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IF   I    SHOULD    DIE    TO-NIGHT,    ETC. 


IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  TO-NIGHT. 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting  place, 
And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair; 
And,   laying  snow-white  flowers  against   my 

hair, 
Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness, 
And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress.' 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night! 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  call  to  mind,  with  loving 

thought. 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hand  had  wrought; 
Some  gentfe  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said; 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped  : 
The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride, 
My  hasty  words,  would  all  be  put  aside. 
And  so  1  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night. 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
Even  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once  more 

to  me, 
Recalling  other  days  remorsefully. 
The  eyes  that  chill  me  with  averted  glance 
Would  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perchance, 
And  soften,  in  the  old,  familiar  way. 
For  who  could  war  with  dumb,  unconscious 

clay .'' 
So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all,  to-night. 

Oh,  friends,  I  pray  to-night. 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow. 
The  way  is  lonely,  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  me;  I  am  travel-worn  : 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 
Forgive,  oh,  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead! 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 
Christian  Union.  B.  S. 


[Unpublished  Poem.] 

THE     HOLY    COMMUNION. 

O  Gratious  Lord,  how  shall  I  know 
Whether  in  these  gifts  Thou  bee  so 

As  thou  art  every-where; 
Or  rather  so,  as  Thou  alone 
Tak'st  all  ye  Lodging,  leaving  none 

Ffor  Thy  poore  creature  there. 

Ffirst  I  am  sure,  whether  bread  stay 
Or  whether  Bread  doe  fly  away 

Concerneth  Bread  not  mee. 
But  yt  both  Thou,  and  all  Thy  traine 
Bee  there,  to  Thy  truth  and  my  gaine 

Concerneth  mee  and  Thee. 

And  if  in  comming  to  Thy  foes 

Thou  dost  come  first  to  them,  yt  showes 

The  hast  of  Thy  good  will. 
Or  if  that  Thou  two  stations  makest. 
In  Bread  and  mee,  the  way  Thou  takest 

Is  more,  but  for  mee  still. 


Then  of  this  also  I  am  sure 

That  Thou  didst  all  these  pains  endure 

To  abolish  Sinn  not  Wheat. 
Creatures  are  good,  and  have  their  place 
Sinn  onely,  wch  did  all  deface 

Thou  drivest  from  his  seat. 

I  could  beleeve  an  Impanat'on 
At  the  rate  of  an  Incarnation 

If  Thou  hadst  dyde  for  Bread. 
But  that  wch  made  my  soule  to  dye 
My  flesh,  and  fleshy  villany 

That  allso  made  Thee  dead. 

That  fflesh  is  there,  mine  eyes  deny : 
And  what  shold  flesh  but  flesh  discry, 

The  noblest  sence  of  five  ? 
If  glorious  bodies  pass  the  sight 
Shall  they  be  food  and  strength,  and  might, 

Euen  there,  where  they  deceiue .'' 

Into  my  soule  this  cannot  pass 

Fflesh  (though  exalted)  keeps  his  grass 

And  cannot  turn  to  soule. 
Bodyes  and  Minds  are  different  spheres 
Nor  can  they  change  their  bounds  and  meres 

But  keep  a  constant  Pole. 

This  gift  of  all  gifts  is  the  best, 
Thy  flesh  the  least  yt  I  request  : 

Thou  took'st  that  pledg  from  mee  : 
Give  me  not  that  I  had  before. 
Or  give  me  that,  so  I  have  more, 

My  God,  give  mee  all  Thee. 

GEO.    HERBERT. 


CHILDREN'S  EVENING  HYMN. 

The  little  birds  now  seek  their  rest; 
The  baby  sleeps  on  mother's  breast; 
Thou  givest  all  Thy  children  rest, 

God  of  the  weary. 

The  sailor  prayeth  on  the  sea; 
The  little  ones  at  mother's  knee; 
Now  comes  the  penitent  to  Thee, 

God  of  the  weary. 

The  orphan  puts  away  his  fears; 
The  troubled  hopes  for  happier  years; 
Thou  driest  all  the  mourner's  tears, 

God  of  the  weary. 

Thou  sendest  rest  to  tired  feet. 
To  little  toilers  slumbers  sweet. 
To  aching  hearts  repose  complete, 

God  of  the  weary. 

In  grief,  perplexity,  or  pa^n, 
None  ever  come  to  Thee  in  vain; 
Thou  makest  life  a  joy  again, 

God  of  the  weary. 

We  sleep  that  we  may  wake  renewed, 
To  serve  Thee  as  Thy  children  should, 
With  love,  and  zeal,  and  gratitude, 

God  of  the  weary. 

Good  Words. 


DARWIN    ON    EXPRESSION. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
DARWIN  ON   EXPRESSION.* 

Mr.  Darwin  has  added  another  vol- 
ume of  amusing  stories  and  grotesque 
illustrations  to  the  remarkable  series  of 
works  already  devoted  to  the  exposition 
and  defence  of  the  evolutionary  hypothe- 
sis. Few,  however,  except  faithful  disci- 
ples will  regard  this  new  work  as  con- 
tributing much  either  to  the  author's 
fame,  the  scientific  treatment  of  expres- 
sion, or  the  support  of  the  general  theory. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  to  having 
risen  from  its  perusal  with  a  feehng  of 
the  profoundest  disappointment.  Know- 
ing the  point  to  which  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
admirable  essay  had  carried  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  finding  from  Mr. 
Darwin's  introduction  that  he  had  given 
special  attention  to  it  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  we  naturally  expected  that 
the  volume  would  throw  some  fresh  light 
*  on  the  philosophy  of  expression.  This 
anticipation  has  not  been  realized.  Of 
course  the  work  contains  a  number  of 
the  careful  observations,  ingenious  reflec- 
tions, and  faithful  analogies  with  which 
Mr.  Darwin's  writings  abound.  But  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  expression 
in  men  or  animals,  there  is  no  advance 
on  previous  inquiries  ;  while  in  relation 
to  the  most  important  branch,  human 
expression,  the  exposition  is  positively 
retrograde,  sinking  far  below  the  high 
level  already  reached.  In  his  zeal  for  his 
•  favourite  theory,  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to 
regard  the  nobler  and  more  distinguish- 
ing human  emotions  with  a  curious  kind 
of  jealousy,  as  though  they  had  no  right 
to  scientific  recognition.  He  dwells  at 
large  only  on  the  lower  and  more  animal 
aspects  and  elements  of  emotion,  and 
seems  at  times  almost  unwilhng  to  admit 
that  an  expression  is  human  at  all,  unless 
he  can  verify  its  existence  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals.  His  one-sided  devotion 
to  an  a  priori  scheme  of  interpretation 
seems  thus  steadily  tending  to  impair  the 
author's  hitherto  unrivalled  powers  as  an 
.observer. 

*  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and 
Animals.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
With  Photographic  and  other  lUustrations.  London : 
1872. 


However  this  may  be,  most  partial 
critics  will,  we  think,  admit  that  there  is 
a  marked  falling-off  both  in  philosophical 
tone  and  scientific  interest  in  the  works 
produced  since  Mr.  Darwin  committed 
himself  to  the  crude  metaphysical  concep- 
tion so  largely  associated  with  his  name. 
The  "  Origin  of  Species "  contained  a 
number  of  typical  facts  carefully  selected, 
admirably  described,  and  skilfully  mar- 
shalled in  support  of  the  general  argu- 
ment. The  tone  of  the  exposition  was 
moreover  cautious,  sober,  and  perfectly 
candid.  No  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
guise the  partial  and  provisional  nature 
of  the  results  arrived  at.  The  conception 
of  gradual  evolution  by  means  of  natural 
selection  was  stated  as  an  hypothesis 
towards  which  many  facts  seem  to  point, 
but  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  could  not  be  positively  veri- 
fied. In  "  The  Descent  of  Man,"  while 
the  relevant  facts  were  far  fewer,  and  the 
gaps  in  the  evidence  wider  and  more 
serious,  the  tone  of  the  reasoning  founded 
on  them  was  confident  even  to  dogmatism. 
In  the  present  work,  especially  in  the  ear- 
lier or  animal  part,  the  facts,  even  when 
well  established,  are  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous, while  many  of  the  more  important 
are  doubtful  and  disputed.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  would  indeed  suit  almost 
any  other  hypothesis  quite  as  well  as  Mr. 
Darwin's,  and  many  directly  suggest  a 
counter  theory.  Yet  on  the  strength  of 
this  obscure  and  uncertain  evidence  Mr. 
Darwin  claims  to  have  established  his 
general  conclusion  by  even  an  excess  of 
proof. 

This  significant  result  naturally  sug- 
gests many  reflections.  Amongst  others 
it  raises  the  question  as  to  the  influence 
which  the  wholesale  importation  of  hy- 
potheses into  many  of  its  branches  has 
had  upon  the  development  of  modern 
science,  and  in  particular  the  manner  in 
which  the  leading  hypothesis  of  evolution 
has  affected  the  recent  progress  of  the 
science  of  natural  history.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly influenced  very  largely  their 
whole  spirit  and  procedure.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  not  only  have  special 
branches  been  revolutionized,  but  science 
itself  — the   very   conception   of  what  is 
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scientific  —  appears  to  have  undergone  a 
very  serious  change.  Instead  of  desig- 
nating what  is  most  rigorous,  exact,  and 
assured  in  human  knowledge,  natural 
science  is  fast  becoming  identified  with 
what  is  most  fluctuating,  hypothetical, 
and  uncertain  in  current  opinion  and 
behef.  It  is  worth  inquiring  for  a  mo- 
ment what  amount  of  gain  and  loss  is 
involved  in  the  change,  what  are  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
accruing  to  science  from  the  disturbing 
element  of  speculative  conjecture  which 
the  Darwin  hypothesis  has  so  largely 
introduced. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  theory  of  evolution,  like 
any  large  intellectual  conception  provi- 
sionally uniting  widely  sundered  spheres 
of  knowledge,  may,  under  proper  regula- 
tion, have  a  very  salutary  effect.  If  its 
true  character  be  kept  in  view,  the  theory 
is  likely  to  do  good  rather  than  harm. 
It  will  prompt  inquiry  after  the  links  con- 
necting various  branches  of  science,  and 
thus  turn  observation  and  research  into 
wholly  new  directions.  Under  its  influ- 
ence attention  will  be  fixed  with  interest 
and  anticipation  on  the  interspaces  in  the 
map  of  natural  knowledge,  which  would 
be  neglected  so  long  as  the  different 
provinces  were  held  to  be  separate  and 
independent  kingdoms.  In  short,  it 
would  establish  a  sort  of  temporary  fed- 
eration between  the  different  provinces 
of  science,  and  thus  suggest  and  encour- 
age the  prospect  of  their  more  intimate 
and  lasting  union.  In  this  way  such  a 
conception  helps  to  correct  one  of  the 
most  serious  incidental  evils  connected 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  science  —  the 
tendency  to  isolation  and  exclusiveness. 
It  has  long  been  a  reproach  against  the 
votaries  of  physical  research,  that  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  specialists,  wise  only  in 
one,  or  at  most  one  or  two  departments 
of  inquiry,  and  thus  taking  a  somewhat 
limited  and  one-sided  view  of  nature's 
operations.  The  provinces  of  natural 
knowledge  are  too  vast  and  varied  to  be 
mastered  in  detail  by  any  single  mind, 
and  even  accomplished  students  can  at 
most  have  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
comparatively  few.     With  so  many  wide 


and  prolific  fields  to  cultivate,  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  becomes  a  necessity,  and 
the  ardent  specialist,  engrossed  in  1iis 
own  work,  is  comparatively  indifferent  to 
other  and  more  remote  scenes  of  exertion. 
This  absorption  of  mind  in  a  single  direc- 
tion may  be  a  secret  of  success  in  science, 
but  it  tends  to  narrow  the  vision  to  a  par- 
ticular area  of  inquiry  and  to  give  exagger- 
ated importance  to  one  class  of  results. 
The  kind  of  knowledge  with  which  the 
specialist  is  most  familiar  comes  almost 
unconsciously  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
kind  of  real  knowledge,  its  phenomena 
being  the  typical  facts  and  its  generaliza- 
tions the  ultimate  laws  of  nature.  The 
ignorance  of  other  subjects  even  by  pro- 
ficients in  science,  may  thus  be  denser 
and  more  hopeless  than  in  minds  of  lower 
culture  and  intelligence.  As  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  has  recently  said,  in  discussing 
the  mutual  relation  of  professional  and 
liberal  studies,  "the  focusing  of  light 
upon  a  particular  spot,  while  it  brilliantly 
illuminates  that  spot,  intensifies  the  dark- 
ness all  around."  And  the  darkness  is 
usually  most  impenetrable  at  points 
further  removed  from  the  specialist's  own 
field  of  vision.  Continually  engaged  in 
the  study  of  sensuous  facts  and  the  work- 
ing of  material  forces,  he  becomes  rela- 
tively insensible  to  the  phenomena  and 
powers  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  universe. 
He  not  unnaturally  comes  to  regard  these 
mental  realities  as  altogether  imaginary 
or  wholly  unknown,  denying  that  they 
can  ever  become  objects  of  science,  or 
indeed  knowledge  in  the  limited  meaning 
he  attaches  to  the  term.  With  such  in- 
quirers the  terms  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical are  convenient  and  compendious 
epithets  for  describing  their  special  igno- 
rances and  favourite  aversions.  They 
look,  indeed,  with  impatience  and  suspi- 
cion on  all  theories  designed  to  give  a 
speculative  basis  to  the  different  branches 
of  science,  and  unite  all  lines  of  investi- 
gation into  a  totality  or  universum  of 
knowledge. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  acts  as  a  cor- 
rective to  this  separatist  tendency  of  ana- 
lytical inquiry.  It  expands  the  horizon 
of  science,  and  illuminates  a  wider  pros- 
pect.    For  the  old  notion  of  nature  as  an 
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aggregate  of  independent  parts  it  substi- 
tutes the  larger  and  more  vital  concep- 
tion of  all  being  mutually  related  and  con- 
stituting an  organic  whole.  The  old 
lines  of  rigid  difference,  the  hard  isolat- 
ing boundaries,  including  ultimate  dis- 
tinctions of  form  and  substance,  melt 
away  before  the  incessant  ebb  and  flow, 
flux  and  reflux,  of  common  elements  and 
common  forces.  The  same  constituents 
are  found  in  the  mightiest  orbs  above  us 
as  in  the  dust  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 
same  processes  are  illustrated  in  the  for- 
mation alike  of  a  star,  a  gem,  or  a  flower. 
Man  himself  occupies  a  subordinate  place 
in  a  vast  secular  procession  which  has 
moved  on  through  interminable  ages  in 
the  past,  and,  like  the  shadowy  train  that 
startled  Macbeth  in  the  Witches'  Cavern, 
stretches  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  in  the 
future.  Such  a  conception  has  undoubt- 
edly a  power  and  dignity  of  its  own  that, 
apart  from  definite  evidence,  would  make 
it  almost  irresistibly  attractive  to  a  cer- 
tain order  of  minds.  If  it  seems  at  first 
sight  to  aggrandize  nature  at  the  expense 
of  man,  the  unwelcome  impression  is 
soon  removed  by  perceiving  that  it  virtu- 
ally annihilates  the  distinction  between 
them.  In  the  same  way  its  bearing  upon 
the  moral  universe  is  purposely  left  ob- 
scure in  the  ambiguity  as  to  whether  it 
may  ultimately  tend  to  materialize  spirit 
or  spiritualize  matter.  Ardent  and  imag- 
inative minds,  enamoured  of  natural  in- 
quiry, will  not  hesitate  at  speculative  dif- 
ficulties of  this  kind,  or  inquire  too  curi- 
ously about  the  links  of  proof.  They  will 
be  fascinated  by  the  novelty  and  gran- 
deur of  a  conception  that  seems  to  rend 
the  veil  in  nature's  temple,  and  reveal 
her  hidden  mysteries  ;  that  avowedly  gath- 
ers the  scattered  rays  of  knowledge  into 
a  focus  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  possible  ; 
that  regards  geological  ages  as  moments 
in  the  rythmical  evolution  of  universal 
life,  and  planetary  systems*  as  mere 
specks  in  the  fathomless  abyss  of  infinite 
being.  Such.an  hypothesis  appeals  quite 
as  strongly  to  the  imagination  and  the 
emotions  as  it  does  to  the  judgment  and 
the  reason,  and  hence  the  danger  of  its 
premature  acceptance  and  indiscriminate 


application.       Excitable     but    untrained 
minds   would    eagerly   welcome    it,    and 
[  through  the  open  avenues  of  fancy  and 
feeling  it  will  gain  access  to  numbers  who 
I  cannot  estimate  its  value  and  know  noth- 
j  ing  of   the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests. 
J  Nay,   where  the   passion    for   novelty  is 
:  stronger  than  the  power  of  scrutinizing 
proofs    and    estimating    impartially    the 
force  of  reasoning,  even  earnest  students 
of  science  may  be  led  astray  by  hastily 
]  adopting  the  guidance  of  a  grand  convic- 
I  tion  or  belief   instead  of    following   the 
I  slower  but   surer  road  of    experimental 
I  verification  and    inductive    proof.      The 
;  partial  though  still  popular  acceptance  of 
I  the  new  doctrine  will  thus  be  likely  to 
illustrate  in  its  working  the  evils  asso- 
I  ciated  with  outbursts  of  social  and  reli- 
gious  enthusiasm.     It  will  operate  as  a 
:  disturbing  force  in  science,  introducing 
!  into  its  domain    elements    of    confusion 
:  and  perplexity  from  which  it  had  hitherto 
I  been  almost  wholly  free.     And  subjected 
;  to  this    newer  influence    science  can  no 
longer  claim  any  immunity  from  the  per- 
:  ils  and  difficulties   besetting    other  and 
'  less  positive  branches  of  inquiry.    In  pro- 
'  portion  to  their  rash  adoption  and  indis- 
'  criminate   use    the  new  doctrines    must 
produce  injurious  results  both  speculative 
and  practical. 

These  evils  are,  indeed,  already  appar- 
ent in  almost  every  department  of  inqui- 
ry. As  we  have  seen,  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution supplies  physical  science  with  a 
speculative  basis  or  philosophy  which  it 
sorely  needed,  and  with  a  kind  of  religion 
as  well.  At  least  the  grand  cosmical 
conception  gives  a  powerful  emotional 
stimulus  to  a  certain  order  of  susceptible 
minds,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 


cies of  inverted   reli<j:ious    feeling.     But 


I  what  is  thus  gained  in  one   direction  is 

I  certainly  lost  in    another.     While  giving 

to  science  a  philosophy  and  religion,  the 

great  hypothesis  has  also  brought  with  it 

all  the  vices  usually  associated  with  the 

more  excited  types  of   metaphysical  and 

theological  discussion.      The  intellectual 

i  evils  thus  introduced  are    exemplified  in 

I  the  writings  of   even  the   more  eminent 

j  scientific  men  belonging  to  the  evolution- 

[ist   school.      No   doubt    the    hypothesis' 
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gives  a  breadth,  vigour,  and  animation  to 
the  expositions  of  its  best  representa- 
tives, such  as  Tyndall  and  Huxley ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  infects  their  specu- 
litive  reasoning  and  results  with  an  ele- 
ment of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  which 
even  the  most  confident  tone  and  tren- 
chant style  cannot  altogether  conceal. 
Then,  again,  the  polemical  writings  of 
the  school  abound  with  the  strained  em- 
phasis, eager  word-catching,  the  rhetor- 
ical denunciations  and  appeals  which 
characterize  the  low.er  forms  of  religious 
controversy. 

But  the  most  serious  result  is  the  in- 
road which  these  imposing  hypotheses 
are  making  on  the  method  and  language 
of  science.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  Mr.  Darwin  himself  leads  the  way 
in  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  induc- 
tive method.  While  nominally  inductive, 
his  procedure  is  really  deductive,  and  de- 
ductive of  the  most  unscientific  and  illog- 
ical kind.  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  his 
favourite  speculation  has  guided  and  in- 
fluenced his  scientific  observations  and 
reflections  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
At  length  he  propounds  it  avowedly  as 
an  hypothesis,  the  fragmentary  and  im- 
perfect evidence  deduced  in  its  support 
being  eked  out  with  ingenious  analogies 
and  fanciful  suggestions.  The  hypothet- 
ical character  of  the  speculation  is  fully 
admitted  by  the  few  eminent  names  in 
science  who  have  given  it  a  welcome.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  as  eminent  as  Mr. 
Darwin  in  his  own  department  have 
strongly  asserted  that  not  one  of  the 
points  essential  to  the  estabhshment  of 
the  hypothesis  is  proved  ;  in  short,  that 
as  yet  it  has  no  really  scientific  evidence 
in  its  support.  But  in  his  recent  works 
Mr.  Darwin  boldly  employs  the  unveri- 
fied hypothesis  deductively  to  explain  the 
origin  and  history  of  man,  and  interpret 
what  is  most  characteristic  in  human  ex- 
pression. And  he  does  this  with  all  the 
confidence  of  a  theological  disputant  ap- 
plying some  dogmatic  assumption,  such 
as  universal  depravity  or  satanic  influ- 
ence, or  defending  some  sectarian  sym- 
bol, such  as  Sacramental  Efiicacy  or  an 
Effectual  Call.  In  this,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  Mr.  Darwin  completely  abandons 
the  true  attitude  of  science,  which  is  that 
of  suspended  judgment  on  points  not  yet 
proved. 

Again,  in  attempting  to  establish  his 
theory,  Mr.  Darwin  violates  the  funda- 
mental canons  of  scientific  inquiry  — 
Newton's  celebrated  laws,  that  in  inter- 
preting nature   no  causes  are  to  be   as- 


sumed except  those  which  really  exist, 
and  are  sufiicient  to  produce  the  ei^ect. 
Now,  the  power  of  spontaneous  and  sys- 
tematic transmutation  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win's hypothesis  assumes  has  not  yet 
been  shown  to  exist  ;  the  slight  varia- 
tions within  fixed  and  narrow  limits, 
which  is  all  he  demonstrates,  being  wholly 
insufiicient  to  produce  the  enormous 
changes  attributed  to  it.  The  fatal  flaw 
is  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  exist- 
ence and  working  of  the  power  which  the 
theory  assumes.  The  furthest  line  in  the 
past  along  which  science  can  travel  fails 
to  supply  the  needed  links  of  proof.  Not 
only  the  long  historical  period,  but  the 
immensely  longer  geological  eras  are 
silent  on  this  vital  point.  The  records 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  have  been  ransacked  in  vain  for 
the  needed  evidence.  When  pressed 
with  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Darwin  takes 
refuge  in  infinite  time  and  unknown 
space,  in  the  alleged  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record,  and  the  assumed  eons 
of  animated  nature  that  died  and  made  no 
sign.  Here,  of  course,  he  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed, and  is  at  perfect  liberty,  therefore, 
to  fabricate  his  imaginary  proofs  in  any 
way,  and  to  any  extent  he  pleases.  To 
cover  this  sort  of  retreat,  or  at  least  to 
afford  ample  room  for  this  sort  of  indefi- 
nite appeal,  Professor  Tyndall  formally 
claims  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  in  science.  He  admits 
"  that,  in  more  senses  than  one,  Mr.  Dar- 
win has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  scien- 
tific tolerance  of  his  age.  He  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  tiute  in  the  development  of 
his  species  ;  and  he  has  drawn  adventu- 
rously upon  tnatter,  in  his  theory  of  pan- 
genesis." But  he  boldly  demands  that 
in  science  the  speculative  faculty  shall  be 
free  to  wander  into  regions  where  the 
hope  of  certainty  would  seem  to  be  enr 
tirely  shut  out.  In  other  words,  when  a 
daring  scientific  speculator  finds  himself 
in  difficulties — becomes  bankrupt  in  fact 
—  he  must  be  allowed  to  draw  upon  the 
bank  of  fancy  at  will,  with  the  assurance 
that  his  draft,  if  eyed  with  suspicion  by 
older-established  scientific  firms,  will  be 
eagerly  honoured  by  excited,  credulous, 
and  expectant  novices. 

The  philosophy  and  psychology  of  the 
school  are,  to  a  large  extent,  infected  with 
the  same  vice.  While  nominally  experi- 
ential and  inductive,  they  are  really,  to  a 
characteristic  extent,  a  priori  and  hypo- 
thetical. The  system  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  chief  philosophical  expo- 
nent  of  evolution,  is   essentially  deduc- 
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tive,  its  central  propositions  being  as- 
sumed, and  only  illustrated  by  occasional 
but  wholly  insufficient  references  to  ex- 
perience. The  psychology  of  the  school, 
again,  rests  on  an  extreme  and  one- 
sided theory  ;  and  the  spirit  of  observa- 
tion, though  largely  cultivated,  is  still 
guided  and  controlled  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  theory.  One  important  point  of 
the  theory  for  example,  is,  that  v^^e 
have  no  perception  of  externality  and 
distance  through  the  sense  of  sight  ;  no 
direct  and  intuitive  perception  of  these 
relations  at  all,  indeed,  the  knowledge 
being  arrived  at  in  a  roundabout  and  op- 
erose  manner  by  means  of  our  muscular 
and  tactile  experiences.  The  well-known 
facts  of  animal  life  —  such  as  that  of 
chickens  catching  flies  without  any  pre- 
vious experience,  as  soon  as  they  leave 
the  shell  —  directly  contradict  this  view. 
The  facts  rest  on  the  express  observa- 
tion and  testimony  of  eminent  naturalists, 
and  they  have  recently  been  verified 
afresh  in  a  series  of  thoroughly  scientific 
and  exhaustive  experiments.  But  Pro- 
fessor Bain,  in  dealing  with  the  objec- 
tion, founded  on  the  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  the  lower  animals,  virtually  denies 
the  fact.  He  maintains  that  there  "does 
not  exist  a  body  of  careful  and  adequate 
observations  on  the  early  movements  of 
animals."  Elsewhere  he  still  more  ex- 
plicitly repudiates  the  testimony  of  natu- 
ralists on  the  point.  "  It  is  likewise  said 
that  the  chick  recognizes  grains  of  corn 
at  first  sight,  and  can  so  direct  its  move- 
ments as  to  pick  them  up  at  once  ;  being 
thus  able  to  know  the  meaning  of  what 
it  sees,  to  measure  the  distance  of  objects 
instinctively,  and  to  graduate  its  move- 
ments to  that  of  knowledge  —  all  which  is, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  mind,  wholly  incredible." 
The  last  statement  would  be  more  accu- 
rately expressed  in  the  paraphrase  — 
"  All  which  facts  are  on  the  theory  the 
author  has  adopted  wholly  inadmissible." 
In  other  words,  the  facts  must  be  denied 
in  the  interest  of  the  theory. 

The  same  tendency  to  substitute  spec- 
ulations for  proof  is  seen  in  the  physio- 
logy as  well  as  in  the  psychology  of  the 
school.  Even  so  vigorous  and  independ- 
ent a  thinker  as  Dr.  Maudesley  cannot 
escape  the  prevalent  rage  for  hypotheses. 
Indeed,  he  has  a  theory  designed,  per- 
haps almost  unconsciously,  to  cover  the 
free  use  of  the  speculative  element  in 
which  he  delights, —  that  the  man  of  ge- 
nius is  independent  of  the  slow  inductive 
processes,  and  leaps  at  once  to  their  re- 


sults. Unfortunately,  however,  all  scien- 
tific conjectures  need  verification  ;  and 
it  is  only  after  this  necessary  process  that 
the  man  of  genius  can  be  finally  distin- 
guished from  the  daring  but  wayward 
speculator.  However  this  may  be,  Dr. 
Maudesley  practically  illustrates  the  li- 
cense he  claims  for  men  of  genius.  Ac- 
customed to  the  observation  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases,  and  thus  habit- 
uated to  the  psychological  side  of  his 
science,  he  boldly  resolves  all  bodily  ail- 
ments into  mental  disorders.  All  dis- 
turbances in  any  part  of  the  physical 
system  — in  the  lungs  or  liver,  the  stom- 
ach or  kidneys  —  may,  according  to  him, 
be  ultimately  traced  to  a  temporary  loss 
of  local  memory.  He  asserts,  indeed, 
that  every  organic  element  of  the  animal 
body  is  endowed  with  this  mental  power 
—  the  pittings  of  small-pox  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  virus  of  this  terrible 
disease  has  a  peculiarly  tenacious  mem- 
ory. Extremes  meet,  and  the  ultra- 
physical  school,  in  its  latest  develop- 
ments, tends  to  become  more  metaphysi- 
cal than  the  metaphysicians.  As  previ- 
ous speculators  of  the  same  school  had 
made  mind  a  function  of  the  body,  so 
their  more  advanced  followers  are  rapidly 
making  body  a  mere  function  of  mind. 

An  evil  almost  equally  great  connected 
with  this  rapid  and  somewhat  random  de- 
velopment of  extreme  theories  is  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  or  rather  of  technical 
languages  it  has  introduced.  If  any  of 
the  great  masters  of  scientific  expression 
belonging  to  the  last  generation  could 
look  into  the  writings  of  some  of  their 
successors,  they  would  be  aghast  at  the 
loose  style  and  mongrel  dialect  which  in 
many  instances  have  taken  the  place  of 
their  own  purity,  dignity,  and  precision 
of  scientific  statement.  The  chief  con- 
fusion, so  far  as  language  is  concerned^ 
arises  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  terms 
appropriated  respectively  to  body  and 
mind,  as  though  they  meant  exactly  the 
same  thing.  No  abuse  could  be  more  op- 
posed to  good  taste  and  scientific  accu- 
racy. Physics  and  physiology  have  a 
definite  and  established  language  of  their 
own,  and  so  also  have  psychology  and 
metaphysics.  There  are  exact  and  ap- 
propriate terms  for  describing  mental 
states  and  activities,  and  also  for  de- 
scribing bodily  states  and  activities,  and 
the  first  rule  of  scientific  clearness  and 
precision  is  that  they  should  be  kept 
distinct.  The  new  school,  however  — 
some  deliberately,  and  others  through 
the  force    of    evil    example — habitually 
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confound  the  two  series  ;  the  physiolo- 
gists continually  applying  psychological 
terms  to  bodily  elements  and  functions, 
and  the  psychologists  employing  physi- 
ological terms  to  describe  mental  states 
and  operations.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  is 
a  great  offender  in  this  respect.  The 
very  title  of  his  ablest  and  best  known 
work  illustrates  this  confusion.  "The 
Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural 
Selection  "  might  be  fairly  paraphrased 
as  "  The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of 
Blind  Foresight,  Haphazard  Deliberation, 
and  Necessary  Choice."  The  phrase 
"  necessary  choice  "  is  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  "natural  selection,"  and  strictly 
interpreted  it  is  simply  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  very  object  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  is  to  exclude  the  conception  of  in- 
telligence, forecast,  and  design  from  the 
operations  of  nature,  yet  the  most  im- 
portant term  used  in  describing  the  the- 
ory has  no  distinctive  meaning  apart  from 
mind.  Almost  any  section  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's writings  would  furnish  abundant 
instances  of  a  like  kind. 

But  this  vice  of  confusion  appears  in 
still  more  flagrant  form  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Maudesley.  Not  content  with  an  oc- 
casional raid  into  the  neighbouring  prov- 
ince, Dr.  Maudesley  attempts  to  carry 
over  the  great  body  of  psychological 
terms  into  physiology.  He  thus  invests 
his  purely  physical  expositions  with 
a  verbal  haze  or  glamour  of  emo- 
tional, imaginative,  and  volitional  lan- 
guage. The  title  of  his  chief  work,  "  The 
Physiology  of  the  Mind,"  indicates  the 
kind  of  verbal  confusion  that  infects  its 
expositions.  To  harmonize  with  this 
feature  of  the  work  the  more  appropriate 
title  would  have  been  the  "  Psychology 
of  the  Body."  The  special  sensations  of 
the  cerebral  neurine  are  called  by  Dr. 
Maudesley  emotions  ;  the  equilibrium  of 
nervous  power  is  latent  thought,  "  mind 
statical,"  while  the  disturbance  of  this 
equilibrium  is  active  thought,  "mind  dy- 
namical." Then,  again,  the  automatic  re- 
sponse of  animal  tissue  to  an  external 
stimulus  is,  if  active,  perception  ;  if  .  la- 
tent, memory  ;  and  if  irregular,  we  pre- 
sume, imagination.  If  this  sort  of  whole- 
sale confounding  of  bodily  elements  and 
products  with  mental  ones  goes  much 
further,  we  shall  soon  have  young  enter- 
prising physiologists  extending  the  dic- 
tum of  Cabanis,  and  asserting  that  all  the 
secretions  of  the  body  are  thoughts,  and 
all  its  excretions  language,  and  discrim- 
inating the  various  excretions  as  differ- 
ent dialects  of  a  common  tongue. 


On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Bain,  the 
psychologist  of  the  school,  largely  adopts, 
if  he  did  not  introduce,  the  equally  vicious 
plan  of  describing  mental  states  and  pro- 
cesses in  physiological  language.  He 
continually  drags  in  physical  details  and 
phrases,  which  simply  disfigure  the  expo- 
sition without  throwing  any  light  on  the 
mental  facts  to  be  explained.  Professor 
Huxley  attempts,  it  is  true,  to  justify  this 
inaccurate  and  misleading  use  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

"  In  itself,"  he  says,  "it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  we  express  the  phiEnomena  of  matter 
in  terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phcenomena  of  spirit 
in  terms  of  matter;  matter  may  be  regarded  as 
a  form  of  thought,  thought  may  be  regarded 
as  a  property  of  matter;  each  statement  has  a 
certain  relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to  the 
progress  of  science,  the  materialistic  terminol- 
ogy is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred.  For  it 
connects  thought  with  the  other  phaenomena 
of  the  universe,  and  suggests  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  those  physical  conditions,  or  con- 
comitants of  thought,  which  are  more  or  less 
accessible  to  us;  .  .  .  whereas  the  alternative, 
or  spiritualistic,  terminology  is  utterly  barren, 
and  leads  to  nothing  but  obscurity  and  confu- 
sion of  ideas." 

If  we  understand  this  passage,  Professor 
Huxley  appears  to  say  that  such  terms  as 
thought  and  feeling,  volition  and  desire, 
are  barren,  if  not  confused  and  unintelli- 
gible, and  ought  therefore  to  be  aban- 
doned. But  that  to  speak  of  glandular 
secretions,  cerebral  currents,  ganglionic 
shocks,  and  molecular  changes,  instead 
of  intelligence,  emotion,  and  will,  is  per- 
fectly comprehensible,  and  contributes  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  In  other 
words,  that  in  dealing  with  mental  phe- 
nomena it  is  more  scientific  to  speak  of 
their  physical  conditions  or  correlatives, 
of  which  we  are  never  conscious,  and 
which  are  indeed  unknown,  than  to  speak 
of  the  phenomena  themselves,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  full  light  of  internal  percep- 
tion, and  constitute  our  most  habitual  and 
vivid  experiences.  Such  an  attempted  de- 
fence is  surely  its  own  best  refutation.  If 
further  refutation  were  needed,  it  is  found 
in  Professor  Tyndall's  clear  discrimina- 
tion of  the  two  provinces  of  inquiry,  and 
his  emphatic  declaration  that  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  one  does  not  throw  any 
light  upon  the  other.  In  his  paper  on 
"  Scientific  Materialism,"  he  points  out 
that  the  passage  from  the  physics  of  the 
brain  to  the  corresponding  fact  of  "con- 
sciousness is  unthinkable.  "  Granted 
that  a  definite  thought  and  a  definite  mo- 
lecular action  in  the  brain  occur  simul- 
taneously, we  do   not  possess  the  Intel- 
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lectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment 
of  the  organs  which  would  enable  us  to 
pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  They  appear  together, 
but  we  do  not  know  why."  "  In  affirming 
that  the  growth  of  the  body  is  mechanical, 
and  that  thought,  as  exercised  by  us,  has 
its  correlative  in  the  physics  of  the  brain, 
I  think  the  position  of  the  '  Materialist ' 
is  stated,  as  far  as  that  position  is  a  ten- 
able one.  I  do  not  think  he  is  entitled  to 
say  that  his  molecular  groupings  and  his 
molecular  motions  explain  everything. 
In  reality  they  explain  nothing.  The  ut- 
most he  can  affirm  is  the  association  of 
two  classes  of  phenomena,  of  whose  real 
bond  of  union  he  is  in  absolute  ignorance." 
This  is  the  language  of  science,  which 
separates  things  that  are  distinct,  and 
designates  different  sets  of  facts  by  sig- 
nificant and  appropriate  terms.  And  it 
cuts  at  the  root  of  the  confusion  both  of 
thought  and  language,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic a  feature  of  the  school.  It  is 
due  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  to  say  that 
he  is  never  guilty  of  this  inexact  and  mis- 
leading use  of  language.  He  always  de- 
scribes mental  facts  in  physiological 
terms,  and  physical  facts  in  physical 
terms  ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  the  only 
scientific  method.  The  reverse  of  the 
process,  however  plausibly  disguised  or 
ingeniously  defended,  is  in  reality  absurd. 
It  would  be  quite  as  rational  to  talk  of 
dissecting  an  emotion  or  preserving  an 
idea  in  spirit,  as  to  talk  of  consciously  as- 
sociating molecular  currents,  feeling  the 
logical  connexion  between  two  nerve 
shocks,  or  realizing  by  internal  perception 
the  production  of  phosphorus  in  the  brain. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  sounder  pre- 
cept of  Professor  Tyndall,  and  the  higher 
example  of  Mr.  Mill,  will  be  lost  on  the 
more  advanced  evolutionists.  Mr.  Mill 
is,  indeed,  already  regarded  by  the  new 
school  as  somewhat  out  of  date  ;  his  phi- 
losophy with  them  is  becoming  antiquated. 
His  purer  taste  and  more  accurate  style 
are  hardly  likely,  therefore,  to  have  much 
influence  on  young  Darwinians  revelling 
in  all  the  looseness  of  vast  but  unverified 
generalizations,  and  clothing  their  crudi- 
ties of  thought  in  the  grotesque  confusion 
of  a  Babylonish  dialect. 

The  practical  influence  of  the  new  doc- 
trince  is  seen  in  the  rise  and  rapid  growth 
of  a  psuedo-scientific  sect,  —  the  sect  of 
the  Darwinian  evolutionists.  This  sect 
is  largely  recruited  from  the  crowd  of 
facile  minds  ever  ready  to  follow  the  new- 
est fashion  in  art  or  science,  in  social  or 
religious  life,  as  accidents  of  association 


or  influence  may  determine.  No  doubt, 
as  already  intimated,  some  of  the  more 
susceptible  minds  may  have  been  at- 
tracted not  only  by  the  novelty  and  noto- 
riety, but  by  the  grandeur  and  power,  the 
secular  sweep  and  material  sublimity,  of 
the  hypothesis  itself.  But  the  majority 
are  probably  influenced  by  more  mixed 
and  superficial  motives.  Amongst  these 
is  the  exhilarating  sense  of  freedom 
and  independence  in  adopting  advanced 
views,  and  the  piquant  feeling  of  con-' 
scious  power  in  urging  them  against  the 
alarmed  remonstrances  of  acquaintances 
and  friends.  It  is  pleasant  to  ride  as  it 
were  on  the  crest  of  the  largest  advanc- 
ing wave  of  scientific  speculation,  and  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul  that 
you  share  its  pre-eminence,  and  are  part 
of  the  power  that  urges  it  forward.  Un- 
fortunately these  new  doctrines  afford 
ample  scope  for  this  seductive  species 
of  self-glorification.  The  most  striking 
points  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  well 
as  in  its  apphcation,  are  precisely  of  the 
kind  most  readily  apprehended  by  ordi- 
nary minds.  That  "  we  were  once  tad- 
poles, you  know ; "  that  men  are  de- 
scended from  monkeys,  and  that  "  moths 
and  butterflies  flirt  with  each  other  as  we 
do  "  are  propositions  requiring  no  great 
strength  of  intellect  to  grasp  -or  to  ex- 
pound in  a  lively  conversational  way. 
This  kind  of  colloquial  acquaintance  with 
these  advanced  theories  is  not  unfre- 
quently  mistaken  for  a  knowledge  of  nat- 
ural science  ;  and  in  many  circles,  espe- 
cially in  certain  sections  of  London  so- 
ciety, fluent  conversational  evolutionists 
are  to  be  found  whose  literary  culture 
hardly  goes  deeper  than  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry,  and 
whose  scientific  and  philosophical  train- 
ing is  restricted  to  a  desultory  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  Mr.  Darwin's  more 
popular  works.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  special  influences  in  the  case  of 
individual  converts,  the  majority  agree  in 
being  evolutionists  through  feeling  and 
fancy  rather  than  through  knowledge  and 
insight.  They  thus  exemplify  the  moral 
and  emotional  phenomena  connected  with 
temporary  accesses  of  social  and  reli- 
gious excitement.  Their  enthusiasm  is 
for  the  most  part  unembarrassed  by 
definite  knov/ledge,  and  their  zeal,  like 
that  of  recent  converts  in  general,  has  a 
tendency  to  outrun  discretion. 

One  note  of  similarity  between  the 
Darwinian  evolutionists  and  the  more  ac- 
tive religious  sects,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
common    element    of  strong  but  unen- 
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lightened  belief  on  which  they  both  so 
largely  depend.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  central  Darwinian  doctrine  is  noto- 
riously deficient,  but  this  is  no  hindrance 
to  its  enthusiastic  acceptance.  Ardent 
neophytes  easily  personify  the  principle 
of  evolution,  and  clothe  it  in  imagination 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  its  reputed  effects.  They 
trust  its  working  where  they  cannot 
trace  it,  and  are  content  to  walk  by  faith, 
'  not  by  sight.  On  all  doubtful  points 
their  subjective  conviction  is  so  strong 
as  to  be  independent  of  objective  verifi- 
cation or  outward  proof  of  any  kind. 
The  external  evidence  that  men  are  de- 
scended from  monkeys,  for  example, 
is  almost  wholly  wanting  ;  but  happily,  in 
the  case  of  docile  converts,  it  is  also 
needless.  Difficulties  equally  serious  are 
removed  by  the  unquestioning  faith 
which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
the  substance  or  assurance  of  all  that  is 
eagerly  desired.  The  cavils  of  sceptics 
are  of  no  avail  with  the  true  evolutionist 
believer,  because  he  has  an  unfaltering 
trust  in  his  own  sacred  books  and  in- 
spired writers.  At  their  bidding  he  is 
ready  to  adopt  not  only  things  unsup- 
ported by  reason,  things  above  and  be- 
yond reason,  but  things  directly  opposed 
to  all  reason,  all  probability,  and  all  ex- 
perience. The  new  school,  indeed,  vir- 
tually adopts  as  its  own  the  more  ex- 
treme and  irrational  maxims  belonging  to 
the  darkest  period  of  religious  belief. 
Thus  Dr.  Maudesley,  referring  to  the 
physical  miracles  which  disciples  are 
called  upon  to  accept,  says  expressly : 
"  In  such  matters  it  would  be  more  wise 
to  adopt  Tertullian's  maxim,  'Credo  quia 
impossibile  est,'  than  that  which  is  so 
much  favoured  by  the  conceit  of  human 
ignorance  —  that  a  thing  is  impossible 
because  it  appears  to  be  inconceivable." 

Another  note  of  sectarianism  in  the 
evolutionists  is  their  tendency  to  intoler- 
ance. This  tendency  is  manifested,  per- 
haps, in  its  extremest  form  amongst  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  sect.  It  displays  it- 
self, however,  in  various  shapes,  some  of 
which  are  amusing  enough.  Sometimes 
it  appears  in  the  eager  denunciation  of 
opposing  views,  the  impatience  of  all  ad- 
verse criticism,  and  the  bringing  against 
opponents  hasty  charges  of  blindness  and 
obstinacy,  ignorance  and  prejudice,  ser- 
vility, corruption,  or  fear.  At  other  times 
the  latent  spirit  of  intolerance  assumes 
the  garb  of  missionary  zeal,  appearing  in 
the  tacit  assumption  that  all  who  are  not 
Darwinians  are  in  a  benighted  and  mis- 


erable condition.  This  zeal  often  ex- 
tends to  an  affectionate  solicitude  as  to 
the  mental  state  of  the  undecided.  It 
may  then  find  expression  in  the  in- 
quiries, "Are  you  yet  a  Darwinian?" 
"  Has  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution  been 
revealed  to  you  ? "  "  Has  the  day-spring 
of  chaos,  necessity,  and  chance  dawned 
upon  you,  or  are  you  still  groping  in  the 
outer  darkness  of  creation,  intelligence, 
and  design  ?  "  These  anxious  inquirers 
combine  with  their  missionary  zeal  for  the 
unconverted  a  sectarian  keenness  of 
scent  for  heresy.  Any  reference  to  soul 
or  mind,  to  rational  order,  foresight,  or 
adaptation,  they  regard  with  instinctive 
suspicion  ;  while  all  such  conceptions  as 
moral  order,  ordained  purpose,  formal  or 
final  causes  in  nature,  are  promptly  re- 
pudiated as  mere  remnants  of  ancient 
and  outworn  superstitions.  The  mission- 
ary efforts  of  the  sect  are,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  ludicrous  travesty  of  the  acts  and  arti- 
fices of  sectarian  aggressiveness  and  self- 
assertion.  This  tendency  to  intolerance 
appears  also  in  the  writings  of  the  school, 
especially  in  the  less  distinguished.  The 
tone  of  the  discussion  in  many  cases  in- 
volves the  tacit  assumption  that  the  evolu- 
tionists are  the  only  wise  men,  and  wis- 
dom itself  will  die  with  them.  This  fea- 
ture comes  strongly  out  in  the  journals  of 
the  school  in  the  free  use  of  such  terms  as 
"  exploded  "  and  "  extinct "  applied  to  all 
opposing  theories  and  rival  views.  Nor 
are  the  writings  of  the  leaders  altogether 
free  from  this  taint  of  intolerance.  Even 
Mr.  Darwin's  courtesy  and  candour  par- 
take in  a  measure  of  the  same  spirit.  In 
the  present  volume  his  casual  references 
to  other  principles  of  interpretation  than 
his  own,  though  strictly  polite,  indicate 
clearly  enough  that  in  the  writer's  opinion 
they  are  irrational  and  absurd.  This 
method  of  treating  opponents,  though 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  Papal  denunci- 
ation, rests  on  the  same  assumption  of 
infallibility,  the  same  summary  rejection 
of  all  rival  views,  as  the  more  violent 
anathemas  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The 
same  spirit  is  traceable  in  the  writings  of 
Professor  Huxley,  perhaps  the  acutest 
thinker  and  most  variously  accomplished 
man  belonging  to  the  school.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  read  his  replies  ta 
opponents  without  feeling  that  they 
breathe  a  spirit  of  latent  intolerance,  and 
are  tinged  v/ith  sectarian  bitterness.  In 
certain  passages  of  his  writings  he  rises 
to  a  pitch  of  prophetic  denunciation,  and 
tells  his  opponents  that  they  are  doomed 
to  speedy  extinction   by  the    nature    of 
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things,  and  will  soon  be  swept  from  the 
universe.  This  extreme  tone  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Professor 
Huxley  has  accepted  the  principle  of 
evolution  more  absolutely  than  any  other 
man  of  science  except  Mr.  Darwin  him- 
self, and  that  consequently  he  represents 
what  may  be  called  its  religious  spirit  in 
the  most  concentrated  form,  and  partly 
also  to  the  fact  that  his  nature  is  essen- 
tially Puritanic,  if  not  Calvinistic.  He 
has  the  moral  earnestness,  the  volitional 
energy,  the  absolute  confidence  in  his 
own  convictions,  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  impress  them  upon  all  man- 
kind, which  are  the  essential  marks  of 
Puritan  character.  His  whole  temper 
and  spirit  is  essentially  dogmatic  of  the 
Presbyterian  or  Independent  type,  and 
he  might  fairly  be  described  as  a  Round- 
head who  had  lost  his  faith.  He  himself 
shows  the  truest  instinct  of  this  in  calling 
his  republished  essays  "  Lay  Sermons." 
They  abound,  in  fact,  with  the  hortatory 
passages,  the  solemn  personal  experien- 
ces, the  heart-searchings  and  earnest  ap- 
peals that  are  found  in  Puritan  literature. 
The  hypothesis  of  evolution  thus  met  a 
real  and  vital  want  in  his  nature,  and  he 
espoused  it  with  a  crusading  zeal  and  in- 
sistence surprising  enough  to  less  ardent 
minds.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this 
feature  of  his  character,  Professor  Hux- 
ley has  been  known  to  express  a  strong 
desire  for  a  scientific  hell,  to  which  the 
finally  impenitent,  those  who  persist  in 
rejecting  the  new  physical  gospel,  might 
be  condemned.  In  a  lower  degree,  and  in 
less  noble  forms,  the  same  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance is,  however,  manifested  by  all  the 
more  energetic  members  of  the  new 
school. 

A  final  note  of  sectarianism  in  the 
evolutionists  is  what  may  be  called  their 
illiterateness,  or  at  least  their  comparative 
indifference  to  every  culture  or  cultus 
except  their  own.  This  feature  is  closely 
connected  with  the  last  —  the  spirit  of 
latent  intolerance — and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  one  of  its  special  manifesta- 
tions. Just  as  religious  sectaries  think 
merely  their  own  thoughts,  read  none  but 
their  own  books,  and  are  exclusively  in- 
terested in  the  activities  of  their  own 
Httle  world,  so  genuine  evolutionists  ap- 
pear to  have  no  interest  in  any  subjects 
except  natural  history  and  anthropology. 
They  repudiate  all  inquiries  that  have  no 
direct  or  perceptible  bearing  on  these 
central  objects  of  pursuit.  From  this 
point  of  view  they  stigmatize  literature 
and  philosophy  as  vain,  if  not  frivolous, 


I  pursuits.  The  greatest  poets  —  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare  —  are 
passed  by  as  mere  "  fiddlers,"  while  met- 
aphysicians and  theologians  are  de- 
nounced as  word-jugglers  deahng  in  idle 
abstractions  and  fictitious  entities.  Even 
history  and  travels  have  in  their  view  a 
very  secondary  and  indirect  value,  as 
helping  to  throw  occasional  light  on  the 
physical  condition  of  savage  tribes  or  the 
material  fragments  of  ancient  culture. 
As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  evolutionists 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  literature, 
philosophy,  or  history.  The  faithful 
Darwinian,  like  the  faithful  Mussulman, 
judges  the  accumulated  stores  of  human 
knowledge  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
particular  faith,  and  would  deal  with  them 
as  the  Calif  Omir  did  with  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  If  other  works  contain 
only  what  is  found  in  Mr.  Darwin,  they  are 
superfluous  and  need  not  be  kept  ;  if  they 
contain  anything  different,  anything  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Darwin,  they  are  injurious, 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  The  old  idea 
of  catholic  training,  of  a  varied  and  vig- 
orous culture,  fitted  to  develop  and 
strengthen  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  is 
in  this  way  so  completely  lost  that  the 
evolutionist's  conception  of  education  ap- 
pears hardly  to  go  beyond  the  teaching  of 
physiology  and  natural  history  under  Dar- 
winian conditions.  Amidst  the  various 
and  conflicting  notions  of  liberal  educa- 
tion that  are  now  distracting  public  atten- 
tion, there  could  hardly  perhaps  be  found 
a  lower  depth  than  this. 

The  founder  himself  shares  to  a  large 
extent  in  this  central  characteristic  of  the 
school  ;  and  here  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  vital  defect  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us  — a  defect  that  goes  far  to  under- 
mine its  leading  principles,  and  vitiate 
some  of  its  most  prominent  conclusions. 
It  has  long  been  a  reproach  against  Mr. 
Darwin  that  while  he  extends  the  most 
ample  and  flattering  recognition  to  those 
of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  his  associates 
and  disciples,  he  rarely  refers  to  even  the 
highest  authorities  who  happen  to  differ 
from  him,  and  then  only  in  the  most  indi- 
rect and  sparing  manner.  So  long  as  Mr. 
Darwin  confined  himself  to  his  own  sub- 
ject, this  procedure,  though  a  sign  of  par- 
tiality, was  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence, his  own  knowledge  being  so 
complete  as  to  make  him  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  others.  But  in  "  The  Descent 
of  Man,"  and  in  the  present  work,  the 
author  is  immediately  concerned  not  only 
with  bodily  structure  and  functions,  but  , 
with  mental  powers  and   products.     He 
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is  dealing  so  directly  with  psychological 
elements  and  principles  that  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  and  the  value  of  his  conclu- 
sions must  depend  altogether  on  his  mas- 
tery of  the  facts  and  laws  of  mind.  This 
difficult  branch  of  investigation  has  been 
systematically  cultivated  by  a  series  of 
thinkers  whose  names  are  as  illustrious 
as  any  connected  with  the  advancement 
of  science.  As  the  result  of  their  labofurs, 
a  vast  body  of  elementary  facts  and  illu- 
minating principles  have  been  gradually 
accumulated,  and  moulded  into  scientific 
shape,  the  different  steps  of  the  process 
making  important  stages  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  But  Mr.  Darwin  shows 
no  sign  of  being  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  great  thinkers  whose  researches  and 
discoveries  constitute  eras  in  the  progress 
of  mental  science.  The  only  preparation 
he  seems  to  have  thought  necessary  be- 
fore assuming  the  responsible  position  of 
an  independent  authority  on  the  subject 
is  of  the  most  elementary  and  superficial 
kind.  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  Mr. 
Darwin's  philosophical  knowledge  is  ex- 
clusively derived  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer and  Professor  Bain.  He  appears  to 
have  dipped  into  the  system  of  the  one, 
and  kept  at  hand  for  ready  reference  the 
students'  manuals  produced  by  the  other. 
Now,  these  writers  —  each  justly  eminent 
in  his  own  way — notoriously  belong  to 
extreme  and  one-sided  schools.  But  Mr, 
Darwin  never  seems  to  have  enlarged  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  to  have  extend- 
ed his  reading  in  any  other  direction,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  correct  and  modify  the 
partial  statements  of  his  chosen  guides. 
He  is  never  wise  above  what  they  have 
written,  and  seems  to  have  only  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance  even  with  this  very 
limited  section  of  philosophical  literature. 
Yet  on  the  strength  of  this  elementary 
and  one-sided  knowledge  he  boldly  under- 
takes to  discuss  and  settle  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  complex  problems  of  mental  sci- 
ence. In  any  other  department  of  inquiry 
surely  such  a  procedure  would  be  justly 
considered  as  in  the  highest  degree  rep- 
rehensible. No  amount  of  eminence  in 
special  departments  of  knowledge  entitles 
a  man  to  speak  with  authority  on  a  sub- 
ject he  has  not  seriously  studied  and 
knows  little  or  nothing  about.  And  Mr. 
Darwin's  sudden  irruption  into  the  do- 
main of  mental  philosophy  is  as  though 
a  metaphysician  who  had  merely  dipped 
into  Oken's  "  Elements  of  Physiophilos- 
ophy  "  and  Carpenter's  "  Manual  of  Hu- 
man Physiology"  should,  in  virtue  of 
such  a  smattering,  set  up  as  an  independ- 


ent authority  on  the  subject,  and  boldly 
deny  the  conclusions  of  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  of  the  time. 

It  is  true  that  in  terms  Mr.  Darwin  is 
modest  enough  with  regard  to  his  preten- 
sions. He  virtually  apologizes  for  his 
limited  knowledge  of  mental  science  ; 
but  the  ground  of  the  apology,  if  worth 
anything,  ought  to  have  been  a  disquali- 
fication for  undertaking  such  a  serious 
task  as  the  evolution  of  reason  and  con- 
science from  animal  elements.  Notwith- 
standing the  modesty  of  his  tone,  nothing 
can  be  more  presumptuous  in  spirit  and 
substance  —  more  arrogant,  indeed,  in  its 
claims — than  Mr.  Darwin's  argument. 
It  necessarily  presupposes  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  psychological  activities 
and  products  not  only  in  themselves  but 
in  their  mutual  relations  and  complex  de- 
velopment, since  the  exposition  under- 
takes to  enumerate,  explain,  and  account 
for  them  all.  Mr.  Darwin  expressly 
claims  to  trace  the  origin,  growth,  and 
progress  of  the  elements  of  mind  from 
the  earliest  and  most  obscure  motions  of 
sense  up  to  the  highest  manifestations  of 
intelligence,  freedom,  and  responsibility. 
His  very  enumeration  of  these  elements 
is,  however,  hke  the  furniture  in  the  poor 
apothecary's  shop — little  more  than  "a 
beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes."  The 
higher  faculties,  which  present  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  application  of 
his  theory,  and  are  indeed  fatal  to  its 
larger  claims,  Mr.  Darwin  omits  alto- 
gether. He  does  this  avowedly,  on  the 
ground  that  hardly  any  two  authors 
agree  in  their  accounts  of  these  powers, 
his  minute  and  comprehensive  historical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  enabling  him  to 
indulge  in  such  sweeping  assertions. 
The  assertion  is  of  course  not  true  ;  and 
supposing  it  were  true,  it  would  not  re- 
lieve Mr.  Darwin  from  the  necessity  of 
discussing  such  inconvenient  questions 
as  self-consciousness,  discourse  of  reason, 
and  personal  identity.  However  hardly 
they  may  press  upon  his  particular 
theory,  these  elements  of  our  mental  life 
exist,  and  have  therefore  to  be  accounted 
for.'  And  for  the  exponent  of  the  theory 
to  shrink  from  the  crucial  test  is  a  virtual 
admission  that  it  is  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  nominally  applied. 
At  the  outset,  therefore,  the  facts  to  be 
explained  are  only  partially  considered, 
the  most  impiDrtant  being  omitted.  And 
the  reasoning  based  on  these  facts  is 
weaker  and  more  irrelevant  than  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass 
of   Mr.   Darwin's  writings.     It  stumbles 
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on  the  threshold,  and  is  marked  through- 
out by  illegitimate  assumptions  and  cir- 
cular reasonings  of  the  most  flagrant 
kind.  It  illustrates  at  every  point,  in- 
deed, the  well-known  fact,  that  when 
those  who  have  been  long  devoted  to 
minute  external  observation,  and  thus 
accustomed  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
limited  and  lower  but  safe  guidance  of 
inductive  lights  once  abandon  the  famil- 
iar path,  they  wander  far  more  widely 
and  hopelessly  than  others  whose  mental 
training  and  activities  have  been  less  ex- 
clusive. After  hugging  closely  for  half  a 
century  the  shore  of  material  fact,  navi- 
gation in  the  open  sea  of  thought  be- 
comes difficult  and  hazardous,  especially 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  compass 
and  chart  of  speculative  reason,  and  un- 
accustomed to  rule  their  course  by  the 
higher  lights  in  the  hemisphere  of  ex- 
perience —  the  lode-stars  of  rational  but 
severely  regulated  thought.  Many  won- 
der how  it  is  that  Mr.  Darwin,  being  so 
supreme  in  the  observation,  description, 
and  arrangement  of  material  facts  should 
be  so  inferior  in  deahng  with  moral  facts 
and  reasons,  so  weak  logically,  so  incon-  ' 
sequent  and  inconclusive  in  the  region  of 
abstract  speculation  and  reflective  proof.  \ 
The  explanation  is  in  part  supplied  by 
the  circumstance  just  adverted  to,  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  philosophical 
reasoning  too  late  in  life,  if  this  may  be 
said  without  offence  ;  and  partly  also  by  I 
the  fact  we  have  specially  noted,  that, 
from  his  absorption  of  mind  in  his  own 
subject,  he  has  failed  to  acquaint  himself- 
with  the  higher  province  of  inquiry  into  j 
which  he  has  somewhat  rashly  ventured. 

The  present  volume  supplies  fresh  evi- , 
dence  that  Mr.  Darwin's  ignorance  of  | 
mental  science  is  real  and  not  assumed.  1 
It  appears  from  the  very  manner  in  ' 
which  he  uses  the  authors  on  which  he 
exclusively  relies  for  such  information  as 
he  possesses.  As  his  previous  work,  to 
be  at  all  effective  or  complete,  required  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  man's  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature,  so  the  first  con- 
dition of  success  in  his  present  undertak- 
ing is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
passions,  affections,  and  emotions.  We 
naturally  expect,  therefore,  at  the  outset 
to  find  some  discrimination  of  the  special 
sensibilities  which  find  expression  in  the 
countenance  and  gesture  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. At  least  we  look  for  some  expla- 
nation of  what  is  included  under  emo- 
tion, as  well  as  some  classification  of  the 
distinctively  human  emotions.  Instead  of 
this  all  we  find  is  a  short  quotation  from 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on  an  initial  point 
that  belongs  to  the  common-place  of  the 
subject.  "  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,"  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  "has  drawn  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  emotions  and  sensations, 
the  latter  being  generated  in  our  corpo- 
real framework.  He  classes  as  feelings 
both  emotions  and  sensations."  But 
this  is  an  elementary  distinction  taken 
by  others  long  before  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
more  fully  developed  and  applied  than  by 
him.  Thus,  to  refer  only  10  an  estab- 
lished and  easily  accessible  authority,  we 
find  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  the 
following  :  —  "It  is  convenient  to  lay 
down  at  once  the  broadest  of  the  objec- 
tive distinctions  separating  the  kinds  of 
feeling.  A  sensation  is  a  feeling  whose 
excitant  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  body ; 
an  emotion  is  a  feeling  whose  excitant  is 
a  phenomenon  of  the  mind  or  conscious- 
ness of  the  subject."  And  again  a  little 
later  :  —  "  There  has  been  already  stated 
the  distribution  of  feelings  into  sensa- 
tions and  emotions,  distinguishable  by 
the  character  of  their  antecedents  or  ex- 
citants, these  being  respectively  phenom- 
ena of  the  bodily  organs  of  the  subject, 
or  of  its  consciousness."  A  writer  famil- 
iar with  the  subject  would  indeed  have 
assumed  the  distinction  as  common- 
place, without  feeling,  it  necessary  to 
quote  any  authority  in  support  of  it.  Mr. 
Darwin  might  almost  as  well  have  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
great  exponent  of  the  principle  of  evolu- 
tion, had  made  the  important  and  origi- 
nal remark  that  "  bodily  pain  is  different 
from  mental  suffering,  and  that  bruised 
muscles  may  be  discriminated  from  lac- 
erated feehngs."  Again,  in  dealing  with 
the  physical  effects  of  fear,  one  well- 
known  symptom  referred  to  is  the  partial 
paralysis  of  the  salivary  glands.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  Mr.  Darwin  quotes  his 
chief  psychological  authority: — "Mr. 
Bain  explains  in  the  following  manner 
the  origin  of  the  custom  of  subjecting 
criminals  in  India  to  the  ordeal  of  the 
morsel  of  rice  :  '  The  accused  is  made  to 
take  a  mouthful  of  rice,  and  after  a  little 
time  to  throw  it  out.  If  the  morsel  is 
quite  dry  the  party  is  believed  to  be 
guilty,  his  own  evil  conscience  operating 
to  paralyze  the  salivating  organs.'  "  Here 
both  the  fact  and  the  cause  of  it  are  as 
old  as  the.  hills,  or  at  least  so  familiar 
that  they  might  be  at  once  assumed  with- 
out any  special  authority.  In  a  manual 
published  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago 
both  are  stated,  indeed,  as  notorious  tru- 
isms.     "  Everybody  knows    the   almost 
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instantaneous  effect  of  fear  in  blanching 
the  cheeks,  and  rendering  the  eye  dull, 
as  well  as  that  of  any  intense  emotion  in 
occasioning  an  immediate  suppression  of 
various  secretions,  such  as  tears  and 
saliva.  The  cleaving  of  the  tongue  to  the 
mouth  from  violent  emotion  —  the  vox 
hceret  faucibus  —  is  easily  explicable  upon 
the  same  principles.  Everybody  knows 
the  story  of  the  detection  of  a  thief,  in  an 
establishment  of  servants,  by  the  dryness 
of  the  rice  which  he,  in  common  with  the 
rest,  had  been  compelled  to  hold  in  his 
mouth,  while  each  was  taxed  with  the 
theft."  Here,  again,  Mr.  Darwin  might 
almost  as  well  have  quoted  the  same  au- 
thority in  support  of  any  familiar  fact  — 
might  have  said,  for  instance.  Professor 
Bain  has  acutely  remarked  that  a  bitter 
taste  produces  wryness  and  contortion  of 
the  mouth,  just  as  a  bad  smell  operates 
most  energetically  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  nose. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  notice  Mr. 
Darwin's  method  of  dealing  with  the  facts 
of  expression,  and  the  principles  he  lays 
down  for  their  interpretation.  His 
method  of  arriving  at  the  facts  of  human 
emotion  is  so  characteristic  that  it  well 
deserves  a  word  or  two  of  special  com- 
ment. It  indicates  the  presence  and  ac- 
tive working  of  a  strong  preconception 
in  the  author's  mind.  Mr.  Darwin  tells 
us  that  the  principle  of  evolution  had  oc- 
curred to  him  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago,  and  that  he  has  observed  the  phe- 
nomena of  expression  at  intervals  ever 
since,  in  order  mainly,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  find  illustrations  in  confirmation  of  the 
principle.  But  parental  attachment  to  a 
new  principle  may  be  just  as  disturbing  an 
element  in  the  way  of  unbiassed  observa- 
tion as  partiahty  for  any  established 
method.  And  it  is  impossible  to  read  far 
in  the  present  volume  without  feeling  that 
the  facts  have  been  selected,  arranged, 
and  interpreted  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  new  theory  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  their  actual  character  and  the 
results  they  spontaneously  afford.  There 
is  an  obvious  effort  from  the  first  to 
bring  vividly  into  view  not  what  is  most 
distinctive  in  the  expression  of  human 
emotion,  but  what  is  common  to  men 
and  animals.  The  aim  all  through  is  to 
stretch  this  common  element  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  make  it  appear  as  large 
as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the  higher 
human  emotions  are  not  dealt  with  at  all, 
or,  if  incidentally  noticed,  are  at  once 
dismissed  as  artificial,  conventional,  and 
the  like.     As  in  "  The  Descent  of  Man  " 


the  higher  mental  powers,  being  incon- 
venient, were  passed  over,  so  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  expression  the  nobler 
emotions  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  For  the  same 
purpose  the  very  limited  expressive  ele- 
ment in  the  countenances  and  gesture  of 
animals  is  habitually  overstated,  while 
the  enormously  higher  power  of  expres- 
sion possessed  by  man  is  systematically 
understated.  In  relation  to  the  first 
point,  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Darwin 
persistently  reads  his  own  theory  into 
the  ambiguous  muscular  twitches  and 
spasms  of  monkeys  and  other  animals  is 
often  amusing  in  a  high  degree.  The 
manner  in  which  he  continually  degrades 
and  vulgarizes  human  emotion  is  equally 
striking. 

But  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  facts 
to  be  explained  shows  the  working  of 
the  same  mental  preoccupation  in  a  still 
stronger  and  more  obtrusive  form.  Mr. 
Darwin  describes  minutely  the  plan  he 
adopted  in  order  to  acquire  as  good  a 
foundation  as  possible,  and  ascertain 
how  far  particular  movements  of  the 
features  and  gestures  are  really  expres- 
sive of  certain  states  of  mind.  The  plan 
consists  in  obtaining  observations  from 
six  different  sources.  These  are,  first, 
infants,  because  they  exhibit  many  emo- 
tions with  extraordinary  force  ;  second, 
the  insane,  as  they  are  liable  to  the 
strongest  passions,  and  give  uncontrolled 
vent  to  them  ;  third,  galvanism  —  that  is, 
muscles  artificially  excited  by  means  of 
galvanic  action  ;  fourth,  art,  the  great 
masters  in  painting  and  sculpture  ;  fifth, 
ruder  and  more  savage  races  ;  sixth,  the 
lower  animals.  To  this  last  source  Mr. 
Darwin  naturally  attaches  a  "paramount 
importance,"  as  affording  "the  safest 
basis  for  generalization  on  the  causes  or 
origin  of  the  various  movements  of  ex- 
pression. Now,  if.  the  six  sources  are 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  only 
one  of  them  —  the  fourth  —  could  any 
knowledge  of  the  higher  and  more  com- 
plex human  emotions  be  derived.  And, 
curiously  enough,  this  is  precisely  the  one 
from  which  Mr.  Darwin  confesses  that  he 
obtained  little  or  nothing  suitable  to  his 
purpose.  The  five  other  sources  could 
illustrate -at  best  only  the  simpler,  ruder, 
and  more  violent  forms  of  passion.  The 
higher  emotions  are  associated  with  the 
activity  of  reason,  are  indeed  the  reflex 
or  developed  inteUigence.  But  in  infants 
reason  is  wholly  undeveloped,  mere  animal 
appetites  and  passions  having  the  su- 
premacy.    In  the  case  of  the  insane  rea- 
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son  is  dethroned,  and  while  they  are 
liable  to  uncontrolled  outbreaks  of  pas- 
sion, the  passion  is  necessarily  of  an 
irrational  and  violent  kind.  Savages, 
again,  are  the  infants  of  the  race,  and  the 
emotions  manifested  by  them  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  of  a  coarse  and  rudimentary  kind. 
This  is  still  more  true  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. It  may  be  questioned,  indeed, 
whether  they  have  emotions  at  all  in  the 
stricter  meaning  of  the  term  —  whether 
they  are  not  always  -moved  by  bodily  ap- 
petites, passions,  and  desires,  rather  than 
by  purely  mental  causes  and  antecedents. 
Then,  again,  galvanized  muscle  can  ex- 
hibit at  most  only  the  harsher  elements 
of  expression,  and  that  too  in  an  isolated 
and  extreme  form.  Nothing  can  more 
vividly  illustrate  this  than  the  hideous 
portaits  of  the  galvanized  old  man  whose 
"skin  was  little  sensitive,"  which  Mr. 
Darwin  employs  to  illustrate  his  exposi- 
tions. In  these  portraits  all  the  varieties 
of  facial  expression  are  so  repulsively  un- 
natural that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
them  is  the  more  inhuman  —  the  grin,  the 
frown,  or  the  gasp.  The  violent  distor- 
tion of  isolated  muscles  altogether  de- 
stroys the  fine  lines  and  shades  of  move- 
ment that  are  the  life  and  soul  of  sponta- 
neous expression.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  many  of  the  illustrations  could  not 
be  recognized  or  agreed  upon  as  expres- 
sions of  any  distinctively  human  emo- 
tion. 

The  result  is  that  from  the  sources  to 
which  Mr.  Darwin  exclusively  refers  for 
his  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  illus- 
trations of  the  higher  and  more  charac- 
teristic human  emotions.  They  are  all, 
no  doubt,  of  use  in  helping  to  throw  light 
on  the  lower  appetites  and  passions.  But 
in  studying  emotion  to  restrict  attention 
to  such  sources  is  a  glaringly  partial  and 
one-sided  procedure.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  adequate  knowledge  of  human  expres- 
sion can  be  gained  from  studying  only 
the  rude,  undeveloped,  and  abnormal 
forms  of  humanity.  If  the  facts  of  ex- 
pression are  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole, 
humanity  must  be  studied  not  merely  in 
its  dwarfed,  diseased,  and  arrested  shapes, 
but  in  typical  examples  of  varied  faculty 
and  developed  power.  Men  of  at  least 
average  endowment  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served under  circumstances  that  call  into 
Eree  and  varied  play  the  higher  as  well  as 
the  lower  powers  of  intelligence  and  sen- 
sibility, and  especially  in  the  critical  mo- 
|lnents  that  give  concentrated  ancl  intense 
ixpression  to  conflicting  desires,  or  re- 
real  as  by  a  flash  of  light  the  master  pas- 


sions of  the  mind.  These  are  the  mo- 
ments of  exultation  and  depression  and 
especially  the  seasons  of  reverses,  perils, 
and  distress,  the  effect  of  which  is  so 
finely  described  by  Lucretius  :  — 

Quo  magis  in  dubiis  hominem  spectare  periclis 
Convenit  adversisque  in  rebus  noscere  qui  sit; 
Nam  veras  voces  turn  demum  pectore  ad  imo 
Eliciuntur;  et  eripitur persoita.,  manet  res. 

At  such  seasons  the  mask  is  torn  away, 
and  the  man  remains  ;  all  disguises  of 
conventional  expression  disappear,  and 
the  realities  of  life,  the  innermost  feel- 
ings and  desires,  are  revealed  in  their 
naked  depth,  truthfulness,  and  power. 

Now,  apart  from  long  and  minute  per- 
sonal observation,  the  only  way  of  carry- 
ing on  this  study  is  by  means  of  litera- 
ture and  art  —  in  the  pages  of  great  poets 
and  prose  writers,  and  the  works  of  the 
masters  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
writings  of  the  more  eminent  authors, 
who  have  been  careful  observers  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  had  the  profoundest  in- 
sight into  the  mysteries  of  human  pas- 
sion, abound  with  admirable  touches  and 
truthful  descriptions  of  expression.  Mr. 
Darwin,  it  is  true,  does  not  include  liter- 
ature amongst  the  sources  from  whence 
information  on  the  subject  may  be  de- 
rived, but  he  avails  himself  of  it  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  Happily  in  this  re- 
spect, his  practice  is  wider  than  his  pre- 
cept, or  his  exposition  would  be  more 
imperfect  than  it  is.  But  although  he 
has  derived  a  few  graphic  delineations 
from  novehsts  and  poets,  especially  from 
Shakespeare,  this  rich  vein  of  illustration 
is  left  comparatively  unworked.  This  has 
mainly  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that 
great  poets  dehght  to  exemplify  the  high- 
er and  nobler  aspects  of  emotion  which 
Mr.  Darwin,  as  a  rule,  neglects.  Had  he 
taken  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of 
the  higher  ranges  of  expression,  the  illus- 
trative quotations  from  Shakespeare  alone 
might  have  been  multiplied  ten-fold. 
Then,  again,  the  more  intense,  suscepti- 
ble, and  keenly  observant  modern  poets, 
such  as  Shelley,  abound  with  vivid  images 
of  the  darker  passions,  as  well  as  with 
exquisite  descriptions  of  the  kindled  and 
exalted  gestures  in  which  the  nobler  feel- 
ings and  desires  find  expression.  This, 
indeed,  is  what  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  the 
poet  that,  being  richly  endowed  with 
sensibility  himself,  he  should  be  keenly 
alive  to  its  manifestations  in  others,  dis- 
criminating with  quick  intuitive  precision 
even  the  more  subtle,  delicate,  and  eva- 
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nescent  forms  of  emotion.  Many  writers 
of  imaginative  prose,  too,  are  gifted  with 
such  a  spirit  of  minute  observation  that 
tlieir  pictures  of  human  nature  possess  a 
kind  of  photographic  truth,  distinctness, 
and  reahty.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  more  eminent  female  novelists,  who 
have  a  rare  power  of  making  emotion  vis- 
ible by  its  external  signs,  as  well  as  audi- 
ble by  its  impassioned  utterances.  Such 
women,  being  endowed  with  keen  and 
delicate  sensibility,  have  an  extraordinary 
power  of  detecting  varying  shades  of 
expression,  and  an  intuitive  perception 
of  their  meaning,  amounting  almost  to 
divination.  Mr.  Darwin  has  derived  a 
few  illustrations  from  this  source,  but 
they  might  with  advantage  have  been 
greatly  multiplied.  Indeed,  from  the 
works  of  George  Eliot  alone  there  might 
easily  be  selected  felicitous  descriptive 
touches  embracing  almost  every  kind  of 
human  emotion  and  desire. 

What  is  thus  true  of  literature  is  still 
more  true  of  art,  the  main  business  of 
great  painters  and  sculptors  being  to 
study  and  portray  the  more  characteris- 
tic types  of  human  nature,  the  more  im- 
pressive and  affecting  manifestations  of 
human  emotion.  The  great  artists  have 
profoundly  studied  the  play  of  human 
feeling,  have  carefully  observed  the  indi- 
cations of  passion  and  affection,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  permanently  record- 
ing them  in  eloquent  light  and  shadow,  in 
living  lines  and  colours,  or  in  breathing 
bronze  and  marble.  Their  works  accord- 
ingly are  the  great  store-house  of  materi- 
als for  illustrating  the  entire  range  of 
human  gesture  and  expression.  This  was 
so  fully  recognized  by  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
that  he  entitled  his  great  work  "  The 
Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression 
in  connexion  with  the  Fine  Arts."  Yet 
from  this  prolific  source  Mr.  Darwin  has 
not,  we  believe,  derived  a  single  illustra- 
tion. Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  he  even 
asserts  that,  after  examining  copies  of 
the  well-known  works  of  the  great  painters 
and  sculptors,  he  found  Httle  or  nothing 
suitable  to  his  purpose.  We  venture  to 
think  that  with  unbiassed  judges  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  this  will  be  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  that  purpose, 
will  sufficiently  indicate  that  from  the 
very  outset  Mr.  Darwin  has  not  attempted 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  human 
emotion,  but  only  those  parts  of  it  which 
could  be  readily  connected  with  the  man- 
ifestations of  brute  instincts,  of  animal 
appetites  and  desires. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  is  instructive  to 


compare  Mr.  Darwin's  treatise  with  that 
just  referred  to  —  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
classical  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
expression.  In  all  vital  points  of  concep- 
tion and  treatment,  indeed,  no  contrast 
could  be  more  striking  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  two  works,  or,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  more  strikingly  in  favour  of 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Expression  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Fine  Arts."  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  it  is  true,  deals  largely  with  expres- 
sion in  animals  as  well  as  in  man  ;  but  he 
does  not,  like  Mr.  Darwin,  invert  the  true 
proportions  of  the  subject,  by  trying  to  as- 
similate what  is  highest  in  expression  to 
what  is  meanest  and  lowest.  He  preserves 
in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  truth, 
modesty,  and  balance  of  nature.  While 
he  studied  diligently  the  lower  sources 
whence  a  knowledge  of  expression  in  its 
rudimentary  forms  may  be  derived,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  higher  sources,  the 
fullest  consideration  of  which  must  crown 
any  adequate  exposition  of  the  subject. 
Then,  with  regard  to  style  and  treatment, 
Sir  Charles  Bell  was  not  more  decisively 
Mr.  Darwin's  superior  as  an  anatomist 
and  physiologist  than  as  a  man  of  taste 
and  of  literary  and  philosophical  culture. 
His  style  is  marked  by  the  rarest  union 
of  gracefulness  and  strength,  of  purity, 
precision,  and  admirably  co-ordinated 
scientific  and  literary  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Darwin's  writing  is 
marked  by  slang  phrases,  vulgarisms,  and 
a  pervading  looseness  of  structure  that, 
apart  from  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
would  often  make  the  mere  reading  a 
wearisome  task.  We  only  wish  there 
were  space  at  command  to  exemplify  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  immense  superiority  in 
this  respect.  But  all  who  are  familiar 
with  his  essay  will  remember  how  happily 
it  illustrates  the  higher  culture  that  illu- 
minates special  knowledge,  connects 
science  with  history  and  philosophy,  and 
thus  gives  to  its  expositions  a  distinc- 
tively literary  character,  and  a  broadly 
human  interest.  The  author's  varied, 
rich,  and  refined  training  as  a  thinker 
and  critic  appears  in  every  part,  not  only 
in  the  style,  but  in  the  finished  accuracy, 
fulness,  and  plastic  grouping  of  the  de- 
tails, in  the  firm  and  flexible  command  of 
general-principles,  and  in  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  illustrations,  both  literary  and 
artistic.  The  literary  illustrations  are  so 
numerous  indeed  that  the  more  eminent 
poets,  belonging  to  almost  all  the  great 
periods  oi  literature  —  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Ovid  ;  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso  ; 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  —  are 
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laid  under  contribution  for  felicitous 
descriptive  touches  or  more  elaborate  but 
exquisitely  delicate  and  truthful  illustra- 
tions of  expression. 

But  the  respective  relation  or  attitude 
of  the  two  writers  towards  art  brings  out 
the  vital  difference  of  conception  and 
treatment  in  the  most  striking  form.  Mr. 
Darwin  apparently  knows  nothing  of  art, 
and  certainly  has  no  perception  of  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  subject  he  under- 
takes to  expound.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
professes  to  have  looked  into  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  European  painters 
and  sculptors  without  discovering  any 
important  elements  of  expression  in  their 
works.  With  Sir  Charles  Bell  art  is  so 
vitally  related  to  expression  as  to  find  a 
place  in  the  very  title  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Darwin's  studies  in  art  appear  to  have 
been  restricted  to  looking  over  a  few 
photographic  copies  of  the  works  of  great 
masters.  Sir  Charles  Bell  went  to  Italy 
for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  its 
galleries  and  studying  the  splendid  mon- 
uments of  painting  and  sculpture  the 
country  contains.  Mr.  Darwin  has  not  a 
single  "illustration  derived  from  art,  no 
reference  to  the  subject,  indeed,  except 
the  passage  in  which  he  dismisses  it  from 
consideration.  Sir  Charles  Bell's  work 
abounds  with  the  happiest  illustrations 
derived  from  painting  and  sculpture.  We 
may  point  to  his  descriptions  of  Guer- 
cino's  Departure  of  Hagar,  in  the  Gallery 
of  Milan,  of  Raphael's  St.  Cecilia,  of 
Guido's  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  and  of 
a  Pieta  by  Michael  Angelo  as  admirable 
examples.  From  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  expression,  moreover, 
Sir  Charles  Bell  was  in  this  way  able  not 
only  to  appreciate  and  employ  for  his 
own  purposes  the  truthful  delineations  of 
the  emotions  by  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  ;  he  was  able  to  criticize  their 
work,  to  detect  the  points  where  they 
failed  accurately  to  represent  the  com- 
plexity or  harmony  of  muscular  movement 
involved  in  particular  emotions,  or  sacri- 
ficed the  concensus  of  expressive  form 
and  gesture  to  the  imagined  requirements 
of  the  composition.  In  general,  however, 
his  finely  critical 'and  scientific  insight 
led  him  to  vindicate  afresh  the  wonder- 
fully accurate  rendering  of  emotion  in 
gesture  and  expression  which  character- 
^^izes  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  both 
'  ^Bpn  painting  and  sculpture. 
^B  The  reasons  of  this  widely  different 
^Btreatment  of  art  by  the  two  authors  are  as 
^Bworthy  of  notice  as  the  treatment  itself. 
^^KVith  Sir  Charles  Bell  expression  is  the 


'  material  reflex  or  manifestation  of  mind- 
It  indicates  the  command  of  an  intelli- 
'  gent  and  sensitive  being  over  the  physi- 
cal machinery  which  is  its  instrument  — 
an  instrument  admirably  adapted  in  every 
part  for  this  purpose,  and  which  has  an 
important  share  in  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  latent  power.  But  that  power, 
once  developed  through  the  double  in- 
strumentality of  speech  and  gesture,  may, 
and  often  does,  assert  its  superiority  by 
governing  the  physical  machinery,  not  of 
course  independently  of  outward  condi- 
tions and  bodily  wants,  but  in  absolute 
conformity  to  ideal  aims,  to  a  spiritualis- 
tic conception  of  life  and  labour.  Of  this 
outward  revelation  of  pov/ers  and  ca- 
pacities, transcending  all  merely  animal 
elements,  great  artists  are  the  students 
and  interpreters.  As  the  result  of  their 
labours,  its  essential  points  are  tran- 
scribed with  ever-increasing  fulness  and 
accuracy  for  the  delight  and  instruction 
of  mankind.  At  first  the  interpretation 
is  feeble  and  faltering,  the  transcript  im- 
perfect, but  with  the  progress  of  art  it 
advances  in  delicacy,  truthfulness,  and 
power,  until  it  becomes  an  authentic  rev- 
elation of  the  nobler  elements  of  mind, 
the  higher  nature  of  man.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  traces  this  progress  in  his  introduc- 
tion :  — 

With  better  times  the  influence  of  the 
Church  was  more  happily  exercised,  and  finer 
feelings  prevailed.  The  subjects  were  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  noble  efforts  were  made, 
attesting  a  deep  feeling  of  every  condition  of 
humanity.  What  we  see  in  the  churches  of 
Italy,  and  almost  in  every  church,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  innocence  and  tenderness  in  the 
Madonna  and  Child  and  in  the  young  St.  John. 
Contrasted  with  the  truth,  and  beauty,  and 
innocence  of  the  Virgin,  there  is  the  mature 
beauty  and  abandonment  of  the  Magdalen.  In 
the  dead  Christ,  in  the  swooning  of  the  mother 
of  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  Marys  there  is  the 
utmost  scope  for  the  genius  of  the  painter. 
We  see  there,  also,  the  grave  character  of 
mature  years  in  the  prophets  and  evangelists, 
and  the  grandeur  of  expression  in  Moses.  In 
short,  we  have  the  whole  range  of  human 
character  and  expression,  from  the  divine 
lovehness  and  purity  of  the  infant  Saviour,  of 
angels  and  saints,  to  the  strength,  fierceness, 
and  brutality  of  the  executioners. 

This  manifestation  of  inward  and 
higher  feeling  beautifies  even  what  is 
physically  weak,  poor,  and  unattrac- 
tive :  — 

_  Human  sentiments  prevailing  in  the  expres- 
sion  of  a  face  will  always  make  it  agreeable- 
or  lovely.  Expression  is  even  of  more  conse- 
quence than  shape  :  it  will  light  up  features- 
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otherwise  heavy;  it  \vill  make  us  forget  all  but 
the  quality  of  the  mind.  As  the  natural  tones 
of  the  voice  are  understood  and  felt  by  all,  so 
it  is  with  the  movements  of  the  countenance; 
on  these  we  are  continually  intent,  and  the 
mind  ever  insensibly  exercised.  .  .  .  Anatomy, 
in  its  relation  to  the  arts  of  design,  is,  in  truth, 
the  grammar  of  that  language  in  which  they 
address  us.  The  expressions,  attitudes,  and 
movements  of  the  human  figure  are  the  char- 
acters of  this  language,  adapted  to  convey  the 
effect  of  historical  narration,  as  well  as  to 
show  the  working  of  human  passion,  and  to 
give  the  most  striking  and  lively  indications  of 
intellectual  power  and  energy.  The  art  of  the 
painter,  considered  with  a  view  to  these  inter- 
esting representations,  assumes  a  high  charac- 
ter. Every  lesser  embellishment  and  minute- 
ness of  detail  is  regarded  by  an  artist  who  has 
those  more  enlarged  views  of  his  profession  as 
foreign  to  the  main  design,  distracting  and 
hurtful  to  the  grand  effect,  admired  only  as 
accurate  imitations,  almost  appearing  to  be 
what  they  are  not.  ...  It  is  by  his  creative 
powers  alone  that  he  can  become  truly  a 
painter;  and  for  these  he  is  to  trust  to  original 
genius,  cultivated  and  enriched  by  a  constant 
observation  of  nature.  Till  he  has  acquired  a 
poet's  eye  for  nature,  and  can  seize  with  intui- 
tive quickness  the  appearances  of  passion,  and 
all  the  effects  produced  upon  the  body  by  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  he  has  not  raised  him- 
self above  the  mechanism  of  his  art,  nor  does 
he  rank  with  the  poet  or  historian.  ...  As 
we  may  define  anatomy  to  be  the  examination 
of  that  structure  by  which  the  mind  expresses 
emotion,  and  through  which  the  emotions  are 
controlled  and  modified,  it  introduces  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  relations  and  mutual  influ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  mind  and  the 
body.  To  the  painter,  therefore,  the*  study  is 
necessarily  one  of  great  importance;  it  does 
not  teach  him  to  use  his  pencil,  but  it  teaches 
him  to  observe  nature,  to  see  forms  in  their 
minute  varieties  which,  but  for  the  principles 
here  elucidated,  would  pass  unnoticed  —  to 
catch  expressions  so  evanescent  that  they  must 
escape  him,  did  he  not  know  their  sources.  It 
is  this  reducing  of  things  to  their  principles 
which  elevates  his  art  into  a  connexion  with 
philosophy,  and  which  gives  it  the  character  of 
a  liberal  art. 

By  anatomy  in  its  relation  to  the  arts  of 
design  I  understand  not  merely  the  study  of 
the  individual  and  dissected  muscles  of  the 
face,  or  body,  or  limbs,  but  the  observation  of 
all  the  characteristic  varieties  which  distin- 
guish the  frame  of  the  body  or  countenance. 
A  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  infancy, 
youth,  or  age;  of  sickness  or  robust  health; 
or  of  the  contrasts  between  manly  or  muscular 
strength  and  feminine  delicacy;  or  of  the 
appearances  which  pain  or  death  present,  be- 
longs to  its  province  as  much  as  the  study  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  when  affected  in  emo- 
tion. Viewed  in  this  comprehensive  light, 
anatomy  forms  a  science  not  only  of  great 
interest,  but  one  which  will  be  sure  to  give  the 


artist  a  true  spirit  of  observation,  teach^him  to 
distinguish  what  is  essential  to  just  expression, 
and  direct  his  attention  to  appearances  on 
which  the  effect  and  force,  as  well  as  the  deli- 
cacy, of  his  delineations  will  be  found  to 
depend. 

This  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
groundwork  or  grammar  of  art,  the  play 
of  the  muscles  involved  in  expression, 
Sir  Charles  Bell  justly  regards  as  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  ideal  beauty,  as 
well  as  for  reaching  the  dignity,  grandeur, 
and  power,  the  majestic  harmony  and  re- 
pose, that  belong  to  the  masterpieces  of 
classic  art.  This  end  is  obtained  in  the 
highest  perfection,  indeed,  by  vividly  de- 
picting the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  its 
physical  instruments  and  conditions,  the 
innate  greatness  of  soul  that  overcomes 
the  extremities  of  bodily  torture  and  men- 
tal anguish  :  — 

With  the  view  of  attaining  beauty,  the  artist 
is  not  to  slight  nature  or  to  avoid  it,  but  to 
study  it  deeply,  as  the  only  source  of  improve- 
ment. He  must  not  only  contemplate  those 
beauties  which  we  may  suppose  to  stand  be- 
fore him,  but  consider  where  they  differ  from 
others  less  admirable.  How  beautiful  that 
smile!  How  eloquent  those  lips!  Let  him 
ask  himself  in  what  this  consists.  Smiling  and 
speech  are  characteristic  of  man,  and  are  be- 
stowed to  express  the  affections  of  the  heart 
and  communicate  thought.  Give  to  the  mouth 
the  capacity  for  these.  Observe  the  forehead 
and  the  defined  eyebrow ;  what  is  there  in 
nature  superior?  Let  him  mark  them,  and 
then  raise  and  throw  forward  the  forehead  — 
a  feature  especially  human  and  elevating  to 
the  countenance.  Now  he  sees  that  depth  is 
given  to  the  eye;  that  the  shadows  fall  with 
bold  relief;  the  eyebrow  acquires  more  free- 
dom, stands  in  a  finer  arch,  and  is  more  ex- 
pressive of  agreeable  emotions.  And  thus  he 
passes  from  point  to  point,  from  one  feature 
to  another  —  the  nose,  the  ear  —  exaggerating 
a  little  the  outline  of  whatever  indicates  the 
higher  and  purer  qualities,  and  avoiding  what 
is  low,  or  whatever  is  associated  with  the  baser 
human  passions  or  with  the  form  of  the  brutes; 
and  by  insensible  gradations  and  long  contem- 
plation of  what  is  highest  and  best  he  acquires, 
and  from  nature,  that  idea  which  is,  in  his 
mind,  the  perfection  of  form.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
painter  must  study  the  traits  of  human  ex- 
pression. The  noblest  aim  of  painting  is 
unquestionably  to  affect  the  mind,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  the  representation  of  senti- 
ment and  passion  —  of  emotion  as  indicated 
by  the  figure  and  the  countenance.  But  if  it 
be  contended  that  an  imposing  stillness  and 
tranquillity  must  pervade  the  higher  subjects 
of  painting,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  a 
tranquillity  which  he  can  never  attain  who  is 
not  capable  of  representing  all  the  violence 
and    agitation  of    passion.      It   is    not   such 
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repose  as  the  artist  who  has  despised  or ' 
neglected  natural  character  may  be  able  to  : 
represent,  but  such  as  he  alone  can  conceive  I 
and  execute  who  has  studied  all  the  variety  of  j 
expression,  and  learned  the  anatomy  of  the 
face  and  limbs  in  their  most  violent  action. 
Nay,  tranquillity  or  repose,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  words,  can  only  be  truly  represented  by 
one  who  can  with  equal  facility  give  energy  to 
the  features  and  figure;  for  in  rest  there  must 
be  character,  and  that  character  will  best  be 
expressed  by  him  who  has  studied  the  effect  of 
the  action  of  the  muscles.  It  ought  also  to 
be  remembered  that  repose  and  agitation  must 
ever  greatly  depend  on  contrast  and  opposi- 
tion. There  are  few  grand  subjects  in  history 
or  mythology  in  which  the  tranquillity  and 
higher  beauty  of  expression  in  the  main  figure 
does  not  borrow  some  aid  from  the  contrast  of 
the  harsher  features,  more  marked  characters, 
and  more  passionate  gestures  of  the  surround- 
ing groups. 

From  this  just  and  fruitful  conception 
of  the  relation  of  art  to  expression  we 
turn  for  a  final  contrast  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
account  of  his  art-studies  and  their  re- 
sult. This  account,  short  as  it  is,  throws 
so  much  light  on  the  author's  taste  and 
appreciation,  that  every  word  of  it  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  :  — 

"  I  had  hoped,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  to  derive 
much  aid  from  the  great  masters  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  who  are  such  close  observers. 
Accordingly  I  have  looked  at  photographs  and 
engravings  of  many  well-known  works,  but, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  have  not  thus  profited. 
The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  in  works  of  art 
beauty  is  the  chief  object,  and  strongly  con- 
tracted facial  muscles  destroy  beauty.  The 
story  of  the  composition  is  generally  told  with 
wonderful  force  and  truth  by  skilfully  given 
accessories." 

Here  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
author  unconsciously  reveals  what  he  is 
in  search  of —  "  strongly  contracted  facial 
muscles  "  —  and  these,  of  course,  mainly 
belong  to  the  lower  and  more  violent  pas- 
sions. But,  apart  from  this,  the  state- 
ment as  applied  to  the  great  schools  of 
European  art  is  so  remarkable  that  we 
earnestly  commend  it  to  any  one,  espe- 
cially to  any  disciple,  who  combines  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Darwin's  knowledge  and 
judgment  with  the  very  slightest  individ- 
ual acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The 
statement  virtually  is  that  in  the  works 
of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  the 
countenances  and  gestures  are  as  a  rule 
inexpressive,  the  story  of  the  composi- 
tion being  told  by  skilfully  given  acces- 
sories. We  need  hardly  say  that  this  is 
not  true  even  with  regard  to  ancient  art 
—  to  Greek  sculpture  —  where  the  sense 


of  harmony,  repose,  and  completeness  of 
effect  was  so  strong  that  expression  and 
gesture  are  often  partially  sacrificed  to 
beauty  of  feature  and  proportion  of  form. 
Even  here,  however,  the  educated  and  ob- 
servant eye  will  find  rich  materials  for  the 
study  of  expression  as  well  as  of  feature 
and  form.  But  as  applied  to  mediaeval  and 
modern  art,  and  especially  to  the  great  Ital- 
ian schools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  Mr. 
Darwin's  statement  is  ludicrously  wide 
of  the  mark  —  is,  indeed,  the  exact  re-- 
verse  of  the  truth.  Expression  is  the 
very  point  by  which  modern  art  is  so 
broadly  and  decisively  separated  from 
ancient  art.  This  element  is  so  predom- 
inant and  distinctive  as  to  constitute  not 
only  the  glory  of  modern  art,  but  to  some 
extent  its  reproach  as  well.  At  least 
critics,  like  Winckelmann,  devoted  to 
classic  art  condemn  modern  or  romantic 
art  on  the  very  ground  of  gesture  being 
made  too  prominent,  of  a  disproportion- 
ate attention  being  given  to  expression, 
beauty,  harmony,  and  proportion  being 
often  sacrificed  to  the  powerful  rendering 
of  passion.  Critics  of  almost  all  schools, 
indeed,  have  recognized  the  tendency  of 
modern  art  to  make  individual  feeling 
unduly  prominent,  to  give  concentrated 
and  intense,  if  not  exaggerated,  expres- 
sion to  emotion.  The  striking,  and  well- 
known  contrast  between  ancient  and 
modern  art  in  this  respect  is  brought  viv- 
idly out  in  one  of  Browning's  most  char- 
acteristic poems,  entitled  "  Old  Pictures 
in  Florence."  While  the  whole  poem  is 
full  of  truth,  stated  in  the  author's  eccen- 
tric and  wayward  style,  a  single  stanza 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  vital  point  of 
the  contrast :  — 

On  which  I  conclude  that  the  early  painters, 
To  cries  of  "  Greek  art,  and  what  more  wish 
you?" 
Replied,  "  Become  now  self-acquainters. 

And  paint  man,  man  —  whatever  the  issue! 
Make  the  hopes  shine  through  the  flesh  they 
fray. 
New  fears  aggrandize  the  rags  and  tatters, 
So  bring  the  invisible  full  into  play, 
Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs — what  mat- 
ters?" 

From  the  very  rise  of  modern  art  in 
Italy,  its  progress  was  marked  by  a  series 
of  masters  and  schools,  whose  aim  was 
to  give  full  expression  to  varieties  of  j^er- 
sonal  character.  Their  work  is  conspic- 
uous for  the  force  of  well-defined  feeling 
in  the  face  and  gesture  of  individual 
figures,  and  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
groups  to  which  they  belong.  The  names 
of   Cimabue,  Giotto,   Orcagna,  and  Mas- 
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saccio,  of  Bellini,  Titian,  Giorgione,  and 
Ghirlandajo,  will  sufficiently  recall  the 
long  line  of  early  but  illustrious  painters, 
remarkable  for  the  vivid  and  powerful 
rendering  of  expression.  Other  contem- 
porary masters  devoted  themselves  al- 
most exclusively  to  religious  subjects, 
and  became  eminent  for  the  exquisite 
truth  and  purity  with  which  they  delin- 
eated the  more  tender  and  intense  affec- 
tions, such  as  filial  piety,  saintly  devo- 
tion, and  maternal  love.  The  best  char- 
acteristics of  these  previous  schools  were, 
it  is  well  known,  united  in  the  works  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael ;  and  to  say  that  the  master- 
pieces of  these  great  artists  are  relatively 
expressionless,  that  expression  is  neg- 
lected or  sacrificed  in  their  works,  is 
simply  a  blank  confession  of  ignorance 
or  insensibility.  If  illustrations  were  re- 
quired they  might  be  found  near  at  hand. 
From  Raphael's  cartoons  alone  there 
might  be  obtained  admirable  exemplifi- 
cations of  almost  every  human  emotion 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Darwin  —  of  sorrow, 
pity,  anxiety,  and  acute  suffering  ;  of  joy, 
expectation,  and  enthusiasm  ;  of  hatred, 
malice,  disgust,  fear,  wonder,  horror,  and 
amazement. 

But  although  there  is  no  historic  truth 
or  relevancy  in  Mr.  Darwin's  statement 
about  art,  it  has  no  doubt  a  meaning  in 
relation  to  himself  and  his  own  narrow 
point  of  view.  He  failed  to  find  what  he 
w^anted  in  the  best  pictures  and  statues, 
because  the  great  painters,  while  embody- 
ing in  their  works  the  whole  range  of 
human  feeling,  still  select  in  the  main  for 
representation  the  pure,  refined,  and 
exalted  emotions.  These,  as  we  already 
know,  have  little  interest  for  Mr.  Darwin. 
Had  he  taken  a  truer  and  more  compre- 
hensive .view  of  the  subject,  instead  of 
finding  their  works  useless,  he  would 
have  found  them  invaluable.  Nay,  even 
within  the  lower  ranges  and  less  noble 
aspects  of  emotion  he  deals  with,  Mr. 
Darwin  would  have  found  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  art  of  essential  service.  We  may 
take  as  a  single  example,  his  curious  and 
highly  characteristic  account  of  tender- 
ness and  love  :  — 

Lave,  tender  feelings,  dr'c.  —  Although  the 
emotion  of  love  (for  instance,  that  of  a  mother 
for  her  infant)  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  any  proper  or  peculiar  means  of 
expression;  and  this  is  intelligible,  as  it  has 
not  habitually  led  to  any  special  line  of  action. 
No  doubt,  as  affection  is  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion, it  generally  causes  a  gentle  smile  and 


some  brightening  of  the  eyes.  A  strong  de- 
sire to  touch  the  beloved  person  is  commonly 
felt;  and  love  is  expressed  by  this  means  more 
plainly  than  by  any  other.  Hence  we  long  to 
clasp  in  our  arms  those  whom  we  tenderly 
love.  We  probably  owe  this  desire  to  inher- 
ited habit,  in  association  with  the  nursing  and 
tending  of  our  children,  and  with  the  mutual 
caresses  of  lovers. 

With  the  lower  animals  we  see  the  same 
principle  of  pleasure  derived  from  contact  in 
association  with  love.  Dogs  and  cats  mani- 
festly take  pleasure  in  rubbing  against  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  in  being  rubbed  or 
patted  by  them.  Many  kinds  of  monkeys,  as 
I  am  assured  by  the  keepers  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  delight  in  fondling  and  being  fondled 
by  each  other,  and  by  persons  to  whom  they 
are  attached.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  described  to 
me  the  behaviour  of  two  chimpanzees  —  rather 
older  animals  than  those  generally  imported 
into  this  country  —  when  they  were  first 
brought  together.  They  sat  opposite,  touch- 
ing each  other  with  their  much-protruded  lips, 
and  the  one  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  other.  They  then  mutually  folded  each 
other  in  their  arms.  Afterwards  they  stood 
up,  each  with  one  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
other,  lifted  up  their  heads,  opened  their 
mouths,  and  yelled  with  delight. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
view,  maternal  love  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  proper  or  peculiar  means  of  ex- 
pression. But  had  he  carefully  studied 
the  Madonnas  of  some  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, he  would  have  found  abundant  rea- 
sons for  a  different  opinion.  We  may 
give,  as  an  instance,  a  description  of  one 
by  Shelley  :  — 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
pictures  of  Guido  which  I  saw  was  a  Madonna 
Lattante.  She  is  leaning  over  her  child,  and 
the  maternal  feelings  with  which  she  is  per- 
vaded are  shadowed  forth  on  her  soft  and 
gentle  countenance  and  in  her  simple  and 
affectionate  gestures.  There  is  what  an  un- 
feeling observer  would  call  a  dulness  in  the 
expression  of  her  face;  her  eyes  are  almost 
closed,  her  lip  depressed;  there  is  a  serious 
and  even  heavy  relaxation,  as  it  were,  of  all 
the  muscles  which  are  called  into  action  by 
ordinary  emotions;  but  it  is  only  as  if  the 
spirit  of  love,  almost  insupportable  from  its 
intensity,  were  brooding  over  and  weighing 
down  the  soul,  or  whatever  it  is,  without 
which  the  material  frame  is  inanimate  and 
inexpressive. 

This  gives  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  emotion.  It  is  marked  not  only  by 
absorbed  devotion,  but  by  infinite  yearn- 
ing and  an  almost  divine  compassion.  It 
has,  moreover,  an  element  of  latent  sad- 
ness, of  attendrisseme7it  inseparable,  per- 
haps, from  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
pure  affection.     The  utter  self-forgetful- 
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ness  of  the  emotion,  the  complete  outgo- 
ing of  heart  to  the  beloved  object,  sub- 
dues the  harsher  lines  with  which  the  vio- 
lent and  selfish  passions  —  such  as  fear 
and  jealousy,  hatred  and  revenge — fur- 
row and  scar  the  countenance.  All  hard 
lines  and  unlovely  shadows  melt  away  in 
the  softened  and  radiant  fulness  of  ma- 
ternal fruition.  From  the  object  of  de- 
votion being  neither  superior  in  nature 
as  in  heavenly  love,  nor  in  position  and 
power  as  in  conjugal  affection,  but  whol- 
ly dependent  and  usually  infolded  within 
the  caressing  arms,  the  eyes  will  natu- 
rally have  a  downward  gaze,  and  the  lids, 
from  the  constancy  of  habit,  will  be 
slightly  drooped.  Again,  the  strong  ma- 
ternal yearning,  touched  with  seriousness 
in  its  depth  and  intensity,  will  slightly 
depress  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  The 
eyes  and  mouth,  the  main  expressive 
centres  of  intensely  human  emotion,  thus 
aid  in  portraying  the  dominant  feeling. 
To  so  marked  an  extent  is  this  the  case, 
that  there  are  many  celebrated  pictures, 
where,  apart  from  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  Child,  or  other  accessories,  the 
expression  of  the  Madonnas  would  at 
once  be  recognized  as  that  of  maternal 
love.  The  expression  proper  to  other 
forms  of  the  general  emotion  touched  or 
charged  with  religious  feeling  or  with  de- 
votion for  a  lofty  ideal  of  any  kind,  are 
illustrated  in  the  imaginative  portraiture 
of  saints  and  martyrs.  Religious  devo- 
tion, for  example  —  the  intense  but  calm 
and  steadfast  fervour  of  conscious  ab- 
sorption in  a  higher  life,  and  the  rapture 
of  ideal  passion,  of  ecstatic  emotional 
fruition,  are  represented  respectively  in 
Raphael's  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Cecilia. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  passage  quoted,  that  Mr.  Darwin  re- 
gards the  highest  form  of  this  absorbing 
emotion  —  mutual  love  —  as  a  cutaneous 
affection,  resting  ultimately  on  the  mu- 
tual contact  and  irritation  of  adjacent 
claws  and  skins,  and  represented  in  the 
most  lively  form  by  the  favourite  actions 
and  occupations  of  apes  and  monkeys. 
This  view  of  the  matter  may  be  appro- 
priately left  without  comment. 

Before  passing  from  the  passage,  which 
may  be  described  throughout  as  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  we 
may  however  notice  a  characteristic  piece 
of  reasoning  it  contains.  Just  as  Mr.  Dar- 
win's account  of  human  intelligence  and 
human  emotion  is  an  inversion  of  the  true 
method  of  nature,  so  his  argumentation 
is  an  inversion  of  the  true  method  of  rea- 
soning.    Much  of  it  when  carefully  an- 


alyzed will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  novel 
principle  that  the  effect  produces  its  own 
cause.  Thus,  in  the  passage  on  love, 
Mr.  Darwin  argues  that  the  desire  of  ca- 
ressing springs  from  the  habit  of  caress- 
ing ;  and  as  on  this  theory  the  habit  can- 
not be  traced  to  desire,  it  is  perhaps  ul- 
timately resolvable  into  an  aversion. 
And  if  so,  on  Darwinian  principles,  the 
desire  of  caressing  would  be  explained 
by  an  aversion  to  caressing.  This  may 
be  paralleled  with  the  exquisite  logical 
see-saw  in  "  The  Descent  of  Man  "  on 
the  relation  of  higher  mental  power  to 
language,  the  growth  of  speech  being 
traced  to  the  existence  of  higher  mental 
power,  and  the  higher  mental  power  as- 
cribed to  the  use  of  language. 

We  must  pass  in  conclusion  from  Mr. 
Darwin's  acephalous  method  of  gathering 
his  facts  to  his  equally  characteristic  and 
truncated  method  of  explaining  them. 
Mr.  Darwin's  great  object  in  undertaking 
the  explanation  of  expressive  movements 
is  to  explain  them  away,  to  show  that 
they  are  not  essentially  or  ultimately  ex- 
pressive at  all.  The  attempt,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  unsuccessful,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  cu- 
rious process.  The  two  distinctive  prin- 
ciples Mr.  Darwin  lays  down  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  expression  are  those  of 
serviceable  associable  habits,  and  of  an- 
tithesis. His  third  principle,  that  of  the 
direct  action  of  the  nervous  system,  may 
be  thrown  out  of  account,  as  it  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Mr.  Darwin,  but  common  to  him 
with  other  writers  of  the  same  school. 
The  interesting  point  about  the  two  prin- 
ciples as  explained  by  Mr.  Darwin  is  that 
they  neutrahze  each  other,  are,  in  fact, 
mutually  destructive.  The  first  principle 
—  that  of  serviceable,  associable  habits  — 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  gestures  and 
facial  movements  are  not  originally  ex- 
pressive. On  the  contrary,  they  are  whol- 
ly concerned  with  physically  serviceable 
actions,  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  wants, 
of  mere  animal  appetites  and  desires. 
These  in  a  reflex  and  automatic  way  be- 
come subsequently,  through  the  influence 
of  association,  expressive  of  internal 
states,  of  mental  desires  and  emotions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  second  principle, 
that  of  antithesis,  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  from  the  first  a  large  class  of  gestures 
and  movements  are  intentionally  expres- 
sive, are  adopted  for  the  very  purpose  of 
manifesting  outwardly  inward  states  of 
feeling  and  desire.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
^ood  deal  of  truth  in  this  view,  but  it  is 
fatal  to  Mr.  Darwin's  general  theory,  as 
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well  as  to  the  force  of  his  first  principle. 
He  denies,  and  he  is  bound  to  deny,  the 
intentional  use  of  special  muscles  for  the 
purpose  of  expression.  They  can  origin- 
ally be  exerted,  he  maintains,  only  for 
bodily,  not  for  mental  purposes.  Yet  un- 
der the  head  of  antithesis  are  included 
large  classes  of  significant  movements 
that  are  intentionally  employed  for  ex- 
pression, and  have  no  other  use.  In  these 
it  is  obvious  that  volition  must  have  an 
active  and  essential  share.  They  are, 
moreover,  as  primitive  and  original  as  the 
first  class  of  expressive  movements,  be- 
ing indeed  their  necessary  correlatives. 
And  correlatives,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
exist  and  are  manifested  in  mutual  de- 
pendence on  each  other. 

According  to  the  theory  an  antithetical 
expression  is  a  spontaneous  or  intuitive 
reaction  from  a  strongly-marked  gesture 
of  an  opposite  kind.  If  hostility,  for  ex- 
ample, is  manifested  in  a  series  of  well- 
defined  actions  of  an  aggressive  kind, 
friendliness  will  be  expressed  in  a  series 
of  gestures  exactly  the  reverse,  and  so  of 
all  the  other  movements  coming  under 
the  same  head.  The  gestures  of  desire 
v/ill  be  the  opposite  of  those  expressing 
aversion,  and  those  of  joy  the  antithesis 
of  sorrow.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  theory,  that  both  series 
must  from  the  first  exist,  and  be  mani- 
fested together,  as  they  are  necessarily 
dependent  on  each  other.  The  just  in- 
ference, surely,  therefore  would  be  that 
they  must  be  due  to  common  causes,  and 
exemplify  the  working  of  a  common  prin- 
ciple. If  the  one  set  of  movements  are 
spontaneous  and  instinctive,  so  also  must 
be  the  other.  The  only  way  of  escaping 
this  conclusion,  and  saving  Mr.  Darwin's 
first  principle,  is  by  supposing  that  for 
countless  generations  animal  life  must 
have  been  vitally  divided,  cut  in  twain 
like  the  child  of  Solomon's  Judgment,  and 
the  one  half  developed  in  a  lop-sided  man- 
ner irrespective  of  the  other.  It  must 
be  assumed  that  the  one  side  or  aspect  of 
emotions  and  desires  which  in  actual  life 
are  the  relief,  balance,  and  counterpart  of 
each  other,  existed  in  an  isolated  form  ; 
that  the  expressive  movements  belonging 
to  them  were  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion slowly  matured  without  any  admix- 
ture of  opposite  gestures  and  expressions  ; 
that  when  they  were  all  matured  a  strong 
reaction  s6t  in,  love  coming  to  balance 
hate,  joy  to  mitigate  sorrow,  desire  to 
counteract  aversion,  and  that  the  reaction 
developed  a  whole  series  of  strongly  an- 


tithetical expressive  movements.  It  need' 
hardly  be  said  that  this  supposition  is  an 
absurdity.  Still,  if  it  is  to  work  at  all, 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  requires  some  such 
assumption. 

This  well  illustrates  the  suicidal  confu- 
sion which  results  from  attempting  to  ex- 
plain a  product  without  taking  fully  into 
account  one  of  the  factors,  and  that  the 
most  important,  essential  to  its  produc- 
tion. Human  gestures  and  expression, 
as  the  reflex  of  human  intelligence  and 
emotion,  cannot  of  course  be  explained 
apart  from  the  rational  faculties  which  are 
their  ground  and  cause.  But  in  attempt- 
ing the  explanation  Mr.  Darwin  deals 
only  with  animal  elements,  and  thinks  only 
of  animal  necessities.  He  justly  assumes 
that  expression  having  no  direct  physical 
use,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  animal 
life  ;  and  as  he  must  identify  rational  and 
animal  life,  he  naturally  makes  the  same 
supposition  with  regard  to  man.  Here, 
however,  he  at  once  travels  beyond  the 
record,  and  leaps  to  a  conclusion  not  sup- 
ported by  the  premises,  and  at  variance 
with  the  facts.  To  a  rational  self-con- 
scious being,  like  man,  endowed  with  pro- 
gressive inteUigence,  ample  means  of  ex- 
pression are  not  only  useful,  but  a  vital 
necessity  of  the  first  order.  The  devel- 
opment of  his  powers  depends  on  soci- 
ety, on  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  absolutely  re- 
quires prompt  and  effective  means  of 
communicating  both  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  These  wants  are  supplied  by 
expressive  gesture  and  articulate  speech  ; 
and  though  man  has  never  been  found 
without  the  developed  use  of  both,  yet  of 
the  two,  gesture,  especially  in  earlier  and 
nader  states  of  society,  is  the  more  im- 
portant. It  is  a  universal  language  which 
overrides  all  local  dialects,  and  is  every- 
where intelligible.  The  testimony  of  ex- 
plorers visiting  unknown  tribes  and  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  rudest  and  most 
barbarous  races,  is  on  this  point  expHcit 
and  unanimous.  Gesture-language  ena- 
bles men  to  communicate  with  each  other 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  is  uni- 
versally intelligible  alike  to  the  savage 
and  the  civiliied.  The  language  of  ex- 
pression, is,  moreover,  in  relation  to  the 
emotions  and  desires,  a  more  distinctive 
and  effective  vehicle  of  communication 
than  articulate  speech.  In  this  respect  it 
reflects  the  superior  force  and  directness 
of  feeling  as  compared  with  thought.  As 
the  combination  of  letters  and  words  in 
language  expresses  thought,  so  the  rapid 
combination  of  l;ving  curves  and  lines, 
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of  varying  lights  and  shadows,  and  quick- 
ly changing  hues  in  the  human  counte- 
nance express  feeling.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  only  the  more  rapid  and  direct,  but 
the  truest  and  most  authentic  index  of 
emotion  —  more  delicate,  diversified,  and 
instantaneous  than  any  other.  In  a  larger 
view  of  use  and  service  expression  is 
thus  to  a  rational  being  a  prime  necessity 
of  existence,  the  very  breath  of  social 
and  progressive  life.  To  meet  these  pri- 
mary rational  wants  and  desires  is  to  an 
intelligent  being  quite  as  much  an  im- 
pulse and  necessity  of  nature  as  the  sat- 
isfaction of  bodily  wants  is  to  a  mere  ani- 
mal. Had  Mr.  Darwin  taken  a  wider  and 
truer  view  of  use  and  service  he  would 
have  perceived  this,  but  his  attention  is 
so  restricted  to  animal  elements  that  he 
thinks  only  of  animal  uses.  In  other 
^^ords,  he  has  not  included  amongst  his 
fundamental  principles  the  human  intelli- 
gence and  emotion,  without  which  it  is 
for  ever  impossible  to  explain  human  ex- 
pression. This  is  the  fatal  defect  that 
vitiates  so  much  of  his  ingenious  specu- 
lation and  laborious  industry.  Assuming 
only  animal  elements,  Mr.  Darwin  em- 
ploys them  as  a  kind  of  common  sub- 
stance, a  physiological  gutta  percha,  which 
he  is  always  trying  to  stretch  arw:l  twist, 
to  mould  and  manipulate,  into  the  sem- 
blance of  humanity.  It  is  a  vain  and 
even  preposterous  effort.  The  confused 
and  contradictory  results  it  produces  suf- 
ficiently show  that  if  you  do  not  start 
with  rationality  or  conscious  intelligence 
in  attempting  to  explain  the  higher  pow- 
ers and  capacities,  the  distinctive  acqui- 
sitions and  activities  of  man,  the  attempt 
will  inevitably  fail. 

Mr.  Darwin's  recent  works  are  con- 
spicuous monuments  of  this  failure.  In 
trying  to  extract  reason  and  conscience 
out  of  animal  elements  he  is,  indeed,  lit- 
tle better  than  a  physiological  alchemist, 
and  his  labours,  in  their  higher  scope,  are 
just  as  barren  as  those  of  his  chemical 
predecessors,  traditionally  connected  with 
the  darkest  ages  and  the  blackest  arts. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  an  el- 
der day  to  see  the  venerable  evolutionist 
bending  over  his  slow  metaphysical  fire, 
iningling  animal  ingredients  in  the  fa- 
vourite crucibles  of  natural  selection  and 
sexual  variation,  and  announcing  with  an 
air  of  absolute  confidence  and  triumph 
the  anticipated  result.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  he  has  at  length  secured  the 
"drop  profound,"  the  protoplasmic  glob- 
ule, Vv'hich,  under  skilful  distillation,  may 
be  evolved,  not  only  into  the  panorama  of 


animated  nature,  but  into  the  long  phan- 
tasmagoria! procession  of  the  different 
races  and  generations  of  men.  But  like 
the  drop  profound  caught  by  the  witches 
in  its  fall  from  the  corner  of  the  moon, 
and  distilled  with  unholy  rites  in  their 
seething  cauldron,  it  simply  leads  on  the 
eager  inquirer  into  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture to  his  own  confusion.  The  pursuit 
is  a  hopeless  one,  and  the  confidence  in 
its  results  mere  illusion.  The  higher  se- 
crets of  nature  are  not  so  easily  discov- 
ered or  so  easily  exhausted.  The  elixir 
rationis  is  not  thus  to  be  obtained.  But 
though  the  labour,  in  its  higher  aspects, 
is  like  that  of  the  alchemist  vain,  it  con- 
tributes indirectly  to  the  advancement  of 
science.  Although  the  alchemists  did 
not  discover  the  secret  of  life  or  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  their  labours  gave  a 
useful  impulse  to  chemical  research. 
And  though  Mr.  Darwin's  efforts  to  ex- 
tract reason  and  conscience  from  phys- 
ical elements  are  vain,  his  writings  have 
undoubtedly  given  a  stimulus  to  the 
higher  branches  of  physiological  inquiry. 
And  if,  like  the  labours  of  the  alchemists 
of  old,  they  have  done  some  incidental 
mischief  in  fostering  vain  expectations 
and  prompting  useless  efforts,  the  exam- 
ple of  such  single-minded  devotion  to  the 
speculative  side  of  science  is  undoubted- 
ly a  noble  one,  and  apart  from  the  value 
of  its  results  is  justly  entitled  to  admira- 
tion and  respect. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  PRESCOTTS   OF  PAMPHILLON. 

BY   MRS.    PARR,    AUTHOR   OF    *' DOROTHY   FOX." 

CHAPTER  XVIL 
A  DINNER   PARTY. 

The  sail  to  Winkle  resulted  in  Sir 
Stephen  and  Hero  being  accompanied 
back  to  Sharrows  by  AHce  Joslyn,  that 
she  might  be  introduced  to  the  new 
arrivals  ;  and  six  o'clock  found  the  two 
girls  with  Captain  Carthew  between  them, 
setting  off  to  keep  their  dinner  engage- 
ment. 

The  trio  were  in  high  spirits  ;  they  en- 
joyed a  little  outing,  and  this  one  being 
entirely  beyond  the  common  order,  was 
an  event  to  them  all.  The  old  man 
looked  with  pleasurable  pride  at  the  two 
young  faces,  giving  vent  to  his  admira- 
tion by  trolling  out  in  a  voice  which  was 
beginning  slightly  to  quaver,  "  How  happy 
could  r  be  with  either  !  " 
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"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Alice.  "  You're 
happy  with,  us  both.  Leave  Sir  Stephen 
to  sing  that — though,"  she  whispered, 
"  I  know  which  he'd  be  most  happy  with, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  Alice  ! "  and  Hero  gave  a  warning 
glance  in  that  direction  ;  while  the  Cap- 
tain, with  a  knowing  wink  of  significance 
and  a  nudge  of  the  arm  in  token  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  allusion,  said  — 

"  Mum's  the  word." 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  teasing  his 
daughter  about  all  sorts  of  admirers, 
without  thinking  very  seriously  about 
any  of  their  attentions  ;  therefore,  though 
he  had  noticed  Sir  Stephen's  evident  lik- 
ing for  Hero,  he  had  formed  no  other  con- 
clusion but  that  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
her,  as  it  was  but  natural  that  any  man 
should  do.  "  Bless  her  heart  !  There 
wasn't  another  such  in  the  world." 

"  You  think  that  Sir  Stephen  will  come 
here  to  live  altogether  ?  "     Alice  asked. 

"So  he  says,"  rephed  the  Captain. 
"  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
place,  and  what  wonder  ?  Where  else,  I 
should  like  to  know,  could  you  see  any- 
thing like  that  ?  "  and  he  wheeled  round 
to  look  at  the  sea,  over  which  the  sinking 
sun  was  casting  its  warm  glow.  "  He's 
just  the  man  for  Mallett,"  the  Captain 
continued  as  they  resumed  their  walk. 
"  Plain  sailing  ;  no  starch  about  the  gills. 
That's  what  I  like  in  a  fellow,  and  if  we 
get  him  to  settle  down  among  us,  by  Jove  ! 
'twill  be  the  making  of  old  Mallett." 

"  And  how  gay  we  should  be  certain  to 
get !  "  exclaimed  Hero,  executing  two  or 
three  steps  in  anticipation.  '"Only  fancy, 
Alice,  a  dance  at  Combe  every  Christmas 
at  the  very  least." 

"  Up  the  middle  and  down  again,"  the 
Captain  called  out,  setting  all  three  into 
an  imaginary  "  Triumph,"  which  ended 
in  a  run  that  brought  them  very  nearly  in 
sight  of  the  house,  where  their  presence 
was  being  anticipated  with  greater  anx- 
iety than  any  of  them  could  have  possibly 
dreamed  of. 

The  principal  interest  was  centred  upon 
Hero,  about  whom,  from  the  first  mention 
of  her  name,  Mrs.  Prescott's  fears  had 
been  aroused.  Since  seeing  her,  these 
fears  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  she 
ROW  only  waited  for  a  further  opportunity 
to  be  assured,  that  the  opposition  she 
was  bent  upon  making  was  really  neces- 
sary. 

Mrs.  Labouchere's  thoughts,  as  she  sat 
silent  and  absorbed  under  her  maid's 
skilful  hands,  ran  solely  upon  the  same 
subject.     "  Had  Stephen  been  caught  by 


this  girl  ?  "  her  heart  kept  repeating  with 
jealous  uncertainty ;  until,  her  toilette 
completed,  she  surveyed  her  perfectly  at- 
tired self.  Then,  almost  a  smile  came 
into  her  face  as  she  recalled  the  straw- 
hatted,  blue-muslined  figure.  "  Surely 
no,  there  could  never  be  a  thought  of 
rivalry  between  them  ; "  and  with  a  re- 
newed feeling  of  security  she  descended 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  her  aunt  and 
Sir  Stephen  were  already  sitting. 

"  What  a  lovely  dress,  Katie  !  "  Mrs. 
Prescott  exclaimed  as  her  niece  joined 
them.     "  Stephen,  is  it  not  beautiful  ?  " 

"  It  is  indeed,  and  most  becoming,"  he 
added,  regarding  her  with  visible  admira- 
tion. "  You  should  always  wear  those 
rich  shades  of  colour,  Katherine."  And, 
while  Katherine  smiled  a  pleased  ac- 
knowledgment of  these,  of  late,  rare  com- 
pliments, Sir  Stephen  began  to  wonder 
with  sudden  anxiety  how  Hero  would  be 
dressed.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore, but  now  he  was  filled  by  a  desire 
that  she  should  look  her  best,  and,  in  or- 
der to  be  satisfied  before  she  submitted 
herself  to  general  inspection,  he  made  an 
excuse  for  going  to  speak  to  Mrs,  Tucker, 
whose  room  overlooked  the  approach  by 
which  the  expected  visitors  would  come. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  door,  he  was  stand- 
ing ready  to  bid  them  welcome.  As 
Hero  shook  down  her  soft  muslin  skirt, 
Sir  Stephen  said  in  an  approving  tone  — 

"  This  is  the  dress  you  wore  at  the 
dance,  is  it  not  ?  I  am  glad  of  that ;  and 
have  you  red  roses  for  your  hair  ?  " 

"  Yes,  real  ones  this  time.  See,"  and 
she  held  up  a  couple  of  fragrant  buds, 
which  she  had  been  carefully  carrying  to 
pin  in  on  her  arrival. 

"  Delicious  !  "  he  said,  sniffing  their 
sweetness.  "  Remember  not  to  pin  them 
too  low.  Just  there  is  the  place,"  and 
he  touched  her  bright  silky  hair  with  his 
hand. 

"  What  are  they  about,  my  dear  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Prescott  pettishly,  as  Mrs. 
Labouchere  returned  from  the  survey 
which  her  curiosity  had  led  her  to  take  of 
the  party  from  over  the  banisters. 

Katherine's  lips  trembled  with  jealous 
anger.  "  Apparently  Stephen  is  engaged 
in  arranging  Miss  Carthew's  hair." 

"  My  son  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott, 
starting  from  her  seat.  "  Really,  my  dear 
Katie,  you  must  be  mistaken.  Why 
I "  but  a  movement  from  Mrs.  La- 
bouchere caused  her  to  stop  as  the  half- 
closed  door  was  thrown  open  by  Sir  Ste- 
phen, who  entered  with  Captain  Carthew. 
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Hero  and  Alice  did  not  join  them  until 
some  minutes  later,  and  then  so  full  of 
excitement  were  they,  and  so  struck  with 
admiration  and  astonishment  at  Mrs.  La- 
bouchere's  toilette  —  each  portion  of 
which  was  something  new  and  quite  be- 
yond even  Dockmouth  fashions  —  that 
the  over-polite  greeting  and  stiff  coldness 
of  the  two  ladies  was  entirely  thrown 
away  and  lost. 

"  Will  you  take  my  mother,  Captain 
Carthew  ?  "  Sir  Stephen  said,  when  din- 
ner was  announced,  offering  his  arm  to 
Hero. 

"  Miss  Joslyn,  Stephen,"  Mrs.  Prescott 
half-whispered,  giving  a  significant  glance 
towards  Alice. 

"  Mrs.  Labouchere  and  Miss  Joslyn 
will  have  the  mutual  pleasure  of  going 
down  together,"  said  Sir  Stephen  ;  "  an 
advantage  which  they  will  both  appreciate, 
but  which  must  never  be  permitted  to 
them  again." 

"  Why  did  you  take  me  down  ?  "  said 
Hero,  who  felt  an  undue  honour  had  been 
thrust  upon  her.  "  You  ought  to  have 
taken  herr 

"Who  is  her?''  asked  Sir  Stephen, 
ready  to  accept  any  opportunity  for  lin- 
gering behind. 

"You  know^"  and  Hero  nodded  her 
head  towards  Mrs.  Labouchere.  "  How 
lovely  she  is!  " 

"  The  only  person  I  see  is  lovely " 

"  Oh,  you're  always  laughing  at  me," 
Hero  said  with  a  pretended  pout.  "  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  be  very  cross  with 
you,  Sir  Stephen." 

"  Cross  because  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.  Hero  !  " 

And  some  mischievous  sprite,  echoing 
the  sound  in  Mrs.  Prescott's  ears,  she 
looked  up,  and  the  expression  she  saw  in 
her  son's  JEace  made  her  heart  grow  sick 
within  her.  She  went  on  smiling  me- 
chanically to  Captain  Carthew,  hearing 
without  taking  in  his  words,  for  her 
thoughts  were  busy  as  to  what  would  put 
the  most  effectual  stop  to  Stephen's  in- 
fatuation. 

Her  more  than  ordinary  silence  was  put 
down  by  Mrs.  Labouchere  to  the  usual 
cause,  a  coming  headache.  What  other 
reason  could  there  be  ?  for  rarely  had 
Katherine  found  more  occasion  to  be 
pleased  with  Sir  Stephen's  manner. 
Towards  her  he  seemed  to  have  sud- 
^denly  become  his  old  self  again.  He 
'  jpoke  of  the  days  when  they  were  chil- 
I'dren  together,  recalled  to  her  memory  a 
trivial  incident  which  she  fancied  he  had 
ilong  forgotten,  encouraged  the  Captain  in 


his  out-spoken  admiration,  and  laughingly 
egged  him  into  paying  the  most  high- 
flown  compliments  until  Katherine  felt 
triumphantly  radiant  under  the  certainty 
that  all  was  coming  to  pass  as  she  had 
willed  it.  How  silly  had  been  her  jeal- 
ousy of  a  mere  child,  whom  she  r^ow  saw 
that  Stephen  could  never  for  a  moment 
have  seriously  thought  about  !  This  dis- 
covery made  her  thoroughly  unbend  to 
Hero,  and  Sir  Stephen,  well-pleased  to 
see  his  cousin  adopt  this  kindly  tone, 
continued  in  his  gratitude  to  mislead  her 
more  completely. 

But  not  so  his  mother.  To  her  every 
turn  of  his  face  was  known  by  heart,  and 
her  quick  eye  detected  the  softened  ex- 
pression, which  came  into  his  eyes  every 
time  they  rested  upon  Hero.  "  I  cannot 
make  her  manner  out,"  she  thought. 
"  That  she  sees  it  I  am  sure,  but  she 
seems  rather  to  ignore  than  to  encourage 
his  attentions.  Cunning !  artifice  !  for 
who  would  not  be  eager  to  secure  such  a 
man  as  Stephen?"  And,  if  not  —  her 
motherly  love  was  at  once  in  arms  at  the 
bare  idea  of  this  country  girl,  who  should 
never  win  her  son,  presuming  to  disdain 
his  love.  "  It  is  evident  Katherine  does 
not  see  it  as  I  do,"  she  added  to  herself 
as  she  gave  the  signal  to  retire,  "  and  I 
must  strive  to  keep  her  in  ignorance. 
Poor  Katey  !  I  can  see  that  she  is  deceiv- 
ing herself." 

And  certainly  Katherine  was  most  com- 
pletely. 

The  key  to  this  sudden  change  in  Sir 
Stephen's  manner  lay  in  the  determina- 
tion he  had  come  to,  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible he  must  hear  from  Hero's  lips  the 
assurance  that  she  loved  him.  During 
his  absence  from  her  he  had  repeatedly 
congratulated  himself  on  the  calm  tran- 
quillity of  his  love  —  a  tranquillity  which 
had  taken  flight  at  first  sight  of  her  sunny 
face,  and  which  had  ever  since  been  work- 
ing itself  into  a  storm  of  feverish  anxiety. 
The  fear  of  betraying  to  others  that  which 
he  had  not  yet  openly  declared  to  Hero 
made  him  impose  on  himself  a  greater 
restraint  than  usual,  and  his  spirits  rising 
with  the  hope  of  speedy  happiness  led  to 
that  light-hearted  feeling  of  freedom  which 
was  so  bitterly  misleading  Katherine. 

No  sooner  had  he  and  Captain  Carthew 
joined  them  in  the  drawing-room,  than  Sir 
Stephen,  seizing  an  opportunity  when  the 
others  were  engaged,  drew  Hero  towards 
Mrs.  Prescott,  saying  — 

"  Mother,  do  you  remember  what  I  said 
to  you  a  little  while  since  about  you  and 
Miss  Carthew  becoming  great  friends  ? 
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It  will  be  a  very  easy  task  to  love  her, 
will  it  not  ?  "  and  his  whole  face  seemed 
to  soften  and  grow  tender,  as  he  turned 
towards  Hero,  who  stood  blushing  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair. 

Mrs.  Prescott  did  not  speak,  and  her 
son,  feeling  certain  that  tears  were  the 
cause  of  her  silence,  involuntarily  put  out 
his  hand  for  an  assurance  that  she  under- 
stood him  ;  but,  instead  of  tears,  Mrs. 
Prescott  was  looking  straight  in  front  of 
her  with  a  fixed,  hard  gaze,  and,  before 
Sir  Stephen  had  time  to  recover  from  his 
surprise,  she  got  up,  and  going  over  to 
Alice,  said  — 

"  I  hope  you  will  sing  me  something, 
Miss  Joslyn.  I  am  sure  you  do  sing.  You 
have  a  singing  face." 

"  I  don't  think  my  mother  can  be  well 
this  evening,"  Sir  Stephen  managed  to 
get  out  by  way  of  apology.  "  She  does, 
not  seem  at  all  herself." 

Hero  did  not  answer  him ;  she  turned 
away  towards  where  her  father  was  stand- 
ing. "  It  is  time  that  we  thought  of  going, 
papa,"  she  said. 

"  Is  it,  my  dear  ?  All. right.  She's  time- 
keeper," he  laughed,  addressing  Mrs. 
Prescott.  "  I  used  to  say  it  took  a  good 
deal  to  get  me  out,  and  a  good  deal  more 
to  get  me  home,  but  now  I'm  under  petti- 
coat government.  You  see  I  haven't  a 
voice  of  my  own.  Take  my  advice,  Pres- 
cott, my  good  fellow,  and  don't  give  up 
your  liberty.  You  keep  Cap'en  of  your 
own  ship  as  long  as  you  can.  Now,  Hero, 
what  about  this  little  gathering  we  propose 
having.  Have  you  asked^  these  ladies  to 
settle  the  day  ?  " 

"  The  people  about  Mallett  are  very 
anxious  to  be  introduced  to  you,  Mrs. 
Prescott,"  Hero  said,  hesitating,  and  with 
a  confusion  of  manner.  "  Papa  would  be 
so  very  pleased  if  you  would  allow  them 
to  meet  you  at  our  house." 

"  Papa  would  be  pleased  !  "  broke  in  the 
Captain.  "  Why,  you  monkey,  it  was  your 
own  happy  suggestion." 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  that  you  will  be  a 
greater  inducement,  papa." 

"  Bless  her  heart !  "  exclaimed  the  old 
man  pinching  her  already  rosy  cheek.  "She 
fancies  everybody  must  think  as  much  of 
her  old  father  as  she  does.  And  here's  an- 
other young  monkey  just  as  bad  ;  "  and  he 
put  his  arm  round  Alice.  "  Ah,  they're  a 
nice  pair.  I  don't  know  who  but  me  would 
be  bothered  with  two  such  rascals." 

"  Papa,  we  have  not  had  Mrs.  Prescott's 
answer  yet.  I  thought  if  you  had  no  en- 
gagement for  next  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day, or  any  other  day  that  will  suit  you 


and  Mrs.  Labouchere  —  all  days  are  alike 
to  us." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sure 
you  and  Captain  Carthew  are  very  kind  ; 
but  I  so  seldom  go  out.  I  have  long  since 
given  up  parties." 

"  But  this  will  not  be  a  party.  It  would 
be  only  seeing  some  people  who  are  very 
anxious  to  tell  you  how  glad  they  are  that 
you  have  come  here." 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  very  kind  ;  but  I 
really  hardly  know  what  to  say." 

And  she  looked  imploringly  at  Kath- 
.  erine. 

"  Say  that  you  will  go,  aunt ;  for  I  am 
sure  you  will  make  the  effort,  as  you  al- 
ways do,  to  give  others  pleasure.  I  shall 
quite  look  forward  to  it.  I  think  we 
might  say  Wednesday  —  if  that  is  perfect- 
ly convenient  to  Miss  Carthew,  and  suits 
Stephen." 

Sir  Stephen  felt  he  could  have  hugged 
Katherine  in  his  gratitude.  As  it  was,  he 
took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  gave  it  a  silent 
squeeze,  never  noticing  the  quick  blood 
which  leapt  into  her  pale  face  at  the  re- 
membrance that  this  was  the  first  volun- 
tary pressure  he  had  ever  bestowed  since 
that  hand  had  gone  out  of  his  recognized 
keeping. 

So  it  is  with  the  very  best  of  us.  So 
self-absorbed  had  Sir  Stephen  become, 
that  it  never  once  entered  into  his  mind  ta 
recollect  that  Katherine  could  not  see  his 
reasons,  his  altered  resolves,  his  fresh 
resolutions. 

Mrs.  Prescott  shook  her  head. 

"  You  see,  I  have  my  despot,"  she  said 
to  Captain  Carthew,  "  and  if  Wednesday 
will  really  suit  you,  in  spite  of  my  perhaps 
seeming  not  to  appreciate  Miss  Carthew's 
thoughtfulness,  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept 
your  very  kind  invitation." 

"  I  am  going  to  smoke  a  cigar,  mother," 
Sir  Stephen  said  ;  "  so,  if  you  and  Kath- 
erine have  retired  before  I  return,  good- 
night." 

"  Are  you  coming  with  us  ? "  Alice 
asked,  as 'they  stepped  into  the  full  moon's 
light.  "  Then  do  let  us  go  home  by  Shar- 
row  Sands." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  much  too  late,  Alice." 

"Fiddle-string  nonsense,  too  late  !"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain.  "  It  won't  be  too 
late  for  you  two  fellows'  tongues  to  go 
running  on  at  nineteen  knots  the  hour  for 
half  the  night  long.  I  know  you  both. 
Come  along,  Ally,  my  girl,  and  we'll  have 
'  Lovely  night,  lovely  night,'  or  '  Meet 
me  by  moonlight  alone.'  Come,  which 
shall  it  be,  for  'my  heart,  my  heart  is 
breaking  for  the  love  of  Alice  Gray.'  " 
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'  Willie  these  snatches  of  appropriate 
melody  were  being  indulged  in,  Sir  Ste- 
phen had  taken  Hero's  hand,  and  drawn 
it  through  his  arm. 

"  It   was    silly  to  put  the    Sands    into 
papa's  head,"  she  said  ;  "  the  walk  home 
is  quite  long  enough,  and  I  am  tired." 
"  Are  you  ?  " 

And  Sir  Stephen  took  her  hand  ;  but, 
before  he  could  hold  it  in  his  own,  Hero 
had  drawn  herself  away  from  him,  say- 
ing— 

"  We  cannot  walk  arm-in-arm.  I  have 
my  dress  to  hold  up."  And  she  gathered 
the  muslin  round  her. 

"  One  hand  will  do  for  that,"  Sir  Ste- 
phen said  ;  "  give  me  the  other."  And 
this  time  he  let  hers  rest  on  his  arm,  and 
they  walked  on  without  speaking.  Sir 
Stephen  silent,  because  he  could  only 
talk  on  one  subject,  and  the  place  was  not 
yet  reached  where  he  could  ask  the  ques- 
tion which  was  repeating  itself  in  every 
pulse  and  beat  of  his  heart  ;  Hero  not 
talking,  because  she  had  determined  she 
would  no  longer  delay  speaking  about 
Leo,  and  the  easiest  way  to  broach  the 
subject  would  be,  by  allowing  Sir  Stephen 
to  remark  on  her  taciturnity. 

But  this,  to  her  disappointment.  Sir 
Stephen  did  not  intend  doing  ;  and  she 
was  at  length  forced  to  say  herself  — 

"  How  very  silent  we  both  are  ! " 

"  Are  we  ? "  and,  the  pathway  ended, 
he  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

Poor  Hero  !  she  could  have  echoed  the 
sound,  at  which  her  heavy  heart  sank 
still  deeper  down.  She  felt  it  was  right 
that  Sir  Stephen  should  know  that  she 
was  not  free  and  unfettered,  as  he 
thought  her ;  but  the  feeling  which 
prompted  her  to  tell  him  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  bitterness,  such  as  she  had 
never  known  before,  as  if  she  were  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  her  happiness  ;  and  her 
repeated  self-assurance  that  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  Sir  Stephen,  and 
that  they  should  still  continue  friends, 
did  not  soften  the  pain  one  atom. 

With  these  separate  objects  to  be  at- 
tained, neither  of  them  had  offered  any 
opposition  to  a  little  lagging ;  so  that 
Captain  Carthew  and  Alice  were  tolerably 
well  ahead,  and  out  of  sight,  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  rocks  where  the  bay 
opened  out. 

Here  they  stood,  and  silently  gazed  at 
the  calm  waves  swiftly  gliding  up  the 
[great  stretch  of  pale  yellow  sand,  until, 
[arrested  by  a  mighty  hand,  they  retired 
Ltnurmuring  and  slow,  leaving  behind 
(inyriads  of  gemmed  and  sparkling  drops. 


Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  sea's 
hushed  melody  ;  saving  themselves,  not 
a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen.  The 
clouds,  rolled  up  in  great  masses  of 
feathery  down,  shrank  back  from  the  lu- 
minous trail  in  which  the  moon,  shedding 
her  soft  light  on  all  around,  sat  calmly 
shining. 

Familiarity  had  but  endeared  the  scene 
to  Hero,  and,  after  she  had  stood  for 
some  moments  drinking  in  its  witchery, 
involuntarily  she  turned  towards  Sir  Ste- 
phen. Her  eyes  met  his,  that  which  lay 
around  vanished,  and  a  little  shiver  ran 
through  her,  for  she  saw  there  was  to  be 
no  more  delay. 

Only  an  instant  before,  and  the  words 
which  Sir  Stephen  meant  to  say  lay  on 
his  lips  ;  but  now  they  were  gone  — 
drowned  in  the  great  surge  which  rushed 
into  his  heart,  and  set  it  beating  so  wildly, 
that  the  very  power  of  speech  seemed 
forgotten.  The  moon  hid  herself  behind 
an  attendant  cloud,  and,  before  she  again 
unveiled  her  splendour,  Stephen  Prescott 
held  Hero  to  his  heart,  and  the  passion- 
ate love  which  had  taken  sudden  posses- 
sion of  him  was  no  longer  a  secret  from 
her. 

Had  she  spoken  before  ?  Was  it  be- 
cause he  would  not  listen  that  she  cried 
out  in  a  voice  sharp  and  strained  — 

"  No  !  no  !  Sir  Stephen  !  "  and  then,  as 
if -with  a  knife  which  was  to  sever  them 
she  first  pierced  her  own  heart,  she  added 
slowly,  "I  —  I  am  engaged  already." 

As  in  the  midst  of  wedding  chimes  dis- 
cordant comes  the  passing  bell,  so  Sir 
Stephen  heard  these  words.  They  fell 
upon  his  ear,  and  then,  dropping  down 
within  him,  made  his  heart  of  a  sudden 
cease  its  quick  motion,  his  tingling  pulses 
die  away,  and  the  nervous  strength, 
which  a  minute  before  had  made  his  arms 
seem  iron  bands,  relax  and  fail  him  ;  and, 
with  no  power  to  stay  her.  Hero  released 
herself,  and  again  they  stood  side  by  side 
looking  at  the  calm  bay,  the  yellow  sands, 
and  the  moonlit  waves,  but  seeing  noth- 
ing but  the  dark  shadow  which  had  fallen 
between  them. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
JEST   AND   EARNEST. 

Both  Sir  Stephen  and  Hero  felt  it  a 
relief  when  Sharrows  came  in  sight,  and 
they  saw  the  outline  of  two  figures  wait- 
ing at  the  gate  for  them  to  come  up. 

Their  walk  from  the  Sands  had  been 
almost  a  silent  one.  Sir  Stephen  had 
learnt  that  he  had  never  seen  the  man  to 
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whom  Hero  had  given  her  love  ;  that  the 
engagement  was  unacknowledged,  that  it 
had  been  entered  into  by  themselves,  and 
that  even  her  father's  sanction  had  not 
been  formally  asked. 

He  refused  Captain  Carthew's  invita- 
tion to  come  in,  under  a  plea  that  the 
hour  was  too  late  ;  and  then,  when  the 
door  had  fairly  closed  upon  them,  he 
deliberately  retraced  his  steps  back  to 
where  he  had  so  recently  heard  his  hopes 
crushed. 

Leaning  his  arms  on  a  rocky  projection, 
he  stood,  going  over  the  whole  scene 
again.  Surely  he  had  a  right  to  feel  re- 
bellious. Was  his  love  never  to  find  a 
resting-place  ?  He  had  been  so  confi.- 
cent,  so  secure  —  seeing  no  one  whom 
Hero  cared  for,  he  had  felt  sure  that  she 
cared  for  no  one.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
Who  had  forestalled  him  in  securing  the 
love  he  now  longed  and  thirsted  after 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  before  un- 
known to  him  ?  Every  now  and  then  his 
fancy  took  a  wild  flight,  and  he  imagined 
some  catastrophe  —  absence  —  time  —  a 
thousand  obstacles  snapping  the  chain 
which  bound  the  object  of  his  desire  to 
any  other  but  himself.  He  could  do  any- 
thing, wait  any  time  ;  but  he  could  not 
give  her  up.  He  would  not  forego  hope. 
Surely,  in  that  moment  when  their  hearts 
seemed  to  beat  a  language  for  which  the 
tongue  finds  no  utterance,  he  had  read 
her  rightly.  If  so  —  come  what  might, 
she  should  be  his. 

Hero  in  the  meantime  was  screening 
her  pale  face  and  darkly  circled  eyes  un- 
der that  woman's  shield,  a  headache. 
She  said  she  must  go  straight  to  bed,  she 
could  hardly  speak,  she  felt  so  ill ;  and 
Alice  promised  in  her  stead  to  light  the 
Captain's  pipe,  and  talk  to  him  while  he 
smoked  it. 

Betsey,  with  the  intuitive  sharpness 
which  love  bestows  upon  all,  saw  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  her  darling ; 
but  she  never  asked  a  question  or  haz- 
arded an  inquiry.  She  waited  upon  her 
and  undressed  her  with  motherly  care, 
and  finally  putting  her  great  strong  arms 
round  her,  as  she  had  done  when  Hero 
was  a  little  child,  she  called  her  her 
pride,  her  cosset,  "Betsey's  dear,  she 
was,"  until  the  icy  hold  which  gripped 
the  girl's  quick  emotions  melted  away, 
and,  clinging  to  her  old  nurse,  she  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  did  not 
ask  herself  why  these  tears  came.  She 
only  knew  that  it  was  a  relief  to  give  vent 
to  her  misery,  and  to  take  her  fill  of  sor- 
row.    In  the  midst  of   all  her  troubles, 


her  one  definite  thought  was  that  Leo  was 
coming  back  either  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after  ;  then  their  engagement  must  be  made 
public  —  there  must  be  no  more  conceal- 
ment—  and  her  tears  flowed  afresh,  feel- 
ing that  the  one  who  should  have  known 
it  had  only  learned  it  too  late.  Love  is 
blind  in  more  ways  than  one.  Sometimes 
the  mischievous  urchin  closes  the  eyes  of 
his  victims  to  his  own  presence,  lulling 
them  into  a  security  which  he  employs  in 
forging  the  fetters  which,  until  felt,  are 
seldom  seen. 

Knowing  the  hour  that  Sir  Stephen 
and  her  father  had  appointed  to  start  on 
their  boat-buying  expedition,  Hero  con- 
trived that  before  that  time  arrived  she 
and  Alice  should  have  left  home  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  issuing  the  invita- 
tions for  the  following  Wednesday. 

"  Here,  I  say,"  said  the  Captain,  sud- 
denly noticing  Sir  Stephen's  haggard 
face  ;  "why,  you  look  as  if  you'd  been 
draining  the  blood  of  a  turnip  field. 
Why,  what's  the  matter,  eh  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  that  wine  suited  me  last 
night,"  said  Sir  Stephen.  "  Somehow,  I 
never  can  drink  port." 

"  I  see  ! "  and  the  Captain  eyed  him 
mournfully  ;  "  you're  a  bad  ship  to  put  a 
good  cargo  into.  Well,  upon  my  life,  if  I 
know  what  you  young  fellows  are  coming 
to.  You  do  look  uncommonly  seedy, 
though  ;  perhaps  we'd  best  put  off  going 
for  a  day  or  two." 

But  to  this  Sir  Stephen  would  not  lis- 
ten. The  sail  to  Cargill,  he  said,  would 
do  him  good  —  not  that  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him. 

"  No,  no,"  laughed  the  Captain  ;  "  you 
only  feel  as  if  the  cat  had  got  you,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Rooshia  had  got  the  cat. 
I  know  all  about  it.  But  you  must  brisk 
up  as  we  go  through  the  village,  or  they'll 
give  us  credit  for  having  been  three  sheets 
in  the  wind  last  night ;  for  they  know  I 
dined  up  at  Combe.  And  how  are  the 
ladies  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  either  of  them.  I 
spoke  to  my  mother  through  the  door, 
and  heard  that  she  was  all  right ;  but  I 
was  off  for  a  good  spin  before  they  were 
down." 

"  Then  you'll  be  tired  before  we  return, 
for  I  suppose  we  are  to  go  on  to  Dock- 
mouth  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  want  to  see  Truscott.  I  must 
begin  to  set  this  place  in  order  without 
delay.  I  shall  find  plenty  to  occupy  me 
for  months  to  come.  I  daresay,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "that  you  will  not 
think  it  is  saying  much  for  myself,  but 
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do  you  know  that  until  quite  recently  I 
never  knew  that  this  property  was  any- 
thing but  a  handsome  incumbrance  ? " 

The  Captain  indicated  his  surprise  by 
a  comical  pursing  up  of  his  face. 

"  Of  course,"  Sir  Stephen  continued, 
"if  I  had  taken  the  slighest  trouble  to 
find  out,  I  should  have  seen  that  the  rea- 
son of  my  receiving  next  to  nothing  from 
Mallett  was,  that  it  was  all  but  drained 
dry  to  keep  up  Pamphillon,  which  my  un- 
cle left  in  a  terrible  state.  My  mother  sold 
what  property  she  possessed  to  raise 
money.  Combe  she  could  not  sell,  but 
the  lawyers  contrived  to  make  it  con- 
tribute pretty  freely  to  the  general 
fund  without  its  getting  the  slightest 
credit." 

"  Terrible  fellows,  those  lawyers  !  " 
said  the  Captain. 

"  Oh  !  it  was  not  their  fault.  I  ought 
to  have  come  down  here  long  ago,  but 
somehow  I  was  brought  up  with  a  preju- 
dice against  Combe.  My  mother  never 
could  l5ear  to  hear  the  place  named  —  not 
that,  except  by  hearsay,  she  knew  any- 
thing of  it." 

"  That's  the  way,"  laughed  the  Captain, 
"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him. 
However,  we  won't  talk  of  what  you  might 
have  done  ;  here  you  are  now,  and  better 
late  than  never." 

Sir  Stephen  did  not  answer.  He  could 
have  said,  that  having  delayed  so  long,  it 
would  have  been  for  his  happiness  now 
had  he  never  set  foot  in  the  place.  Every- 
thing he  did  and  said  seemed  to  connect 
itself  with  the  bitter  disappointment  up- 
permost in  his  mind.  All  the  while  he 
was  talking  to  the  Captain,  he  was  long- 
ing to  ask  after  Hero,  but  something 
made  it  impossible  to  mention  her  name, 
without  the  Captain  seeing  that  he  was 
making  an  effort  to  appear  the  same  as 
usual.     At  length  he  got  out  — 

"  Miss  Carthew  has  stolen  a  march  on 
us  this  morning?" 

"  Yes,  she  is  asking  her  friends  for 
Wednesday.  I  tell  her  she  must  brisk 
up  a  bit  before  then  ;  she  complained  of 
not  feeling  well  this  morning.  Betsey 
says  she's  not  been  well  for  a  week,  but 
I  didn't  notice  it  before." 

"She  complained  last  night,"  Sir  Ste- 
phen said,  with  a  mingled  feehng  of  pity 
and  exultation.     If  she  had  no  love  for 
him,  surely  she  would  not  take  his  sorrow 
■j^    so  to  heart. 

H|^     "Your  cousin,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  is  an 
^■kuncommonly  fine  woman,"  said  the  Cap- 

^m    "Yes." 

I 


"  She  must  have  married  very  young. 
What  did  her  husband  die  of  ? " 

"  Well,  I  am  not  quite  certain  —  old 
age,  I  think." 

"  Old  age  !  pack  of  stuff  and  nonsense  ! 
don't  tell  me  that  she  married  an  old 
man.  What  in  heaven's  name  made  her 
do  that  ? " 

"  Ten  thousand  a  year  is  the  supposed 
inducement." 

"  By  Jove  !  what  a  sacrifice  !  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  she  has  what  she 
married  for.  He  left  her  everything  he 
possessed  —  an  estate  in  Scotland,  and  a 
place  near  the  lakes." 

"  I  say,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  confi- 
dential nod  of  his  head,  "  I  should  throw 
in  my  hat  there.  A  fellow  doesn't  often 
get  such  a  chance,  eh  ?  " 

Sir  Stephen  laughed  at  the  meaning 
conveyed.  "  She  flies  too  high  for  me," 
he  said. 

The  Captain  gave  a  low  whistle. 
"  Nothing  short  of  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  mean  that.  I  don't 
think  she  cares  much  for  rank  —  indeed, 
I  believe  she  has  refused  a  title  already  : 
but  she  has  too  much  money  for  any  poor 
man  —  that  is,  speaking  personally.  Un- 
less I  loved  a  woman  very  much,  I  could 
not  stand  being  dependent  upon  her." 

"  'Twould  be  a  shame  for  her  to  marry 
a  rich  man,  though." 

"  Well,  perhaps  yes.  She  must  find 
some  one  willing  to  be  saddled  with  her 
benefits." 

"  I  think  I  could  find  two  or  three 
who'd  stand  pretty  quiet  under  the  bur- 
den," laughed  the  Captain,  "  though  I 
won't  answer  about  kicking  over  the 
traces  after.  You  know  the  old  proverb, 
'  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback '  Hal- 
loo !  "  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  a  lane 
towards  a  pretty  cottage,  "  a  soldier  at 
Aunt  Lydia's  ?  Then  I  suppose  Mr.  Leo 
is  back  again." 

But  Sir  Stephen  took  no  heed  of  this 
remark  ;  his  thoughts  had  gone  back  to 
Hero.  What  was  she  doing,  feeling, 
thinking  —  and  was  she,  like  him,  heavy- 
hearted  ? 

Could  he  have  read  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  Hero's  heart,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  satisfied,  for 
never  had  the  poor  girl  passed  such  a 
miserable  day.  She  had  learnt  from 
Aunt  Lydia  that  Leo  was  expected  to 
arrive  during  the  afternoon,  and  she  sat 
in  nervous  anticipation  of  their  meeting, 
and  of  the  conversation  she  intended, 
having  with  him.     Mr.  Joslyn  had  early 
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taken  Alice  back  to  Winkle,  so  that  Hero 
was  able  to  enjoy  alone  the  full  misery  of 
her  own  companionship.  She  dreaded, 
yet  longed  for  Leo's  presence  ;  her  heart 
beat  violently  with  each  sound,  and  died 
away  when  she  discovered  that  her  fears 
were  unfounded.  Sometimes  she  thought 
that  she  would  go  up  and  see  if  he  had 
arrived  ;  then  she  would  fancy  she  heard 
his  step  ;  until  five  o'clock  struck,  and 
she  knew  that  if  he  did  not  soon  come, 
she  had  little  chance  of  seeing  him  alone. 
While  she  was  wondering  whether  he  had 
been  delayed,  Betsey  came  in  to  lay  the 
cloth  for  dinner,  and  before  these  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  Captain  Carthew 
arrived. 

"  I  wanted  Sir  Stephen  to  come  in,"  he 
said,  "  but  he  wouldn't ;  he  isn't  the 
thing  at  all  to-day.  I  could  hardly  get  a 
word  out  of   him." 

Hero  bent  her  head  to  avoid  her  quick 
colour  being  seen. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  has  Leo  been  down  ? 
He's  back." 

"  No,  I  have  not  seen  him." 
"  Ah,  he'll  turn  up  soon,  I  daresay," 
said  the  Captain,  with  the  unpleasant 
conviction  that  there  was  no  getting  rid 
of  almost  the  only  visitor  to  whom  he 
could  not  always  give  a  cordia;l  welcome. 
Hero  tried  to  assume  an  interest  in  all 
her  fq,ther  had  been  doing  ;  he,  in  his 
turn,  asked  if  everybody  wag  coming  on 
Wednesday. 

"  Very  nearly.  Aunt  Lydia  won't ;  she 
says  she  does  not  like  meeting  strangers." 
"  Who  does  she  call  strangers  ?  " 
"  Mrs.  Prescott  and  Mrs.  Labouchere, 
I  suppose.  I  cannot  fancy  why,  but  she 
always  seems  to  speak  slightingly  of  Sir. 
Stephen,  as  if  she  did  not  like  him." 

"  Like  him  !  Why,  she  doesn't  know 
him.  Oh  !  she's  jealous,  poor  old  body  ; 
she  fears  that  he'll  take  the  wind  out  of 
Leo's  sails.  Ah,  it  would  need  a  pretty 
stiff  breeze  to  do  that,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion." 

"  Don't  say  that,  papa." 
The  Captain  gave  a  something  between 
a  grunt  and  a  sigh  ;  and  then,  fearing  he 
had  wounded  his  daughter,  he  said,  "  But, 
my  dear,  I  don't  know  that  I  think  worse 
of  the  young  fellow  because  he  thinks 
well  of  himself.  I  never  met  a  redcoat 
yet  that  I  shouldn't  have  liked  to  buy  at 
my  price  and  sell  at  his  own.  It's  a  way 
they've  got  in  the  army."  Then  turning 
the  conversation,  he  began  telling  Hero 
the  different  good  points  of  two  boats 
which  he  and  Sir  Stephen  had  seen,  and 
hetween  which  their  choice  still  halted. 


After  dinner  old  Mr.  Jamieson  and 
Captain  Thomson  dropped  in,  and  finally 
Leo  Despard  appeared. 

"  I  expected  that  I  should  have  seen 
you  before  this,"  Hero  said  in  a  low  tone. 
"  I  waited  in  all  the  afternoon." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  was  not  my 
fault.  I  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  the 
Forts  first.  I  found  everything  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  During  my  absence  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  attended  to.  I  expect 
I  shall  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
time  there  than  I  bargained  for.  It  is  an 
awful  nuisance  that  none  of  those  fellows 
can  be  trusted." 

This  excuse  was  Leo's  first  step  to- 
wards curtailing  his  visits  to  Sharrows  ; 
and  so  much  had  it  cost  him  to  keep 
away,  that  he  felt  quite  aggrieved  at 
being  taken  to  task  for  his  self-denial. 
Without  either  of  them  uttering  a  word 
which  did  not  sound  kind  and  cordial, 
each  was  sensible  of  a  difference,  and  by 
mutual  consent  they  studiously  avoided 
their  eyes  meeting.  Gradually,  as  Hero 
became  silent,  Leo,  with  the  desire  to 
seem  perfectly  at  his  ease,  grew  more 
than  usually  talkative  ;  and  in  answer  to 
the  Captain's  questions  as  to  how  he  had 
enjoyed  his  visit,  he  gave  an  animated 
account  of  the  whole  party,  how  they  had 
spent  their  time,  and  what  the  place  was 
Hke. 

"  I  hear  that  the  Combe  people  have 
arrived,"  he  said,  turning  towards  Hero. 
"What  are  the  ladies  like — have  you 
seen  them  ? " 

"  Seen  them  !  I  should  think  so," 
answered  the  Captain.  "  Sir  Stephen's 
mother  is  a  very  nice  woman — just  like 
him  —  no  nonsense  about  her  ;  and  as  for 
his  cousin  — 

She's  —  all  my  fan — cy  painted  her, 
She's  lovely,  she-e-e's  di-vi-ne. 

I  say,  Jamieson,"  he  added,  addressing 
his  old  shipmate,  "do  you  remember, 
when  we  were  at  Cadiz,  in  the  old  Thetis  ? 
Well,  she  puts  me  just  in  mind  of  that 
Spanish  girl  Tommy  Holmes  was  so  nuts 
upon." 

"  But  Mrs.  Labouchere  is  so  fair,  papa." 

"  Yes,  they're  different  there ;  but 
Jamieson'll  see  what  I  mean — just  built 
on  the  same  lines." 

"  Tommy  found  out  that  the  old  don  he 
took  for  her  father  was  her  husband," 
said  Mr.  Jamieson. 

"  By  jingo  !  so  he  did,"  exclaimed  the 
Captain  ;  "  and  strange  to  say,  that  this 
one  married  an  old  fellow  with  one  leg  in 
the  grave  then  —  and   both  now  ;  "  and 
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Re  laughed,  heartily  pleased  at  his  joke, 
and  the  still  further  similarity  between 
the  two  beauties.  "  Would  you  beheve 
it,  that  woman's  worth  ^10,000  a  year  — 
ten  thousand  a  year,^^  he  repeated.  "  Sir 
Stephen  was  telling  me  the  whole  thing 
this  morning.  The  old  man  left  her  every 
penny  he  possessed,  and  two  estates  in 
the  bargain." 

"  Of  course  Sir  Stephen  intends  shar- 
ing the  benefit,"  Leo  said,  wanting  to 
hear  how  the  land  lay  there. 

"  Not  he  —  she  has  too  much  money  for 
him.  He  says  he  is  too  poor  to  be  de- 
pendent." 

"  Quixotic  creature  !  "  and  Leo  laughed 
derisively;  "he  has  come  to  that  con- 
clusion very  lately,  then.  Some  men  at 
Dunross  knew  them  both,  and  they  gave 
rather  a  different  version  of  the  story." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  have 
heard,"  said  the  Captain,  ''  but  I  am  sure 
that  whatever  Sir  Stephen  told  me  was 
the  truth.  I  asked  him  if  she  was  wait- 
ing for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  said 
no  —  that  she  had  refused  several  titles, 
and  he  didn't  think  she  cared  much  for 
rank." 

"  Ah  !  doubtless  that  was  her  reason  for 
refusing  the  greatness  he  sought  to  thrust 
upon  her,"  and  Leo  laughed  more  heart- 
ily still,  as  if  all  this  bore  upon  some  ex- 
cellent joke  which  he  possessed,  but  did 
not  intend  imparting. 

He  continued  to  rattle  on  with  an  un- 
usual appearance  of  high  spirits,  hoping 
to  keep  down  the  gnawing  canker  at  his 
heart.  With  his  anger  rose  his  love,  and 
though  he  determined  to  punish  Hero  for' 
sitting  silent  and,  as  he  thought,  sullen, 
never  had  she  seemed  so  dear  to  him  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  stories  he  was  re- 
peating, and  the  jokes  he  was  retailing, 
he  found  opportunity  to  assure  himself 
that  he  could  not  give  her  up,  and  that  it 
was  of  no  use  trying. 

All  this  while  Hero  was  wondering 
what  had  wrought  this  change  in  his 
manner,  and  while  her  attention  was  di- 
verted from  the  general  conversation,  a 
footstep  outside  made  her  heart  stand 
still,  the  blood  rush  to  her  face,  and  every 
sense  seem  obscured  until  she  heard  her- 
self saying,  "  Mr.  Leo  Despard,  Sir  Ste- 
phen Prescott !  " 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
WIDELY   OPPOSED. 

Sir  Stephen  excused  himself  from 
staying  beyond  a  few  minutes  at  Sharrows 
by  saying  he  had  only  strolled  out  to  have 


a  cigar,  and  that  finding  himself  at  the 
gate,  he  thought  he  would  ask  Betsey  to 
send  Joe  Bunce  up  to  him  the  next  day  ; 
the  truth  being  that  from  the  moment 
dinner  was  over  he  had  done  nothing  but 
make  and  break  resolutions. 

He  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge to  himself  how  many  times  he 
had  turned  back  from  Sharrows  gate,  try- 
ing to  keep  to  his  purpose  of  not  seeing 
Hero  that  evening.  He  petulantly  said 
that  he  was  behaving  like  some  lover  of 
eighteen,  possessed  by  a  first  mad  passion 
which  submits  to  .everything  but  common 
sense  and  self-control,  two  things  which 
told  Sir  Stephen  it  was  best  and  wisest 
not  to  seek  another  immediate  interview. 
But  what  was  the  strength  of  these  elder- 
ly spinster  virtues  compared  with  the 
young  giants,  who  made  his  eyes  hunger, 
and  his  ears  thirst,  for  a  sound  or  a  look 
from  her,  who  suddenly  seemed  to  have 
cast  out  every  object  in  life,  and  to  have 
taken  sole  and  undisputed  possession  of 
him.  He  must  go  to  her,  he  would  ask 
for  a  further  explanation — who  was  his 
rival,  what  were  the  circumstances  of  an 
engagement,  which  hope  said  was  per- 
haps nothing  but  a  form.  He  would  tell 
her  that,  until  he  began  to  try  and  quench 
his  love,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  the  mas- 
tery it  had  gained  over  him  ;  that  with 
her  his  happiness  must  stand  or  fall  ;  and 
then  he  would  entreat  her  to  be  frank 
with  him,  and  to  tell  him  everything,  and 
if  aught  but  love  of  that  other  were  the  ob- 
stacle, nothing  on  earth  should  keep  her 
from  him.  And  these  thoughts  filling  his 
heart,  he  walked  swiftly  on  into  her  pres- 
ence, and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Leo  Despard.  It  needed  but  a  glance  at 
Hero  to  tell  him  who  this  new  guest  was  ; 
and,  after  that  one  look,  he  kept  his  gaze 
steadily  averted  from  her,  until  he  said 
good-bye  ;  then  the  coldness  of  her  hand 
irresistibly  drew  his  eyes  towards  the 
poor  little  face,  which,  the  hot  colour 
having  died  away,  looked  like  a  faded 
flower,  white  and  ashen. 

"  Leo  Despard  —  Despard  —  Despard," 
and  Sir  Stephen  repeated  the  name  over 
and  over  to  himself  as  he  walked  slowly 
and  moodily  along.  "  I  have  heard  that 
name  somewhere  before,  but  I  cannot 
think  where,"  and  he  stopped,  took  his 
hat  off,  and  stood  straining  his  memory ; 
but  it  would  not  serve  him,  until,  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  home,  and  was 
thinking  about  something  else,  it  sud- 
denly flashed  across  him  that  it  was  the 
name  of  the  late  rector  of  Mallett.  "  He 
was  called  Despard,  of  course."     He  re- 
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membered  now  that,  after  his  first  visit, 
his  mother  asked  him  whether  he  had 
met  any  one  of  that  name.  Perhaps  she 
meant  this  young  man,  and,  anxious  to 
hear  something  more  of  him,  he  turned 
his  loitering  pace  into  a  quick  walk,  and 
soen  reached  home,  where  he  ran  up  at 
once  to  the  drawing-room,  hoping  to  find 
his  mother ;  but  Mrs.  Prescott  had  al- 
ready retired,  and  he  had  to  wait  until 
her  maid  had  left  her,  then  he  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  asked  if  she  would  admit 
him. 

"  Certainly  ;  come  in,  my  dear.  I  am 
only  reading." 

Sir  Stephen  sat  down  opposite  to  her, 
and  after  a  few  indifferent  sentences,  he 
said  — 

"  By  the  way,  mother,  you  once  asked 
me  if  I  had  seen  any  one  called  Despard 
here.     Who  did  you  mean  ?  " 

The  book  in  which  Mrs.  Prescott  had 
been  placing  a  mark  fell  out  of  her  hand, 
and  as  she  stooped  down  with  unusual 
alacrity  to  pick  it  up,  her  son  caught 
sight  of  her  face. 
""  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Matter,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  looked  as  if  something  had 
given  you  pain." 

"  Oh,  my  head  ;  it  often  does  when  I 
stoop." 

"  Then  why  do  you  stoop  ?  I  would 
have  picked  it  up,"  and  then  he  looked  at 
her  for  an  answer  to  the  question  he  had 
asked, 

"Oh,  yes,  the  Despards.  Well,  Mr. 
Despard  was  an  old  friend  of  your  un- 
cle's, and  I  gave  him  the  living  of  Mal- 
lett." 

"  Had  he  sons  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  know  nothing  of 
them,  except  that,  because  he  was  your 
uncle's  friend  I  gave  him  the  living. 

"  But  he  has  been  dead  for  some  years. 
He  died  when  I  was  in  Canada.  I  recol- 
lect it  because  I  was  so  vexed  to  think 
that  the  living  had  not  been  given  to 
Carr." 

"  It  was  much  better  to  give  it  to  the 
man  who  has  it,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott  de- 
cidedly. 

"Well  yes,  according  to  your  showing, 
it  seemed,  after  he  had  done  the  duty 
with  that  prospect  for  so  long,  to  be  al- 
most his  right.  Then  who  were  these 
Despards  you  asked  if  I  had  met  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Stephen,  don't  I  tell  you  I 
know  nothing  of  them  ?  What  makes 
you  ask  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  at  Captain  Carthew's 


dierly  young  man,  called  Despard  ;  and, 
remembering  that  when  I  returned  from 
Mallett,  you  asked  me  if  I  had  met  any 
one  so  named,  I  considered  you  would 
probably  know  who  he  is.  You  could 
not  have  supposed  I  had  seen  an  old 
man,  who,  you  knew,  had  been  dead  for 
years  ;  therefore,  when  you  made  the  in- 
quiry you  had  certainly  some  one  in  your 
mind." 

"  Some  one  in  my  mind  ! "  repeated 
Mrs.  Prescott.  "  Really,  Stephen,  I  think 
it  rather  hard  for  me  to  be  questioned  and 
taken  to  task  as  if  I  was  a  child.  I  tell 
you,"  she  continued,  speaking  with  un- 
necessary emphasis,  "that  I  know  noth- 
ing of    these   people.      How   should    I, 


pray 


?  " 


I  don't  know ;  but  surely,  mother, 
there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  I, 
premising  this  young  man  to  be  the  son 
of  the  late  rector  of  Mallett,  should  not 
ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me  whether  such 
is  the  case.  Really  you  appear  to  take  it 
quite  as  an  offence  that  you  should  be 
thought  to  know  anything  of  the  place,  or 
the  people." 

Sir  Stephen  was  not  in  a  pleasant  hu- 
mour, and  was  ready  to  take  umbrage  at 
a  thing  he  would,  at  another  time,  have 
passed  over  as  his  mother's  odd  way  of 
taking  things. 

"  Don't  let  us  misunderstand  each  oth- 
er, my  dear,"  Mrs.  Prescott  said  sooth- 
ingly. "  You  know  that  I  never  intend 
to  vex  you." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  have  done  so 
since  we  came  here,"  and,  bent  upon  re- 
lieving his  feelings,  he  added,  "  Last 
evening  I  thought  you  anything  but  cor- 
dial to  Miss  Carthew,  although  I  had  told 
you  how  very  kind  they  were  to  me." 

Mrs,  Prescott  hesitated  ;  what  should 
she  do  ?  Tell  her  son  her  suspicions  ? 
No  ;  for  if  he  meant  nothing  serious  by 
his  attentions  she  might  be  putting  it 
into  his  head  ;  so  she  said  — 

"  Well,  Stephen,  to  be  candid  with  you, 
I  was  disappointed  in  Miss  Carthew.  In 
the  first  place,  I  expected  to  have  found 
her  far  prettier  than  she  is  ;  and  second- 
ly, I  had  pictured  a  simple,  timid,  artless 
girl  —  an  ingenue  in  fact." 

"Well!" 

"  Well;  my  dear,  I  found  a  young  lady 
quite  able  to  hold  her  own  and  give  her 
opinion,  and  not  at  all  backward  in  doing 
so  either." 

"  Why  should  she  be  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  her, 
only  your  taste  was  so  utterly  opposed  to 
anything  like  hoydenism  or  fastness." 
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"  So  it  is  now,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
either  in  Miss  Carthew.  She  is  perfectly 
natural,  simple,  and  unaffected,  exactly 
what  a  woman  ought  to  be." 

"  Indeed  !  I  am  rather  old  to  have 
opinions  thrust  upon  me  in  this  way, 
Stephen.  I  should  have  considered,  and, 
in  spite  of  what  you  may  think,  I  still  do 
consider,  myself  quite  equal  to  forming  a 
correct  opinion  of  my  own  s6x,  and  I  say 
that  if  you  met  Miss  Carthew  in  any 
drawing-room  she  would  be  described  as 
uneducated,  inclined  to  be  loud,  and  not 
in  good  style." 

"  Then  the  description  would  be  utterly 
false." 

"  Ah,  people  see  differently." 

"  They  do  indeed,  but  I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  and  I  should  find  ourselves  so 
widely  opposed." 

Mrs.  Prescott  saw  that  she  had  let  her 
temper  outrun  her  discretion.  Altering 
her  tone,  she  said  — 

"Surely,  Stephen,  I  can  speak  to  you 
as  I  speak  to  myself.  You  know  me  too 
well  to  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  make 
myself  disagreeable  to  any  friends  of 
yours,  for  I  suppose  you  and  this  young 
lady  are  only  friends  ? "  and  she  looked 
fixedly  at  her  son. 

Sir  Stephen  gave  an  off-hand  kind  of 
"  Certainly,"  over  which  his  mother  re- 
joiced greatly,  feeling  confident  that  if  he 
had  any  intention  of  making  Hero  his 
wife,  he  would  not  have  treated  the  ques- 
tion in  that  way.  She  was  softened  at 
once,  and  going  up  to  him  she  put  her 
arms  round  him,  saying  — 

"  Let  us  have  no  more  discussions  of 
this  kind.  Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little 
severe,  and  said  more  than  I  meant,  but 
I  will  make  amends  for  it,  and  you  shall 
not  again  have  cause  to  complain  of  my 
coldness  towards  Miss  Carthew.  Come, 
Stephen,  you  must  not  be  vexed,  I  al- 
ways tell  you  that  you  have  to  make  the 
beat  of  a  foolish  old  mother." 

But  though  Sir  Stephen  put  his  arm 
.round  her,  he  did  not  entirely  relax, 
was  his  wont  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

"  You  look  so  pale,  dear  ;  what  is  the 
latter  ?  "  and  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
lervous  anxiety. 

'  I  told  you  something  in  my  dinner, 
)r  the  wine  disagreed  with  me.  I  am 
)ilious,  I  suppose.  I  have  not  been  able 
b  touch  anything  to  day." 

"Is  that  ^///" 

"  All !  and  enough,  surely.  I  do  not 
enow  when  I  have  felt  so  thoroughly  out 
ii  sorts." 
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"You  had  best  take  a  dose.  /  can 
give  you _" 

"  Nothing,  thank  you.  A  dose  of  sleep 
will  be  my  remedy,  so  good  night," 

"  Good  night,  dear.  You  are  quite 
sure  nothing  has  worried  you  ?  " 

"  Quite.  What  could  I  have  to  worry 
me  here  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  don't  think  Pamphillon 
is  the  only  place  with  troubles  and  anx- 
ieties attached  to  it.  Annoyances  will 
find  you  out  here  as  well  as  there." 

Sir  Stephen  only  repeated  his  good 
night,  walked  off  to  his  own  room,  about 
which  he  moved  for  some  time,  trying  to 
master  himself,  and  think  of  anything 
rather  than  the  heavy  burden  which  was 
lying  close  to  his  heart.  Suddenly  he 
flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  resting  his 
arms  on  the  table,  he  buried  his  face  in 
them,  and  sat  there  for  a  long  time  im- 
movable. When  at  length  he  raised  his 
head  he  was  paler  than  before. 

"  It's  the  old  story  over  again,"  he  said. 
"  I  didn't  think  I  should  have  taken  it 
like  this.     I'm  a  greater  fool  than  ever." 

Somehow,  the  sight  of  Leo  seemed  to 
have  crushed  all  the  hopes  he  had  before 
been  entertaining.  The  first  glance  at 
his  handsome  face  and  soldier-like  bear- 
ing filled  him  with  the  dreary  certainty 
that  such  a  man  was  safe  to  call  forth 
love.  He  had  pictured  a  young  fellow 
similar  to  those  whom  he  had  lately  been 
introduced  to;  but  here  was  a  rival  of 
quite  another  kind.  Then  he  began 
speculating  how  long  this  attachment  had 
lasted.  If  he  was  the  rector's  son,  most 
likely  they  had  known  each  other  from 
childhood,  and  he  sighed  hopelessly,  feel- 
ing it  would  be  utterly  vain  to  cherish 
any  illusions  about  setting  aside  the 
claims  of  such  suitor  as  Leo.  Hero 
would  naturally  care  for  a  good-looking, 
pleasant  young  fellow  like  him  ;  and  ke, 
particularly  if  he  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  how  he  must  value  her  —  worship 
her.  Hero's  fresh,  unaffected  gaiety 
gave  her  a  peculiar  charm  in  Sir  Ste- 
phen's eyes,  a  charm  which,  unknown  to 
himself,  he  admired  now  far  more  than  if 
he  had  been  ten  years  younger.  His 
spirits  seemed  to  rise  to  the  level  of  hers, 
his  heart  grew  light  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  joyousness  —  she  seeemed  able  to 
infuse  into  him  that  youth  which  his 
great  disappointment  had  prematurely 
quenched.  He  saw  that  she  was  neither 
so  clever,  nor  so  beautiful,  as  many  of  the 
women  he  constantly  met ;  but  all  she 
said  and  did  seemed  to  find  an  echo  with- 
in him,  and  was  thus  invested  with  an  in- 
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terest  which  daily  grew  more  and  more 
necessary  to  his  happiness. 

That  same  night,  after  leaving  Hero, 
Leo  on  his  part  underwent  a  tolerably 
sharp  struggle  with,  in  his  case,  that  most 
formidable  of  all  opponents,  his  own  in- 
clination. This  prompted  him  to  go  the 
next  day,  and  upbraid  Hero  with  her 
coldness  and  ill-temper.  But  if  he  did 
this,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  his 
plans  and  schemes  ;  for,  of  course,  after 
a  quarrel  would  come  the  making  up,  and 
he  would  have  to  be  more  lover-like  than 
ever.  And  then,  that  fatal  tempter,  the 
temporizing  spirit,  stepped  in,  and  whis- 
pered a  suggestion  that  he  should  defer 
all  this  until  Wednesday,  when,  having 
met  Mrs.  Labouchere,  he  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  how  he  should 
act.  He  might  see  that  he  had  not  the 
ghost  of  a  chance,  and  then  the  matter 
would  be  settled,  and  he  could  indulge  in 
quarrelling  with  and  forgive  Hero  to  his 
heart's  content.  But  suppose  that  chances 
seemed  favourable,  what  then  ? 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  could  give  her 
up,"  he  sighed  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  he 
added,  "  If  I  only  thought  of  myself,  I 
should  let  things  stand  as  they  are  ;  but 
a  man  of  honour  is  bound  to  think  of  the 
woman  that  loves  him.  Who  knows,  Sir 
Stephen  might  take  a  fancy  to  her,  though 
I  would  not  give  much  for  his  chance  ? 
His  title  and  fortune  would  be  nothing 
in  Hero's  eyes.  Poor  darling  !  she  has 
seen  too  little  of  the  world  for  that,  and 
it  is  this  that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  me. 
Ten  to  one  if  she  would  beheve  I  was 
sacrificing  anything  for  her  good." 

His  reflections  finally  ended  in  the  de- 
cision to  go  to  Dockmouth  on  the  mor- 
row, and  so  try  for  the  present  to  avoid 
a  tete-a-tete. 

The  next  morning,  therefore.  Hero  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Leo,  saying  that  he 
was  going  to  Dockmouth  on  duty.  He 
was  obliged  to  start  at  once,  and  if  Hero 
had  any  commissions  for  him,  would  she 
give  them  to  the  orderly,  who  would 
meet  him  on  the  Hard  ? 

Hero  experienced  a  momentary  feeling 
of  relief,  that  the  explanation,  which  was 
to  end  in  a  general  announcement  of  their 
engagement,  must  be  deferred.  Still, 
come  it  would,  and  the  sooner  it  was 
over  the  better. 

Poor  Hero  !  it  is  hard  to  brood  over 
sorrow  —  to  sit  casting  it  away  one  mo- 
ment to  hug  it  closer  the  next  —  to  bat- 
tle with  it  —  to  sink  under  it  —  but  each 
is  easier  than  when,  with  these  very  feel- 
ings combating  for  mastery,  one  stands, 


as  it  were,  apart  from  self,  and  refuses  to 
recognize  the  cause  for  struggle.  The 
most  bitter  tears  are  sweet,  compared 
with  the  efforts  made  to  bring  the  smiles 
and  mask  the  woe. 

Happily  for  the  avoidance  of  scrutiny, 
Betsey  was  up  to  her  eyes  in  the  busi- 
ness of  preparation,  and  well  pleased  to 
find  that  Hero  was  so  willing  to  lend  her 
a  helping  hand  in  the  various  delicacies, 
which  she  was  bent  upon  setting  forth 
before  the  Combe  ladies.  To  Hero's 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
get  a  few  additions  to  the  table  from  the 
pastry-cook's  at  Dockmouth,  Betsey 
would  not  listen. 

"  Lor',  don't  'ee  let's  have  no  cotch," 
she  said  ;  "  they  have  enuf  o'  that  sort  o' 
trade  up  to  London.  When  they  gets  a 
chance  o'  wholesome  vittles,  why,  do  'ee 
let  'em  have  their  fill  o'  it,  poor  souls." 

"  I  hope  it  will  keep  fine,"  Hero  said, 
looking  anxiously  at  the  sky  ;  "  I  don't 
mind  for  the  others,  but  it  would  be 
dreadful  to  have  it  wet  with  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott  and  Mrs.  Labouchere  here." 

"  Why,  they  b'aint  salt  nor  sugar,  to 
melt  under  a  drop  o'  rain,  any  more  than 
other  folks." 

"  No  ;  only  Mrs.  Prescott  seems  so 
afraid  of  damp,  and  the  gravel  here  gets 
so  wet  if  it  rains." 

"  Suppose  it  do ;  the  place  'aint  a 
church  nor  chapel  neither,  where  you'm 
made  to  lave  your  pattens  outside.  Non- 
sense, my  dear,  nobody  can't  fly  in  the 
face  o'  Providence  ;  and  the  whole  bles- 
sed day  that  old  bull  o'  Jackman's  has 
bin  a  belving  and  the  donkeys  a  hootin', 
and  sooner  or  later  they  allays  brings  the 
rain." 

CHAPTER   XX. 

AT   MALLETT. 

Betsey's  unlucky  auguries,  were 
doomed  in  this  instance  to  be  falsified, 
for  never  did  a  more  lovely  day  dawn 
than  the  auspicious  Wednesday  which 
was  to  make  the  gentry  of  Mallett  ac- 
quainted with  their  new  neighbours.  The 
pleasure  at  the  fineness  of  the  weather 
was  but  natural. 

Hero  had  said,  "  If  we  can  only  be  out, 
I  hope  all  who  can  will  come  ;  for  if  we 
can  entertain  Mrs.  Prescott  and  Mrs. 
Labouchere,  we  are  sure  to  be  able  to 
amuse  ourselves."  M, 

Of  this   no  one   had   any  doubt,  andj 
armed  with  this  certainty,  the  guests  be- 
gan to  arrive,  and  were  received  by  Hero, 
whose  smiling  face  betrayed  nothing  of 
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her  heavy  heart ;  its  heaviness,  for  the 
time,  considerably  lightened  by  the  un- 
usual excitement,  which  made  her  eyes 
sparkle,  and  her  colour  brighter  than 
usual.  She  looked  very  pretty,  standing 
in  her  fresh  muslin  dress,  with  a  back- 
ground of  the  thick  fuchsias,  hydrangeas, 
and  dark-leaved  m5Ttles,  with  which  the 
front  of  the  house  was  adorned. 

The  Combe  party  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  other  guests,  instead  of  wandering 
off,  remained  grouped  near,  that  they 
might  be  duly  presented.  Each  approach- 
ing footstep  down  the  gravel  walk  caused 
a  Httle  stir,  but  at  length  the  sound  of 
wheels  was  heard  —  the  sound  suddenly 
stopped,  all  doubt  was  at  an  end  ;  they 
were  coming.  A  silence  fell  upon  those 
around,  and  in  a  few  minutes  their  anx- 
iety was  relieved  by  seeing  Sir  Stephen, 
with  his  mother  on  his  arm,  and  his 
cousin  at  her  side.  Then  a  soft  buzz 
went  round,  the  unmistakable  meaning 
of  which  caused  Mrs.  Prescott's  face  to 
flush,  and  a  pleased  expression  to  come 
into  her  eyes  ;  and,  remembering  her 
promise  to  her  son,  she  returned  Hero's 
greeting  so  warmly,  and  the  Captain's  so 
cordially,  that  any  lurking  distrust  as  to 
whether  they  should  like  her  died  out, 
and  the  admiration  was  universal.  Mrs. 
Prescott  confessed  afterwards  that  Miss 
Carthew  showed  to  great  advantage  in 
her  own  house  ;  and  certainly  Hero  was 
possessed  of  that  true  basis  of  good 
breeding,  the  desire  to  forget  everything 
but  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  those 
she  had  gathered  around  her.  Aided  by 
Sir  Stephen,  she  so  dexterously  managed 
to  introduce  Mrs.  Prescott  to  most  of  the 
people  present,  that  instead  of  being  fa- 
tigued or  bored,  as  the  good  lady  had 
prognosticated,  she  was  quite  amused, 
and  in  good  spirits.  In  truth,  she  found 
it  rather  pleasant  to  be  the  centre  of  so 
,much  homage,  springing,  as  it  evidently 
[did,  from  admiration  of  everything  which 
")elonged  to  Sir  Stephen.  Mrs.  Labou- 
[chere  inspired  far  more  awe,  and  do  all 
she  could.  Hero  found  it  impossible  to 
jet  any  one  to  talk  to  her  freely  and  un- 
;onstrainedly.  Her  stately  beauty  and 
lagnificence  completely  overwhelmed 
le  youth  of  Mallett ;  and  Leo,  upon 
/hom  Hero  had  placed  her  greatest  de- 
)endence,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Egged 
m  by  Hero,  Jervis  Randal  had  plucked 
ip  courage  enough  to  ask,  would  Mrs. 
ibouchere  like  a  little  scramble  over 
the  rocks  ?  But  Mrs.  Labouchere,  with 
ler  sweetest  smile,  had  said  she  thought 


not,  it  was  so  very  pleasant  sitting  where 
she  was  ;  and  then,  as  he  stood  near, 
wondering  what  he  had  best  say  next, 
she  begged  he  would  not  allow  her  to  de- 
tain him,  as  she  found  sufficient  amuse- 
ment in  watching  the  others.  Where- 
upon he  bounded  off  like  a  cricket-ball, 
and  as  suddenly  stopped  to  consider 
whether  he  had  done  the  right  thing. 
Perhaps  he  had  best  go  back,  and  offer 
some  other  attention  ;  but  while  he  de- 
bated in  what  form  this  should  be,  he 
caught  sight  of  Leo  Despard  coming 
down  the  path,  and  with  a  feeling  of  relief, 
that  the  question  of  who  should  entertain 
Mrs.  Labouchere  was  now  decided,  he 
hastened  on  to  join  AHce,  who  had  until 
now  discreetly  attached  herself  to  a  party 
of  four.  The  Captain  was  attending  to 
some  of  the  indoor  arrangements.  Sir 
Stephen  had  gone  to  get  Miss  Batt  some 
tea  ;  so  that,  beside  the  group  surrounding 
Mrs.  Prescott,  there  was  only  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere sitting  a  little  apart  with  Hero, 
who  was  trying  to  interest  her  by  point- 
ing out  the  different  headlands. 

"  Here  is  another  friend,"  Hero  said, 
as  an  excuse  for  leaving  her ;  and  she 
walked  towards  the  gate,  and,  after  listen- 
ing to  Leo's  apologies  for  being  so  late, 
she  took  him  up,  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott, will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Despard  to  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Prescott  bent  in  acknowledgment. 
Leo  murmured  something  about  the  great 
pleasure  it  gave  him,  and  the  next  min- 
ute Mrs.  Grant  was  saying  in  a  whisper — • 

"  Our  late  rector's  adopted  son  — real- 
ly his  nephew." 

''  His  nephew  I  "  echoed  Mrs.  Prescott, 
with  a  cough,  which  brought  Mr.  Jamie- 
son  stumping  up  to  inquire  if  he  should 
bring  a  glass  of  water. 

"Oh  dear,  no  —  nothing  but  a  tick- 
hng ; "  and  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Grant  for 
her  answer. 

"  Well,  there's  some  little  mystery 
about  him  ;  and  old  Miss  Despard' (the 
rector's  sister,  only  she  wasn't  well 
enough  to  come  to-day)  never  likes  to 
speak  of  the  matter.  I  fancy  he  was  a 
son  of  some  one  who  was  not  a  credit  to 
the  family." 

"  It  is  not  known,  then,  who  his  father 
was  ? "  Mrs.  Prescott  said,  looking 
towards  Leo,  now  standing  in  front  of 
Katherine. 

"  WeU,  not  positively.  I  believe  it  was 
a  brother,  but  the  old  gentleman  never 
alluded  to  the  mother  ; "  and  a  significant 
shake  of  the  head  conveyed  Mrs.  Grant's 
suspicions. 
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"  He  is  a  fine-looking  young  man." 

"  Very."  And  here  Hero's  approach 
caused  the  tete-d-tete  to  cease. 

"  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  that  Mr.  Despard 
will  persuade  Mrs.  Labouchere  to  have  a 
stroll.  I  left  him  assuring  her  that  the 
paths  are  perfectly  easy,  and  he  trust- 
worthy." 

"  Ah  !  he  won't  tempt  her." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  see,  she  is  getting  up." 

"  So  she  is  !  Why,  Katie,  dear,  you  are 
never  going  to  venture  on  the  Sands  ? " 

"  I  am  just  going  a  httle  way,  aunt," 
and  Mrs.  Labouchere  began  laughing. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  dear  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Prescott,  who  felt  as  if  a  sud- 
den weight  had  been  lifted  off  her,  and 
that  she  could  join  in  any  one's  mirth. 

"  Mr.  Despard  is  offering  to  carry  me 
over  the  rough  places.  I  tell  him  he  vol- 
unteers for  rather  a  heavy  burden." 

Leo  of  course  protested  against  this  as- 
sertion, and  slowly  the  two  began  to  de- 
scend. 

"  Now,  you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  he 
said,  as,  gaining  confidence,  she  grew 
more  independent.  "  Stay  one  moment, 
or,"  he  added,  as  he  freed  her  light 
dress  from  a  sharp  angle,  "  your  dress 
will  suffer,  and  I  should  not  easily  for- 
give myself." 

"  I  ought  to  have  worn  something  thick- 
er. I  see  that  this  one  is  not  quite  ap- 
propriate." 

"  I  only  see  that  it  is  very  charming," 
Leo  answered,  "and  that  the  young  ladies 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  it  may  improve  their  taste  a 
little.  It  is  high  treason,  you  know,  here, 
to  say  one  word  against  Mallett  or  Mal- 
lett  people  ;  but  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
gathering  in  your  lifetime  ? "  and  he 
pointed  to  the  various  groups  below. 

Mrs.  Labouchere  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter.  Certainly  they  were  not  exact- 
ly the  every-day  guests  she  was  in  the 
habit"  of  meeting ;  added  to  which,  she 
was  somewhat  weary  of  listening  to  the 
praises  of  everything  and  everybody  con- 
nected with  Mallett  with  which  Sir  Ste- 
phen had  rather  overdosed  her.  To  Kath- 
erine's  disappointment,  the  sudden  acces- 
sion of  intimacy  between  them,  on  the 
day  when  Captain  Carthew  dined  at 
Combe,  had  not  been  followed  by  any 
other  result  than  the  most  cousinly  inter- 
course ;  and  she  did  not  find  herself  in  a 
humour  to  take  quite  such  a  rose-coloured 
view  of  Mallett  as  she  had  then  done. 

"  You  do  not  live  here,  I  suppose  ? " 
she  asked. 


"  Thank  heaven  !  no.  I  had  a  dear  old 
uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  place,  and 
brought  me  up  ;  so  that  I  spent  my  t  oy- 
hood  here,  and  now  I  am  superintending 
the  building  of  those  Forts  close  to 
Combe.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  no- 
ticed them." 

"  Yes,  we  have  driven  past  them  every 
day  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  you  there." 

"  No,  I  have  only  just  come  back  from 
Dunross.  I  have  been  shooting  there 
with  Lord  Skipwith." 

"  You  must  find  it  very  dull  here,"  Mrs. 
Labouchere  said,  after  a  pause.  "  How 
do  you  get  through  your  time  ? " 

"  Well,  really  I  can   hardly  tell  you." 

"  Perhaps  you  admire  Miss  Carthew. 
My  cousin  says  she  is  very  attractive.  I 
suppose  that  is  when  you  know  her.  Do 
you  think  her  pretty  ? " 

Leo  hesitated  for  an  instant. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  do  think  her  pretty  ; 
but  she  wants  style." 

"  That  is  just  what  my  aunt  and  I  said  ; 
but  my  cousin  insisted  that  she  had  a 
style  of  her  own  —  which  she  certainly 
has."  And  the  tone  in  which  she  said 
this  put  a  stop  to  any  praise  Leo  had 
thought  of  bestowing. 

"  Sir  Stephen  Prescott  seems  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Miss  Carthew,"  Leo 
said,  laughing  to  cover  his  slight  confu- 
sion. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  quite  that ; 
but  he  thinks  her  simple  and  unaffected." 

" Indeed  ! " 

"  Why,  don't  you  ?  " 

And  Katherine  looked  up  rather  sharp- 
ly as  she  asked  the  question. 

"  I  ?  Well,  really,  I  never  considered 
the  question  —  perhaps  because  I  care 
very  little  for  nature  unadorned." 

Leo  felt  that  he  was  sinking  deeper  with 
every  word  ;  but,  in  conversation  the  path- 
way of  small  deceits  had  become  so  famil- 
iar to  him,  that  he  slided  down  it  without 
much  self-reproach,  and  any  slight  sting 
he  now  felt  arose  solely  from  Hero's  close 
proximity.  He  tried  to  draw  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere from  the  subject,  by  asking  her  if 
she  knew  various  people,  to  whom  he  had 
lately  been  introduced  ;  but,  after  answer- 
ing his  questions,  Katherine  returned  to 
the  subject  which  she  had  at  heart  —  the 
determination  to  find  out  all  she  could 
about  Hero. 

"  Miss  Carthew  is  by  far  the  prettiest 
girl  I  have  seen  here,"  she  said.  "  I  sup- 
pose she  has  a  great  many  admirers  ?  " 

"  There  are  very  few  men  here  to  ad- 
mire her,"  said  Leo. 

"  Is  she  engaged  to  anybody  ?  " 
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"  Really,  you  must  not  ask  me,"  he  an- 
swered, laughing.  '•  I  have  not  been  taken 
into  her  confidence." 

"  But  in  a  place  hke  this,  where  every- 
body knows  everybody  else's  business, 
ybu  would  be  sure  to  hear  whether  she  is 
or  not  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  never  heard  it  spoken  of." 

"  Then  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not 
the  case." 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  may.  Sir  Stephen 
may  safely  continue  his  eulogiums  on  her 
simplicity." 

In  spite  of  himself  Leo  said  this  with  a 
sneer  —  a  sneer  which  made  Katherine 
give  a  little  laugh  as  she  said  — 

"  I  fear  I  have  aroused  your  jealousy, 
Mr.  Despard." 

"  My  jealousy,  Mrs.  Labouchere  !  — 
how?"  What  makes  you  say  that?" 
And  he  felt  his  face  was  betraying  his 
vexation. 

"  Unless  casual  remarks  give  pain  or 
pleasure,  they  are  seldom  remembered. 
But  you  need  not  try  and  defend  your- 
self," she  added  playfully,  "for  I  could 
excuse  the  falling  in  love  with  one's  own 
shadow  here.  That  is  the  mischief  of 
these  places  ;  they  dispose  one  towards 
sentiment,  and  afford  no  eligible  object 
on  which  to  bestow  it.  That,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  Miss  Carthew." 

Leo  made  a  poor  attempt  at  seeming  to 
be  amused. 

"  I  see  you  are  bent  upon  teazing,"  he 
said.  "  Well,  as  long  as  it  amuses  you  it 
amuses  me." 

"Thanks,"  said  Katherine,  with  a  smile 
at  the  hit  she  had  unsuspectingly  made, 
for  in  her  own  mind  she  felt  convinced, 
that  unless  she  had  gone  pretty  near  the 
truth,  Leo  would  not  have  been  so  anx- 
ious to  assure  her  that  she  was  mistaken. 
She  was  not  nearly  so  easy  as  she  had 
been  about  Sir  Stephen.  His  manner  of 
jspeaking  about  Hero  did  not  please  her, 
and  she  saw  that  during  his  former  stay 
he  had  evidently  made  himself  very  much 
at  home.  In  another  man  this  might 
stand  for  little  :  but  in  Stephen  it  meant 
la  great  deal,  as,  unless  he  cared  very 
much  for  people,  he  never  broke  through 
[a  certain  air  of  reserve,  which  had  been 

barrier  to  his  forming  quick  friend- 
[ships. 

"  My  cousin    seems    to  have  made  a 

tvery  favourable  impression  here,"  Mrs. 

Labouchere  said,  after  she  and  Leo  had 

;been  chatting  together  on  various  sub- 

'  iects. 

Yes,  I  found  him  the  universal  topic 
)f  conversation.     I  daresay  he  pays  rath- 


er heavily  for  his  popularity.  These  sort 
of  people  must  bore  him  terribly." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  On  the  contrary,  he 
admires  them  immensely,  and  threatens 
to  settle  here  altogether." 

"  But  I  thought  he  had  another  place 
much  larger  —  Pamphillon  ?  " 

"  So  he  has,  but  he  does  not  care  for 
it.  He  says  he  much  prefers  his  tenantry 
here,  they  suit  his  tastes  better." 

"  Ah  !  more  simple  and  unaffected." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  nodded  her  head. 

"  I  see  you  cannot  forget  or  forgive 
that,"  she  said.  "  I  must  warn  my  cousin 
that  he  has  a  rival." 

"  He  has  a  great  many,  I  fear." 

And  Leo  directed  a  look  towards  her 
which  made  her  say  — 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Nothing  —  only  a  httle  bird  at  Dun- 
ross  whispered  all  manners  of  secrets 
about  a  certain  cruel  lady  who  said  No  to 
a  certain  poor  gentleman,  who  let  con- 
cealment  " 

"  You  are  speaking  enigmas,"  Kather- 
ine said  coldly. 

Though  she  did  not  intend  Leo  to  see 
it,  she  was  none  the  less  pleased  that  Sir 
Stephen  should  still  be  thought  a  disap- 
pointed lover ;  and,  as  the  reward  of  im- 
parting pleasant  news  is  a  certain  connec- 
tion with  the  pleasure,  Mrs.  Labouchere 
said,  with  a  favourable  disposition  to- 
wards Leo  — 

"  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to 
the  house.  I  have  quite  enjoyed  our  qui- 
et stroll." 

And  when  they  reached  the  top,  Kath- 
erine, after  saying  a  few  words  to  Mrs. 
Prescott,  asked  — 

"  Has  Mr.  Despard  been  introduced  to 
you,  aunt  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Miss  Carthew  kindly  made  us 
known  to  each  other  by  name,"  Mrs. 
Prescott  answered  ;  and  then,  knowing 
what  was  expected  by  this  question,  she 
added,  "  I  hope  Mr,  Despard  will  allow 
me  an  opportunity  of  extending  our  ac- 
quaintanceship. My  son  will,  be  very 
pleased  to  see  you  at  Combe.  Stephen," 
she  called,  as  she  caught  sight  of  Sir 
Stephen  hovering  about  in  Hero's  vicini- 
ty, "  I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Despard 
that  we  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to 
see  him." 

"  I  hope  that  Mr.  Despard  will  avail 
himself  of  your  invitation,  mother.  Miss 
Carthew  has  promised  to  come  to-mor- 
row," he  added,  slightly  lowering  his 
voice.  "  Perhaps  you  will  come  with 
her." 

Leo  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  Mrs. 
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Prescott,  but  he  wondered  greatly  wheth- 
er Hero  had  betrayed  him.  He  repeated 
his  thanks  for  their  kindness,  and  said, 
that  if  he  could  be  of  any  use  to  Miss 
Carthew,  and  if  she  would  accept  him  as 
an  escort,  he  was  at  her  service  ;  and 
then,  finding  that  Mrs.  Labouchere  wished 
to  sit  near  her  aunt,  he  found  her  a  chair, 
and  left  Sir  Stephen  free  to  wander  off  to 
his  unsatisfactory  occupation  of  dogging 
Hero's  steps,  and  hanging  about  any 
place  she  was  nearest  to. 

"  You'm  looking  at  Miss  Hero,  Sir  Ste- 
phen," said  Betsey,  who  had  come  up 
from  behind  him  unobserved  ;  "  and  no 
wonder,  neither.  I  dessay  you'll  doubt 
whether  I  speaks  the  truth,  when  I  says 
that  not  a  bite  nor  sup  hasn't  passed  her 
lips  the  whole  o'  this  blessed  day,  and  as 
for  sitting  still  a  moment,  you  might  so 
well  ask  it  from  anybody  with  the  St.  Vi- 
tus' dance.  Her'U'  be  laid  up,  that'll  be 
the  end  o'  it ;  I  told  the  Cap'en  so  to-day. 
But  lor' !  men  never  sees  nothin'  till  it 
comes  to  pass,  and  then  it's,  '  Who'd  a 
thought  it  ? '  Do  'ee  think  that  you  could 
tempt  her,  sir,  with  anythink  ?  "  she  ad- 
ded, after  a  pause  ;  "  'tis  o'  no  use  my 
speakin'." 

"  I'll  try,  Betsey." 

"  If  her'd  only  take  a  drink  o'  tea 
'twould  be  somethin'  in  her  inside,"  Bet- 
sey said  lugubriously  ;  and  so  urged,  Sir 
Stephen  went  over  to  where  Hero  stood 
talking  to  Mrs.  Jamieson. 

"Miss  Carthew,"  he  said,  "will  you 
grant  me  a  favour  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  I  will." 

"  Then  drink  a  cup  of  tea  which  Betsey 
has  for  you  in  the  next  room." 

"  Yes,  do,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son.  "  Go  now,  like  a  good  girl.  I  know 
what  it  is  when  one  has  friends  —  self  is 
the  last  one  attended  to  ;  and,  as  my  dear 
old  father  used  to  say.  Sir  Stephen,  '  An 
empty  sack  can't  stand.'  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  country,  and  he  never 
forgot  his  early  days.  Dear  me  !  I  often 
think  of  his  funny  sayings." 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  take  my  place 
then,"  said  Hero. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  must  see  that  you  fulfil 
your  promise.  Mrs.  Jamieson  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  am  sure." 

"  My  dear,  don't  you  stop  here  on  my 
account.  You  go  with  Hero,  and  see  she 
takes  something  to  eat  with  her  tea  —  or 
else,"  she  added,  with  a  significant  nod, 
"we  shall  think  a  certain  gentleman  has 
taken  away  her  appetite." 

"  I  recognize  who  Mr.  Despard  is.  He- 
ro," Sir  Stephen  said  as  they  moved  away. 
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"  You  can  never  guess  how  all  my  hopes 
vanished  at  sight  of  him.  Ah  !  he  httle 
thinks  how  I  envy  him." 

"  Now,  whoever  have  you  got  call  to 
envy,  Sir  Stephen?"  exclaimed  Betsey, 
whose  quick  ears  had  caught  Sir  Ste- 
phen's last  remark. 

"  I  was  envying  Mr.  Despard,  Betsey," 
he  answered,  taking  the  tea  from  her  to 
give  to  Hero,  who  had  sunk  down  weari- 
ly on  a  chair  near. 

"Then  you  needn't  for  to,  I'm  sure. 
As  I  often  says,  'tis  a  thousand  pities 
folks  can't  be  turned  inside  out,  then 
they'd  be  know'd  at  their  proper  valley. 
Not  that  I  want  to  say  anythink  agin  Mr. 
Despard — far  from  it,"  she  added,  glan- 
cing down  at  Hero  ;  "for  I've  know'd  un 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  comes  nat'ral 
to  me.  But  handsome  is  as  handsome 
does.  Sir  Stephen,  and  Brag's  a  very 
good  dog,  as  the  sayin'  is,  but  Holdfast's 
a  better." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  Leo  himself,  who 
came  to  say  that  Mrs.  Prescott  thought  it 
would  not  be  prudent  for  her  to  stay 
longer ;  "  and,"  he  continued,  "  as  I  have 
to  go  up  to  the  Forts,  Mrs.  Prescott  has 
very  kindly  offered  to  take  me  through 
the  park.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
be  quiet,"  he  said,  bending  over  Hero's 
chair.  "  You  are  looking  more  tired  than 
I  ever  saw  you.  Promise  me  to  take  some 
rest." 

But  Sir  Stephen  could  not  endure  to 
listen  to  another  word.  The  under  inflec- 
tion of  Leo's  voice  seemed  like  pouring 
oil  on  the  fire  of  his  jealousy,  and  he 
walked  away. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  Leo  began,  seeing 
they  were  out  of  hearing ;  but  Hero 
checked  whatever  sympathy  he  intended 
to  offer  by  saying,  as  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  face  pale  and  resolute  — 

"  Leo,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  very  par- 
ticularly ;  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
before,  but  to-night  you  will  be  disen- 
gaged. Come  here  after  you  have  left  the 
Fort,  and  I  will  walk  down  to  the  beach 
with  you." 

"  Certainly  ;  but  I  may  be  rather  late." 

"  Never  mind  if  you  are  ;  I  shall  wait 
for  you." 

"  Very  well." 

And  so  they  parted,  Leo  filled  with  con- 
jecture not  unmixed  with  dread,  lest  it 
should  be  to  say  she  wished  to  give  him 
up.  Forgetting  all  his  own  resolves,  and 
recently  planned  schemes,  he  tried  to  re-  Mi 
assure  himself  by  saying —  Bi 

"  It  cannot  be  t/iat  —  impossible  !    He- 
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fo  is  not  the  girl  to  break  a  man's  heart, 
and  she  knows  how  I  love  her." 

When  the  carriage  reached  the  gate  at 
which  Leo  was  to  descend,  Sir  Stephen 
got  down  also,  saying  he  would  walk  up 
to  the  Forts  with  him. 

"  Will  you  be  detained  here  long  ?  "  he 
ask'ed. 

"  No,  I  shall  not  be  ten  minutes." 

"  Then  if  you  are  going  home  I  will 
walk  back  with  you.     I  want  a  cigar." 

Leo  hesitated. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  going 
straight  home.  Some  of  those  dissipated 
people  at  Sharrows  made  me  promise  to 
make  one  of  a  moonlight  party  for  the 
Sands." 

"  In  that  case,  good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  Leo  said.  "  I  am  sorry 
that  we  cannot  have  a  stroll  together.  I 
feel  much  more  inclined  for  that,  and  to- 
go  quietly  off  to  bed,  than  anything  else  ; 
but  I  could  not  well  refuse." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not ;  "  and  Sir  Stephen 
had  hard  work  to  get  his  voice  to  sound 
as  it  sounded  before, —  "  then  I  shall  walk 
back  at  once." 

Instead  of  which,  an  hour  later  found 
him  within  sight  of  Sharrows,  and  there 
he  remained  until  two  figures  slowly  de- 
scended towards  the  Sands  below.  He 
watched  them  until  they  were  out  of  sight, 
and  then  turned  away  with  a  gloomy  face 
and  heavy  heart ;  for  the  two  were  Hero 
and  Leo  Despard,  and  they  were  alone. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
AMATEUR  THEOLOGY:   ARNOLD'S  LITER- 
ATURE AND  DOGMA.* 

Ours  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  great  reli- 
gious thoughtfulness.  "  Thinkers  "  are 
rife  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  but 
especially  in  that  which  used  to  be  sup- 
posed the  highest  and  most  difficult  of 
all,  and  in  which  men  only  ventured  to 
speculate  who  had  trained  themselves  by 
long  and  laborious  culture.  We  have 
changed  all  that.  Our  most  notable  reli- 
gious teachers  are  no  longer  men  who 
have  spent  their  days  and  nights  in  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  calm 
and  grave  reflection  on  the  great  subjects 
which  its  study  suggests,  but  "  able " 
editors,  "advanced"  dukes,  and  "liter- 

*  Literature  and  Dogma :  An  Essay  towards  a  better 
apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold, 
D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and'  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  London: 
■  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1873. 


ary  "  men  with  no  function  for  "  dogma," 
and  who  despise  it  accordingly.  If  it 
were  said  that  our  age  was  one  of  great 
religious  restlessness  and  excitement, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  saying.  For  the  very  air  around  us  is 
resonant  with  theological  disturbance. 
And  our  newspapers  serve  up  the  morn- 
ing news  or  the  weekly  retrospect  amidst 
a  garnishing  of  "  modern  "  views  or  the 
latest  theories  of  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  man. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  singular 
than  the  chaos  of  religious  "  novelties  " 
in  which  we  are  living.  There  are  no 
books  more  popular  than  those  which 
profess  to  discuss  religious  problems 
with  what  is  called  "  freshness  "  —  or  with 
some  infusion  of  personal  feeling.  Old 
theories  with  new  faces,  which  seemed 
dead  and  buried  centuries  ago,  have  come 
to  life  again.  The  rags  of  Stoicism, 
threadbare  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines 

—  when  they  yet  clothed  truly  noble 
natures  —  have  been  flaunted  as  discov- 
eries in  our  face  under  the  name  of  a 
great  Universum j  and  even  the  "  sty  of 
Epicurus "  has  found  poetical  votaries 
who,  in  feeding  on  the  old  garbage,  sup- 
pose themselves  to  be  luxuriating  in  a 
new  divine  food.  There  is  hardly  an 
opinion  or  tendency,  philosophical  or  the- 
ological, which  the  wisdom  of  "  eighteen 
Christian  centuries "  might  have  been 
thought  to  have  outlived,  which  has  not 

—  in  slightly  or  considerably  altered 
form  —  shown  signs  of  resuscitation,  and 
begun  anew  to  court  the  attention  of  the 
superficial  and  the  half-informed  minds 
which  an  "age  of  progress"  never  fails 
to  produce  in  multitudes. 

It  is  always  the  characteristic  of  such 
an  age  to  attack  the  most  fundamental 
and  radical  questions,  and  so  to  veer  to- 
wards religious  discussion,  even  while 
professing  to  ignore  or  despise  religion. 
The  great  problems  of  the  origin  of  hfe, 
of  the  character  of  man,  of  the  authority 
of  Revelation,  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
reappear  for  fresh  inquiry  and  contro- 
versy, as  if  they  had  never  before  wearied 
the  brain  or  tasked  its  utmost  powers. 
There  is  something  cheerful  perhaps  in 
this  ever-renewed  assault  on  the  great 
fortresses  of  human  thought,  as  if  sure  to 
yield  at  last  to  the  accumulating  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  successive  generations. 
It  is  a  witness,  if  nothing  else,  to  the 
bravery  of  the  human  spirit,  which  re- 
fuses to  be  beaten  back  or  succumb  be- 
fore the  barred  secrets  which  no  one  has 
yet  disclosed.    The  attempt  is  a  hopeful 
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yet  a  sad  one,  and  must  always  command 
respect  when  we  see  not  only  courage, 
but  true  knowledge,  and  wise  reverence, 
and  patient  and  large  thoughtfulness  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  mind  would  be  dead  in- 
deed that  was  not  kindled  into  some  en- 
thusiasm by  the  ardent  ambition  of  a  no- 
ble and  well-controlled  intellect  —  like 
that  of  Hooker  or  Butler  in  the  past  —  to 
penetrate  to  the  sources  of  our  higher 
knowledge,  and  lay  bare  the  granite,  so  to 
speak,  of  those  convictions  out  of  which, 
since  the  world  began,  all  dignity  of  faith 
and  earnestness  of  life  have  come.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  undervalue  the 
power  of  thought^  or  the  real  use  of 
"thinkers  "  in  a  world  like  ours.  There 
are  none  who  more  thoroughly  deserve 
"honour  than  true  thinkers — men  who 
patiently  go  to  the  roots  of  questions,  in 
the  light,  not  of.  their  own  fancy,  but  of 
all  preceding  knowledge.  There  are  none 
who  do  so  much  to  advance  human  intel- 
ligence and  the  world's  welfare.  Nor 
would  we  be  supposed  to  imply  that  our 
age  does  not  possess  such  thinkers.  It 
would  be  strange  and  melancholy,  indeed, 
if  the  higher  methods  of  criticism  and 
the  great  discoveries  of  science  which 
have  made  the  present  generation  so  con- 
spicuous should  not  yield  some  definite 
and  clear  results  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  Christian  reason,  and  the  widening  of 
men's  thought  and  faith.  No  doubt  they 
will  do  so  —  and  human  civilization  will 
go  forward  on  its  career  the  better  for  the 
higher  impulse  thus  imparted  to  it. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are 
many  pseudo-thinkers  abroad  —  men  of 
whom  the  world  will  certainly  not  be  the 
better,  but  the  worse,  so  far  as  they  are 
likely  to  affect  it.  If  the  sight  of  men 
with  real  powers  attacking  the  old  prob- 
lems and  bringing  the  accumulated 
thought  of  all  the  philosophies  to  bear 
upon  them  be  a  noble  one,  there  is  little 
to  excite  our  admiration  in  the  far  more 
common  spectacle  of  crude  speculation, 
fanciful  theory,  and  unsound  rage  for  gen- 
eralization that  constitute  so  much  of 
what  is  at  present  called  science,  or  of 
the  flimsy  confidence  and  superficial  dil- 
ettanteism  which  passes  with  many  for 
philosophy  and  theology.  There  is  less 
lo  be  s^id  perhaps  for  some  of  our  theo- 
logical teachers,  than  even  for  our  rashest 
theorizers  in  science  ;  for  the  latter  are 
at  least  primarily  dealing  with  what  they 
have  carefully  studied  and  understand. 
If  Mr.  Darwin's  halting  logic  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  inference  cast 
ridicule  on  some  of  his  conclusions,  he  is 


yet  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  field  of 
natural  observation  and  in  those  crowds 
of  facts  which  he  seldom  fails  to  marshal 
with  accuracy,  however  inconclusively  he 
may  interpret  them.  He  and  others  have 
had  a  genuine  scientific  training,  and 
they  fail  only  when  they  leave  their  prop- 
er domain,  and  traverse  a  region  of  afgu- 
ment  for  which  they  have  had  no  training, 
and  for  which  plainly  they  have  no  special 
aptitude.  But  there  are  some  of  our  the- 
ological essayists  and  anti-dogmatists, 
who  not  only  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,"  but  who  have  not  been  at  the 
pains  to  master  some  of  the  most  ordinary 
sources  of  information  on  the  subjects  on 
which  they  write  so  fluently.  Nothing 
but  courage  seems  to  them  necessary  to 
assail  and  overthrow  the  most  cherished 
opinions  of  centuries. 

The  fact  is  that  theology  nowadays  is 
considered  to  be  an  open  pasture-ground 
on  which  all  literary  adventurers  may  dis- 
port themselves,  and  whet  their  appetite 
for  speculation  and  culture.  Translations 
have  made  familiar  the  resources  of  Ger- 
man study,  and  even  the  latest  results  of 
Dutch  Biblical  Criticism  and  the  new 
"  Experience-Theology "  of  Groningen 
are  filtered  through  the  columns  of  news- 
papers. There  is  a  general  admission 
that  the  older  forms  of  Christian  thought 
have  had  their  day,  and  are  no  longer  good 
for  anything.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  our  litterateurs  and  dukes,  not  al- 
together "inaccessible  to  ideas,"  should 
join  in  the  7nelee  of  theological  criticism 
which  is  so  general.  They  may  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought, 
they  may  fail  to  understand  the  profound 
conceptions  out  of  which  some  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  theological  opin- 
ion have  come,  they  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  theological  literature  of  their  own 
country — by  far  the  most  solid  and  valu- 
able in  spiritual  and  moral  reflectiveness 
of  any  in  the  world  —  but  they  feel  it  to 
be  their  mission  to  enlighten  a  benighted 
Church,  and  vaunt  a  new  Christianity 
destined  to  supersede  the  old,  and  to  bud 
forth  and  blossom  into  riper  fruits  of  vir- 
tue than  it  has  ever  done.  Such  writers 
have  never  any  doubt  of  the  meaning  of 
Calvinism,  although  they  may  never  have 
read  a  word  of  Calvin.  They  judge  glibly 
of  Puritanism,  although  ignorant  of  Howe 
and  Baxter  alike.  They  can  tell  all  about 
predestination,  and  free  grace,  and 
justification  by  faith,  although  each  of 
these  terms  has  a  history  which  it  would 
take  years  to  learn,  and  they  have  hardly 
begun  its  study. 
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It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  it 
is  that  theology,  of  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, has  thus  come,  in  our  time,  to  be 
the  special  field  for  amateurs  (a  "  feminine 
pastime,"  as  Lord  Lytton  says  in  "  Ken- 
elm  Chillingly,"  which  touches  so  admira- 
bly many  features  of  the  age),  from  the 
Prime  Minister  during  his  autumn  leisure, 
to  the  London  correspondent  of  a  provin- 
cial newspaper.  It  cannot  certainly  be 
because  it  is  less  difficult  as  a  branch  of 
knowledge  than  some  others,  or  that  it 
needs  less  patience  and  capacity  to  mas- 
ter its  great  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  what- 
ever be  the  real  value  of  the  study,  there 
is  none  which  demands  more  knowledge 
or  more  patience  and  largeness  of  mind. 
But  its  subjects  lie  near  to  human  life  at 
every  point,  and  touch  multiplied  social  in- 
terests. In  a  time  of  "  new  ideas  "  theol- 
ogy always  comes  to  the  front ;  and  every 
man  who  shares  the  new  ideas  is  apt  to 
fancy  that  he  also  understands  and  can 
refute  the  old.  There  is  much  that  is  in- 
evitable in  all  this,  and  theology  can,  of 
course,  claim  no  exemption  from  the  laws 
of  movement  that  rule  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  This  would  be  to  set  up  a 
pretension  for  it  which,  in  its  very  extrav- 
agance, would  invalidate  its  title  to  be  a 
true  branch  of  knowledge  at  all.  Our 
present  criticism  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
implying  such  a  conclusion.  Our  com- 
plaint is,  not  that  theology  is  undergoing, 
as  it  must  undergo,  great  modifications  of 
its  accumulated  opinions  and  traditions, 
but  that  its  old  opinions  are  frequent- 
ly set  aside  as  valueless  by  those  who 
have  never  studied  them,  and  that  its  ac- 
cumulated treasures  are  held  to  be  so 
much  waste-paper  by  many  who  know 
nothing  of  them,  and  have  never  tried  to 
estimate  them.  There  may  be  progress 
in  theology  as  in  other  things,  and  the  old 
phrases  and  forms  of  doctrine  cannot  be 
expected  to  hold  their  place  permanently 
here  any  more  than  elsewhere.  But  true 
advance  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  branch 

I  of  knowledge  by  merely  turning  our  back 
on  what  is  old  and  welcoming  all  manner 
of  novelties.  We  may  have  to  unlearn 
much  that  our  forefathers  believed  ;  but 
it  is  only  a  shallow  philosophy  that  does 
not  recognize  what  was  true  and  good,  as 
well  as  defective  and  false,  in  the  grounds 
of  their  belief.  With  all  our  increased 
knowledge  and  more  exact  canons  of  veri- 
fication, the  capacity  of  human  thought 
varies  but  slightly  from  age  to  age.  It 
may  be  fairly  questioned,  indeed,  whether 
the  power  of  brain,  in  individual  cases,  re- 
tains its  old  level  with  the  wider  diffusion 
1 


of  intellectual  culture.  The  attitude  of 
the  student,  therefore,  towards  past  forms 
of  opinion,  ought  always  to  be  an  atti- 
tude of  respectful  criticism.  If  no  doc- 
trines, however  venerable,  are  entitled  to 
acceptance  merely  because  they  are  old, 
it  is  yet  the  business  of  the  student  to 
trace  and  acknowledge  the  true  conditions 
of  thought  or  faith  out  of  which  they 
grew,  and  the  genuine  elements  of  knowl- 
edge which  they  embrace,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  embrace,  against  the  errors  of 
their  time.  The  study  of  dogma,  pursued 
in  this  manner,  becomes  a  study  which  at 
once  illuminates  the  past  and  guides  the 
present.  It  is  the  best  corrective  of  ex- 
travagant theory  and  self-confidence. 
The  student  learns  how  varied,  subtle, 
and  multiplied  have  been  the  relations  of 
religious  thought  in  all  ages  of  intellectual 
excitement  —  how  constantly  these  rela- 
tions repeat  themselves  under  modified 
forms  —  and  how  little  essential  novelty 
there  frequently  is  in  the  most  "  modern  " 
theories.  He  acquires  an  instinct  of  ap- 
preciation and  balance  of  judgment  that 
enables  him  to  estimate  the  real  constitu- 
ents of  progress  in  any  movement,  and  to 
guide  possibly  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment in  a  useful  or  beneficial  direction. 

It  is  one  of  our  most  serious  objections 
to  the  work  before  us  that  it  betrays  so 
inadequate  an  estimate  of  the  true  mean- 
ing and  value  of  dogma,  and  of  the  high 
uses  which  may  come  from  its  intelligent 
study  to  the  advance  of  religious  thought. 
We  take  this  objection  the  more  freely, 
because  the  author  is  evidently  not  with- 
out serious  aims  in  this  and  other  publi- 
cations which  he  has  devoted  to  religious 
questions,  however  easy  it  may  be  for 
many  readers  to  doubt  this.  We  credit 
Mr.  Arnold,  after  a  careful  perusal  of 
these  writings,  with  a  desire  upon  the 
whole  to  help  religious  inquiry,  and  to 
bring  the  claims  of  the  Christian  Church 
before  a  certain  class  of  minds  disposed 
to  set  them  aside  altogether.  There  are 
passages  here  and  there  so  admirably  ex- 
pressed, and  even  lines  of  thought  at 
times  so  finely  worked  out,  that  we  are 
bound  to  accept  them  as  fruits  of  a  genu- 
ine religious  interest.  We  have  felt  in- 
clined to  say  to  ourselves,  this  author  is 
not  a  mere  amateur  —  one  who  writes 
upon  theology  because  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  do  so. 

This,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  is  not 
the  impression  left  by  Dr.  Arnold's  latest 
and  apparently  most  mature  work.  It 
has,  upon  the  whole,  fewer  traces  of  ear- 
nest intelligence,  while  the  faults  of  the 
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author  appear  in  their  most  aggravated 
form.  Especially,  it  has  all  those  char- 
acteristics which  stamp  the  mere  amateur 
writer  in  theology  or  in  anything  else. 
Although  in  the  form  of  a  book,  "  Litera- 
ture and  Dogma  "  is  really  only  a  large 
pamphlet  directed  in  great  part  against 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England, 
particularly  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Gloucester.  The  same  continuous 
vein  of  flippant  personality,  designed  as 
pleasantry,  which  marked  "  St  Paul  and 
Protestantism "  towards  the  Dissenters, 
pervades  this  volume  towards  the  bishops. 
And  here  it  is  more  offensive,  because  at 
once  more  obtrusive  and  less  directly 
connected  with  the  subject.  The  pre- 
vious volume  was,  after  all,  in  form  little 
more  than  a  pamphlet.  It  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  special  appeal  to  the  Noncon- 
formists ;  but  the  present  volume  is 
meant  to  be  "An  Essay  towards  a  better 
apprehension  of  the  Bible."  It  seems  to 
have  grown  out  of  a  natural  wish  of  the 
author  to  work  out  in  a  larger  and  more 
consistent  form,  with  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture as  a  whole,  the  threads  of  thought 
which  he  had  previously  started  in  rela- 
tion to  St.  Paul.  No  object  could  well  be 
more  grave  or  elevated.  It  was  surely 
undesirable  to  mix  up  with  such  an  object 
any  grievances  the  author  may  have  with 
the  Bishops  of  Gloucester  or  Winchester, 
or  the  Archbishop  of  York,  or  the  Dean 
of  Norwich.  Evidently,  these  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  have  not  judged  highly 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  efforts  to  expound  St. 
Paul  or  to  minimize  religious  dogma.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would. 
But  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
made  to  play  the  part  —  not  of  chorus, 
but,  we  might  say,  of  scullion,  in  his 
present  volume.  Appearing  in  the  intro- 
duction as  the  representatives  of  dog- 
matic theology,  they  reappear  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  argument,  whenever  it  is 
convenient  for  him  to  discharge  some  of 
that  irrepressible  scorn  with  which  his 
style  is  constantly  mantling.  There  may 
be,  to  certain  readers,  something  of  en- 
tertainment in  their  first  or  second  ap- 
pearance, and  the  "  chaff "  which  he  levels 
at  them ;  but  even  the  reader  in  search 
of  amusement  gets  heartily  tired  of  them. 
The  "chaff"  becomes  very  dreary,  in- 
deed ;  and  Mr.  Arnold's  taste,  if  not  his 
sense,  should  have  made  him  avoid  this. 

This  manner  was  sufficiently  trying  in 
"St.  Paul  and  Protestantism."  The 
reader  grew  wearied  with  Mr.  Miall,  and 
rr.  Mill,  and  the  "Rev.  W.  Cattle,"  and 
the  "  Rev.  E.  W.  Conder,"  and  Mr.  Win- 


terbotham,  and  his  "  spirit  of  watchful  jeal 
ousy."  Even  in  what  was  little  more  than 
a  brochure  on  a  grave  subject,  it  was  felt 
that  the  effect  was  not  promoted,  but  im- 
paired, by  such  headlong  personalities. 
Only  the  author?s  lightness  of  touch,  and 
the  deftness  with  which  his  satirical  shafts 
were  pointed  rendered  them  tolerable.  In 
the  more  elaborate  volume  before  us  they 
become  altogether  intolerable.  They 
wound  our  taste  and  sense  of  fairness 
without  advancing  the  argument,  or  rais- 
ing any  responsive  smile  of  well-bred 
contempt  in  the  reader,  or  at  least  in  any 
reader  who  is  not  a  facsimile  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold himself.  They  are,  in  short,  noth- 
ing but  impertinences.  In  any  circum^ 
stances  they  would  be  so  ;  but  as  by-play 
in  an  argument  "  towards  a  better  appre- 
hension of  the  Bible,"  they  are  serious 
literary  blemishes,  at  variance  with  that 
very  culture  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  has 
proclaimed  himself  the  peculiar  apostle. 
In  one  instance,  indeed  —  an  illustration 
of  what  he  calls  "  the  Protestant  story  of 
Justification"  —  he  has  allowed  his  love 
of  personal  allusion  to  hurry  him  into  a 
parallel  of  such  merely  vulgar  profanity 
as  to  shock  every  true  and  right  instinct. 
No  Philistine  who  had  never  heard  of 
"  sweetness  and  light "  could  have  further 
transgressed.  Our  author  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  there  may  be  a  Philis- 
tinism of  thought  as  well  as  of  manner, 
and  that  the  true  British  character  of  that 
name  may  appear  all  the  more  offensively 
when  clothed  with  a  certain  external 
polish.  It  is  a  deeper  outrage  to  drag 
the  sacred  thoughts  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures into  that  aspect  of  caricature  to 
which  the  highest  subjects  often  lend 
themselves  most  easily,  than  to  cherish 
honestly  even  the  most  imperfect  and 
debased  notions  of  such  subjects.  It 
cannot  advance  the  conception  of  religion 
to  have  any  of  its  doctrines,  and  espe- 
cially one  which  has  so  powerfully  swayed 
many  devout  minds,  presented  •  under 
images  of  ludicrous  inaptitude. 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
present  volume,  as  it  was  in  a  more  lim- 
ited degree  of  his  previous  essay  on  St. 
Paul,  is  to  draw  out  the  distinction  be- 
twixt dogma,  or  what  he  frequently  calls 
"  metaphysics  "  in  religion,  and  religion 
itself.  "  Religion,"  he  truly  enough  says, 
"  means  simply  either  a  binding  to  right- 
eousness, or  else  a  serious  attending  to 
righteousness,  and  dwelling  upon  it: 
which  of  these  two  it  most  nearly  means 
depends  upon  the  view  we  take  of  the 
word's  derivation  ;  but  it  means  one  of 
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them,  and  they  are  really  much  the  same." 
*'  Dogma,"  on  the  other  hand,  means 
such  theoretical  or  metaphysical  views  as 
are  held  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Gloucester  about  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  —  such  ideas  as  that  "  God  is  a  per- 
son, the  great  First  Cause,  the  moral  and 
intelligent  Governor  of  the  universe, 
Jesus  Christ  consubstantial  with  him, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  a  person  proceeding 
from  the  other  two." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
pecuhar  manner  in  which  he  places  his 
subject  before  the  reader:  "The  dis- 
tinguished Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  thought  it  needful  to  tell  us  on 
a  public  occasion  lately,  that  '  religion  is 
no  more  to  be  severed  from  dogma  than 
light  from  the  sun.'  Every  one,  again, 
remembers  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Gloucester  making,  in  convocation 
the  other  day,  their  remarkable  effort  '  to 
do  something,'  as  they  said  '  for  the  hon- 
our of  our  Lord's  Godhead,'  and  to  mark 
their  sense  of  that  infinite  separation  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  which  is  involved 
in  rejecting  the  Godhead  of  the  eternal 
Son.  In  the  same  way :  'To  no  teach- 
ing,' says  one  champion  of  dogma,  '  can 
the  appellation  of  Christian  be  truly  given 
which  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal God,'  and  then  lays  like  stress  on 
the  correct  ideas  about  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  '  Our  Lord  unques- 
tionably,' says  a  third,  'annexes  eternal 
life  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  Godhead ' 

—  that  is,  to  a  right  speculative  dogmatic 
knowledge  of  it." 

But  in  truth  all  these  things,  and  not 
least  "  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,"  are, 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion,  of  the  nature  of 
"  abstruse  reasonings  "  or  metaphysics, 
with  which  religion  has  nothing  to  do. 
The  word  "  God  "  is  an  unscientific  term 

—  "a  term  thrown  out,  so  to  speak,  at  a 
not  fully  grasped  object  of  the  speaker's 
consciousness  —  a  literary  term,  in  short ; 
and  mankind  mean  different  things  by 
it  as  their  consciousness  differs.  .  .  . 
Strictly  and  formally,  the  word  '  God,'  we 
now  learn  from  the  philologist,  means,  like 
its  kindred  Aryan  words  theos^  detis,  and 
deva,  simply  brilliant.  In  a  certain  nar- 
now  way,  therefore,  this  is  the  one  exact 
and  scientific  sense  of  the  word.  It  was 
long  thought  to  mean  good^  and  so  Luther 
took  it  to  mean  the  best  that  man  knows 
or  can  kitow ;  and  in  this  sense,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  and  history,  mankind  con- 
stantly use  the  word."  The  theological 
sense  of  the  word  — the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 


Gloucester  —  is,  according  to  Dr.  Arnold, 
quite  another  thing.  This  is  "deduced 
from  the  ideas  of  substance,  identity,  cau- 
sation, design,  and  so  on."  And  all  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  For 
surely  "  if  there  be  anything  with  which 
metaphysics  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
where  a  plain  man  without  skill  to  walk 
in  the  arduous  paths  of  abstruse  reason- 
ing may  yet  find  himself  at  home,  it  is  re- 
ligion. For  the  object  of  religion  is  con- 
duct; and  conduct  is  really,  however  men 
may  overlay  it  with  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions, the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
—  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  so  far  as  understanding  is 
concerned ;  as  regards  doing,  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world." 

Again  and  again,  after  his  manner,  the 
author  reiterates,  "  Religion  is  conduct ; 
and  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  human 
life."  "  When  we  are  asked,  what  is  the 
object  of  religion .?  let  us  reply,  conduct. 
And  when  we  are  asked  further,  what  is 
conduct  ?  let  us  answer,  three-fourths  of 
life:' 

Now  of  course  it  is  needless  to  say, 
and  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Ar- 
nold to  announce  with  such  repetitory  em- 
phasis, that  there  is  a  distinction"  betwixt 
religion  and  dogma.  The  distinction  lies 
obviously  in  the  respective  nature  of  the 
things.  "  Rehgion  is  conduct,"  as  the 
author  says,  or  touches  conduct.  It  is 
practical,  and  may  and  frequently  does 
exist  where  there  is  little'  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  dogma.  Dogma,  again,  is  in 
form  at  least  intellectual.  It  represents 
our  conception  of  religious  truth,  and, 
like  all  other  intellectual  products,  it  may 
be  clearly  apprehended  without  any  prac- 
tical result.  But  surely  the  fact  that 
opinion  does  not  necessarily  influence 
conduct,  by  no  means  destroys  the  value 
of  "  right  opinions  "  in  religion  any  more 
than  in  other  things.  Because  dogma  is  ' 
something  quite  distinct  from  conduct, 
and  the  one  may  exist  without  the  other, 
this  is  no  reason  for  disparaging  dogma, 
or  for  putting  it  aside  as  of  no  account. 
For  what  are  dogmas,  after  all,  but  men's 
highest  thoughts  about  religion  —  the 
thoughts  of  the  Church  formulated  and 
set  down  in  order  respecting  those  Di- 
vine relations  out  of  which  all  religion 
comes,  and  into  which,  when  we  make  it 
a  subject  of  reflection,  it  always  runs  .? 
Man,  as  our  author  quotes,  "  is  a  being 
of  a  large  discourse  looking  before  and 
after,"  and  he  cannot  help  thinking  otit 
what  appears  to  him  the  conditions  of  • 
right  conduct.     It  is  of  the   essence  of 
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religion  that  these  conditions  are  felt 
largely  to  be  beyond  ourselves.  Of  this 
very  fact  Mr.  Arnold  makes  much. 
"  The  7iot  ourselves^''  which  is  in  us  and 
around  us,  and  exercises  constantly  so 
much  influence  over  us,  is  his  own 
phrase  to  express  the  religious  side  of  life. 
Or  again,  more  definitely,  "  The  not  our- 
selves which  makes  for  righteousness  j  " 
or,  more  definitely  still,  "  the  enduring 
Power^  not  ourselves^  which  makes  for 
righteousness.^^  These  are  the  forms  un- 
der which  he  conceives  the  Divine,  or 
that  which  is  more  than  we  are,  and  in 
conformity  with  which  religion  arises. 
Even  he  cannot  get  quit  of  dogma  so  far. 
God  is  for  him  —  not  a  person  or  a  cause 
(this  is  to  anthropomorphize)  —  but  the 
"  Eternal,"  or  "  enduring  Power  not  our- 
selves which  makes  for  righteousness." 
To  talk  of  God  as  a  person,  still  more  as 
a  "  personal  First  Cause,  the  moral  and 
intelligent  Governor  of  the  universe,"  is 
to  talk  what  appears  to  him  un verifiable 
nonsense.  But  to  talk  of  God  as  "the 
stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,"  or  as  the 
"  Eternal  "  —  the  "  enduring  Power  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness"—  this  is  to  talk  in  one  case  the 
language  of  science,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  language  of  religious  experience. 
We  say  nothing  in  the  mean  time  of  the 
value  of  these  definitions,  or  whether  they 
have  any  claim  to  stand  for  what  our  an- 
thor  makes  them  stand  ;  we  point  merely 
to  the  obvious  fact  that  in  both  cases 
they  are  generalizations  of  the  nature  of 
dogma.  They  are  the  intellectual  forms 
in  which  the  Divine  seems  true  to  him, 
or  the  opinions  regarding  it  which  he 
would  wish  us  to  receive  for  our  mental 
peace  and  our  practical  good. 

But  to  most  minds  —  may  we  not  say 
to  a  catholic  consensus  of  minds  ?  —  the 
Divine  is  far  more  truly  conceived  as  a 
"great  intelligent  First  Cause,  or  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe."  Does  Mr. 
Arnold  suppose  that  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  or  Gloucester,  or  even  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  have  invented  "  the 
idea  of  God  as  a  person,"  that  this  idea 
is  a  mere  product  of  their  metaphysics, 
or  of  anybody's  metaphysics  ?  Even  the 
more  formal  Christian  dogmas  are  in  no 
sense  metaphysical  inventions.  Who 
has  invented  them  or  given  them  their 
dominance  in  the  sphere  of  religion  ? 
Powerful  as  bishops  and  archbishops  are, 
they  are  hardly  equal  to  any  such  task  as 
this.  Surely  they  are  only  there,  the 
most  abstruse  of  them,  because  they  were 


in  their  day  real  growths  of  Christian 
thought  and  experience  —  as  real  as  any 
products  of  modern  thought,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  If  Christian  theology  teaches 
that  "  God  is  a  person,"  it  is  not  merely 
that  any  bishops  have  thought  or  rea- 
soned so,  but  because  all  the  revelations 
of  the  Divine,  "  the  not  ourselves,"  in  his- 
tory and  in  human  life,  have  pointed 
towards  this  conclusion.  When  men 
were  athirst  for  the  Divine,  and  could 
not  find  it  in  such  mere  stoical  concep- 
tions of  order  and  righteous  power  as  Mr. 
Arnold  once  more  tenders  for  our  accept- 
ance, then  the  words  of  Christ  revealed 
to  them  a  living  Father  —  not  merely  a 
Power  making  for  righteousness,  but  a 
divine  Person  loving  righteousness  and 
hating  evil. 

Mr.  Arnold  does  not  profess  to  doubt 
that  this  element  of  personality  entei"S 
into  the  Biblical  conception  of  God.  But 
he  casts  it  aside  as  a  mere  poetic  accre- 
tion of  the  main  idea,  which,  according 
to  him,  was  "  the  Eternal."  "  The  Eter- 
nal "  was  that  special  conception  of  the 
Divine  which  the  Hebrew  mind  meant  to 
designate  by  the  name  "  which  we  wrong- 
ly convey  either  without  translation  by 
Jehovah  —  which  gives  us  the  notion  of 
a  mere  mythological  deity  —  or  by  a 
wrong  translation,  Lord^  which  gives  us 
the  notion  of  a  magnified  and  non-natural 
man.  ...  In  Israel's  earhest  history  and 
earliest  literature  under  the  name  of  Elo- 
ah,  Elohim,  the  Mighty.,  there  may  have 
lain  and  matured,  there  did  lie  and  mature, 
ideas  of  God  more  as  a  moral  power,  more 
as  a  power  connected  above  everything 
with  conduct  and  righteousness,  than  were 
entertained  by  other  races.  Not  only  can 
we  judge  by  the  result  that  this  must  have 
been  so,  but  we  can  see  that  it  was  so.  Still 
their  name,  the  Mighty^  does  not  in  itself 
involve  any  true  and  deep  religious  ideas, 
any  more  than  our  name  the  Drilliant. 
With  the  Eternal  it  is  otherwise.  For 
what  did  they  mean  by  the  Eternal  ?  the 
Eternal  what  ?  the  Eternal  cause  ?  Alas  ! 
these  poor  people  were  not  Archbishops 
of  York.  They  meant  the  Eternal  right- 
eous, who  loveth  righteotisness.  This  is 
admitted  to  have  been  the  idea  which 
Israel  had  of  the  Divine.  He  personi- 
fied his  Eternal,  for  he  was  strongly 
moved,  and  an  orator  and  a  poet," — and 
"  jna7t  never  knows  how  anthropomorphic 
he  is,''''  according  to  the  saying  of  Goethe. 
Therefore  "  Israel  called  God  the  maker 
of  all  things,  who  gives  drink  to  all  out 
of  his  pleasure  as  out  of  a  river ;  but  he 
was  led  to  this  by  no  theory  of  a  first 
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cause.  The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle 
given  by  the  world,  the  grandeur  of  the 
cause  of  its  all  being  not  ourselves^  being 
above  and  beyond  ourselves,  and  im- 
measurably dwarfing  us,  a  man  of  imag- 
ination instinctively  personifies  as  a  sin- 
gle mifjhty,  loving,  and  productive  pow- 
er." The  language  of  Scripture  is  every- 
where of  the  same  character.  So  far  it 
is  a  mere  poetical  adaptation,  "  God  is 
a  father,  because  the  power  in  and 
around  us  which  makes  for  righteousness 
is  indeed  best  described  by  the  name  of 
this  authoritative  but  yet  tender  and  pro- 
tecting relation." 

This  and  nothing  else  was  the  sense  in 
which  Jesus  used  the  name  of  Father. 
He  gave  no  "  new  or  more  precise  defi- 
nition of  God,  but  took  up  this  term  just 
as  Israel  used  it  to  stand  for  the  Eternal 
that  loveth  righteousness.  If,  therefore, 
this  term  was,  in  Israel's  use  of  it,  not  a 
term  of  science,  but,  as  we  say,  a  term 
of  common  speech,  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence thrown  out  at  a  vast  object  of 
consciousness  not  fully  owned  by  it,  so 
it  was  in  Christ's  use  of  it  also.  And  if 
the  substratum  of  scientific  affirmation  in 
the  term  was  not  the  affirmation  of  '  a 
great  personal  First  Cause,  the  moral 
and  intelligent  Governor  of  the  universe,' 
but  the  affirmation  of  '  an  enduring  Pow- 
er not  ourselves  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness,' so  it  remained  with  Christ 
likewise.  .  .  Instead  of  proclaiming  what 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  calls  '  the  bles- 
sed truth  that  the  God  of  the  universe  is 
a  person,'  Jesus  uttered  a  warning  for  all 
time  against  this  unprofitable  jargon  by 
saying,  '  God  is  an  influ-ence  (a  Spirit), 
and  those  who-  would  serve  Him  must 
serve  Him  not  by  any  form  of  words  or 
rites,  but  by  inward  motion  and  in  re- 
ality.' "  —  P.  191,  192,  198, 199. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  statements  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  language, of  Scrip- 
ture is  used  so  confidently,  and  yet  in 
a  sense  so  different  from  what  is 
customary.  If  we  are  to  take  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  as  expressive  of  re- 
ligious truth  at  all,  on  what  ground 
can  we  accept  its  witness  to  the  Di- 
vine righteousness  and  -exclude  its  wit- 
ness to  the  Divine  personality  ?  The 
"  idea  of  God  as  a  person "  may  seem 
ridiculous  to  Mr.  Arnold,  but  it  was 
plainly  a  very  real  and  true  idea,  and  no 
mere  poetical  imagination  to  the  mind 
of  Hebrew  FJsalmist  and  Prophet. 
"  Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not 
ivattt.  He  inaketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
vreen  pastures  J  He  leadeth.me  beside  the 


still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul  j  He 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  His  na?ne's  sake.  .  .  .  O  God  {Elo- 
hi7n),  thoji  art  my  God :  early  will  I  seek 
Thee.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee.  .  .  .  O 
Thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall 
all  flesh  corned''  It  is  surely  unnecessary 
to  quote  passages  to  show  how  pervading 
this  personal  strain  is  everywhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  heart  crying  unto  heart 
—  the  conscious  self,  ignorant  and  astray, 
appealing  for  light  and  help  to  an  al- 
mighty conscious  Being,  who  "  knoweth 
our  frame,"  and  "  like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,"  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him. 
Is  not  this  the  deepest  strain  of  psalm 
and  prophecy  to  which  the  other  strain  of 
righteousness  is  added,  rather  than  that 
to  this  "i  The  idea  of  a  personal  Being 
who  thinks  and  loves  and  reigns, —  is  not 
this  the  primary  idea  of  the  Divine  to 
Abraham,  who  was  the  friend  of  God — 
to  David,  who  was  His  servant  —  and  to 
Isaiah,  whose  eyes  had  seen  in  vision 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ?  The  idea  of 
righteousness  was  no  doubt  a  very  vital 
and  fruitful  growth  of  the  Hebrew  mind, 
but  it  was  of  later,  and,  at  the  end,  of 
more  imperfect  development  than  the 
idea  of  personality.  God  was  a  conscious 
Will  or  Providence  —  a  personal  Power 
to  help  and  guide  and  punish,  before  He 
was  seen  to  be  in  all  things  a  righteous 
Power,  demanding  not  merely  sacrifice 
and  burnt-offering,  but  clean  hands  and 
a  pure  heart.  Looking,  therefore,  merely 
at  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  He- 
brew, how  can  we  reject  its  primary  and 
accept  its  secondary  revelation  1  on  what 
principle  can  we  pronounce  the  one  to  be 
poetry  and  the  other  experience  or  fact  ? 
Certainly  Israel  felt  Jehovah  to  be  more 
truly  a  person  —  one  who  cared  for,  and 
loved,  and  protected  them  —  than  any- 
thing else. 

And  who  can  doubt,  in  reading  the 
Gospels,  that  this  element  of  personality, 
sublimed  into  the  perfect  conception  of 
fatherhood,  is  the  conception  of  God 
which  is  everywhere  present  to  the  mind 
of  Jesus  "i  "/  thank  thee,  O  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou 
hast  hid  these  thi?tgs  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  thein  unto 
babes.  Even  so.  Father :  for  so  it  seejned 
good  in  Thy  sight.  All  things  are  deliv- 
ered unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father;  7ieither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  Hijn.'^  What  need  here  also  to 
multiply  quotations  t      Do  we    not    feel 
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everywhere  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  at 
last  in  His  passion  and  death,  that  it  was 
the  sense  of  personal  relationship  to  God 
which  sustained  and  blessed  Him  more 
than  all  else  ?  God  was  to  Him  a  Fa- 
ther. He  was  His  Father  with  whom  He 
daily  dwelt  in  blessed  communion,  whose 
conscious  presence  cheered  Him,  whose 
absence  for  a  moment  bewildered  and 
terrified  Him.  Can  we  believe  that  all 
that  Christ  verified  oi  God  was  '■'■  a  power 
not  himself  7naking  for  righteousness j  " 
that  He  had  no  conscious  intercourse 
with  a  Divine  mind  ;  that  the  will  of  God 
which  He  declared  was  not  a  conscious 
purpose  ?  God  as  a  power  not  ourselves 
making  for  righteousness^  is  not  only 
something  less,  as  indeed  Mr.  Arnold  ad- 
mits, than  the  "  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  but 
something  else  —  something  outside  the 
genuine  Christian  conception,  and  quite 
different  from  it.  Not  that  there  is  any 
question  of  righteousness  being  an  ele- 
ment of  this  conception.  It  is  so  invari- 
ably. The  very  glory  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  God  is  that  it  blends  in  undistin- 
guishable  union  the  elements  of  right- 
eousness and  fatherhood  or  personality. 
God  is  a  righteous  Father.  The  laws  of 
His  family  and  kingdom  are  laws  of  right- 
eousness. His  will  is  ever  a  righteous 
will.  He  is,  as  Mr.  Arnold  so  often  re- 
peats, ''  the  Eternal  that  loveth  righteous- 
ness." There  is  no  doubt  of  all  this,  and 
the  verity  of  this  idea  of  God  is  one  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
Yet,  withal,  this  is  not  the  inner  side  of 
the  Christian  idea.  Righteousness  is 
everywhere  present  in  it,  but  fatherhood 
is  the  core  and  centre  of  the  idea,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  the  fact.  Primarily 
God  was  to  Christ  His  Father,  and  to  all 
who  know  the  method  oi  Christ,  that  very* 
method  of  ijtwardness  of  which  Mr. 
Arnold  says  so  much,  God  is  primarily 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  It 
is  the  personal  relation  that  is  the  deep- 
est relation  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  God.  Nay,  it  is  that  which  takes 
the  place  of  all  other  thoughts  of  God, 
and  to  which  all  others  gather,  as  its  liv- 
ing centre.  Father  —  ?ny  God  and  Fa- 
ther—  is  what  the  Christian  heart  means 
by  God  —  what  it  knows  as  God  —  what 
it  has  verified  to  be  God,  although  not  in 
Mr.  Arnold's  sense  of  verification. 

It  Is  surprising  that  Mr.  Arnold  did 
not  feel  that  his  own  notion  of  verifica- 
tion takes  him  quite  outside  the  Chris- 
tian, or  indeed  the  religious,  sphere. 
The  difference  betwixt  God  as  described 
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by  him,  and  God  as  "a  great  personal 
First  Cause  who  thinks  and  loves,"  is 
that  the  one,  as  he  supposes,  can  be  ver- 
ified, and  the  other  cannot.  Nobody  can 
ever  know,  he  says,  or  be  sure  that  God 
is  a  person.  And  what  people  wish  now- 
adays, and  especially  our  hard-headed 
"masses,"  is  to  be  sure  of  what  they  are 
called  upon  to  hold  or  accept.  "The 
masses,  with  their  rude  practical  instinct, 
go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.. 
They  are  told  there  is  a  great  personal 
First  Cause  who  thinks  and  loves,  the 
moral  and  intelHgent  Author  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe  ;  and  that  the  Bible 
and  Bible-righteousness  come  from  Him. 
Now  they  do  not  begin  by  asking  with 
the  intelligent  Socinian,  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  thfe  Atonement  is  worthy  of  this 
moral  and  intelligent  Ruler  ;  they  begin 
by  asking  what  proof  we  have  of  Him  at 
all.  Moreover,  they  require  plain  experi- 
mental proof,  such  as  that  fire  burns 
them  if  they  touch  it."  This  is  the  sort 
of  proof,  he  thinks,  that  can  be  given  of 
God  as  '■'■the  Power  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness.^''  He  would  say 
to  the  working  man  who  rejects  God  and 
religion  altogether,  "  Try  it.  You  can  try 
it."  That  there  is  such  a  Power  not  our- 
selves you  can  verify  by  the  very  same 
process  as  you  verify  that  fire  burns — by 
experience  !  "  Every  case  of  conduct,  of 
that  which  is  more  than  three-fourths  of 
your  own  life,  and  of  the  life  of  all  man- 
kind, will  prove  it  to  you.  DisbeHeve  it 
and  you  will  find  out  your  mistake  ;  as 
sure  as  if  you  disbelieve  that  fire  burns, 
and  put  your  hand  into  the  fire,  you  will 
find  out  your  mistake.  Believe  it,  and 
you  will  find  the  benefit  of  it." 

Now,  if  Mr.  Arnold  means  by  this  (and 
if  he  does  not  ihean  so  much,  the  illus- 
tration will  not  serve  his  purpose),  that 
religious  truth  is  to 'be  tested  by  experi- 
ments of  the  same  nature  as  that  by 
which  we  prove  that  fire  burns,  and  that 
no  religion  has  claim  upon  us  which  can- 
not stand  this  test  —  it  is  surely  evident, 
first  of  all,  that  this  is  not  the  order  of 
religious  certitude.  Men  do  not  find  re- 
ligion in  this  way.  It  finds  them.  It 
seizes  them  not  as  a  law  of  being,  or  con- 
duct, to  which  they  must  conform,  but  as 
a  Hving  awe,  a  conscious  presence  haunt- 
ing them.  God  is  not  a  power  outside  of 
them  which  they  seek  to  verify  after  Mr. 
Arnold's  manner,  but  a  power  within 
them  which  their  whole  life  ■  confesses. 
He  is,  they  feel :  and  th^ir  spirits  witness 
with  His  Spirit  the  fact.  God,  in  short, 
is  a  revelation  to  the  human  heart  and 
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conscience,  and  not  a  mere  law  or  order 
which  we  verify,  as  we  verify  the  proper- 
ties of  fire  or  water,  or  any  other  natural 
substance.  Whether  His  righteous  pow- 
er is  not  also  verifiable  in  this  manner  is 
another  question.  We  beheve  it  is.  All 
Christian  thinkers,  no  less  than  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, hold  that  righteousness  is  the  only 
law  of  happiness  in  individuals  or  states, 
and  that  the  course  of  every  life  and  of 
every  national  history  more  or  less  proves 
this.  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  truer  than 
much  that  he  says  on  this  subject.  But 
the  sphere  of  experimental  verification  in 
individual  conduct  —  in  history  —  is  not 
the  inner  religious  sphere.  It  is  not 
properly  this  sphere  at  all.  This  is  with- 
in the  spirit  alone.  It  is  the  life  of  the 
soul  abiding  in  God  ;  and  finding  all  its 
strength  and  righteousness  and  rest  in 
Him.  To  such  a  spirit  and  life  there  is 
no  doubt  of  God  ;  and  of  God  as  a  Fa- 
ther, and  not  merely  a  Power  —  as  a  Per- 
sonal Love  dealing  with  us,  and  not  a 
mere  Force  binding  us. 

Plainly  this  was  the  side  on  which 
Christ  approached  men,  and  the  special 
aspect  in  which  He  set  God  before  them. 
God  is  your  Father.  He  is  willing  to 
save  you.  For  this  end  have  I  come  into 
the  world  to  make  known  to  you  His 
loving  will  for  your  good.  "  /  came  forth 
from  the  Father.  Again  I  leave  the 
world  a7id go  to  the  Father.  .  .  .  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  bnt  have  eternal 
life.''^  It  is  easy  for  Mr.  Arnold  to  call 
this  mere  language  of  accommodation 
adapted  to  the  common  behefs  of  the 
Jews,  and  necessary  to  be  used  if  Christ 
was  to  address  them  intelligibly  at  all. 
We  quote  it  in  illustration  of  his  essential 
method,  as  of  the  method  of  all  great  re- 
hgious  teachers,  whose  first  and  last  aim 
is  not  with  conduct,  or  even  with  right- 
eousness, all  important  as  these  are,  but 
with  God  as  a  living  authority,  and  with 
man  as  a  creature  of  God.  "Repent," 
no  doubt  such  teachers  have  always  said. 
"  Be  changed  in  your  whole  inner  man." 
"  Renounce  thyself,"  they  have  also  said. 
But  primarily  they  have  always  said, 
or  at  least  all  who  have  "learned  of 
Christ "  have  said,  "  God  is  your  Father 
—  He  has  claims  upon  you.  He  has  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world  to  save  you." 
And  this  thought  of  God  as  a  living  Be- 
ing  "  who  thinks  and  loves,"  whose  we 
^H^U'e,  and  yet  against  whom  we  have  sinned  j 
^^■—this  thought  of  God  it  is  which  has  i 
^^Keen  the  well-spring  of  religious  life  in ' 


Christendom,  which  pours  itself  forth  in 
all  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  which  these  beautiful  natures,  with 
what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  a  genius  for  reli- 
gion, have  especially  cherished.  They 
have  never  thought  of  verifying  God  as 
he  would  have  us  to  do.  They  have  nev- 
er thought  of  the  results  of  conduct  as 
tests  of  religious  truth.  God  is  within 
them.  Religious  truth  is  for  them  the 
experience  of  the  heart  and  conscience — • 
its  own  Hght  lightening  and  sending  its 
verifying  radiance  down  upon  all  the  low- 
er levels  of  conduct. 

If  this  is  not  the  "experiment"  of  the 
nature  desiderated  by  Mr.  Arnold,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  sort  of  experiment  which 
has  been  first  of  all  and  last  of  all  satis- 
factory to  the  religious  nature.  It  ?s 
such  an  inner  consciousness  of  God  to 
which  the  saintly  and  good  in  all  ages 
have  clung,  when  they  had  nothing  else 
to  which  to  cling  —  when  no  way  of 
righteousness  was  plain  to  them,  and  the 
course  of  their  own  lives  and  the  course 
of  the  world  seemed  to  He  in  darkness. 
"  Righteousness  is  no  doubt  salvation," 
but  the  consciousness  of  this  has  not 
been  always  present  to  the  Church,  or  at 
any  rate  this  has  not  been  the  primary 
spring  of  the  most  powerful  religious 
movements.  No  thought  of  conduct,  nor 
even  passion  for  righteou  ness  —  but  the 
subduing  consciousness  of  God,  and  of 
the  living,  personal,  responsible,  relation 
of  all  to  Him,  as  children  to  a  father,  as 
subjects  to  a  lord, —  this  has  been  the 
special  inspiration  of  religious  hearts  in 
all  ages.  And  if  this  relation  is  unverifi- 
able  according  to  Mr.  Arnold's  illustra- 
tion, it  is  only  because  his  illustration  is 
inappHcable  to  the  case.  Religious  facts 
are  not  facts  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
properties  of  fire  or  water,  and  you  can- 
not certify  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Fire  always  burns,  and  if  anyone  doubts 
the  fact  let  him  try  it.  But  it  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  religion  to  appeal  to  a  rehgious 
sense  — as  of  poetry  to  a  poetic  sense,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  himself  confesses,  or  music 
to  a  harmonic  sense.  The  laws  or  truths 
of  both  poetry  and  music  are  unverifiable 
to  those  who  have  no  taste  or  capacity  for 
either.  They  cannot  be  tested  as  you 
test  the  facts  of  nature.  They  are  none 
the  less  true  on  this  account.  They 
yield  an  experience  of  their  own  which  is 
their  sufficient  evidence.  And  taking 
religious  experience  as  our  guide,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  personality 
of  God  is  a  fact  to  it  as  sure  as  the  fact 
that  fire  burns,  although  not    after    the 
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same  manner  sure  ?  It  proves  itself 
within  the  spiritual  sphere  ;  it  is  the  root- 
relation  of  all  religious  affection  and  as- 
piration ;  it  is  the  life  and  strength  of  all 
religious  effort ;  it  is  the  joy  of  Christian 
song,  and  the  breath  of  Christian  prayer. 
"  O  God,  Thou  art  my  God  :  early  will  I 
seek  Thee." 

Is  all  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
Christian  ages  to  pass  for  nothing,  or  less 
than  nothing  —  "a  huge  mistake,"  ''an 
enormous  blunder  "  ?  With  so  much  talk 
of  experience,  is  nothing  to  be  allowed  for 
what  Christian  men  have  felt  and  thought 
from  the  beginning  '^.  It  is  surely  an  egre- 
gious misreading  of  human  history  —  to 
say  nothing  else  —  to  suppose  that  the 
deepest  and  most  sacred  convictions  of 
the  human  heart  have  been  nothing  but 
misapplied  metaphysics.  Nor  is  it  less  an 
astounding  affectation  to  suppose  that  it 
has  remained  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  point  out 
this,  and  to  recall  men  from  the  region  of 
"abstruse  reasoning"  to  the  region  of 
"  fact  and  experience  "  in  religion.  It  is 
not  he  indeed,  but  the  "  Zeit-Geist  "  —  he 
says,  in  a  concluding  passage  of  banter 
—  that  has  discovered  this.  But  the 
"  Zeit-Geist,"  powerful  as  it  is,  is  nothing 
but  a  transitory  phase  in  the  evolution  of 
human  experience.  It  will  take  its  place 
and  leave  its  result  in  the  onward  course 
of  history.  It  has  no  claims  to  do  any- 
thing more,  and  least  of  all  to  dispossess 
us  of  our  old  treasures  till  it  has  provided 
for  us  something  better  than  "  a  Power 
not  ourselves  making  for  righteousness." 
Moreover,  it  has  other  prophets  than  Mr. 
Arnold ;  some  of  whom  will  not  even 
allow  us  so  much  as  this  —  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  righteousness,  or  with 
the  Bible  as  the  great  lesson-book  of 
righteousness. 

This  is  the  second  point  of  weakness, 
as  it  appears   to  us,  in  our  author's   plan 
of    verification.     Try   conduct,  he   says,  I 
and  you  will  find    that    righteousness  is  | 
salvation^  life,  hap  pities  s.     So  far  Mr.  Ar-  [ 
nold  is  at  one  with  the  ordinary   Chris- 1 
tian  ;  and  we  observe  that  there  are  those 
in     these     "  thoughtful "     weekly     and  | 
monthly  organs  of  opinion,  which  report 
to  us  every    "  advance  "    of   the    "  Zeit- 1 
Geist "  in  religion,  and   in  other  things,  1 
who  are  full  of  gratitude  to  our  author  for 
this  acknowledgment  as  to  righteousness. 
Almost,  they  feel  and  say,  he  is  persuad- 
ed to  be  a  Christian  ;  and  although  they 
cannot  approve  of  his  flippancies  towards 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Glouces- 
ter, and  "  the    Council   of  Nicaea,"  they 
arc  disposed  to  pardon  them  for  the  sake 
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of  this  admission.  But  there  are  many 
others,  we  need  not  sav,  who  look  upon 
Mr.  Arnold  as  unfaithful  to  the  "Zeit- 
Geist  "  just  in  so  far  as  he  is  weak  enough 
to  talk  about  righteousness  at  all  —  or  a 
Power  not  ourselves  making  for  righteous- 
7iess.  And  these  are  the  "  men  of  sci- 
ence," far  excellence,  in  our  day  —  the 
men  who  are  given  to  verification,  and 
will  allow  of  nothing  that  we  cannot  ver- 
ify, as  we  verify  the  fact  that  fire  burns. 
Righteousness,  they  will  say, —  what  has 
science  to  do  with  righteousness  ?  Such 
an  idea  is  just  as  much  a  product  of  met- 
aphysics as  personality  —  the  one  as  un- 
tangible,  as  unverifiable  as  the  other. 
All  that  science  has  to  do  with  is  Nature 
and  its  laws  —  and  these  laws  operate  in 
a  purely  mechanical  manner.  We  know 
nothing  of  any  power  behind  them,  and 
least  of  all  of  a  righteous  power.  We 
know  merely  that  our  lives  must  be 
ordered  into  obedience  to  these  laws,  and 
that  if  we  violate  them  no  allowance  is 
made  for  our  ignorance  and  mistake. 
And  this  is  really  the  simpler  view  of  the 
matter,  if  we  must  have  scientific  verifi- 
cation for  everything.  Facts,  and  the 
order  in  which  these  facts  recur,  are  all 
that  science  can  know  in  a  strictly  scien- 
tific manner.  \Ye  have  really  no  right  to 
interpret  nature  or  life  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude in  them  the  idea  of  power  —  still 
less  of  a  Power  making  for  righteousness. 
How  can  we  tell,  looking  merely  at  the 
outside  of  things  ?  There  are  many 
things,  evidently,  that  do  not  make  for 
righteousness,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  The 
wicked  are  seen  to  flourish  "  lilce  a  green 
bay-tree,"  and  the  pure  and  humble  and 
good  to  live  and  die  in  misery.  If  there 
is  a  rapture  in  righteousness,  this  does 
not  come  from  any  outside  view  of  its 
effects,  or  because  righteousness  (as  Mr. 
Arnold  so  often  quotes)  "  tendeth  to  life," 
but  from  the  undying  faith  within  that 
there  is  a  living  Power  above  us  that 
loveth  righteousness,  and  will  make  it 
triumph  in  the  end.  It  is,  in  short,  that 
very  faith  in  a  personal  God,  which  Mr. 
Arnold  ridicules,  which  alone  sustains 
the  idea  of  righteousness,  and  makes  it  a 
passion  to  any  poor,  weak,  human  soul. 
This  is  the  living  root  from  which  the 
flower  of  righteousness,  and  every  virtue  j 
of  conduct,  most  surely  and  strongly  ^^ 
springs.  Cut  it  away,  and  the  passion 
for  this,  or  any  other  form  of  goodness, 
would  die  out  of  the  human  heart.  How 
should  it  live,  if  all  we  can  ever  know  are 
the  mere  movements  on  the  chess-board, 
if  there  is  nothing  behind  the  changing 
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phenomena  of  which  we  are  a  part  ?  It 
would  still  be  our  business,  indeed,  to 
learn  the  game  of  life  as  well  as  we  could. 
But  how  many  are  there  who  would 
never  learn  it !  How  many  have  never 
a  chance  of  weighing  the  calculations 
which  it  involves,  or  testing  the  rules  of 
conduct  !  To  such,  righteousness  is  a 
mere  name.  They  see  it  nowhere.  Nor 
indeed  do  any  of  us  see  it,  or  know  it, 
apart  from  the  belief  of  something  more 
than  we  can  see  and  feel.  Without  some 
such  belief  life  has  no  plan,  —  no  ideal. 

And  so,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Mr.  Arnold's 
verifying  test  returns  upon  himself.  We 
cannot  verify  righteousness,  still  less  that 
there  is  a  pozver  not  ourselves  that  utakes 
for  righteousness,  as  we  verify  the  fact 
that  fire  burns.  All  that  he  can  verify 
in  this  manner  is  the  recurrence  of  cer- 
tain outward  conditions  to  which  he 
chooses  to  give  this  name,  and  behind 
which  he  supposes  that  there  is  a  power 
working  or  making  for  them.  This  is 
•the  measure  of  his  faith ;  but  beyond 
question  it  is  faith  and  not  science  which 
so  far  utters  itself  in  Mr.  Arnold's  creed, 
scanty  as  it  is,  no  less  than  in  all  other 
creeds.  The  idea  of  righteousness  is  as 
truly  a  product  of  conscience,  or  what  he 
calls  metaphysics,  as  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality —  born  within,  and  not  gathered 
from  without.  Nay,  they  are  twin  ideas 
—  the  one  lying  within  the  other  in  the 
common  conscience  everywhere  —  a  law 
or  order  of  conduct  (righteousness),  and 
a  lawgiver  or  personal  authority  from 
whom  the  law  comes.  This  is  the  voice 
of  experience^  not  in  Mr.  Arnold's  sense, 
but  in  a  higher  and  truer  sense  —  the 
voice  of  the  righteous  heart  and  reHgious 
life  everywhere  —  the  voice  of  Psalmist, 
and  Prophet,  and  Apostle,  and  Fathers, 
and  Saint  in  all  ages.  Always  they  have 
felt  and  realized  not  only  a  law  of  right- 
eousness, but  a  living  source  of  right- 
eousness—  a  power  not  indeed  the7n- 
selves,  but  conscious,  intelligent,  like 
themselves,  —  holding  them  not  merely 
by  blind  force,  but  loving,  guiding,  and 
educating  them  as  their  Shepherd  and 
Father  —  "  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
.their  souls." 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  initial 
ind  pervading  absurdity  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
rolume  —  his^  conception  of  dogma  as  a 
lere  excrescence  or  disease  of  religion. 
^All  the  creeds  are  to  him  mere  mistakes  ; 
ill  Christian  theology  a  mere  illusion  of 
[metaphysics,  or  jumble  of  abstract  rea- 
sonings. They  have  come  out  of  a  mis- 
lirected  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  m,ust 
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perish  with  all  other  products  of  misdi- 
rected criticism.  "  As  were  the  geogra- 
phy, physiology,  cosmology  of  the  men 
who  developed  dogma,  so  was  also  their 
faculty  for  a  scientific  Bible  criticism, 
such  as  dogma  pretends  to  be.  Now  we 
know  what  their  geography,  history,  phys- 
iology, cosmology  were."  Here  is  the 
"  Zeit-Geist  "  with  a  vengeance,  sweeping 
away  at  one  brush  all  the  results  of 
Christian  thought  !  The  Apostles'  Creed, 
we  are  told,  is  "  the  popular  science 
of  Christianity ; "  the  so-called  Nicene 
Creed,  "  the  le.irned  science "  of  the 
same  ;  and  the  so-called  Athanasian 
Creed,  also  "  learned  science  like  the  Ni- 
cene Creed,  but  learned  science  which 
has  fought  and  got  ruffled  by  fighting, 
and  is  fiercely  dictatorial  now  that  it  has 
won  ;  —  learned  science  with  a  strong 
dash  of  violent  and  vindictive  temper?'' 
This  is  very  pretty  play  on  the  part  of 
our  theological  amateur.  We  can  imag- 
ine the  smile  of  saisfaction  with  which  he 
contemplated  this  effort  of  creed-classifi- 
cation ;  but  it  is  easy  to  classify  creeds, 
or  do  anything  else,  when  we  have  a 
proud  confidence  in  our  own  opinion,  and 
know  so  well  how  everything  has  hap- 
pened. We  have  heard  of  a  Professor 
of  Church  History  who,  when  questioned 
as  to  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers 
and  apologists  of  the  second  century, 
that  tonpus  u6t}7mv^  as  Scaliger  calls  it, 
replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these 
writings;  but  "what  with  the  Bible  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  human  conscious- 
ness on  the  other,"  he  knew  very  well 
what  must  have  happened  in  that  cen- 
tury !  Mr.  Arnold,  without  appeal  to 
these  aids  can  tell  all  about  the  three 
great  Creeds  of  Christendom.  Not  only 
so,  but  he  can  explain  with  ease  the  mis- 
directed criticism  and  futile  metaphysics 
out  of  which  "  the  whole  of  our  so-called 
orthodox  theology  "  has  grown. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  re- 
ply to  such  light-headed  confidence. 
Dogmatic  Theology  will  survive  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's witticisms,  and  even  the  touch  of 
that  "  Ithuriel  spear  of  the  Zeit-Geist " 
which  he  evidently  thinks  he  wields  with 
no  little  effect.  But  apart  from  any 
higher  considerations,  we  may  surely 
urge  again  the  absurdity  of  conceiving 
the  development  of  religious  thought,  or 
any  other  mode  of  thought,  after  such  a 
manner.  In  every  age  men  have  thought 
more  or  less  deeply  of  religion.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Church,  the  wisest 
and  most  humble  no  less  than  the  most 
daring  and  speculative  minds,  have  been 
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busy  with  its  great  facts  and  questions. 
If  they  lacked,  as  no  doubt  they  did,  the 
aids  of  modern  criticism,  they  yet  knew 
profoundly  the  necessities  of  our  spir- 
itual nature,  and  the  realities  of  Revela- 
tion were  living  and  present  to  them 
without  the  help  of  this  criticism.  The 
Creeds  of  Christendom  have  been  the 
fruit  of  all  this  study  and  experience. 
The  labours  of  dogmatic  theologians  have 
sought-  to  organize  the  highest  ideas  of 
the  Church  from  age  to  age.  They  may 
have  sometimes  passed  beyond  the  range 
of  permanent  Christian  thought,  and  cor- 
rections may  await  the  extravagances  of 
theology  as  of  other  subjects.  But  the 
great  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  have 
sprung  from  the  very  depths  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  ;  they  are  its  living 
utterance  ;  and  to  this  day  they  continue 
living  in  thousands  of  Christian  hearts. 
Do  they  not  still  witness  to  a  far  grander 
spirit  than  this  "Zeit-Geist,"  or  modern 
spirit .  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  but 
whose  main  ambition  seems  to  be  to  in- 
sult or  disparage  all  that  has  gone  before 
it? 

Can  anything  be  more  unscientific  than 
such  a  spirit  ?  It  is  the  very  apotheosis 
of  self-opinion  intoxicated  by  its  own 
pride,  and  flaunting  its  dogmatisms  with 
a  crude  audacity  in  the  face  of  preceding 
dogmas.  As  a  student  of  the  Bible  our 
author  should  have  learned  better  than 
this.  To  his  expostulatory  and  clever 
friends  who  knew  so  much  in  their  time, 
the  patriarchs.  Job  says,  "  No  doubt  ye 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with 
you  ;  but  I  have  understanding  as  well 
as  you."  Other  ages  besides  ours  have 
known  something  of  the  Bible  ;  the  doc- 
tors and  theologians  of  the  Church  have 
not  quite  mistaken  its  meaning.  Literary 
critics  like  Mr.  Arnold,  with  their  "  \Tide 
experience  "  and  the  "  Zeit-Geist  favour- 
ing," may  haply  add  something  to  our 
knowledge.  But  it  is  neither  modest  nor 
consistent  with  the  progress  of  truth  that 
they  should  claim  to  do  anything  more. 
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a  tale  bv  mm.  erckmann-chatrian,   authors  of 
"the  conscript,"  etc. 

CHAPTER   XH. 

At  about  this  time  old  Monsieur  Botte, 
the  head-keeper,  died.  He  was  a  short, 
burly  man,  and  had  an  excellent  appetite 
up   to   the   very  last.     His    men   always 


kept  him  well  provided  with  choice  bits, 
even  game  in  the  season  when  such  a 
luxury  was  prohibited  ;  sometimes  they 
would  bring  him  a  young  kid,  or  a  haunch 
of  venison,  or  a  string  of  birds,  or  a  pair 
of  quails,  or  some  other  dainty  morsel. 

"  Good,  good  !  "  he  used  to  say,  "  carry 
those  things  to  the  kitchen  and  settle 
with  Jeannette.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine, 
I  don't  want  to  meddle  in  her  cooking 
arrangements." 

But  people  who  did  not  forgot  Jeannette 
were  always  favoured ;  Monsieur  Botte 
would  wink  at  any  little  flaw  in  their  ser- 
vice, or  pretend  not  to  notice  the  small 
bribes  they  received,  a  thing  contrary  to 
all  regulations. 

He  conducted  all  negotiations  with  the 
timber-merchant  himself,  a  la  papa,  as 
the  saying  was,  which  meant,  he  con- 
cluded bargains  without  any  of  the  for- 
malities in  use  everywhere.  Purchasers 
had  only  to  know  how  to  take  him,  how 
to  whisper  the  right  word  in  his  ear  just 
in  the  right  time,  before  bidding  closed, 
and  everything  was  sure  to  end  all  right 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

The  poor  man  lingered  over  six  weeks, 
having  an  internal  complaint ;  meanwhile 
those  who  had  turned  his  services  to  their 
own  advantage  were  the  first  to  laugh 
over  his  sufferings. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Monsieur  Botte  doesn't 
seem  to  like  the  idea  of  giving  up  his  sit- 
uation," they  would  say.  "  He,  he,  he  ! 
no  wonder  ;  it  is  rather  a  good  joke  to  be 
head-forester  at  Chaumes  ! "  At  other 
times  they  would  hold  their  sides  and 
ask,  "  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  is 
his  disease  i  Most  certainly  an  indiges- 
tion of  planks,  boards,  and  deal  wood, 
eh  ?  Something  has  perhaps  stuck  some- 
where that  won't  go  down  ;  that  scrapes, 
eh,  eh?" 

In  this  manner  did  our  people  deride 
and  speak  disrespectfully  of  one  of  the 
authorities  in  the  administration.  Mon- 
sieur Botte  had  nevertheless  been  a 
clever  man  in  his  day.  He  had  obtained 
under  the  Empire  the  restitution  of  all 
the  privileges  appertaining  to  land  tenure, 
the  abolition  of  illegal  tilling  on  the 
forests  of  the  State,  legal  divisions,  and 
the  restoration  of  those  woods  which  had 
been  trodden  down  and  ruined  by  abuse 
of  the  right  of  pasture  or  acorning.  He 
also  had  ditches  dug  round  the  forest,  to 
preserve  them  from  the  cattle,  and  he 
had  had  paths  traced  to  facilitate  the 
labour  of  all  concerned  in  working  or 
improving     the     woodlands.      However, 
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the  talent  in  the  world  goes  for  nothing 
towards  securing  the  good  opinion  of  peo- 
ple if  a  man  does  not  respect  himself,  and 
this  was  proved  in  the  case  of  poor  Botte. 
At  length  he  breathed  his  last.  The 
keepers  and  wood  merchants,  with  Mon- 
sieur Jacques  at  their  head,  attended  his 
burial ;  Monsieur  Jannequin  sang  a  high 
mass,  and  a  week  later  a  new  head  fores- 
ter filled  his  place.  His  successor  was 
by  no  means  so  clever,  but  his  ideas  in 
other  matters  were  certainly  more  correct. 
I  fancy  I  can  see  the  new-comer  now 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Chaumes. 
He  came  on  horseback,  followed  by  a 
waggon  containing  his  books  and  furni- 
ture. He  was  about  twenty-five,  short 
and  slight,  of  a  pale  complexion,  his 
moustache  was  pointed  at  both  ends,  his 
nose  small,  his  hps  very  thin,  and  he  wore, 
hanging  from  a  string  to  his  white  waist- 
coat, a  pair  of  glasses  that  looked  some- 
thing like  spectacles.  He  examined  the 
place  very  attentively  as  he  jogged  on  in 
the  dust,  pressing  his  meagre  horse's  ribs 
with  his  knees. 

Everybody  was  watching  him,  and  I 
among  others  saw  him  stop  at  the  foun- 
tain in  front  of  the  house  which  the 
administration  of  the  woods  and  forests 
had  hired  for  their  head-keeper  at 
Chaumes.  After  having  tied  his  horse 
to  a  ring  at  the  entrance,  he  drew  a  key 
from  his  pocket,  and  took  possession  by 
walking  in  and  pushing  the  shutters  of 
the  lower  rooms  open.  He  looked  out, 
then  went  up-stairs  and  opened  the  first- 
floor  shutters.  By  this  time  the  waggon 
had  stopped,  and  the  driver  was  begin- 
ning to  unload  the  small  things  on  the 
top.  Jeannette,  Monsieur  Botte's  old 
servant,  ran  to  offer  her  services  to  the 
new  master,  who  probably  accepted 
them,  for  she  soon  came  out  again  and 
helped  the  driver,  assisted  likewise  by 
the  neighbours  whom  she  called  to  help 
in  getting  the  heavy  furniture  down  from 
the  waggon.  All  this  happened  towards 
dusk. 

Every  one  knew  next  day  that  the  new 
head-keeper's  name  was  Lebel.  The  day 
after  that,  another  fact  became  known  : 
all  the  rules  that  had  fallen  into  disuse 
under  Monsieur  Botte ;  all  the  fishing 
and  sporting  regulations,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  state,  the  sales  by  ad- 
judication, in  fact,  evetything  was  in  the 
future  going  to  be  carried  on  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  number  of  pigs  let  out  acorning 
was  henceforth  to  be  limited  ;  every  pig 
in  the  place  was  to  be  branded  with  a  hot 


iron  ;  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  picking 
up  acorns  and  beech-nuts  without  leave  ; 
no  such  alterations  in  the  rules  as  those 
which  had  been  tolerated  by  Monsieur 
Botte  were  now  to  be  allowed  ;  any  sale 
effected  otherwise  than  by  public  adjudi- 
cation would  be  considered  null  and  void  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  fines  with  which  every 
infraction  was  to  be  punishable,  and  some 
of  which  amounted  to  six  thousand  francs, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  next  thing  we  heard  was  that 
Monsieur  Jacques  had  been  twice  sum- 
moned for  having  commenced  working 
one  of  his  plantations  without  a  permit, 
and  for  not  having  registered  the  stamped 
hammer  with  which  each  owner  had  to 
mark  the  timber  belonging  to  him. 

There  was  a  fearful  hubbub  in  the  vil- 
lage. Monsieur  Jacques  explained  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  procure  a  permit 
from  Monsieur  Botte  for  a  good  reason, 
namely,  that  Monsieur  Botte  was  dead, 
and  that  the  very  same  cause  had  pre- 
vented him  from  registering  his  mark ; 
but  the  new  head-forester  replied  that 
Monsieur  Jacques  should  have  waited, 
and  done  nothing  at  all  before  he  had 
arrived. 

This  led  to  a  lawsuit ;  and  an  affair  of 
this  kind  with  the  administration  of  the 
woods  and  forests  is  nearly  always  a  sure 
loss,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vexations 
which  ensue. 

What  a  change  this  young  man's  ar- 
rival made  in  the  place  !     What  a  fuss  ! 

Three  old  keepers  were  pensioned  off 
immediately  ;  five  or  six  sportsmen  were 
summoned  ;  all  anglers  who  had  resorted 
to  sweep-ruets,  ground-fishing,  and  bow- 
nets  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Saarbourg 
for  having  made  use  of  a  particular  kind 
of  bait  prohibited  in  the  old  regulations. 
Two  gendarmes,  with  Brigadier  Chretien, 
came  to  fetch  them  one  evening,  and 
threw  the  whole  village  in  consternation. 
The  death  of  old  Monsieur  Botte  was 
now  deeply  mourned ;  his  memory  was 
no  longer  derided ;  he  was  no  longer 
accused  of  having  swallowed  too  many 
deal  planks  —  every  one  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  him  back  again,  even  if  all 
had  had  to  make  him  a  pension  ;  but  he 
slept  by  the  old  church  on  the  hill-side 
without  any  thought  of  young  kids, 
thrushes,  white  or  red  Alsatian  wine,  or 
sales  by  public  auction.  He  was  in 
peace,  while  the  young  keeper,  who  so 
enthusiastically  enforced  the  observance 
of  rules,  lived  to  exercise  his  depreda- 
tions. 

Monsieur  Jacques  was  more  indignant 
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and  alarmed  than  any  one  else.  "  I  never, 
never  have  been  treated  in  so  outrageous 
a.  manner,"  is  what  he  said  everywhere. 

Monsieur  Jean  only  bought  wood  occa- 
sionally, his  chief  business  being  land, 
therefore  he  enjoyed  Monsieur  Lebel  very 
visibly. 

"  The  Mayor,  I  hear,  is  caught  in  open 
defiance  of  rules  and  regulations,"  he 
would  say  with  a  chuckle.  "  It  is  not 
everything  now-a-days  to  be  Monsieur 
le  Maire,  as  it  was  in  Botte's  time  !  Mon- 
sieur le  Maire  will  have  to  adhere  to  law 
like  any  other  plain  man.  It  appears  this 
worthy  young  Monsieur  Lebei  does  not 
encourage  those  who  make  their  fortunes 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  —  at  the  end 
of  ends  everything  has  to  come  out  — 
what  is  unjustly  acquired  has  to  be  given 
back  some  day." 

Each  time  he  and  Monsieur  Lebel  met 
in  the^  street  he  would  make  a  low,  friend- 
ly bow.  The  new  keeper  did  not  respond 
very  heartily  at  first,  fearing  lest  he  had 
to  deal  with  some  big  timber-dealer  who 
was  too  affable  by  half,  for  some  good 
reason  known  only  to  himself  ;  but  when 
his  men  told  him  this  was  Monsieur  Jean 
Rantzau,  the  enemy  of  Monsieur  Jacques, 
and  that  the  same  Jean  was  father  to  the 
l^retty  girl  he  had  noticed,  he  returned  the 
bow  with  civility. 

The  young  man  was  also  fond  of  music  ; 
he  played  on  the  violin,  and  executed 
florid  passages  of  an  evening  when  he 
had  done  applying  the  rules,  turning  his 
subordinates  out  of  their  situations,  and 
had  drawn  out  writs  of  summons  as  if  the 
whole  business  cost  him  no  trouble  at  all. 

"  I  dare  say  Monsieur  Lebel's  music  is 
just  as  unpleasant  to  Monsieur  le  Maire 
as  ours  is,"  said  Monsieur  Jean,  "  yet  he 
plays  very  well  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  please 
everyone  —  very  hard  indeed." 

Such  speeches  as  these  did  but  increase 
his  brother's  hate. 

Tov/ards  the  end  of  autumn,  Monsieur 
Jacques,  having  let  the  delays  granted  by 
contract  run  out  without  clearing  the  land 
on  which  his  timber  had  been  felled,  the 
head  keeper  ordered  the  work  to  be  done 
by  his  own  men,  who  pulled  up  the  thorns, 
furze,  brambles,  and  other  noxious  plants 
at  the  expense  of  Monsieur  le  Maire. 
Monsieur  Jacques  was  moreover  called 
up  to  the  tribunal  of  Saarbourg  to  answer 
for  having  neglected  to  fulfil  his  promises. 

The  case  came  forward  early  in  De- 
cember, on  a  raw,  snowy  day.  Monsieur 
Jacques,  being  ill  with  rage,  sent  George 
in  his  stead.  At  about  eight  on  the  same 
evening  we  heard  him  heavily  tread  along 


our  house  entrance,  mumbling  something 
as  he  felt  his  way  up  the  stairs. 

"  It  is  I, 'Monsieur  Florent,"  said  he  at 
the  door.  He  was  a  terrible  figure  ;  his 
gaiters  were  covered  with  mud,  his  felt 
hat  and  blouse  white  with  snow.  "  I  have 
just  returned  from  Saarbourg,"  continued 
he,  placing  his  stick  in  a  corner  ;  "  we 
are  sentenced  five  hundred  francs.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  set  one's  eyes  on  honest 
faces  on  leaving  such  a  den  of  thieves." 

It  was  my  impression  George  had  taken 
something  to  keep  the  cold  out ;  when 
his  father  was  in  a  very  bad  humour  he 
would  turn  now  and  then  into  the  pubhc- 
house  himself. 

"  Give  George  a  chair,"  said  I  to  my 
wife.  "  Who  is  it  you  are  speaking  of, 
George  ?  " 

"  Who  am  I  speaking  of  ?  "  he  repeated, 
sitting  down  ;  "  who  but  the  people  at 
the  tribunal  of  Saarbourg.  The  president, 
judge,  solicitors,  lawyers,  the  whole  set, 
who  connive  together  like  so  many  cheats 
at  a  fair  to  rob  all  they  can." 

"  Oh  ho  !  "  cried  I  ;  "  so  that  is  how 
you  speak  of  people  who  are  appointed  to 
maintain  our  laws  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  the  solemn  truth,"  replied 
he.  "  You  may  throw  in  the  same  lot  all 
head  forest-keepers  and  under-keepers, 
they  are  a  part  of  the  same  band." 

I  said  nothing  on  finding  George  in 
this  state  of  mind,  but  I  thought  inwardly 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  studying  rhet- 
oric and  philosophy  to  come  out  with  such 
notions  as  these. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  with  much  anima- 
tion, "  what  are  all  these  fellows  good 
for  ?  Where  does  this  head-keeper  come 
from  ?  What  does  he  know  ?  What  has 
he  got  ?  A  situation  worth  eighteen  hun- 
dred francs  yearly  !  Can  a  man  give  him- 
self such  airs  as  that  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred francs  ?  I  would  lay  anything  he  is 
only  a  cobbler's  son  ;  and  fancy  such  men 
as  these  reforming  everything,  taking 
great  people  off,  riding  old  hacks  sold  out 
of  the  Luneville  cavalry  regiment,  and 
wearing  glasses  on  their  noses  !  These 
are  pretty  men  to  go  about  fishing  up  old 
rules  that  haven't  been  heard  of  since  the 
days  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  harassing  and 
vexing  other  people  for  the  sake  of  being 
officious.  What's  the  end  of  it  all  ?  They 
are  one  day  found  with  their  bones  broken 
at  the  bottom  of  some  ditch," 

George's  features  were  very  gloomy ; 
I  was  quite  alarmed  to  hear  him  go  on 
in  this  way. 

"  Have  you  any  of  those  nice  brandy 
cherries  left  ? "  he  asked. 
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"  Marie  Barbe,  fetch  the  cherries,"  said 
I  to  my  wife. 

"  They  warm  one  through,"  remarked 
George,  as  she  set  the  cherries  before  us. 

I  then  again  returned  to  the  subject 
of  the  five  hundred  francs  for  damages, 
saying  that  Monsieur  Botte  really  had 
neglected  the  old  rules,  and  had  not  even 
applied  the  new  ones.  I  admitted  that 
his  successor  might  be  a  little  too  zealous  ; 
but  after  all,  he  did  but  his  duty. 

"  Are  you  going  to  defend  him  as  well  ?" 
exclaimed  George,  interrupting  me.  "  You 
too  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  take  his  part,  George. 
I  am  making  a  slight  observation." 

"  He  is  a  perfect  scoundrel,"  said  he, 
in  his  father's  harsh  tone  of  voice  ;  "  a 
plotting  —  a  —  but  he  is  not  the  person  I 
am  most  offended  with." 

"  Who  may  that  be  .? " 

"  My  famous  uncle  Jean.  That  is 
where  Monsieur  Lebel  is  set  against  us." 

"  Dear  me,  George,"  I  cried,  "  now,  is 
it  likely  the  head-keeper  would  go  and 
listen  to  any  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  forest  business  ?  What  in- 
fluence can  Monsieur  Jean  have  over  this 
young  man  ?  " 

Before  George  replied  he  looked  round 
at  my  wife,  then  at  Juliette. 

"  Don't  you  know,  Monsieur  Florent, 
that  the  head  keeper  calls  on  Uncle  Jean 
nearly  every  day  ?  You  are  never  sent 
for  now  ;  your  music  is  no  longer  wanted. 
Louise  sings  duets  with  another ;  she 
does  not  sing  sacred  music  either,  but 
grand  airs  —  romances."  He  then  round- 
ed his  gestures,  put  his  fingers  up  to  his 
mouth,  imitating  our  head-keeper's  cooing 
in  a  most  absurd  manner,  moving  his 
head  about  right  and  left,  then  taking  off 
Louise  singing  her  runs.  He  did  it  in  so 
ludicrous  a  way  that  Juliette  could  not 
help  laughing ;  but  I  saw  nothing  to 
laugh  at,  for  George  was  as  white  as  posr 
sible,  and  in  a  great  rage. 

"  It  is  a  shame,"  said  he,  "  a  shame  for  I 
the  Rantzaus  that  such  a  coxcomb  should 
ever  be  introduced  in  the  family." 

"  But  it  is  not  your  family,  George.  It 
is  no  concern  of  yours." 

"  It  is  ;  it  concerns  all  the  Rantzaus. 
What  do  I  care  about  the  father  and  his 
daughter  ?  If  they  were  not  Rantzaus  I 
should  say,  'They  may  go  to  the  very 
devil ;  the  old  man  may  give  his  daughter 
to  Peter,  Paul,  or  the  herdsman  ; '  but  in 
such   a  case  as    this  the    whole    family 

I  should  take  the  affair  up." 
I   was  greatly  surprised   to  hear    him 
talk  so. 
I. 


"  It's  all  Louise^s  doings,"  he  went  on 
after  a  short  pause.  "  I  know  her,  I 
know  her." 

"  Louise's  fault  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Louise, 
a  simple-hearted  girl,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  ?  " 

"  No  knowledge  of  the  world  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"She  is  the  very  sharpest " 

"  Louise  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Louise.  I  have  known  her  in 
childhood.  She  always  managed  to  get 
me  into  trouble  at  school  ;  but  you  never 
could  see  it.  I  came  in  for  the  punish- 
ments, and  she,  with  her  prim,  sanctified 
ways,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evil." 

"  AUons,  allons  !  "  I  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  you  neither  of  you  did  any  evil  at 
all." 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  know  anything  about 
her.  Now  I'll  tell  you  she  would  Hke  to 
lead  us  all  by  the  nose  ;  you,  me,  my 
father,  her  own,  all  Chaumes,  and  the 
head-keeper  besides.  She  is  full  of  cun- 
ning. She  knows  more  about  uncle 
Jean's  affairs  than  he  does  himself,  you 
may  depend  on  it." 

"But,  George,  you  told  me  she  had 
learnt  nothing  but  singing  at  the  con- 
vent." 

He  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  rose. 

"  I  have  told  you  how  things  stand," 
he  said  ;  "that  head-keeper  follows  uncle 
Jean's  precepts ;  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  ruin  us,  hoping  thus  to  please 
the  old  thief,  and  then  marry  the  daugh- 
ter ;  but  it  will  turn  out  very  badly  — 
mark  my  words  —  very  badly." 

Just  then  it  struck  nine,  and  George 
wished  us  good-night. 

I  looked  at  my  wife,  perfectly  alarmed 
at  what  I  had  heard.  "  What  say  you  to 
all  this  ?  "  I  asked,  when  he  had  gone  ; 
"  I  really  believe  the  hate  of  these  people 
increases  as  time  goes  on." 

"So  do  I,"  said  she;  "but,  Florent, 
that's  their  business,  not  ours ;  leave 
them  alone." 

Thereupon  I  went  down  to  bolt  the 
door,  and  thus  that  day  ended. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Winter  set  in  soon  afterwards,  a  peri- 
od of  snow,  during  which  all  engaged  in 
the  woods  rest  within  their  homes  in  the 
village.  The  very  poorest  only  go  out  in 
little  companies,  to  pick  up  dead  wood. 
Some  of  the  peasantry  carry  brooms  to 
the  nearest  city  ;  others  make  wooden 
shoes,  or  plait  wicker  baskets  ;  but  what- 
ever they  do  to  gain  a  livelihood,  they 
are  always  in  want  of  wood.     The  keeper 
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stands  waiting  for  tliem  on  the  road  lead- 
ing out  of  the  forest,  examines  their  bun- 
dles, to  see  if  they  have  hidden  any  green 
wood  inside,  and  then  lets  them  pass. 

There  were  very  few  delinquents,  and 
legal  pursuits  were  rare  occurrences. 
The  truth  is,  the  poor  keepers  were  not 
averse  to  remaining  in-doors  smoking  a 
pipe  by  their  stoves.  It  was  only  when 
they  heard  the  report  of  a  poacher's  fowl- 
ing-piece that  they  started  up  to  look  out 
for  the  culprit,  and  guessed  his  hiding- 
place  from  the  echo  of  the  shots  in  the 
silent  woods.  They  had  then  to  trudge 
out  through  the  snow,  sometimes  beating 
all  round  their  circuit  in  order  to  follow 
the  traces  of  the  poacher  to  his  own  door. 
When  his  house  was  searched  the  game 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  for  it  was  often 
hidden  at  a  neighbour's,  or  buried  under- 
ground in  some  lone  place,  or  behind  a 
bush  until  it  was  convenient  to  fetch  it 
safely  away. 

This  poaching  trade  is  very  perilous  : 
it  leads  those  who  practice  it,  sooner  or 
later,  to  five  or  six  months'  confinement 
in  a  prison,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  if  liberated,  they  go  back  to  their 
homes,  to  find  their  wretched  wives  and 
children  half-starved. 

December  and  January  passed  over  in 
the  usual  seclusion ;  we  had  alternate 
wind,  snow,  sleet,  cold  gales,  and  hard 
frost. 

The  head-keeper,  who  was  as  strict  as 
all  young  people  are  on  leaving  the 
schools,  knew  nothing  about  human  mis- 
ery ;  nothing  but  his  regulations,  books, 
and  accounts.  He  did  not  relent  in  se- 
verity towards  his  men,  and  exacted  a 
written  report  every  week. 

He  kept  up  his  music  likewise,  called 
on  Monsieur  Jean,  and  sang  with  Louise, 
while  Monsieur  Jacques  saw  all  this  go- 1 
ing  on  from  the  windows  of  his  house  op- 
posite. 

I  happened  to  have  to  go  to  the  Mairie 
on  a  certain  morning  when  sleet  was  fall- 
ing thick.  Midwife  Simonne  and  wood- 
cutter Nicolas  Cerf,  people  from  the 
place  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Grand- 
Soldat,  had  come  to  register  the  birth  of  i 
a  child  of  the  male  sex.  They  had  but  I 
just  left,  and  Monsieur  Jacques  drew ' 
near  my  chair  to  sign  the  certificate. 
When  he  had  done  he  sat  by  my  side, 
with  his  large  snuff-box  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  now 
and  then,  and  looked  at  the  snow-flakes 
drifting  across  the  window-panes  outside. 
I  was  busy  over  some  clear  copying  ;  the 
fire  crackled  in  the  stove,  and  Monsieur 


Jacques,  after    deep    thought,    suddenly- 
roused  himself  and  inquired,  — 

"  Does  George  still  go  to  your  house, 
Monsieur  Florent .'"' 

"  He  does  sometimes.  Monsieur  le 
Maire  ;  he  generally  looks  in  of  an  even- 
ing." 

"  What  do  you  talk  about,  mostly  ?  " 

"  Oh,  general  topics  ;  a  little  of  every- 
thing :  the  official  reports,  the  people  who 
are  out  of  work,  timber.  One  thing  is  as 
good  as  another  to  get  through  the  even- 
ing." 

"  You  should  prevail  on  George  to 
leave  this  place,"  said  he;  "it  is  not  a 
proper  thing-  for  a  young  man  who  has 
had  a  good  education,  who  is  well  off  and 
of  good  family,  to  be  seen  walking  about 
in  a  blouse  with  an  inch  measure  under 
his  arm,  counting  planks,  taking  the 
height  of  log-stacks,  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  the  vexatious  whims  of  a  beggar, 
who  has  not  enough  to  buy  a  new  coat, 
and  who  resorts  to  pettifoggery  for  the 
sake  of  promotion.  No ;  this  state  of 
things  cannot  last.  George  must  go 
away  from  Chaumes,  or  it  will  end  very 
badly." 

I  listened  with  surprise  at  the.  great 
change  in  Monsieur  Jacques'  way  'of 
thinking.  He  had  told  me  a  hundred 
times  that  the  only  place  to  be  happy  in 
was  home  ;  that  his  son  would  succeed  to 
his  business,  be  his  own  master,  conduct 
his  own  affairs,  look  over  his  own  estate  ; 
and  that  the  happiest  lot  was  that  of  a 
man  who  ordered  people  and  received  or- 
ders from  no  one. 

I  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  he,  guess- 
ing my  thoughts,  went  on  as  if  I  had  spo- 
ken them  out, — 

"  In  the  time  of  all  the  other  head- 
keepers,  and  in  Monsieur  Botte's  time, 
one  could  sit  down  with  them  over  a  pint 
or  two  of  white  wine  and  a  hand  at  piquet, 
—  the  place  was  bearable  ;  but  now,  new 
employes  think  of  nothing  but  bringing 
themselves  forward,  and  the  more  war- 
rants they  send  in  the  more  they  distin- 
guish themselves.  We  are  inaugurating 
Louis  Philippe's  new  administration,  un- 
der whom  a  man  who  can't  shave  an  egg 
is  good  for  nothing.  This  is  what  they 
call  keeping  up  with  modern  times  at 
Saarbourg,  being  progressive  and  posi- 
tive. It  is  their  sole  ambition  to  be  very 
positive,  and  thus  they  will  draw  every- 
body down  on  them ;  peasantry,  mer- 
chants, workmen  and  all.  It  will  lead  to 
a  revolution.  It  is  their  business  after 
all.  Meanwhile  trade  is  low,  sales  fetch 
scarcely  anything,  and  purchasers  are  go- 
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ing  to  ruin.  You  would  render  me  a  great 
service  by  explaining  all  this  to  my  son. 
I  have  no  particular  desire  that  he  should 
follow  one  profession  preferably  to  any 
other,  but,  in  his  condition  of  life,  I 
should  try  to  turn  lawyer.  It  is  the  best 
going  business  now-a-days  ;  lawyers  turn 
into  general  attorneys,  members  of  par- 
liament, and  ministers  ;  they  put  as  much 
hay  in  their  boots  as  they  can  ;  do  or  un- 
do governments,  and  make  laws  as  well. 
If  George  objects,  he  can  choose  some 
other  career,  anything  he  likes  ;  I  don't 
care,  providing  he  leaves  Chaumes.  I 
am  getting  old,  you  see.  Monsieur  Flo- 
rent  ;  my  left  leg  has  troubled  me  for  the 
last  two  years  ;  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  keep  my  son  with  me,  to  see  him  take 
my  place  and  keep  up  the  business  :  but 
the  Rantzaus  are  a  hot-headed  set,  they 
cannot  put  up  with  injustice.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  I  should  have  broken  out  long 
ago  ;  he  takes  after  me  ;  a  fatal  blow  is 
so  soon  dealt !  you  understand  ?  That 
boy  must  get  out  of  this  place." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 

"  Try  to  show  him  all  this,  for  I  will 
not  mention  the  matter  to  him.  He  is 
not  so  docile  as  he  used  to  be  ;  I  have 
rather  a  loud  voice,  and  besides,  I  am  ac- 
customed to  find  people  do  as  I  tell  them. 
He  might  fly  into  a  passion,  and  take  it 
into  his  head  to  go  over  to  America.  I 
should  never  hear  anything  more  of  him. 
We  have  had  such  instances  in  the  fam- 
ily. There  was  an  uncle  of  mine,  Jean 
Baptiste  ;  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  next  day  he  was  gone,  God 
knows  where,  to  Poland  or  Turkey  I  be- 
lieve ;  the  poor  old  man  never  knew,  and 
it  was  the  bitter  grief  of  his  remaining 
days.  What  would  be  left  to  me  ?  Noth- 
ing but  rheumatism  and  my  wife.  I 
should  have  worked  all  my  life  for  a  set 
of  scoundrels,  who  at  my  death  would  di- 
vide all  I  leave  between  them.  When  a 
man  knows  his  relatives,  he  should  be 
distrustful  even  of  his  own  self.  Now  I 
have  said  all  I  had  to  say,  Monsieur  Flo- 
rent,  and  all  I  have  been  thinking  over 
for  some  time,  only  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  alone." 

"  Do  you  really  think,  Monsieur  le 
Maire,  George  is  likely  to  heed  what  I 
say  1  He  knows  ten  times  more  than  I 
do." 

"  I  am  sure  George  will  be  very  atten- 
tive to  what  you  tell  him.  He  is  very 
ifond  of  you,  he  knows  you  are  a  good 
j  man.  Just  speak  to  him  in  your  own  way.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  what  you  will  tell 
.him  ;  you  know  how  to  arrange  your  ideas 


in  proper  order,  but  when  I  only  think 
of  it,  I  get  in  a  passion.  Ah  !  I  wish  he 
were  already  at  Strasbourg,  or  Paris,  any- 
where. Were  it  to  cost  me  as  much  as 
five  thousand  francs  a  year,  I  shouldn't 
mind.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  me  ;  to 
see  the  way  he  looks,  one  would  think  I 
meant  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  inherit- 
ance." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Maire  !  " 
"  That  is  only  a  form  of  speech  ; 
George  has  neither  sisters  nor  brothers, 
it  will  all  go  down  to  him.  But,  to  return 
to  your  line  of  conduct,  just  talk  to  him  ; 
you  promise,  Monsieur  Florent.'*" 

"  As  you  have  such  trust  in  my  en- 
deavour, Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  will  do  my 
best." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  great  trust  in  you.  I 
aril  glad  I  have  told  you  all  this  ;  you  are 
sure  to  succeed." 

"  Perhaps  ;  we  shall  see." 
It  had  grown  dark,  and  Monsieur 
Jacques  closed  the  openings  in  the  stove- 
door,  in  order  to  slacken  the  fire.  "  It  is 
useless  to  burn  any  more  wood  or  light 
the  lamp  here  this  evening.  No  one  will 
come  at  this  hour  ;  let  us  be  off." 

When  we  were  out  in  the  passage  I 
gave  the  key  a  double  turn  in  the  lock, 
put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  wished  Monsieur 
Jacques  good  night.  I  got  home  a  few 
moments  before  supper-time  ;  the  cloth 
was  laid,  Juliette  was  in  the  kitchen,  and 
my  wife  sitting  alone  with  her  work  by 
the  table.  I  related  what  had  occurred 
as  I  took  off  my  coat  and  drew  on  my 
knitted  jacket.  She  put  down  her  sew- 
ing and  listened  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion. When  I  came  to  the  promise  I  had 
made,  she  interrupted  me. 

"  What,  Florent  !  "  she  cried,  joining 
her  hands  ;  "  how  can  you  let  any  one 
put  such  a  burden  as  that  on  your  shoul- 
ders ?  Why  could  not  he  speak  to  his 
own  son .?  Is  it  our  business  .?  If  he 
wants  George  to  leave,-  he  has  but  to  tell 
him  to  go." 

"  Well,  well !  I  know  that  as  well  as 
you  do,  Marie-Barbe  ;  it  is  very  annoy- 
ing, but  I  have  promised." 

"  You  have  promised  !  The  boy  will 
never  listen  to  such  a  thing,  he  will  get 
in  a  passion.  Let  Monsieur  le  Maire 
manage  his  own  family  concerns." 
"  I  tell  you  I  have  prornised." 
"  Never  mind  if  you  have.  In  the 
name  of  heaven,  Florent,  keep  out  of 
this.  No  one  knows  what  it  may  lead 
to." 

At   this  point   I    very  nearly  lost  my  . 
temper. 
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"  Now  listen  to  me,  Marie-Barbe," 
said  I  ;  "  never  talk  to  me  in  that  style 
again  ;  I  will  not  be  spoken  to  in  such  a 
way.  A  man  has  but  one  word  ;  Mon- 
sieur Jacques  has  shown  me  more  than 
one  favour,  he  has  secured  my  situation, 
and  increased  my  salary  by  a  hundred 
francs.  I  could  not  refuse  my  promise, 
and  I  mean  to  keep  it." 

I  had  never  spoken  to  Marie-Barbe  in 
so  authoritative  a  tone  of  voice  before, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
given  me  bad  counsel.  We  were  very 
quiet  over  supper. 

Nothing  new  occurred  the  following 
day  nor  the  day  after  that. 

Snow  continued  to  fall  ;  I  kept  school, 
and  thought  the  whole  week  would  pass 
by  in  the  same  manner,  but  on  Saturday 
evening  George  looked  in.  My  wife  got 
nervous*  directly;  Juliette,  who  knew 
nothing,  was  as  lively  as  ever,  she  jumped 
up  and  brought  George  a  chair,  asking 
him  to  sit  down. 

He  was,  as  usual,  smoking  a  long  pipe. 
I  do  not  like  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  no 
one  ever  smoked  in  my  house  ;  but  I  had 
made  an  exception  somehow  for  George, 
he  being  one  of  my  old  pupils. 

"  You  will  allow  me  ?  "  he  asked,  smil- 
ing, when  seated. 

"  By  all  means,  pray  continue  ;  it  is 
very  good  tobacco."     . 

"  It  is,"  said  he  ;  "it  is  caporal,  eight 
sous  per  packet.  We  have  no  other  in 
the  village.  I  can't  smoke  smuggled 
German  tobacco  ;  they  make  it  out  of  old 
cabbage-stalks,  that  is  why  it  smells  so." 

We  then  talked  of  the  weather.  He 
complained  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
of  the  stoppage  of  the  saw-mills,  which 
had  left  off  working  on  account  of  the 
hard  frost  up  in  the  mountains,  the 
streams  being  ice-bound.  He  foresaw 
the  river  would  swell,  and  perhaps  flood 
the  country.  I  listened  with  divided  at- 
tention, thinking  how  I  was  going  to  be- 
gin my  discourse. 

At  length  George  remarked  that  life 
was  very  dull  at  Chaumes  during  winter. 
I  caught  at  the  idea  in  a  moment. 

"  You  are  quite  right  there,  George," 
said  I.  "  What  an  existence  !  what  a  mo- 
notonous life  !  especially  if  you  look  for- 
ward to  spending  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years 
in  the  same  way.  What  a  prospect  !  a  man 
gets  like  a  piece  of  machinery  that  does 
the  same  thing  every  day  without  any 
mental  effort  at  all.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  young  fellow  of  your  stand- 
ing, so  well-read  and  so  wealthy,  can  en- 
dure burying  yourself  alive    in   such  a 
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place  as  Chaumes  !  I  cannot  hide  from 
you  that  I  had  formed  a  very  different 
picture  of  what  you  would  become  when 
I  saw  you  loaded  with  wreaths  and  prizes 
at  Phalsbourg.  Here  you  are,  a  plain 
timber-merchant,  going  about  in  a  blouse 
through  mud,  snow,  wind,  and  rain,  like 
Martin  the  Savoyard,  and  all  the  wretch- 
ed hawkers  of  his  sort  !  No,  I  never 
would  have  believed  it.  I  fancied  you 
would  go  up  to  some  of  our  large  cities, 
to  study  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  and 
natural  history  ;  that  you  would  hear  the 
learned  masters,  and  after  that,  make 
some  mark  in  a  scientific  career.  I  looked 
forward  to  see  the  name  of  George  Rant- 
zau  recorded  in  books  of  deep  learning, 
even  in  the  newspapers  !  That  was  my 
idea  of  what  you.  would  be  some  day,  and 
it  seemed  so  natural  when  I  hearcl  the 
good  opinion  of  your  masters,  grounded 
t)n  the  excellent  gifts  lavished  on  you  by 
nature,  germs  of  promise  to  be  properly 
developed.  How  many  have  envied  them  ! 
How  many  possess  them  in  common  with 
yourself,  but  who,  for  want  of  means  can- 
not cultivate  them  !  There  is  no  scope 
for  capacities  such  as  yours  in  our  moun- 
tains, where  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard 
day  after  day  but  the  low  talk  of  the  peas- 
antry, and  arguments  which  —  well,  argu- 
ments such  as  they  are  !  " 

I  was  getting  excited,  and  spoke  with 
animation  as  I  went  on  arranging  Mon- 
sieur Jacques'  ideas  artistically  ;  George 
looked  at  me  without  moving  a  muscle, 
and  sideways. 

My  wife  pretended  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  her  sewing,  but  I  could  see  she 
was  in  mortal  terror  ;  even  Juliette,  who 
suspected  nothing,  looked  at  me  in  sur- 
prise, for  it  was  not  my  usual  habit  to 
make  long  speeches.  I  preferred  listen- 
ing to  talking  any  day. 

George  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked 
up  and  down  in  silence  without  saying  a 
word,  t'rom  time  to  time  he  threw  out  a 
long  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  I  saw  I 
had  produced  some  impression  on  him. 

For  a  good  half-hour  and  more  I  con- 
tinued thus  working  myself  up,  describ- 
ing the  happy  condition  of  young  men 
who  continue  their  studies  ;  their  brilliant 
existence  in  the  centre  of  civilization  ; 
the  opera,"  the  theatres,  the  museums,  the 
libraries,  the  magnificent  collections  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  fact  all  I  could 
remember  having  thought  of,  according 
to  descriptions  I  had  read,  all  I  could 
have  wished  to  experience  if  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  come  of  high  birth  ; 
all  I  had  sighed  for  so  many  years,  know- 
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mg  1  should  be  deprived  of  such  enjoy- 
ment for  ever. 

I  thought  I  had  moved  him  when  he 
quietly  sat  down  again. 

"Yes,  Monsieur  Florent,  that  is  all 
very  nice,"  he  said  ;  "you  desire  all  these 
things  for  yourself,  but  I  have  very  differ- 
ent wishes." 

"  What  more  can  a  man  wish  ?  What 
is  it  you  desire  ?  " 

"  To  stop  at  Chaumes  ;  and,  consider- 
ing I  am  here,  I  desire  nothing  at  all, 
properly    speaking." 

"  But  my  dear  George,"  said  I,  "  re- 
member all  the  unpleasantnesses  con- 
nected with  the  timber  business  since 
Monsieur  Lebel  has  been  here  ;  reflect 
that,  with  all  your  talents  and  means, 
you  are  nobody  by  his  side  ;  that  is  what 
vexes  me  most.  In  the  space  of,  let  us 
say,  two  years  spent  at  Nancy,  you  will 
come  back  with  the  same  degree  he  has, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  answer  him  ; 
whereas  now,  you  have  but  to  bow  your 
head.  He  puts  you  down  in  his  warrants, 
and  you  have  to  pay  for  them  ;  he  gives 
the  orders,  and  you  have  to  obey  them." 

George  turned  deadly  pale.  "  Mon- 
sieur Florent,"  said  he,  "  let  us  begin 
another  subject.  I  .hate  to  hear  of  that 
man." 

"  And  so,"  I  attempted  again,  although 
nearly  subdued  by  his  look,  "  you  will  not 
heed  your  old  schoolmaster,  who  has 
nothing  but  your  interest  at  heart  ?  You 
absolutely  will  remain  in  a  place  where 
your  capacities,  fine  qualities " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  he  cried,  interrupting  me 
in  a  gruff,  hard  voice  ;  "  I  mean  to  stop 
where  I  am." 

This  was  said  in  a  manner  which  put 
an  end  to  any  further  persuasion.  It  was 
the  firm  resolve  of  the  Mayor  when  in  a 
passion. 

My  wife  looked  up  as  she  drew  out  a 
long  thread.  I  understood  her  beseech- 
ing glance  ;  besides,  I  had  done  what  I 
could. 

"  It  is  all  for  your  good,  George,"  said 

;  "  but,  as  you  cannot  be  made  to  think 
),  you  must  bear  me  no  malice." 

He  was  leaning  over  the  hearth,  smok- 
mg  away  and  staring  hard  in  front  of 
"dm.  He  broke  the  silence  by  good- 
lumouredly  turning  round  to  me,  and 
changing  the  current  of  our  thoughts. 

"  We  shall    soon    have    spring    back, 

[onsieur  Florent,  and  some  scampers 
ip  the  mountains  again.  I  hope  to  see 
rou  out  oftener  this  year  than  last,  for, 
say  what  you  may,  you  are  as  fond  of 
'lis  old  place  as  I  am." 


"  I  don't  deny  it,  George  ;  but  at  your 
age  and  in  your  position  —  well,  we  will 
not  lose  another  word  over  it  —  we  will 
go  out  together  as  often  as  we  can.  I  am 
always  happy  in  your  company." 

"  Now  that  is  what  I  call  talking  com- 
mon sense,"  cried  George,  with  a  hearty 
laugh. 

We  conversed  half  an  hour  longer 
about  the  flowers  which  grow  on  our 
heights,  the  Saarbourg  valley,  &c.  It 
was  just  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
been  said  by  either  of  us. 

At  nine,  George  rose  and  shook  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

"  You  are  the  best  man  I  know,  Mon- 
sieur Florent,"  said  he,  holding  my  hand 
when  we  said  good-bye.  "  If  ever  I 
grieve  you  it  will  go  much  against  me." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
bid  my  wife  and  Juliette  good-night. 

"  We  got  pretty  well  over  it,"  said  my 
wife  in  a  whisper,  "  but  don't  try  it  again, 
Florent ;  he  is  harder  to  move  than  his 
father  !  " 

"  AUons  !  "  I  exclaimed,  finding  Juli- 
ette looked  alarmed  ;  "  as  we  have  so 
well  got  over  it,  we  will  all  go  to  bed. 
Our  great  effort  here  below  should  be  to 
do  our  duty,  and  even  if  the  result  do  ap- 
pear undesirable,  our  conscience  leaves 
us  in  peace." 

The  next  day  was  Quadragesima  Sun- 
day, and  I  had  but  a  moment's  conversa- 
tion with  Monsieur  Jacques.  I  was  just 
leaving  home  for  church  ;  my  wife  and 
Juliette  had  gone  on  before  me  ;  as  I 
opened  the  door,  there  stood  Monsieur 
Jacques  in  his  best  sabbath  clothes. 

"  Pray  walk  in,"  said  I  ;  "it  is  cold  for 
you  under  the  house-door." 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  the  last  peal  will 
soon  ring.  You  saw  George  last  even- 
ing 1     Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  did.  Monsieur  le  Maire  ;  I  talked 
for  a  whole  half-hour.  I  told  him  all  I 
could,  forgetting  nothing,  and  I  even 
added  some  very  strong  arguments." 

"  And  what  is  the  result .?  What  does 
he  mean  to  do  ? " 

"  His  answer  was,  '  I  remain.'  " 

"  He  remains  !     And  why  ? " 

"  He  gave  no  reason.  He  likes  Chaumes, 
that  is  all." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  look- 
ing down  very  gravely.  The  expression 
of  his  face  become  melancholy.  The 
bells  again  chimed. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken,"  said  Monsieur 
Jacques,  rousing  himself  and  holding  his 
hand  out. 
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"  I  did  it  with  all  my  heart  ;  I  wish  I 
had  succeeded,"  I  replied. 

Wlien  I  had  locked  the  door,  we  turned 
down  the  street,  which  was  full  of  snow, 
walking  at  about  thirty  steps'  distance 
one  from  the  other  ;  he  in  front,  and  I 
behind,  as  if  we  were  perfect  strangers 
going  the  same  way. 

When  I  entered  the  church  he  was 
already  in  the  Rantzau  pew  by  his  broth- 
er's side.  I  hurried  up  to  the  organ,  and 
mass  began. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

From  that  time  forward  George  did 
not  look  in  as  before.  "  Good  day,  Mon- 
sieur Florent,"  he  would  call  out,  going 
by,  and  that  was  all  we  heard  or  saw  of 
him. 

I  think  he  mistrusted  me,  fancying  I 
was  of  the  same  mind  as  his  father  ;  but 
knowing  in  what  a  delicate  position  I  was 
at  the  Mairie,  and  how  cautious  I  had  to 
be,  he  bore  me  no  ill-will. 

I  called  on  Monsieur  Jean  from  time 
to  time  and  had  a  little  music  at  his 
house ;  for  after  Having  been  invited  I 
could  not  keep  quite  away  ;  but  my  pres- 
ence was  not  agreeable  to  Monsieur  Le- 
bel,  who  was  no  friend  of  mine.  He 
looked  vexed  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  come 
in,  and  treated  me  with  hauteur ;  he 
moreover  called  our  most  beautiful  an- 
thems fusty  old  tunes,  an  expression  that 
set  me  against  him.  Duets  and  romances 
were  his  forte ;  he  played  a  few  chords 
here  and  there  by  way  of  accompaniment 
which  did  not  reveal  any  very  deep  study 
in  harmony,  but  his  voice  was  agreeable, 
and  had  his  manner  not  been  so  repul- 
sive I  should  have  gone  to  hear  him  sing 
oftener. 

Louise  was  always  delighted  to  see  me, 
but  it  struck  me  she  had  grown  pensive 
and  pale.  Whenever  it  was  time  for  me 
to  leave  she  took  me  to  the  gate,  holding 
my  hands,  as  if  to  delay  my  departure, 
saying,  with  beseeching  looks,  "  Do 
come  oftener,  Monsieur  Florent ;  if  you 
only  knew  how  happy  I  am  when  you  are 
here  !  " 

These  words  and  her  voice  impressed 
me  :  I  imagined  she  was  not  very  happy, 
that  she  did  not  like  singing  with  Mon- 
sieur Lebel.  I  was  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
had  an  idea  there  was  something  amiss. 

Winter  passed  over  in  this  manner. 
At  the  beginning  of  spring  my  son  Paul, 
who  had  just  obtained  a  good  situation  as 
under-master,  at  Dieuze,  knowing  how 
fond  1  was  of  good  books,  sent  me  two 
volumes,  which  I   have  read  a  hundred 
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times  since.  One  was  a  selection  of 
Benjamin  Franklin's  "  Maxims  ; "  the 
other  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Transforma- 
tion of  our  Globe,"  by  George  Cuvier. 

I  was  so  happy  to  spend  my  leisure 
over  these  books,  up  in  my  little  study, 
that  I  forgot  everything  else.  I  scarcely 
marked  the  return  of  the  fine  season,  the 
hill,  or  the  gardens.  The  orchards  had 
been  some  time  in  blossom  before  I 
even  thought  of  spending  my  Thursdays 
and  Sundays  out  of  doors. 

What  a  sensible  man  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  !  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
wisdom  of  his  precepts,  especially  to 
working-men.     For  instance,  he  says,  — 

Experience  is  a  very  dear  school;  but  the 
only  one  in  which  fools  learn  anything. 

Good  mechanics  are  all  desirous  to  perfect 
themselves  in  their  business,  and  they  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  travel.  In  order  to 
travel  with  profit,  they  should  let  nothing  pass 
over  without  close  examination,  and  without 
inquiring,  "  What  is  this  used  for  ? "  If  you 
do  not  travel  in  this  way  it  is  as  well  to  stop  at 
home,  for  you  can  see  green  trees,  white 
houses,  and  four-footed  animals  anywhere. . 

When  you  come  to  a  village  full  of  ruins, 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  full  of  loungers  and 
idlers. 

When  you  meet  no  ploughman  out  in  the 
fields  at  sunrise  you  may  be  certain  they  sit 
over  beer  until  midnight. 

Where  girls  look  thin  and  wan,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  dancing,  and  no  work. 

Beware  of  bankrupts  when  you  see  trades- 
people take  holidays  on  weekdays. 

You  need  not  apply  for  work  in  a  place 
where,  the  roads  are  ill-kept :  go  farther  on. 

Never  stop  where  you  observe  working-men 
make  low  bows  to  well-dressed  gentlemen : 
there  is  a  village  tyrant  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  if  you  do  not  fall  in  his  clutches,  his  me- 
nials will  make  what  they  can  out  of  you. 

When  you  find  yourself  thrown  among  noth- 
ing but  lawyers  and  doctors,  take  good  care  to 
avoid  being  sued,  and  keep  in  good  health. 

When  you  come  to  a  place  where  the  roads 
are  in  good  order;  the  fields  well  ploughed, 
and  where  no  beggars  fill  the  highways;  where 
schools  and  hospitals  are  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  city,  rest  there,  my  son,  you  are  among 
a  good-hearted  and  wise  population.  If,  on 
the  ether  hand,  you  find  poor  huts  close  to 
fine  mansions,  hasten  on;  tears  are  often  shed 
here.  .  .  . 

The  whole  book  could  be  quoted  from 
beginning  to  end.  A  bible  for  the  la- 
bouring classes  could  be  made  out  of 
Benjamin  Franklin's  excellent  works. 
It  would  be  held  in  less  veneration  than 
ours  ;  but  it  would  contain  notions  on 
agriculture,  trade,  industry,  science,  and 
evergthing  that  is  useful  and  interesting, 
It  would  contain  precepts  out  he  duties 
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of  fathers,  sons,  citizens,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  those  great  men  whose  examples 
have  promoted  the  cause  of  civilization. 
Then  there  would  be  no  stories  in  it 
about  Abraham  and  Hagar,  Lot  and  his 
daughters,  David  and  Bathsheba,  Dinah 
and  the  sons  of  Sichem  —  stories  which 
schoolmasters  find  it  so  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, and  can  only  do  so  by  saying  these 
were  all  holy  patriarchs,  who  gave  birth 
to  generations  of  virtuous  descendants. 

As  to  the  discourse  of  George  Cuvier, 
it  was  so  clear,  so  grand,  I  thought  of  it 
for  weeks  and  months  after  I  had  read  it. 
It  quite  destroyed  all  my  notions  of  the 
creation  according  to  Moses.  The  work 
of  the  Almighty  appeared  infinitely  more 
sublime  to  me  after  I  had  read  it  than  be- 
fore. I  knew  that  He  had  not  only 
created  the  world  once,  but  several  times, 
by  renewing  the  soil,  rocks,  plants,  ani- 
mals, stars,  and  everything  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  mountains  to  the  low- 
est depths,  making  the  elements  sub- 
servient to  His  wondrous  designs  ;. some- 
times choosing  fire,  sometimes  water, 
volcanoes,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  and  even 
unknown  agents  —  all  the  instruments  of 
His  will. 

Remains  of  various  kinds  of  extinct 
plants,  the  bones  of  animals,  and  traces 
of  what  existed  long  ago,  are  to  be  found 
in  every  layer  of  soil  and  sand.  There 
they  are  to  prove  that  prodigious  trans- 
formations have  taken  place  :  no  one  can 
deny  it. 

In  my  opinion  the  creation,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Moses,  was  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  the  creation  described  by  Cuvier. 
I  felt  grievously  distressed  when  I  re- 
flected that  I  had  for  thirty  years  led  my 
scholars  in  error.  I  laid  all  the  fault  on 
[those  unfortunate  Hebrews,  who  had  not 
ronly  misled  me  but  the  whole  world  be- 
Isides. 

It  was  another  great  comfort  to  reflect 
'that  none  of  my  scholars  had  retained  a 
[word  of  what  they  had  been  taught  when- 
lever  I  had  had  no  tangible  proof  where- 
[with  to  demonstrate  my  lessons.  The 
''Way  to  instruct  our  children  is  to  say, 
"  Touch  !  "  "  Look  !  "  All  my  explanations 
on  the  miracles  had  not  troubled  their 
kbrains,  for  they  had  never  tried  to  make 
tthem  out,  and  had  forgotten  all  about 
[■them  after  they  left  school. 

The  more  I  thought  of  it,  it  occurred  to 
^me  that  our  rectors,  inspectors,  and  pro- 
fessors, who   certainly   were   acquainted 
dth    Cuvier's   discourse,  always  recom- 
lended   the   Bible  ;  therefore  it  was  not 
|to  be  expected  that  a  poor  master,  having  | 


a  wife  and  children,  could  go  and  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  sake  of  mankind. 

These  reflections,  and  others  of  the 
same  nature,  greatly  calmed  my  con- 
science, and  I  settled  that  I  would  com- 
plete my  collection  of  plants  by  the  addi- 
tion of  all  the  antediluvian  specimens  I 
could  find  in  our  localities. 

Sunny  spring  was  fast  advancing.  The 
mountains  of  Saar-blanche  and  Saar-rouge 
were  rent  by  hundreds  of  gushing  tor- 
rents or  trickling  streams  that  disclosed 
geological  strata,  which  in  some  parts 
were  1200  metres  deep,  and  offered  a 
prospect  of  rich  explorations. 

Since  the  roads  had  been  commenced 
there  were  quarries  too  all  over  the  place, 
in  which  some  of  my  old  pupils  were  em- 
ployed, among  whom  I  was  sure  to  be 
welcome.  I  immediately  had  a  long  deal 
table  carried  into  my  small  study,  on 
which  I  meant  to  lay  out  my  discoveries. 
My  old  love  of  science  had  returned  with 
increased  vigour. 

No  sooner  was  it  daylight  every  Thurs- 
day morning  than  off  I  would  start,  with 
a  piece  of  bread  and  my  flagon  of  kirsch 
in  my  bag,  and  my  tin  box  slung  under 
my  left  arm.  I  would  sometimes  go  as 
far  as  the  defiles  of  the  Saar  and  of  Blan- 
cru,  trudging  along  under  the  burning  sun, 
through  ravines  and  hollow  beds  that  had 
dried  up  since  the  floods  had  ceased. 
My  pursuits  no  longer  led  me  under  the 
shade  of  cool  woods,  over  soft  moss, 
through  heather  and  furze  ;  I  had  to  wan- 
der about  barren  rock  and  in  arid,  dry 
spots,  containing  chalk,  sand,  and  stone 
in  the  rawest  state. 

Large  drops  of  perspiration  often  trick- 
led down  my  cheeks.  When  I  felt  very 
much  exhausted  I  used  to  think  of  the 
shoes  and  coats  I  had  worn  out  on  the 
old  rocks,  and  then  called  myself  an  old 
fool  who  did  not  know  how  to  save  his 
strength,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  al- 
lurements of  his  passions. 

Our  people  by  this  time  all  knew  I 
went  out  to  pick  up  stones,  and  in  spite 
of  their  neighbourly  feeling  they  laughed 
when  I  came  home  with  an  old  straw  hat 
on,  my  legs  shaking  beneath  me,  my  back 
bent  half  double,  and  my  hands,  face,  and 
neck  burnt  as  brown  as  gingerbread. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Monsieur  Florent," 
exclaimed  the  reapers,  turning  round, 
"  whatever  are  you  looking  for  at  this 
hour  ?  What  is  the  use  of  those  stones  ? 
Come,  Monsieur  Florent,  sit  down,  and 
refresh  yourself  with  a  draught  from  our 
jug  !  "  Saying  this  they  would  shake  up 
a  heap  of  new  hay  and  pass   me   their 
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whey,  which  was  always  standing  to  cool 
in  the  stream  close  by. 

I  showed  them  my  stores  in  return,  ex- 
plaining the  different  traces  of  leaves  on 
them,  and  telling  them  how  many  thou- 
sand years  back  such  vegetation  had  ex- 
isted. 

They  listened,  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand, but  invariably  said,  when  I  had 
done, — 

"  You  must  be  a  very  inquisitive  man. 
Monsieur  Florent !  What  can  all  this 
signify  to  us  .?  A  hundred  years  before 
we  were  born,  or  a  hundred  years  after 
we  are  buried,  will  all  amount  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  Those  who  lived  in 
those  remote  ages  will  never  have  the 
toothache  in  our  days,  that's  all  !  " 

Thereupon  they  went  on  with  their 
work  without  giving  the  subject  a  second 
thought.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  attached 
no  importance  to  anything  going  on  in 
the  village.  Monsieur  Jean's  quarrels 
with  Monsieur  Jacques,  the  warrants,  and 
other  matters  I  had  thought  so  important 
before  had  ceased  to  interest  me.  My 
attention  was  all  directed  to  terrestrial 
commotions,  irruptions,  cataclysms,  inun- 
dations. I  did  not  even  take  time  to  lis- 
ten to  all  my  wife  told  me  about  the  affairs 
of  the  every-day  world. 

It  appears,  however,  that  during  this 
period  George,  having  got  tired  of  his 
father's  remonstrances,  for  he  wished  him 
to  go  on  with  his  studies,  had  given  up 
coming  home  regularly.  He  associated 
with  no  one,  wandered  about  the  woods, 
and  lived  like  a  kind  of  savage. 

He  took  after  the  Rantzaus  in  one  way, 
nevertheless  ;  and  that  was  their  greed  in 
business  deahngs  ;  there  had  never  been 
a  keener  eye  among  them.  He  would  go 
from  one  fell  to  the  other,  maintaining 
the  full  execution  of  contracts  ;  pitilessly 
dismissing  any  one  of  his  father's  men 
who  dared  disobey  or  even  answer  him.  He 
had  come  to  this  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  months,  so  every  one  in  the  place  was 
afraid  of  him. 

"  He  is  not  only  a  Rantzau,"  they  said, 
"  but  he  is  the  sternest  of  the  whole  lot !  " 

When  I  thought  over  this  in  my  lei- 
sure time,  between  lessons,  I  was  much 
grieved ;  I  could  not  understand  the 
change  in  George,  I  knew  him  to  be  good 
and  generous,  and  his  harshness  to  the 
poor  astonished  as  well  as  pained  me. 

My  wife  talked  of  an  ev^ening  of  music 
parties  and  the  grand  dinners  given  by 
Monsieur  Jean  ;  a  vague  report  was  cur- 
rent of  a  projected  union  between  Mdlle. 
Louise  and  the  head-keeper. 


This  is  always  how  an  affair  of  this 
kind  is  set  on  foot ;  the  parties  most  in- 
terested seem  to  know  nothing  about  such 
rumours,  and  all  at  once  they  are  engaged  ! 
There  was  perhaps  no  foundation  for  the 
story,  but,  as  I  say,  it  went  about,  and  I 
was  sorry  for  Louise  ;  had  I  been  in  her 
place.  Monsieur  Lebel  would  not  have 
been  my  choice,  but  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  taste  ;  she  was  probably  under  the 
charm  of  his  fine  manners  and  pretty 
voice. 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  July,  I 
went  to  the  marble  quarries  of  Framont, 
which  were  being  worked  by  one  of  my 
old  scholars,  Baptiste  Dida.  He  had  had 
all  the  debris  which  were  marked  with  shell 
or  leaf  tracery  put  aside  for  me  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pit.  I  admired  the  deep  exca- 
vations and  regularity  of  the  different 
strata,  one  lying  over  the  other  in  huge 
slices  over  fifty  metres  deep.  It  was 
clear  these  heights  had  been  covered  with 
water  for  centuries.  Then  I  rested,  look- 
ing at  the  quarrymen  lifting  up  blocks  of 
marble  with  levers  and  cranes.  What 
with  taking  an  interest  first  in  one  thing 
and  then  in  another,  it  was  two  o'clock 
before  I  turned  homewards,  carrying  a 
bag  full  of  curious  petrifactions  with 
me. 

It  was  a  sultry  day  and  the  heat  was 
particularly  oppressive  along  the  open 
plain  called  the  Chemin-des-Bornes.  I 
was  weary,  for  my  bag  was  quite  a  bur- 
den, and  I  got  on  but  slowly,  leaning 
more  heavily  on  my  stick  than  usual ; 
the  pine-wood  seemed  a  long  way  off. 
The  sun  sank  in  the  direction  of  the  Lor- 
raine mountains,  beyond  which  the  sky 
was  as  red  as  a  burning  furnace  ;  not 
one  insect,  not  even  the  cricket,  which 
bears  up  against  heat,  was  to  be  heard 
rustling  among  the  dry  stubble  or  on  the 
parched  ground.  I  dragged  along  with 
such  effort  that  my  skin  was  covered  with 
moisture,  and  I  was  in  such  a  state  of 
exhaustion  that  I  had  not  strength  left  to 
think.  I  was  a  full  hour  getting  to  the 
path  that  led  off  to  the  pines,  but  when 
once  there,  it  sloped  down  among  bram- 
bles and  brushwood.  I  could  even  hear 
the  inviting  rush  of  the  river  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  summit  of  the  old  trees  now 
turned  purple,  the  small  wood  beneath 
was  glowing  in  bright  radiance  :  this  gor- 
geous spectacle  and  the  prospect  of  rest 
by  the  river  revived  me.  I  was  turning 
down  the  meandering  path  with  a  quicker 
step  when  I  suddenly  perceived,  about 
thirty  steps  lower  down,  the  figure  of  a 
man  wearing  a  deep-brimmed  straw  hat 
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that  seemed  to  have  been  alternately- 
scorched  under  the  sun,  then  soaked  by- 
showers  ;  his  shoulders  were  square,  his 
frame  large,  and  a  stick  stood  between 
his  two  knees. 

This  man's  appearance  alarmed  me. 
I  looked  hard  at  him  as  I  drew  nearer, 
and,  to  my  utter  wonderment,  I  perceived 
he  was  George  sitting  there  in  apparent 
torpor,  watching  the  river  flov/  by.  What 
could  he  be  thinking  of  in  the  semi-ob- 
scurity of  light  and  shade  ?  God  knows  ; 
but  his  reverie  was  deep,  for  he  did  not 
hear  me  approach,  and  I  had  to  make  a 
slight  stir  to  attract  his  attention. 

He  turned,  looking  up,  grasped  his 
stick  meanwhile,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
like  those  of  a  wolf. 

"  Is  that  you.  Monsieur  Florent  ?  " 

"  Myself,  George.  I  have  been  to  the 
Framont  quarries,  and  feel  very  tired," 
replied  I,  continuing  my  descent. 

He  came  up  a  few  steps  and  helped 
me  down  ;  but  when  I  passed  the  place 
he  had  been  sitting  near  and  scooped  my 
hands  as  I  leaned  over  the  river,  for  my 
thirst  was  intense,  he  stopped  me. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  cried,  "you  are 
too  warm  to  drink  cold  water ;  here  is 
wine  !  "  In  a  second  he  had  thrown  his 
gourd  down,  dipped  it  in  the  water  to 
cool,  and  placed  it  in  my  hands. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  continued,  when  I  had 
taken  a  Httle. 

"  No,  I  must  keep  in  motion  ;  my  limbs 
would  stiffen,  and  I  could  not  get  on 
again." 

"Then  let  me  carry  your  things  for 
you.  Dear  me,  what  a  load,  Monsieur 
Florent !  The  bag  weighs  at  least  twenty 
pounds,"  he  said,  laying  it  over  his  shoul- 
der. 

"  At  least  that,  George  ;  they  are  fossils. 
If  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  them  I 
should  have  emptied  them  out  on  the 
road.     They  are  too  heavy  for  me." 

He  said"  nothing  in  reply.  As  we 
walked  I  told  him  all  about  the  magnifi- 
cent petrifactions  I  was  collecting. 

"  You  are  a  happy  man,  Monsieur  Flo- 
rent," said  he  thoughtfully  ;  "  you  always 
have  a  liking  for  something  or  other." 

"Yes,  that  is  true.  I  first  had  my 
plants,  then  my  insects,  now  my  fossils." 
I  smiled  as  I  enumerated  my  pursuits. 
The  cool  shade  and  the  wine  had  done  me 
good.  We  were  walking  in  the  twilight 
under  quivering,  leafy  boughs.  "  And 
then  I  never  complain,"  I  resumed  ;  "  but 
at  your  age,  George,  with  your  fortune, 
your  education,  you  might  lead  a  pleasant 
life  indeed." 


"  My  life  pleasant?"  he  exclaimed,  in 
a  surly,  discontented  way.  "  I  love  noth- 
ing, and  no  one  loves  me." 

"  What,  George  !  "  I  cried,  in  a  tone 
of  reproach  ;  "  no  one  loves  you  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  There  is  your  father  and 
your  mother,  your  friends,  myself  !  " 

"  I  believe  you  have  some  affection  for 
me  —  but " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"It  is  nothing  like  the  love  you  feel 
for  your  wife  and  children." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  singular  way  of  keep- 
ing up  your  argument  against  friends  !  " 
I  replied.  "  Because  I  love  my  wife  and 
children,  does  it  ensue  that  I  cannot 
love  others  besides  ?  What  is  there  to 
prevent  you  from  marrying  and  having 
the  same  affections  as  other  people  ? 
Merciful  God  !  I  do  believe  young  folks 
want  to  enjoy  everything  at  the  same 
time  ;  life  is  long  enough  to  teach  them 
patience." 

I  was  astonished  to  find  George  could 
talk  with  so  little  common  sense. 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  he.  "  I 
shall  be  the  last  of  the  Rantzaus.  When 
a  race  produces  nothing  but  monsters  it 
is  as  well  to  let  it  die  out." 

"  Monsters  !  Who  are  you  talking  of  ?  " 

"  Who,  but  that  old  thief  of  an  uncle 
who  is  trying  to  ruin  us,  who  has  sworn 
our  death,  who  is  so  shameless  as  to  give 
his  daughter  away  —  his  own  blood  —  to 
that  miserable  head-keeper,  with  nothing 
else  in  view  but  the  prospect  of  crushing 
us  under  legal  documents  and  of  redu- 
cing me  and  my  father  to  misery  !  Have 
you  not  heard  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  You  told  me  yourself  some  time  ago  ; 
but  I  never  would  believe  a  father  could 
sacrifice  his  child,  his  only  child,  to 
hatred  and  revenge  ;  it  is  against  nature, 
it  is  not  possible  !  " 

"  Impossible  !  Why,  the  comedian  is 
always  there  ;  there  is  music  every  day  ; 
and  every  day  the  old  man  stands  bowing 
and  scraping  at  the  door,  '  Good-day, 
Monsieur  le  Garde-Gdneral.  I  have  the 
honour.  Monsieur  le  Garde-Gdndral.  Al- 
low me,  Monsieur  le  Garde-General.  Sit 
down.  Monsieur  le  Garde-G6neral.  Lou- 
ise, come  down :  here's  Monsieur  le 
Garde-Gdndral !  ' " 

"But,"  said  I,  gently  interrupting 
George's  mimicry,  "supposing  Louise 
loved  this  young  man  ?  " 

"  Louise  love  /tzm  ?  "  George  suddenly 
stood  still  and  looked  at  me  in  a  fury. 
"  Louise  love  such  a  coxcomb,  such  a 
figure  as  that!  —  a  man  with  a  pointed 
nose,  dressed  in  white  from  top  to  toe, 
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who  rolls  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling  and 
puts  his  hand  on  his  heart  ?  You  must 
be  out  of  your  senses,  Monsieur  Florent  ! 
—  a  Rantzau  ?  a  girl  of  common  sense? 
Allons,  allons  done  !  " 

After  shrugging  his  shoulders  he  walk- 
ed on  agiin,  I  following  and  turning 
things  over  in  my  mind.  After  a  pause, 
he  continued,  — 

"  She  is  dying  of  grief,  and  she  runs 
away  from  him  every  time  he  puts  his 
foot  in  the  house.  The  old  man  has  to 
run  after  her ;  sometimes  he  calls  her 
over  and  over  again,  for  she  pretends  not 
to  hear ;  when  he  finds  her,  he  exchanges 
words  with  her  while  she  stands  watering 
the  flowers  and  looking  over  the  hedge, 
as  if  in  search  of  some  one  to  come  and 
help  her.  You  do  not  see  all  these 
things.  It  is  a  disgrace  and  an  abomi- 
nable shame  !  I  sometimes  fancy  I 
should  enjoy  going  over  the  way  and 
throttling  the  old  one  or  tossing  the 
young  one  out  of  window.  Ah,  if  I  held 
Uncle  Jean,  how  I  would  squeeze  him  ! 
he  would  not  laugh  long,  and  Monsieur 
le  Garde-Gdn(?ral  would  soon  stop  his 
cooing.     Ah,  the  villains  !  " 

I  cast  a  side-glance  at  George's  large, 
firmly-set  jaw-bones,  his  beaked-nose, 
bright  eyes,  and  clenched  fist. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say  they  wouldn't 
like  it,"  I  replied,  "if  you  once  laid  your 
hands  on  them," 

A  strange  idea  now  crossed  my  mind. 
I  thought  it  was  singular  he  should  be  in 
such  excitement  about  Louise  in  her 
troubles  after  the  hard  things  he  had  so 
often  said  of  her. 

"  So  you  really  do  believe  she  is  un- 
happy ?  "  I  asked,  after  another  silenCe. 

"  Unhappy  is  not  the  word,  she  is 
wretched  and  ill,  very  ill ;  she  is  fast  de- 
clining, getting  as  white  as  wax.  Do  you 
remember  how  fresh  she  looked,  how  her 
eyes  sparkled,  and  how  pink  her  lips 
were  when  she  came  home  from  the 
convent  ?  She  is  half  dying  now.  Mon- 
sieur Florent,  you  really  should  go  and 
see  her  now  and  then,  out  of  charity  — 
were  it  but  out  of  pity.  Since  you  began 
your  collection  you  attend  to  nothing ! 
She  used  to  be  so  happy  when  you  looked 
in  before,  and  relieved  her  of  her  father 
and  the  other's  company  for  a  little  while. 
It  gave  her  breathing-time.  You  are  not 
strong ;  but  such  wretches  as  those  feel 
uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  good 
men.  You  should  recommence  church 
music  and  sing  Kyries  and  Alleluias 
again.  Monsieur  Florent." 

"I   will,   George,"   I    replied,  greatly 


moved.  "  I  promise  you  I  will  go  no 
later  than  to-morrow  after  school.  How 
have  things  got  on  in  this  way .''  It  is 
perfectly  horrible  to  think  of." 

"  I  see  how  things  are  going  on,"  said 
George,    "and    if    they   continue     much 

longer   in  this    state "     He  did  not 

finish. 

We  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  forest 
and  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  same 
spot  from,  which  we  had  seen  Louise  the 
preceding  year  run  down  to  the  river  and 
hold  back  the  tottering  w*aggon-load  with 
her  pitchfork.  George  remembered  the 
circumstance  very  probably,  for  he  strucl^ 
his  flint,  and  stopped  to  look  a  long  time 
at  the  Saar,  then  walked  on  by  me  in 
silence. 

I  began  to  see  how  matters  stood.  It 
was  perfectly  dark  when  we  reached  my 
house-door. 

"  Look  at  that  place  yonder,"  said 
George,  pointing  to  his  uncle's  house, 
which  rose  in  perfect  darkness  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  street.  "  Lively,  eh  ? 
That  is  where  Uncle  Jean  makes  his 
daughter  so  happy  !  Well,  good-night, 
Monsieur  Florent." 

He  left,  and  I  walked  up-stairs. 

"  So  here  you  are  at  last,  Florent  !  " 
cried  my  wife,  relieving  me  of  my  bag  of 
fossils.  "  What  a  time  you  have  been  ! 
Mademoiselle  Louise  has  just  left.  She 
waited  until  seven." 

"  Louise  Rantzau  ?  " 

a  Ygc  " 

"  Indeed  !     What  did  she  call  for  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know  ;  she  wanted  to  speak 
to  you.     She   will  look  in  again  to-mor- 
row." 

In  less  than  an  hour  I  had  got  through 
supper  and  into  bed,  being  for  once  com- 
pletely tired  out. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE    PRUSSIAN    ECCLESIASTICAL    LAWS. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  four 
Acts  which  have  introduced  so  remarka- 
ble a  change  into  'the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Prussia,  the  Catholic  bishops 
immediately  affected  by  them  met  together, 
and  it  is  now  announced  as  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sii^ly  accept  the  new  order  of  things 
which  is  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  They 
will  resist  so  far  as  resistance  may  be 
possible,  and,  if  they  obey,  they  will  only 
obey  under  protest.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that   they  should  come  to  any 
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other  conclusion,  for  these  Acts  are  a 
negation  of  every  claim  which  the  Romish 
Church  makes  in  its  dealings  with  the 
State.  The  Prussian  priest  will  be  nom- 
inally uncontrolled  in  his  spiritual  func- 
tions, but  the  state  will  interfere  with  him 
at  every  turn,  and  will  exercise  over  him 
a  ceaseless  control.  The  details  of  these 
Acts  are  well  worth  studying,  for  it  is 
only  by  reading  their  provisions  that  we 
can  understand  how  severe  is  the  pres- 
sure which  the  State  is  to  exercise. 
From  the  first  moment  when  his  prepara- 
tion for  his  sacred  office  begins  the  State 
takes  the  priest  in  hand  ;  it  sees  that  he 
is  educated  properly,  sanctions  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions,  removes  him  if  he 
offends  against  secular  law,  restrains  his 
action  towards  his  fellows,  and  allows 
him  to  enforce  none  but  spiritual  penal- 
ties against  the  laity.  Certain  provisions 
are  made  in  favour  of  those  who  are 
already  priests,  or  who  are  on  the  point 
of  becoming  priests  ;  but,  for  the  future, 
the  new  system  of  control  will  be  rigidly 
applied.  In  the  first  place,  none  but  a 
German  or  a  naturalized  foreigner  is  to 
exercise  spiritual  functions  in  Prussia ; 
and  the  German  who  exercises  them 
must  be  a  German  educated  in  a  particu- 
lar way.  He  must  first  duly  pass  through  a 
gymnasium  ;  he  must  then  go  through  a 
three  years'  course  of  theological  study,  ei- 
ther in  a  State  University  or  in  a  seminary 
under  State  control ;  and,  lastly,  he  must 
satisfactorily  pass  a  public  oral  examina- 
tion conducted  by  State  officials,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  show  that  he  possesses 
what  the  Act  terms  the  knowledge  pecu- 
liarly necessary  for  his  calling  —  that  is, 
the  J<:nowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and 
German  literature.  No  new  seminaries 
are  to  be  established ;  students  in  the 
Universities  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  be- 
long at  the  same  time  to  seminaries  ;  and 
it  is  only  if  he  lives  in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  State  University  that  a  student 
may  go  to  a  seminary  at  all ;  while  every 
teacher  in  a  seminary  must  show  that  he 
has  received  an  education  satisfactory  ac- 
jording  to  a  lay  standard.  Nor  will  the 
)riests  in  future  be  permitted  to  get  hold 
)i  the  young  and  give  them  a  special  and  ap- 
)ropriate  training.  Existing  seminaries 
)r  boys  are  not  to  be  closed  at  once,  but 
len  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  receive 
ly  new  pupils  ;  and,  if  they  venture  to 
Receive  any,  they  are  to  be  immediately 
\h\it  up.  The  Act,  in  fact,  recognizes 
Ihat  there  must  be  priests,  and  that 
)riests  must  learn  theology  ;  but  it  insists 
that  priests  shall  be  Germans  with  a  Ger- 
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man  lay  education,  and  with  their  minds 
full  of  German  philosophy,  German  his- 
tory, and  German  literature.  No  enact- 
ment could  possibly  run  more  counter  to 
the  whole  spirit  and  teaching  of  modern 
Ultramontanism. 

When  the  priest  has  been  properly 
trained  in  this  way,  the  time  will  arrive 
for  him  to  be  inducted  into  some  spiritual 
office.  His  superior  who  proposes  to 
appoint  him  must  immediately  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  the  President  of  the 
province,  and  a  similar  notice  must  be 
given  if  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  a  priest 
from  one  spiritual  office  to  another,  or  if 
merely  a  temporary  occupant  of  the  office 
is  to  be  appointed.  Within  thirty  days 
the  President  may  object  to  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  nominee  has 
not  received  a  proper  education,  and  does 
not  know  philosophy,  history,  and  litera- 
ture as  well  as  a  good  priest  ought  to 
know  them,  or  that  the  nominee  has  been 
convicted  of,  or  is  being  prosecuted  for, 
an  offence  against  secular  law  ;  or,  lastly, 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  dangerous 
person,  and  not  inclined  to  render  due 
obedience  to  the  State.  Against  this 
injunction  of  the  provincial  President  the 
ecclesiastical  superior  is  permitted  to 
appeal  to  a  new  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
constituted  by  one  of  these  Acts,  the 
character  of  which  tribunal  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  provision  that  six  out  of 
its  eleven  members  must  be  ordinary  lay 
judges.  But  the  State  has  another  dan- 
ger to  guard  against  besides  that  of  the 
wrong  man  being  put  into  the  place. 
There  is  the  danger  lest  the  place  should 
remain  unfilled.  The  Act  therefore  pro- 
vides that  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
the  vacancy  the  place  must  be  filled  up. 
If  it  is  not  filled  up,  the  income  attached 
to  the  office  is  stopped,  the  income  of  the 
superior  who  ought  to  appoint  is  stopped, 
and  the  superior  is  subjected  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  thalers, 
which  fine  is  to  be  repeated  until  his 
contumacy  is  vanquished.  The  pfiest 
himself  also  who  ventures  to  take  an 
appointment  without  due  permission,  or 
temporarily  performs  the  duties  of  a 
charge  which  the  State  requires  to  be 
permanently  filled,  is  to  be  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thalers. 
Further,  if  the  priest,  after  having  been 
appointed,  is  guilty  of  any  serious  trans- 
gression of  the  secular  law  —  as,  for 
example,  if  he  makes  himself  a  party  to 
any  movement  which  the  State  considers 
prejudicial  to  its  interests  —  he  is  by  the 
mere    fact    of    his   conviction    rendered 
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incapable  of  discharging  his  spiritual 
duties  ;  and  if  he  persists  in  acting  as  if 
he  were  still  competent,  he  becomes  lia- 
ble to  a  heavy  fine.  All  these  enactments 
must  be  put  together  in  order  to  see  how 
great  is  the  change  which  the.  position  of 
priests  in  Prussia  will  undergo.  To  us 
who  are  accustomed  to  live  among  clergy- 
men who  have  received  the  usual  English 
education  at  large  schools,  who  have  then 
gone  to  an  English  University  and  taken 
the  same  degrees  as  their  friends  des- 
tined for  lay  professions,  it  may  seem 
natural  and  right  that  what  we  know  and 
approve  of  in  England  should  be  insisted 
on  in  Prussia.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
boasts  of  the  Church  of  England  that  its 
ministers  are  in  this  way  brought  into 
harmony  with,  the  laity,  share  the  same 
thoughts,  and  are  animated  by  the  same 
poHtical  instincts.  But  the  Church  of 
Rome  wishes  for  something  totally  differ- 
ent. It  wishes  for  a  priesthood  forming 
a  caste  distinct  from  the  laity,  trained  in 
its  own  peculiar  way,  and  breathing  its 
own  peculiar  spirit.  In  Prussia  it  will 
not  have  any  such  priesthood  ;  and  the 
priesthood  which  it  gets  will  not  only  be 
trained  in  what  it  thinks  a  wrong  way, 
but  will  be  subjected  to  a  supervision  it 
abhors,  and  will  be  constantly  suspected 
of  acts  which  are  as  meritorious  in  the 
eyes  of  Rome  as  they  are  treasonable  in 
the  judgment  of  Berlin. 

But  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the 
State  is  carried  still  further.  A  properly 
trained  priest  guilty  of  no  offence  against 
the  State  might  still,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  spiritual  functions,  be  incHned  to  ty- 
rannize over  other  priests  or  over  lay- 
men. Two  other  Acts  tie  him  up  as  tight 
as  Acts  can  tie  him,  lest  he  should  trans- 
gress in  this  direction.  The  discipline 
of  the  Church  over  ecclesiastics  can  only 
be  exercised  by  German  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Punishment  can  only  be  in- 
flicted after  proceedings  have  been  taken 
in  a  formal  manner,  after  the  accused  has 
been  heard,  and  after  the  grounds  of  con- 
demnation have  been  duly  recorded.  No 
corporal  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted, 
the  delinquent  can  only  be  fined  to  the 
extent  of  a  month's  salary,  and  although 
he  may  be  sent  to  a  penitentiary  for  three 
months,  he  cannot  be  sent  out  of  Germany. 
And  his  detention  must  be  immediately 
notified  with  the  most  precise  details  to 
the  provincial   President,  who  can   shut 


up  any  penitentiary  he  pleases,  and  can 
punish  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  a  thou- 
sand thalers  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
more  rigorous  discipline  than  the  Act 
permits.  If  the  delinquent  thinks  him- 
self unjustly  treated,  he  can  appeal  to  the 
new  ecclesiastical  Court,  and  especial 
care  is  taken  to  provide  that  one  ground 
of  this  appeal  shall  be  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  prevent  his  appealing. 
The  State,  too,  can  itself  appeal,  or  rather 
can  carry  the  case  before  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal,  if  it  thinks  that  the  continu- 
ance in  office  of  a  priest  is  dangerous  to 
public  order.  The  previous  Act  had  pro- 
vided that  a  priest  convicted  of  an  offence 
against  public  order  should  be  deposed ; 
but  this  Act  goes  further,  and  provides 
that  a  priest  who  is  merely  considered  to 
be  a  dangerous  person  may  have  proceed- 
ings taken  against  him.  His  own  eccle- 
siastical superiors  are  to  be  first  invited 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibil- 
ity of  deposing  him  ;  but,  if  they  dechne, 
the  authority  of  the  tribunal  is  to  be 
called  into  play;  and  if,  after  it  pro- 
nounces against  him,  he  presumes  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office,  he  is  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  a  hundred  thalers, 
which  is  to  be  increased  to  a  thousand 
thalers  if  he  persists  in  his  offence.  The 
laity  are  protected  by  an  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  ecclesiastical  -punishment 
can  be  inflicted  affecting  their  personal 
liberty,  their  property,  or  their  civil  sta- 
tus. Nor  can  any  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment be  inflicted  if  its  ground  is  that  the 
offender  has  done  something  which  the 
State  requires  him  to  do,  or  has  voted  or 
not  voted  where  the  State  permitted  him 
a  free  choice.  For  purely  spiritual  of- 
fences a  spiritual  penalty  maybe  inflicted  ; 
but  then  no  public  notification  of  its  in- 
fliction may  be  made,  and  all  that  may  be 
done  is  to  announce  to  members  of  the 
same  communion  that  it  has  been  inflict- 
ed ;  and  even  then  this  announcement 
must  be  made  in  language  which  cannot 
convey  any  unnecessary  pain  to  the  of- 
fender. The  spiritual  terrors  of  excom- 
munication thus  remain  ;  but  every  pre- 
caution is  taken  that,  in  this  world  at  least, 
they  shall  operate  in  the  mildest  possible 
manner.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to 
protect  its  subjects  against  their  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters,  every  one  must  al- 
low that  Prussia  has  now  fulfilled  this 
duty  as  it  was  never  fulfilled  before. 
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UNDER    THE    PANSIES,    ETC. 


UNDER  THE   PANSIES. 

Across  the  kirkyard  path  I  go ; 

The  air  is  delicate  and  sweet; 
Yet,  somehow,  as  I  pass,  the  blood 

Subdues  its  fervour  and  its  heat, 
For  there's  a  grave  beside  the  tower, 

And  there  are  pansies  at  my  feet. 

A  little  grave,  cut  off  from  all. 

On  which  the  rounding  shadow  falls; 

Close  guarded  by  a  willow  tree. 

From  whose  green  core  the  shilfa  calls; 

And  where,  when  summer  eve  is  low. 
The  mavis  pipes  sweet  madrigals. 

It  was  a  brief,  mysterious  life  — 
Her  life,  whom  late  we  buried  here; 

It  saw  the  promise  of  the  spring. 
But  not  the  harvest  of  the  year; 

The  sweet  head  drooped  beneath  the  sun, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  had  turned  it  sere. 

A  spirit  entered  at  our  door, 

In  fairest  vestiments  of  clay; 
The  lamp  was  lit,  the  board  was  spread, 

And  we  entreated  it  to  stay; 
But,  voiceless  as  the  phantom  came, 

So  voicelessly  it  passed  away. 

It  knew  us  not  —  we  knew  it  not; 

How  could  we  hope  to  penetrate 
The  robe  of  perfect  silence  which 

Upon  its  limbs  unwrinkled  sate  — 
The  robe  whose  borders  caught  the  sheen 

That  glows  beneath  the  folded  gate  ? 

Weak  words  were   ours — vague  forms   of 
thought, 

Which  wrestled  with  the  striving  sense; 
Her  solemn  eyes  looked  straight  in  ours  — 

The  pure  lids  raised  in  fair  suspense; 
Our  language  was  the  speech  of  flesh; 

And  hers  the  angel's  reticence. 

Yet,  when  the  starry  Christmas  morn 
Came,  and  with  one  reluctant  sigh, 

She  cast  her  gentle  weeds  aside, 
And,  silent,  passed  into  the  sky, 

We  wept,  though  knowing  we  had  given 
A  hostage  to  eternity. 

And  here  we  laid  her,  underneath 
The  quiet  of  the  changing  skies. 

And  filled  the  mould  with  pansy  roots  — 
For  pansies  typify  her  eyes  — 

Ours  —  not  the  eyes  that  guide  her  wings. 
From  tree  to  tree,  in  Paradise. 

She  did  not  know  us  —  O  so  young!  — 
She  would  not  answer  smile  or  call; 

But  Heaven  which  sealed  her  baby  mouth 
Ordains  the  flower's  life  and  fall ; 

And,  in  its  stainless  vision,  yet. 
Our  darling-may  remember  all. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


[An  Unpublished  Poem.] 
LOVE. 

Thou  art  too  hard  for  me  in  Love, 
There  is  no  dealing  wth  Thee  in  that  Art : 

That  is  Thy  Master-peece  I  see 

When  I  contrive  and  plott  to  pi'ove 
Something  that  may  be  conquest  on  my  part, 

Thou  still  O  Lord  outstrippest  mee. 

Sometimes,  when  as  I  wash,  I  say 
And  shrodely,  as  I  think,  Lord  wash  my  soule. 

More  spotted  then  my  Flesh  can  bee. 

But  then  there  comes  into  my  way 
Thy  ancient  baptism  wch  when  I  was  foule 

And  knew  it  not,  yet  cleansed  mee. 

I  took  a  time  when  Thou  didst  sleep 
Great  waves  of  trouble  combating  my  brest : 

I  thought  it  braue  to  praise  Thee  then, 

Yet  then  I  found  that  Thou  didst  creep 
Into  my  hart  wth  ioye,  giving  more  rest 

Than  flesh  did  Lend  Thee,  back  agen. 

Let  mee  but  once  the  conquest  have 
Vpon  ye  matter,  'twill  Thy  conquest  prove  : 

If  Thou  subdue  mortalitie. 

Thou  dost  no  more  than  doth  ye  graue  : 
Whereas  if  I  orecome  Thee  and  Thy  Love 

Hell,  Death  and  Divel  come  short  of  mee. 

GEO.   HERBERT. 
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The  Day  is  spent,  and  hath  his  will  on  mee  : 
I  and  ye  Suiin  haue  runn  our  races. 
I  went  ye  slower,  yet  more  paces, 

Ffor  I  decay,  not  hee. 

Lord,  make  my  Loss  vp,  and  sett  mee  free 
That  I  who  cannot  now  by  day 
Look  on  his  daring  brightnes,  may 

Shine  then  more  bright  then  hee. 

If  thou  deferr  this  light,  then  shadow  mee  : 
Least  that  the  Night,  earth's  gloomy  shade 
Ffouling  her  nest,  my  earth  invade  : 

As  if  shades  knew  not  Thee. 

But  Thou  art  Light  and   darkness  both  to- 
geather : 
If  that  bee  dark  we  cannot  see  : 
The  sunn  is  darker  then  a  Tree, 

And  Thou  more  dark  then  either. 

Yet  Thou  art  not  so  dark  since  I  know  this, 
But  that  my  darknes  may  touch  Thine  : 
And  hope,  that  may  teach  it  to  shine 

Since  Light  Thy  darknes  is. 

O  Lett  my  Soule,  whose  keyes  I  must  deliver 
Into  the  hands  of  senceles  dreames, 
Wch  know  not  Thee,  suck  in  Thy  beamea 

And  wake  wth  Thee  for  ever. 

GEO.   HERBERT. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
LECTURES  ON    MR.    DARWIN'S    PHILOSO- 
PHY OF  LANGUAGE. 

BY    PROFESSOR   MAX   MULLER. 


SECOND    LECTURE, 

Delivered  at  the  Koyal  Institution, 
March  29,    1873. 

If  we  want  to  understand  the  history 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  French  Revolution,  or  any  other 
great  crisis  in  the  poHtical,  rehgious,  and 
social  state  of  the  world,  we  know  that 
we  must  study  the  history  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding  those  momentous 
changes.  Nor  shall  we  ever  understand 
the  real  character  of  a  great  philosophical 
crisis  unless  we  have  made  ourselves 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  antecedents. 
Without  going  so  far  as  Hegel,  who  saw 
in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  an  un- 


broken dialectic  evolution,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  certainly  is  a  greater  con- 
tinuity   in    the    history     of    philosophic 
thought  than   in  the  history   of  poHtics, 
and  it  therefore  seemed  to  me  essential 
to  dwell  in  my  first  Lecture  on  the  exact 
stage  which  the  philosophical  struggle  of 
our  century  had  reached  before  Mr.  Dar- 
win's publications  appeared,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  fully  his  historical 
position,  not  only  as  an  eminent  physiolo- 
gist, but  as  the  restorer  of  that  great  em- 
pire in  the  world  of  thought  which  claims 
as  its  founders    the   glorious    names    of 
Locke    and  Hume.     It  might  indeed  be 
said  of  Mr.  Darwin  what  was  once  said  of 
the  restorer  of  another  empire,  "  II  n'est 
pas  parvenu,  il  est  arrivd."     The  philo- 
sophical empire  of  Locke  and  Hume  had 
fallen  under  the  blows  of  Kant's  Criticism 
of  pure  Reason.     But  the  successors  of 
Kant  —  Fichte,    Schelling,  and  Hegel  — 
disregarding  the  checks   by  which  Kant 
had  so  carefully  defined  the    legitimate 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  Pure   Reason, 
indulged  in  such  flights  of  transcendent 
fancy,  that  a  reaction  became  inevitable. 
First  came  the  violent  protest  of  Scho- 
penhauer, and  his  exhortation  to  return  to 
the  old  fundamental  principles  of  Kant's 
philosophy.     These,  owing  to  their  very 
violence,   passed    unheeded.     Then  fol- 
lowed a  complete  disorganization  of  phi- 
losophic thought,  and  this  led  in  the  end 


to  a  desperate  attempt  to  restore  the  old 
dynasty  of    Locke    and  Hume.     During 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  pub- 
lication  of   Darwin's    Origin    of  Species 
(i860)  and  his  Descent  of  Man,   the  old 
problems  which    had  been  discussed  in 
the  days  of  Berkeley,   Hume,  and    Kant, 
turned  up  again  in  full  force.     We  had  to 
read    again    that    sensuous    impressions 
were  the  sole  constituent  elements  of  the 
human  intellect ;  that  general  ideas  were 
all  developed   spontaneously  from  single 
impressions  ;    that    the    only    difference 
between   sensations   and  ideas  was    the 
faintness  of    the  latter;    that    what    we 
mean  by  substance  is  only  a  collection  of 
particular   ideas,  united   by  imagination, 
and  comprehended  by  a  particular  name  ;  * 
and  that  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
mind,  is  but  a  delusion,  though  who   the 
deluder  is  and  who  the  deluded,   would 
seem  to  be  a  question  too  indiscreet  to 
ask. 

But  the  principal  assault  in  this  strug- 
gle came  from  a  new  quarter.     It  was  not 
to  be  the  old  battle  over  again,  we   were 
told  ;  but  the  fight  was  to   be  carried  on 
with    modern    and   irresistible  weapons. 
The  new  philosophy,  priding  itself,  as  all 
philosophies  have    done,    on  its  positive 
character,  professed-  to  despise  the  end- 
less argumentations  of  the  schools,  and 
to  appeal  for  evidence  to  matter  of  fact 
only.     Our  mind,  whether  consisting  of 
material  impressions  or  intellectual  con- 
cepts,  was   now  to  be  submitted  to  the 
dissecting  knife  and  the  microscope.    We 
were  shown  the  nervous  tubes,  afferent 
and  efferent,  through  which  shocks  from 
without  pass  on  to  sensitive  and   motive 
cells  ;    the    commissural    tubes    holding 
these  cells  together  were  laid  bare  before 
us  ;  the   exact  place    in  the    brain    was 
pointed  out  where  the    messages    from 
without  were  delivered  ;    and  it   seemed 
as  if   nothing  were  wanting  but   a  more 
powerful  lens  to  enable   us  to  see   with 
our  own  eyes  how,   in  the  workshop   of 
the  brain,  as  in  a  photographic  apparatus, 
the  pictures  of  the  senses  and  the   ideas 
of  the  intellect  were  being  turned  out  in 
endless  variety. 


*  Hume, 
i.  p.  33. 


Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  book  i.  sec 
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And  this  was  not  all.     The   old  stories 
about  the  reasoning  of  animals,  so  pow- 
erfully handled  in  the  school  of   Hume, 
were  brought    out    again.     Innumerable 
anecdotes  that  had  been  told  from    the 
time  of  Aelian  to  the  days  of  Reimarus, 
were  told   once  more,  in  order   to  show 
that  the  intellect  of  animals  did  not  only 
match,  but   that  in   many  cases    it  trans- 
cended the  powers  of  the  human  intellect. 
One  might  have  imagined  oneself  living 
again  in  the  days  of  La  Mettrie,  who  hav- 
ing published  his  work,  Man,  a  Machine. 
followed  it  up  by  another  work,  Brutes, 
more  than   Machines.     It    is   true  there 
were  some    philosophers   who  protested 
energetically  against  reopening  that  ques- 
tion, which  had   been  closed  by  common 
consent,  and  which  certainly  ought  not  to 
have  been  reopened  by  positive  philoso- 
phers.    For  if   there  is  a  terra  incognita 
which  excludes  all  positive  knowledge,  it 
is  the  mind  of  animals.     We  may  imagine 
anything  we  please  about  the  inner  life, 
the  motives,  the   foresight,  the   feelings 
and  aspirations  of  animals  —  we  can  know 
absolutely  nothing.     How  little  analogy 
can  help  us  in  interpreting  their  acts  is 
best  proved  by  the  fact,  that  a  philoso- 
pher like  Descartes  could  bring  himself 
to  consider  animals  as    mere  machines, 
while  Leibniz  was  unwilling  to  deny   to 
them  the  possession  of  immortal    souls. 
We  need  not  wonder  at   such   discrepan- 
cies, considering  the   nature  of  the   evi- 
dence.    What  can  we  know  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  mollusc  ?     We  may  imagine  that 
it  lives  in  total  darkness,  that  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  mass  of  pulp  ;  but  we  may 
equally  well    imagine    that,    being    free 
from  all  the    disturbances  produced   by 
the  impressions  of  the  senses,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  those  causes  of   error  to 
which  man  is  liable,  it  may  possess  a  much 
truer  and  deeper  insight  into  the  essence 
of  the  Absolute,  a  much  fuller  apprehen- 
sion of  eternal  truths  than  the  human  soul. 
It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be  so,  for  there 
is  no  limit  to  an  anthropomorphic  inter- 
pretation  of  the    life    of    animals.     But 
the  tacit  understanding,    or    rather    the 
clear  compromise,  established  among  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  century,  and  de- 
claring the  old  battle-field,  on  which  so 


much  useless  ink  had  been  shed  over  the 
question  of  the  intellect  of  animals,  to  be 
for  ever  neutralized,  ought  hardly  to  have 
been  disturbed,  least  of  all  by  those  who 
profess  to  trust  in  nothing  but  positive 
fact. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  philosophers  would 
have  allowed  the  reopening  of  the  flood- 
gates of  animal  anthropomorphism  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  simultaneous  rise  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  theories.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  man  derives  his  origin  gene- 
alogically, and,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  historically,  from  some  lower  ani- 
mal, it  is  useless  to  say  another  word  on 
the  mind  of  man  being  different  from  the 
mind  of  animals.  The  two  are  identical, 
and  no  argument  would  be  required  any 
longer  to  support  Hume's  opinions  ;  they 
would  henceforth  rest  on  positive  facts. 
This  shows  the  immense  importance  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  speculations  in  solving, 
once  for  all,  by  evidence  that  admits  of 
no  demurrer,  the  long-pending  questions 
between  man  and  animal,  and,  in  its  fur- 
ther consequences,  between  mind  and 
matter,  between  spiritualism  and  materi- 
alism, between  Berkeley  and  Hume  ;  and 
it  shows  at  the  same  time  that  the  final 
verdict  on  his  philosophy  must  be  signed, 
not  by  zoologists  and  physiologists  only, 
but  by  psychologists  also,  nay,  it  may  be, 
by  German  metaphysicians. 

Few  men  who  are  not  zoologists  apd 
physiologists  by  profession  can  have  read 
Mr.  Darwin's  books  On  the  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies and  Oti  the  Descent  of  Man  with 
deeper  interest  than  I  have,  and  with  a 
more  intense  admiration  of  his  original 
ity,  independence,  and  honesty  of  thought. 
I  know  of  few  books  so  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Science  of  Language,  in  teach- 
ing him  the  true  method  for  discovering 
similarity  beneath  diversity,  the  general 
behind  the  individual,  the  essential  hid- 
den by  the  accidental ;  and  helping  him 
to  understand  the  possibility  of  change 
by  natural  means.  There  may  be  gaps 
and  flaws  in  the  genealogical  pedigree  of 
organic  life,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
his  followers  ;  there  may  or  there  may 
not  be  a  possibility  of  resisting  their  ar- 
guments when,  beginning  with  a  group  of 
animals,  boldly  called  "  organisms  with- 
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out    organs,"  *    such    as    the  Bathybius  \  wish  to  saj'  that,  in  the  presence  of  such 

high  authorities,  one  ought  to  refrain 
from  expressing  an  opinion,  and  be  satis- 
fied to  wait.  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  equally  authoritative  statements 
of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  with  re- 
gard to  the  races  of  man.     When  my  own 


Haeckelii,  they  advance  step  by  step  to 
the  crown  and  summit  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  *to  the  primus  inter  pri- 
mates^ man. 

This  is  a  point  to  be  settled  by  physi- 
ologists ;  and  if  Carl  Vogt  may  be  accept- 


ed as  their  recognized  representative  and  |  researches  on  language  and  the  intellect- 
spokesman,  the  question  would  seem  to   ual  development  of  man  led  me  to  the  con- 


be  settled,  at  least  so  far  as  the  savants 
of  Europe  are  concerned.  "  No  one,"  he 
says,  "at  least  in  Europe,  dares  any  long- 
er to  maintain  the  independent  and  com- 
plete creation  of  species."!  The  reser- 
vation, "at  least  in  Europe,"  is  meant,  as 
is  well  kpown,  for  Agassiz  in  America, 
who  still  holds  out,  and  is  bold  enough  to 


elusion  that,  if  we  only  had  sufficient  time 
(some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years) 
allowed  us,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
giving  an  intelligible  account  of  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all  languages,  I  was  met 
with  the  assurance  that,  even  hypotheti- 
cally,  such  a  view  was  impossible,  because 
j  the  merest  tyro  in  anatomy  knew  that  the 


teach,  "  that  the  different  species  of  the    different    races    of    men   constituted  so 


animal  kingdom  furnish  an  unexpected 
proof  that  the  whole  plan  of  creation  was 
maturely  weighed  and  fixed,  long  before 
it  was  carried  out.  %  Professor  Haeckel, 
however,  the  fiery  apostle  of  Darwinism 
in  Germany,  speaks  more  diffidently  on 
the  subject.  In  his  last  work  on  Kalk- 
schwdmme  (p.  xii.),  just  published,  he 
writes  :  "  The  majority,  and  among  it  some 
famous  biologists  of  the  first  class,  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  species  has  only  been  reopened 
by  Darwin,  but  by  no  means  solved." 

But,  however  that  may  be,  and  what- 
ever modification  Mr.  Darwin's  system 
may  receive  at  the  hands  of  professed 
physiologists,  the  honour  of  having 
cleared  the  Augean  stable  of  endless  spe- 
cies, of  having  explained  many  things 
which  formerly  seemed  to  require  the  in- 
terference of  direct  creation,  by  the  slow 
action  of  natural  causes,  of  having  made 
us  see  the  influence  exercised  by  the  in- 
dividual on  the  family,  and  by  the  family 
on  the  individual,  of  having  given  us,  in 
fact,  a  few  really  new  and  fresh  ideas, 
will  always  remain  his  own. 

In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  assent  to  Mr.  Darwin's  views  on 
the  development  of  all   species  ;  I  only 


*  Haeckel,  Naturliche  Sch'dpfungsgeschichte,  p.  165. 

t  "Peisonne,  en  Europe  au  moins,  n'ose  plus  soute- 
nir  la  creation  ind^pendante  et  de  toutes  pieces  des 
especes."  Quoted  by  Darwin,  in  his  Descent  0/  Man, 
vol,  i.  p.  I.  t 

X  See  Durand,  Origines,  pp.  77,  78. 


many  species,  that  species  were  the  re- 
sult of  independent  creative  acts,  and 
that  the  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and 
white  races  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
ceived as  descended  from  one  source. 
Men  like  Prichard  and  Humboldt,  who 
maintained  the  possibility  of  a  common 
origin,  were  accused  of  being  influenced 
by  extraneous  motives.  I  myself  was 
charged  with  a  superstitious  belief  in  the 
Mosaic  ethnology.  And  why  ?  Simply 
because,  in  the  Science  of  Language,  I 
was  a  Darwinian  before  Darwin  ;  simply 
because  I  had  protested  against  scientific 
as  strongly  as  against  theological  dogma- 
tism ;  simply  because  I  wished  to  see  the 
question  of  the  possibilitv  of  a  common" 
origin  of  languages  treated,  at  least,  as  an 
open  question.*  And  what  has  happened 
now  ?  All  the  arguments  about  hybrid- 
ity,  infertility,  local  centres,  permanent 
types,  are  swept  away  under  the  power- 
ful broom  of  development,  and  we  are 
told  that  not  only  the  different  varieties 
of  man,  but  monkeys,  horses,  cats,  and 
dogs,  have  all  one,  or  at  the  utmost  four 
progenitors  ;  nay,  that  "  no  living  crea- 
ture, in  Europe  at  least,  dares  to  affirm 
the  independent  creation  of  species." 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  but 
fair  to  follow  the  old  Greek  rule  of  ab- 
staining, and  to  wait  whether  in  the  prog- 

*  See  "The  Possibility  of  a  Common  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage," in  my  letter  to  Bunsen  "  On  the  Turanian  Lan- 
guages," published  in  Bunsen's  Christianity  and  Man- 
kind, 1854. 
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ress  of  physical  research  the  arguments 
of  the  evolutionists  will  really  remain  un- 
answerable and  unanswered. 

The  two  points  where  the  system  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  more  particularly  of  his 
followers,  seems  most  vulnerable  to  the 
general  student,  are  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  With  regard  to  the  beginning 
of  organic  life,  Mr.  Darwin  himself  has 
exercised  a  wise  discretion.  He  does 
not,  as  we  saw,  postulate  one  primordial 
form,  nor  has  he  ever  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  first  beginnings  of  organic  life. 
He  is  not  responsible,  therefore,  for  the 
theories  of  his  disciples,  who  either  try 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  inor- 
ganic and  organic  bodies  by  mere  "  Who 
knows  ?  "  or  who  fall  back  on  scientific 
mythology ;  for  to  speak  of  self-genera- 
tion is  to  speak  mythologically. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  writes  thus  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Martineau,  who  had  dwelt 
on  the  existence  of  this  chasm  between 
the  living  and  the  not-living  as  a  fatal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  general  doc- 
trine of  evolution :  "  Here  again  our 
ignorance  is  employed  to  play  the  part  of 
knowledge  :  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
distinctly  how  an  alleged  transition  has 
taken  place,  is  transformed  into  the  fact 
that  no  transition  has -taken  place." 

The  answer  to  this  is  clear.  Why 
allege  a  transition,  if  we  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  ?  It  is  in  alleging  such 
a  transition  that  we  raise  our  ignorance 
to  the  rank  of  knowledge.  We  need  not 
say  that  a  transition  is  impossible,  if  im- 
possible means  inconceivable  ;  but  we 
ought  not  to  say  either  that  it  is  possible, 
unless  we  mean  by  possible  no  more  than 
conceivable. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  continues  :  "  Merely 
noting  this,  however,  I  go  on  to  remark 
that  scientific  discovery  is  day  by  day 
narrowing  the  chasm.  Not  many  years 
since  it  was  held  as  certain  that  chemi- 
cal compounds  distinguished  as  organic 
could  not  be  formed  artificially.  Now, 
more  than  a  thousand  organic  compounds 
have  been  formed  artificially.  Chemists 
have  discovered  the  art  of  building  them 
up  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  com- 
plex ;  and  do  not  doubt  that  they  will 
eventually  produce  the  most  complex. 
Moreover,  the  phenomena  attending  iso- 
meric change  give  a  clue  to  those  move- 
ments which  are  the  only  indications  we 
have  of  life  in  its  lowest  forms.  In  vari- 
ous colloidal  substances,  including  the 
ablumenoid,  isomeric  change  is  accom- 
panied by  contraction  or  expansion,  and 
consequent  motion  ;  and  in  such  primor- 


dial types  as  the  Protogenes  of  Haeckel, 
which  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from 
minute  portions  of  albumen,  the  observed 
motions  are  comprehensible  as  accom- 
panying isomeric  changes  caused  by 
variations  in  surrounding  physical  ac- 
tions. The  probability  of  this  interpreta- 
tion will  be  seen  on  remembering  the 
evidence  we  have,  that  in  the  higher  or- 
ganisms the  functions  are  essentially 
effected  by  isomeric  changes  from  one 
to  another  of  the  multitudinous  forms 
which  protein  assumes." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  very  able  pleading 
on  the  part  of  an  advocate,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  convince  Mr.  Spencer 
himself,  as  a  judge.  I  see  no  narrowing 
of  the  chasm  between  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic bodies,  because  certain  substances, 
called  organic,  have  lately  been  built  up 
in  the  laboratory.  These  so-called  or- 
ganic substances  are  not  living  bodies, 
but  simply  the  secretions  of  living  bodies. 
The  question  was  not,  whether  we  can 
imitate  some  of  the  productions  turned 
out  of  the  laboratory  of  a  living  body,  but 
whether  we  can  build  up  a  living  body. 

Secondly,  unless  Mr.  Spencer  is  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  life  is  nothing  but 
isomeric  change,  the  mere  fact  that  there 
is  an  apparent  similarity  between  the 
movements  of  the  lowest  of  living  bodies 
and  the  expansion  and  contraction  pro- 
duced in  not-living  substances  by  iso- 
meric change,  carries  no  weight.  Even 
though  the  movements  of  the  Protogenes 
Haecklii  were  in  appearance  the  same  as 
those  produced  in  chemical  substances 
by  isomeric  change,  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Spencer,  that  life  is  not  merely 
movement,  but  that  it  involves  assimila- 
tion, oxidation  and  reproduction,  at  least 
reproduction  by  fission.  No  chemist  has 
yet  produced  albumen,  much  less  a  mO'- 
neres J  and  till  that  is  done  we  have  as 
much  right  to  protest  against  the  hypo- 
thetical admission  of  a  transition  from 
no-life  into  life  as  Mr.  Spencer  would 
have  to  protest  against  the  assertion  that 
such  a  transition  is  impossible. 

By  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
words  as  generatio  spontanea^  autogony, 
plasmog07iy^  Urzciigung^  and  all  the  rest, 
we  get  accustomed'to  the  sound  of  these 
words,  and  at  last  imagine  that  they  can 
be  translated  into  thought.  But  the 
Science  of  Language  teaches  us  that  it  is 
always  dangerous  »to  do  violence  to 
words.  Self-generation  is  self-contradic- 
tory ;  for  as  long  as  we  use  generation  in 
its  original  sense,  it  is  impossible  that 
the   object  of  generation  should  be  the 
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same  as   the   subject.     Why,_  therefore,  I  lineally,    descended    from    a    catarrhine 

ape,  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  complete 
confusion  of  thought. 

Supposing  the  first  ancestor  of  all  liv- 
ing beings  to  have  been  a  Moneres,  as 
Haeckel  tells  us,  and  that  this  moneres 
developed  into  an  A;nceba,  and  that  the 
Amoeba,  after  passing  through  sixteen* 
more  stages  of  animal  life,  emerged  as  a 
Prosimia,  a  half-ape,  which  Prosimia  be- 
came a  Menocerca^  or  tailed  ape,  then  an 
Anthropoid  ape,  like  the  gorilla,  then  a 
Pithecanthropus  or  an  ape-man,  till  at 
last  the  ape-man  (a  purely  mythological 
being)  begat  a  man  ;  surely,  in  that  case, 
man  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  ape, 
though  his  first  ancestor  was  the  small 
speck  of  protoplasm,  called  a  Moneres, 
that  has  not  yet  reached  even  the  dignity 
of  a  cell.f  The  admission  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  intermediate  links  be- 
tween the  gorilla  and  man  would  not 
make  the  smallest  difference,  as  long  as 
the  genealogical  continuity  is  not  broken. 
Even  if  we  represented  to  ourselves  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  animal  family  as 
a  real  tree,  sending  out  by  gemmation 
leaves  and  branches,  representing  the 
different  species  of  animals  from  the 
amoeba  to  the  ape,  and  developing  its 
leader  into  man,  we  should  gain  nothing  ; 
for  if  the  primordial  moneres  is  our  com- 
mon ancestor,  all  his  descendants  are 
brothers  ;  all  have,  strictly  speaking, 
some  molecule  of  that  living  substance 
which  existed  in  the  first  living  individ- 
ual ;  all  are  liable,  therefore,  to  the  capri- 


use  the  word  generation .?  We  should 
never  venture  to  say  that  a  man  was  his 
own  father  or  his  own  son  ;  and  if  any- 
one believes  that  the  production  of  life 
is  possible  by  means  of  purely  mechani- 
cal combinations,  a  new  word  should  be 
coined  for  this  new  idea.  What  is  really 
intended,  is  a  complete  reformation  of 
the  two  concepts  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic substance,  of  lifeless  and  living 
bodies.  The  two  are  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  mutually  exclusive,  but  as 
co-ordinate,  and  both  subordinate  to 
some  higher  concept.  Life  may  here- 
after be  discovered  as  the  result  of  a 
chemical  combination  *  of  given  sub- 
stances ;  a  peculiar  mode  of  force  or  be- 
ing, dependent  on  ascertainable  condi- 
tions, and  analogous  to  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. Or  it  may  be  proved  that  mil- 
lions of  years  ago  the  chemical  state  of 
the  earth  was  different,  and  that  what  is 
impossible  now  in  our  laboratories  was 
possible  then  in  the  primeval  laboratory 
of  nature.  But,  for  the  present,  it  seems 
to  me  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  scientific  research,  were  we  to  use 
such  an  hypothesis  as  a  real  explanation 
of  the  problem  of  life,  or  were  we  to  at- 
tempt to  use  autogony  as  a  real  word. 
The  origin  of  life  is  as  unknown  to  us  as 
it  was  to  Zoroaster,  Moses,  or  Vasish- 
//za  ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  shows  a  truly  Kan- 
tian spirit  in  abstaining  from  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  this  old  riddle  of  the 
world. 

But  while  with  regard  to  the  first  point, 
viz.  the  beginning  of  life,  Mr.  Darwin 
would  seem  to  hold  a  neutral  position,  we 
shall  see  that  with  regard  to  the  second 
point,  viz.  the  development  of  some  high- 
er animal  into  man,  Mr.  Darwin  is  re- 
sponsible himself.  He  feels  convinced 
that,  if  not  lineally,  at  all  events  laterally, 
man  is  the  descendant  of  an  ape.  Much 
stress  has  lately  been  laid  on  this,  as  a  kind 
of  salve  to  our  wounded  pride,  that  man 
need  not  consider  himself  as  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  any  living  kind  of  ape.f  We 
might,  indeed,  if  we  had  any  feelings  of  rev- 
erence for  our  ancestors,  hope  to  discover 
their  fossil  bones  in  the  tertiary  strata  of 
Southern  Asia  and  Africa,  but  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  ever  meeting  them  face 
to  face,  even  in  a  South  African  congre- 
gation. I  confess  I  do  not  see  that  this 
constitutes  any  real  difference,  nay,  the 
statement  that  man  is  only  laterally,  not 


*  Strauss,  p.  171. 
t  Haeckel,  p.  577. 


cious  working  of  an  unsuspected  atavism. 
Nor  do  I  see  any  necessity  for  soften- 
ing the  true  aspect  of  Darwin's  theory, 
or  disguising  its  consequences.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  belief  that 
animals  so  distant  as  a  man,  a  monkey, 
an  elephant,  and  a  humming  bird,  a  snake, 
a  frog,  and  a  fish  could  all  have  sprung 
from  the  same  parents  is  monstrous  ;  % 
but  simply  and  solely,  whether  it  is  true. 
If  it  is  true,  we  shall  soon  learn  to  di- 
gest it.  Appeals  to  the  pride  or  humil- 
ity of  man,  to  scientific  courage  or  reli- 
gious piety,  are  all  equally  out  of  place. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  our  bodily 
habitat  had  not  been  created  in  all  its 
perfection  from  the  first,  but  had  been 
allowed  to  develop  for  ages  before  it  be- 
came fit  to  hold  a  human  soul,  should 
we  have  any  right  to  complain  ?  Do  we 
complain  of  the  injustice  or  indignity  of 


*  lb.  p.  578. 

t  Haeckel,  p.  168, 

X  Darwin,  Descent,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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our  having  individually  to  be  born  or  to 
die  ?  of  our  passing  through  the  different 
stages  of  embryonic  life,  of  our  being- 
made  of  dust,  that  is,  of  exactly  the  same 
chemical  materials  from  which  the  bodies 
of  animals  are  built  up  ?  Fact  against 
fact,  argument  against  argument,  that  is 
the  rule  of  scientific  warfare,  a  warfare  in 
which  to  confess  oneself  convinced  or 
vanquished  by  truth  is  often  far  more 
honourable  than  victory. 

But  while  protesting  against  these  sen- 
timental outcries,  we  ought  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  scientific 
clamour.  It  seems  to  me  a  mere  dog- 
matic assertion  to  say  *  that  it  would  be 
unscientific  to  consider  the  hand  of  a 
man  or  a  monkey,  the  foot  of  a  horse,  the 
flipper  of  a  seal,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  as 
having  been  formed  on  the  same  ideal 
plan  !  Even  if  "  their  descent  from  a 
common  progenitor,  together  with  their 
adaptation  to  diversified  conditions," 
were  proved  by  irrefragable  evidence, 
the  conception  of  an  ideal  plan  would  re- 
main perfectly  legitimate.  If  this  one 
miember  could  be  so  modified  as  to  be- 
come in  course  of  time  a  wing,  a  flipper, 
a  hoof,  or  a  hand,  there  is  nothing  unsci- 
entific, nothing  unphilosophical  in  the 
idea  that  it  may  from  the  first  have  been 
intended  for  these  later  purposes  and 
higher  developments.  Not  every  mem- 
ber has  become  a  hand  ;  and  why  ? 
Three  reasons  only  are  admissible  ;  ei- 
ther because  there  was  for  the  hand  a 
germ  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
would  have  developed  into  a  hand  only  ; 
or  because  there  were  outward  circum- 
stances which  would  have  forced  any 
member  into  the  shape  of  a  hand ;  or 
lastly,  because  there  was  from  the  begin- 
ning a  correlation  between  that  particular 
member  and  the  circumstances  to  which 
it  became  adapted.  I  can  understand  the 
view  of  the  evolutionist,  who  looks  upon 
an  organ  as  so  much  protoplasm,  which, 
according  to  circumstances,  might  as- 
sume any  conceivable  form,  and  who 
treats  all  environing  circumstances  as 
facts  requiring  no  explanation  ;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  t6  say  that  Kant's  view  is 
unphilosophical  when  he  says  :  "  Every 
change  in  a  substance  depends  on  its 
connection  with  and  reciprocal  action  of 
other  substances,  and  that  reciprocal  ac- 
tion cannot  be  explained,  except  through 
a  Divine  mind,  as  the  common  cause  of 
both."  f     At  all   events   the   conception 

•  Descent.,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

t  Zeller,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Philosophies  p. 
413. 


that  all  these  modifications  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale  of  animal  life  are  the  result  of 
natural  selection,  transcends  the  horizon 
of  our  understanding  quite  as  much  as 
the  conception  that  the  whole  creation 
was  foreseen  at  once,  and  that  what 
seems  to  us  the  result  of  adaptation 
through  myriads  of  years,  was  seen  as  a 
whole  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  a  creative  Self.  Both 
views  are  transcendent,  both  belong  to 
the  domain  of  faith  ;  but  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  measure  the  wonders  of  this  uni- 
verse by  degrees,  I  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  the  self-evolution  of  a  cell  which 
contains  within  itself  the  power  of  be- 
coming a  man,  or  the  admission  of  a 
protoplasm  which  in  a  given  number  of 
years  would  develop  into  a  hoiminculus 
or  a  Shakespeare  —  nay,  the  mere  forma- 
tion of  a  nucleus  which  would  change 
the  moneres  into  an  amoeba,  would  far 
exceed  in  marvellousness  all  the  specula- 
tions of  Plato  and  the  wonders  of  Gen- 
esis. The  two  extremes  of  scientific  re- 
search and  mythological  speculation  seem 
sometimes  on  the  point  of  meeting  ;  and 
when  I  listen  to  the  language  of  the  most 
advanced  biologists,  I  almost  imagine  I 
am  listening  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
hymns  of  the  Veda,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  have  to  say  again  :  "  In  the  begin- 
ning there  was  the  golden  ^ggP 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Dar- 
winian school,  having  brought  itself  to 
look  upon  the  divers  forms  of  living  ani- 
mals as  the  result  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, should  have  considered  it  an  act  of 
intellectual  cowardice  to  stop  short  be- 
fore man.  The  gap  between  man  and 
the  higher  apes  is  so  very  small,  whereas 
the  gap  between  the  ape  and  the  moneres 
is  enormous.  If,  then,  the  latter  could 
be  cleared,  how  could  we  hesitate  about 
the  former  ?  Few  of  those  who  have 
read  Darwin  or  Haeckel  could  fail  to 
feel  the  force  of  this  appeal ;  and  so  far 
from  showing  a  want  of  courage,  those 
who  resist  it  require  really  all  the  force 
of  intellectual  convictions  to  keep  them 
from  leaping  with  the  rest.  I  cannot  fol- 
low Mr.  Darwin  because  I  hold  that  this 
question  is  not  to  be  decided  in  an  ana- 
tomical theatre  only.  There  is  to  my 
mind  one  difficulty  which  Mr.  Darwin  has 
not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  which  I 
certainly  do  not  feel  able  to  remove. 
There  is  between  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom on  one  side,  and  man,  even  in  his 
lowest  state,  on  the  other,  a  barrier  which 
no  animal  has  ever  crossed,  and  that  bar- 
rier is — Language.     By  no  effort  of  the 
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understanding,  by  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, can  I  explain  to  myself  how  lan- 
guage could  have  grown  out  of  anything 
which  animals  possess,  even  if  we  grant- 
ed them  millions  of  years  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  anything  has  a  right  to  the 
name  of  specific  difference,  it  is  language, 
as  we  find  it  in  man,  and  in  man  only, 
Even  if  we  removed  the  name  of  specific 
difference  from  our  philosophic  diction- 
aries, I  should  still  hold  that  nothing  de- 
serves the  name  of  man  except  what  is  able 
to  speak.  If  Mr.  Mill  *  maintains  that  a  ra- 
tional elephant  could  not  be  called  a  man, 
all  depends  on  what  he  means  by  rational. 
But  it  may  certainly  be  said  with  equal, 
and  even  greater  truth,  that  a  speaking 
elephant  or  an  elephantine  speaker  could 
never  be  called  an  elephant.  I  can  bring 
myself  to  imagine  with  evolutionist  phi- 
losophers that  that  most  wonderful  of 
organs,  the  eye,  has  been  developed  out 
of  a  pigmentary  spot,  and  the  ear  out  of 
a  particularly  sore  place  in  the  skin ; 
that,  in  fact,  an  animal  without  any  organs 
of  sense  may  in  time  grow  into  an  animal 
with  organs  of  sense.  I  say  I  can  imagine 
it,  and  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  class- 
ing such  a  theory  as  utterly  inconceivable. 
But,  taking  all  that  is  called  animal  on 
one  side,  and  man  on  thp  other,  I  must 
call  it  inconceivable  that  any  known 
animal  could  ever  develop  language. 
Professor  Schleicher,  though  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Darwin,  observed  once 
jokingly,  but  not  without  a  deep  meaning, 
"  If  a  pig  were  ever  to  say  to  me,  '  I  am  a 
pig,'  it  would  ipso  facto  cease  to  be  a  pig." 
This  shows  how  strongly  he  felt  that 
language  was  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
animal,  and  the  exclusive  or  specific 
property  of  man.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Mr.  Darwin  and  other  philosophers  be- 
longing to  his  school  should  not  feel  the 
diffij2ulty  of  language  as  it  was  felt  by 
Professor  Schleicher,  who,  though  a  Dar- 
winian, was  also  one  of  our  best  students 
of  the  Science  of  Language.  But  those 
who  know  best  what  language  is,  and, 
still  more,  what  it  presupposes,  cannot, 
however  Darwinian  they  may  be  on  other 
points,  ignore  the  veto  which,  as  yet,  that 
science  enters  against  the  last  step  in 
Darwin's  philosophy.  That  philosophy 
would  not  be  vitiated  by  admitting  an 
independent  beginning  for  man.  For  if 
Mr.  Darwin  admits,  in  opposition  to  the 
evolutionist  pur  et  sijnple,  four  or  five 
progenitors  for  the  whole  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  which  are  most  Hkely  intended 
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for  the  Radiata,  Mollusca,  Articidata,  and 
Vertebrata,  there  would  be  nothing  radi- 
cally wrong  in  admitting  a  fifth  progenitor 
for  man.  As  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  admit 
this,  but  declares  distinctly  that  man  has 
been  developed  from  some  lower  animal, 
we  may  conclude  that  physiologically  and 
anatomically  there  are  no  tenable  argu- 
ments against  this  view.  But  if  Mr.  Dar- 
win goes  on  to  s?.y  *  that  in  a  series  of 
forms  graduating  insefisibly  from  some 
ape-like  creature  to  man  as  he  now  exists, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any 
definite  point  where  the  term  "  man " 
ought  to  be  used,  he  has  left  the  ground, 
peculiarly  his  own,  where  few  would  ven- 
ture to  oppose  him,  and  he  must  expect 
to  be  met  by  those  who  have  studied 
man,  not  only  as  an  ape-like  creature, 
which  he  undoubtedly  is,  but  also  as  an 
un-ape-like  creature,  possessed  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  all  that  language  implies. 

My  objections  to  the  words  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  which  I  have  just  quoted,  are 
twofold  :  first,  as  to  form  ;  secondly,  as 
to  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  form  which  Mr. 
Darwin  has  given  to  his  argument,  it 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  he  takes 
for  granted  in  the  premiss  what  is  to  be 
estabhshed  in  the  conclusion.  If  there 
existed  a  series  graduating  inse?isibly 
from  some  ape-like  creature  to  man,  then, 
no  doubt,  the  very  fact  that  the  gradua- 
tion is  insensible  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  fixing  on  any  definite  point 
where  the  animal  ends  and  man  begins. 
This,  however,  may  be  a  mere  slip  of  the 
pen,  and  might  have  been  passed  by 
unnoticed,  if  it  were  not  that  the  same 
kind  of  argument  occurs  not  unfrequently 
in  the  works  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Whenever  the  distance  between 
two  points  in  the  chain  of  creation  seems 
too  great,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  find- 
ing the  missing  links,  we  are  told  again 
and  again  that  we  have  only  to  imagine  a 
large  number  of  intermediate  beings, 
insensibly  sloping  up  or  sloping  down,  in 
order  to  remove  all  difficulty.  Whenever 
I  meet  with  this  line  of  reasoning,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  an  argument  used  by 
Hindu  theologians  in  their  endeavours  to 
defend  the  possibility  and  the  truth  of  Di- 
vine revelation.  Their  opponents  say  that 
between  a  Divine  Being,  who  they  admit 
is  in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  human 
beings  who  are  to  receive  the  truth,  there 
is  a  gulf  which  nothing  can  bridge  over  ; 
and  they  go  on  to  say  that,  admitting  that 
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Divine  truth,  as  revealed,  was  perfect  in 
the  Revealer,  yet  the  same  Divine  truth, 
as  seen  by  human  beings,  must  be  liable 
to  all  the  accidents  of  humnn  frailty  and 
fallibiHty.  The  orthodox  Brahmans  grow 
very  angry  at  this,  and,  appealing  to  their 
sacred  "books,  they  maintain  that  there 
was  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  a 
chain  of  intermediate  beings,  Rishis  or 
seers,  as  they  call  them  ;  that  the  first 
generation  of  these  seers  was,  say,  nine- 
tenths  divine  and  one-tenth  human  ;  the 
second,  eight-tenths  divine  and  two-tenths 
human ;  the  third,  seven-tenths  divine 
and  three-tenths  human ;  that  each  of 
these  generations  handed  down  revealed 
truth,  till  at  last  it  reached  the  ninth  gen- 
eration, which  was  one-tenth  divine  and 
nine-tenths  human,  and  by  them  was 
preached  to  ordinary  mortals,  being  ten- 
tenths,  or  altogether  human.  In  this  way 
they  feel  convinced  that  the  gulf  between 
the  Divine  and  the  human  is  safely 
bridged  over ;  and  they  might  use  the 
very  words  of  Mr.  Darwin,  that  in  this 
series  of  forms  graduating  insensibly 
from  the  Divine  to  the  human,  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  on  any  definite  point  where 
the  term  "  man  "  ought  to  be  used. 

This  old  fallacy  of  first  imagining  a 
continuous  scale,  and  then  pointing  out 
its  indivisibility,  affects  more  or  less  all 
systems  of  philosophy  which  wish  to  get 
rid  of  specific  distinctions.  That  fallacy 
lurks  in  the  word  "  Development,"  which 
is.  now  so  extensively  used,  but  which 
requires  very  careful  testing  before  it 
should  be  allowed  to  become  a  current 
coin  in  philosophical  transactions.  The 
admission  of  this  insensible  graduation 
would  eliminate,  not  only  the  difference 
between  ape  and  man,  but  likewise  be- 
tween black  and  white,  hot  and  cold,  a 
high  and  a  low  note  in  music  :  in  fact,  it 
would  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  all 
exact  and  definite  knowledge,  by  remov- 
ing those  wonderful  lines  and  laws  of 
nature  which  change  the  Chaos  into  a 
Kosmos,  the  Infinite  into  the  Finite,  and 
which  enable  us  to  count,  to  tell,  and  to 
know. 

There  have  always  been  philosophers 
who  have  an  eye  for  the  Infinite  only, 
who  see  All  in  One,  and  One  in  All.  One 
of  the  greatest  sages  of  antiquity,  nay,  of 
the  whole  world,  Herakleitos  (460  B.C.), 
summed  up  the  experience  of  his  life  in 
thefamous  words,  'Ku.vra  Xi^pzl  kqX  ovdev  fie- 
vei,  "All  is  moving,  and  nothing  is  fixed," 
or  as  we  should  say,  "All  is  growing,  all 
is  developing,  all  is  evolving."  But  this' 
view  of  the  universe  was  met,  it  may  be 


by  anticipation,  by  the  followers  of  Py- 
thagoras. When  Pythigoras  was  asked 
what  was  the  wisest  of  all  things,  he  re- 
plied, "  Number,"  and  next  to  it,  "  He 
who  gave  names  to  all  things."  How 
should  we  translate  this  enigmatical  say- 
ing? I  believe,  in  modern  philosophical 
language,  it  would  run  like  this:  "True 
knowledge  is  impossible  without  definite 
generalization  or  concepts  (that  is,  num- 
ber), and  without  definite  signs  for  these 
concepts  (that  is,  language)." 

The  Herakleitean  view  is  now  again  in 
the  ascendant.  All  is  changing,  all  is  de- 
veloping, all  is  evolving.  Ask  any  evo- 
lutionist philosopher  whether  he  can  con- 
ceive any  two  things  so  heterogeneous 
that,  given  a  few  millions  of  years  and 
plenty  of  environment,  the  one  cannot 
develop  into  the  other,  and  I  believe  he 
will  say.  No.  I  do  not  argue  here  against 
this  line  of  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  in  one  sphere  of  mental  as- 
pirations it  has  its  legitimate  place. 
What  I  protest  against  is  this,  that  in  the 
sphere  of  exact  knowledge  we  should  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  inexact 
language.  "  Insensible  graduation  "  is 
self-contradictory.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish, it  means  graduation  without  gradua- 
tion, degrees  without  degrees,  or  some- 
thing which  is  at  the  same  time  percepti- 
ble and  imperceptible.  Millions  of  years 
will  never  render  the  distance  between 
two  points,  however  near  to  each  other, 
imperceptible.  If  the  evolutionist  phi- 
losopher asks  for  a  few  millions  of  years, 
the  specialist  philosopher  asks  for  eyes 
that  will  magnify  a  few  million  times,  and 
the  Bank  which  supplies  the  one  will 
readily  supply  the  other.  Exact  science 
has  nothing  to  do  with  insensible  gradu- 
ation. It  counts  thousands  of  vibrations 
that  make  our  imperfect  ears  hear  definite 
tones  ;  it  counts  millions  of  vibrations 
that  make  our  weak  .eyes  see  definite  col- 
ours. It  counts,  it  tells,  it  names,  and 
then  it  knows  ;  though  it  knows  at  the 
same  time  that  beyond  the  thousands  and 
beyond  the  millions  of  vibrations  there  is 
that  which  man  can  neither  count,  nor 
tell,  nor  name,  nor  know,  the  Unknown, 
the  Unknowable  —  ay,  the  Divine. 

But  if  we  return  to  Mr.  Darwin's  argu- 
ment, and  -simply  leave  out  the  word  "  in- 
sensibly," which  begs  the  whole  ques- 
tion, we  shall  then  have  to  meet  his 
statement,  that  in  a  series  of  forms  grad- 
uating from  ^ome  ape-like  creature  to 
man  as  he  now  is,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  fix  on  any  definite  point  where  the 
term  "  man "   ought  to    be    used.     This 
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statement  I  meet  by  a  simple  negative. 
Even  admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  beings  interme- 
diate between  ape  and  man — a  series 
which,  as  Mr.  Darwin  repeatedly  states, 
does  not  exist  *  —  I  maintain  that  the  point 
where  the  animal  ends  and  man  begins 
could  be  determined  with  absolute  pre- 
cision, for  it  would  be  coincident  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Radical  Period  of  lan- 
guage, with  the  first  formation  of  a  gen- 
eral idea  embodied  in  the  only  form  in 
which  we  find  them  embodied,  viz.  in  the 
roots  of  our  language. 

Mr.  Darwin  was,  of  course,  not  unpre- 
pared for  that  answer.  He  remembered 
the  old  pun  of  Hobbes,  Homo  animal  ra- 
tionale^ quia  orationale  (Man  is  a  rational 
animal,  because  he  is  an  orational  animal), 
and  he  makes  every  effort  in  order  to 
ehminate  language  as  something  unattain- 
able by  the  animal,  as  something  pecu- 
liar to  man,  as  a  specific  difference  be- 
tween man  and  beast.  In  every  book  on 
Logic,  language  is  quoted  as  the  specific 
difference  between  man  and  all  other  be- 
ings. Thus  we  read  in  Stuart  Mill's  Log- 
ic :\  "The  attribute  of  being  capable  of 
understanding  a  language  is  a  propriimi 
of  the  species  man,  since,  without  being 
connoted  by  the  word,  it  follows  from  an 
attribute  which  the  word  does  connote, 
viz.  from  the  attribute  of  rationality." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  Mr. 
Darwin  seems,  in  some  places,  fully  pre- 
pared to  admit  this.  Thus  he  says  in  one 
passagCjJ  "Articulate  language  is  pecu- 
liar to  man."  In  former  days  we  could 
not  have  wished  for  a  fuller  admission,  for 
peadiar  then  meant  the  same  as  special^ 
something  that  constitutes  a  species,  or 
something  which  belongs  to  a  person  in 
exclusion  of  others.  But  in  a  philosophy 
which  looks  upon  all  living  beings  as  de- 
veloped from  four  or  five  primordial  cells, 
there  can,  in  strict  logic,  exist  four  or  five 
really  and  truly  peculiar  characters  only, 
and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  pecuHar,  when 
used  by  Mr.  Darwin,  cannot  mean  what  it 
would  have  meant  if  employed  by  others. 
As  if  to  soften  the  admission  which  he 
had  made  as  to  articulate  language  being 
peculiar  to  man,  Mr.  Darwin  continues  : 
"  But  man  uses,  in  common  with  the  lower 
animals,  inarticulate  cries  to  express  his 
meaning,  aided  by  gestures,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  of  the  face."  No  one 
would  deny  this.  There  are  many  things 
besides,  which  man    shares   in  common 
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with  animals.  In  fact,  the  discovery  that 
man  is  an  animal  was  not  made  yesterday, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  be  disturbed  by  that 
discovery.  Man,  however,  was  formerly 
called  a  "  rational  ani/nal,''''  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  he  possesses  anything 
peculiar  to  himself,  or  whether  he  repre- 
sents only  the  highest  form  of  perfection 
to  which  an  animal,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, may  attain.  Mr.  Darwin 
dwells  more  fully  on  the  same  point,  viz. 
on  that  kind  of  language  which  man 
shares  in  common  with  animals,  when  he 
says,  "  This  holds  good,  especially  with 
the  more  simple  and  vivid  feelings,  which 
are  but  little  connected  with  our  higher 
intelligence.  Our  cries  of  pain,  fear,  sur- 
prise, anger,  together  with  their  appro- 
priate actions,  and  the  murmur  of  a  moth- 
er to  her  beloved  child,  are  more  expres- 
sive than  any  words." 

No  doubt  they  are.  A  tear  is  more 
expressive  than  a  sigh,  a  sigh  is  more  ex- 
pressive than  a  speech,  and  silence  itself 
is  sometimes  more  eloquent  than  words. 
But  all  this  is  not  language,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Darwin  himself  feels,  evidently, 
that  he  has  not  said  all ;  he  struggles 
manfully  with  the  difficulties  before  him  ; 
nay,  he  really  represents  the  case  against 
himself  as  strongly  as  possible.  "  It  is 
not  the  mere  power  of  articulation,"  he 
continues,  "that  distinguishes  man  from 
other  animals,  for,  as  everyone  knows, 
parrots  can  talk  ;  but  it  is  his  large  pow- 
er of  connecting  definite  sounds  with  defi- 
nite ideas  r 

Here,  then,  we  might  again  imagine 
that  Mr.  Darwin  admitted  all  we  want, 
viz.  that  some  kind  of  language  is  pecu- 
liar to  man,  and  distinguishes  man  from 
other  animals  ;  that,  supposing  man  to 
be,  up  to  a  certain  point,  no  more  than  an 
animal,  he  perceived  that  what  made  man 
to  differ  from  all  other  animals  w^as  some- 
thing nowhere  to  be  found  except  in  man, 
nowhere  indicated  even  in  the  whole  se- 
ries of  living  beings,  beginning  with  the 
Bathybius  Haeckelii,  and  ending  with  the 
tailless  ape.  But  no  ;  there  follows  im- 
mediately after,  the  finishing  sentence, 
extorted  rather,  it  seems  to  me,  than  nat- 
urally flowing  from  his  pen,  "  This  obvi- 
ously depends  on  the  development  of  the 
mental  faculties." 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  sen- 
tence }  If  it  refers  to  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  man,  then  no  doubt  it  may  be  said 
to  be  obvious.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  refer 
to  the  mental  faculties  of  the  gorilla, 
then,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is,  at 
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all  events,  so  far  from  being  obvious,  that 
the  very  opposite  might  be  called  so  —  I 
mean  the  fact  that  no  development  of 
mental  faculties  has  ever  enabled  one 
single  animal  to  connect  one  single  defi- 
nite idea  with  one  single  definite  word. 

I  confess  that  after  reading  again  and 
again  what  Mr,  Darwin  has  written  on 
the  subject  of  language,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  he  could  bring  himself  to  sum 
up  the  subject  as  follows :  "  We  have 
seen  that  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech 
in  itself  does  not  offer  any  insuperable 
objection  to  the  belief  that  man  has  been 
developed  from  some  lower  animal "  (p. 
62). 

Now  the  fact  is  that  not  a  single  in- 
stance has  ever  been  adduced  of  any  ani- 
mal trying  or  learning  to  speak,  nor  has 
it  been  explained  by  any  scholar  or  phi- 
losopher how  that  barrier  of  language, 
which  divides  man  from  all  animals,  might 
be  effectually  crossed.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  no  arguments  which 
might  be  urged,  either  in  favour  of  ani- 
mals possessing  the  gift  of  language,  but 
preferring  not  to  use  it,*  or  as  tending  to 
show  that  living  beings,  to  use  the  words 
of  Demokritos,  speak  naturally,  and  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  cough, 
sneeze,  bellow,  bark,  or  sigh.  But  Mr. 
Darv/in  has  never  told  us  what  he  thinks 
on  this  point.  He  refers  to  certain  wri- 
ters on  the  origin  of  language,  who  con- 
sider that  the  first  materials  of  language 
are  either  interjections  or  imitations  ;  but 
their  writings  in  no  wise  support  the  the- 
ory that  animals  also  could,  either  out  of 
their  own  barkings  and  bellowings,  or  out 
of  the  imitative  sounds  of  mocking-birds, 
have  elaborated  anything  like  what  we 
mean  by  language,  even  among  the  lowest 
savages. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some 
of  my  hearers  that,  in  my  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  when  speaking  of 
Demokritos  and  some  of  his  later  follow- 
ers, I  called  his  theory  on  the  origin  of 
language  the  Bow-wow  theory,  because  I 
felt  certain  that,  if  this  theory  were  only 
called  by  its  right  name,  it  would  require 
no  further  refutation.  It  might  have 
seemed  for  a  time,  to  judge  from  the  pro- 
tests that  were  raised  against  that  name, 
as  if  there  had  been  in  the  nineteenth 
century  scholars  holding  this  Demokri- 
tean  theory  in  all  its  crudity.  But  it  re- 
quired but  very  little  mutual  explanation 
before  these  scholars  perceived  that  there 


*  See  Wundt,  Menscken*und  Thierseele,  vol.  ii.  p. 
265. 


was  between  them  and  me  but  little  differ- 
ence, and  that  all  which  the  followers  of 
Bopp  insist  on  as  a  sine  qiid  non  of  schol- 
arship is  the  admission  of  roots,  definite 
in  their  form,  from  which  to  derive,  ac- 
cording to  strict  phonetic  laws,  every 
word  that  admits  of  etymological  analysis, 
whether  in  Enghsh  and  Sanskrit,  or  in 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  or  in  Mongolian  and 
Finnish.  For  philological  purposes  it 
matters  little,  as  I  said  in  1866,  what 
opinion  we  hold  on  the  origin  of  roots  so 
long  as  we  agree  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  number  of  purely  mimetic  expres- 
sions, all  words,  such  as  we  find  them, 
whether  in  English  or  in  Sanskrit,  en- 
cumbered with  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and 
mouldering  away  under  the  action  of  pho- 
netic decay,  must  in  the  last  instance,  be 
traced  back,  by  means  of  definite  phonetic 
laws,  to  those  definite  primary  forms  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  roots.  These 
roots  stand  like  barriers  between  the 
chaos  and  the  kosmos  of  human  speech. 
Whoever  admits  the  historical  character 
of  roots,  whatever  opinion  he  may  hold  on 
their  origin,  is  not  a  Demokritean,  does 
not  hold  that  theory  which  I  called  the 
Bow-wow  theory,  and  cannot  be  quoted 
in  support  of  Mr,  Darwin's  opinion  that 
the  cries  of  animals  represent  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  language  of  man. 

If  we  speak  simply  o£  the  materials,  not 
of  the  elements,  of  language  —  and  the 
distinction  between  these  two  words  is 
but  too  often  overlooked  —  then,  no 
doubt,  we  may  not  only  say  that  the  pho- 
netic materials  of  the  cries  of  animals  and 
the  languages  of  man  are  the  same,  but, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  evolutionist 
philosophers,  we  might  trace  the  involun- 
tary exclamations  of  men  back  to  the  in- 
animate and  inorganic  world.  I  quoted 
formerly  the  opinion  of  Professor  Heyse, 
who  appealed  to  the  fact  that  most  sub- 
stances, when  struck  or  otherwise  set  in 
motion,  show  a  power  of  reaction  mani- 
fested by  their  various  rings,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  those  who 
look  upon  philosophy  as  a  "  knowledge  of 
the  highest  generalities "  should  have 
treated  Professor  Heyse  with  so  much 
contempt. 

But  neither  those  who  traced  the  mate- 
rial elements  of  language  back  to  inter- 
jections and  imitations,  nor  those  who 
went  farther  and  traced  them  back  to  the 
ring  inherent  in  all  vibrating  substances, 
ought  to  have  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  they  had  thus  accounted  for  the  real 
elements  of  language.     We  may  account 
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for  the  materials  of  many  things,  without 
thereby  accounting  for  what  they  are,  or 
how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are.  If 
we  take,  for  instance,  a  number  of  flints, 
more  or  less  carefully  chipped  and  shaped 
and  sharpened,  and  if  we  were  to  say  that 
these  flints  are  like  other  flints  found  by 
thousands  in  fields  and  quarries,  this 
would  be  as  true  as  that  the  material-  for 
forming  the  words  of  our  language  are 
the  same  as  the  cries  of  animals,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  sounds  of  bells.  But  would 
this  explain  the  problem  which  we  wish 
to  explain  ?  Certainly  not.  If,  then,  we 
were  to  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that 
apes  had  been  seen  to  use  flints  for 
throwing  at  each  other,*  that  they  could 
not  but  have  discovered  that  sharp-edged 
flints  were  the  most  effective,  and  would 
therefore  have  either  made  a  natural  se- 
lection of  them,  or  tried  to  imitate  them 
—  that  is  to  say,  to  give  to  other  flints  a 
sharp  edge  —  what  would  antiquaries  say 
to  such  heresies  ?  And  yet  I  can  assure 
them  that  to  say  that  no  traces  of  human 
workmanship  can  be  discovered  in  these 
flints,!  that  they  in  no  wise  prove  the 
early  existence  of  man,  or  that  there  is 
no  insuperable  objection  to  the  belief  that 
these  flints  were  made  by  apes,  cannot 
sound  half  so  incongruous  to  them,  as  to 
a  man  who  knows  what  language  is  made 
of  being  told  that  the  first  grammatical 
edge  might  have  been  imparted  to  our 
words  by  some  lower  animals,  or  that,  the 
materials  of  language  being  given,  every- 
thing else,  from  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
to  the  lyric  poetry  of  Goethe,  was  a  mere 
question  of  development. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  in  his  view  that  ani- 
mals possess  language,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
some  very  powerful  allies,  and  that  in 
quarters  where  he  would  least  expect  to 
find  them.  Archbishop  Whately  writes  : 
"  Man  is  not  the  only  animal  that  can 
make  use  of  language 'to  express  what  is 
passing  in  his  mind,  and  can  understand 
more  or  less  what  is  so  expressed  by  oth- 
ers." 

But  even  with  bishops  and  archbishops 
against  me,  I  do  not  despair.  I  believe  I 
have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  faculties 
of  animals  as  Mr.  Darwin,  Archbishop 
Whately,  or  any  other  man  — nay,  I 
may  perhaps  claim  some  credit  for  my- 
self for  having,  in  my  Lectures  delivered 
in  1862,  vindicated  for  the  higher  animals 

*  "The  Pavians  in  Eastern  Africa."     See  Caspari, 

Urgeschichte,\.v^^^^•        ,  ^,.  ,  „,. 

t  See  Whitley's  Researches  on  Flints  near  Sptennes, 
in  Belgiujn. 


more  than  ever  was  vindicated  for  them 
before. 

But  after  reading  the  most  eloquent 
eulogies  on  the  intellectual  powers  and 
social  virtues  of  animals  —  of  which  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  late  — I  always 
feel  that  all  this  and  even  much  more 
might  be  perfectly  true,  and  that  it  would 
yet  in  no  way  affect  the  relative  position 
of  man  and  beast. 

Let  us  hear  the  most  recent  pane- 
gyrist :  "  To  become  man  !  Who  should 
believe  that  so  many,  not  only  laymen, 
but  students  of  nature,  believe  in  God 
becoming  man  but  consider  it  incredible 
that  an  animal  should  become  man,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  progressive  devel- 
opment from  the  ape  to  man  ?  The  an- 
cient world,  and  even  now  the  highest 
among  the  Eastern  nations,  thought  and 
think  very  differently  on  this  point.  The 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  connects 
man  and  beast,  and  binds  the  whole 
world  together  by  a  mysterious  cord. 
Judaism  alone,  with  its  hatred  of  nature 
deities,  dnd  dualistic  Christianity,  have 
made  this  rift  between  man  and  beast. 
It  is  remarkable  how  in  our  own  time 
and  among  the  most  civilized  nations  a 
deeper  sympathy  for  the  animal  world  has 
been  roused,  and  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  formation  of  societies  for  preventing 
cruelty  towards  animals,  thus  showing 
that  what,  on  one  side,  is  the  result  of 
scientific  research,  viz.  the  surrender- 
ing of  the  exclusive  position  of  man  in 
nature,  as  a  spiritual  being,  is  received 
at  the  same  time  as  a  general  senti- 
ment. 

"  Public  opinion,  however,  and  what  I 
may  call  the  old  orthodox  riatural  science, 
persist  nevertheless  in  considering  man 
and  beast  as  two  separate  worlds  which 
no  bridge  can  ever  connect,  were  it  only 
because  man  is  man  in  so  far  only  as  he 
from  the  beginning  possesses  something 
which  the  beast  has  not  and  never  will 
have.  According  to  the  Mosaic  account, 
God  created  the  beasts,  as  it  were,  in  a 
lump  ;  but  in  the  case  of  man.  He  first 
formed  his  body  of  the  dust  of  the  ground 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 
This  living  soul  of  the  old  Jewish  writers 
has  afterwards  been  changed  by  Chris- 
tianity into  an  immortal  soul,  a  being 
different  in  kind  "and  dignity  from  such 
other  common  souls  as  might  be  allowed 
to  beasts.  Or,  the  soul  of  man  and  beast 
being  admitted  to  be  the  same,  man  was 
endowed  in  addition  with  a  spirit,  as  the 
substantial  principle  of  the  higher  intel- 
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lectual  and  moral  faculties  by  which  he  is 
distinguished  from  the  beast. 

"  Against  all  tlws,"  the  writer  con- 
tinues, "  we  have  now  the  fact  of  nat- 
ural science  which  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored, viz.  that  the  faculties  of  beasts 
differ  from  those  of  man  in  degree  only, 
and  not  in  kind.  Voltaire  said  truly, 
'Animals  have  sensation,  imagination, 
memory,  also  desires  and  movements, 
and  yet  no  one  thinks  of  claiming  for 
them  an  immaterial  soul.  Why  should 
we,  for  our  small  surplus  of  these  facul- 
ties and  acts,  require  such  a  soul?' 
Now  the  surplus  on  the  side  of  man  is 
not  indeed  so  small  as  Voltaire's  rhetoric 
represents  it  ;  on  the  cpntrary,  it  is  enor- 
mous. But  for  all  that,  it  is  a  plus  only, 
it  is  not  something  new.  Even  with  ani- 
mals of  the  lower  orders  it  would  take 
volumes,  as  Darwin  says,  to  describe  the 
habits  and  mental  powers  of  an  ant. 
The  same  with  bees.  Nay,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  more  closely  an  observer 
watches  the  life  and  work  of  any  class 
of  animals,  the  more  he  feels  inclined 
to  speak  of  their  understanding.  The 
stories  about  the  memory,  the  reflection, 
the  faculties  of  learning  and  culture  in 
dogs,  horses,  and  elephants  are  infinite  ; 
and  even  in  so-called  wild  animals  simi- 
lar qualities  may  be  detected.  Brehm, 
speaking  of  birds  of  prey,  says  :  '  They 
act  after  having  reflected  ;  they  make 
plans  and  carry  them  out.'  The  same 
writer  says  of  thrushes  :  '  They  perceive 
quickly  and  judge  correctly  ;  they  use  all 
means  and  ways  to  protect  themselves.' 
Those  varieties  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  quiet  and  undisturbed  forests  of  the 
North  are  easily  taken  in  ;  but  experi- 
ence soon  makes  them  wise,  and  those 
who  have  once  been  deceived  are  not 
easily  cheated  a  second  time  (therein  they 
certainly  differ  from  man).  Even  among 
men,  whom  they  never  trust  completely, 
they  know  well  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  dangerous  and  the  harmless  ; 
they  allow  the  shepherd  to  approach 
more  nearly  than  the  hunter.  In  the 
same  sense  Darwin  speaks  of  the  incredi- 
ble degree  of  acuteness,  caution,  and 
cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  furry  ani- 
mals of  North  America,  as  being  chiefly 
due  to  the  constant  snares  and  wiles  of 
the  hunter, 

"  Mr.  Darwin  tries  particularly  to  show 
in  the  higher  animals  the  beginning  of 
moral  sentiments  also,  which  he  connects 
with  their  social  instincts.  A  kind  of 
sense  of  honour  and  of  conscience  can 
hardly  fail   to   be  recognized  in    nobler 


and  well-bred  horses  and  dogs.  And 
even  if  the  conscience  of  dogs  has  not 
unjustly  been  traced  back  to  the  stick,  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  the  case  is 
very  different  with  the  lower  classes  of 
man.  Those  instincts  in  animals  which 
refer  to  the  education  of  their  young,  to 
the  care,  trouble,  and  sacrifices  on  their 
behalf,  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
germs  of  higher  moral  faculties.  Here, 
as  Goethe  says,  we  see  indicated  in  the 
animal  the  bud  of  what  in  man  becomes 
a  blossom." 

So  far  the  panegyrist ;  in  reply  to 
whom  I  can  only  say  that,  without  doubt- 
ing any  of  the  extraordinary  accounts  of 
the  intellect,  the  understanding,  the  cau- 
tion, the  judgment,  the  sagacity,  acute- 
ness, cleverness,  genius,  or  even  the 
social  virtues  of  animals,  the  rules  of  posi- 
tive philosophy  forbid  us  to  assert  any 
thing  about  their  instincts  or  intellectual 
faculties.  We  may  allow  ourselves  to  be 
guided  by  our  own  fancies  or  by  analogy, 
and  we  may  guess  and  assert  very  plausi- 
bly many  things  about  the  inner  life  of 
animals  ;  but  however  strong  our  own 
belief  may  be,  the  whole  subject  is  trans- 
cendent, i.e.  beyond  the  reach  of  positive 
knowledge.  We  all  admit  that,  in  many 
respects,  the  animal  is  even  superior  to 
man.  Who  is  there  but  at  one  time  or 
other  has  not  sighed  for  the  wings  of 
birds  ?  Who  can  deny  that  the  muscles 
of  the  lion  are  more  powerful,  those  of 
the  cat  more  pliant,  than  ours  ?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  eagle  possesses  a 
keener  vision,  the  deer  a  sharper  hearing, 
the  dog  a  better  scent  than  man  ?  Who 
has  not  sometimes  envied  the  bear  his 
fur  or  the  snail  its  house  ?  Nay,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  go  even  farther,  and  if 
metaphysicians  were  to  tell  me  that  our 
senses  only  serve  to  distract  the  natural 
intuitions  of  the  soul,  that  our  organs  of 
sense  are  weak,  deceptive,  limited,  and 
that  a  mollusc,  being  able  to  digest  with- 
out a  stomach  and  to  live  without  a  brain, 
is  a  more  perfect,  certainly  a  more  happy, 
being  than  man,  I  should  bow  in  silence  ; 
but  I  should  still  appeal  to  one  palpable 
fact  —  viz.  that  whatever  animals  may  do 
or  not  do,  no  animal  has  ever  spoken. 

I  use  this  expression  advisedly,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  we  speak  of  language, 
we  open  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  metaphor 
and  poetry.  If  we  want  to  reason  cor- 
rectly, we  must  define  what  we  mean  by 
language.  Now  there  are  two  totally  dis- 
tinct operations  which  in  ordinary  par- 
lance go  by  the  same  name  of  language, 
but  which  should  be  distinguished  xiiost 
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carefully  as  Emotional  and  Rational  lan- 
guage. The  power  of  showing  by  out- 
ward signs  what  we  feel,  or,  it  may  be, 
what  we  think,  is  the  source  of  emotional 
language,  and  the  recognition  of  such 
emotional  signs,  or  the  understanding  of 
their  purport,  is  no  more  than  the  result 
of  memory,  a  resuscitation  of  painful 
or  pleasant  impressions  connected  with 
such  signs.  That  emotional  language  is 
certainly  shared  in  common  by  man  and 
animals.  If  a  dog  barks,  that  may  be  a 
sign,  according  to  circumstances,  of  his 
being  angry  or  pleased  or  surprised. 
Every  dog  speaks  that  language,  every 
dog  understands  it,  and  other  animals 
too,  such  as  cats  or  sheep,  and  even 
children,  learn  it.  A  cat  that  has  once 
been  frightened  or  bitten  by  a  barking 
dog  will  easily  understand  the  sound,  and 
run  away,  like  any  other  so-called  ra- 
tional being.  The  spitting  of  a  cat,  again, 
is  a  sign  of  anger,  and  a  dog  that  has 
once  had  his  eyes  scratched  by  a  cat 
would  not  be  slow  to  understand  that  fe- 
line dialect,  whenever  he  hears  it  in  close 
proximity.  The  purring  of  a  cat  has 
a  very  different  meaning,  and  it  may  be, 
as  we  have  been  told,  like  the  murmuring 
of  a  mother  to  her  beloved  child.  The 
subject  of  the  emotional  language  of  ani- 
mals and  man  is  endless,  but  we  must 
leave  it  to  the  pen  of  the  poet  rather  than 
of  the  philosopher.* 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
emotional  language  and  rational  lan- 
guage ?  The  very  name  shows  the  differ- 
ence. Language,  such  as  we  speak,  is 
founded  on  reason,  reason  meaning  for 
philosophical  purposes  the  faculty  of 
forming  and  handling  general  concepts  ; 
and  as  that  power  manifests  itself  out- 
wardly by  articulate  language  only,  we, 
as  positive  philosophers,  have  a  right  to 
say  that  animals,  being  devoid  of  the  only 
tangible  sign  of  reason  which  we  know, 
viz.  language,  may  by  us  be  treated  as 
irrational  beings  —  irrational,  not  in  the 
sense  of  devoid  of  observation,  shrewd- 
ness, calculation,  presence  of  mind, 
reasoning  in  the  sense  of  weighing,  or 
even  genius,  but  simply  in  the  sense  of 
devoid  of  the  power  of  forming  and  hand- 
ling general  concepts. 

The  distinction  here  made  between 
emotional  and  rational  language  may 
seem  fanciful  and  artificial  to  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
origin  of  language,  but  they  have  only  to 
consult  the  works  of    modern  physiolo- 

*  See  Darwin,  Descent,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  54. 


gists  and  medical  men  to  convince  them- 
selves that  this  distinction  rests  on  what 
even  they  would  admit  to  be  a  most  solid 
basis.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  in  some 
articles  published  in  the  Medical  Times 
ajtd  Gazette  for  December  14  and  21, 
1867,  speaking  of  the  disease  of  a  partic- 
ular part  of  the  brain,  says  :  "  This  dis- 
ease may  induce  partial  or  complete  defect 
of  intellectual  language,  and  not  cause 
corresponding  defect  oi  emotional  or  inter- 
jectional  language.  The  typical  patient  in 
this  disease  misuses  words  or  cannot  use 
words  at  all,  to  express  his  thoughts  ; 
nor  can  he  express  his  thoughts  by  writ- 
ing, or  by  any  signs  sufficiently  elaborate 
to  serve  instead  of  vocal  or  written 
words  ;  nor  can  he  read  books  for  him- 
self. But  he  can  smile,  laugh,  cry,  sing, 
and  employ  rudimentary  signs  of  gestic- 
ulation. So  far  as  these' means  of  com- 
munication serve,  therefore,  he  is  able  to 
exhibit  his  feelings  to  those  around  him. 
He  can  copy  writing  placed  before  him, 
and,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  copy,  sign 
his  own  name.  He  understands  what  is 
said  to  him,  is  capable  of  being  interested 
in  books  which  are  read  to  him,  and  re- 
members incidents  and  tales.  Sometimes 
he  is  able  to  utter  a  word  or  words,  which 
he  cannot  vary,  and  which  he  must  utter 
if  he  speak  at  all,  no  matter  on  what  oc- 
casion. When  excited,  he  can  swear, 
and  even  use  elaborate  formulae  of  swear- 
ing.* (as,  for  example,  '  God  bless  my 
life  ' ),  which  have  come  by  habit  to  be 
of  only  interjectional  value.f  But  he 
cannot  repeat  such  words  and  phrases  at 
his  own  wish  or  at  the  desire  of  others. 
And  as  he  is  able  to  copy  writing,  so  he 
can,  when  circumstances  dictate,  as  it 
were,  to  him,  give  utterance  to  phrases 
of  more  special  applicability.  Thus  a 
child  being  in  danger  of  falling,  one 
speechless  patient,  a  wonian,  was  sur- 
prised into  exclaiming,  '  Take  care.' 
But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the 
patient  remains  perfectly  incompetent  to 
repeat  at  pleasure  the  phrase  he  has  just 
used  so  appropriately,  and  has  so  dis- 
tinctly uttered.  ...  It  would  seem  that 
the  part  of  the  brain  affected  in  such 
cases  is  that  which  is  susceptible  of  edu- 
cation to  language,  and  which  has  been 
after  the  birth  of  the  patient  so  educated. 
The  effect  of  the  disease,  in  relation  to 
speech,  is  to   leave  the   patient  as  if  he 

*  Dr.  Gairdner,  The  Function  or  A  rticulate  Si>eeck. 
1866,  p.  17.  ^  ^        > 

f  In  another  paper  Dr.  Jackson  describes  an  oath 
extremely  well  as  "a  phrase  which  emotion  has  filched 
from  the  intellect." 
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had  never  been  educated  at  all  to  lan- 
guage, and  had  been  born  without  the 
power  of  being  so  educated.  The  dis- 
ease in  question  is  an  affection  of  but  one 
side,  the  left  side,  of  the  brain."  And 
again  :  "  Disease  of  a  particular  region 
of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  is  followed 
by  a  complete  or  partial  loss  of  power  in 
the  flaming  process,  and  by  consequent 
inability  to  speak,  even  when  all  the 
machinery  of  voice  and  articulation  recog- 
nized in  anatomy  remains  unchanged." 

The  whole  of  this  subject  has  of  late 
been  very  fully  examined,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Bateman's  book  on  Aphasia ; 
and  though  one  may  feel  doubtful  as  to 
the  minute  conclusions  which  Dr.  Broca 
has  drawn  from  his  experiments,  so 
much  seems  to  me  established  :  If  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  brain  on  the  left  side 
of  the  anterior  lobe  happens  to  be  affect- 
ed by  disease,  the  patient  becomes  unable 
to  use  rational  language  ;  while,  unless 
some  other  mental  disease  is  added  to 
aphasia,  he  retains  the  faculty  of  emo- 
tional language,  and  of  communicat- 
ing with  others  by  means  of  signs  and 
gestures. 

In  saying  this,  I  shall  not  be  suspected, 
I  hope,  of  admitting  that  the  brain,  or 
any  part  of  the  brain,  secretes  rational 
language,  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  My 
only  object  in  referring  to  these  medical 
observations  and  experiments  was  to  show 
that  the  distinction  between  emotional 
and  rational  language  is  not  artificial,  or  of 
a  purely  logical  character,  but  is  confirmed 
by  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  brain  in  its 
pathological  affections.  No  man  of  any 
philosophic  culture  will  look  on  the  brain, 
or  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  inter- 
feres with  rational  language,  as  the  seat 
of  the  faculty  of  speech,  as  little  as  we 
place  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  eye,  or 
the  faculty  of  hearing  in  the  ear.  That 
without  which  anything  is  impossible  is 
not  necessarily  that  by  which  it  is  possible. 
We  cannot  see  without  the  eye,  nor  hear 
without  the  ear  ;  perhaps  we  might  say, 
we  cannot  speak  without  the  third  con- 
volution of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain  ;  but  neither  can  the  eye  see  with- 
out us,  the  ear  hear  without  us,  the  third 
convolution  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of 
the  brain  speak  without  us.  To  look  for 
the  faculty  of  speech  in  the  brain  would, 
in  fact,  be  hardly  less  Homeric  than  to 
look  for  the  soul  in  the  midriff. 

This  distinction  between  emotional  and 
rational  language  is,  however,  of  great 
importance,  because  it  enables  us  to  see 
clearly  in  what  sense  man  and  beast  may 


be  said  to  share  the  gift  of  language  in 
common,  and  in  what  sense  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  so.  Interjections,  for  in- 
stance, which  constitute  a  far  more  im- 
portant element  in  conversation  than  in 
literary  composition,  are  emotional  lan- 
guage, and  they  are  used  by  beasts  as 
well  as  by  men,  j^articularly  bv  a  man  in 
a  passion,  or  on  a  low  scale  of  civiHza- 
tion.  But  there  is  no  language,  even 
among  the  lowest  savages,  in  which  the 
vast  majority  of  words  is  not  rational. 
If,  therefore,  Mr.  Darwin  (p.  35)  says  that 
there  are  savages  who  have  no  abstract 
terms  in  their  language,  he  has  evidently 
overlooked  the  real  difference  between 
rational  and  emotional  language.  We  do 
not  mean  by  rational  language,  a  language 
possessing  such  abstract  terms  as  white- 
ness, goodness,  to  have  or  to  be  ;  but  any 
language  in  which  even  the  most  concrete 
of  words  are  founded  on  ggneral  concepts, 
and  derived  from  roots  expressive  of  gen- 
eral ideas. 

There  is  in  every  language  a  certain 
layer  of  words  which  may  be  called  pure- 
ly emotional.  It  is  smaller  or  larger  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  and  history  of  each 
nation,  but  it  is  never  quite  concealed  by 
the  later  strata  of  rational  speech.  Most 
interjections,  many  imitative  words,  be- 
long to  this  class.  They  are  perfectly 
clear  in  their  character  and  origin,  and  it 
could  never  be  maintained  that  they  rest 
on  general  concepts.  But  if  we  deduct 
that  inorganic  stratum,  all  the  rest  of  lan- 
guage, whether  among  ourselves  or  among 
the  lowest  barbarians,  can  be  traced  back 
to  roots,  and  every  one  of  these  roots  is 
the  sign  of  a  general  concept.  This  is 
the  most  important  discovery  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Language. 

Take  any  word  you  like,  trace  it  back 
historically  to  its  most  primitive  form,, 
and  you  will  find  that  besides  the  deriva- 
tive elements,  which  Can  easily  be  sepa- 
rated, it  contains  a  predicative  root,  and 
that  in  this  predicative  root  rests  the  con- 
notative  power  of  the  word.  Why  is  a 
stable  called  a  stable  ?  Because  it  stands. 
Why  is  a  saddle  called  a  saddle?  Be- 
cause you  sit  in  it.  Why  is  a  road  called 
a  road?  Because  we  ride  on  it.  Why 
is  heaveti  called  heaven  ?  Because  it  is 
heaved  on  high.  In  this  manner  every 
word,  not  excluding  the  commonest  terms 
that  must  occur  in  every  language,  the 
names  for  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
hand  -AXi^L  foot,  &c.,  have  been  traced  back 
historically  to  definite  roots,  and  every 
one  of  these  roots  expresses  a  general  con- 
cept.    Unless,  therefore,  Mr.    Darwin   is 
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prepared  to  maintain  that  there  are  lan- 
guages which  have  no  names  for  father 
and  mother^  for  heaveji  and  garth,  or  only 
such  words  for  those  objects  as  cannot 
be  derived  from  predicative  roots,  his 
statement  that  there  are  languages  with- 
out abstract  terms  falls  to  the  ground. 
Every  root  is  an  abstract  term,  and  these 
roots,  in  their  historical  reality,  mark  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind 
—  they  mark  the  beginning  of  rational 
speech. 

What  I  wish  to  put  before  you  as  clear- 
ly as  possible  is  this,  that  roots  such  as 
da,  to  give,  stha,  to  stand,  gd,  to  sing,  the 
ancestors  of  an  unnumbered  progeny, 
differ  from  interjectional  or  imitative 
sounds  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  gen- 
eral concepts  differ  from  single  impres- 
sions. Those,  therefore,  who  still  think 
with  Hume  that  general  ideas  are  the 
same  things  as  single  impressions,  only 
fainter,  and  who  look  upon  this  fainting 
away  of  single  impressions  into  general 
ideas  as  something  that  requires  no  ex- 
planation, but  can  be  disposed  of  by  a 
metaphor,  would  probably  take  the  same 
view  with  regard  to  the  changes  of  cries 
and  shrieks  into  roots.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  hold  that  general  concepts, 
even  in  their  lowest  form,  do  not  spring 
spontaneously  from  a  tabula  rasa,  but 
recognize  the  admission  of  a  co-operating 
Self,  would  look  upon  the  roots  of  lan- 
guage as  irrefragable  proof  of  the  pres- 
ence of  human  workmanship  in  the  very 
elements  of  language,  as  the  earliest  man- 
ifestation of  human  intellect,  of  which  no 
trace  has  ever  been  discovered  in  the  ani- 
mal world. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that 
the  controversy  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  be- 
tween those  who  ascribe  to  language  an 
onomatopoeic  origin,  and  those  who  de- 
rive language  from  roots,  has  a  much 
deeper  signilicance  than  a  mere  question 
of  scholarship.  If  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage could  be  derived  straight  from  im- 
itative or  interjectional  sounds,  such  as 
boiv  woiv  or  pooh  pooh,  then  I  should  say 
that  Hume  was  right  against  Kant,  and  j 
that  Mr.  Darwin  was  right  in  representing  j 
the  change  of  animal  into  human  language  j 
as  a  mere  question  of  time.  If,  on  the  | 
contrary,  it  is  a  fact  which  no  scholar 
would  venture  to  deny,  that,  after  deduct- 
ing the  purely  onomatopoeic  portion  of 
the  dictionary,  the  real  bulk  of  our  lan- 
guage is  derived  from  roots,  definite  in 
their  form  and  general  in  their  meaning, 
then  that  period  in  the  history  of  language 
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which  gave  rise  to  these  roots,  and  which 
I  call  the  Radical  Period,  forms  the  fron- 
tier—  be  it  broad  or  narrow  —  between 
man  and  beast. 

That  period  may  have  been  of  slow 
growth,  or  it  may  have  been  an  instanta- 
neous evolution  :  we  do  not  know.  Like 
the  beginnings  of  all  things,  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  language  and  reason  trans- 
cend the  powers  of  the  human  under- 
standing, nay,  the  limits  of  human  imag- 
ination. But  after  the  first  step  has  been 
made,  after  the  human  mind,  instead  of 
being  simply  distracted  by  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  has  performed  the 
first  act  of  abstraction,  were  it  only  by 
making  one  and  one  to  be  two,  everything 
else  in  the  growth  of  language  becomes 
as  intelligible  as  the  growth  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  nay,  more  so.  We  still  possess, 
we  still  use,  the  same  materials  of  lan- 
guage which  were  first  fixed  and  fashioned 
by  the  rational  ancestors  of  our  race. 
These  roots,  which  are  in  reality  our 
oldest  title-deeds  as  rational  beings,  still 
supply  the  living  sap  of  the  millions  of 
words  scattered  over  the  globe,  while  no 
trace  of  them,  or  anything  corresponding 
to  them  has  ever  been  discovered  even 
amongst  the  most  advanced  of  catarrhine 
apes. 

The  problem  that  remains  to  be -solved 
in  our  last  Lecture  is  the  origin  of  those 
roots. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


It  is  the  first  week  in  the  month  of 
May  1870.  Celebrities  are  of  rapid 
growth  in  the  salons  of  Paris.  Gustave 
Rameau  has  gained  the  position  for  which 
he  sighed.  The  journal  he  edits  has  m- 
creased  its  hold  on  the  public,  and  his 
share  of  the  profits  has  been  liberally 
augmented  by  the  secret  proprietor.  Ra- 
meau is  acknowledged  as  a  power  in  lit- 
erary circles.  And  as  critics  belonging 
to  the  same  clique  praise  each  other  in 
Paris,  whatever  they  may  do  in  communi- 
ties more  rigidly  virtuous,  his  poetry  has 
been  declared  by  authorities  in  the  press 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set  in  vigour  —  to  that  of  Victor  Hugo  in 
refinement ;  neither  of  which  assertions 
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would  much,  perhaps,  shock  a  cultivated 
understanding. 

It  is. true  that  it  (Gustave's  poetry)  has 
not  gained  a  wide  audience  among  the 
public.  But  with  regard  to  poetry  nowa- 
days, there  are  plenty  of  persons  who 
say  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  verse  of 
Spratt,  "  I  would  rather  praise  it  than 
read." 

At  all  events,  Rameau  was  courted  in 
gay  and  brilliant  circles,  and,  following 
the  general  example  of  French  litterateurs 
ill  fashion,  lived  well  up  to  the  income  he 
received,  had  a  delightful  bachelor's 
apartment,  furnished  with  artistic  effect, 
spent  largely  on  the  adornment  of  his 
person,  kept  a  coupe  ^nd  entertained  pro- 
fusely at  the  Cafe  Anglais  and  the  Maison 
Doree.  A  reputation  that  inspired  a 
graver  and  more  unquiet  interest  had 
been  created  by  the  Vicomte  de  Mauldon. 
Recent  articles  in  the  ''^  Sens  Comhiun^^'' 
written  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Firmin, 
on  the  discussions  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  plebiscite^  had  given  umbrage  to 
the  Government,  and  Rameau  had  re- 
ceived an  intimation  that  he,  as  editor, 
was  responsible  for  the  compositions  of 
the  contributors  to  the  journal  he  edited  ; 
and  that  though,  so  long  as  Pierre  Fir- 
min had  kept  his  caustic  spirit  within 
proper  bounds,  the  Government  had 
winked  at  the  evasion  of  the  law  which  re- 
quired every  political  article  in  a  journal 
to  be  signed  by  the  real  name  of  its  author, 
it  could  do  so  no  longer.  Pierre  Firmin 
was  apparently  a  noin  de  plume j  if  not, 
his  identity  must  be  proved,  or  Rameau 
would  pay  the  penalty  which  his  contrib- 
utor seemed  bent  on  incurring. 

Rameau,  much  alarmed  for  the  journal 
that  might  be  suspended,  and  for  himself 
who  might  be  imprisoned,  conveyed  this 
information  through  the  publisher  to  his 
correspondent  Pierre  Firmin,  and  re- 
ceived the  next  day  an  article  signed 
Victor  de  Mauldon,  in  which  the  writer 
proclaimed  himself  to  be  one  and  the 
same  with  Pierre  Firmin,  and,  taking  a 
yet  bolder  tone  than  he  had  before  as- 
sumed, dared  the  Government  to  attempt 
legal  measures  against  him.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  prudent  enough  to  disregard 
that  haughty  bravado,  but  Victor  de 
Maul^on  rose  at  once  into  political  im- 
portance. He  had  already  in  his  real 
name  and  his  quiet  way  established  a 
popular  and  respectable  place  in  Parisian 
society.  But  if  this  revelation  created 
him  enemies  whom  he  had  not  before 
provoked,  he  was  now  sufficiently  ac- 
quitted, by    tacit    consent,  of    the    sins 


formerly  laid  to  his  charge,  to  disdain  the 
assaults  of  party  wrath.  His  old  reputa- 
tion for  personal  courage  and  skill  in 
sword  and  pistol  served,  indeed,  to  pro- 
tect him  from  such  charges  as  a  Parisian 
journalist  does  not  reply  to  with  his  pen. 
If  he  created  some  enemies,  he  created 
many  more  friends,  or,  at  least,  parti- 
sans and  admirers.  He  only  needed  fine 
and  imprisonment  to  become  a  popular 
hero, 

A  few  days  after  he  had  thus  pro^ 
claimed  himself,  Victor  de  Mauleon  — 
who  had  before  kept  aloof  from  Rameau, 
and  from  salons  at  which  he  was  likely  to 
meet  that  distinguished  minstrel  —  solic- 
ited his  personal  acquaintance,  and  asked 
him  to  breakfast. 

Rameau  joyfully  went.  He  had  a  very 
natural  curiosity  to  see  the  contributor 
whose  articles  had  so  mainly  insured  the 
sale  of  the  "  Sejis  Cojnmun.'''' 

In  the  dark-haired,  keen-eyed,  well- 
dressed,  middle-aged  man,  with  com- 
manding port  and  courtly  address,  he 
failed  to  recognize  any  resemblance  to 
the  flaxen-wigged,  long-coated,  be-spec- 
tacled,  shambHng  sexagenarian  whom  he 
had  known  as  Lebeau.  Only  now  and 
then  a  tone  of  voice  struck  him  as  famil- 
iar, but  he  could  not  recollect  where  he 
had  heard  the  voice  it  resembled.  The 
thought  of  Lebeau  did  not  occur  to  him  ; 
if  it  had  occurred  it  would  only  have 
struck  him  as  a  chance  coincidence.  Ra- 
meau, like  most  egotists,  was  rather  a 
dull  observer  of  men.  His  genius  was 
not  objective. 

"  I  trust,  Monsieur  Rameau,"  said  the 
Vicomte,  as  he  and  his  guest  were  seated 
at  the  breakfast-table,  "  that  you  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  remuneration  your 
eminent  services  in  the  journal  have  re- 
ceived." 

"  The  proprietor,  whoever  he  be,  has 
behaved  most  liberally,"  answered  Ra- 
meau. 

"  I  take  that  compliment  to  myself,  cker 
co7ifrerej  for  though  the  expenses  of 
starting  the  '  Sens  Com/nun '  and  the 
caution  money  lodged  were  found  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  that  was  as  a  loan,  which 
I  have  long  since  repaid,  and  the  proper- 
ty in  the  journal  is  now  exclusively  mine. 
I  have  to  .thank  you  not  only  for  your 
own  brilliant  contributions,  but  for  those 
of  the  colleagues  you  secured.  Mon- 
sieur Savarin's  piquant  criticisms  were 
most  valuable  to  us  at  starting.  I  regret 
to  have  lost  his  aid.  But  as  he  has  set 
up  a  new  journal  of  his  own,  even  he  has 
not   wit   enough    to    spare   for   another. 
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Apropos  of  our  contributors,  I  shall  ask 
you  to  present  me  to  the  fair  author  of 
'  The  Artist's  Daughter,'  I  am  of  too 
prosaic  a  nature  to  appreciate  justly  the 
merits  of  a  roman ;  but  I  have  heard 
warm  praise  of  this  story  from  the  young 
—  they  are  the  best  judges  of  that  kind 
of  literature  ;  and  I  can  at  least  under- 
stand the  worth  of  a  contributor  who 
trebled  the  sale  of  our  journal.  It  is  a 
misfortune  to  us,  indeed,  that  her  work  is 
completed,  but  I  trust  that  the  sum  sent 
to  her  through  our  pi*blisher  suffices  to 
tempt  her  to  favour  us  with  another 
roman  in  series." 

"  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,"  said  Rameau, 
with  a  somewhat  sharper  intonation  of 
his  sharp  voice,  "has  accepted  for  the 
republication  of  her  romati  in  a  separate 
form  terms  which  attest  the  worth  of  her 
genius,  and  has  had  offers  from  other 
journals  for  a  serial  tale  of  even  higher 
amount  than  the  sum  so  generously  sent 
to  her  through  your  publisher." 

"  Has  she  accepted  them.  Monsieur 
Rameau  1  If  so,,  iant  pis  pour  vous. 
Pardon  me,  I  mean  that  your  salary  suf- 
fers in  proportion  as  the  '  Sens  Co?nmun ' 
declines  in  sale." 

"  She  has  not  accepted  them.  I  ap- 
vised  her  not  to  do  so  until  she  could 
compare  them  with  those  offered  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  '  Sejis  Commim.''  " 

"And  your  advice  guides  her.?  Ah! 
cher  confrere,  you  are  a  happy  man  —  you 
have  influence  over  this  young  aspirant 
to  the  fame  of  a  De  Stael  or  a  George 
Sand." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  some," 
answered  Rameau,  smiling  loftily  as  he 
helped  himself  to  another  tumbler  of 
Volney  wine  —  excellent,  but  rather 
heady. 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  leave  you  free 
to  arrange  terms  with  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  higher  than  she  can  obtain  else- 
where, and  kindly  contrive  my  own 
personal  introduction  to  her  —  you  have 
breakfasted  already  ? — permit  me  to  offer 
you  a  cigar  —  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  bear 
you  conipany;  I  seldom  smoke  —  never 
of  a  morning.  Now  to  business,  and  the 
state  of  France.  Take  that  easy-chair, 
seat  yourself  comfortably.  So  !  Listen  ! 
If  ever  Mephistopheles  revisit  the  earth, 
how  he  will  laugh  at  Universal  Suffrage 
and  Vote  by  Ballot  in  an  old  country  like 
France,  as  things  to  be  admired  by 
educated  men,  and  adopted  by  friends  of 
genuine  freedom  !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Rameau. 

"  In  this  respect  at  least,  let  me  hope 
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that  I  can  furnish  you  with  understand- 
ing. 

"  The  Emperor  has  resorted  to  a  ple- 
biscite—  viz.,  a  vote  by  ballot  and  univer- 
sal suffrage  —  as  to  certain  popular 
changes  which  circumstances  compel  him 
to  substitute  for  his  former  personal  rule. 
Is  there  a  single  intelligent  Liberal  who 
is  not  against  that  plebiscite?  —  is  there 
any  such  who  does  not  know  that  the 
appeal  of  the  Emperor  to  universal  suf- 
frage and  vote  by  ballot  must  result  in  a 
triumph  over  all  the  variations  of  free 
thought,  by  the  unity  which  belongs  to 
Order,  represented  through  an  able  man 
at  the  head  of  the  State  '^.  The  multitude 
never  comprehend  principles  ;  principles 
are  complex  ideas  ;  they  comprehend  a 
simple  idea,  and  the  simplest  idea  is,  a 
Name  that  rids  their  action  of  all  respon- 
sibility to  thought. 

"  Well,  in  France  there  are  principles 
superabundant  which  you  can  pit  against 
the  principle  of  Imperial  rule.  But  there 
is  not  one  name  you  can  pit  against 
Napoleon  the  Third  ;  therefore,  I  steer 
our  little  bark  in  the  teeth  of  the  popular 
gale  when  I  denounce  the  plebiscite,  and 
'' Le  Sens  Cotnimin'' ^^Wi  necessarily  fall 
in  sale  —  it  is  beginning  to  fall  already. 
We  shall  have  the  educated  men  with  us, 
the  rest  against.  In  every  country  — 
even  in  China,  where  all  are  highly  edu- 
cated—  a  few  must  be  yet  more  highly 
educated  than  the  many.  Monsieur  Ra- 
meau, I  desire  to  overthrow  the  Empire  : 
in  order  to  do  that,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  on  my  side  the  educated  men,  I 
must  have  the  canaille  —  the  canaille  oi 
Paris  and  of  the  manufacturing  towns. 
But  I  use  the  canaille  for  my  purpose  — 
I  don't  mean  to  enthrone  it.  You  com- 
prehend i' —  the  canaille  quiescent  is 
simply  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream  ; 
the  canaille  agitated,  is  mud  at  the  sur- 
face. But  no  man  capable  of  three  ideas 
builds  the  palaces  and  senates  of  civilized 
society  out  of  mud,  be  it  at  the  top  or  the 
bottom  of  an  ocean.  Can  either  you  or  I 
desire  that  the  destinies  of  France  shall 
be  swayed  by  coxcombical  artisans  who 
think  themselves  superior  to  every  man 
who  writes  grammar,  and  whose  idea  of  a 
commonwealth  is  the  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate property  ? " 

Rameau,  thoroughly  puzzled  by  this 
discourse,  bowed  his  head,  and  replied 
whisperingly,  "  Proceed.  You  are  against 
the  Empire,  yet  against  the  populace  !  — 
What  are  you  for  ?  not,  surely,  the  Legit- 
imists .? —  are  you  Republican  .?  Orlean- 
ist  1  or  what  ?  " 
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"Your  questions  are  very  pertinent," 
answered  the  Vicomte,  courteously,  "  and 
my  answer  shall  be  very  frank.  I  am 
against  absolute  rule,  whether  under  a 
Buonaparte  or  a  Bourbon.  -  I  am  for  a 
free  State,  whether  under  a  constitutional 
hereditary  sovereign  like  the  English  or 
Belgian,  or  whether,  republican  in  name, 
it  be  less  democratic  than  constitutional 
monarchy  in  practice,  like  the  American. 
But  as  a  man  interested  in  the  fate  of 
^  Le  Setts  Coitiititm,^  I  hold  in  profound 
disdain  all  crotchets  for  revolutionizing 
the  elements  of  Human  Nature.  Enough 
of  this  abstract  talk.  To  the  point.  You 
are  of  course  aware  of  the  violent  meet- 
ings held  by  the  Socialists,  nominally 
against  the  plebiscite,  really  against  the 
Emperor  himself  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know  at  least  that  the  working 
class  are  extremely  discontented ;  the 
numerous  strikes  last  month  were  not  on 
a  mere  question  of  wages  —  they  were 
against  the  existing  forms  of  society. 
And  the  articles  by  Pierre  Firmin  which 
brought  me  into  collision  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, seemed  to  differ  from  what  you 
now  say.  They  approve  those  strikes  ; 
they  appeared  to  sympathize  with  the 
revolutionary  meetings  at  Belleville  and 
Montmartre." 

"  Of  course  !  we  use  coarse  tools  for 
destroying ;  we  cast  them  aside  for  finer 
ones  when  we  want  to  reconstruct. 

"  I  attended  one  of  those  meetings  last 
night.  See,  I  have  a  pass  for  all  such 
assemblies,  signed  by  some  dolt  who  can- 
not even  spell  the  name  he  assumes  — 
'' Pom-de-Tair.^  A  commissary  of  police 
sat  yawning  at  the  end  of  the  orchestra, 
his  secretary  by  his  side,  while  the  orators 
stammer  out  fragments  of  would-be  thun- 
derbolts. Commissary  of  police  yawns 
more  wearily  than  before,  secretary  dis- 
dains to  use  his  pen,  seizes  his  penknife 
and  pares  his  nails.  Up  rises  a  wild- 
haired,  weak-limbed  silhouette  of  a  man, 
and  affecting  a  solemnity  of  mien  which 
might  have  become  the  virtuous  Guizot, 
rnoves  this  resolution —  ' The  French 
people  condemns  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
the  Third  to  the  penalty  of  perpetual 
hard  labour.'  Then  up  rises  the  com- 
missary of  police  and  says  quietly,  '  I 
declare  this  meeting  at  an  end.' 

"  Sensation  among  the  audience  — they 
gesticulate  —  they  screech  —  they  bellow 

—  the  commissary  puts  on  his  greatcoat 

—  the  secretary  gives  a  last  touch  to  his 
nails  and  pockets  his  penknife  — the  au- 
dience disperses  —  the  silhouette  of  a  man 
effaces  itself  —  all  is  over." 
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"You  describe  the  scene  most  wittily," 
said  Rameau,  laughing,  but  the  laugh 
was  constrained,  A  would-be  cynic  him- 
self, there  was  a  something  grave  and 
earnest  in  the  real  cynic  that  awed  him. 

"  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from 
such  a  scene,  chei'  polte?''''  asked  De 
Mauleon,  fixing  his  keen  quiet  eyes  on 
Rameau. 

"  What  conclusion  ?  Well,  that  — 
that " 

"Yes,  continue." 

"  That  the  audience  were  sadly  degen- 
erated from  the  time  when  Mirabeau  said 
to  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  '  We  are 
here  by  the  power  of  the  French  people, 
and  nothing  but  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
shall  expel  us.' " 

"  Spoken  like  a  poet,  a  French  poet.  I 
suppose  you  admire  M.  Victor  Hugo. 
Conceding  that  he  would  have  employed 
a  more  sounding  phraseology,  comprising 
more  absolute  ignorance  of  men,  times, 
and  manners  in  unintelligible  metaphor 
and  melodramatic  braggadocio,  your  an- 
swer might  have  been  his  ;  but  pardon 
me  if  I  add,  it  would  not  be  that  of  Com- 
mo7i  Sensed 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  might  rebuke 
me  more  politely,"  said  Rameau,  colour- 
ing high. 

"  Accept  my  apologies  ;  I  did  not  mean 
to  rebuke,  but  to  instruct.  The  times 
are  not  those  of  1789.  And  Nature,  ever 
repeating  herself  in  the  production  of 
coxcombs  and  blockheads,  never  repeats 
herself  in  the  production  of  Mirabeaus. 
The  Empire  is  doomed — doomed,  be- 
cause it  is  hostile  to  the  free  play  of  in- 
tellect. Any  Government  that  gives  ab- 
solute preponderance  to  the  many  is  hos- 
tile to  intellect,  for  intellect  is  necessarily 
confined  to  the  few. 

"  Intellect  is  the  most  revengeful  of  all 
the  elements  of  society.  It  cares  not 
what  the  materials  through  which  it  in- 
sinuates or  forces  its  way  to  its  seat. 

"I  accept  the  aid  of  Pom-de-Tair.  I 
do  not  demean  myself  to  the  extent  of 
writing  articles  that  may  favour  the  prin- 
ciples of  Pom-de-Tair,  signed  in  the 
name  of  Victor  de  Mauldon  or  of  Pierre 
Firmin. 

"  I  will  beg  you,  my  dear  editor,  to  ob- 
tain clever,  smart  writers,  who  know 
nothing  about  Socialists  and  Internation- 
alists, who  therefore  will  not  commit  ^  Le 
Sens  Cominun''  by  advocating  the  doc- 
trines of  those  idiots,  but  who  will  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  canaille  —  vaguely; 
write  any  stuff  they  please  about  the  re- 
nown of    Paris,   '  the  eye  of  the  world,' 
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*the  sun  of  the  European  system,'  &c.,  of 
the  artisans  of  Paris  as  supplying  soul  to 
that  eye  and  fuel  to  that  sun  —  any  blague 
of  that  sort — genre  Victor  Hugo;  but 
nothing  definite  against  life  and  property, 
nothing  that  may  not  be  considered  here- 
after as  the  harmless  extravagance  of  a 
poetic  enthusiasm.  You  might  write 
such  articles  yourself.  In  fine,  I  want  to 
excite  the  multitude,  and  yet  not  to  com- 
mit our  journal  to  the  contempt  of  the 
few. 

"  Nothing  is  to  be  admitted  that  may 
bring  the  law  upon  us  except  it  be  signed 
by  my  name.  There  may  be  a  moment 
in  which  it  would  be  desirable  for  some- 
body to  be  sent  to  prison  :  in  that  case,  I 
allow  no  substitute  —  I  go  myself. 

"  Now  you  have  my  most  secret 
thoughts.  I  intrust  them  to  your  judg- 
ment with  entire  confidence.  Monsieur 
Lebeau  gave  you  a  high  character,  which 
you  have  hitherto  deserved.  By  the  way, 
have  you  seen  anything  lately  of  that 
bourgeois  conspirator  }  " 

"  No,  his  professed  business  of  letter- 
writer  or  agent  is  transferred  to  a  clerk, 
who  says  M.  Lebeau  is  abroad." 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  think  that  is  true.  I 
fancy  I  saw  him  the  other  evening  glid- 
ing along  the  lanes  of  Belleville.  He  is 
too  confirmed  a  conspirator  to  be  long 
out  of  Paris ;  no  place  like  Paris  for 
seething  brains." 

"  Have  you  known  M.  Lebeau  long  ?  " 
asked  Rameau. 

"  Ay,  many  years.  We  are  both  Nor- 
man by  birth,  as  you  may  perceive  by 
something  broad  in  our  accent." 

"  Ha  !  I  knew  your  voice  was  familiar 
to  me  ;  certainly  it  does  remind  me  of 
Lebeau's." 

"  Normans  are  like  each  other  in  many 
things  besides  voice  and  accent — obsti- 
nacy, for  instance,  in  clinging  to  ideas 
once  formed ;  this  makes  them  good 
friends  and  steadfast  enemies.  I  would 
advise  no  man  to  make  an  enemy  of  Le- 
beau. 

'■'■  All  revoir,  cher  confrere.  Do  not 
forget  to  present  me  to  Mademoiselle  Ci- 
cogna." 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  leaving  De  Mauldon  and  regaining 
his  coupe  Rameau  felt  at  once  bewildered 
and  humbled,  for  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  tone  of  careless  superiority  which  the 
Vicomte  assumed  over  him.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  be  much  complimented,  and  he 
comprehended  vaguely  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  snubbed.     He  was    not   only 
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irritated  —  he  was  bewildered,  for  De 
Mauleon's  political  disquisitions  did  not 
leave  any  clear  or  definite  idea  on  his 
mind  as  to  the  principles  which  as  editor 
of  the  "  Sens  Comimin "  he  was  to  see 
adequately  represented  and  carried  out. 
In  truth,  Rameau  was  one  of  those  nu- 
merous Parisian  politicians  who  have 
read  little  and  reflected  less  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  men  and  States.  Envy  is  said 
by  a  great  French  writer  to  be  the  vice  of 
liemocracies.  Envy  certainly  had  made 
Rameau  a  Democrat.  He  could  talk  and 
write  glibly  enough  upon  the  themes  of 
equality  and  fraternity,  and  was  so  far  an 
ultra-democrat  that  he  thought  modera- 
tion the  sign  of  a  mediocre  understand- 
ing. 

De  Mauldon's  talk,  therefore,  terribly 
perplexed  him.  It  was  unlike  anything 
he  had  heard  before.  Its  revolutionary 
professions,  accompanied  with  so  much 
scorn  for  the  multitude,  and  the  things 
the  multitude  desired,  were  Greek  to  him. 
He  was  not  shocked  by  the  cynicism 
which  placed  wisdom  in  using  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind  as  tools  for  the  inter- 
ests of  an  individual  ;  but  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  frankness  of  its  avowal. 

Nevertheless  the  man  had  dominated 
over  and  subdued  him.  He  recognized 
the  power  of  his  contributor  without 
clearly  analyzing  its  nature  —  a  power 
made  up  of  large  experience  of  life,  of 
cold  examination  of  doctrines  that  heat- 
ed others  —  of  patrician  calm  —  of  intel- 
lectual sneer  —  of  collected  confidence  in 
self. 

Besides,  Rameau  felt,  with  a  nervous 
misgiving,  that  in  this  man,  who  so  bold- 
ly proclaimed  his  contempt  for  the  in- 
struments he  used,  he  had  found  a  mas- 
ter. De  Mauleon,  then,  was  sole  propri- 
etor of  the  journal  from  which  Rameau 
drew  his  resources  ;  might  at  any  time 
dismiss  him  ;  might  at  any  time  involve 
the  journal  in  penalties  which,  even  if 
Rameau  could  escape  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  editor,  still  might  stop  the 
"  Sens  Cofmmcn,^''  and  with  it  Rameau's 
luxurious  subsistence. 

Altogether  the  visit  to  De  Mauldon 
had  been  anything  but  a  pleasant  one. 
He  sought,  as  the  carriage  rolled  on,  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  more  agreeable  sub- 
jects, and  the  image  of  Isaura  rose  be- 
fore him.  To  do  him  justice  he  had 
learned  to  love  this  girl  as  well  as  his  na- 
ture would  permit :  he  loved  her  with  the 
whole  strength  of  his  imagination,  and 
though  his  heart  was  somewhat  cold,  his 
imagination  was  very  ardent.     He  loved 
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her  also  with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
vanity,  and  vanity  was  even  a  more  pre- 
ponderant organ  of  his  system  than 
imagination.  To  carry  off  as  his  prize 
one  who  had  already  achieved  celebrity, 
whose  beauty  and  fascination  of  manner 
were  yet  more  acknowledged  than  her 
genius,  would  certainly  be  a  glorious  tri- 
umph. 

Every  Parisi-an  of  Rameau's  stamp 
looks  forward  in  marriage  to  a  brilliant 
salon.  What  salon  more  brilliant  than 
that  which  he  and  Isaura  united  could 
command  "i  He  had  long  conquered  his 
early  impulse  of  envy  at  Isaura's  suc- 
cess,—  in  fact  that  success  had  become 
associated  with  his  own,  and  had  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  enrichment.  So 
that  to  other  motives  of  love  he  might 
add  the  "prudential  one  of  interest. 
Rameau  well  knev/  that  his  own  vein 
of  composition,  however  lauded  by  the 
cliques,  and  however  unrivalled  in  his 
own  eyes,  was  not  one  that  brings  much 
profit  in  the  market.  He  compared  him- 
self to  those  poets  who  are  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  time  to  be  quite  as  sure  of 
bread  and  cheese  as  they  are  of  immortal 
fame. 

But  he  regarded  Isaura's  genius  as  of  a 
lower  order,  and  a  thing  in  itself  very  mar- 
ketable.' Marry  her,  and^  the  bread  and 
cheese  were  so  certain  that  he  might 
elaborate  as  slowly  as  he  pleased  the 
verses  destined  to  immortal  fame.  Then 
he  should  be  independent  of  inferior 
creatures  like  Victor  de  Maul^on.  But 
while  Rameau  convinced  himself  that  he 
was  passionately  in  love  with  Isaura,  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself  that  she  was  in 
love  with  him. 

Though  during  the  past  year  they  had 
seen  each  other  constantly,  and  their  lit- 
erary occupations  had  produced  many 
sympathies  between  them  —  though  he 
had  intimated  that  many  of  his  most  elo- 
quent love-poems  were  inspired  by  her  — 
though  he  had  asserted  in  prose,  very 
pretty  prose  too,  that  she  was  all  that 
youthful  poets  dream  of,  —  yet  she  had 
hitherto  treated  such  declarations  with 
a  playful  laugh,  accepting  them  as  ele- 
gant compliments  inspired  by  Parisian 
gallantry  ;  and  he  felt  an  angry  and  sore 
foreboding  that  if  he  were  to  insist  too 
seriously  on  the  earnestness  of  their  im- 
port and  ask  her  plainly  to  be  his  wife, 
her  refusal  would  be  certain,  and  his  vis- 
its to  her  house  might  be  interdicted. 

Still  Isaura  was  unmarried,  still  she 
had  refused  offers  of  marriage  from  men 
higher  placed  than  himself,  —  still  he  di- 


I  vined  no  one  whom  she  could  prefer. 
!  And  as  he  now  leaned  back  in  his  coupi 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "  Oh,  if  I  could 
but  get  rid  of  that  little  demon  Julie,  I 
would  devote  myself  so  completely  to 
winning  Isaura's  heart  that  I  must  suc- 
ceed ! —  but  how  to  get  rid  of  Julie  ? 
She  so  adores  me,  and  is  so  headstrong  ! 
She  is  capable  of  going  to  Isaura  — 
showing  my  letters  —  making  such  a 
scene  ! " 

Here  he  checked  the  carriage  at  a  cafS 
on  the  Boulevard,  —  descended,  imbibed 
two  glasses  of  absinthe,  —  and  then  feel- 
ing much  emboldened,  remounted  his 
coupe  and  directed  the  driver  to  Isaura's 
apartment. 

CHAPTER   III. 

Yes,  celebrities  are  of  rapid  growth  in 
the  salo7is  of  Paris.  Far  more  solid  than 
that  of  Rameau,  far  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  De  Mauleon,  was  the  celebrity 
which  Isaura  had  now  acquired.  She 
had    been    unable    to   retain    the    pretty 

suburban    villa   at    A .      The    owner 

wanted  to  alter  and  enlarge  it  for  his  own 
residence,  and  she  had  been  persuaded 
by  Signora  Venosta,  who  was  always 
sighing  for  fresh  salons  to  conquer,  to  re- 
move (towards  the  close  of  the  previous 
year)  to  apartments  in  the  centre  of  the 
Parisian  beau  monde.  Without  formally 
professing  to  receive,  on  one  evening  in 
the  week  her  salo7i  was  open  to  those 
who  had  eagerly  sought  her  acquaintance 
—  comprising  many  stars  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  as  well  as  those  in  the  world  of 
art  and  letters.  And  as  she  had  now 
wholly  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  profes- 
sion for  which  her  voice  had  been  culti- 
vated she  no  longer  shrank  from  the 
exercise  of  her  surpassing  gift  of  song 
for  the  delight  of  private  friends.  Her 
physician  had  withdrawn  the  interdict  on 
such  exercise. 

His  skill,  aided  by  the  rich  vitality  of 
her  constitution,  had  triumphed  over  all 
tendencies  to  the  malady  for  which  he 
had  been  consulted.  To  hear  Isaura  Ci- 
cogna  sing  in  her  own  house  was  a  privi- 
lege sought  and  prized  by  many  who  nev- 
er read  a  word  of  her  literary  composi- 
tions. A  good  critic  of  a  book  is  rare  ; 
but  good  judges  of  a  voice  are  number- 
less. Adding  this  attraction  of  song  to 
her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  frank  powers 
of  converse — an  innocent  sweetness  of 
manner  free  from  all  conventional  affecta- 
tion—  and  to  the  fresh  novelty  of  a 
genius  which  inspired  the  young  with 
enthusiasm  and  beguiled  the  old  to  indul- 
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gence,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Isaura  be- 
came a  celebrity  at  Paris. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  wonder  that  her  head 
was  not  turned  by  the  adulation  that  sur- 
rounded her.  But  I  believe,  be  it  said 
with  diffidence,  that  a  woman  of  mind  so 
superior  that  the  mind  never  pretends  to 
efface  the  heart,  is  less  intoxicated  with 
flattery  than  a  man  equally  exposed  to  it. 

It  is  the  strength  of  her  heart  that 
keeps  her  head  sober.  Isaura  had  never 
yet  overcome  her  first  romance  of  love  ; 
as  yet,  amid  all  her  triumphs,  there  was 
not  a  day  in  which  her  thoughts  did  no. 
wistfully,  mournfully,  fly  back  to  those 
blessed  moments  in  which  she  felt  her 
cheek  colour  before  a  look,  her  heart 
beat  at  the  sound  of  a  footfall.  Perhaps 
if  there  had  been  the  customary  finis  to 
this  young  romance  —  the  lover's  deliber- 
ate renunciation,  his  formal  farewell  — 
the  girl's  pride  would,  ere  this,  have  con- 
quered her  affection, — possibly  —  who 
knows  ?  —  replaced  it. 

But,  reader,  be  you  male  or  female, 
have  you  ever  known  this  sore  trial  of 
affection  and  pride,  that  from  some  cause 
or  other,  to  you  mysterious,  the  dear  in- 
tercourse to  which  you  had  accustomed 
the  secret  life  of  your  life,  abruptly 
ceases  ;  you  know  that  a  something  has 
come  between  you  and  the  beloved  which 
you  cannot  distinguish,  cannot  measure, 
cannot  guess,  and  therefore  cannot  sur- 
mount ;  and  you  say  to  yourself  at  the 
dead  of .  s^oliary  night,  "  Oh  for  an  ex- 
planation !  Oh  for  one  meeting  more  ! 
All  might  be  so  easily  set  right ;  or  if  not, 
I  should  know  the  worst,  and  knowing  it, 
could  conquer  !*' 

This  trial  was  Isaura's.  There  had 
been  no  explanation,  no  last  farewell  be- 
tween her  and  Graham.  She  divined  — 
no  woman  lightly  makes  a  mistake  there 
—  that  he  loved  her.  She  knew  that  this 
dread  something  had  intervened  between 
her  and  him  when  he  took  leave  o£  her 
before  others  so  many  months  ago  ;  that 
this  dread  something  still  continued  — 
what  was  it  ?  She  was  certain  that  it 
would  vanish,  could  they  but  once  meet 
again  and  not  before  others.  Oh  for 
such  a  meeting  ! 

She  could  not  herself  destroy  hope. 
She  could  not  marry  another.  She  would 
have  no  heart  to  give  to  another  while  /le 
was  free,  while  in  doubt  if  his  heart  was 
still  her  own.  And  thus  her  pride  did 
not  help  her  to  conquer  her  affection. 

Of  Graham  Vane  she  heard  occasion- 
ally. He  had  ceased  to  correspond  with 
Savarin  ;  but  among  those  who  most  fre- 
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quented  her  sa/on  were  the  Morleys. 
Americans  so  well  educated  and  so  well 
placed  as  the  Morleys  knew  something 
about  every  Enghshman  of  the  social  sta- 
tion of  Graham  Vane.  Isaura  learned 
from  them  that  Graham,  after  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  had  returned  to  England 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  had 
been  invited  to  stand  for  Parliament,  had 
refused,  that  his  name  was  in  the  list  pub- 
lished by  the  "Morning  Post"  of  the 
e7i^e  whose  arrivals  in  London,  or  whose 
presence  at  dinner-tables,  is  recorded  as 
an  event.  That  the  "  Athenaeum  "  had 
mentioned  a  rumour  that  Graham  Vane 
was  the  author  of  a  political  pamphlet 
which,  published  anonymously,  had  made 
no  inconsiderable  sensation.  Isaura  sent 
to  Engl  md  for  that  pamphlet :  the  sub- 
ject was  somewhat  dry,  and  the  style, 
though  clear  and  vigorous,  was  scarcely 
of  the  eloquence  which  wins  the  admira- 
tion of  women  ;  and  yet  she  learned  every 
word  of  it  by  heart. 

We  know  how  little  she  dreamed  that 
the  celebrity  which  she  hailed  as  an  ap- 
proach to  him  was  daily  making  her  more 
remote.  The  sweet  labours  she  under- 
took for  that  celebrity  continued  to  be 
sweetened  yet  more  by  secret  association 
with  the  absent  one.  How  many  of  the 
passages  most  admired  could  never  have 
been  written  had  he  been  never  known  ! 

And  she  blessed  those  labours  the  more 
that  they  upheld  her  from  the  absolute 
feebleness  of  sickened  reverie,  beguiled 
her  from  the  gnawing  torture  of  unsatis- 
fied conjecture.  She  did  comply  with 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil's  command  — 
did  pass  from  the  dusty  beaten  road  of 
life  into  green  fields  and  along  flowery 
river-banks,  and  did  enjoy  that  ideal  by- 
world. 

But  still  the  one  image  which  reigned 
over  her  human  heart  moved  beside  her 
in  the  gardens  of  fairy-land. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Isaura  was  seated  in  her  pretty  salon, 
with  Venosta,  M.  Savarin,  the  Morleys, 
and  the  financier  Louvier,  when  Rameau 
was  announced. 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  Savarin,  "  we  were  just 
discussing  a  matter  which  nearly  concerns 
you,  cher  poete.  I  have  not  seen  you  since 
the  announcement  that  Pierre  Firmin  is 
no  other  than  Victor  de  Mauleon.  Mafoi, 
that  worthy  seems  likely  to  be  as  danger-  " 
ous  with  his  pen  as  he  was  once  with  his 
sword.  The  article  in  which  he  revealed 
himself  makes  a  sharp  lunge  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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"  Take  care  of  )'Ourself.  When  hawks 
and  nightingales  fly  together  the  hawk 
may  escape,  and  the  nightingale  complain 
of  the  barbarity  of  kings  in  a  cage  :  'fle- 
biliter  ggmens  infelix  avis.'  " 

"  He  is  not  fit  to  conduct  a  journal," 
replied  Rameau,  magniloquently,  "who 
will  not  brave  a  danger  for  his  body  in 
defence  of  the  right  to  infinity  for  his 
thought." 

"  Bravo  !  "  said  Mrs,  Morley,  clapping 
her  pretty  hands.  "  That  speech  reminds 
me  of  home.  The  French  are  very  much 
like  the  Americans  in  their  style  of  ora- 
tory." 

"So,"  said  Louvier,  "my  old  friend 
the  Vicomte  has  come  out  as  a  writer,  a 
politician,  a  philosopher  ;  I  feel  hurt  that 
he  kept  this  secret  from  me  despite  our 
intimacy.  I  suppose  you  knew  it  from 
the  first,  M.  Rameau  ? " 

"  No,  I  was  as  much  taken  by  surprise 
as  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  have  long 
known  M.  de  Mauleon  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  may  say  we  began  life  together 
—  that  is,  much  at  the  same  time." 

"  What  is  he  like  in  appearance  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Morley. 

"  The  ladies  thought  him  very  hand- 
some when  he  was  young,"  replied  Lou- 
vier. "  He  is  still  a  fine-looking  man, 
about  my  height." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  him !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Morley,  "  if  only  to  tease  that  hus- 
band of  mine.  He  refuses  me  the  dear- 
est of  woman's  rights  —  I  can't  make  him 
jealous." 

"  You  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  this  ci-devant  Lovelace  very 
soon,"  said  Rameau,  "  for  he  has  begged 
me  to  present  him  to  Mademoiselle  Ci- 
cogna,  and  I  will  ask  her  permission  to 
do  so,  on  Thursday  evening  when  she  re- 
ceives." 

Isaura,  who  had  hitherto  attended  very 
listlessly  to  the  conversation  bowed  as- 
sent. "  Any  friend  of  yours  will  be  wel- 
come. But  I  own  the  articles  signed  in 
the  name  of  Pierre  Firmin  do  not  prepos- 
sess me  in  favour  of  their  author." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Louvier  ;  "  surely 
you  ai'e  not  an  Imperialist  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  politi- 
cian at  all,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
writing  of  Pierre  Firmin  that  pains  and 
chills  me." 

"  Yet  the  secret  of  its  popularity,"  said 
Savarin,  "  is  that  it  says  what  every  one 
says  —  only  better." 

"  I  see  now  that  it  is  exactly  that  which 
displeases  me  ;  it  is  the  Paris  talk  con- 
densed into  epigram  :  the  graver  it  is  the 


less  it   elevates — the    lighter  it  is,  the 
more  it  saddens." 

"  That  is  meant  to  hit  me,"  said  Sava- 
rin, with  his  sunny  laugh  —  "me  whom 
you  call  cynical." 

"  No,  dear  M.  Savarin  ;  for  above  all 
your  cynicism  is  genuine  gaiety,  and  be- 
low it  solid  kindness.  You  have  that 
which  I  do  not  find  in  M.  de  Mauldon's 
writings,  nor  often  in  the  talk  of  the  sa- 
lons  —  you  have  youthfulness." 

"  Youthfulness  at  sixty  —  oh  you  flat- 
terer !  " 

"  Genius  does  not  count  its  years  by 
the  almanac,"  said  Mrs.  Morley.  "  I 
know  what  Isaura  means — she  is  quite 
right ;  there  is  a  breath  of  winter  in  M. 
de  Mauleon's  style,  and  an  odour  of  fal- 
len leaves.  Not  that  his  diction  wants 
vigour  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  crisp  with 
hoarfrost.  But  the  sentiments  conveyed 
by  the  diction  are  those  of  a  nature  sear 
and  withered.  And  it  is  in  this  combina- 
tion of  brisk  words  and  decayed  feelings 
that  his  writing  represents  the  talk  and 
mind  of  Paris.  He  and  Paris  are  always 
fault-finding :  fault-finding  is  the  attri- 
bute of  old  age." 

Colonel  Morley  looked  round  with 
pride,  as  much  as  to  say  —  "clever  talker, 
my  wife." 

Savarin  understood  that  look,  and  re- 
plied to  it  courteously.  "  Madame  has  a 
gift  of  expression  which  Emile  de  Girar- 
din  can  scarcely  surpass.  But  when  she 
blames  us  for  fault-finding,  can  she  ex- 
pect the  friends  of  liberty  to  praise  the 
present  style  of  things  ?" 

"  I  should  be  obliged  to  the  friends  of 
liberty,"  said  the  Colonel,  drily,  "  to  tell 
me  how  that  state  of  things  is  to  be 
mended.  I  find  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
Orleanists,  none  for  a  Republic  ;  people 
sneer  at  religion  ;  no  belief  in  a  cause,  no 
adherence  to  an  opinion.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  that,  like  all  people  who  are  blasds^ 
the  Parisians  are  eager  for  strange  excite- 
ment, and  ready  to  listen  to  any  oracle 
who  promises  a  relief  from  indifferentism. 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  Press  more 
dangerous  in  France  than  it  is  in  any 
other  country.  Elsewhere  the  Press 
sometimes  leads,  sometimes  follows,  pub- 
lic opinion.  Here  there  is  no  public 
opinion  to  consult,  and  instead  of  opinion 
the  Press  represents  passion." 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Morley,"  said  Sava- 
rin, "  I  hear  you  very  often  say  that  a 
Frenchman  cannot  understand  America. 
Permit  me  to  observe  that  an  American 
cannot  understand  France  —  or  at  least 
Paris.      Apropos   of    Paris  —  that    is    a 
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large  speculation  of  yours,  Louvier,  in 
the  new  suburb." 

"  And  a  very  sound  one  ;  I  advise  you 
to  invest  in  it.  I  can  secure  you  at  pres- 
ent 5  per  cent  on  the  rental ;  that  is  noth- 
-ing  —  the  houses  will  be  worth  double 
when  the  Rue  de  Louvier  is   completed." 

"  Alas  !  I  have  no  money ;  my  new 
journal  absorbs  all  my  capital." 

"  Shall  I  transfer  the  moneys  I  hold  for 
you,  Signorina,  and  add  to  them  what- 
ever you  may  have  made  by  your  delight- 
ful roma7i,  as  yet  lying  idle,  to  this  in- 
vestment ?  I  cannot  say  more  in  its  fa- 
vour than  this  —  I  have  embarked  a  very 
large  portion  of  my  capital  in  the  Rue  de 
Louvier,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  men  who  persuade  their 
friends  to  do  a  foolish  thing  by  setting 
them  the  example." 

"  Whatever  you  advise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject," said  Isaura,  graciously,  "is  sure  to 
be  as  wise  as  it  is  kind." 

"  You  consent  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

Here  the  Venosta,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  great  attention  to  Louvier's  com- 
mendation of  this  investment,  drew  him 
aside,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  —  "I 
suppose,  M.  Louvier,  that  one  can't  put 
a  little  money  —  a  very  little  money  — 
poco-poco-pocolino^  into  your  street." 

"  Into  my  street !  Ah,  I  understand 
—  into  the  speculation  of  the  Rue  de 
Louvier  !  certainly  you  can.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  on  purpose  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  smallest  capitalists  — 
from  500  francs  upwards." 

"  And  you  feel  quite  sure  that  we  shall 
double  our  money  when  the  street  is 
completed  —  I  should  not  like  to  have  my 
brains  in  my  heels."  * 

"  More  than  double  it,  I  hope,  long  be- 
fore the  street  is  completed." 

"  I  have  saved  a  little  money  —  very 
little.  I  have  no  relations,  and  I  mean 
to  leave  it  all  to  the  Signorina  ;  and  if  it 
could  be  doubled,  why,  there  would  be 
twice  as  much  to  leave  her." 

"  So  there  would,"  said  Louvier.  "  You 
can't  do  better  than  put  it  all  into  the 
Rue  de  Louvier.  I  will  send  you  the 
necessary  papers  to-morrow,  when  I  send 
hers  to  the  Signorina." 

Louvier  here  turned  to  address  himself 
to  Colonel  Morley,  but  finding  that  de- 
generate son  of  America  indisposed  to 
get  the  cent  per  cent  for  his  money  when 
offered  by  a  Parisian,  he  very  soon  took 


*  '■''  Avere  il  cervello  nella  calcagnaj 
without  prudent  reflection. 
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[  his  leave.  The  other  visitors  followed 
I  his  example  except  Rameau,  who  was 
j  left  alone  with  the  Venosta  and  Isaura. 
The  former  had  no  liking  for  Rameau, 
who  showed  her  none  of  the  attentions 
her  innocent  vanity  demanded,  and  she 
soon  took  herself  off  to  her  own  room  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  her  savings  and 
dream  of  the  Rue  de  Louvier,  and  "gold- 
en joys." 

Rameau  approaching  his  chair  to 
Isaura's  then  commenced  conversation, 
dryly  enough,  upon  pecuniary  matters  ; 
acquitting  himself  of  the  mission  with 
which  De  Mauldon  had  charged  him,  the 
request  for  a  new  work  from  her  pen  for 
the  "  Sens  Coinmim^^''  and  the  terms  that 
ought  to  be  asked  for  compliance.  The 
young  lady-author  shrank  from  this  talk. 
Her  private  income,  though  modest, 
sufficed  for  her  wants,  and  she  felt  a  sen- 
sitive shame  in  the  sale  of  her  thoughts 
and  fancies. 

Putting  hurriedly  aside  the  mercantile 
aspect  of  the  question,  she  said  that  she 
had  no  other  work  in  her  mind  at  pres- 
ent—  that,  whatever  her  vein  of  inven- 
tion might  be,  it  flowed  at  its  own  will 
and  could  not  be  commanded. 

"  Nay,"  said  Rameau,  "  this  is  not  true. 
We  fancy,  in  our  hours  of  indolence,  that 
we  must  wait  for  inspiration  ;  but  once 
force  ourselves  to  work,  and  ideas  spring 
forth  at  the  wave  of  the  pen.  You  may 
believe  me  here  —  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence :  I,  compelled  to  work,  and  in  modes 
not  to  my  taste  —  I  do  my  task  I  know 
not  how.  I  rub  the  lamp,  '  the  genius 
comes.' " 

"  I  have  read  in  some  English  author 
that  motive  power  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinued labour :  you  have  motive  power,  I 
have  none." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  that  a  strong  ruling  motive  is 
required  to  persist  in  any  regular  course 
of  action  that  needs  effort  :  the  motive 
with  the  majority  of  men  is  the  need  of 
subsistence  ;  with  a  large  number  (as 
in  trades  or  professions),  not  actually 
want,  but  a  desire  of  gain,  and  perhaps 
of  distinction,  in  their  caUing  :  the  desire 
of  professional  distinction  expands  into 
the  longings  for  more  comprehensive 
fame,  more  exalted  honours,  with  the  few 
who  become  great  writers,  soldiers, 
statesmen,  orators." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no 
such  motive  '^.  " 

"  None  in  the  sting  of  want,  none  in 
the  desire  of  gain." 

"  But  fame  ? " 
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"  Alas  !  I  thought  so  once.  I  know 
not  now  —  I  begin  to  doubt  if  fame 
should  be  sought  by  women.""  This  was 
said  very  dejectedly. 

"  Tut,  dearest  Signorina  !  what  gadfly 
has  stung  you  ?  Your  doubt  is  a  weak- 
ness unworthy  of  your  intellect ;  and 
even  were  it  not,  geriius  is  destiny  and 
will  be  obeyed  :  you  must  write,  despite 
yourself  —  and  your  writings  must  bring 
lame,  whether  you  wish  it  or  not." 

Isaura  was  silent,  her  head  drooped  on 
her  breast  —  there  were  tears  in  her 
downcast  eyes. 

Rameau  took  her  hand,  which  she 
yielded  to  him  passively,  and  clasping  it 
in  both  his  own,  he  rushed  on  impul- 
sively. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  these  misgivings  are 
when  we  feel  ourselves  solitary,  unloved  : 
how  often  have  they  been  mine  !.  But 
how  different  would  labour  be  if  shared 
and  sympathized  with  by  a  congenial 
mind,  by  a  heart  that  beats  in  unison 
with  one's  own  !  " 

Isaura's  breast  heaved  beneath  her 
robe,  she  sighed  softly. 

"  And  then  how  sweet  the  fame  of 
which  the  one  we  love  is  proud  !  how 
trifling  becomes  the  pang  of  some  malig- 
nant depreciation,  which  a  word  from  the 
beloved  one  can  soothe  !  Oh  Signorina  ! 
oh  Isaura !  are  we  not  made  for  each 
other  1  Kindred  pursuits,  hopes  and  fears 
in  common  ;  the  same  race  to  run,  the 
same  goal  to  win !  I  need  a  motive, 
stronger  than  I  have  yet  known  for  the 
persevering  energy  that  insures  success  : 
supply  to  me  that  motive.  Let  me  think 
that  whatever  I  win  in  the  strife  of  the 
world  is  a  tribute  to  Isaura.  No,  do  not 
seek  to  withdraw  this  hand,  let  me  claim 
it  as  mine  for  life.  I  love  you  as  man 
never  loved  before  —  do  not  reject  my 
love." 

They  say  the  woman  who  hesitates  is 
lost.  Isaura  hesitated,  but  was  not  yet 
lost.  The  words  she  listened  to  moved 
her  deeply.  Offers  of  marriage  she  had 
already  received  :  one  from  a  rich  middle- 
aged  noble,  a  devoted  musical  virtuoso  ; 
one  from  a  young  avocat  fresh  from  the 
provinces,  and  somewhat  calculating  on 
her  dot;  one  from  a  timid  but  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  her  genius  and  her  beauty, 
himself  rich,  handsome,  of  good  birth, 
but  with  shy  manners  and  faltering 
tongue. 

But  these  had  made  their  proposals 
with  the  formal  respect  habitual  to 
French  decorum  in  matrimonial  propo- 
sals.    Words  so  eloquently  impassioned 


as  Gustave  Rameau's  had  never  before 
thrilled  her  ears.  Yes,  she  was  deeply 
moved  ;  and  yet,  by  that  very  emotion, 
she  knew  that  it  was  not  to  the  love  of 
this  wooer  that  her  heart  responded. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  courtship  familiar  to  the  experience  of 
many  women,  that  while  the  suitor  is 
pleading  his  cause,  his  language  may 
touch  every  fibre  in  the  heart  ofhis  lis- 
tener, yet  substitute,  as  it  were,  another 
presence  for  his  own.  She  maybe  say- 
ing to  herself,  "Oh  that  another  had  said 
those  words  !  "  and  be  dreaming  of  the 
other,  while  she  hears  the  one. 

Thus  it  was  now  with  Isaura,  and  not 
till  Rameau's  voice  had  ceased  did  that 
dream  pass  away,  and  with  a  slight  shiver 
she  turned  her  face  towards  the  wooer, 
sadly  and  pityingly. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  said,  in  a  low  whis- 
per ;  "  I  were  not  worthy  of  your  love 
could  I  accept  it.  Forget  that  you  have 
so  spoken  ;  let  me  still  be  a  friend  admir- 
ing your  genius,  interested  in  your  ca- 
reer. I  cannot  be  more.  Forgive  me  if 
I  unconsciously  led  you  to  think  I  could, 
I  am  so  grieved  to  pain  you." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  said  Rameau, 
coldly,  for  his  amour  propre  was  resent- 
ful, "  that  the  proposals  of  another  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  mine  ? "  And 
he  named  the  youngest  and  cdmeliest  of 
those  whom  she  had  rejected. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Isaura. 

Rameau  rose  and  went  to  the  window, 
turning  his  face  from  her.  In  reality  he 
was  striving  to  collect  his  thoughts  and 
decide  on  the  course  it  were  most  pru- 
dent for  him  now  to  pursue.  The  fumes 
of  the  absinthe  which  had,  despite  his 
previous  forebodings,  emboldened  him  to 
hazard  his  avowal,  liad  now  subsided  into 
the  languid  reaction  which  is  generally 
consequent  on  that  treacherous  stimulus, 
a  reaction  not  unfavourable  to  passionless 
reflection.  He  knew  that  if  he  said  he 
could  not  conquer  his  love,  he  would  still 
cling  to  hope,  and  trust  to  perseverance 
and  time,  he  should  compel  Isaura  to  for- 
bid his  visits,  and  break  off  their  familiar 
intercourse.  This  would  be  fatal  to  the 
chance  of  yet  winning  her,  and  would 
also  be  of  serious  disadvantage  to  his 
more  worldly  interests.  Her  literary  aid 
might  become  essential  to  the  journal  on 
which  his  fortunes  depended  ;  and  at  all 
events,  in  her  conversation,  in  her  en- 
couragement, in  her  sympathy  with  the 
pains  and  joys  of  his  career,  he  felt  a 
support,  a  comfort,  nay,  an  inspiration. 
For  the  spontaneous  gush  of  her  fresh 
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thoughts  and  fancies  served  to  recruit  his 
own  jaded  ideas,  and  enlarge  his  own 
stinted  range  of  invention.  No,  he  could 
not  commit  himself  to  the  risk  of  banish- 
ment from  Isaura. 

And  mingled  with  meaner  motives  for 
discretion,  there  was  one  of  which  he  was 
but.  vaguely  conscious,  purer  and  nobler. 
In  the  society  of  this  girl,  in  whom  what- 
ever was  strong  and  high  in  mental  or- 
ganization became  so  sweetened  into 
feminine  grace  by  gentleness  of  temper 
and  kindliness  of  disposition,  Rameau 
felt  himself  a  better  man.  The  virgin- 
like dignity  with  which  she  moved,  so 
untainted  by  a  breath  of  scandal,  amid  sa- 
lons in  which  the  envy  of  virtues  doubted 
sought  to  bring  innocence  itself  into 
doubt,  warmed  into  a  genuine  reverence 
the  cynicism  of  his  professed  creed. 

While  with  her,  while  under  her  chast- 
ening influence,  he  was  sensible  of  a  po- 
etry infused  within  him  far  more  true  to 
the  Camoenae  than  all  he  had  elaborated 
into  verse.  In  these  moments  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  vices  he  had  courted  as 
distractions.  He  imagined  that,  with  her 
all  his  own,  it  v/ould  be  easy  to  reform. 

No  ;  to  withdraw  wholly  from  Isaura 
was  to  renounce  his  sole  chance  of  re- 
demption. 

While  these  thoughts,  which  it  takes 
so  long  to  detail,  passed  rapidly  through 
his  brain,  he  felt  a  soft  touch  on  his  arm, 
and,  turning  his  face  slowly,  encountered 
the  tender,  compassionate  eyes  of  Isaura. 

"  Be  consoled,  dear  friend,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile,  half  cheering,  half  mournful. 
"  Perhaps  for  all  true  artists  the  solitary 
lot  is  the  best." 

"  I  will  try  to  think  so,"  answered  Ra- 
meau ;  "  and  meanwhile  I  thank  you  with 
a  full  heart  for  the  sweetness  with  which 
you  have  checked  my  presumption  —  the 
presumption  shall  not  be  repeated. 
Gratefully  I  accept  the  friendship  you 
deign  to  tender  me.  You  bid  me  forget 
the  words  I  uttered.  Promise  in  turn 
that  you  will  forget  them  —  or  at  least 
consider  them  withdrawn.  You  will  re- 
ceive me  still  as  friend  ? " 

"As  friend,  surely:  yes..  Do  we  not 
both  need  friends  ? "  She  held  out  her 
hand  as  she  spoke ;  he  bent  over  it, 
kissed  it  with  respect,  and  the  interview 
thus  closed. 

CHAPTER   V. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
when  a  man  who  had  the  appearance  of  a 
decent  bourgeois^  in  the  lower  grades  of 
that  comprehensive  class,  entered  one  of 


the  streets  in  the  Faubourg  Montmartre, 
tenanted  chiefly  by  artisans.  He  paused 
at  the  open  doorway  of  a  tall  narrow 
house,  and  drew  back  as  he  heard  foot- 
steps descending  a  very  gloomy  stair- 
case. 

The  light  from  a  gas  lamp  on  the  street 
fell  full  on  the  face  of  the  person  thus 
quitting  the  house  —  the  face  of  a  young 
and  .handsome  man,  dressed  with  the 
quiet  elegance  which  betokened  one  of 
higher  rank  or  fashion  than  that  neigh- 
bourhood was  habituated  to  find  among 
its  visitors.  The  first  comer  retreated 
promptly  into  the  shade,  and,  as  by  sud- 
den impulse,  drew  his  hat  low  down  over 
his  eyes. 

The  other  man  did  not,  however,  ob- 
serve him,  went  his  way  with  quick  step 
along  the  street,  and  entered  another 
house  some  yards  distant. 

"  What  can  that  pious  Bourbonite  do 
here  1 "  muttered  the  first  comer.  "  Can 
he  be  a  conspirator?  Diable !  'tis  as 
dark  as  Erebus  on  that  staircase." 

Taking  cautious  hold  of  the  banister, 
the  man  now  ascended  the  stairs.  On 
the  landing  of  the  first  floor  there  was  a 
gas  lamp  which  threw  upward  a  faint  ray 
that  finally  died  at  the  third  story.  But 
at  that  third  story  the  man's  journey 
ended  ;  he  pulled  a  bell  at  the  door  to 
the  right,  and  in  another  moment  or  so 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  young  woman 
of  twenty-eighr  or  thirty,  dressed  very 
simply,  but  with  a  certain  neatness  not 
often  seen  in  the  wives  of  artisans  in  the 
Faubourg  Montmartre,  Her  face,  which 
though  pale  and  dehcate,  retained  much 
of  the  beauty  of  youth,  became  cloaded 
as  she  recognised  the  visitor  ;  evidently 
the  visit  was  not  welcome  to  her. 

"  Monsieur  Lebeau  again  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, shrinking  back. 

"At  your  service,  chlre  dame.  The 
good  man  is  of  course  at  home  ?  Ah,  I 
catch  sight  of  him,"  and  sliding  by  the 
woman,  M.  Lebeau  passed  the  narrow 
lobby  in  which  she  stood,  through  the 
open  door  conducting  into  the  room  in 
which  Armand  Monnier  was  seated,  his 
chin  propped  on  his  hand,  his  elbow  rest- 
ing on  the  table,  looking  abstractedly  into 
space.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  two 
small  children  were  playing  languidly 
with  a  set  of  bone  tablets  inscribed  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  But  whatever 
the  children  were  doing  with  the  alpha- 
bet, they  were  certainly  not  learning  to 
read  from  it. 

The  room  was  of  fair  size  and  height 
and  by  no  means  barely  or  shabbily  fur- 
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nished.  There  was  a  pretty  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece.  On  the  wall  were  hung 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  apartments, 
and  shelves  on  which  were  ranged  a  few 
books. 

The  window  was  open,  and  on  the  sill 
were  placed  flower-pots  ;  you  could  scent 
the  odour  they  wafted  into  the  room. 

Altogether  it  was  an  apartment  suited 
to  a  skilled  artisan  earning  high  wages. 
From  the  room  we  are  now  in,  branched 
on  one  side  a  small  but  commo'dious 
kitchen  ;  on  the  other  side,  on  which  the 
door  was  screened  by  a  portiere^  with  a 
border  prettily  worked  by  female  hands 

—  some  years  ago,  for  it  was  faded  now 

—  was  a  bedroom,  communicating  with 
one  of  less  size  in  which  the  children 
slept.  We  do  not  enter  those  additional 
rooms,  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  men- 
tion them  as  indications  of  the  comfort- 
able state  of  an  intelligent  skilled  artisan 
of  Paris,  who  thinks  he  can  better  that 
state  by  some  revolution  which  may  ruin 
his  employer. 

Monnier  started  up  at  the  entrance  of 
Lebeau,  and  his  face  showed  that  he  did 
not  share  the  dislike  to  the  visit  which 
that  of  the  female  partner  of  his  life  had 
evinced.  On  the  contrary,  his  smile  was 
cordial,  and  there  was  a  hearty  ring  in 
the  voice  which  cried  out  — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  —  something  to 
do?     Eh.?" 

"  Always  ready  to  work  for  liberty,  inon 
brave  P 

"  I  hope  so  :  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  Armand,  be  prudent  —  be  pru- 
dent," cried  the  woman  piteously.  "  Do 
not  lead  him  into  further  mischief.  Mon- 
sieur Lebeau :  "  as  she  faltered  forth  the 
last  words,  she  bowed  her  head  over  the 
two  little  ones,  and  her  voice  died  in 
sobs. 

"  Monnier,"  said  Lebeau,  gravely, 
"  Madame  is  right.  I  ought  not  to  lead 
you  into  further  mischief  ;  there  are  three 
in  the  room  who  have  better  claims  on 
you  than -" 

"The  cause  of  the  millions,"  inter- 
rupted Monnier. 

"  No." 

He  approached  the  woman  and  took  up 
one  of  the  children  very  tenderly,  strok- 
ing back  its  curls  and  kissing  the  face, 
which,  if  before  surprised  and  saddened 
by  the  mother's  sob,  now  smiled  gaily 
under  the  father's  kiss. 

"  Canst  thou  doubt,  my  Hdloise,"  said 
the  artisan,  mildly,  "  that  whatever  I  do 
thou  and  these  are  not  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts  1    I  act  for  thine  interest  and 


theirs  —  the  world  as  it  exists  is  the  foe 
of  you  three.  The  world  I  would  replace 
it  by  will  be  more  friendly." 

The  poor  woman  made  no  reply,  but 
as  he  drew  her  towards  him,  she'  leant 
her  head  upon  his  breast  and  wept 
quietly.  Monnier  led  her  thus  from  the 
room  whispering  words  of  soothing.  The 
children  followed  the  parents  into  the 
adjoining  chamber.  In  a  few  minutes 
Monnier  returned,  shutting  the  door 
behind  him  and  drawing  the  portihre 
close. 

"  You  will  excuse  me.  Citizen,  and  my 
poor  wife  —  wife  she  is  to  me  and  to  all 
who  visit  here,  though  the  law  says  she 
is  not." 

"  I  respect  Madame  the  more  for  her 
dislike  to  m.yself,"  said  Lebeau,  with  a 
somewhat  melancholy  smile. 

"  Not  dishke  to  you  personally.  Citizen, 
but  dislike  to  the  business  which  she 
connects  with  your  visits,  and  she  is 
more  than  usually  agitated  on  that  sub- 
ject this  evening,  because,  just  before 
you  came,  another  visitor  had  produced 
a  great  effect  on  her  feelings  —  poor  dear 
Heloise." 

"  Indeed,  how  ?" 

"  Well,  I  was  employed  in  the  winter 
in  redecorating  the  salon  and  boudoir 
of  Madame  de  Vandemar  ;  her  son,  M. 
Raoul,  took  great  interest  in  superintend- 
ing the  details.  He  would  sometimes 
talk  to  me  very  civilly,  not  only  on  my 
work,  but  on  other  matters.  It  seems 
that  Madame  now  wants  something  done 
to  the  salle-d-manger,  and  asked  old 
Gerard  —  my  late  master,  you  know  —  to 
send  me.  Of  course  he  said  that  was 
impossible  —  for,  though  I  was  satisfied 
with  my  own  wages,  I  had  induced  his 
other  men  to  strike,  and  was  one  of  the 
ringleaders  in  the  recent  strike  of  artisans 
in  general  —  a  dangerous  man,  and  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me. 
So  M.  Raoul  came  to  see  and  talk  with 
me  — scarce  gone  before  you  rang  at  the 
bell  —  you  might  have  almost  met  him  on 
the  stairs." 

"  I  saw  a  beau  jnonsieur  come  out  of 
the  house.  And  so  his  talk  has  affected 
Madame." 

"  Very  much  ;  it  was  quite  brotherlike. 
He  is  one  of,  the  religious  set,  and  they 
always  get  at  the  weak  side  of  the  soft 
sex." 

"Ay,"  said  Lebeau,  thoughtfully;  "if 
religion  were  banished  from  the  laws  of 
men,  it  would  still  find  a  refuge  in  the 
hearts  of  women.  But  Raoul  de  Vandemar 
did  not  presume  to  preach  to  Madame 
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upon  the  sin  of  loving  you  and  your  chil- 
dren ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  have  heard  him 
preach  to  her,"  cried  Monnier,  fiercely. 
"  No,  he  only  tried  to  reason  with  me 
about  matters  he  could  not  understand." 

"Strikes?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  strikes  —  he  did 
not  contend  that  we  workmen  had  not 
full  right  to  combine  and  to  strike  for 
obtaining  fairer  money's  worth  for  our 
work  ;  but  he  tried  to  persuade  me  that 
where,  as  in  my  case,  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  wages,  but  of  political  principle  —  of 
war  against  capitalists  —  I  could  but  in- 
jure myself  and  mislead  others.  He 
wanted  to  reconcile  me  to  old  Gdrard,  or 
to  let  him  find  me  employment  else- 
where ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  my 
honour  forbade  me  to  make  terms  for 
myself  till  those  with  whom  I  was  joined 
were  satisfied,  he  said,  '  But  if  this  lasts 
much  longer,  your  children  will  not  look 
so  rosy  ; '  then  poor  Heloise  began  to 
wring  her  hands  and  cry,  and  he  took  me 
aside  and  wanted  to  press  money  on  me 
as  a  loan.  He  spoke  so  kindly  that  I 
could  not  be  angry ;  but  when  he  found 
I  would  take  nothing,  he  asked  me  about 
some  families  in  the  street  of  whom  he 
had  a  list,  and  who,  he  was  informed, 
were  in  great  distress.  That  is  true  ;  I 
am  feeding  some  of  them  myself  out  of 
my  savings.  You  see,  this  young  Mon- 
sieur belongs  to  a  society  of  men,  many 
as  young  as  he  is,  which  visits  the  poor 
and  dispenses  charity.  I  did  not  feel  I 
had  a  right  to  refuse  aid  for  others,  and 
I  told  him  where  his  money  would  be 
best  spent.  I  suppose  he  went  there 
when  he  left  me." 

"  I  know  the  society  you  mean,  that  of 
St.  Frangois  de  Sales.  It  comprises  some 
of  the  most  ancient  of  that  old  noblesse  to 
which  the  ouvriers  in  the  great  Revolu- 
tion were  so  remorseless." 

"  We  ouvriers  are  wiser  now  ;  we  see 
that  in  assailing  the7n,  we  gave  ourselves 
worse  tyrants  in  the  new  aristocracy  of 
the  capitalists.  Our  quarrel  now  is  that 
of  artisans  against  employers." 

"  Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but 
to  leave  general  politics,  tell  me  frankly, 
How  has  the  strike  affected  you  as  yet  ? 
I  mean  in  purse  ?  Can  you  stand  its 
pressure  ?  If  not,  you  are  above  the 
false  pride  of  not  taking  help  from  me,  a 
fellow-conspirator,  though  you  were  justi- 
fied in  refusing  it  when  offered  by  Raoul 
de  Vandemar,  the  servant  of  the  Church." 

"  Pardon,  I  refuse  aid  from  any  one, 
except  for  the   common  cause.     13ut  do 


not  fear  for  me,  I  am  not  pinched  as  yet. 
I  have  had  high  wages  for  some  years, 
and  since  I  and  Heloise  came  together,  I 
have  not  wasted  a  sou  out  of  doors,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  public  duty,  such  as 
making  converts  at  the  Jean  Jacques  and 
elsewhere  ;  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  pipe 
don't  cost  much.  And  Heloise  is  such  a 
housewife,  so  thrifty,  scolds  me  if  I  buy 
her  a  ribbon,  poor  love  !  No  wonder 
that  I  would  pull  down  a  society  that 
dares  to  scoff  at  her  —  dares  to  say  she 
is  not  my  wife,  and  her  children  are  base- 
born.  No,  I  have  some  savings  left  yet. 
War  to  society,  war  to  the  knife  !  " 

"  Monnier,"  said  Lebeau,  in  a  voice 
that  evinced  emotion,  "listen  to  me:  I 
have  received  injuries  from  society  which, 
when  they  were  fresh,,  half  maddened  me 
—  that  is  twenty  years  ago.  I  would 
then  have  thrown  myself  into  any  plot 
against  society  that  proffered  revenge  ; 
but  society,  my  friend,  is  a  wall  of  very 
strong  masonry,  as  it  now  stands  ;  it  may 
be  sapped  in  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years,  but  stormed  in  a  day  —  no.  You 
dash  your  head  against  it  —  you  scatter 
your  brains,  and  you  dislodge  a  stone. 
Society  smiles  in  scorn,  effaces  the  stain, 
and  replaces  the  stone.  I  no  longer  war 
against  society.  I  do  war  against  a  sys- 
tem in  that  society  which  is  hostile  to 
me — systems  in  France  are  easily  over- 
thrown. I  say  this  because  I  want  to  use. 
you,  and  I  do  not  want  to  deceive." 

"  Deceive  me,  bah  !  You  are  an  hon- 
est man,"  cried  Monnier ;  and  he  seized 
Lebeau's  hand,  and  shook  it  with  warmth 
and  vigour. 

"  But  for  you  I  should  have  been  a 
mere  grumbler.  No  doubt  I  should  have 
cried  out  where  the  shoe  pinched,  and 
railed  against  laws  that  vex  me  ;  but  from 
the  moment  you  first  talked  to  me  I  be- 
came a  new  man.  You  taught  me  to  act, 
as  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Grantmes- 
nil  had  taught  me  to  think  and  to  feel. 
There  is  my  brother,  a  grumbler  too,  but 
professes  to  have  a  wiser  head  than  mine. 
He  is  always  warning  me  against  you  — 
against  joining  a  strike — against  doing 
anything  to  endanger  ray  skin.  I  always 
went  by  his  advice  till  you  taught  me  that 
it  is  well  enough  for  women  to  talk  and 
complain  ;  men  should  dare  and  do." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Lebeau,  "  your 
brother  is  a  safer  counseller  to  a  p^re  de 
fajnille  than  I.  I  repeat  what  I  have  so 
often  said  before  :  I  desire,  and  I  resolve 
that  the  Empire  of  M.  Buonaparte  shall 
be  overthrown.  I  see  many  concurrent 
circumstances  to  render  that  desire  and 
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resolve  of  practicable  fulfilment.  You  de- 
sire and  resolve  the  same  thing.  Up  to 
that  point  we  can  work  together.  I  have 
encouraged  your  action  only  so  far  as  it 
served  my  design  ;  but  I  separate  from 
you  the  moment  you  would  ask  me  to  aid 
your  design  in  the  hazard  of  experi- 
ments which  the  world  has  never  yet 
favoured,  and,  trust  me,  Monnier,  the 
world  never  will  favour." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Mon- 
nier, with  compressed,  obstinate  lips. 
"Forgive  me,  but  you  are  not  young; 
you  belong  to  an  old  school." 

"  Poor  young  man  !  "  said  Lebeau, 
re-adjusting  his  spectacles,  "  I  recognize 
in  you  the  genius  of  Paris,  be  the  genius 
good  or  evil.  Paris  is  never  warned  by 
experience.  Be  it  so.  I  want  you  so 
much,  your  enthusiasm  is  so  fiery,  that  I 
can  concede  no  more  to  the  mere  senti- 
ment which  makes  me  say  to  myself,  '  It 
is  a  shame  to  use  this  great-hearted, 
wrong-headed  creature  for  my  personal 
ends.'  I  come  at  once  to  the  point  — 
that  is,  the  matter  on  which  I  seek  you 
this  evening.  .At  my  suggestion,  you 
have  been  a  ringleader  in  strikes  which 
have  terribly  shaken  the  Imperial  system, 
more  than  its  Ministers  deem ;  now  I 
want  a  man  like  you  to  assist  in  a  bold 
demonstration  against  the  Imperial  resort 
to  a  rural  priest-ridden  suffrage,  on  the 
part  of  the  enlightened  working  class  of 
Paris." 

"  Good  !  "  said   Monnier. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  the  result  of  the 
plebiscite  will  be  known.  The  result  of 
universal  suffrage  will  be  enormously  in 
favour  of  the  desire  expressed  by  one 
man." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Monnier, 
stoutly.  "  France  cannot  be  so  hood- 
winked by  the  priests." 

"  Take  what  I  say  for  granted,"  re- 
sumed Lebeau,  calmly.  "  On  the  8th  of 
this  month  we  shall  know  the  amount  of 
the  majority  —  some  millions  of  French 
votes.  I  want  Paris  to  separate  itself 
from  France,  and  declare  against  those 
blundering  millions.  I  want  an  imeute^  or 
rather  a  menacing  ddmonstration  —  not  a 
premature  revolution,  mind.  You  must 
avoid  bloodshed." 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  that  beforehand  ; 
but  when  a  crowd  of  men  once  meets  in 
the  streets  of  Paris " 

"  It  can  do  much  by  meeting,  and 
cherishing  resentment  if  the  meeting  be 
dispersed  by  an  armed  force,  which  it 
would  be  waste  of  life  to  resist." 

"  We  shall  see  when  the  time  comes," 


said  Monnier,  with  a  fierce  gleam  in  his 
bold  eyes. 

"  I  tell  you,  all  that  is  required  at  this 
moment  is  an  evident  protest  of  the  arti- 
sans of  Paris  against  the  votes  of  the 
'  rurals  '  of  France.  Do  you  comprehend 
me?" 

"  I  think  so  ;  if  not,  I  obey.  What  we 
ouvriers  want  is  what  we  have  not  got  — 
a  head  to  dictate  action  to  us." 

"  See  to  this,-  then.  Rouse  the  men 
you  can  command.  I  will  take  care  that 
you  have  plentiful  aid  from  foreigners. 
We  may  trust  to  the  confreres  of  our 
council  to  enlist  Poles  and  Italians  ;  Gas- 
pard  le  Noy  will  turn  out  the  volunteer 
rioters  at  his  command.  Let  the  aneute 
be  within,  say  a  week,  after  the  vote  of 
the  plebiscite  is  taken.  You  will  need 
that  time  to  prepare." 

"  Be  contented  — it  shall  be  done." 

"  Good  night,  then."  Lebeau  leisurely 
took  up  his  hat  and  drew  on  his  gloves  — 
then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought, 
he  turned  briskly  on  the  artisan  and  said 
in  quick  blunt  tones  — 

"  Armand  Monnier,  explain  to  me  why 
it  is  that  you — a  Parisian  artisan,  the 
type  of  a  class  the  most  insubordinate, 
the  most  self-conceited,  that  exists  on 
the  face  of  earth  —  take  without  question, 
with  so  docile  a  submission,  the  orders 
of  a  man  who  plainly  tells  you  he  does 
not  sympathize  in  your  ultimate  objects, 
of  whom  you  really  know  very  little,  and 
whose  views  you  candidly  own  you  think 
are  those  of  an  old  and  obsolete  school 
of  political  reasoners." 

"  You  puzzle  me  to  explain,"  said  Mon- 
nier, with  an  ingenuous  laugh,  that  bright- 
ened up  features  stern  and  hard,  though 
comely  when  in  repose.  "  Partly,  because 
you  are  so  straightforward,  and  do  not 
talk  blague  J  partly,  because  I  don't  think 
the  class  I  belong  to  would  stir  an  inch 
unless  we  had  a  leader  of  another  class 
—  and  you  give  me  at  least  that  leader. 
Again,  you  go  to  that  first  stage  which 

we  all  agree  to  take,  and well,  do  you 

want  me  to  explain  more  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'■'■Eh  bien  !  you  have  warned  me,  like 
an  honest  man  ;  like  an  honest  man  I 
warn  you.  That  first  step  we  take  to- 
gether ;  I  want  to  go  a  step  further  ;  you 
retreat,  you  say,  '  No  : '  I  reply  you  are 
committed  ;  that  further  step  you  must 
take,  or  I  cry  *  traitre  !  —  ci  la  lanterne  ! ' 
You  talk  of  '  superior  experience  :  '  bah  ! 
what  does  experience  really  tell  you  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  Louis  Egalite,  when 


he    began   to   plot 


Louis   XVI., 
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meant  to  vote  for  his  kinsman's  execu- 
tion by  the  guillotine  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  Robespierre,  when  he  commenced 
his  career  as  the  foe  of  capital  punish- 
ment, foresaw  that  he  should  be  the 
Minister  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Each  was  committed  by  his 
use  of  those  he  designed  for  his  tools  : 
so  must  you  be  — or  you  perish." 

Lebeau,  leaning  against  the  door,  heard 
the  frank  avowal  he  had  courted  without 
betraying  a  change  of  countenance.  But 
when  Armand  Monnier  had  done,  a  slight 
movement  of  his  lips  showed  emotion  ; 
was  it  of  fear  or  disdain  .? 

"  Monnier,"  he  said,  gently  ;  "  I  am  so 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  manly  speech 
you  have  made.  The  scruples  which  my 
conscience  had  before  entertained  are 
dispelled.  I  dreaded  lest  I,  a  declared 
wolf,  might  seduce  into  peril  an  innocent 
sheep.  I  see  I  have  to  deal  with  a  wolf 
of  younger  vigour  and  sharper  fangs  than 
myself  ;  so  much  the  better :  obey  my 
orders  now ;  leave  it  to  time  to  say 
whether  I  obey  yours  later.     Azi  revoiry 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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II  faut  dans  ce  bas  monde  aimer  beaucoup  de  choses, 
Pour  savoir  apres  tout  ce  qu'on  aime  le  mieux.  .  .  . 

II  faut  fouler  au  pieds  des  fleurs  k  peine  ^closes ; 

II  faut  beaucoup  pleurer,  dire  beaucoup  d'a,dieux  .... 

De  ces  biens  passagers  que  I'on  goute  k  demi 
Le  meilleur  qui  nous  reste  est  un  ancien  ami,  — 

Alfred  de  Musset  says,  in  his  sonnet 
to  Victor  Hugo  :  and  as  we  live  on  we 
find  out  who  are  in  truth  the  people  that 
v/e  have  really  loved,  which  of  our  com- 
panions belongs  to  us,  linked  in  friend- 
ship as  well  as  by  the  chances  of  life  or 
relationship. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  until  they  are  gone 
that  we  discover  who  and  what  they  were 
to  us  —  those  "good  friends  and  true" 
with  whom  we  were  at  ease,  tranquil  in  j 
the  security  of  their  kind  presence.  Some 
of  us,  the  longer  we  live,  only  feel  more 
and  more  that  it  is  not  in  utter  loneliness 
that  the  greatest  peace  is  to  be  found.  A 
little  child  starts  up  in  the  dark,  and  find- 
ing itself  alone,  begins  to  cry  and  toss 
in  its  bed,  as  it  holds  out  its  arms  in 
search  of  a  protecting  hand  ;  and  men 
and  women  seem  for  the  most  part  true  j 
to  this  first  childish  instinct  as  they 
awaken  suddenly :  (how  strange  these 
awakenings  are,  in  what  incongruous 
places  and  seasons  do  they  come  to  us  ! ) 
People  turn  helplessly,  looking  here  and 


there  for  protection,  for  sympathy,  for 
affection,  for  charity  of  human  fellow- 
ship ;  give  it  what  name  you  like,  it  is  the 
same  cry  for  companionship,  and  terror 
of  the  death  of  silence  and  absence.  Hu- 
man Sympathy,  represented  by  inade- 
quate words  or  by  clumsy  exaggeration, 
by  feeble  signs  or  pangs  innumerable,  by 
sudden  glories  and  unreasonable  ecsta- 
sies, is,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
among  the. most  reasonable  of  emotions. 
It  is  life  indeed  ;  it  binds  us  to  the  spirit 
of  our  race  as  our  senses  bind  us  to  the 
material  world,  and  makes  us  feel  at 
times  as  if  we  were  indeed  a  part  of  na- 
ture herself,  and  chords  responding  to 
her  touch. 

People  say  that  as  a  rule  men  are  truer 
friends  than  women  —  more  capable  of 
friendship.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  classi- 
cal education .?  Do  the  foot-notes  in 
which  celebrated  friendships  are  men- 
tioned in  brackets,  stimulate  our  youth 
to  imitate  those  stately  togas,  wliose 
names  and  discourses  come  travelling 
down  to  us  through  two  thousand  years, 
from  one  country  to  another,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another,  until  they  flash  per- 
haps into  the  pages  of  Bohn's  Classical 
Library,  of  which  a  volume  has  been  lent 
to  me  from  the  study  table  on  the  hill  ? 
It  is  lying  open  at  the  chapter  on  friend- 
ship. "To  me  indeed,  though  he  was 
snatched  away,  Scipio  still  lives,  and  will 
always  live  ;  for  I  love  the  virtue  of  a 
man,  and  assuredly  of  all  things  that 
either  fortune  or  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  me,  I  have  none  which  I  can  com- 
pare with  the  friendship  of  Scipio."  So 
says  Cicero,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Laslius  and  of  Bohn,  and  the  generous 
thought  still  lives  after  many  a  transmi- 
gration, though  it  exists  now  in  a  world 
where  perhaps  friendship  is  less  thought 
of  than  in  the  days  when  Scipio  was 
mourned.  Some  people  have  a  special 
gift  of  their  own  for  friendship  ;  they 
transform  a  vague  and  abstract  feehng 
for  us  into  an  actual  voice  and  touch  and 
response.  As  our  life  flows  on  —  "a  tor- 
rent of  impressions  and  emotions  bounded 
in  by  custom,"  a  writer  calls  it  whose  own 
deep  torrent  has  long  since  overflowed 
any  narrow  confining  boundaries  —  the 
mere  names  of  our  friends  might  for 
many  of  us  almost  tell  the  history  of  our 
own  lives.  As  one  thinks  over  the  roil, 
each  name  seems  a  fresh  sense  and  ex- 
planation to  the  past.  Some,  which  seem 
to  have  outwardly  but  little  influence  on 
our  fate,  tell  for  us   the  whole  hidden 
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Story  of  long  years.  One  means  per- 
haps passionate  emotion,  unreasonable 
reproach,  tender  reconcih'ation  ;  another 
may  mean  injustice,  forgiveness,  remorse; 
while  another  speaks  to  us  of  all  that  we 
have  ever  suffered,  all  that  we  hold  most 
sacred  in  life,  and  gratitude  and  trust  un- 
failing. There  is  one  name  that  seems 
to  me  like  the  music  of  Bach  as  I  think 
of  it,  and  another  that  seems  to  open  at 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  .  "  My  dear- 
est friend,"  a  young  man  wrote  to  his 
mother  only  yesterday,  and  the  simple 
words  seemed  to  me  to  tell  the  whole  his- 
tory of  their  lives. 

"  After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friend- 
ship, peace  in  the  affections,  and  support 
of  the  judgment,  followeth  the  last  fruit, 
which  is  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of 
many  kernels.  I  mean  aid  and  bearing  a 
part  in  all  actions  and  occasions,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  writing  in  the  s^Dirit  of  Cice- 
ro three  hundred  years  ago. 

To  be  in  love  is  a  recognized  state  ; 
relationship  without  friendship  is  perhaps 
too  much  recognized  in  civilized  commu- 
nities ;  but  friendship,  that  best  blessing 
of  life,  seems  to  have  less  place  in  its 
scheme  than  almost  any  other  feeling  of 
equal  importance.  Of  course  it  has  its 
own  influence  ;  but  the  outward  life  ap- 
pears, on  the  whole,  more  given  to  busi- 
ness, to  acquaintance,  to  ambition,  to 
eating  and  drinking,  than  to  the  friends 
we  really  love  :  and  time  passes,  and  con- 
venience takes  us  here  and  there,  and 
work  and  worry  (that  we  might  have 
shared)  absorb  us,  and  one  day  time  is  no 
more  for  our  friendship. 

One  or  two  of  my  readers  will  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  I  have  been  thinking 
of  friendship  of  late,  and  have  chosen 
this  theme  for  my  little  essay,  thinking 
that  not  the  least  lesson  in  life  is  surely 
that  of  human  sympathy,  and  that  to  be  a 
good  friend  is  one  of  the  secrets  that 
comprise  most  others.  And  yet  the  sac- 
rifices that  we  usually  make  for  a  friend's 
comfort  or  assistance  are  ludicrous  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  them.  "  One  mina, 
two  minee  ;  are  there  settled  values  for 
friends,  Antisthenes,  as  there  are  for 
slaves  ?  For  of  slaves,  one  is  perhaps 
worth  two  mina3,  another  not  even  half  a 
mina,  another  five  minae,  another  ten." 
Antisthenes  agrees,  and  says  that  some 
friends  are  not  even  worth  half  a  mina ; 
"and  another,"  he  says,  "I  would  buy 
for  my  friend  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
money  and  revenues  in  the  world." 

I  am  afraid  that  we  modern  Antis- 
thenes would  think  a  month's  income  a 
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serious  sacrifice.  If  a  friend  is  in  trou- 
ble, we  leave  a  card  at  his  door,  or  go  the 
length  of  a  note,  perhaps.  We  absent 
ourselves  for  months  at  a  time  without  a 
reason,  and  yet  all  of  this  is  more  want  of 
habit  than  of  feeling;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  is  said  of  the  world  and  its 
pompous  vanities,  there  are  still  human 
I  beings  among  us,  and,  even  after  two 
thousand  years,  true  things  seem  to  come 
to  life  again  and  again  for  each  one  of  us, 
in  this  sorrow  and  that  happiness,  in  one 
sympathy  and  another  ;  and  one  day  a 
vague  essay  upon  friendship  becomes  the 
true  story  of  a  friend. 

In  this  peaceful  island  from  whence  I 
write  we  hear  Cicero's  voice,  or  listen  to 
/;/  Me?noria7n,  as  the  Friend  sings  to  us 
of  friendship  to  the  tune  of  the  lark's 
shrill  voice,  or  of  the  wave  that  beats 
away  our  holiday  and  dashes  itself  upon 
the  rocks  in  the  little  bay.  The  sweet 
scents  and  dazzles  of  sunshine  seem  to 
harmonize  with  emotions  that  are  wise 
and  natural,  and  it  is  not  until  we  go 
back  to  our  common  life  that  we  realize 
the  difference  between  the  teaching  of 
noble  souls  and  the  noisy  bewildered 
translation  into  life,  of  that  solemn  print-* 
ed  silence. 

Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time, 
That  keenlier  in  sweet  April  wakes, 
And  meets  the  year,  and  gives  and  takes 

The  colours  of  the  crescent  prime  ? 

Not  all  :  the  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust, 
Cry  thro'  the  scene  to  hearten  trust 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Here,  then,  and  at  peace,  and  out  of 
doors  in  the  spring-time,  we  have  leisure 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  indeed 
some  failure  in  the  scheme  of  friendship 
and  in  the  plan  of  that  busy  to-day  in 
which  our  lives  are  passed  ;  over-crowd- 
ed with  people,  with  repetition,  with  pas- 
sing care  and  worry,  and  unsorted  mate- 
rial. It  is  perhaps  possible  that  by  feel- 
ing, and  feeling  alone,  some  check  may 
be  given  to  the  trivial  rush  of  meaning- 
less repetition  by  which  our  time  is  frit- 
tered away,  our  precious  power  of  love 
and  passionate  affection  given  to  the 
winds. 

Sometimes  we  suddenly  realize  for  the 
first  time  the  sense  of  kindness,  the 
treasure  of  faithful  protection,  that  we 
have  unconsciously  owed  for  years,  for 
our  creditor  has  never  claimed  payment 
or  reward,  and  we  remember  with  natural 
emotion  and  gratitude  that  the  time  for 
payment  is  past ;  we  shall  be  debtors  all 
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our  lives  long  —  debtors  made  richer  by 
one  man's  generosity  and  liberal  friend- 
ship, as  we  may  be  any  day  made  poorer 
in  heart  by  unkindness  or  want  of  truth. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  passed 
from  among  us  whose  name  for  many, 
for  the  writer  among  the  rest,  spoke  of  a 
whole  chapter  in  life,  one  of  those  good 
chapters  to  which  we  go  back  again  and 
again.  This  friend  was  one  of  those  who 
make  a  home  of  life  for  others,  a  home  to 
which  we  all  felt  that  we  might  come  sure 
of  a  wise  and  unfaiHng  sympathy.  The 
door  opens,  the  friend  comes  in  slowly 
with  a  welcoming  smile  on  his  pale  and 
noble  face.  Where  find  more  delightful 
companionship  than  his  .?  We  all  "know 
the  grace  of  that  charming  improvised 
gift  by  which  he  seemed  able  to  combine 
disjointed  hints  and  shades  into  a  whole, 
to  weave  our  crude  talk  and  ragged  sug- 
gestions into  a  complete  scheme  of  hu- 
mourous or  more  serious  philosophy.  In 
some  papers  published  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine^  called  "  Chapters 
on  Talk,"  a  great  deal  of  his  delightful 
and  pleasant  humour  appears. 

Occupying  a  foremost  position  among  these, 
I  find  a  small,  but  for  its  size  exceedingly  vig- 
orous and  active  member  of  the  garrulous 
species,  to  which  the  name  "Perpetual-drop 
Talker  "  may  perhaps  be  given  with  some  de- 
gree of  propriety.  In  dealing  with  a  new 
branch  of  science,  as  I  am  now  doing,  the  use 
of  new  terms  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  one,  and  such  other  technical  expressions 
as  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  these 
chapters,  will  be  favourably  received  by  talk- 
students  generally.  The  Perpetual-drop  Talker 
then  —  I  will  venture  to  consider  the  term  as 
accepted  —  is  a  conversationalist  of  a  species 
easily  recognizable  by  all  persons  possessed  of 
even  moderate  acuteness  of  perception.  The 
chief  and  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
him  is  that  his  chatter  is  incessant,  and  that 
there  issues  from  his  mouth  a  perpetual  drib- 
ble of  words,  which  convey  to  the  ears  of  those 
who  hear  them  no  sort  of  information  worth 
having,  no  new  thing  worth  knowing,  no  idea 
worth  listening  to.  These  talkers  are  found 
in  the  British  Isles  in  great  numbers.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  specimens.  If 
you  live  in  a  street,  and  will  only  sit  at  your 
window  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  one  of 
them  is  sure  to  pass.  He  has  a  companion 
with  him,  the  recipient  of  that  small  dropping 
talk.  Perpetual  Drop  points  with  his  stick, 
calling  his  friend's  attention  to  a  baker's  shop 
—  what  is  he  saying }  He  is  saying,  "  Ah, 
German,  you  see  :  Frantzmann,  German  name. 
Great  many  German  bakers  in  London  :  Ger- 
mans and  Scotch  :  nearly  all  bakers  are  either 
one  or  the  other."  You  continue  to  watch, 
and  you  observe  that  this  loquacious  gentle- 
man is  again  pointing. 
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"  Where  you  see  those  houses,"  he  is  saying 
now,  "  there  was  nothing  but  green  fields  when 
I  was  a  boy.      Not  a  brick  to  be  seen  any- 
where."    And  so  he  goes  on  commenting  on 
everything.     Whatever  his  senses  inform  him 
of,  he  seems  obliged  to  put  on  record.     "  Pie- 
bald horse,"  he  says  as  one  goes  by  him  in  an 
omnibus;"  or,  "Curious  smell,"  as  he  passes 
the  fried-fish  stall.    This  is  the  man  with  whom 
we  have   all  travelled  in  railway-trains.     He 
proclaims  to  his  companion  —  a  person  much 
to  be  pitied  —  the  names  of  the  stations  as 
the  train  arrives  at  each  —  "Ah,  Croydon,"  he 
says;    or,    "Ah,    Redhill, — going   to   stop,    I 
see."     He  makes  his  comments  when  they  do 
stop.      "  Little   girl   with  fruit,"_  he  says;  or, 
"  Boy  with  papers."     Very  likely  he  will  imi- 
tate the  pecuHar  cry  of  this  last  —  "  Mornin' 
papaw,"  for  his  friend's  benefit.     This  kind  of 
talker  may  be  studied  very  advantageously  in 
railway-trains.     He  is  familiar  with  technical 
terms.    He  remarks,  when  there  is  a  stoppage, 
that  we  are  "  being  shunted  on  to  the  up-Hne 
till  the  express  goes  by."     Presently  there  is  a 
shriek,  and  a  shake,  and  a  whirl,  and  then  our 
friend  looks  round  with  triumph.     "  That  was 
it,"   he    says;    "  Dover   express,    down-fine." 
This  is  a  very  wearying  personage.     He  can- 
not be  quiet.     If  he  is  positively  run  out  and 
without  a  remark  to  make,  he  will  ask  a  ques- 
tion.    Instead  of  telling  you  what  the  station 
is,  he  will  in  this  case  ask  you  to  tell  him. 
"  What  station  is  this .? "  is  a  favorite  inquiry 
with  him.     He  doesn't  want  to  know ;  he  is 
not  going  to  stop  at  it :  he  merely  asks  be- 
cause  his   mouth   is   full   of  words,  and  they 
must  needs  dribble  out  in  some  form  or  other. 
In  this  case  it  takes  an  interrogative  form.     A 
tiresome   individual   this ;    one    cannot    help 
speculating  how  many  times  in  the  course  of 
his  life  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  inform 
his  fellow-creatures  that  the  morning  has  been 
fine  or  cold,   as  the  case  might  be,  and  the 
weather  generally  seasonable,  or  the  reverse. 

I  have  not  said  much  all  this  time  about 
good  listeners.  They  are  scarce,  almost  as 
scarce  as  good  talkers.  A  good  listener  is  no 
egotist,  but  has  a  moderate  opinion  of  himself, 
is  possessed  of  a  great  desire  of  information 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  of  a  hundred 
other  fine  qualities.  It  is  too  much  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  listening  is  a  merely  neg- 
ative proceeding,  but  such  is  very  far  from 
being  really  the  case.  A  perfectly  inert  per- 
son is  not  a  good  listener,  any  more  than  a 
bolster  is.  You  require  the  recipient  of  your 
talk  to  manifest  intelligence,  to  show  interest,, 
and,  what  is  more,  to  feel  it.  The  fact  is,  that 
to  listen  well  —  as  to  do  anything  else  well  —  ' 
is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy  even  to  seem  to. 
listen  well,  as  we  observe  notably  in  the  con- 
duct of  bad  actors  and  stage  amateurs,  who 
break  down  in  this  particular,  perhaps  more 
often  and  more  frequently  than  in  any  other. 

But  it  was  even  more  in  his  society 
than  in  his  writing  that  our  friend  showed 
himself  as  he  was.     His  talking  was  un- 
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like  that  of  anybody  else  ;  it  sometimes 
put  me  in  mind  of  another  voice  out  of 
the  past.  There  was  an  earnest  wit,  a 
gentle  audacity  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion that  made  it  come  home  to  us  all. 
Of  late,  E.  R.  was  saying  he  spoke  with 
a  quiet  and  impressive  authority  that  we 
all  unconsciously  acknowledged.  The 
end  of  pain  was  near.  Of  his  long  suf- 
ferings he  never  complained.  But  if  he 
spoke  of  himself,  it  was  with  some  kind 
little  joke  or  humourous  conceit  and  allu- 
sion to  the  philosophy  of  endurance,  nor 
was  it  until  after  his  death  that  we  knew 
what  his  martyrdom  had  been,  nor  with 
what  courage  he  had  borne  it. 

He  thought  of  serious  things  very  con- 
stantly, although  not  in  the  conventional 
manner.  One  of  the  last  times  that  we 
met  he  said  to  me,  "  I  feel  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  unlike  that  of  an  earthly  father,  and 
that  as  an  earthly  father,  so  He  rejoices 
in  the  prosperity  and  material  well-doing 
of  his  children."  Another  time,  quoting 
from  the  Roundabout  Papers^  he  said 
suddenly,  "  '  Be  good,  my  dear,'  Depend 
upon  it,  that  is  the  whole  philosophy  of 
life  ;  it  is  very  simple." 

Speaking  of  a  friend,  he  said  with  some 
emotion,  "  I  think  I  love  M.  as  well  as  if 
he  were  dead." 

He  had  a  fancy,  that  we  all  used  to 
laugh  over  with  him,  of  a  great  central 
building,  something  like  the  Albert  Hall, 
for  friends  to  live  in  together,  with  gal- 
leries for  the  sleepless  to  walk  in  at 
night. 

Perhaps  some  people  may  think  that 
allusions  so  personal  as  these  are  scarce- 
ly fitted  for  the  pages  of  a  Magazine,  but 
what  is  there  in  truth  more  unpersonal 
than  the  thought  of  a  wise  and  gentle 
spirit,  of  a  generous  and  truthful  life  .^ 
Here  is  a  life  that  belongs  to  us  all ;  we 
have  all  been  the  better  for  the  existence 
of  the  one  man.  He  could  not  be  good 
without  doing  good  in  his  generation,  nor 
speak  the  truth  as  he  did  without  adding 
to  the  sum  of  true  things.  And  the  les- 
son that  he  taught  us  was  —  "Let  us  be 
true  to  ourselves  ;  do  not  let  us  be  afraid 
to  be  ourselves,  to  love  each  other  and 
to  speak  and  to  trust  in  each  other." 

Last  night  the  moon  rose  very  pale  at 
first,  then  blushing  flame-like  through  the 
drifting  vapours  as  they  rose  far  beyond 
the  downs  ;  a  great  black-bird  sat  watch- 
ing the  shifting  shadowy  worlds  from  the 
bare  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  colts  in  the 
field  set  off    scampering 
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eleven  o'clock,  the  mists  had  dissolved 
into  a  silent  silver  and  nightingale- 
broken  dream —  in  which  were  vaporous 
downs,  moonlight,  sweet  sudden  stars, 
and  clouds  drifting,  like  soire  slow  flight 

of  silver  birds.     L took  us  to  a  little 

terrace  at  the  end  of  his  father's  garden. 
All  the  kingdoms  of  the  night  lay  spread 
before  us,  bounded  by  dr'eams.'  For  a 
minute  we  stood  listening  to  the  aound 
of  the  monotonous  wave  that  beats  away 
our  time  in  this  pleasant  place,  and  then 
it  ceased  —  and  in  the  utter  silence  a 
cuckoo  called,  and  then  the  nightingale 
began,  and  then  the  wave  answered  once 
more.  It  will  all  be  a  dream  to-morrow, 
as  we  stumble  into  the  noise,  and  light, 
and  work  of  life  again.  Monday  comes 
commonplace,  garish,  and  one  can  scar-ce 
believe  in  the  mystical  Sunday  night. 
And  yet  this  tranquil  Sunday  night  is 
more  true  than  the  flashiest  gas-lamp 
in  Piccadilly.  Natural  things  seem  in- 
spired at  times,  and  beyond  themselves, 
and  to  carry  us  upwards  and  beyond  our 
gas-lamps  ;  so  do  people  seem  revealed 
to  us 
peace. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
THE  TRAVELLER'S   CALENDAR. 

[The  following  List  has  been  compiled  for 
travellers  anxious  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
time  aboad.  Cuiious  and  interesting  events 
are  often  missed  from  not  knowing  when  they 
occur.  The  writer  went  to  Naples  a  few  years 
ago  to  see  the  "  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius  "  on  the  19th  to  26th  September. 
By  waiting  till  December  he  might  have  in- 
cluded in  one  journey  of  very  little  more  ex- 
tent, the  great  Festa  of  the  year  at  Loreto 
(Dec.  10),  the  "liquefaction"  at  Naples  (Dec. 
16),  and  Christmas  Day  at  Rome  —  twa  of 
which  events  he  missed  merely  for  want  of 
some  such  list  as  that  now  given.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  somewhat  unusual  appearance  of  such 
a  calendar  in  Macmillan  will  be  pardoned  by 
its  readers  for  the  sake  of  the  end  it  vSeeks  to 
gain.  Every  care  has  l)een  taken  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  dates,  but  mistakes  will  inevit- 
ably occur  in  a  first  attempt,  and  the  writer 
will  be  glad  to  receive  corrections  or  sugges- 
tions for  use  in  a  republication  next  year, 
should  the  calendar  meet  with  approval.  — 
Editor  M.  M.] 


I.  Immovable. 
Jan7iary. 
I.  The  Circumcision.      Papal  Chapel  at 
the  Sistine;*    drawing  for  patron 

*  "Papal    Chapel"    signifies    the   presence   of    the 
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saints  at  Sta.  Maria  in  Campi- 
telli,  Rome. 

Commencement  of  a  fair  at  Leipzic. 

General  holiday  in  Paris  ;  great  dis- 
play of  eirennes. 
2.  Festival  in  the  Alhambra ;    anniver- 
sary of  the   Catholic  conquest  of 
Granada. 

5.  Fair  of   the   Befano,    St.  Eustachio, 

Rome. 

6.  The    Epiphany.      Procession   in    the 

Ara  Coeli  Church,  and  benedic- 
tion with  the  Santo  Bambino 
from  the  top  of  the  steps ;  ser- 
vices in  different  languages  and 
with  various  rituals,  at  the  Pro- 
paganda Church  and  Sant'  An- 
drea della  Valle,  throughout  the 
Octave. 
8.  Ste.  Gudule.  Festival  at  Ste.  Gu- 
dule,  Brussels. 

17.  St.    Anthony's     Day.      Blessing     of 

horses,  mules,  and  cattle  at  Sant' 
Antonio,  Rome  ;  with  a  popular 
festival  also,  at  San  Antonio, 
Madrid ;  and,  after  a  procession 
of  mules  round  the  church,  at 
San  Antonio,  Barcelona. 
Festival  of  St.  Anthony,  Padua. 

18.  Chair  of  St.  Peter.     Pontifical   Mass 

and  procession  of  the  Pope  in 
St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

(January  6  in  Old  Style.  Epi- 
phany of  the  Greek  Church.) 
Fair  at  Kharkoff,  South  Russia. 

Fair  at  Orel,  south  of  Moscow,  lasts 
till  February  i. 

A  crucifix  blessed  by  the  Greek 
bishops  and  priests  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bosphorus,  then  thrown 
in  the  sea  to  be  dived  for. 

20.  St.      Sebastian.       Festival     at     San 

Sebastiano ;.  popular  fete  of  the 
Miraculous  Medal  at  Sant'  An- 
drea della  Valle,  Rome. 

21.  Festival   of   St.    Meinrad   at   Einsie- 

deln,  in  Switzerland. 
St.  Agnes'  Day.     Two  lambs  blessed 

at  Sta.  Agnese,  Rome. 
23.  Festival      of      San      Ildefonso,     at 

Toledo. 
25.  Conversion    of     St.     Paul.      Chains 

exhibited  at  San  Paolo,  Rome. 
29.  Festival  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  at 

Annecy. 


Pope,  "Cardinals'  Chapel"  the  presence  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, at  High  Mass  or  Vespers.  The  Pope  himself  says 
mass  only  thrice  a  year  —  on  Easter  Day,  Christmas 
Day,  and  June  29.  It  must  be  remembered  that  since 
Rome  has  been  occupied  by  Victor  Emmanuel  her  fes- 
tivals have  lost  their  brilliancy,  and  in  many  instances 
have  been  suspended. 


A  fair  held  in  this  month  on  the  ice,  at 
Nijni  Novgorod. 

February. 

1.  St.    Ignatius.     Illumination    of    the 

subterranean  church  of   San   Cle- 
mente,  Rome,  where  he  lies. 

2.  The    Purification.     Procession     with 

candles  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 
5  to  10.  Festival  of  Sta.  Agata,  Catania, 

Sicily. 
9.  Festival  of  Ste.  AppoUine  at  Louvain. 
10.  Musical  festival  commemorating   the 
birth  of  Gretry,  at  Lidge. 

12.  Festival  of  St.  Eulalia,  Barcelona. 

22.  Illumination    round    the     miraculous 

pillar.  Cathedral  of  Zaragoza. 

23.  Festival  of  St.  Marta,  Astorga. 

March. 
I.  Festival   of    San    Hiscio,    at    Tarifa, 

Gibraltar. 
9.  Sta.  Francesca  Romana.     Fete  at  the 

Tor  de    Specchi,  and  at  the  Casa 

degli  Esercizj,  Rome. 

13.  Festival  of  St.  Gregory,  at  San    Gre- 

gorio,  Rome. 
12.  "  Fiesta  de  las  reliquias,"  Oviedo. 
19.  Festival  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Badajos. 

Fete  in  San  Giuseppe,  Rome. 
25.  The    Annunciation.      Papal     Chapel, 
Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Rome. 
Festival  at  the  Annunziata  Church, 

Florence. 
"  Kermesse  de  Messine,"  at  Mons. 
Festival  at  Tinos  :  pilgrimages  from 
ail  parts  of  Greece. 

April. 

4.  Festival  of  San  Vincente  at  Valencia. 

23.  St.    George's    Day.     Festival,    flower 

fair  and  tournaments,  at  Barcelona. 

Exposition  of  relics,  San  Giorgio  in 

Velabro,  Rome. 
A  fair  commences  at  Augsburg,  last- 
ing a  fortnight. 
Also  St.  Adalbert's  Day.     Great  fair 
at  Gniessen,  in  Prussian  Poland. 

25.  St.  Mark.     Procession  of  clergy  from 

San  Marco  to  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 
Festival  at  Venice. 
25  to  27.    Fair  of  Mairena,  Seville. 

26.  Translation  of  Sta.  Leocadia.     Festi- 

val at  Toledo. 
Pilgrimages  to   Genazzano  in  the  Sa- 
bine Hills. 
30.  Festival  of   St.  Catherine   at   Siena, 
and  at  the  Minerva,  Rome. 
On  the   second    Thursday  in   April,   a 
Swiss  celebration  of  the  victory  of  Na- 
fels,  on  the  battle-field. 

Fairs  are   held   in  this  month  at    Se- 
ville and  at  Alessandria. 
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May. 

1.  Popular  holiday  in  the  Augarten,  Vi- 

enna. 
Fair  at  Xeres,  Spain. 
Pilgrimage  to  St.  Walpurga's  Church, 

Eichstadt,  Bavaria. 
Processions  at  Russon,  in  Belgium : 

Tournai,  and  Haeckeldover. 

2.  "  Dos  de  Maio,"  political  festival  at 

Madrid. 

3.  Invention  Holy  Cross  ;  relics  carried 

in  procession  through  Milan. 
Relics    exposed     at     Santo     Croce, 

Rome. 
5.  (St.    George's   day,   April    23,    O.  S.) 

Festival  of  St.  George's  Monastery 

in  the  Crimea. 
Fair  at   Elisavetgrad,  Russia. 
8.  Pilgrimage  to  St.  Michael's  Church, 

Manfredonia,  Naples. 
Fete  of  San  Michele,  Tivoli. 

15.  Festival  of  San  Isidro,  Madrid  ;  "  Ro- 

meria,"  singing,  dancing. 
16  to  24.  Festival  of   St.  John  Nepomuk 
at  Prague  ;  concourse  of  pilgrims  ; 
Mass  on  the  great  bridge. 

16.  Pilgrimage  to  the  house  of   St.  John 

Nepomuk,  near  Pilsen. 
20.  Horse  Fair  at  Ronda,  near  Gibraltar. 

25.  Pilgrimage   to  Santiago  de  Penalva, 

in  the  "  Vierzo,"  province  of  Leon, 
Spain. 

26.  San    Filippo    Neri.     Papal    Chapel, 

Chiesa   Nuova,  Rome  :  his   rooms 
shown. 
30.  Military  Mass  and  exposition  of  the 
body  of   St.    Ferdinand  in  Seville 
Cathedral. 
First  Sunday  in  May.  —  Miracle  of  St. 
Januarius,   Naples.     Feast  of   the  trans- 
lation of  his  rehcs. 

Pilgrimages  at  Louvain. 
First  Monday  in  May.  —  Festival   in 
Bruges. 

First  Friday  i7i  May.  —  Sham  battle 
fought  by  the  women  of  Jaca,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

Last  Monday  in  May  or  first  Monday 
in  June. —  Procession  of  the  Tramontana, 
Figueras,  Asturias. 

June. 
5  to  7.  Fair  at  Granada. 
13.  Festival  of   San  Antonio,  Madrid. 

15.  Sailing  of  the  fleet  of   herring-boats 

from  Vlaardinger,  Rotterdam. 
Through  the  eight  Sundays  of 
the  fishing  season  sermons  are 
preached  on  sea-shore  in  Riigen. 

16.  Once  in  every  three  years  the  "  Fete 

de  la  luminara  "  at  Pisa,  with  illu- 
minations. 


Festival   "  du  sacrd   cceur "  at   Mar- 
seille, commemorating   the   cessa- 
tion of  a  great  plague. 
18.  Festival    of    San    Ciriaco    and    Sta. 

Paula,  at  Malaga. 
13.  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist,  or   Mid-sum- 
mer Day.     Bonfires  in    Norway. 

Pilgrimage    to    St.  Jean  du    Doigt, 
Brittany. 

Fireworks  and  races  of  bare-backed 
horses,  at  Florence. 
24.  St.  John  Baptist.  Chariot  races.  High 
Mass  in   cathedral,  and   illumina- 
tions, at  Florence. 

Papal  Chapel,  San  Giovanni  Laterano, 
Rome. 

Festival-day  at  Seville,  at   Zaragoza, 
and  at  Toledo. 

Relics  of  St.  John  carried  in  proces- 
sion in  Genoa  Cathedral. 

Horse  Fair  at  Leon. 

(O.    S.  June    12.)  Fair  at  Berdichef, 
South  Russia. 
26.  Festival  of  St.  Vigilius,  at  Trent. 

28.  Eve  of   St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     Ves- 

pers in  Papal   Chapel  at    St.    Pe- 
ter's ;    illumination  of  the  dome. 
The  pilgrimage  for  Maria  Zell  leaves 
Vienna. 

29.  St.  Peter  and   St.  Paul.     High  Mass 

by  the  Pope  in  St.  Peter's  ;  exposi- 
tion of  relics  at    San  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  ;  fireworks  and  girandoles 
on  Monte  Pincio. 
The  Mamertine   prisons  illuminated 

through  the  Octave. 
Swiss   wrestling   match   at    Schupf- 
heim. 
29  to  July  18.  Fair  at  Pamplona,  Navarre. 
The  Miracle  Play  at  Ober  Ammergau, 
which  occurs  every  ten  years,  begins  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  June,  and  is  continued 
each  Sunday  till  the  end  of  September. 
It  takes  place  next  in  1880. 

July. 

6.  Pilrimage  returns  to  Vienna  from  Ma- 
ria Zell. 

2  to  4.  Festival  of  thp  Madonna  dell' 
Orto,  Rapello,  on  the  Riviera ;  il- 
luminations on  the  coast. 

4.  Declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. 

6.  (June,  24,  O.  S.)    Festival  at   Boujah, 

near  Smyrna,  commencing  on  the 
previous  evening. 
Horse  Fair  at  Nijni   Novgorod. 

7.  Festival   of    St.    Firmin,    Pamplona ; 

procession  of  "los  gigantes." 
(June  25,  O.  S.)     Fair  held  round  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Nativity,  at  Mu- 
rom, Russia. 
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8.  Commemoration  of  the  victory  of 
Sempach,  on  the  battle-field. 

9  to  12.  (June  27  to  30.)  Fair  at  the  mon- 
astery of  Walaam,  Lake  Ladoga. 

10  to  24.  Once  in  every  seven  years,  ex- 

hibition of  the  "grandes  reliques  " 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  relics  sent  by 
Haroun  to  Charlemagne.  Next 
year  of  exhibition,  1874. 

11  to  15.  Festival  of   Sta.  Rosalia,  Paler- 

mo. Illumination  of  the  cathedral 
on  the  15th. 

14.  (July  2,  O.  S.)  Festival  of  the  miracu- 
lous image  at  Riazan,  south  of  Mos- 
cow. 

16  and  following  Sunday.  Festival  of  the 
Virgin  del   Carmen,  Santander. 

20  to  August  8.  Fair  at  Sinigaglia,  on  the 

coast  above  Ancona. 

21  to  August  I.  Festival  of  the  great  Con- 

vent of  Assisi. 
22.  Pilgrimage  to  a  little  church  on  the 
Rigi,  followed  by  wrestling,  jodel- 
ing,  &c. 
(July  10,  O.  S.)     Great  fair  at  Polta- 
va, Russia,  lasting  for  a  month. 
25.  St.  James.     Festival  at  Santiago  de 
Compostella,    at     Barcelona,    and 
throughout  Spain. 
Country    festivals    and    bonfires    in 
Swabia  and  in  Switzerland. 
31.  S.  Ignatius  Loyola.     Festival  at   the 
Gesu,  Rome. 
Festival  at  Escalonilla,  Estremadura. 
31  and     August    i.      Pilgrimages    from 
Smyrna  to  the  Convent  of  Elias. 
First    Sunday    in    July. —  Festival  of 
St.  Rombauld,  Malines. 

Second  Sunday. —  Festival  at  Louvain, 
Kermesse  at  Ghent. 

Sunday  following  July  15. —  Proces- 
sion of  the  miraculous  wafer,  in  Ste. 
Gudule,  at  Brussels. 

Last  Sunday  in  July. —  Procession  at 
Furnes,  in  Belgium. 

Swiss  wrestling  matches  are  held  on 
the  Sunday  following  July  6th,  at  Seealp, 
on  the  Sunday  following  July  25th  at  Ba- 
tersalp,  and  on  the  26th  at  Sachsen  and 
on  the  Engstenalp. 

In  this  month  a  great  fair  is  held  at 
Tarascon,  on  the  Rhone,  opposite  Beau- 
caire. 

Throughout  July  the  "  Turnervereine  " 
hold  their  meetings  in  Germany. 

Late  in  the  month  the  "  Kermesse  "  is 
held  in   Brussels. 

Throughout  the  month  numerous  pil- 
grimages to  St.  Anne  d'Auray,  in  Brit- 
tany. 

Every  five  years  a  festival  of  the  guilds 
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is  held  in  Malines  ;  it  will  next   occur  in 

1874. 

In  July  of  this  year  a  great  "  Sanger- 
fest  "  is  to  be  held  at  Lucerne,  in  a  colos- 
sal temporary  theatre. 

August. 

The   great  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod    is 

best  visited  at  the  end  of  August ;  it  lasts 

from  about  July  27  to  September  22  (July 

15  to  September  10,  O.S.). 

I.  St.  Peter's  Chains.     Festival  at  San 

Pietro  in  Vincoli,  Rome. 
I  and  2.     Great  festival  at  Assisi. 

4.  St.   Dominic.     Fete  at  the   Minerva, 

Rome. 

5.  Sta.    Maria    ad     Nives.       Cardinals' 

Chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
Rome.  White  flowers  showered 
from  the  roof  of  the  Borghese 
Chapel  during  the  function. 

6.  Festival  at  Oviedo  and  at  Avila. 

10.  Fete  des  drapiers,  Vire,   Normandy. 

San  Lorenzo.     Fete  in   his  churches. 

12   or  14 

Maria  Zell. 

15.  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

High  Mass  in  presence  of  the  Pope, 
at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome : 
benediction  from  the  balcony. 

Pilgrimage  to  Monte  di  Roccia,  Stisa. 

Pilgrimage  to  Sta.  Maria  delle  Gra- 
zie,  near  Mantua. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Sacro  Monte,  Va- 
rallo,  Piemont. 

Festival  at  Church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Soviore,  Spezia. 

Festiv^al  at  Capodimonte,  Naples. 

Pilgrimage  to  Massa  Lubrense,  Sor- 
rento. 

Fete  de  la  Vara,  Messina. 

Decorations  and  musical  services, 
Florence. 

Great  festival  throughout  Spain. 

Fair  at  Xerez,  Spain. 

Festival  at  Tinos  ;  pilgrimages  there 
from  Greece. 

Great  festival  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde,  Marseille.  The  silver  stat- 
ue is  carried  into  the  town  the  pre- 
vious evening  on  sailors'  shoul- 
ders ;  taken  through  the  streets 
on  August  15  in  solemn  proces- 
sion ;  and  next  day  the  sailors  bear 
it  back  to  the  Chapel,  with  "  sta- 
tions "  by  the  way. 

16.  Horse  races  at  Siena,  Italy. 

19,  Festival  of  Sta.  Agata,   Catania,   Si- 

cily. 

20.  Festival  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary, 

at   Pesth. 
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Festivals    of    St.    Greiras    and    St. 
Roque,  near  Gibraltar. 
22.  Exposition  of  St.  Ferdinand's   body, 
and  military  music,  in   Seville  Ca- 
thedral. 

26.  Commemoration  at  Basle  of  the  bat- 

tle of   St.  Jacques. 

27.  Festival  of  St.  Teresa  in  Spain. 
(August  15.  O.S.)     Festival  in  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption,  Moscow. 

Fair  at  Berdichef,  Russia. 

Festival  at  Bournabat,  near  Smyrna. 

28.  29.  (August   16,  17,  O.S.)     Festival  at 

Troitska  Monastery,  Moscow. 

First  Sunday  in  Augtist. —  Festival  at 
Ypr^s. 

Swiss  wrestling  matches  —  August  10, 
at  Rigi  Kaltbad  and  the  Tann  Alp  ;  15, 
at  Mont  Joli  ;  first  Sunday  in  the  month 
at  Meyringen,  and  at  the  Wengern  Alp  ; 
second  and  last  Sundays  at  Ennetegg. 

Sunday  following  August  15. —  Ker- 
messe  at  Antwerp."  The  Giant  carried 
through  the  town  on  Rubens'  Car. 

In  this  month,  festival  of  the  Panegyris 
in  Mitylene. 

On  August  17,  18,  and  19  of  this  year, 
the  Schumann  Festival  will  be  held  at 
Bonn. 

Late  in  August,  or  early  in  September, 
"  Raft  parties  "  in  the  Black  Forest  at 
Wildbad  and  other  places. 

September. 

I.  Blessing  of  fennel  at  the  altar  of  St. 

Gil,  Xativa,  Spain. 
I  to  19.     Fair  at  Lugo,  Ravenna. 
4.  Pilgrimage  to  Rosalien  Capelle,  near 

Vienna. 
Pilgrimage  to    Mt.  Pellegrino,  near 

Palermo. 
8.  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Pa- 
pal Chapel,  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo, 

Rome. 
Festival  on  the  Superga,  Turin. 
Festival  at  Varallo  ;  procession    up 

the  Calvary. 
Pilgrimage  to   the  Sanctuary  of    N. 

Donna  dei   fiori,  at  Brk,  south  of 

Turin. 
Festival  at  Florence  —  "  rificolone," 

and  decoration  of  street  altars. 
Fair  at  Locarno,  on  Lago  Maggiore. 
Festival  at  Piedigrotta,  Naples. 
Festival    at    St.  Ulrich,  among    the 

Dolomites. 
Pilgrimage  to  Nra.  Sefiora  de   Cova- 

donga,  in  the  Asturias. 
Pilgrimage  to  the  miraculous  image 

of    the     Pefta     de    Francia,    near 

Ciudad  Rodrigo. 


Pilgrimage    to     the    Cueva     Santa, 

Alcubas,  Valencia. 
Processions  and  open-air    Mass    at 
Vienna. 
8  to  10.     Festivals  of  N.  Sra.  de  Fuen- 

santa,  Cordova. 
9.  Viennese   popular  holiday  to   Maria 

Brunn. 
14.  Festival   of  the  Engel    Weihe,   with 
open-air    Mass  and    illuminations 
at  Einsiedeln. 
Festival   at   the    Cruz   de    Sobrarve, 
Pyrenees. 
17.  Festival    of    St.    Lambert,    Miinster 
Cathedral. 

19  to  26.     Miracle  and  great  Feast  of  St. 

Januarius,  Naples. 

20  to  30.  Fair  at  Valladolid. 

20  to  Oct.  12.  (Sept.  8  to  31,  O.S.)  Fair 
at  Orel,  south  of  Moscow. 

21.  Fair  at  Reinosa,  Burgos. 

22.  Festival  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Moritz, 

Canton  Valais,  Switzerland.  High 
mass  and  processions ;  illumina- 
tions on  previous  evening. 

23.  Festival  of  Sta.  Tecla,  at  Tarragona. 
23  to  26.      Fetes  de  Septembre,  Brussels. 

On  the  23rd  a  Requiem  Mass  in  Ste. 
Gudule. 

28.  Festival  of  St.  Wenceslaus  at  Prague. 
Volksfest  at  Cannstadt. 

29.  St.  Michael's    Day.     Service    at    St. 

Michael's    Hermitage,  Wildkirchli, 
Appenzell. 
Fair  at  Leipsic. 

Exposition  of  the  miraculous  "  For- 
ma" at  the  Escurial. 
Pilgrimage  to  Liria,  Valencia. 
29  to  Oct.  5.     Fair  at  Alicante. 

Swiss  wrestling  matches,  first  Sun- 
day in  the  month  and  Sunday  following 
the  2 1  St,  at  Ennetegg ;  Sept.  29,  at 
Schiipfheim. 

First  Sunday  in  September. —  Kermesse 
at  Hal. 

On  the  second  Monday  in  September 
the  Kirmes  begins  at  Amsterdam,  lasting 
about  a  fortnight.  The  first  Saturday  is 
the  chief  day. 

October. 

I.  Day  of  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes. 

4.  Festival  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi. 

5.  Festival  of  San  Froylan,  Leon. 

8.  Festival    at    Seidekeim,   eight   miles 

from  Smyrna. 

9.  Festival  at  Xerez. 

12.  Festival  of  the  Virgin's  descent,  at 

Zaragoza.  . 

28.  Exposition  of  the  miraculous 
"  Forma  "  at  the  Escurial, 
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29.  Festival  of  San  Narciso  at  Gerona, 

Catalonia. 
29.  to  Nov.  4.     Fair  at   Moncalieri,  near 

Turin. 
31.  Eve  of  All  Saints.     Visits  paid  to  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Sebastian,  Seville. 

First  Sunday  of  October. —  Rosary 
Sunday.  Great  procession  from  the 
Minerva,  Rome. 

"  Rosenkranzsonntag."  Festival  at 
Einsiedeln. 

Processions  in  Belgium,  at  Namur, 
Nivelles,  &c. 

A  Volksfest  begins  at  Munich,  last- 
ing two  or  three  days. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month  a 
Volksfest,  lasting  two  or  three  days, 
at  Wertheim,  near  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. 

Sundays  and  Thursdays  in  this  month, 
popular  holidays  in  Rome,  on  the  Monte 
Testaccio. 

Sunday  Jtearest  October  14. —  Proces- 
sion of  Ste.  Angadreme  at  Beauvais,  in 
commemoration  of  the  siege. 

Third  Sunday  in  October. —  Kermesse 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  Austria. 


Nove?nber. 


I. 


2. 


All  Saints.  Crowds  visit  the  Naples 
cemeteries,  and  the  Campo  Santo, 
Rome. 

In  the  confraternity  cemeteries  at 
Rome,  waxen  tableaux,  life-size, 
in  impromptu  theatres,  represent 
Scripture  subjects  or  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  martyrs  :  exposed  all 
through  the  Octave. 

All  Souls.  Cemeteries  at  Seville,  at 
Barcelona,  and  throughout  Spain, 
much  visited. 

Crowds  visit  P^re  la  Chaise,  Paris. 

Graves  in  Bohemia  and  in  Munich 
decked  with  flowers  and  lights. 

Cemeteries  in  Vienna  much  visited. 
4.  San    Carlo    Borromeo.      Great    fete 
at  Milan. 

Papal  Chapel,   San  Carlo  al   Corso, 
Rome. 
6.  Festival  at  Bremen.    . 
II  and  25.     Days  of  public  shooting  on 
the  Lake  of  Albufera,  Valencia. 

Commemorative  service  on  the 
battle-field  of  Morgarten,  Swit- 
zerland. 

St.  Cecilia.  Festival  in  Sta.  Cecilia, 
Rome,  and  illumination  of  cata- 
comb of  San  Callisto. 

St.  Clement.  Festival  in  San 
Clement,  Rome,  and  illumina- 
tion of  the  subterranean  church. 


16. 


22. 


23 
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3.  S. 


Fete 
at   Sta. 


at    the 
Lucia, 


4- 


Francis     Xavier. 
Gesu,    Rome,    and 
Bologna. 
Fete   of   the    artillerymen,    and  mili- 
tary mass  at  Sta.  Maria  in  Trans- 
pontina,  Rome. 
6.  Festival  at  Alicante. 

8.  Immaculate       Conception.  Papal 

Chapel  in  Sistine,  Rome. 
Through    the    Octave,    solemn   dan- 
cing   of     the     Seises     in    Seville 
Cathedral. 

9.  (Nov.  27,  O.  S.)     Festival  at  Kursk. 
10.  Great    Festival    at    the    Santa   Casa 

in  Loreto. 
16.  Miracle    of     St.    Januarius,    Naples. 

Feast  of  his  "  Patrocinio." 
21.  Fair  at  Barcelona. 
24.  Christmas  Eve.     "  Presepe  "  in  every 
church  and  house  in  Naples. 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Crib  in  Sta. 

Maria  Maggiore,  Rome. 
Nocturnal   services    at   the  Vatican, 

Sistine  Chapel,  &c. 
Christmas   Day.     High  Mass  by  the 

Pope  in  St.  Peter's. 
Festival  of    the    "  Presepe "   at   the 
Ara  Coeli.     Sermons  preached  by 
boys    daily    for     ten    days    after- 
wards. 

Stephen.     Popular  fete,  San  Ste- 
fano  Rotondo,  Rome. 
Te    Deum,    attended    by   Pope    and 
Cardinals,  at  the  Gesu,  Rome. 


25 


26.  S. 


31 


II.  Movable  Festivals. 

Carnival. —  At  Rome  this  begins  on  the 
Saturday  week  before  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  lasts  to  Shrove  Tuesday.  Masquer- 
ades and  horse-races  each  afternoon ; 
lighting  and  blowing  out  of  the  tapers 
on  the  last  evening. 

At  Florence,  processions,  &c. 

At  Milan  the  Carnival  lasts  till  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  through  the  "Ambro- 
sian  rite  "  observed  there. 

In  Spain  the  Carnival  is  best  seen  at 
Barcelona  (where,  on  the  first  day  of 
Lent,  "the  Carnival  is  buried");  at 
Malaga ;  at  Madrid,  for  three  days.  At 
Seville,  solemn  dancing  of  the  Seises  in 
the  Cathedral. 

In  Belgium  the  Carnival  is  kept  for 
three  days  before  Ash  Wednesday  at 
Antwerp,  Courtrai,  &c.  The  first  Sun- 
day in  Lent  is  a  great  Carnival  day  at 
Bruges,  Grammont,  &c. 

In  Germany  the  Carnival  is  most 
observed  at  Cologne,  and  in  Bohemia,, 
on  the  three  days  before  Ash  Wednes- 
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day.  At  Munich  the  "  Metzgersprung  " 
on  the  Monday  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day. 

At  Lucerne  a  curious  grotesque  pro- 
cession takes  place  on  the  Thursday 
before  Ash  Wednesday. 

Ash  Wednesday. —  High  Mass  in  St. 
Peter's ;  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the 
heads  of  the  Cardinals. 

Third  Siifiday  in  Lefit. —  Exposition 
of  rehcs,  and  great  concourse  of  people 
at  San  Lorenzo,  Rome,  "  Carnevaletto 
delle  donne," 

During  Lent,  Passion  Plays  frequent 
at  Madrid,  and  throughout  Spain. 

Passion  Sunday. —  A  sermon  in  the 
open  air  at  Seville. 

Palm  Sunday. —  The  Pope  is  carried 
into  St.  Peter's,  consecrates  the  palms, 
and  is  carried  round  the  building. 

Tuesday  to  Thursday  in  Holy  Week. — 
"  Foire  aux  jambons,"  Paris. 

Good  F'riday. —  Pergolesi's  "  Stabat 
Mater "  sung  at  the  Jesuits'  Church, 
Munich. 

"  Holy  Sepulchre  "  in  every  church  at 
Vienna  :  great  crowds. 

Easter  Eve. —  Great  Court  procession 
at  Vienna  in  the  Imperial  Palace. 

Easter  Sunday. —  Naples.  Pilgrimage 
of  Antignano. 

Easter  Mojtday. —  Chief  day  on  the 
Prater,  Vienna. 

Secofid  Sunday  after  Easter. —  Great 
fair  of  Leipzig  begins,  for  three  weeks. 

In  the  Rogation  Days  processions  at 
Rome  :  at  Bruges,  Nivelles,  and  through- 
out Belgium. 

Ascetision  Day. —  Papal  Chapel  at  St. 
John  Lateran,  Rome,  with  the  Pope's 
benediction  given  from  the  balcony. 

Gathering  of  the  tribe  of  the  Mara- 
gatos  at  Astorga  ;  dancing. 

Popular  festival  at  Coire. 

Sunday  after  Ascension  Day. —  Festi- 
val at  Tell's  Chapel,  on  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  High  Mass  and  patriotic 
sermon.     Congregation  in  boats. 

Whit  Sunday. —  Papal  Chapel  in  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Pilgrimage  (during  five  days)  to 
Monte  Virgine,  near  Naples.  Peasants' 
dances  at  Mercogliano. 

Whit  Monday. —  Peasants'  ball  in  the 
Adelsberg  caverns  (illuminated). 

Peasants'  dances  and  illuminations 
in  the  Nebelhohle  Cavern,  near  Lich- 
tenstein,  Wiirtemberg. 

Festival  at  Toulouse,  with  processions. 
"  Fete  des  corps  saints." 

Procession  at  Nivelles,  Belgium. 

Whit    Tuesday. —  Pilgrimage     to     St. 


Willibrod's  Church,  Echternach,  Luxem- 
burg.    Dancing  procession. 

Pilgrimages  to  Hal,  in  Belgium. 

The  "  Niederrheinische  Musikfest  "  is 
held  yearly,  at  Whitsuntide,  in  Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Diisseldorf,  or  Elberfeld. 
This  year  it  will  be  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Trinity  Sunday. —  Procession  of  the 
Lumegon  at  Mons. 

Pilgrimage  to  Walcourt,  Belgium. 

HOLY   WEEK   IN   ROME. 

Every  evening,  at  the  Trinitk  dei 
Pellegrini,  the  feet  of  pilgrims  are 
washed  by  noble  ladies. 

Wednesday. —  "  Tenebrje,"  with  gradual 
extinguishing  of  lights. 

"  Miserere "  sung  before  the  Pope  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Holy  Thursday. —  High  Mass  in  Sis- 
tine  Chapel ;  procession  of  the  Pope  to 
the  Pauline  Chapel,  which  is  illumi- 
nated ;  he  blesses  the  people  from  the 
balcony  in  front  of  St.  Peter's. 

"  Lavandaia."  The  Pope  washes  the 
feet  of  thirteen  priests  in  St  Peter's. 

"  Cena."  The  Pope  waits  on  the  thir- 
teen priests  at  table,  in  the  Vatican. 
"  Tenebrae  "  and  "  Miserere  "  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel.  Illumination  of  Pauline  and 
other  chapels. 

Good  Friday.  —  "  Tenebrae  "  repeated, 
and  "  Miserere." 

Adoration  of  relics  in  St.  Peter's,  by 
the  Pope. 

Saturday.  —  Public  baptism  of  Jews, 
&c.,  in  the  Baptistery  of  Constantine. 

Palestrina  Mass.  Easter  Eve  service 
at  St.  Peter's. 

Easter  Sunday.  —  The  Pope  carried 
into  St.  Peter's  ;  celebrates  Mass  ;  silver 
trumpets  sounded.  Benediction  from 
balcony.     Illumination  of  the  dome. 

Easter  Monday.  —  Fireworks. 

Florence.  —  Easter  Eve.  "  Lo  scoppio 
del  carro."  Fireworks  in  front  of  the 
Duomo. 

HOLY   WEEK   IN   SPAIN. 

Great  services  at  Seville,  Toledo,  Va- 
lencia, Valladolid,  and  other  cities. 

Processions  of  the  "  Pasos,"  ancient 
painted  and  clothed  images. 

"  Monumentos "  (great  wooden  tem- 
ples) raised  in  the  churches  for  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Host. 

Holy  Thursday.  —  Procession  of  Pasos 
at  Burgos. 

Good  Friday.  —  Illumination  of  the 
Monumento  at  Seville. 

Processions  of  Pasos  and  banners  in 
Seville,  Burgos,  &c. 
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Exhibition  of  relics  at  Oviedo. 

Easter  Eve.  —  Rending  of  the  Veil  at 
Seville. 

Easter  Monday.  —  Procession  of  the 
Sacrament. 

Fair  at  El  Padron,  Santiago. 

Festival  at  Torrijos,  Estremadura. 

Easter  Eve  to  Easter  Monday.  —  Fair 
at  Seville  for  the  sale  of  Paschal  lambs. 

"  CORPUS  CHRISTI,"  OR  "  CORPUS  DOMINI.'' 

{Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday) 
June  12,  1873. 

A  festival  with  processions  at  Trieste, 
Vienna,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  cities. 

Chief  festival  of  the  year  in  Spain. 

Seville.  —  The  Ouiresters  or  Seises 
dance  before  the  high  altar  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, with  castanets,  and  dresses  of  Philip 
III.'s  time. 

Valencia.  —  Religious  procession  :  also 
at  Toledo,  Santiago,  Barcelona,  Granada, 
&c.  Processions  of  "  Pasos  "  and  of  the 
Sacrament. 

Assembly  and  dances  of  the  Maragatos 
at  Astorga. 

Ro7ne.  —  High  Mass  in  Sistine  Chapel. 
The  Pope  then  carries  the  Sacrament  in 
procession  to  the  Vatican  Basilica. 

Two  processions  every  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  Octave  in  Rome. 

Munich.  —  ("  Fronleichnamsfest  "). 
Guild  processions  and  open-air  services. 

Osteoid.  —  Blessing  of  the  sea. 

Portugal.  —  Image  of  St.  George  car- 
ried on  horseback  through  the  streets  of 
Lisbon. 

On  the  Octave  day,  procession  at  Gen- 
zano  in  the  Alban  hills  ;  the  streets  car- 
peted with  flowers. 

GREEK    CHURCH    FESTIVALS. 

Greek  Easter.  —  Monday  in  Holy  Week. 
—  Bathing  of  pilgrims  in  the  Jordan  ;  en- 
campment in  the  plains. 

Easter  Eve.  —  Ceremony  of  the  Holy 
Fire  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem. 

Ringing  of  bells  in  Moscow. 

Midnight  services  in  Constantinople. 

Easter  Sunday.  —  Processions  through 
the  Streets  of  Pera  (Constantinople). 

Annual  feast  of  the  Church  of  BalukH, 
Constantinople. 

Great  celebration  of  Easter  throughout 
Russia,  especially  at  the  Resurrection 
Monastery  near  Moscow. 

Easter  Festival.  —  Dances,  &c.,  in 
Rhodes,  at  Archangelo. 

Carnival  and  Easter  Weeks.  —  Fairs 
and  sledging  on  the  Boulevards  of  Mos- 
cow. 


Fifth  and  Sixth  Weeks  after  Easter.  — 
Fair  at  Oriel,  south  of  Moscow. 

Ni?ith  Friday  after  Easter.  —  Miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Virgin  carried  to  a  fair 
near  Kursk;  left  there  till  Sept.  24  (12, 
O.S.). 

Fifty  days  after  Easter.  —  Fair  of  the 
KaraKkvayLOQ  in  Cyprus. 

Easter  Sunday  in  the  Greek  Church  is 
regulated  by  different  laws  from  those 
which  fix  its  date  in  the  Western  Church- 
es. For  this  year  it  coincides  with  the 
Western  Easter,  falling  on  April  13  (April 
I,  O.S.).  Next  year  it  will  fall  on  April 
12  March  31,  O.S.) ;  in  1875,  on  April  25 
(April  13,  O.S.). 

MAHOMETAN   FESTIVALS. 

The  Turkish  months  are  lunar,  and  537 
Turkish  years  correspond  to  521  of  our 
years.  The  Turkish  year  is  thus  ten  or 
eleven  days  shorter  than  ours,  and  each 
month  in  the  course  of  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  years  t  uns  backwards  through 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  first  of 
Ramadan  for  this  year  falls  on  Oct.  23  ; 
next  year  it  will  fall  Oct.  13.  Our  system 
of  leap  year  and  the  Turkish  correspond- 
ing irregularity  — 19  years  of  354  days  to 
II  years  of  355  days  —  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  foretell  with  accuracy  the 
correspondence  of  Mahometan  and  Chris- 
tian dates. 

The  month  of  Ramadan  is  a  period  of 
strict  fasting.  This  year  it  begins  on 
October  23.  On  its  27th  day  (Nov.  18. 
1873),  falls  the  Leilet-al-Kadr,  or  night  o^ 
predestination,  celebrating  the  descent  of 
the  Koran  from  heaven.  The  Mosque  of 
St.  Sophia  is  illuminated,  and  the  Sultan 
goes  in  procession  through  Constantino- 
ple. The  Ramadan  Beiram,  "  'Eed-es- 
Sugheiyer,"  or  lesser  festival,  one  of  the 
chief  Mahometan  festivals,  succeeds  the 
end  of  Ramaddn,  and  occupies  the  first 
three  days  of  Shovval  (November  22  to 
24).  Military  parade  by  the  Sultan  at  the 
old  palace,  Constantinople.  Great  festiv- 
ities at  Cairo. 

Towards  the  end  of  Showal  takes  place 
the  solemn  departure  of  the  pilgrims  from 
Cairo  for  Mecca. 

The  Kurban  Beiram,  "  'Eed-el-Kebeer  " 
or  greater  festival,  falls  on  the  loth  of 
Zul-haj  (Jan.  28,  1874),  and  lasts  for  four 
days.  It  commemorates  the  sacrifice  by 
Abraham  of  a  ram  instead  of  his  son  (not 
Isaac,  but  Ishmael,  according  to  the  Ma- 
hometans), and  is  observed  with  great 
festivities  and  sacrifices  at  Constantino- 
ple and  Cairo  :  also  at  Mitylene,  &c. 

The  Mahometan  year  1291  commences 
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with  the  first  day  of  the  next  month  Mo- 
harram  (February  i6,  1874).  On  the  loth 
Moharram  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  El  Hoseyn  is  celebrated  at  the  Mosque 
of  Azhar,  in  Cairo.  (For  an  interesting 
account  of  this  festival  in  India  see  the 
Times  oi  April  15,  1873.) 

Late  in  the  following  month  Saffer,  the 
pilgrims  return  from  Mecca. 

The  Mirlood,  or  Moolid-en-Nebbee, 
the  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  Prophet, 
lasts  from  the  3rd  to  the  12th  of  Rebeea- 
el-Owwal,  the  last  being  the  greatest  day 
(about  April  29th,  1874),  when  the  Sultan 
goes  in  state  to  the  Mosque  of  Ahmed  at 
Constantinople,  and  when,  at  Cairo,  the 
'"Doseh"  or  "treading"  is  performed; 
two  or  three  hundred  men  throw  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  that  the  Sheykh 
may  ride  over  them  on  horseback. 

The  Moolid-el-Hassaneyn,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthdays  of  El  Hasan  and  El 
Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  Ali,  falls  in  the  next 
month,  Rebeeh-'l-akher,  and  is  observed 
for  eight  days  at  Cairo  with  great  festivi- 
ties and  illuminations,  and  reHgious  ser- 
vices at  the  Mosque  of  the  Hassaneyn. 

In  the  month  Regeb  (commencing  about 
August  24,  1873,  and  August  13,  1874)  is 
held  for  a  fortnight  the  festival  of  the 
Seyyideh,  at  the  Mosque  of  the  Seyyideh 
Zeyneb  (the  granddaughter  of  the  Proph- 
et) at  Cairo. 

On  the  26th  of  Regeb  is  celebrated  the 
ascent  of  the  Prophet  to  heaven.  On 
this  occasion,  and  also  on  the  festival  of 
the  founder  of  the  Shafeite  sect,  which 
falls  during  the  following  month  Shaaban, 
the  "  Doseh  "  used  to  be  performed  at 
Cairo,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
still  the  case. 

Three  times  a  year  a  great  festival  and 
fair  is  held  at  Tantah,  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo  — the  Viceroy  often  pres- 
ent. The  "  Cutting  of  the  Canal  "  — 
piercing  the  dam  of  the  river  Nile  —  is 
performed  with  some  ceremony  at  Cairo, 
about  the  second  week  in  August.  At 
the  full  moon  of  the  months  Regeb, 
Showdl,  and  Zul-haj,  solemn  visits  are 
paid  to  the  cemetery  of  Minieh,  on  the 
Nile,  above  Cairo.  C.  P. 


From  The  St.  James  Magazine. 
THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

a  tale  by  mm.   erckmann-chatrian,  authors  of 
"the  conscript,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  morning  of  the  following  day  was 
very  quiet  indeed.  As  I  have  before  said, 


I  had  very  few  scholars  to  attend  to  1n 
harvest  time.  Those  who  had  to  stop  in 
felt  the  effects  of  the  heat,  and  were  very 
drowsy  ;  they  would  not  have  kept  aw  ike 
at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  looking  at  the 
flies  and  shadows  cast  on  the  windows  by 
big  waggon-loads  going  by,  or  for  listen- 
ing to  the  noises  outside  —  the  reapers' 
laughter,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the 
deep  lowing  of  oxen  standing  at  barn- 
doors. Children  cannot  spell  and  say 
their  catechism  all  day  without  stopping 
and  feeling  sleepy. 

I  sat  up  at  my  raised  desk,  mending 
quills  and  writing  the  copies  out,  think- 
ing meanwhile  of  Louise's  troubles  ;  of 
the  satisfaction  she  had  given  me  as  a 
scholar,  her  good  memory  and  kind 
heart ;  her  departure  for  Molsheim,  her 
visits  during  the  holidays,  and  the  little 
presents  she  loved  to  bring  with  her.  I 
pitied  her  for  having  so  hard-hearted  a 
father  —  a  man  who  could  contemplate 
sacrificing  her  to  the  head-keeper  for  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge  and  hate  ! 

Each  time  a  fresh  cartful  went  by  its 
contents  spread  a  fragrant,  sweet  per- 
fume through  the  schoolroom,  and.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  little 
ones  who  were  deprived  of  their  games 
and  liberty  in  the  free,  open  air. 

On  the  first  stroke  of  eleven  I  called 
for  prayers,  and  gaVe  the  signal  for  de- 
parture. The  little  things  soon  slung  on 
their  small  linen  satchels,  and  were  not 
slow  in  wishing  me  good-bye,  happy  to 
stretch  their  hmbs  and  take  a  peep,  be- 
fore dinner,  at  the  wires  and  traps  they 
had  set  for  young  birds  among  the 
bushes  that  fringe  the  river-side. 

I  had  put  ail  the  fly-sheets  in  the 
drawer,  and  now  stood  at  the  school-door 
looking  at  the  long  line  of  waggons  that 
were  being  unloaded  all  down  the  street. 
Men  were  holding  sheaves  on  the  point 
of  their  gleaming  pitchforks  to  girls, 
who,  with  extended  arms,  stood  at  the 
air-holes  in  lofts  above.  It  was  a  scene 
of  plenty  that  rejoiced  the  eye  and  heart ; 
I  forgot  Louise  for  a  while  ;  but  pres- 
ently I  saw  her  coming  along  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  way,  bowing  to  all  the 
good  people  who  knew  her.  She  had  no 
hat  on  ;  I  was  pained  to  observe  she  had 
grown  thinner  since  I  last  saw  her,  and 
she  was  still  very  beautiful :  the  Rantzau 
nose  in  aquiline  proportions  and  their 
firm  chin  lent  an  undaunted,  command- 
ing something  to  her  features  not  often 
met  in  villages  ;  but  she  seemed  ailing, 
was  very  ill  perhaps,  and  as  I  looked  at 
her  I  thought, — 
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"  Good  heavens  !  is  that  my  beloved 
Louise?  Such  a  change  in  so  little 
time  !  "     It  was  not  possible. 

I  felt  heartsore  when  she  came  up  to 
me  and  put  her  slender  fingers  in  my 
hand. 

"  Monsieur  Florent,  I  have  a  great 
favour  to  ask,  and  thought  of  you  di- 
rectly." 

"  We  will  walk  up-stairs,  my  dear,"  I 
replied. 

We  did  so.  My  wife  and  Juliette  were 
laying  the  cloth  ;  Louise  said  a  word  or 
two  as  we  went  through  ;  I  went  straight, 
meanwhile,  into  the  study,  and  closed  the 
door  after  she  had  joined  me. 

She  took  a  seat  at  the  corner  of  my 
table,  which  was  covered  with  fossils.  I 
sat  in  my  armchair  with  my  back  to  the 
garden,  looking  at  her  and  feeling  very 
uneasy,  for  she  seemed  remarkably  wan 
as  she  looked  down,  resting  her  thin 
cheek  on  one  hand. 

"  I  hear  you  called  here  yesterday, 
Louise,  and  found  me  absent." 

"  Yes,  I  did.  I  thought  of  what  I  had 
to  say  a  long  time  before  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  come.  What  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  is  quite  settled,  Monsieur  Plorent  ; 
I  have  to  ask  vou  to  do  something  for 
me." 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  be  a  nun." 

"  You,  Louise,  a  nun  ?  you,  my  child  ?  " 
I  exclaimed,  in  a  strangled  sort  of  voice. 
"  You  say  you  mean  to  give  up  your 
youth  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  world  ? 
You  are  not  in  earnest." 

She  endeavoured  to  reply,  but,  not  be- 
ing able,  took  her  small  handkerchief  out 
of  her  pocket,  held  it  to  her  eyes,  and 
placed  one  elbow  on  the  table  ;  she  was 
not  weeping,  she  was  only  trembling. 

I  waited  for  a  moment  or  two.  With 
her  other  hand  Louise  threw  her  hair 
back,  and  silence  continued  until  she  had 
recovered  herself. 

*'  I  must,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I  never 
was  so  happy  as  when  at  Molsheim  with 
the  good  sisters,  and  far  from  the  world. 
It  must  be." 

She  spoke  in  great  agitation.  I  was 
going  to  ask  her  the  cause  of  her  sudden 
determination,  when  she  went  on,  — 

"  I  have  come  to  beg  you  will  inform 
my  father  of  my  intention.  Monsieur  Flo- 
rent  ;  pray  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  old 
affection  you  bore  me.  I  dare  not ;  he  is 
so  violent — he  frightens  me." 

She  said  this  hesitatingly. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Louise,"  I  said,  after 
having  collected  my  thoughts.     "  AH  this 


does  not  seem  natural.  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  ill,  and  in  such  a  state  it  is  wrong 
to  take  extreme  resolutions  ;  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  God.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  When 
the  Almighty  accepts  a  sacrifice,  it  has 
been  made  with  single-heartedness,  and 
by  beings  who  are  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  their  senses.  I  repeat  that  this  is 
not  your  present  condition.  You  cannot 
now  measure  the  extent  of  the  offering 
you  fancy  you  are  ready  to  make.  There 
is  something  you  have  not  told  me.  What 
is  it  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  You  will  not  tell  ?  "  I  asked,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  she  had  turned  her 
face  aside  and  looked  paler  than  before. 
"  Well,  I  know  what  it  is  —  the  whole  vil- 
lage knows  too.  You  do  not  want  to 
marry  Monsieur  Lebel,  and  you  think 
you  will  take  a  desperate  resolve  in  order 
to  elude  your  father's  wishes.  I  will  con- 
sent to  give  him  your  message  simply  to 
alarm  him  and  see  what  he  will  say,  that's 
all." 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur  Florent,  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  veil." 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  see,"  I  cried. 
"  George  was  quite  correct ;  it  is  an 
abomination,  a  disgrace,  a  shame  !  " 

I  had  never  been  in  such  a  passion  in 
my  Hfe.  My  voice  must  have  been  heard 
in  the  next  room,  even  in  the  street.  I 
had  got  up  and  was  walking  up  and  down 
like  the  Rantzaus.  When  I  mentioned 
George's  name  Louise  blushed. 

"  Did  George  speak  of  me  ? "  she  ask- 
ed. 

"  Yes  ;  he  said  you  would  be  driven 
into  doing  a  wicked  thing,  but  that,  being 
a  Rantzau,  he  had  firm  trust  in  your  will,  • 
and  that  finally  you  would  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  sacrificed,  and  would  refuse  to 
hold  your  hand  out  to  such  a  bargain." 

"  Did  he  really  say  all  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  was  quite  right.  The 
best  people  will  take  your  part.  I'll  go 
and  tell  your  father.  I  am  not  afraid.  I 
shall  say  you  are  about  to  go  away ;  that 
you  will  never  come  back  ;  that  you  will 
go  down  into  your  tomb  alive  —  for  ever, 
for  ever  !  You  will  see  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  give  in." 

"  But  I  do  assure  you,  Monsieur  Flo- 
rent, that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  ;  that 
I  wish  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  that " 

"  Allons  !  you  will  do  what  you  like 
afterwards,"  I  replied  very  angrily.  "  The 
first  thing  is  to  get  free.  You  are  not  go- 
ing to  choose  between  the  Almighty  and 
the  head-keeper.     That  is  not  the  way  to 
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sacrifice  yourself  to  Him.  No,  child  ; 
God  would  despise  the  choice  you  pre- 
meditate between  Him  and  a  being  you 
dishke.  It's  a  profanation.  Any  who 
would  encourage  you  in  such  a  course 
are  already  marked  for  eternal  damna- 
tion. It  is  offending  the  majesty  of  the 
Lord.  I  have  told  you  that  before. 
Now  please  go  back  home  ;  we  are  going 
to  have  our  dinner.  At  four  precisely  I 
shall  be  at  your  father's  house." 

Louise  had  not  a  word  to  say.  She 
held  my  hand  with  emotion,  murmuring, 
in  a  very  weak  voice,  "  I  thank  you,  Mon- 
sieur Florent  —  I  knew  you  would  not  re- 
fuse." 

My  wife  and  Juliette  had  heard  every- 
thing. When  Louise  had  left  the  house 
my  wife  began,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  go 
and  deliver  that  message  to  Monsieur 
Jean,  Florent." 

"  Indeed  I  shall,"  I  replied,  in  a  pas- 
sion. "  I  mean  to,  and  I  will  not  let  you 
make  any  improper  remarks  on  my  con- 
duct. A  dutiful  wife  has  nothing  to  say 
—  even  if  I  had  not  promised  I  should 
go.  Can  a  man  of  my  respectability,  a 
schoolmaster,  stand  by  and  see  one  of  his 
best  pupils  ruin  her  prospects  for  life,  all 

because No,  no,  I  should  blame 

myself  for  such  weak-mindedness." 

"  You  will  get  ill-treated,  Florent,  that's 
sure." 

"  He  ill-treat  me  ?  Let  him  try,"  I 
added,  doubling  up  my  two  lists. 

If  I  had  been  told  I  should  one  day 
face  so  dangerous  a  man  as  Monsieur 
Jean,  however,  and  in  his  own  house,  I 
would  not  have  believed  it.  I  had  always 
been  very  prudent,  but  indignation  was 
now  too  violent.  I  set  caution  at  de- 
fiance and  strengthened  myself  in  my 
resolution  all  dinner-time,  my  wife  and 
Juliette  exchanging  looks.  When  the 
cloth  was  removed  I  retired  to  my  study, 
where  I  reflected,  then  went  down  to 
the  schoolroom.  At  four  I  went  up  again 
to  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  my  best  coat  and 
hat.  All  men  are  apt  to  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, and  I  hoped  I  might  exert 
some  influence  on  the  barbarian  by  the 
care  I  bestowed  on  my  person. 

The  headkeeper  was  absent,  supervis- 
ing a  public  adjudication  at  Saarbourg, 
but  he  was  expected  back  at  Chaumes  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  so  I  had  no 
time  to  lose,  and  I  left  home  as  the  half- 
hour  struck  at  our  church  clock. 

My  wife  and  daughter  had  not  said 
another  word  to  dissuade  me,  but  I  saw 
Monsieur  Jannequin  walking  up  and 
down  the  lane,  reading  his  missal,  when  I 


passed  by  the  presbytery.    He  was  watch- 
ing me  and  his  bees  meanwhile.     When 
I    looked   up    he    beckoned    me   to   ap- 
proach.    There  was  no  one  in  the  lane 
but   ourselves,  but  he  led  me  under  the 
great  trees  and  began  expostulations  on 
the  rash  step   I  was  going  to  take  ;  re- 
!  minding    me   that   Jean    Rantzau  would 
I  never  forgive  me  ;  that  he  was  so  violent 
(he   might  strangle  me,  or  apply  for  my 
dismissal ;  and  that  the  father  of  a  family 
had  to  think  of  those  who  were  nearest 
I  and  dearest,  and  so  on. 
j      I  guessed  rightly  that  my  wife  had  gone 
I  and  asked  him  to  endeavour  to  dissuade 
me. 

j      "Monsieur  le  Curd,"  said  I,  "  I  should 

have    come    to   you   for  advice  before  I 

made   the   promise  to  call  on  Monsieur 

Jean  ;  but  I  have  promised  now." 

I      "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.     This  is  a  seri- 

i  ous  case." 

"  I  believe  it  is  ;  but  having  given  my 
word,  I  must  keep  it." 

He  did  not  reply  immediately,  but  after 
a  moment  he  added,  "  Well,  my  dear 
Florent,  as  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  the  consequences,  go  ;  God  grant  it 
may  turn  out  better  than  I  expect !  " 

We  shook  hands,  but  I  felt  very  vexed 
with  my  wife.  Monsieur  Jannequin  con- 
tinued reading  his  missal. 

As  I  proceeded  I  thought  how  difficult 
it  was  for  an  upright  man  to  fulfil  his  duty 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  prudence  and 
wise  advice.  I  thought  of  this  as  I  went 
down  the  street,  which  was  full  of  carts 
heaped  up  to  the  top  with  green  and 
golden  crops.  The  lovely  evening  had 
called  all  living  things  out  to  breathe  the 
scented  cool  breeze  which  stirred  the 
orchard  trees  and  planted  hedge-rows  ; 
everything  was  glowing  under  the  setting 
sun.  Three  large  waggons  stood  in  front 
of  Monsieur  Jean's  door,  waiting  until 
they  could  be  unloaded,  for  all  were  busy. 
The  old  store-house  was  already  full  up 
to  the  gable  of  bright,  bristling  sheaves, 
and  the  men  were  stuffing  more  and 
more  into  every  spare  corner. 

What  riches  in  such  a  house  !  what 
droves  of  cattle  in  the  sheds  and  stables  ! 
what  quantities  of  provender  in  the  lofts  ; 
what  wine  in  the  cellars  !  No  wonder  if 
many  suitors  come  forward  as  candidates 
for  the  hand  of  an  only  daughter  who 
goes  in  with  the  lot ! 

This  latter  thought  presented  itself  to 
my  mind  in  connection  with  Monsieur  le 
Garde-Gdndral. 

The  men  at  work,  the  reapers  and  ser- 
vants, who  were  nearly  all  old  scholars  of 
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mine,  had  each  something  to  say  to  me, 
as  I  went  by,  about  their  labour  or  the 
weather.  "  Glorious  time  for  the  har- 
vest !  "  cried  one.  "  There'll  be  no  want 
next  winter,  Monsieur  Florent,"  cried 
another  ;  and  all  turned  to  make  some 
sort  of  friendly  remark,  but  I  was  so  un- 
easy about  the  reception  I  was  to  have  at 
Monsieur  Jean's  that  I  only  answered, 
"  Yes,  yes,  children  ;  beautiful  weather  ; 
keep  to  your  work  ;  courage  !  " 

The  nearer  I  came  to  the  old  house 
the  more  intense  became  my  anxiety. 
The  lower  floor  was  closed  on  account  of 
the  heat,  and  if  I  had  not  promised  I 
should  have  gone  back  to  the  schoolhouse 
without  having  shown  myself.  Somehow 
I  got  to  the  entrance,  of  which  both  doors 
were  wide  open,  to  make  room  for  the 
numerous  people  going  in  and  out  to  help 
the  reapers. 

The  first  room  on  the  passage,  to  the 
right,  was  Monsieur  Jean's  counting- 
house,  a  place  well  known  to  his  cred- 
itors, purchasers,  and  tenants  ;  the  books 
were  kept  here,  and  I  could  see  Mon- 
sieur Jean  through  the  half-open  door. 
He  was  sitting  at  his  walnut  bureau,  with 
his  back  to  the  door.  A  warm  sun-ray, 
in  which  shone  glittering  atoms  of  dust, 
came  through  a  crack  in  the  shutters  and 
it  Ht  up  his  round,  bald  head  so  sparely 
fringed  with  grey  hair,  his  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  round  back. 

He  was  writing,  putting  down  on  one 
line  of  his  register  all  his  cartloads  of 
hay,  straw,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ;  on 
another  line  opposite,  rows  of  francs  in 
hand  and  of  francs  coming  in. 

I  looked  on,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  ; 
but  when  this  had  lasted  five  or  six  min- 
utes, a  servant  happening  to  come  in  the 
passage,  I  coughed,  and  then  walked  in 
with  my  hat  off. 

"  Monsieur  Rantzau,  I  have  the  hon- 
our to " 

"  Ah  !  that's  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  he  in  a 
gruff  way,  turning  round  in  his  seat, 
without  rising,  and  looking  at  me  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  V/hat  is  this  that  I  have  been  hear- 
ing about  my  daughter  having  been  twice 
to  see  you  ?  " 

It  was  obvious  he  had  been  informed. 
There  are  tale-bearers  everywhere,  espe- 
cially round  the  rich.  I  did  not  feel  at 
all   comfortable. 

"  Well,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  I  am  here  on  a  very  painful  mission. 
Monsieur  Rantzau,"  I  replied.  "  Louise 
has  begged  me  to  tell  you  she  intends  to 
go  back  to  the    Molsheim  convent,  and 


there  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God." 

Monsieur  Jean's  face  turned  livid  ;  his 
eyes  glared  and  seemed  to  start  out  of 
his  head. 

"  You  understand,  Monsieur  Rantzau," 
I  pursued,  "  that  when  my  best  pupil  —  " 

He  did  not  allow  me  to  finish,  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  rushed  out  in  the  pas- 
sage, calling  "  Louise  !  Louise  !  "  Then 
he  came  back  and  walked  up  and  down, 
as  if  I  had  not  been  there,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  his  head  bent  forward, 
his  nose  standing  out  in  a  larger  curve 
than  ever,  and  his  heavy  chin  firmly  flat- 
tened down  :  his  large  shoes  creaked  on 
the  floor  at  each  step.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  to  listen,  for  light  steps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  then  he  coughed. 

I  thought  every  particle  of  blood  would 
leave  my  veins  when  I  saw  Louise  enter. 
At  one  glance  she  knew  why  she  had 
been  called,  and  looked  as  terrified  as  I 
was  myself  ;  but  her  father,  containing 
his  anger,  only  frowned. 

"  I  want  to  hear  from  your  own  lips 
what  is  in  the  wind.  You  have  called  on 
this  schoolmaster  to  tell  him  something 
you  have  not  told  me  —  me,  your  father  t 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  go  and  confide 
private  concerns  to  this  idiot  and  his  two 
magpies,  who  will  repeat  every  word  they 
have  heard  ?  Is  that  the  way  a  Rantzau 
behaves  ?  Monsieur  Florent  has  just 
told  me,  like  a  simpleton,  that  you  want 
to  go  back  to  the  convent  and  devote 
yourself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  that,  —  the  Lord  ?  " 

The  old  sinner's  features  expressed 
deep  sarcasm  when  he  spoke  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  yet  here  was  a  man  who  never  stop- 
ped away  from  mass  or  vespers  on  Sun- 
days !  I  now  saw  through  his  religion. 
It  was  the  religion  of  pride,  avarice,  and 
love  of  the  good  things  of  this  world, 

"  Let  me  hear — -speak  — •  answer  !  " 

Louise  drew  her  slender  figure  up  and 
replied,  "  I  do  want  to  go  back  to  the 
convent."  Then,  turning  to  me,  she 
continued,  "  I  hope  Monsieur  Florent 
will  forgive  all  the  insults  he  is  being  ex- 
posed to  for  my  sake.  He  has  told  noth- 
ing but  the  plain  truth.  I  am  not  happy 
at  home.  I  wish  to  serve  the  Lord,  to  go 
to  the  good  sisters  forever ;  there,  at 
least,  I  shall  enjoy  peace  and  quiet." 

Her  voice  quivered,  but  she  was  firm. 

The  old  barbarian  looked  at  her  with 
his  arms  folded,  as  he  would  have  looked 
at  a  poor  weak  fly  he  meant  to  crush  in  a 
minute.  I,  knowing  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to    defend  lier  against  him,  felt 
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the  perspiration  starting  out  of  my  brow  ; 
but  he,  still  keeping  in  his  fury,  began, 
like  a  wary  old  wolf,  to  work  on  her  feel- 
ings. 

"  So  this  is  to  be  the  reward  of  my  love  ! 
This  is  how  my  child  rewards  me  !  "  He 
joined  his  two  hands  above  his  head  as  if 
in  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 

"  So  I  had  a  daughter,"  he  went  on,  "  a 
daughter  for  whom  every  mortal  thing 
has  been.  I  could  have  married  a  second 
time,  but  I  would  not  bring  a  stepmother 
home  to  an  only  child,  and  remained  a 
widower  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  My 
days  and  nights  have  been  spent  over 
making  her  a  fortune  and  giving  her  a 
first  rate  education.  I  never  denied  her 
anything.  She  loved  music  and  had  the 
best  masters  ;  she  wanted  to  have  a  pi- 
ano, I  ordered  one  from  Paris  ;  she  want- 
ed dresses,  hats,  everything  —  she  had 
everything.  Nothing  was  too  good  or 
dear  enough  for  her  —  she  should  have 
had  my  last  morsel  of  bread  if  she  had 
asked  me  to  give  it  her.  She  was  my 
idol,  my  all ;  and  when  I  said  '  That's 
Louise,'  I  meant,  '  There's  perfection.' 
She  was  my  pride,  my  joy  ;  and  now  — 
this  is  my  reward  !  " 

Louise  turned  red  and  pale  through  all 
this,  but  did  not  utter  a  syllable  :  her  face 
remained  impassive,  and  the  old  wretch, 
finding  he  did  not  succeed  in  moving  her, 
stopped  his  moaning  to  ask,  in  a  threat- 
ening tone,  whether  she  really  was  seri- 
ous in  her  resolve  to  go  back  to  Mols- 
heim. 

"  I  am,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  settled.  I 
will  enter  on  the  service  of  God." 

No  sooner  were  these  words  firmly  ut- 
tered than  Monsieur  Jean  went  to  the 
window,  threw  the  shutters  open,  and, 
taking  her  by  the  shoulders  as  if  she 
weighed  no  more  than  a  feather,  brought 
her  to  the  window. 

"  There  is  your  god  !  "  he  cried,  point- 
ing to  his  brother's  house.  "  He  is  the 
son  of  the  villain  who  has  made  my  blood 
boil  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Deny  it. 
Lie — he  now  as  you  are  going  to  be  a 
nun  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

Monsieur  Jean's  face  was  a  horrible 
sight.  Louise,  more  dead  than  alive,  did 
not  reply. 

"Is  it  true? "he  roared,  shaking  her. 
"  Speak.  So  you  won't  ?  Then  it  is 
true  !  " 

Finding  she  could  not  be  made  to  an- 
swer with  his  hands  on  her,  he  let  her 
alone.  My  legs  shook  under  me.  I  felt 
something  in  my  throat  as  if  I  wanted  to 
say,  "  Now  is  the  time  to  run,  child  ;  run 


out  of  the  room,"  but  I  couldn't  get   the 
words  out. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  went  on,  as  if  grief- 
stricken,  "I  have  sacrificed  everything, 
I  could  have  married  twenty  times,  but  I 
would  not.  In  spite  of  that  sanguinary 
robber  I  have  prospered,  thank  God  !  A 
worthy  young  man,  the  best  scholar  in 
the  whole  country,  honours  the  whole 
family  by  soliciting  the  hand  of  my 
daughter.  I  have  given  you  to  him 
by  promise  —  and  every  inhabitant  of 
these  mountains  knows  that  Jean  Rant- 
zau  has  only  one  word  !  It  is  all  arranged. 
I  shall  recover  the  possession  of  all  I 
have  lost,  be  the  father  of  grandchildren, 
and  end  my  days  in  peace  and  joy.  We 
shall  be  the  first  people  of  the  commune, 
the  first  in  all  the  arrondissement ;  my 
daughter  will  be  the  grandest  lady  in  the 
environs  for  ten  leagues  round  Chaumes  ; 
my  son-in-law  will  live  in  my  own  house, 
and  the  villain  opposite  will  laugh  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  mouth  when  he  finds 
Monsieur  Lebel  is  master,  while  his 
drunken  slothful  vagrant  is  ready  to  dry 
up  with  envy  !  I  tell  you,"  he  added  more 
emphatically  than  before,  in  his  loudest 
tones,  "  No  one  shall  say  no  to  me  when 
I  ^-xy  yes.  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  roared, 
coming  close  to  Louise  again. 

She  was  standing  with  her  face  to  the 
light,  self-possessed  and  determined,  as 
defiant  as  all  the  Rantzaus. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  he  repeated,  with  in- 
creased fury.  "  Dare  you  say  no  —  dare  !  " 

"  Well  then,  «<?,"  she  replied,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  face. 

An  icy-cold  shudder  ran  over  me,  for 
she  had  no  sooner  said  the  word  than  the 
tiger  came  down  on  her.  With  his  broad 
hand  he  struck  her  down  on  her  knees  to 
the  ground.  She  was  crushed,  but  not 
subdued,  for,  lifting  her  head,  she  looked 
at  her  father  with  flashing  eyes,  and  stern- 
ly replied,  — 

"No  —  never!" 

"  He  lifted  his  arm  to  strike  her  again, 
but  I  held  it  back. 

"  Monsieur  Rantzau,"  I  cried,  "  remem- 
ber she  is  your  child  !  " 

All  his  fury  was  now  turned  on  me. 

"Who  are  you  to  come  and  meddle  in 
my  family  concerns  ?  "  he  thundered.  In 
a  second  an  iron  grasp  raised  me  from 
the  ground,  the  back  of  my  head  was  vio- 
lently knocked  against  the  wall,  and  the 
next  thing  was  a  heavy  fall  over  some 
steps,  which  shattered  my  limbs  and  filled 
me  with  terror.  The  door  was  then 
slammed  with  a  bang,  and  I  thought  I 
was  done  for  ;  however,  I  tried   to  move 
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and  was  making  a  strong  effort  to  rise, 
when  my  hat  flew  after  me  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  the  shutters  were  closed  again. 

I  looked  round  —  all  the  neighbors  and 
reapers  were  running  away,  and  shrieks 
rang  through  the  house.  It  was  the  hard- 
hearted old  villain  beating  his  daughter  ! 
My  heart  bled.  At  length  I  got  on  my 
feet  and  sat  down  on  a  step,  though  I  had 
lost  all  my  strength,  and  could  scarcely 
fetch  breath.  Everybody  had  deserted 
the  spot,  none  caring  to  be  called  on  to 
say  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  I 
picked  up  my  hat,  and  crawled  home  as 
well  as  I  could,  not  meeting  a  single  per- 
son on  the  way,  but  seeing  faces  peer  out 
here  and  there  from  behind  the  house 
windows. 

None  of  my  bones  were  broken,  fortu- 
nately, though  I  looked  so  very  pale. 
When  I  reached  our  door  I  inwardly 
thanked  the  Almighty  for  my  preserva- 
tion, and  walked  in,  without  giving  any 
account  of  myself  to  my  wife  or  Juliette. 

Neither  were  slow  in  perceiving  that 
something  very  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened to  me  nevertheless  ;  in  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  evidence :  I  was 
white  all  down  my  left  side,  having  fallen 
in  the  dust,  and  my  hat  was  knocked  in. 
It  was  quite  enough  to  alarm  them  with- 
out the  change  on  my  face. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  has 
happened,  Florent  ?  "  asked  my  wife. 

"  Nothing,"  said  I  ;  "  Monsieur  Jean 
pushed  me  out  of  the  counting-house  and 
I  fell." 

"  I  told  you  it  would  be  so,"  said  my 
wife,  sobbing  ;  and  Juliette  began  to  cry. 
"  I  told  you  how  it  would  end,  and  you 
did  not  believe  me  !  " 

The  neighbours  soon  came  in  to  make 
inquiries,  fhe  report  having  already  spread 
that-  I  was  going  to  be  dismissed  for 
having  insulted  Monsieur  Jean.  My 
wife's  sighs,  tears,  and  sobs  increased, 
but  I  enjoyed  a  calm  conscience,  feeling 
I  had  only  done  what  was  right.  When 
I  found  that  Marie-Barbe  and  Juliette 
were  in  such  distress,  I  told  them  there 
was  justice  here  below,  that  all  Monsieur 
Jean's  spite  and  all  the  head-keeper's 
power  could  not  deprive  me  of  my  situa- 
tion, because  I  should  have  a  hearing 
before  I  was  sent  away,  and  Monsieur 
Jacques  was  sure  to  stand  up  for  me. 
This  comforted  them  a  little,  but  there 
was  no  thought  of  sleep  or  supper  that 
night. 

Towards  nine,  in  the  dead  silence  of 
night,  we  heard  the  head-keeper  return- 
ing on  horseback  from   Saarbourg.     He 


was  sure  to  hear  the  story  of  what  had 
occurred  before  he  went  to  bed,  and 
would  awake  with  the  same  feelings  as 
.his  future  father-in-law. 

George  came  back  from  a  timber  sale 
he  had  attended  later  still. 

I  was  just  telling  my  wife,  in  a  low 
voice,  what  Monsieur  Jean  and  Louise 
had  said  about  him,  when  his  char-a-bancs 
rattled  by  our  house,  and  I  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  it,  "Marie-Barbe,  there  he  is! 
If  he  could  but  know  that  Louise  loves 
him  ! " 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  she  cried.  "We 
shall  be  ruined  if  any  one  hears  you  say 
that." 

I  did  not  discover  until  it  was  time  to 
rise  next  day  that,  though  none  of  my 
bones  were  broken,  they  were  all  very 
sore.  I  thought  I  should  be  compelled 
to  keep  my  bed,  but  I  dressed,  with  my 
wife's  assistance,  and  managed  to  get 
into  my  armchair. 

It  is  a  great  trial  to  have  nothing  to 
live  on  but  one's  profession  when  old  age 
comes  on,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fall 
back  on  ! 

The  events  I  have  related  took  place 
years  ago,  but  when  I  think  over  them 
they  still  move  me.  I  did  not  deserve 
such  a  terrible  humiliation  :  Monsieur 
Jean  would  not  have  dared  treat  a  man 
capable  of  defending  himself  in  such  a 
manner.  A  rich  man  would  have  sued 
him  ;  but,  alas  !  the  justice  of  a  poor  and 
weak  man's  cause  is  not  sufficiently  sup- 
ported in  this  world. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

I  HAD  not  been  seated  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  thinking  of  the  mis- 
eries of  every-day  life,  when  I  saw  George 
in  the  distance  from  our  gable  window 
that  looks  out  on  the  high  street.  He 
had  his  old  straw  hat  and  blouse  on,  held 
his  stout  alpenstock,  and  came  our  way 
in  deep  thought. 

The  villagers,  who  at  that  early  hour 
were  sweeping  the  stables  and  letting 
their  barn-fowl  out,  stopped  to  look  at 
him  as  he  went  along,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  any  one. 

My  wife  was  making  the  coffee,  but  no 
sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  George  than 
she  came  running  up. 

"  Now,  Florent,  here's  George.  I  dare 
say  he  will  want  to  find  out  what  has 
happened  —  be  cautious;  do  not  repeat 
the  words  you  said  yesteaday  —  take 
care-;  if  Monsieur  Jean  knew  !  " 

"  Attend  to  your  coffee,  Marie-Barbe," 
said  I,  turning  round.     "  After  ail  these 
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bruises  I  have  a  right  to  say  a  little  of 
my  own  mind." 

I  was  quite  vexed  with  her ;  and  as 
soon  as  Juliette  had  done  sweeping  the, 
room  she  went  with  her  mother  into  the 
kitchen. 

Just  then  George  walked  up-stairs. 

"Good-day,  Monsieur  Florent,"  said 
he.  "  I  am  going  to  the  saw-mills,  and 
thought  I  would  like  to  see  you  as  I  went 
by." 

"Sit  down,  George  —  take  a  chair;  I 
cannot  move." 

"  I  hear  uncle  Jean  has  ill-treated  you, 
and  I  have  come  to  know  all  about  it. 
He  is  a  big  coward  ;  he  would  not  lay  his 
hand  on  ine^  but  turns  on  the  defence- 
less ;  beats  his  own  child  !  In  this  man- 
ner he  is  sure  to  come  to  no  harm  !  Old 
villain !  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  he  will  cease  to  have  the  upper- 
hand." 

I  shared  George's  views  entirely. 

"  You  would  never  guess  what  is  going 
on  now,  Monsieur  Florent,  Uncle  Jean's 
house  is  in  a  pretty  state.  He  came 
down  into  his  stable  early  this  morning 
and  saddled  a  horse  himself,  called  old 
Dominique,  and  ordered  him  to  ride  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  Saarbourg  and  fetch 
Monsieur  Bourgard,  the  doctor.  The 
man  had  to  gallop  off  as  he  was,  without 
any  waistcoat  on.  Louise,  it  seems,  is 
very  ill  indeed — the  brute  nearly  killed 
her  yesterday." 

"  George,"  said  I,  "you  can  pride  your- 
self on  having  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
uncles." 

"  Don't  mention  him,"  said  George, 
with  his  teeth  set  ;  "  if  you  do,  I  shall  go 
back  and  give  him  a  thrashing ;  that  is 
why  I  have  left  the  house.  I  could  not 
endure  the  temptation.  I  had  rather  walk 
about." 

"  Quite  right,  George  ;  and  then  she  is 
his  daughter  after  all.  No  single  person 
but  your  father,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
darme, has  a  right  to  set  his  foot  in  that 
house.  We  unfortunately  must  keep 
away.     It  is  very  terrible." 

"  He  is  an  old  savage  !  "  said  George, 
suddenly  standing  still.  "  One  thing 
there  is,  however.  Monsieur  Florent,  that 
I  should  much  like  to  know.  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  struck  his  daughter. 
He  must  have  had  some  serious  provoca- 
tion." 

"  Oh  !  she  told  him  she  meant  to  take 
the  veil  and  become  a  nun." 

"A  nun?     Louise  a  nun?" 

"Yes  ;  she  said  she  wanted  to  go  back 
to  Molsheim  and  give  herself  up  to  God, 


feeling  very  miserable  in  her  father's 
house.  She  asked  me,  her  old  master,  to 
break  the  news  to  him  —  you  understand, 
George,  that  it  was  quite  proper  in  her  to 
come  and  ask  me  ?  " 

"  And  is  that  why  he  struck  her  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  the  exact  reason,"  I  re- 
plied with  some  hesitation. 

My  wife  had  heard  the  preceding  con- 
versation, and  now  came  in  from  the 
kitchen,  making  her  usual  signs,  but  in- 
stead of  noticing  them,  as  I  so  often  had 
done,  I  flew  in  a  passion,  for  a  man  does 
not  like  to  be  led  by  his  wife  like  a  child. 

"  You  want  to  know  the  whole  truth, 
George  ?  Well,  he  struck  Louise  be- 
cause she  loves  you  !  It  happened  in 
this  way.  Your  uncle  pushed  the  shut- 
ters of  his  counting-house  wide  open, 
and,  pointing  to  your  father's  house,  said 
that  the  son  of  the  rascal  opposite  was 
the  god  she  loved." 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  .Did  you  hear  him, 
Monsieur  Florent  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  help  hearing  him,  he 
shouted  loud  enough  for  the  whole  vil- 
lage to  hear." 

"  What  did  Louise  answer  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  He  shook  her,  saying, 
'  Deny  it  ;  lie,  lie,  if  you  dare  !  '  " 

"  And  did  she  not  answer  him  ?  " 

"  No,  George.  She  would  not  tell  an 
untruth," 

I  gave  my  wife  a  look  that  meant, 
"  There,  that  will  teach  you  to  leave  off 
fussing  with  your  signs  and  warnings." 

George  had  turned  red  looking  first  at 
me  and  then  at  my  wife. 

"Well,  yes.  Monsieur  Florent,  we  do 
love  each  other.  I  have  loved  her  for  a 
long  time.  I  always  loved  her,  even 
when  I  fancied  I  hated  her,  because  I 
had  been  told  I  did.  Whenever  I  have 
uttered  a  word  against  her  I  have  always 
been  vexed  with  those  who  backed 
what  I  said.  I  hid  it  all  here,"  he  said, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  bosom  ;  "  but 
since  the  day  of  the  waggon-load  —  you 
remember  that  day.  Monsieur.  Florent  ? 
—  it  has  been  too  much  for  me." 

His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ;  he  caught 
my  hand  and  looked  as  if  he  could  have 
thrown  his  arms  around  my  neck,' 

"  I  have  been  very  unhappy,"  he  went 
on.  "  How  I  have  hated  myself  for  car- 
ing for  uncle  Jean's  daughter  !  How  I 
have  cursed  and  upbraided  myself  for 
this  weakness  !  How  I  have  roamed 
about  in  the  woods,  saying,  '  The  child 
of  the  old  villain  who  robbed  your  own  . 
father  !  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  is  i 
planning  your  ruin  ! '     I  turned  hard  and 
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cruel ;  for  there  was  something  like  tor- 
ture at  my  heart  —  I  could  not  bear  it. 
I  saw  her  everywhere  —  behind  the 
hedges,  in  the  village,  in  the  corn-fields, 
at  tiie  window.  At  last  I  discovered  she 
sought  me  too.  Without  precisely  try- 
ing to  meet,  we  were  always  in  the  same 
places,  neither  exchanging  looks  or 
words,  but  we  loved  one  another.  And," 
he  added,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  we  love  each 
©ther  now  ;  I  will  have  her  !  " 

George  said  the  latter  words  in  a  fierce, 
determined  manner  ;  he  reminded  me  of 
those  birds  of  prey  which  spread  their 
pinions  out  betimes  and  sound  a  war-cry. 

"'  Don't  speak  so  loud,  George  ;  every- 
body will  hear  you  in  the  village.  And 
then  you  say,  '  I  will  have  her,  I  will 
have  her  ! '  —  you  don't  seem  to  think  of 
the  head-keeper." 

'•  The-  head-keeper  ?  "  he  cried,  with 
contempt ;  "  poor  devil  !  He  may  come 
now.     Ah,  ah,  ah  !  " 

"  And  your  uncle  Jean  ?  " 

"  Uncle  Jean  has  lowered  himself  by 
striking  his  daughter,  he  has  shown  her 
he  meant  to  sacrifice  her  happiness  to  his 
revenge.  She  loves  me  more  than  she 
can  ever  love  him — -you  know  she  loves 
me.  Monsieur  Florent,  you  said  so  your- 
self !  " 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt  ;  but  your  fa- 
ther !  Unfortunate  young  man,  you  have 
everything  against  you  !  " 

'•  Please  listen  one  moment.  Monsieur 
Florent,  and  you  will  see  whether  it  is 
really  right  this  should  be  so.  As  an  up- 
right man  you  will  decide.  Because 
these  two  old  men  have  hated  each  other 
for  thirty  long  years,  on  account  of  an 
old  lumbering  house  ;  because  they  have 
sworn  each  other's  ruin,  and  cannot  look 
at  each  other  in  the  face  without  a  shud- 
der —  is  that  a  reason  why  we  should  do 
likewise  ?  Are  we  to  go  on  in  this  way 
for  ever  ?  one  branch  of  the  same  family 
trying  to  ruin  the  other,  crying  each  oth- 
er down,  turning  the  blood  of  our  veins 
into  gall,  and  finally  annihilating  one  an- 
other }  Is  that  proper  }  Is  this  your  de- 
sire, Monsieur  Florent  ?  " 

''  No,  George,  certainly  not,  very  much 
the  reverse  ;  but " 

*'  There  is  common  sense  to  go  by  : 
Louise  loves  me,  I  love  her ;  we  will 
marry  and  make  up  the  feud.  The  oth- 
ers may  do  as  they  like,  it  is  their 
own  look-out.  Good-bye,  Monsieur  flo- 
rent !  "  saying  this,  George  left  the  room. 

'*  George  !  "  I  called.     He  came  back. 

*  Where  are  you  going  ?  what  are  you 

inor  tn  Hr»  '  " 


ute. 


I  am  going  to  tell  my  father  this  min- 


going  to  do  ? 

LIVING   AfJE. 


VOL.  in. 
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"  Do  not  mention  me." 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  my  own  business." 
Thougli  I  was  in  great  pain,  I  looked 
after  him  as  he  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
walked  down  the  street ;  he  held  his 
alpenstock  firmly,  and  with  a  bold  step 
entered  his  fathers  house. 

I  resumed  my  seat  until  school-time 
uneasily,  wondering  what  was  going  on  ; 
whether  the  storm  had  burst  between  fa- 
ther and  son.  Both  were  equally  rash, 
both  tenacious  and  obdurate.  At  times, 
I  thought  that  the  father,  being  old  and 
weakened  by  suffering,  would  give  in  ;  at 
others,  that  he  would  not,  but  was  more 
likely  to  turn  his  son  out  of  doors. 

These  two  opposite  possibihties  di- 
vided my  thoughts  until  seven,  when  it 
was  time  to  go  down  to  the  school- 
room. I  looked  out  of  the  window  be- 
fore doing  so,  and  found  everything  per- 
fectly calm,  the  house-doors  were  all 
closed. 

I  had  to  sit  still  at  my  desk  all  the 
morning,  and  observed  with  gratification 
that  none  of  the  scholars  seemed  to  glory 
over  what  had  occurred.  Their  parents 
had,  therefore,  all  blamed  Monsieur  Jean 
and  had  taken  my  part.  From  time  to 
time  they  stole  a  glance  at  me  over  their 
books,  but  no  sooner  met  my  gaze  than 
they  looked  down  again,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  humbling  me.  Other  school- 
masters would  perhaps  have  been  laughed 
at  under  the  circumstances,  for  children 
know  how  to  turn  every  little  mortifica- 
tion undergone  by  unjust  superiors  to 
good  account,  but  this  was  not  my  case 
at  all. 

Every  thing  went  off  in  proper  order, 
and  when  school  was  over  I  had  but  to 
take  one  look  out  of  the  window  to  see 
that  the  whole  village  was  in  extraordi- 
nary excitement.  It  was  Nanette  Bouve- 
ret,  our  neighbour's  grandmother,  scream- 
ing out  as  loud  as  she  could. 

"  Poor  lamb !  she  would  rather  be 
buried  alive  in  a  convent  than  marry  her 
carroty  suitor  —  and  her  father  has  beaten 
her !  Ah !  old  bald-head,  if  there  was 
anything  like  justice  here  below,  you 
would  have  danced  long  ago  at  the  end  oi: 
a  tough  rope  ;  but  men  have  no  hearts. 
If  they  do  but  make  money  they  care  not 
a  snap  for  anything  else.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  crow  as  that  Monsieur  Lebel  ?  A 
pretty  turn  up  for  Mademoiselle  Louise, 
indeed  !  Yes,  indeed,  she  would  just 
suit  him  !  Ever  since  he  has  been  here 
there   is   no  end  to  people  being    sued. 
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He's  the  man  who  should  have  come  in 
for  all  the  blows  and  kicks  that  poor 
iMonsieur  Florent  knows  of  but  don't 
talk  about — poor  harmless  old  man  who 
wouldn't  kill  a  flea  !  " 

Her  voice  was  shrill  and  could  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the 
other,  bnt  there  was  no  stopping  her,  and 
she  stood  with  fists  doubled,  shaking 
them  at  Monsieur  Jean's  house. 

"■  Hold  your  peace,  grandmother,"  said 
Jean  Bouveret,  the  carpenter ;  "  if  the 
gentlemen  hear  you,  we  shall  get  into 
trouble." 

••  And  what  do  I  care  for  the  gentle- 
men ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  higher  key  ;  "  they 
won't  stop  me  from  winding  and  spinning 
my  flax,  nor  prevent  me  from  leading  the 
goats  out,  I  can  tell  you  !  What  harm 
can  they  do  me  ?  Do  they  give  me  any 
work  ?  Do  I  owe  them  any  money  ?  All 
I  say  may  be  carried  back,  it  will  do  them 
some  good  to  hear  the  truth.  I  say  it  is 
a  disgrace,  a  shame,  to  compel  any  girl 
to  marry  a  man  she  don't  like  !  I  will 
say  it  to  Jean  Rantzau's  face  if  he  comes 
my  way.  Nanette  Bouveret  won't  put 
herself  out  for  him  !  " 

She  went  on  for  along  time  in  the  same 
strains,  and  the  other  women,  encouraged 
by  this  old  Jacobin's  example,  joined  in 
the  chorus.  They  were  soon  in  open  re- 
volt all  over  Chaumes  ;  it  was  worse  than 
the  year  1830,  and  it  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  saw  womien  hold  together 
against  men.  Marie-Barbe  picked  up 
courage  as  well  as  the  others  when  she 
saw  every  one  was  on  our  side. 

'•  Now  is  the  time,  Florent,"  said  she, 
"when  it  pleaseth  the  Almighty  to  lay 
His  hand  on  the  hard-hearted  miser. 
The  whole  place  is  rising.  I  would  like 
to  see  him  sue  us,  with  his  Monsieur 
Lebel,  now  !  I  wish  he  would  try  to  get 
us  out  of  our  situation  !  the  whole  moun- 
tain would  come  down  to  defend  our 
cause." 

She  had  been  in  such  mute  terror  be- 
fore that  the  reaction  was  all  the  more 
intense.  I  had  to  reason  calmly  with  her, 
and  explain  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
Monsieur  Jean  to  get  me  out  of  my  situ- 
•ition,  the  mayors  being  supreme,  and 
everything  depending  on  Monsieur 
Jacques'  good-will. 

"  It's  all  as  it  should  be,  Florent,  I 
daresay  ;  but  Monsieur  Jean  threw  you 
down-stairs,  for  all  that,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  see  him  in  the  prisoners'  van  go- 
ing to  public  execution." 

Women  have  no  moderation.  The 
Dcst  way  is  to  leave  reasoning  with  them 


alone,  for  their  last  arguments  are  worse 
than  their  first,  and  then  there  is  no  end 
to  it.  I  bore  with  Marie-Barbe  patiently, 
letting  her  go  on  with  abuse  of  Monsieur 
Jean  and  predictions  of  his  future  down- 
fall—  things  which  did  him  no  harm. 

She  was  not  the  only  infuriated  wife  at 
Chaumes  ;  they  were  all  out  of  sorts,  and 
this  state  of  feeling  was  kept  up  until 
bedtime.  Even  in  the  schoolroom  I  was 
disturbed  by  their  comments  out  of  doors, 
and  could  hear  their  violent  language 
while  I  gave  my  lessons.  Some  of  the 
women  proposed  breaking  old  Jean  Rant- 
zau's door  open  and  rushing  in  to  deliver 
his  daughter. 

Monsieur  Jean  was  probably  informed 
of  everything  that  was  going  on,  for  more 
than  one  tale-bearer  carried  every  report 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  but  the  over- 
bearing man  showed  on  this  day  that  he 
was  not  of  the  sort  that  can  be  frightened 
into  giving  up  his  will. 

Monsieur  Jacques'  servant  came  at  five, 
just  as  I  was  shutting  up  school,  to  say  her 
master  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  left 
hom^e  immediately,  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours offering  me  their  arm  ;  but  I  pre- 
ferred getting  on  alone,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  consideration. 

Monsieur  Jean  Rantzau's  house  was 
silent,  that  of  Monsieur  Jacques  no  less 
so.  I  entered  the  first  room  to  the  right 
of  the  passage,  in  which  I  had  often 
drawn  up  papers  before.  Monsieur  le 
Maire  was  sitting  cross-legged  at  his 
black  writing-table.  He  looked  com- 
pletely dejected  and  worn  out  with 
trouble,  ten  years  older  at  the  least. 

"  Ah  !  here  you  are,  Florent,"  said  he  ; 
and,  passing  me  a  stamped  ^Daper,  he 
added,  "  look  at  this." 

It  was  a  document  from  Monsieur  Jean, 
notifying  unto  the  mayor  that  he  was  to 
post  up  at  the  Mairie  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  Paul  Lucien  Lebel  and 
Louise  Amelie  Rantzau,  only  daughter  of 
Jean  Rantzau,  landowner  at  Chaumes, 
which  ceremon}',  it  was  to  be  announced, 
should  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
week  following  the  three  days'  legal  pub- 
lication of  the  said  banns. 

I  shook  all  over  as  J  laid  the  paper 
down  again.  It  seemed  as  impossible  as 
it  was  al>ominable  ;  meanwhile  Monsieur 
Jacques'  yellow-grey  eyes  were  fixed  on 
me,  for  I  stood  speechless. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  It  is  terrible." 

"  Indeed  it  is  terrible,"  he  repeated. 
"  My  brother  has  only  made  up  this 
match  to  ruin  me  :  he  is  sacrificing  his 
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daughter  to  his  hatred.  Lebel  is  tlie 
man  for  him  ;  he  accepts  all  the  condi- 
tions laid  before  him,  promises  every- 
thing, all  the  pursuits  required,  &c.,  &c. 
He  must  be  a  miserable  wretch  to  con- 
clude such  a  bargain  ;  but  what  woudln't 
people  do  to  become  rich  ?  It  is  sad  — 
very  sad  indeed  !  " 

I  had  nothing  to  ansv/er. 

"You  mav  sit  down  and  write  it  out, 
Florent.  I  will  stick  the  bill  up  at  the 
Mairie  to-day.     Everybody  will  read  it." 

1  took  a  seat,  and  with  swimming  eyes 
wrote  out  the  notice  in  my  largest  hand- 
writing, ending  with  the  date  and  the 
rest. 

Monsieur  le  Maire  relapsed  into  deep 
thought ;  his  snuff-box  and  handkerchief 
were  by  his  side,  but  he  looked  vacantly 
out  of  the  window.  When  I  had  done  he 
threw  some  snuff  over  the  ink  to  dry  it, 
and,  after  having  read  it,  returned  it  to 
me,  saying,  — 

"  Yes,  Florent,  that's  it.  It's  all  right. 
Put  the  stamp  of  the  Mairie  on  it." 

When  I  had  done  so  he  signed  and  re- 
turned the  paper. 

"  It  is  painful  to  have  to  help  in  so 
shameful  a  transaction,  is  it  not,  Florent  ? 
—  a  transaction  that  is  to  cause  my  own 
ruin.  But  this  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  I  have  to  tell  you ;  no,  nothing. 
This  plan  of  brother  Jean's,  after  all, 
would  only  have  compelled  me  to  give  up 
the  timber  trade  ;  I  am  rich  enough  with- 
out it.  I  should  have  let  my  saw-mills, 
and  we  could  have  done  something  else  ; 
but  a  thing  you  will  never  credit,  that  you 
will  never  beheve,  and  a  thing  I  wouldn't 
tell  any  man  but  you,  Florent  —  you,  a 
most  reliable  and  straightforward  man  — 
is  that  my  son  George  loves  the  daughter 
of  that  ruffian  !" 

His  voice  had  risen,  as  he  spoke  with 
increased  animation,  and  echoed  in  the 
empty  room.  I,  feigning  great  surprise, 
replied, — 

"  What,  Monsieur  le  Maire  ?  Is  this 
possible  ?  " 

"Yes!"  he  exclaimed  ;  "possible  and 
true.  George  told  me  this  very  morning, 
liimself." 

I  looked  away,  for  his  face  was  con- 
tracted, his  jaw-bones  set,  and  his  large 
nose  touched  his  chin. 

"That  is  what  is  reserved  unto  me  in 
my  old  age  !  My  own  son  desirous  to 
marry  the  child  of  that  hypocrite,  the 
daughter  of  the  sneak  who  did  me  out  of 
my  father's  house  when  our  aged  parent 
had  turned  infirm,  deaf,  and  sanctified  ; 
yes,  the  child  of  the  intolerable  v/heedler 


who  always  had  approval  on  his  lips  — 
'  Yes,  papa  ! '  —  '  Quite  right,  papa  ! '  — 
^Very  true,  papa!'  —  and  who  entered 
into  all  the  old  man's  devout  fancies,  say- 
ing, '  Amen,  papa  !  Amen,  amen.'  Oh, 
the  wretch  !  He  knew  what  all  these 
'  amens,  papa '  would  bring  in  some  day, 
while  I,  mille  tonnerres  !  couldn't  do  it. 
No,"  added  the  mayor,  bringing  his  fist 
down  on  the  table,  "  I  never  could  keep 
up  '  Yes,  papa,'  '  God  bless  you,  papa,' 
from  morning  to  night.  It  would  have 
killed  me.  However,  it  served  him,  and 
I  only  came  in  for  odds  and  ends — for 
what  I  had  a  legal  right  to  ;  had  it  not 
been  for  law,  the  shrewd  cheat,  who  was 
always  talking  about  his  birthright,  would 
have  stripped  me  of  my  last  shirt." 

Although  Monsieur  Jacques'  face  was 
very  horrible  to  look  at,  I  felt  he  was  not 
entirely  wrong,  and  in  some  measure  I 
could  understand  his  passion  and  irrita- 
tion, 

"  I  can  tell  you  all  these  things,  Flo- 
rent, though  I  have  never  told  any  one 
but  George.  I  consider  you  as  a  friend, 
more  than  a  friend.  Now  you  know  how 
Jean  robbed  me." 

I  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  mayor^ 
but  had  nothing  to  say.  "When  the  first 
outburst  of  his  anger  had  subsided  he 
was  silent,  but  after  having  taken  a  pinch 
of  snuff  in  nervous  rage,  he  contin- 
ued, -^ — 

"  Yes  ;  and  after  all  I  have  endured, 
my  own  son  falls  in  love  with  this  brig- 
and's daughter  !  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  misfortune  ?  He  has  loved  her 
for  some  time,  Florent.  I  once  suspect- 
ed it,  and  tried  to  get  him  away  from 
Chaumes  ;  but  he  would  not  leave  — and 
now  he  means  to  marry  her  !  " 

"After  all,  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  I  ven- 
tured to  say,  seeing  his  fit  of  fury  was 
coming  on  again,  "  Louise  is  a  very  good 
and  charming  girl." 

"  Who  denies  it  ?  I  don't  say  any- 
thing to  the  contrary,"  cried  the  unfortu- 
nate man,  pulling  his  hair  with  his  two 
hands  ;  "but  she  is  Jean's  daughter  !" 

There  was  nothing  to  reply  to  this, 
and  besides,  if  I  had  replied,  I  should 
have  had  nothing  but  empty  words  to  say, 
and  what  are  words  when  grief  is  so  bit- 
ter ? 

The  mayor  was  again  silent  for  a  little 
while,  then  added,  in  a  husky  voice,  "  I 
told  George,  when  he  confided  all  this  to 
me  this  morning,  that  he  might  have  till 
to-night  to  change  his  mind  or  leave  this 
]:>lace  —  twelve  hours  in  which  to  decide 
wliether  he  will  give  her  up  or  cease  to 
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be  my  son  !  I  shall  be  alone,  always 
alone,  if  he  chooses  the  latter  course."  ' 

The  way  in  which  he  said  this  almost 
drew  tears  from  my  eyes. 

"  The  same  thing  will  happen  to  me 
that  happened  to  grandfather,  who  died 
childless  after  having  brought  up  a  fam- 
ily of  twelve.  I  have  only  one,  and  shall 
lose  all  the  same  day.  Now  I  wonder 
how  I  have  deserved  all  this  1 " 

George  passed  by  the  window  at  the 
same  moment. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Monsieur  Jacques, 
but  he  kept  his  eyes  downcast. 

The  house-door  was  opened,  then  that 
of  the  room  we  were  sitting  in. 

It  was  George.  He  walked  straight  up 
to  the  writing-desk. 

"  Well  ?"  asked  his  father,  with  a  hol- 
low, hoarse  voice. 

"  Well,"  replied  George,  "  I  have  re- 
flected, and  things  will  remain  as  I  have 
said.     I  cannot  change." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  leave  ? " 

"No."  _ 

*'  You  intend  to  live  in  my  house  in 
spite  of  me  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  answered  George 
firmly.  "  You  are  master  here  ;  you  have 
but  to  order  me  to  leave  and  I  will  obey, 
but  I  shall  stop  at  Chaumes.  I  shall  live 
at  the  inn,  only  that  will  create  scandal." 

The  old  man  shuddered. 

George's  neck,  ears,  and  face  were 
crimson,  but  he  mastered  himself  and 
kept  calm.  The  mayor  remained  seated 
in  his  armchair,  thinking  very  deeply, 
while  I,  who  felt  sorry  for  him  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  sympathized  with 
him  very  sincerely. 

"  Ah,  what  a  blow !  Speak  to  him, 
Florent  —  tell  him  I  cannot  go  and  ask 
Jean  to  bestow  her  hand  on  him." 

"  Neither  do  I  expect  you  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  father,"  replied  George. 
"  1  only  told  you  I  love  Louise  and  that 
Louise  loves  me.  We  have  both  battled 
against  it,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
You  will  act  as  you  like,  and  Uncle  Jean 
will  do  as  he  likes  ;  but  if  Louise  is 
forced  into  marrying  any  one  else,  I  say, 
by  the  faith  of  a  Rantzau,  a  great  misfor- 
tune will  happen.  Now,  father,  do  you 
wish  me  to  leave  your  house  .-*  " 

"  No.  It  would  gratify  Jean.  Remain  ; 
but  we  shall  live  together  as  strangers." 

"Very  well,  father,"  replied  George. 

He  was  going  to  leave  the  room  when 
his  mother,  poor  woman,  who  for  so 
many  years  had  never  come  out  of  her 
kitchen,  and  who,  on  grand  fete-days 
always  stood  in   attendance  behind  her 


husband's  chair,  now  rushed  in,  holding 
her  apron  up  to  her  eyes,  and  uttered, 
with  a  piercing  shriek,  "  Rantzau  !  " 

She  could  say  no  more.  The  old  man, 
without  turning  to  look  at  her,  sternly 
pointed  to  the  door,  and  she  retired. 
George  followed  her  out  of  the  room. 

For  some  seconds  the  mayor  did  not 
move  ;  he  sat  somewhat  bent  forward, 
looking  down  at  his  boots,  the  image  of 
grief.  We  remained  perfectly  silent  until 
he  rose,  went  to  the  cupboard  and  took 
from  a  small  basket  the  key  of  the  wire 
grating  behind  which  announcements 
were  hung  up  at  the  Mairie. 

"  Come  along,  Florent,"  he  said  ;  and 
we  both  went  to  the  Mairie,  where  wc 
posted  the  bill.  When  this  was  done  he 
locked  the  grating,  wished  me  good- 
night, and  we  both  went  to  our  respect- 
ive homes. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  MARRIAGE  MARKET. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  notwithstanding  all 
our  modern  contrivances  for  the  "anni- 
hilation- of  time  and  space,"  whether 
lovers  are  "made  happy,"  or,  in  other 
words,  succeed  in  getting  married,  more 
easily  than  in  the  age  before  railroads. 
Our  habit  of  centralization  brings  all  our 
youth  to  the  metropolis,  or  to  the  great 
centres  of  industry,  and  leaves  large 
tracts  of  country  quite  denuded  of  eligi- 
ble young  men.  Again,  if  a  young  wo- 
man comes  to  our  great  towns  to  seek 
employment,  she  is  altogether  isolated  as 
respects  society. 

Hermit  never  was  half  so  lone 

As  he  who  hath  fellows,  but  friends  not  one, 

is  especially  true  of  the  young  governess 
who  lives  in  the  drawing-room  on  suffer- 
ance, and  to  whom  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble (and  very  perilous  in  the  search)  to 
find  a  partner  for  life.  The  following 
sentence,  moreover,  may  be  accepted  as 
having  at  least  some  truth  in  it :  "  Civ- 
ilization, combined  with  the  cold  formal- 
ities of  society,  and  the  rules  of  etiquette, 
imposes  such  restriction  on  the  sexes, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  marriageable 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  capable  of 
making  each  other  happy,  who  have  never 
a  chance  of  meeting  either  in  town  or 
country."  These  last  words  are  culled 
from  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Matrimo- 
nial iVe-iUS,  which  has  been  started  as  an 
"orsran  through  which  ladies  and  gentle- 
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men  aspiring  to  marriage  can  be  honour- 
ably brought  into  communication,"  and 
which  has  now  been  in  existence  more 
than  two  years.  It  contains  nothing  but 
advertisements  from  "persons  about  to 
marry,"  if  they  can,  and  of  these  the 
specimen  before  us  numbers  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty !  On  the  first 
blush  of  the  thing  (and  no  doubt  some 
would  t\- en  blush  at  it),  the  whole  publi- 
cation would  appear  to  be  a  joke  ;  but  a 
joke  must  be  a  very  good  one  indeed  to 
last  two  years,  and  to  bring  in  its  origi- 
nator twenty  pounds  a  week  during  that 
period  —  which  is  the  very  least  that  he 
must  make  by  it  by  advertisements  inde- 
pendent of  the  sale  of  the  paper ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Afafn'monial  A'ews  is 
evidently  no  joke  at  all,  but  as  serious  as 
any  orgart  of  mines  or  railways. 

In  its  first  beginnings,  we  have  no 
doubt,  indeed,  that  it  was  made  the 
vehicle  of  practical  jests,  but  such  fun 
must  have  v/orn  out  by  this  time,  and 
must  have  been  always  expensive  ;  while, 
on  looking  through  the  present  long  list 
of  aspirers  to  the  state  of  wedded  life, 
there  appears  to  be  one  only  who  is  not 
in  bond-fide  earnest,  notwithstanding  that 
many  express  themselves  absurdly,  and 
some  are  too  evidently  representing  their 
iiftairs  as  being  much  more  prosperous 
than  they  really  are.  The  aspirants  are 
indicated  by  a  number  only,  but  are 
bound  to  send  their  real  names  and 
addresses  (with  ca7'te  also,  if  they  please 
to  venture  on  that  experiment)  to  the 
editor,  as  a  guarantee  of  honourable 
intentions  and  good  faith  ;  and  all  intro- 
ductions are  given  on  the  understanding 
that  the  lady  and  gentleman  shall  each 
pay  a  fee  to  the  said  editor  ivithin  a 
7nonth  of  their  marriage.  This  limit 
seems  liberal  enough,  since  it  takes  the 
liappy  pair  to  the  very  verge  of  the  honey- 
moon, after  which  but  too  many  of  us 
repent  our  partnership,  even  though  it 
has  not  been  brought  about  per  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper.  Moreover,  the 
editor  may  be  consulted  personally  —  we 
suppose  by  reason  of  his  great  experience 
in  bringing  young  people  together  —  upon 
this  important  step  in  life,  for  the  very 
reasonable  sum  of  five  shillings.  He  will 
answer  questions  and  give  advice  "on 
any  point  relating  to  courtship  or  mar- 
riage, or  any  other  difficult  subject,^''  by 
])0st,  in  return  for  a  dozen  postage- 
stamps.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
these  very  economical  terms  would  have 
especially  found  acceptance  among  the 
humbler  classes,  but  this  is  by  no  means 


the  case.  Among  the  whole  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  advertisements,  there  is 
only  one  which  purports  to  be  from  a 
person  in  domestic  service  : 

687 ->  A  Respectable  servant-girl,  aged  27,  nice 
'"xi.  appearance,  very  respectable  family, 
and  who  has  saved  up  about  L.ioo,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  a  steady  respectable 
man  about  35,  with  a  view  to  marriage.  Ad- 
dress and  carte  with  Editor. 


Even  this  individual,  it  will  be  remarked, 
is  a  sort  of  capitaHst ;  while  as  to  the 
others,  "gentleman-farmer"  is  the  very 
lowest  in  the  social  scale  who  advertises 
as  being  in  want  of  a  helpmate.  Nay, 
there  is  even  one  British  nobleman,  but 
that  is  the  personage  to  whose  bona  fides 
we  took  exception : 

A  N  English  nobleman,  between  50  and 
'  ^■^j\.  60  years  of  age,  with  fine  landed 
estates,  v»'ishes  to  marry,  and  desires  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  a  lady  of  position 
with  a  view  to  marriage.  Ladies  replying  to 
this  advertisement  may  depend  on  strict  hon- 
our.    Address  with  Editor. 

We  don't  believe  that  any  "  English 
nobleman  between  50  and  60,"  no,  nor 
between  150  and  160,  would  find  such  a 
difficulty  in  securing  for  his  bride  "  a 
lady  of  position "  that  he  must  needs 
apply  to  the  editor  of  the  Matrimonial 
News.  But  there  are  many  more  almost 
as  eligible  and  glittering  offers.  A  gen- 
tleman of  landed  estate,  aged  forty,  living 
in  one  of  the  choicest  counties  in 
England,  and  with  an  income  of  "about 
L.8000  a  year,"  wants  another  "  lady  of 
position  ;  "  and  there  are  other  country 
gentlemen,  with  incomes  from  L.3000  to 
L.iooo  a  year,  who,  it  appears,  cannot 
get  into  society,  or,  having  got  there, 
feel  too  old  or  too  shy  to  ask  young 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex  to  share  their 
very  considerable  property,  even  though, 
in  some  cases,  they  be  "  assured  of  a 
handsome  jointure,"  in  the  event  of  their 
I  husband's  death.  As  might  be  expected 
'  — when  we  have  got  over  the  surprise  of 
anybody  advertising  for  a  wife  at  all  — 
officers  about  to  embark  for  India  are 
very  numerous  on  the  lists  of  our  editor. 
They  find  a  difficulty  in  persuading  young 
ladies  to  take  tlie  voyage  and  dwell  in 
the  East  with  them  among  tigers  and 
"natives."  One  "officer  in  the  India 
staff "  has  L.600  a  year,  "  which  before 
long  will  be  L.750,"  and  is  ready  to  marry 
at  once,  and  take  his  bride  with  him  ; 
another  writes  from  Bombay,  and  prom- 
ises to  wed  any  suitable  bride  whom  the 
editor  will  consign  to  him,  "immcdiatelv 
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on  her  arrival."  Tlie  clergymen  also, 
strange  to  say,  are  very  numerous  ;  not 
only  curates,  as  one  would  imagine,  but 
rectors,  "  with  good  living  and  ample 
means."  These,  however,  are  not  so 
plentiful  as  the  unbeneficed. 

o  A  Clergyman,  aged  53,  a  bachelor,  tall, 
'  -^  jlL  dark,  and  well  connected,  with  an 
income  from  i^roperty  and  profession  of  about 
L.200  a  year,  and  the  prospect  of  preferment, 
wishes  to  hear  from  a  lady  of  suitable  age, 
with  a  view  to  marriage. 

It  is  probable  by  "  suitable  age "  that 
this  divine  does  not  mean  a  lady  of  his 
own  age  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  it  seems  youth 
has  the  preference  with  "the  cloth,"  as 
it  has  with  other  professions.  "  A  young 
lady  of  good  family  under  30  "  is  what  is 
wanted  by  more  than  one  pastor  ;  though 
some,  indeed,  add,  "  calculated  for  a 
clergyman's  wife."  Nor  is  it  only  the 
Church  of  England  who  make  use  of  this 
remarkable  channel  for  supplying  them- 
selves with  a  partner, 

^  A  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  the  Scotch 
'^'  A^  Church  wishes  to  get  married  on  or 
before  the  ist  of  May,  1873,  i^  possible;  he  is  40 
years  of  age,  is  active,  energetic,  and  healthy, 
holds  a  large  farm,  and  is  fond  of  riding  or 
driving  a  good  horse;  his  income  is  L.120  per 
annum;  he  wishes  to  get  married  to  a  sensible, 
intelligent,  kind-hearted,  good-looking  lady, 
not  more  than  25  or  30  years  of  age,  with  a 
fortune  of  L.500  or  Iv.iooo,  or  having  L.50  per 
annum.  He  is  reckoned  good-looking,  is  5 
feet  10  1-2  inches  in  height,  and  his  female 
friends  all  say  that  if  he  got  married,  he  will 
make  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  of  husbands. 

This  divine  has  evidently  the  "gude 
conceit  of  himself  "  sometimes  attributed 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  his  admiring 
"  female  friends "  should  have  married 
him  themselves.  Why,  in  the  name  of 
Hymen,  should  he  be  so  particularly 
desirous  to  wed  before  the  ist  of  May  ! 
If  his  calling  was  not  a  sacred  one,  we 
should  almost  suspect  him  of  having 
made  a  bet  about  it,  and  of  taking  this 
desperate  means  of  winning  the  money. 
This  is  the  flrst  gentleman,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, who  has  given  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  personal  appearance  —  on 
which  the  ladies,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  place  their  chief  reliance  —  nor 
(though  "fond  of  driving")  does  even  he 
offer  to  send  his  carte.  No.  6896,  how- 
ever, condescends  so  far  to  particulars  as 
even  to  mention  his  weight : 

6S06  A   ^"fg^on,  in   practice,   is   desirous   of 

^jCj.    meeting  with  a  suitable  partner.    He 

is  fair,  47  years  of  age,  a  bachelor,  fond  of 


domestic  and  farming  pursuits,  good  tem- 
pered, and  likes  children.  Height  5  ft.  4  in., 
weight  8  stone,  would  like  an  educated  (fairly), 
domesticated,  kind  wife,  good  manager,  Prot- 
estant, with  some  property.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  Nos.  6731,  6732,  6693,  6685,  6692, 
6686,  6682,  6679,  6593,  6649,  6651,  6725,  6502, 
6553,  6507,  6436.     Address  with  Editor. 

"  Protestant,  with  some  property,"  is  a 
very  pretty  touch.  Female  advertisers, 
we  conclude,  are  incapable  of  jealousy. 
There  is  probably  a  "  safety  in  numbers," 
which  would  certainly  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  names  ;  else  what  must  be  the 
feelings  of  6731  (for  instance)  on  perceiv- 
ing that  this  medical  suitor  "would  like 
to  hear"  from  no  less  than  fifteen  young 
ladies  beside  herself  I  Of  course,  love 
at  first  sight  is  out  of  the  question  be- 
tween anonymous  advertisers  ;  but  surely 
the  gilt  must  be  very  much  rubbed  off 
the  romance  of  courtship  when  it  has  to 
be  carried  on  under  these  impersonal 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
practical  and  common-sense  method  of 
disposing  of  matters  of  the  heart  seems 
to  have  its  own  attractions,  and  especially 
to  our  Scotch  friends  : 

rsS->  A  Merchant  in  Lanarkshire  (bachelor), 
0053^  aged  38,  fair  complexion,^  6  feet, 
plain  and  simple  in  tastes  and  habits,  of  a 
religious  cast  of  mind,  though  by  no  means 
ascetic,  income  from  L.500  to  L.600,  wishes 
to  correspond  with  an  English  county  lady 
over  23,  one  with  similar  means  preferred; 
must  be  warm  hearted  and  a  loving  disposi- 
tion, have  head  as  well  as  hands  in  domestic 
affairs,  and  above  all  "  piety  "  is  indispensably 
requisite.     Editor  has  carte  and  address. 

We  have  calculated  the  expense  of  this 
advertisement  with  accuracy,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  allusion 
to  "piety  being  indispensably  requisite" 
is  perfectly  genuine,  for  it  must  have 
cost  an  extra  shilling. 

Interesting  as  these  offers  are,  pro- 
ceeding, as  they  do,  from  every  rank  of 
society,  and  each  having  about  it  some 
distinctive  and  characteristic  sign,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  one  more 
oentleman  suitor,  before  proceeding  "  to 
join  the  ladies,"  who,  as  may  be  expected, 
are  far  more  eloquent  and  gushing,  and 
have,  therefore,  been  reserved  by  us  as  a 
bonne  bouche. 

r  oK  Widower,  45,  has  two  nice  boys  and 
^lZ^j\^  one  girl,  aged  13,  15,  and  17,  well 
educated,  still  at  school,  and  amply  provided 
for,  independent  of  their  father,  who  has,  by 
his  own  industry,  made  a  nice  little  indepen- 
dency, and  is  still  doing  trade  in  the  drapery. 
Middle  si/.c,  considered  good-looking,  and  a 
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business  man,  would  be  glad  to  meet,  with  a 
view  to  marriage,  a  sensible,  kind,  affection- 
ate, educated  lady  similarly  situated  as  regards 
business  or  money  something  like  equal  to  it. 
Age  not  so  much  an  object  if  under  forty. 

We  wonder  whether  the  '4wo  nice  boys," 
and  especially  the  one  girl  (who  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  "  nice  "  ),  are  aware  that 
their  widowed  father  is  adopting  the  ad- 
vertisement system,  so  useful  in  "the 
drapery  line,"  as  a  means. for  once  more 
reassuming  the  Matrimonial  noose  !  We 
take  leave  of  him  and  them  with  our  best 
wishes  ;  likewise  of  the  "  tradesman, 
rather  dark  and  tall,  and  with  very  warm 
affections,"  who  wishes  for  "  an  agreeable 
young  lady  —  one  with  a  little  money  pre- 
ferable —  who  is,  like  himself,  confiding, 
and  with  a  strong  desire  to  exchange 
hearts  ;  "  and  soar  to  more  elevated  re- 
gions. Place  aiix  da7nes,  and  let  the  pas 
be  given,  as  is  meet,  to  the  o"nly  one  who 
begins  with  a  poetic  quotation  : 

Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please  ; 

When  pain  or  sickness  rend  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou. 
^  A  Yo""S  widow,  highly  connected,  dark 
54o_^  hair  and  eyes,  considered  pretty, 
good  figure,  clever,  and  amusing,  possessing  a 
small  income,  desires  to  marry.  She  does  not 
deny  that  she  might  at  times  realize  the  two 
first  lines  of  the  couplet  quoted  above,  but  she 
can  assure  any  gentleman  willing  to  make  the 
experiment  that  she  is  as  certain  to  be  true  to 
the  conclusion. 

This  is  rather  a  lively  portrait  of  herself 
for  a  widow,  the  ladies  who  have  been 
already  married  drawing  for  the  most  part, 
a  staid  and  matronly  picture  of  their  at- 
tractions. It  is  quite  exceptional  when 
they  describe  themselves,  as  No  6838 
does,  "  of  a  jolly  disposition  "  —  that  ad- 
jective being  so  favourite  a  one  with  the 
young  ladies,  as  almost  to  suggest  its  be- 
ing copyright.  Widows  have  in  general 
*' private  property,"  "agreeable  manners," 
"  education  and  accomplishments,"  and 
:Sometimes  "high  connections  ;  "  but  they 
lay  claim  to  no  more  glowing  charms  than 
are  included  in  the  term  "  fine-looking." 
They  put  forth  the  negative  advantage  of 
"no  encumbrance"  very  prominently, 
just  as  the  widowers  we  observe  describe 
themselves  as  "not  fat."  They  "feel 
lonely,"  and  possess  "warm  and  sympa- 
thetic dispositions."  Their  ambition  is 
satisfied  with  a  mate  of  "  suitable  age," 
and  in  many  cases  they  mention  that  "a 
widower  would  not  be  objected  to." 
Some  of  them  would  be  happy  to  receive 
^*  two  or  three  cartes  de  visite  in  exchange 
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for  their  own,"  in  order  that  a  selection 
may  be  made.  They  arc  "capital  house- 
keepers," but,  curiously  enough,  never 
apply  to  themselves  the  term  "  domesti- 
cated," which  is  in  very  common  use  witli 
their  less  experienced  sisters. 

^Q^^T/'ATE,  an  orphan,  age  24,  height  5  feet, 
JLV  very  domesticated,  and  of  business- 
like habits,  would  make  a  very  loving  and 
affectionate  wife,  would  like  to  hear  from 
6758,  6808,  25th  Jan.  Carte  and  address  with 
Editor. 

"  Lena  "  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  no 
less  than  twelve  advertisers.  "  True  Af- 
fection "  offers  herself  to  any  gentleman 
of  respectability  who  will  know  how  to 
value  "  a  young  and  pretty  wife."  Only 
one  out  of  these  charmers  confesses  to 
being  "  not  pretty,"  and  she  is  careful  to 
add,  "but  considered  very  ladylike,  and 
with  fascinating  manners."  Most  of  them 
have  "warm  and  loving  hearts,"  but  "in- 
considerable fortunes."  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  "  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer,  from  whom  she  will  receive 
a  good  fortune  "  (even  if  she  marries  by 
advertisement  ? )  ;  and  "  a  lady  with  L.200 
a  year  in  her  own  right  ;  "  and  another 
who  will  have  "  L.2000  at  marriage,  and 
L.7000  more  to  come."  It  certainly  seems 
most  extraordinary  that  these  eligible 
young  persons  should  take  to  advertising 
in  the  M.N.  for  fear  of  "  withering  on 
the  virgin  thorn."  It  is  nevertheless  note- 
worthy, and  adds  to  the  air  of  genuine- 
ness in  this  matter,  that  almost  all  these 
unmarried  female  advertisers,  with  money, 
are  "about  thirty  years  of  age."  When 
they  confess  to  being  "  about  forty  " 
they  have  never  less-  than  L.7000,  and 
generally  "  look  much  younger."  In  these 
cases,  they  don't  send  their  cai'tes j  per- 
haps because  they  keep  their  carriages. 

Besides  the  ordinary  columns  of  this 
delightful  print,  there  is  a  special  space 
set  apart  in  it,  for  which  five  times  the 
rate  of  advertisement  is  charged,  for  those 
who  give  their  private  addresses,  and  who 
are  addressed  "  under  cover  to  the  editor." 
Their  tender  effusions  do  not  come  under 
his  practical  and  uncongenial  eye,  but  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  beloved  —  number. 
This  class  includes  some  very  high  and 
dignified  personages  of  both  sexes,  to 
whom  "money  is  not  essential,"  although 
they  are  good  enough  to  add,  "  not,  of 
course,  a  disqualification."  One  of  these 
advertises  herself  as  "an  orphan  lady 
aged  forty,"  and  is  the  only  advertiser 
throughout  the  paper  who  professes  to 
prefer  "  a  widower  with  children." 
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Altogether,  this  weekly  periodical,  "de- 
voted l^  conjugal  felicity,"  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  very  remarkable  production  indeed. 
We  were  not  aware  of  the  part  it  played 
in  our  social  system,  till  we  saw  it  stated 
in  one  of  those  American  newspapers 
which  know  so  very  much  more  about  us 
than  we  know  about  ourselves,  that  "  in 
England  the  habit  of  contracting  marriage 
by  advertisement  is  growing  more  and 
more,  so  that  besides  numberless  notices 
to  that  effect  in  the  ordinary  prints,  a 
special  periodical  is  published,  which  has 
no  other  object  than  that  of  bringing  man 
and  wife  to  the  altar."  The  apothegm 
that  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives,  may  certainly  be  extended 
to  marriage,  since  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  the  very  existence  of  the  Matri- 
monial News  will  probably  be  news  in- 
deed. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE   CREEDS    OF   LONDON. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  poet, 

There  lives  more  Faith  in  honest  Doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds; 

and  the  remark  has  given  no  little  of- 
fence to  those  who  plume  themselves 
upon  their  orthodoxy  ;  l)ut  when  the  mat- 
ter comes  to  be  investigated,  this  state- 
ment turns  out  to  be,  after  all,  a  very 
modest  one.  There  has  been  an  attempt 
of  late  to  inquire  into,  not  "half  the 
creeds,"  indeed,  but  at  all  events  into 
some  forty  or  fifty  of  them,*  as  repre- 
sented by  their  pastors  and  congrega- 
tions in  London  ;  and  it  certainly  seems 
hard,  after  reading  the  evidence  of  the 
Special  Commissioner  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  that  "honest  Doubt"  should  be 
denied  his  share  of  what  is  spread  so 
broadcast  over  such  widely  different  soil. 
Imagine  the  variation  of  arable  between 
"the  field  of  usefulness"  in  which  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  "dispenses  his  novel  doc- 
trines of  Anti-theism  "  and  that  in  which 
Mr.  Peebles  "  discourses  of  the  spirit- 
world  to  the  accompaniment  of  approving 
raps  presumably  from  Hades  !  "  Yet  no 
less  is  the  acreage  of  unorthodoxy  sur- 
veyed by  the  Rev.  Maurice  Davies,  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  and  reported  upon  in  the 
pages  before  us.  Being  that  "  not  singu- 
lar anomaly  in  the  Church  of  England,  a 

*  Utiorthcdcx  London.     By    the  Rev.   C.  Maurice 
Davies,  D.D. 


clergyman  for  a  time  uncharged  with- 
duty,"  this  divine  has  been  attending  the- 
ministrations  of  all  sorts  of  religious 
teachers  and  preachers,  and  taking  notes- 
of  them  for  publication  in  the  Daily  Tel- 
egraph—  already  reputed  to  keep  a  bish- 
op of  its  very  own.  His  instructions 
were  to  be  "strictly  descriptive,  express- 
ing no  argument,  pro  or  con;""  and  the 
result  has  been,  for  liim,  "  the  softening- 
down  of  a  good  many  prejudices  in  the 
course  of  my  two  or  three  years'  reli- 
gious peregrinations,"  and  for  us,  this 
amazing  volume. 

He  begins  his  mission  with  what  he. 
calls  the  Ultima  Thiile  of  religious  Lon- 
don—  "probably  as  near  the  reputed 
North  Pole  as  possible"  —  namely,  at 
South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury,  over  w'h.ich 
presides,  perhaps,  the  best  advertised 
preacher  in  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Moncure 
D.  Conway.  We  confess  to  having  seen 
this  gentleman's  name  a  thousand  times, 
without  having  the  least  idea  as  to  the 
religion  he  professed,  or  even  the  name  of 
the  sect  over  which  he  presided.  There 
were  so  many  "lights,"  and  "vessels  of 
grace,"  and  "  powerful  convincers  "  ad- 
vertised for  the  ensuing  day  in  the  Sat- 
j  urday  newspapers,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
curiosity  would  never  be  satisfied  if  it 
once  set  in  that  direction  ;  and  but  for 
Dr.  Maurice  Davies,  it  is  probable  that 
we  should  never  have  become  acquainted 
with  "almost  the  only  —  certainly  the 
chief  —  I'^ree  Theistic  Society  in  Lon- 
don." However,  in  his  company,  we  have 
now  formed  one  of  the  congregation.. 
Mr.  Moncure  Conway  presides  in  the 
chapel  once  occupied  by  the  late  W.  J.. 
Fox  (M. P.  for  Oldham),  whose  mantle  of 
eloquence  seems  to  have  certainly  fallen 
upon  him.  Pie  is  "  a  bearded  and  by  no 
means  clerical-looking  gentleman,"  with 
an  American  accent  ;  but  —  wonderful  to 
relate  —  he  reads  from  manuscript,  does 
not  preach  what  a  certain  Mrs.  Malaprop 
by  design,  once  termed  cxtrumpery.  Of 
"service,"  properly  so  called,  there  is  none 
—  nothing  but  preaching  and  singing. 
The  hymn-book  is  a  very  catholic  "one, 
ranging  in  its  contents  from  the  most 
secular  of  poets  to  Keble  ;  but  it  is  ortho- 
dox and  restricted  when  compared  with 
what  the  Church  of  England  would  call 
"the  lessons  of  ihe  day,"  which  consist- 
ed, first,  of  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Flcclesiasticus  ; 
secondly,  of  an  excerpt  from  one  of  Maz- 
zini's  orations  ;  and  tliirdly,  of  a  poem  by 
Mr.  Allingham,  called  The  Touchstone. 
Then  the  minister  expatiated  "  upon  the 
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church  built  by  Voltaire,"  and  the  spirit 
of  scepticism,  a  word  which  he  took  pains 
to  explain  (for  Mr.  Conway  is  nothing  if 
he  is  not  scholarly)  is  derived  from  skep- 
tein,  "to  shade  the  eye  in  order  to  see 
more  clearly." 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Conway  seems  to 
be  an  iconolast,  rather  than  a  setter-upof 
any  new  idol  (though  of  course  he  can't 
help  enthusiastic  hearers  making  an  idol 
of  him)  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  having 
so  little  of  dogma  to  inculcate,  that  he 
cannot  speak  in  very  glowing  terms  of 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Free  The- 
istic  Society.  "  Two  hundred  people,  al- 
ready convinced,"  says  he,  "  spend  here 
one  hour  and  a  half  every  week  :  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  this  property  does  noth- 
ing at  all ;  "  a  phrase  which,  to  the  irrev- 
erent mind,  might  suggest  that  the  chap- 
el was  to  let  on  week-days.  However, 
since  this  "commission  "  was  instituted, 
his  little  congregation  has  doubled  in 
numbers,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
they  form  an  attentive  audience,  "  As 
an  evidence  how  keenly  the  speaker  was 
followed,  it  was  quite  curious  to  notice, 
in  contrast  with  the  profound  silence  that 
reigned  while  he  spoke,  the  cjitracte  of 
coughs,  sniffs,  and  other  incidental  fid- 
gets in  which  liis  auditory  engaged  when 
lie  came  to  a  temporary  stop  ;  "  so  much 
so,  adds  our  Church  of  England  divine, 
with  perhaps  an  unconscious  touch  of 
satire,  "that  many  listeners  were  teinpted 
to  rise,  thinking  the  proceedings  were 
over." 

Our  commissioner  is  too  apt,  perhaps 
by  reason  of  his  own  vocation,  to  give  us 
details  of  the  preacher,  when  the  main 
interest  really  lies  in  the  congregation  ; 
in  all  cases  the  class  of  society  that  forms 
each  body  of  worshippers  ought  to  have 
been  described,  as  being  of  far  more  sig- 
nificance than  the  sermon  :  but  in  the 
present  case  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
the  audience  must  have  been  in  intelli- 
gence, and  probably  in  social  rank,  far 
above  the  average.  To  many  persons 
"the  hearing  some  of  our  favourite  dog- 
mas torn  to  shreds,"  must  have  been  very 
unpleasant,  but  the  Rev.  Maurice  Davies, 
D.D.  bore  it  like  a  man,  and  a  special 
correspondent ;  so  little  hurt,  indeed, 
was  his  moral  nature  by  the  shocks  ad- 
ministered in  Finsbury,  that  he  seems  to 
have  adventured  a  visit  the  same  after- 
noon to  the  "  Society  of  Independent 
Religious  Reformers  in  Newman  Street," 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Parfitt.  Here,  how- 
ever, though  he  says  little  about  it,  his 
feelings  evidently  suffered  laceration.  Dr. 


P.  "  shews  considerable  grasp  of  his  sub- 
ject, but  his  style  is  somewhat  vitupera- 
tive." The  fact  is,  our  author  was  at 
present  new  to  his  work,  and  not  able  to 
bear  the  very  strong  meat  to  which  he- 
afterward  got  accustomed.  Even  of  the^ 
Sunday  Lecture  Society  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  lie  deems  it  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing apologetic,  and  quotes  the  names 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  Professor  Huxley,  Pro- 
fessor Blackie,  and  Erasmus  Wilson,  as 
being  sufficient  guarantees  of  the  "pro- 
priety" of  devoting  some  portion  of  Sun- 
day to  Science  instead  of  rehgion  spe- 
cially so  called  ;  for  the  people  who  go  to 
listen  to  these  eminent  personages,  he 
has  nothing  but  compliments,  "  The  au- 
dience was  a  very  large  and  inteUigent 
one,  comprising  many  eminent  scientific 
men,  quite  a  fair  quota  of  ladies,  a  sprin- 
kling of  the  rising  generation,  and  alto- 
gether a  collection  of  heads  that  would 
have  delighted  a  phrenologist.  .  .  What- 
ever else  we  may  be  called,  the  English 
people  must  no  longer  be  set  down  as'  a 
race  of  unmitigated  Sabbatarians." 

Properly  so  termed,  indeed,  there  are 
but  sixteen  persons  in  the  metropolis 
who  are  Sabbatarians,  that  being  the  ex- 
act number  of  the  wSeventh-day  Baptists 
(including  their  parson  and  clerk)  who 
enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath in  the  moral  code  of  Christianity.  It 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  our 
author  discovered  the  abiding-place  of 
this  extraordinary  sect :  their  chapel  lies 
in  Mill  Yard  in  the  district  known  as 
Goodman's  Fields  ;  and  their  minister, 
described  in  the  Post-office  Directory,  as 
"antiquary  and  record  agent,"  had,  as  it 
were,  to  be  dug  out.  The  account  of 
this  proceeding  is  picturesque  enough.. 
"  High  gates,  with  a  wicket,  lay  between 
Nos.  14  and  16.  I  opened  it,  and  straight- 
way found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  min- 
ister's house  ;  a  green  churchyard  was  in 
front  of  me,  studded  with  gravestones, 
and  filled  with  most  unexpected  trees, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  quaintest  of 
old  school-houses  ;  on  another,  by  an- 
tique cottages  ;  and  on  a  third,  as  an 
anti-climax,  by  the  only  symptom  of  the 
nineteenth  century  visible  —  the  arches 
of  the  Blackwall  Railway.  I  seemed  to 
leave  the  waking  world  behind,  and  pass 
into  the  region  of  dreamland,  as  the  wick- 
et closed.  It  reminded  me  forcibly  of 
scenes  in  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Nor  was  the  effect  removed  when  the 
minister  presented  himself  at  my  sum- 
mons. A  venerable  scholar-like  old  man> 
arrayed  in  clerical  black,  and  with  a  long 
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white  beard,  received  me  most  courteous- 
ly, and  begged  me  to  wait  in  the  vestry 
until  service-time.  Here  we  engaged  in 
conversation,  and  I  found  that  this  is  the 
only  place  of  worship  for  the  particular 
body  in  London ;  there  being,  in  fact, 
only  one  other  in  England.  On  the  wall 
was  a  tablet  referring  to  a  fire  which  had 
occurred  here  in  1690,  when  the  meeting- 
house was  rebuilt.  In  tliis  fire,  the  min- 
ister told  me,  a  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  of  the  Sacred  Text 
had  been  lost  —  a  loss  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  retrieve  by  making  another  col- 
lection. Mr.  Black  also  informed  me 
that  the  body  of  Seventh-day  Baptists, 
though  so  small  in  point  of  numbers  in 
England,  is  largely  represented  in  Amer- 
ica, where  the  University  of  Alfred  be- 
longs to  them,  and  two  colleges.  Their 
journal  is  the  Sabbath-day  Recorder ;  a 
copy  of  which  he  presented  to  me.  While 
engaged  in  conversation  of  this  kind,  the 
hour  for  service  drew  on.  I  noticed  that 
Mr.  Black  bore  with  him,  for  use  in  the 
pulpit,  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
with  a  Latin  running  commentary.  I  cer- 
tainly had  not  been  prepared  for  this.  I 
expected  to  find  some  illiterate  minister, 
with  a  hobby  ridden  to  death  ;  when  lo  ! 
I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
found scholar  and  most  courteous  gentle- 
man, who  informed  me  that  he  thought 
in  Latin,  said  his  prayers  in  Hebrew,  and 
read  his  New  Testament  lessons  from 
the  original  Greek." 

The  particulars  of  the  chapel-service 
are  interesting.  The  portion  of  the  psalm 
was  given  out  under  its  Hebrew  title 
"  Letter  Vau  ;  "  and  the  effect  of  the 
preacher's  Hebrew  pronunciation  of  the 
proper  names  in  the  old  Testament  was 
most  curious.  Long  quotations  were  also 
given  in  the  sacred  language,  and  quite  a 
lengthy  discussion  was  introduced  on  the 
subject  of  the  "dimidiated  Vau."  It 
seems  incredible  that  a  congregation 
"  who  didn't  look  learned "  could  have 
followed  this,  yet  our  author  says  their 
attention  did  not  flag.  To  a  stranger, 
however,  such  phrases  as  "  Render  to 
Kaisar  the  things  that  are  Kaisar's,"  and 
*'  Fetch  me  a  denarius,"  must  have  been 
novelties  sufficiently  exciting. 

In  the  sermon  there  were  noble  pas- 
sages, quite  free  from  sectarian  bias,  and 
breathing  the  widest  charity  ;  and  it  con- 
cluded with  the  invocation  of  a  blessing 
"on  all  honest  and  sincere  persons  of 
whatever  nation  or  profession,"  and  a 
prayer  that  "  all  may  be  fitted  for  a  no- 
bler and  purer  state  of  society,  and  have 


their  share  in  the  First  Resurrection." 
So  eloquent  and  earnest  was  the  preach- 
er, that  even  he  who  came  to  ''report" 
seems  to  have  remained  to  pray.  So  far 
all  had  gone  well,  when  at  4.30  p.m.  —  the 
service  having  commenced  at  3  —  there 
began  another  discourse,  during  which, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  most  of  tlie  female 
portion  of  the  congregation  (6)  fell  asleep, 
and  the  (5)  children  undisguisedly  had  a 
game  among  the  hassocks."  Well  may 
our  author  say  that  this  was  among  the 
strangest  of  his  experiences  in  unortho- 
dox London.  As  to  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  sect,  there  was  little  said,  only  Mr. 
Black  insisted  "Saturday  is  still  the' Sab- 
bath in  common  law.  If  parliament  sat 
upon  that  day,  its  proceedings  would  be 
noted  '  Sabbati.'  It  is  only  in  statute  law 
that  Sunday  is  made  the  Sabbath."  So, 
after  all,  the  only  true  Sabbatarians  are 
"  the  ancient  Sabbath-keeping  congrega- 
tion in  Mill  Yard,  Goodman's  P^ields."" 

There  is  even  a  smaller  sect  in  London 
than  this,  namely,  the  disciples  of  Joanna 
Southcote,  who  could  once  be  counted  by 
the  thousand,  and  included  more  than 
one  distinguished  name.  To  discover 
them  now,  our  author  had  "  to  act  upon 
information  received,"  as  though  they  be- 
longed to  the  criminal  classes  ;  and  even 
then,  when  he  thought  he  had  come  upon 
their  "  local  habitation,"  it  was  only  to 
find  that  " the  Joannas,"  as  they  were 
disrespectfully  termed  by  the  unregener- 
ate,  had  "moved  on."  At  last,  he  ran 
them  to  earth  at  one  Mr.  Peacock's,  a 
cooper,  in  Trafalgar  Street,  Walworth, 
who  welcomed  him  civilly  enough,  and 
without  the  suspicion  unhappily  evinced 
towards  our  special  commissioner  by  too 
many  professors  of  these  strange  creeds. 
"  The_saints,"  he  said,  had  been  a  good 
deal  "  drove  about "  by  the  Walworth  im- 
provements, which  he  seemed  to  consid- 
er as  a  special  machination  of  Satan,  and 
at  last  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 
beneath  his  humble  roof.  The  colloquy 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  this  sect 
and  its  tenets  took  place  in  a  dark  pas- 
sage between  the  shop  and  back  parlour, 
with  the  head  and  shirt-sleeves  of  Mr. 
Peacock  protruding  from  the  half-opened 
door.  "  At  length  I  heard  a  voice,  which 
I  fancied  was  a  fenale  one,  suggesting 
that  I  should  be  asked  in;  and  with  an. 
apology  for  the  smallness  of  the  gather- 
ing, and  the  humble  character  of  the 
sanctum,  Mr.  Peacock  owned  the  soft  im- 
peachment that  a  meeting  was  even  now 
going  on,  and,  having  opened  the  door, 
and  handed  me  a  chair,  he  returned  to  an 
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operation  my  advent  had  interrupted  — 
that,  namely,  of  lacing  his  boots  !  The 
meeting  was  certainly  a  select  one,  as  I 
found  I  only  made  number  four.  Besides 
Mr.  Peacock  himself,  there  was  an  old 
infirm  woman  occupying  a  cosy  chair  in 
the  corner,  and  she  was  introduced  to  me 
as  Mrs.  Peacock.  She  was,  I  fancy,  the 
proprietor's  mother ;  and  I  afterwards 
discovered  she  was  a  sort  of  Elisha  to 
the  deceased  Joanna,  at  least  upon  her 
own  showing.  '  Pve  been  in  the  battle 
fifty  year,  since  Joanna  died,'  she  said  : 
*  Pm  an  old  campaigner,  sir.'  A  simple 
man,  well  advanced  in  years  too,  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  was  reading  from  the 
Sealed  Prophecies  of  Joanna,  a  remark- 
able combination  of  prose  and  verse, 
which  gave  one  rather  the  idea  of  alter- 
nate pages  taken  from  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  History  of  John  Gilpin." 
At  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
our  commissioners  put  the  question  on 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  faith  of 
the  followers  of  Joanna  appeared  to  hinge 
—  namely,  how  was  it  that  their  hopes 
did  not  collapse  when  the  true  cause  of 
that  good  lady's  indisposition  was  re- 
vealed by  a  post  inorte7fi  examination  ? 
"  They  smiled  at  my  heathen  ignorance, 
and  pointing  to  the  old  lady  in  the  corner, 
the  two  men  said  :  '  There  are  our  hopes. 
Mrs.  Peacock  has  taken  Joanna's  place.'  " 
Motives  of  delicacy  prevented  our  com- 
missioner from  hinting  at  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  a  family  at  the  old  lady's  ad- 
vanced age  :  but  she  perceived  his  diffi- 
culty, and  at  once  relieved  him  from  em- 
barrassment by  observing  :  "  It  isn't  a 
material  birth  as  we  look  for,  but  a  spir- 
itual one."  Satan's  "  indictment,"  she 
went  on  to  tell  him,  "  was  now  ready,  and 
a  jury  of  twelve  saints  were  almost  very 
literally  to  sit  upon  him.  Pm  expecting 
it  every  day,  sir,  every  hour."  She  had 
pubhshed  an  address  to  the  bishops, 
dated,  as  usual  with  her,  from  "  the  Roy- 
al Manger,"  which  had  been  sent  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  Lambeth,  Fulham  and 
other  episcopal  residences  ;  but  no  reply 
had  been  received  upon  the  matter ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  she  felt  con- 
vinced that  a  person  who  had  once  called 
upon  her,  soon  afterwards,  disguised  in  a 
wig,  wide-awake,  and  mean  attire,  was  no 
other  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Nor  had  they  been  more  successful 
with  other  branches  of  the  church  ; 
"our  "  Mr.  Peacock  being  especially  ag- 
grieved with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  whom  he 
said  he  had  made  a  mild  appeal  at  a  Tab- 
ernacle tea-party;   the   result   of   which 


was  that  the  great  preacher  retired  uncere- 
moniously, while  his  deacons  expelled 
Mr.  P.  from  the  premises  by  force. 

Of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  our  author  has  much 
to  tell  that  is  really  new  to  the  world  at 
large.  "  The  Tabernacle "  is,  it  seems, 
by  no  means  the  mere  "  preaching-shop  " 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  ;  "  it  is  a 
perfect  hive  of  busy  workers  from  sev- 
en every  morning  until  night.  The 
rooms  behind  and  under  the  vast  edifice 
are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  pastor's 
college,  where  young  men  are  trained  for 
the  ministry  without  expense."  In  one 
room  which  our  daring  commissioner 
explores,  he  discovers  twenty  young 
ladies  at  a  Bible-class  ;  and  in  another, 
"thirty  or  forty  young  men  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper."  In  the  spacious 
rooms  below,  tables  were  being  laid  for 
sixteen  hundred  for  tea  !  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
as  he  himself  confessed,  is  a  sort  of  Pope 
over  all  these  people,  and  though  without 
claiming  infallibility,  he  has  probably 
made  fewer  mistakes  than  the  one  who 
does.  His  success  he  attributes  entirely 
to  the  power  of  prayer.  Even  "gifts  "  of 
a  material  sort  drop  in  answer  to  his  ap- 
peals, and  that  in  abundance.  One  lady 
—  a  member  too  of  another  religious 
body  —  gave  him  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  found  his  Orphanage  at  Stockwell, 
where  two  hundred  and  twenty  boys  are 
boarded,  clothed,  and  taught.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  two  thousand  pounds 
have  been  dropped  into  his  letter-box 
anonymously.  When  recently  attacked 
by  illness,  he  began  to  think  the  funds 
might  suffer  through  the  absence  of  his 
ministrations,  but  that  same  evening  a 
lady  left  five  hundred  pounds  at  his  door, 
and  one  thousand  pounds  came  in  imme- 
diately afterwards.  With  all  this,  he  is  a 
modest  man,  and  speaks  of  himself,  accu- 
rately enough,  indeed,  as  "no  scholar." 
But  his  eloquence  and  genuine  humour 
are  beyond  question.  His  mighty  temple, 
which  holds  six  thousand  persons,  is 
filled  in  every  nook  and  corner  every 
Sunday  to  hear  him  preach. 

He  lends  it  once  a  year  to  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists  to  hold  therein  their  mis- 
sionary meeting,  and  the  Tabernacle  "  on 
the  Rant,"  as  it  is  euphoniously  termed, 
is  very  curious  spectacle  indeed.  All  the 
speakers  were  interrupted  by  the  utter- 
ances, like  pistol-shots,  of  "  Hallelujah  " 
and  "  Glory  to  God,"  which  proved  rery 
disconcerting  to  our  reverend  commis- 
sioner. A  proposal  to  swell  the  already 
large  income  of  the  mission,  by  getting 
every  one  in  the  connection  to  abandon 
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beer  and  tobacco,  was  received  with  vol- 
leys of  these  ejaculations,  concerning 
which  Dr.  Davies  tells  an  excellent 
story  :  ''  A  lady  sat  at  a  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Chapel  close  by  a  poor  n^an  who  was 
remarkably  ill  shod,  and  whose  exclama- 
tions were  in  inverse  proportion  to  his 
shoe-leather.  He  kept  crying  out  *  Glory 
be  to  God  ! '  until  he  quite  annoyed  her ; 
and,  on  leaving  chapel,  the  lady  told  him 
such  was  the  case,  promising  him  a  new 
pair  of  boots  if  he  would  restrain  himself 
within  due  bounds.  He  did  so  for  sev- 
eral days  ;  but  afterwards  some  particu- 
larly exciting  cause  occurred,  and  he 
started  up  in  chapel,  shouting  out  : 
^  Boots  or  no  boots,  glory  be  to  God  ! '  " 
Some  of  the  preachers  had  considerable 
eloquence,  but  the  letter  //  was  never  in 
use  except  where  it  ought  not  to  be. 
The  conclusion  of  the  chief  divine 
seemed  to  be,  that  there  were  at  present 
seven  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
whose  future  must  be  despaired  of,  and 
though  there  were  nominally  nearly  half 
that  number  of  Christians,  many  of  them 
were  very  "  dark."  This  gentleman  was 
great  at  quoting  hymns  ;  and  as  some  fa- 
miliar line  struck  their  ears,  his  listeners 
would  cry  out,  like  the"  intelligent  small 
boy  in  a  viva  voce  class  :  "  /  know  it ;  Hal- 
lelujah !  "  whereupon  he  entreated  them 
to  restrain  themselves  till  the  end  of 
each  verse,  "and  then  cry  hallelujah  as 
much  as  they  liked."  There  was  one 
really  striking  illustration  of  the  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  Connection.  "  Once 
in  every  six  hours  the  pearly  gates  of 
heaven  are  thrown  back  for  a  Primitive 
Methodist  to  pass  behind  them."  And 
the  belief  of  these  remarkable  people 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  thrown  hack 
for  nobody  else. 

A  place  of  worship  very  different  from 
the  Tabernacle,  and  imposing  from  quite 
other  reasons,  is  the  Irvingite  Chapel  in 
Gordon  Square.  The  disciples,  indeed, 
of  the  great  Edward  are  not  numerous  ; 
the  apostolate  itself,  restored  by  the  pro- 
phetic call  in  1832  to  its  original  number 
of  twelve,  has  now  dwindled  down  to 
three  ;  but  the  splendours  of  ceremonial 
still  survive,  and  attract  the  curious.  At 
the  week-day  evening  service,  our  com- 
mi.ssioner  counted  no  less  than  fourteen 
persons  "  in  vestments  ;  "  while  the  num- 
ber of  the  congregation  —  this,  however, 
was  in  their  church  at  Paddington  Green 
—  was  but  twenty:  like  the  American 
army,  the  colonels  almost  outnumbered 
the  privates,  but  unlike  it  the  uniforms 
were  superb.     "The  AngcI"  —  not  tlie 


one    at    Islington,  but  the   Head  of  the 
Church  —  was  in  a  rich  purple  cope  :  the 
■  sacrificial  garments  were  of  white  satin, 
j  embroidered  with  gold  ;    tliere  were  min- 
I  isters  in  black  tippets,  and  ministers  in 
j  white  tippets,  and  ministers  in  short  sur- 
j  plices  with  coloured  stoles.     The  musical 
j  performances  were  magnificent,  and  there 
was  a  special  prayer  "for  the  low  estate 
of  the  church."     But  there  were  no  "pro- 
phetic  utterances  ; "    and   if  there   were 
any    "  unknown    tongues,"    our   commis- 
sioner did  not  hear  them. 

From  the  performances  in  Gordon 
Square  to  High  Mass  in  South wark, 
there  is  but  a  small  step,  and  we  will  not 
pursue  the  indefatigable  Ur.  Davies 
thither.  The  Passionist  Pathers  at  High- 
gate  ;  the  West  London  Synagogue  \ 
the  "  Plumstead  Peculiars  "  —  people  that 
won't  call  in  a  doctor,  though  when  tried 
for  manslaughter  for  their  neglect  of  their 
sick  tliey  call  in  a  lawyer  to  defend  them  ; 
the  Sandemanians,  a  mild  and  tearful 
sect,  who  seem  to  suffer  greatly  from 
depression  ;  the  Christadelphians  ;  the 
Jumpers  —  who  don't  die:  "No,  sir,"' 
said  one  of  their  chief  priests,  "we  have 
never  given  the  undertaker  a  job  yet,  and 
don't  mean  to  ;  "  and  yet  the  Connection 
is  seven  years  old,  and  numbers  some 
two  hundred  in  London  :  all  these  and  a 
score  of  other  sects  were  investigated  by 
our  author  and  reported  on.  We  have  only 
space,  however,  for  a  brief  notice  of  two 
of  them  ;  and  among  all  these  various 
congregations  it  would  perhaps  be  hard 
to  find,  any  more  dissimilar  —  the  feloni- 
ous flock  presided  over  by  the  famous 
Ned  Wright,  and  the  Quakers.  The  ac- 
count which  is  given  us  of  these  latter  is 
by  no- means  what  most  of  us  would  ex- 
pect :  the  starch  seems  to  have  b^en 
taken  out  of  them  of  late  years  in  a  mar- 
vellous degree.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
congregation  are  described  as  not  being 
Quakerish  at  all:  "silks  rustled  up  the 
narrow  aisle,"  by  no  means  of  that  hue  of 
silver  gray  which  was  once  distinctive  of 
the  sect  ;  the  bonnets  were  as  "killing'^ 
as  in  any  fashionable  church  ;  and  "  I 
noticed  upon  the  ungloved  hand  of  a 
youthful  Quaker  matron  considerably 
more  jewelled  circlets  than  the  wedding- 
ring  and  keeper."  The  men  had  in  many 
cases  long  beards,  and  some  "  quite  a 
rakish-looking  moustache."  At  eleven 
o'clock,  the  "silent  service  "  commenced: 
how  the  boys  and  girls  were  kept  dumb 
and  unoccupied  seems  little  short  of  a 
miracle,  but  so  all  remained  for  nearly 
an  hour!     In  the  life  of  the  author  of 
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the  Ingoldsby  Legemh^  there  is  a  most 
kumorous  anecdote  of  himself  and  Theo- 
dore Hook  buying  a  bun  of  pantomimic 
proportions,  and  proposing  it  as  a  prize 
for  the  Quaker,  who,  under  these  circum- 
stances, should  speak  first ;  in  the  pres- 
ent case  it  was  a  lady  who  would  have 
earned  the  bun.  She  delivered  a  brief 
but  practical  address  ;  after  which  was 
more  silence.  Then  suddenly,  at  the 
stroke  of  one,  "  hats  were  reassumed,  and 
a  general  shaking  of  hands  commenced 
with  animated  conversation  and  every 
appearance  of  relief  from  conscious  re- 
straint." 

To  attend  the  ministrations  of  Ned 
Wright  —  unless  one  is  a  convicted  thief 
—  requires  a  special  invitation.  His  con- 
gregation is  naturally  jealous  lest,  under 
the  pretence  of  curiosity  or  piety,  some  j 
policeman  should  at'tend  the  service  and 
pick  out  the  man  who  is  "  wanted  ;  "  but 
our  reverend  commissioner  contrived  to 
obtain  admittance  without  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  Old  Bailey.  He  procured  a 
card  of  welcome,  which  ran  as  follows  : 
"  Mission  Hall,  Hales  Street,  High  Street, 
Deptford.  Admit  the  bearer  to  Ned 
Wright's  supper  for  men  and  boys  who 
have  been  convicted  of  felony.  Doors 
open  at  5.30.  Supper  at  6  precisely."  On 
the  back  of  the  card  was  written  :  "  Please 
take  care  that  this  ticket  does  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  detectives,  and  oblige 
yours  truly,  Edward  Wright."  Upon 
reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mis- 
sion Hall,  our  author  was  much  impor- 
tuned for  cards  by  the  male  population, 
who,  although,  alas  !  with  every  qualifica- 
tion to  be  of  the  congregation,  are  much 
too  numerous,  it  seems,  for  the  limits  of 
the  pastor's  hospitality.  In  the  chapel 
were  seated  about  a  hundred  guests, 
"from  the  lad  of  eleven  who  had  served 
his  seven  days  in  Maidstone  Jail,  to  the 
gray-haired  and  sturdy  culprit  who  had 
'done 'three  terms  of  penal  servitude." 
Most  of  these  gentry  had  got  very  short 
hair  indeed.  "  A  curly-wigged  little  chap 
of  ten  was  seated  on  a  back  bench  ;  and 
though  my  unpractised  eye  did  not  notice 
his  exuberant  chevelitre,  his  cleanliness 
and  prettiness  led  me  to  say :  '  Surely, 
Mr.  Wright,  that  boy  is  not  a  thief  ? ' 
'  You  shall  see,'  said  Ned.  He  went  to 
the  boy,  and  asked  him  :  '  Are  you  a 
thief  ? '  '  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  pronipt  re- 
ply, with  a  ready  statement  of  the  offence 
which  had  got  him  seven  days  in  Maid- 
stone jail.  '  Now,  what  did  you  sleep  on 
when  you  were  there,  my  boy  } '  '  Po- 
licemen's   jackets,  sir.'      '  And    how   did 


you  travel  to  Maidstone  }  Did  they  take 
you  in  a  coach  and  pair.?'  asked  Ned. 
'  Yes,  sir,'  faltered  the  lad,  evidently  non- 
plussed. '  Ah  !  you  can  go  out,  my  boy  ; 
I  knew  you  were  not  a  thief.'  The  prac- 
tised eye  had  spotted  him  in  a  moment. 
He  lacked,  not  the  white  wedding-robe, 
but  the  black  qualification  of  conviction 
for  crime,  and  so  was  walked  out  into  the 
darkness.  Ned  tells  me  he  has  constant- 
ly to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  kind  of 
fraud.  To  get  one  of  those  paper-bags 
now  being  handed  round,  each  contain- 
ing half  a  loaf  and  a  bun,  with  a  jorum  of 
soup  that  is  to  follow,  men  and  boys  will 
assume  a  'virtue'  though  they  have  it 
not  ;  but  they  have  no  chance  with  Ned. 
He  has  been  through  it  all  himself,  and 
is  still  as  sharp  as  a  nail." 

After  supper  commenced  the  spiritual 
work,  which,  though  admirable  in  itself, 
was  still  curiously  mixed  up  with  mate- 
rial and  practical  arguments.  First,  a 
gentleman  from  Port  Arthur  described 
in  a  graphic  manner  the  miseries  of  con- 
vict-life, and  how  he  had  been  besought 
by  one  who  suffered  from  it  "to  go  and 
speak  to  the  Deptford  boys  ;  "  and  then 
"  Ned "  followed  with  his  homely  elo- 
quence, the  burden  of  which  was,  not 
only  that  thieving  was  sinful,  but  that  it 
never  pays.  "  You  thieves,"  cried  he 
boldly,  "  are.  all  cowards  and  fools." 
They  need  not  be  offended,  since  he  had 
been  one  himself,  as  he  at  once  proceed- 
ed to  tell  them.  At  the  great  fire  at 
Cotton's  Wharf,  Ned  was  following  the 
calling  of  a  lighter-m.an,  and,  coming 
down  stream  at  the  time,  ran  his  barge 
ashore,  stole  a  boat,  and  filled  his  pockets 
with  money  by  rowing  people  at  a  shil- 
ling a  head  up  and  down  to  see  the  fire. 
"  What  was  the  consequence  ?  "  asked 
he.  "  Why,  next  morning,  I  found  my- 
self lying  dead  drunk  in  a  gutter  in  Too- 
ley  Street,  with  my  pockets  empty."  He 
next  heard  from  a  pal  that  the  fat  had 
run  down  the  gratings  into  the  sewers, 
where  it  had  hardened,  and  was  to  be 
had  for  the  taking.  Ned  and  five  others 
got  sacks  from  a  rag-shop,  and  lanterns, 
and  worked  their  way  through  the  sewer, 
up  to  their  middles  in  water,  to  where  the 
fat  was  lying  thick  on  the  surface,  "  like 
a  tub  of  butter  cut  in  two."  In  his  eager- 
ness to  reach  it,  Ned  outstripped  the  rest, 
and,  just  as  he  was  nearing  it,  one  of  his 
mates  opened  his  lantern  to  light  a  pipe. 
This  caught  the  sewer-gas,  and  ignited 
the  fat  between  him  and  his  companions. 
He  stood  there,  and  vowed  to  God,  if  he 
o-ot  out,  he  would  alter  his  course  :  their 
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plunging  into  the  water,  he  swam  under 
the  Jirej  and  got  back  safely.  "  Just  so," 
he  said,  "  you  are  brave  wlien  being 
'jollied  '  by  your  pals,  but  cowards  when 
in.  the  silent  cell.  You  are  fools,  too. 
You  get  nothing  out  of  your  thieving. 
A  lad  in  this  room  stole  a  pair  of  boots, 
worth  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
sold  them  for  one  penny  ;  another,  a  jug 
worth  one  shilling,  for  which  he  got  a 
halfpenny."  Then  a  hymn  was  sung,  to 
the  tune  of  ''Just  before  the  battle, 
mother  ;  "  and  on  went  Ned  again,  actually 
forcing  the  fellows  to  listen  to  him  with 
his  tremendous  lung-power  and  peculiar 
habit  of  dropping  down  on  any  "larky" 
listener.  "  Look  you  here  !  "  he  said. 
*'  There  was  a  fellow  kicking  at  the  door 
just  now.  I  went  out,  and  found  a  chap 
as  big  and  ugly  as  myself,  and  pinched 
his  nose  rather  hard.  You  wouldn't  do 
that  if  I  was  along-side  you."  He  ended 
with  a  really  eloquent  though  homely 
picture  of  Christ  crucified  between  two 
thieves,  and  taking  one  with  him  to  Para- 
dise. "  The  devil  says,"  he  concluded, 
"  '  Can  God  have  such  fellows  as  you  in 
heaven.^'  Yes,  He  can.  I  have  been 
worse  than  any  of  you.  Before  I  vv'as 
seventeen,  I  fought  young  Cooper  of 
Redhill  for  two  hours  and  twenty  min- 
utes, was  flogged  in  her  Majesty's  navy, 
and  tried  and  convicted  at  Newgate  for 
felony.  I  came,  like  that  thief,  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Take  my  word  for  it,  thieving 
don't  pay." 

After  all  was  over,  many  staid  "  to 
speak  with  Ned,"  and  as  it  really  seemed 

—  for  nothing  more  was  to  be  got  to  eat 

—  with  sincere  intentions  of  amendment. 
Some  were  still  strong  and  hopeful  for 
the  future  ;  others  "  utterly  heart-broken 
at  the  idea  of  anybody  taking  notice  of 
them."  At  all  events,  as  our  author  well 
remarks,  these  living  bundles  of  rags, 
dirty  and  shock-headed  though  they  were, 
afforded  a  happy  contrast  —  there,  on 
their  bended  knees,  or  recalling  from  old 
Sunday-school  days  snatches  of  old 
hymns  —  to  the  shouting  rabble  kicking 
at  the  door  without. 

There  are  in  Dr.  Davies's  volume  many 
more  graphic  descriptions,  and  curious 
illustrations  of  the  variety  of  our  forms 
of  creed :  most  of  these  sects  seem 
earnest,  genuine,  and  well-conducted  in 
their  relations  to  their  fellow-creatures  ; 
the  majority  of  them  are  confident  not 
only  that  their  narrow  formulas  contain 
all  that  man's  spiritual  nature  demands, 
but  that  its  food  is  to  be  found  nowliere 
else.     The  lesson  that    our    author    de- 


scribes the  investigations  of  them  as 
having  taught  himself,  is  one  of  Tolerance 
and  Charity  ;  and  even  if  missing  that, 
these  revelations  of  "  Unorthodox  Lon- 
don "  cannot  fail,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be 
interesting  to  every  thoughtful  mind. 


From  Nature. 
MIxVERS'    RULES    IN    THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

On  looking  over  a  package  of  old  pa- 
pers I  have  found  some  documents,  of 
which  I  enclose  copies,  written  by  a  Ger- 
man miner,  named  Brandshagen,  who  was 
employed  by  my  ancestor.  Sir  Philip 
Egerton,  to  superintend  the  attempt  to 
work  copper  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
strata  of  Cheshire  in  the  year  1697.  As 
the  rules  for  miners  of  that  age  afford  so 
strong  a  contrast  to  the  luiriUy  behaviour 
of  that  class  at  the  present  day,  they  may 
perhaps  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
Nature.        P.  de  M.  Grey-Egerton. 

Worthy  &  most  honourable  Sir,  — 

Your  Avorship  give  most  humbly 
thanks  for  employment  meself  and  my 
countrymen  about  your  Worship  mines, 
which  I  ]iave  enjoyed  now  above  4 
weekes,  &  not  to  be  att  all  further  unac- 
quainted unto  your  Worship,  I  could  not 
forbeare  to  give  a  true  &  plain  account  of 
what  I  have  observed  in  this  time  about 
these  mines,  as  good  as  my  smal  under- 
standing in  ye  EngHsh  linguage  would 
permit,  &  if  it  was  in  any  way  acceptable 
then  my  wishes  &  desires  where  ful- 
filled. 1  have  this  time  also  endeavoured 
to  blow  up  ye  rocks  by  guns  powder,  as 
the  best  way  to  kill  them,  butt  in  ye  first 
time  I  found  ye  elements  as  aire  &  water 
where  against  my  designe,  ye  last  I  have 
conquered,  and  hope  1  shall  do  so  ye  oth- 
er next  time  when  I  have  occasion  for  it. 
I  found  also  some  other  small  things 
which  would  not  so  soon  agree  with  my 
hands,  for  there  are  many  years  past,  that 
I  did  work  under  ground  with  my  owne 
hands,  butt  all  these  things  are  now  dis- 
ceased,  onely  that  I  was  lately  too  covet- 
ous &  would  have  more  rocks  blown  up 
then' my  powder  was  able  to  ;  what  other 
blasts  for  effect  have  done,  your  Worship 
can  be  informed  of  it  by  Mr.  Smith.  I 
shall  endeavour  all  what  is  in  my  power 
to  serve  your  Worship  with  that  under- 
standing 1  have  about  mines  to  which  I 
have  employed  meself  now  above  15  year,, 
in  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  as  well^ 
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for  learning  as  travelling  in  many  places 
in  Europe  where  good  mines  where,  to 
come  to  any  perfection  in  this  art.  I 
have  received  now  my  things  for  examin- 
ation of  ye  oare,  which  I  will  doe  as  soon 
as  possibly  I  can  come  to  it  in  this  deso- 
late place,  where  nothing  in  ye  world  is 
to  be  had  for  any  commodities  what  so- 
ever it  may  be,  &  whilst  we  are  strangers 
here,  &  must  buy  all  things  for  ready,  it 
is  impossible  to  life  of  what  your  Wor- 
ship has  allowed  unto  us  &  therefore  I 
doubt  not  your  Worship  will  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  workmen  &  workmen, 
with  which  I  recommend  me  into  your 
Worship'  favour  allways  remaining 
Your  Worship  most  humble  Servant, 

J.  A.  Brandshagen. 
Bickerton,  Sept.  ye  24th,  1697 
For  the   Right    Honourable    Sr   Phillipp 
Egerton,  Knt.,  these. 

Rules  for  all  Workmen  in  general. 

One  of  every  Workmen  he  may  be  of 
what  sort  he  will  shall  come  half  an  hour 
before  ye  duely  time  &  give  a  certain 
number  of  strucks  with  a  hammer  on  an 
Iron  plate,  erected  to  this  purpose,  to 
give  a  Signe  to  ye  other  workmen  to 
come  att  work,  half  an  hour  after  he  shall 
doe  so  att  a  second  time  by  an  other 
number  of  strucks  &  shall  streike  no  more 
then  ye  duely  strucks  by  forfeiting  2^.,  he 
has  ye  same  signes  to  give  all  day  when 
ye  miners  shall  come  out  &  goe  under 
ground  again,  &  this  shall  doe  one  work- 
man after  an  other  from  day  to  day,  &  he 
vv'ho  has  done  ye  businesse  this  day  shall 
remember  to  his  follower  that  he  has  to 
doe  ye  same  next  day,  &  he  that  wilfully 
neglected  these  remembrance  shall  be 
punished  together  with  him  that  shall  doe 
this  businesse  next  clay  (if  he  neglect  it) 
for  he  himself  must  be  careful  about  ye 
time  &  day  to  doe  this,  &  he  that  shall 
give  ye  signs  too  late,  has  forfeited  6</.,  & 
he  that  shall  not  doe  it  att  all  shall  loose 
all  his  wages,  due  to  him,  &  by  consent 
of  ye  mines  Lords  shall  be  turned  of  from 
ye  work. 

In  ye  morning  before  ye  last  struck  is 
done  on  ye  Iron  plate  every  workman  be- 
longing to  ye  mines  must  appearc  to  ye 
appointed  place  near  ye  work,  or  he  has 
forfeited  2^/.,  &  he  that  comes  half-an- 
hour  after,  2.d.  more,  &  so  following  for 
every  half-an-hour  2^.,  and  this  is  under- 
stood of  all  times  when  ye  signe  is  given. 

When  they  are  together  they  may  doe 
a  short  prayer  that  God  may  give  his 
blessing  to  their  work,  that  it  may  raise 


to  ye  honour  &  glory  of  him,  &  to  ye  ben- 
efit &  blessinesse  of  ye  mines  Lords  & 
their  whole  familie. 

After  this  every  one  mu3t  goe  to  his 
post,  &  diligently  performe  to  what  ye 
steward  shall  order  him,  in  doing  ye  con- 
trary he  shall  be  duely  punished,  &  he 
who  shall  leave  ye  work  ^yithin  ye  duely 
hours  &  before  ye  signe  is  given,  shall 
loose  dd.  or  for  every  half-an-hour  2ir/.  as 
ye  steward  shall  think  fitt,  &  he  that  is 
found  neglectfuU  shall  every  time  have 
forfeited  id. 

When  it  is  pay-day,  every  workman  be- 
fore he  gett  money  must  shew  to  ye  stew- 
ard his  tools  and  other  things  what  is 
trusted  in  his  hand  by  ye  lost  of  all  his 
wages,  &  if  there  should  want  any  of  such 
things,  he  must  leave  so  much  money  of 
his  wages  as  it  is  worthy  in  ye  stewards 
hand  till  he  restores  ye  same. 

He  that  hindered  one  an  other  in  his 
work  it  may  be  in  what  way  it  will,  either 
by  ill  words,  quarreling  or  in  other  ways, 
must  duely  be  punished  as  ye  steward 
thinks  fitt,  because  every  one  must  be 
quiet  with  his  work  ;  have  they  any  thing 
one  against  an  other  they  may  bring  it 
before  ye  Stewart,  or  cleare  their  things 
after  ye  work  is  done  att  an  other  place. 

No  body  shall  be  permitted  without 
leave  of  ye  steward  to  take  any  oare  away 
for  a  shewing  piece,  or  under  any  other 
pretext,  but  he  may  ye  same  aske  from 
ye  steward  &  be  content  with  that  he 
gives  kim,  and  if  any  should  doe  ye  con- 
trary, he  is  so  heigh  to  punish  as  ye  stew- 
ard shall  think  sufficient. 

No  body  shall  bring  any  person  or  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  ye  mines,  either 
under  ground  or  at  any  other  place  where 
ye  oares  or  other  things  are,  without  per- 
mission of  ye  steward,  &  that  by  ye  pen- 
alty of  one  shilling. 

Every  man  must  be  in  a  Christian-like 
behaviour,  and  he  that  speekes  blas- 
phemes, or  gives  scandales,  or  does  other 
things  near  ye  mines  with  which  God  isi 
offended,  shall  every  time  be  punished 
with  ^d.  or  more  according  to  his  crime. 

When  it  is  pay-day  every  one  must  be 
of  a  modest  behaviour  aga.inst  ye  stew- 
ard, and  must  not  murmur  against  him 
when  his  wages  is  decurted  for  punish- 
ment, butt  must  bring  his  complaints  (if 
he  has  any  against  it)  before  ye  mines 
Lord,  if  nevertheless  that  he  has  gotten 
his  wages,  he  must  not  go  from  ye'stew- 
ard  away,  till  ye  whole  payment  is  done, 
&  can  give  witnesse  that  every  one  has 
received  his  due. 
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No  workmen  shall  make  more  holy 
days  in  ye  year  besides  ye  Sunday,  then 
ye  Lords  of  ye  mines  shall  allow  them,  or 
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shall  be  punished  as  one  that  leaves  ye 
work  for  a  whole  day. 

He  that    turned    ye    hour  glasse  in  a 
wrong  way  shall  loose  one  shilling. 


Chinese  Philosophy.  —  In  ancient  times 
there  lived  a  man  Shien.  During  a  travelling 
tour  he  had  occasion  to  rest  the  night  at  a 
road-house.  The  weather  was  insufferably  hot, 
and  within  the  room  musquitos  swarmed  by 
thousands,  Shien  fortunately  had  provided 
himself  with  curtains,  but  unfortunately  the 
curtains  were  insufficient  to  resist  the  enemy. 
His  efforts  to  keep  them  out  were  in  vain, 
sounds  of  buzzing  in  unpleasant  proximity 
still  continued,  and  writhing  under  the  intoler- 
able torment  of  their  stings,  his  thoughts 
transplanted  themselves  to  his  own  peaceful 
home.  He  reflected  on  the  spacious  halls, 
cool  couches,  and  the  crowd  of  handmaids  to 
fan  and  wait  on  their  lord;  and,  continued  he 
to  himself,  how  is  it  that  I  should  have  suf- 
fered one  moment  of  ennui  in  such  a  paradise  ^ 
Why  leave  to  seek  pleasure  and  find  misery 
abroad  ,-*  During  these  meditations  he  ob- 
served the  keeper  of  the  post,  who  had  no 
curtains,  pacing  the  room  with  the  musquitos 
swarming  around  him.  But  what  seemed  to 
him  inexplicable  was  that  the  man  still  ap- 
peared to  be  in  perfect  good  humour.  Shien, 
still  writhing  in  misery,  exclaimed  :  "My  good 
fellow,  you  are  one  hundred  times  worse  off 
than  myself,  but  how  is  it  that  while  I  am  in 
torment  of  mind  you  on  the  contrary  seem 
happy  }  "  The  keeper  replied  :  "  Sir,  I  have 
just  been  recalling  to  mind  the  position  I  was 
once  placed  in;  when  a  prisoner,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  I  was  a  helpless  prey  to  these  mur- 
derous insects,  unable  to  move  a  muscle,  they 
preyed  on  me  with  impunity  and  the  agony 
-was  unbearable.  It  was  the  contrast  of  that 
horrible  period  with  my  present  condition  that 
produced  that  feeling  of  contentedness  within 
me."  Shien  was  startled  by  the  mine  of  phi- 
losophy herein  unfolded.  Would,  he  thought, 
that  the  world  in  ordinary  life  would  but  daily 
keep  in  mind,  and  carry  out  such  a  principle 
of  analogy.  How  vast  then  would  be  the 
result  to  man!  North  Chin.i  Herald. 


Baron  Stockmar  at  Court. —  Stockmar 
had  a  wife  and  children  in  Coburg,  but  if  he 
spent  six  months  in  the  year  with  them  it  was 
the  utmost  that  he  could  expect,  and  some- 
times years  passed  in  unbroken  separation 
from  tnem.     But  he  claimed  as  a  return  for 


his  long  visits  an  entire  exemption  from  court 
etiquette.  He  had  a  room  to  himself  in  every 
one  of  the  palaces  at  London,  W^indsor,  and 
Osborne,  and  thither,  whenever  they  wanted 
his  society,  Prince  Albert  and  the  Royal  ciiil- 
dren  used  to  come.  Stockmar  took  court  life 
very  easily.  His  greatest  exertion  in  this 
respect  consisted  in  joining  the  Royal  dinner- 
table  when  the  Queen  dined,  and  even  on  these 
occasions  he,  being  chilly  from  bad  health,  was 
privileged  to  wear  trousers  instead  of  the 
official  "  shorts,"  which  were  ill-suited  to  his 
thin  legs.  When  the  Queen  had  risen  from 
table,  and  after  holding  a  circle  had  sat  down 
again  to  tea,  Stockmar  would  generally  be 
seen  walking  straight  through  the  drawing- 
room  and  retiring  to  his  apartment,  there  to 
study  his  own  comfort.  That  he  should  sacri- 
fice the  latter  to  etiquette  was  not  expected  of 
him,  as  for  months  together  he  was  a  guest  in 
the  house,  and  his  exceptional  position  was  so 
well  recognized,  that  these  deviations  from 
courtly  usage  did  not  give  offence,  even  in 
public.  When  the  spring  came,  Stockmar 
suddenly  disappeared.  He  hated  taking  leave, 
and  his  room  would  some  fine  morning  be 
found  empty.  Then  letters  would  follow  him 
to  Coburg,  complaining  of  his  faithlessness, 
and  the  summer  generally  brought  requests 
that  he  would  soon  return. 


Divine  Blessing.  —  A  good  man  fearing 
God  shall  find  his  blessing  upon  him.  It  is 
true,  that  the  portion  of  men  fearing  God  is 
not  in  this  life;  oftentimes  he  meets  with 
crosses,  afflictions,  and  troubles  in  it;  hi'S 
portion  is  of  a  higher  and  more  excellent  stats 
and  condition  than  tin's  life;  yet  a  man  that 
fears  God  hath  also  his  blessing  in  this  life, 
even  in  relation  to  his  very  temporal  condition. 
For,  either  his  honest  and  just  intentions  and 
endeavours  are  blessed  with  success  and  com- 
fort, or  if  they  be  not,  yet  even  his  crosses 
and  disappointments  arc  turned  into  a  bless- 
ing; for  they  make  him  more  humble  and  less 
esteeming  in  this  present  world,  and  setting 
his  heart  upon  a  better.  For  it  is  an  ever- 
lasting truth,  that  all  things  shall  work  to- 
gether for  the  best,  to  them  that  love  and  fear 
Almighty  God,  and  therefore,  certainly  such  a 
man  is  the  wisest  man.  sir  Matthew  Hal*?. 
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AT   THE    GATE,    ETC. 


AT  THE  GATE. 


Outside  the  open  gate  a  spirit  stood. 

One  called  :    "  Come  in."     Then  he  :    "Ah,  if 

I  could! 
For  there  within  'tis  light  and  glorious. 
But  here  all  cold  and  darkness  dwell  with  us." 
"  Then,"  said  the  other,  "  come.     The  gate  is 

wide." 
But  he  :  "I  wait  two  angels  who  must  guide. 
I  cannot  come  unto  Thee  without  these; 
Repentance  first,  and  Faith  Thy  face  that  sees. 
I  weep  and  call :  they  do  not  hear  my  voice; 
I  never  shall  within  the  gate  rejoice." 
"O  heart  unwise!  "  the  Voice  did  answer  him, 
**  I  reign  o'er  all  the  hosts  of  Seraphim. 
Are  not  these  Angels  also  in  My  Hand  ? 
If  they  come  not  to  thee  'tis  my  command. 
The  darkness  chills  thee,  tumult  vexes  thee, 
Are  angels  more  than  I  ?     Come  in,  to  Me." 
Then  in  the  dark  and  restlessness  and  woe 
That  spirit  rose  and  through  the  gate  did  go, 
Trembling  because  no  angel  walked  before, 
Yet  by  the  Voice  drawn  onward  evermore. 
So  came  he  weeping  where  the  glory  shone, 
And  fell  down,  crying,  "  Lord,  I  come  alone." 
"  And  it  was  thee  I  called,"  the  Voice  replied, 
**  Be  welcome."  Then  Love  rose,  a  mighty  tide 
That  swept  all  else  away.     Speech  foupd  no 

place 
But  Silence,  rapt,  gazed  up  unto  that  Face; 
Nor  saw  two  Angels  from  the  radiance  glide, 
And  take  their  place  forever  at  his  side. 

Good  Words. 


SUMMER  AND   LOVE. 

When  to  my  heart  the  air  seems  full  of  song. 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay  with  bright-hued 

flowers 
And  sweet  with  perfumes  —  in  those  bounte- 
ous hours 
When  life  is  rapture,  and  my  soul  is  strong. 
As  with  God's  wine  of  gladness,  it  is  long 
Ere  with  clear  eyes  and  mind  I  can  discern 
The  glory  mid  the  glories,  and  can  learn 
The  one  surpassing  sweetness  in  the  throng. 
But  soon  I  know  full  well;  for  when  the  bliss 
That  came  and  blinded  stays  with  clearer 
sight 
I  see  one  joy  which  gone  all  joys  would  miss 

Their  heart  of  joyousness  :  there  is  one  light 
Which  'lightens  all  things.    Let  me  with  a  kiss 
Help  thee  to  guess  what  makes  my  world  so 
bright.  All  The  Year  Round. 


[Unpublished  Poem.]  * 

THE  KNELL. 

The  Bell  doth  tolle, 
Lord  help  Thy  servant  whose  perplexed  Soule 

Doth  wishly  look 

On  either  hand 
And  sometimes  offers,  sometimes  makes  a  stand 

Strugling  on  th'  hook. 


Now  is  the  season 
Now  ye  great  combat  of  our  flesh  and  reason : 

O  help  my  God 

See,  they  break  in 
Disbanded  humours,  sorrows,  troops  of  Sinn 

Each  wth  his  rodd. , 

Lord  make  Thy  Blood 
Convert  and  colour  all  the  other  flood 

And  streams  of  grief 

That  they  may  bee 
Julips  and  cordials  when  wee  call  on  Thee 

Ffor  some  relief. 

GEO   HERBERT. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

My  God,  ye  poore  expressions  of  my  Love 
Wch  warme  these  lines,  and  serve  them  vp  to 

Thee 
Are  so,  as  for  the  present  I  did  moue. 

Or  rather  as  Thou  mouedst  mee. 

But  what  shall  issue,  whether  these  my  words 
Shal  help  another,  but  my  iudgment  bee; 
As  a  burst  fouling-peece  doth  saue  ye  birds 
But  kill  the  man,  is  seald  wth  Thee. 

Ffor  who  can  tell,  though  Thou  hast  dyde  to 

winn 
And  wedd  my  soule  in  glorious  paradise; 
Whither  "my  rftany  trymes  and  vse  of  sinn 

May  yet  forbid  the  banes  and  bliss. 

[dans, 

Onely  my  soule  hangs  on  Thy  promises 
Wth  face  and  hands  clinging  vnto  Thy  brest : 
Clinging  and  crying,  crying  wthout  cease 

Thou  art  my  rock,  Thou  art  my  rest. 

GEO.    HERBERT. 


TRINITY  SUNDAY. 

He  that  is  one 

Is  none. 
Two  reacheth  Thee 
In  some  degree  : 
Nature  and  Grace 
Wth  Glory  may  attaine  Thy  Face. 
Steele  and  a  flint  strike  fire, 
Witt  and  desire 
Never  to  Thee  aspire, 
Except  life  catch  and  hold  those  fast. 

That  wch  beleefe 
Did  not  confess  in  ye  first  Theefe 

His  fall  can  tell, 
Ffrom  Heaven,  through  Earth,  to  Hell. 
Lett  two  of  those  alone 
To  them  that  fall. 
Who  God  and  Saints  and  Angels  loose  at  last : 
Hee  that  has  one 
Has  all. 

GEO.   HERBERT. 
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When  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Montalembert  were  in   England  in   1839 

—  when  she  was  in  the  bloom  of  her 
beauty  and  he  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame 

—  they  breakfasted  one  morning  with 
Rogers,  who,  on  their  leaving  the  room, 
turned  to  one  of  the  remaining  guests 
and  said,  "  I  envy  that  young  man,  not 
for  his  youth,  nor  for  his  fame,  nor  even 
for  his  handsome  wife,  but  for  his  faith. 
He  seems  to  believe  in  something,  and 
that  makes  a  man  really  happy."  This 
remark  was  addressed  to  Rio,  the  author 
of  "  Christian  Art,"  and  the  conversation 
having  just  before  turned  on  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  deeply 
imbued  with  the  religious  feeling,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  description  of 
faith  which  struck  Rogers.  It  was  a 
faint  reflection  of  that  deep  impulsive 
passionate  feeling  that  animated  Monta- 
lembert through  life  :  faith,  uncompromis- 
ing, unhesitating  faith  in  Christianity  as 
embodied  in  the  Church,  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  sat  enthroned  on  the 
seven  hills  and  (as  he  thought)  was  as- 
serting no  more  than  a  rightful  claim  in 
eternally  parodying  the  language  of 
Rienzi,  when,  unsheathing  his  maiden 
sword,  he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the 
three  parts  of  the  world,  and  thrice 
repeated  the  extravagant  declaration, 
"And  this,  too,  is  mine."  t 

Montalembert  believed  equally  and 
implicitly  ia  her  divine  origin  and  her 
beneficial  influences,  in  her  purity,  vital- 
ity, durability,  and  impeccability.  She 
was  the  same  to  him  in  her  triumphs  and 
her  trials,  in  her  victories  and  her  defeats, 
in  the  noonday  splendour  and  the  lurid 
eclipses  of  her  sun.  Like  the  cavalier 
who  was  ready  to  do  homage  to  the  crown 
hanging  upon  a  bush,  his  reverence  for 
the  tiara  was  in  no  respect  diminished  by 
its  falling  on  an  unworthy  head  —  by 
finding  amongst  the   successors   of    St. 

*  Memoir  0/ Count  de  Montalembert,  Peer  of  France, 
Deputy  for  the  Department  of  Doubs.  A  chapter  of 
Recent  French  History.  By  Mrs.  Ollphant,  Author 
of  "The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,"  "S.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi,"  &c.  In  2  Volumes.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1872. 

t  Gibbon,  vol.  viii.  p.  239,  Dr.  W.  Smith's  edition. 


Peter  a  Farnese  or  a  Borgia,  a  Gregory, 
a  Sixtus,  or  a  Leo,  whose  crimes  and 
vices,  grasping  ambition,  scepticism,  and 
immorality,  were  the  scandal  of  their 
contemporaries.  It  was  still  the  true, 
the  blessed  and  blessing,  the  allein 
seligmachende  (alone  bliss-bestowing) 
Church,  whether  labouring  for  evil  or  for 
good  ;  whether  paving  the  way  for  the 
Reformation  or  laying  the  ground  for  a 
reactionary  movement  against  the  here- 
tics. In  his  eves,  to  elevate  the  Church 
was  to  diffuse  Christianity,  and  to  aggran- 
dise the  Papacy  was  to  elevate  the 
Church.  He  could  not,  or  would  not,  see 
that  the  Pope  who  placed  his  sandalled 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  an  Emperor  was 
actuated  by  the  self-same  ambition  and 
arrogant  lust  of  power  as  the  Emperor 
(Napoleon)  who  inflicted  a  series  of 
degrading  indignities  on  a  Pope.  His 
whole  heart  and  soul  are  with  St.  Co- 
lumba  and  the  other  monks  of  the  West, 
who  first  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  rugged  isles  of  which  this 
empire  is  made  up.  Nor  was  his  glowing 
imagination  less  excited  by  the  great 
deeds  and  heroic  sacrifices  of  Loyola  and 
his  disciples,  to  whom  human  happiness 
and  genuine  religion  were  as  nought 
compared  with  the  prosperity  of  that 
famous  and  {pace  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Kinnaird)  irrepressible  Society 
of  Jesus,  so  aptly  compared  to  a  sword 
with  the  handle  at  Rome  and  the  point 
everywhere.* 

It  is  a  moral  problem  which  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  solve,  how  he  kept  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture  out  of  sight ; 
how  he  palliated  or  disguised  to  himself 
the  crying  and  manifold  abuses  of  the 
spiritual  power  with  which  ecclesiastical 
history  is  blotted  over :  how  he  escaped 
the  strictly  logical  consequences  of  his 
convictions  :  why,  in  a  word,  he  did  not 
become  a  bigot  like  so  many  others  with 

*  The  precise  words  of  M.  Dupin  in  1825  were, 
"Une  ^pde  dont  la  poign^e  est  a  Rome  et  la  pointe 
partout."  But  the  originality  of  the  phrase,  like  that 
of  Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  has  been  im- 
pugned, and  there  is  a  printed  letter  of  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
dated  March  25,  1716,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  have  seen 
in  a  little  book,  '  L'Anti-Coton,'  that  the  Society  of 
Jesus  is  a  sword,  the  blade  of  which  is  in  France  and 
the  handle  at  Rome." 
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heads  as  clear,  hearts  as  warm,  and  mo-  |  contributed  by  his  friends.*     Mrs.  OH 


tives  as  disinterested  as  his  own.  There 
is  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  one,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  torture  of  a  heretic,  if  he  did 
not  lend  a  hand  to  tighten  the  rack  ;  and 
the  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre,  for  another, 
a  man  of  the  kindliest  and  most  loving  na- 
ture, who,  besides  proclaiming  the  hang- 
man the  keystone  of  the  social  edifice, 
declared  the  "  Novum  Organum "  to 
be  simply  worthy  of  Bedlam,  and  the 
*'  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  " 
to  be  "  all  that  the  absolute  want  of  genius 
and  style  can  produce  most  wearisome." 
Montalembert  was  the  very  personification 
of  candour.  He  had  not  a  shadow  of 
bigotry  :  he  hated  intolerance  :  he  shud- 
dered at  persecution  :  he  had  none  of  the 
arrogance  or  unbending  hardness  of  the 
dogmatist :  he  was  singularly  indulgent  to 
what  he  deemed  error:  the  utmost  he  would 
accept  from  the  temporal  power,  from  the 
State,  was  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  :  the 
Church,  he  uniformly  maintained,  far 
from  having  any  natural  affinity  with  des- 
potism, could  only  blossom  and  bear 
fruit  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  ; 
whilst  liberty,  rational  liberty,  was  never 
safer  than  under  the  protecting  shadow 
of  her  branches  — 

Nusquam  Libertas  gratior  exstat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio. 

If  he  waved  the  consecrated  banner  of 
St,  Peter  with  the  one  hand,  he  carried 
La  C/iarU,  the  emblem  and  guarantee  of 
constitutional  government,  in  the  other  ; 
and  his  hfe  and  character  would  be  well 
worth  studying,  if  no  higher  or  more  use- 
ful moral  could  be  drawn  from  them  than 
that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  a  dogmatic, 
damnatory,  exclusive  system  of  belief 
with  generosity,  liberality.  Christian 
charity,  patriotism,  and  philanthrophy. 

The  materials  for  his  life  are,  fortu- 
nately, ample.  Indeed,  a  memoir  might 
be  compiled  from  his  journals,  letters, 
speeches,  introductions  to  his  principal 
works  and  other  self-revealings,  which 
would  present  most  of  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  an  autobiography.  There  are 
numerous  incidental  allusions  in  contem- 
porary publications  ;  and  graceful  sketch- 
es of  his  career  and  character  have  been 


phant,  the  author  of  the  work  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  was  personally 
acquainted  with  him  :  she  translated  two 
volumes  of  his  "  Monks  of  the  West :  " 
she  wrote  with  the  aid  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  surviving  members  of  his 
family :  she  had  access  to  the  best 
sources  of  information,  and  she  has  made 
an  excellent  use  of  her  opportunities. 
She  treads  firmly  upon  difficult  ground  : 
she  exercises  her  own  right  of  judgment 
with  praiseworthy  independence  ;  and 
her  language  is  free,  clear,  and  spirited, 
although  rather  rhetorical  and  diffuse. 
She  has  consequently  produced  a  very 
valuable  and  most  interesting  Memoir, 
to  which  there  is  only  one  marked  objec- 
tion :  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  her 
own  formed  habits,  her  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  her  sex.  She  is  the  author  of 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  popular  novels, 
besides  the  two  "  Lives  "  mentioned  in 
her  title-page  ;  and  the  woman,  the  nov- 
elist, the  religious  biographer,  may  simul- 
taneously be  traced  in  her  treatment  of 
Montalembert :  giving  an  undue  prepon- 
derance to  the  romantic,  sentimental  and 
sensational  elements  or  aspects  of  char- 
acter, and  placing  the  clerical  enthusiast 
in  broad  rehef.  In  the  following  sketch 
—  our  limits  forbid  it  to  be  more  —  we 
shall  endeavour  to  redress  the  balance 
by  giving  the  orator,  statesman,  author, 
and  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  his 
due. 

A  noble  French  and  a  noble  Scotch 
race  met  in  the  person  of  Charles  Forbes 
Ren^  de  Montalembert,  who  was  born  in 
London  on  the  15th  of  May,  1810.  The 
Montalemberts  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Crusades,  the  proudest  boast  of  an 
ancient  family  in  France.     It  was  one  of 

*  The  best  is  by  M.  Fossler  in  the  "  Correspondant," 
in  four  parts.  See  the  Numbers  for  May,  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  November  1872. 

The  Duke  d'Aumale's  Eloge  on  Montalembert,  read 
in  the  Academy  on  the  4th  of  this  month,  did  not  reach 
us  till  this  article  was  in  the  press,  or  we  should  gladly 
have  availed  ourselves  of  some  of  the  valuable  critical 
observations  and  illustrative  traits  of  character  with 
which  this  remarkable  production  abounds. 

The  catalogue  raisontti  of  Montalembert' s  published 
writings,  including  his  pamphlets  and  contributions  to 
Reviews,  in  the  "  Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle,*' 
fills  five  closely  printed  pages  of  small  type. 
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the  same  stock  to  whom  Francis  I.  allud- 
ed in  his  memorable  challenge  :  "  Here 
are  four  of  us,  gentlemen  of  La  Guyenne  : 
J.  Sauzac,  Montalembert,  and  La 
Chasteigneraye,  ready  to  encounter  all 
comers."  The  parental  grandfather  of 
our  hero  was  an  emigrant ;  his  maternal 
grandfather  a  retired  Indian  merchant  or 
civil  servant;  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  after 
expatiating  on  "  the  beautiful  melancholy 
face,  replete  with  tragic  associations,"  of 
the  expatriated  noble,  exclaims  :  — 

Thus  stands  Jean  de  Montalembert  at  one 
side  of  the  portal;  and  on  the  other  James 
Forbes,  with  trim  peruke  and  calm  counte- 
nance, strong  in  English  order,  prosperity,  and 
progress,  expecting  nothing  but  good,  hearing 
of  nothing  but  victory,  raises  with  cheerful 
confidence  the  curtain  of  life  for  the  new  actor 
about  to  step  upon  that  tragic  stage.  No 
young  beginner  could  have  had  predecessors 
more  perfect  in  their  typical  character;  no  new 
soul  could  have  more  perfectly  embodied  in 
one  those  two  great  currents  of  the  past.* 

The  father,  Marc  Rend,  the  son  of 
Jean,  had  served  with  the  British  army 
in  India,  and  thus,  it  would  seem,  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Forbes.  Instead  of 
settling  down  in  England,  he  and  his 
wife  were  constantly  on  the  move.  By 
some  lucky  accident  he  carried  the  first 
news  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  to 
Louis  XVIII. ;  and  in  due  season  he  was 
rewarded  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  by  be- 
ing named  a  peer  of  France  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Stuttgart. 

We  must  suppose  that  the  Scotch  wife 
was  as  much  absorbed  by  political  move- 
ments and  intrigues  as  the  French  hus- 
band, and  was  equally  ready  to  throw  off 
the  parental  cares  and  duties  which  might 
have  interfered  with  the  exciting  stir  and 
bustle  of  her  life  ;  for,  from  the  time  he 
was  fifteen  months  old,  the  boy  was 
given  over  entirely  to  the  keeping  of 
James  Forbes,  who  had  already  afforded 
the  strongest  and  strangest  manifestation 

*  In  a  letter,  dated  26th  June,  1869,  Montalembert 
writes  to  the  present  Earl  of  Granard,  who  had  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  family, —  "  Vous 
voulez  bien,  my  Lord,  me  rappeler  que  je  suis  issu  par 
ma  mere,  de  la  meme  souche  que  vous.  J'ai  en  effet 
toujours  entendu  ma  m^re,  nee  Forbes,  et  mon  grand- 
p^re  maternel,  s' enorgueillir  de  leur  descendance  des 
comtes  de  Granard." 


of  interest  by  dedicating  to  him,  when 
scarcely  a  year  old,  the  great  work  ("  Ori- 
ental Memoirs "  in  forty-two  volumes 
quarto)  by  which  the  name  of  Forbes  was 
to  live  for  ages  to  come.  He  watched 
over  his  young  charge  with  the  fondest 
affection  ;  but  Charles  was  eight  when  it 
was  finally  determined,  after  a  painful 
struggle  for  both,  that  he  should  go  to 
school  at  Fulham,  and  the  event  is  thus 
announced  in  a  letter,  dated  Albemarle 
Street,  28th  April  18 18,  from  the  grand- 
father to  the  mother  :  — 

The  day  of  our  separation  arrived  last  week, 
to  me  a  trial  of  no  common  kind,  for  except 
at  short  intervals,  I  have  never  lived  alone  for 
fifty-one  years  until  now,  and  I  felt  it  deeply. 
I  told  him  I  would  take  him  after  breakfast, 
or,  if  he  liked  it  better,  he  might  dine  with  me 
and  we  would  go  to  the  school  in  the  evening. 
He  hesitated  a  liitle  and  then  said  :  "  As  I  am 
to  go,  I  had  rather  go  at  once." 

They  set  off  accordingly,  and,  when 
about  half-way,  the  boy  suddenly  flung 
his  arms  round  the  grandfather's  neck 
and  adjured  him  by  the  love  of  truth 
which  he  had  so  sedulously  inculcated,  to 
answer  one  question  truly  :  — 

"  You  know,  my  dear  grandpapa,  that  I  have 
left  my  papa  and  mamma,  my  brother  and 
sister  at  Stuttgart,  to  be  your  child;  and  now 
you  and  I  are  everything  to  each  other  until 
we  see  them  again.  Tell  me  therefore  —  but 
you  must  tell  me  truly  —  if  since  we  left  Paris 
I  have  been  the  boy  you  expected  and  wished 
me  to  be,  and  if  you  love  me  as  much  as  when 
we  were  there  all  together  ?  "  It  was  almost 
too  much  for  me;  but  I  could  with  truth  assure 
him  that  he  had  been  all,  and  even  more  than 
all,  1  anticipated.  Then  said  he,  "  I  am  the 
happiest  boy  in  the  world,  nor  shall  I  drop 
one  tear  when  you  leave  me; "  nor  did  he. 

He  lost  his  affectionate  grandfather  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  and 
forthwith  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris  with 
his  father  and  mother,  who  were  too 
much  occupied  with  diplomacy  and  so- 
ciety to  pay  much  attention  to  the  bring- 
ing up  of  their  children  :  Charles,  Arthur 
(two  years  younger),  and  Elise.  The  first 
glimpses  we  get  of  his  mental  progress 
are  from  the  diaries  which  he  began 
keeping  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  con- 
tinued with  occasional  breaks  through  , 
life.    At  this  early  age  he  anticipated  the 
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conclusion  to  which  a  grave  scholar  and 
statesman  was  brought  by  experience  — 
that  life  would  be  tolerable  but  for  its 
amusements  ;  and  he  appreciated  time 
like  a  grey-headed  philosopher.  More 
than  one  record  of  a  so-called  pleasure 
party  concludes  ;  "  Day  lost,  like  so 
many  others."  He  was  already  a  politi- 
cian, and  a  proselytizing  one  ;  for  we 
find  him  exacting  an  oath  of  eternal  fidel- 
ity to  the  Charter  from  his  little  brother, 
who,  puzzled  and  half  frightened  by  his 
earnestness,  recoils  with  a  protest :  "  Mais 
qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  la  Charte  ? " 
Charles  knew  very  well  what  it  was,  for 
in  September,  1824,  there  is  an  entry  that 
Louis  XVIII.  died  after  a  long  illness, 
which  he  endured  with  an  heroic  patience 
worthy  of  the  august  author  of  the 
"  Charte  Constitutionnelle." 

He  was  fourteen  when  the  Ahh6  Nicolle, 
head  of  the  College  Sainte-Barbe,  in- 
duced his  parents  to  place  him  under  a 
regular  course  of  study,  and  was  at  the 
pains  of  examining  him  from  time  to  time 
to  judge  of  his  proficiency.  To  the  entry 
of  one  of  these  examinations,  when  M. 
Nicolle  expressed  himself  satisfied,  he 
appends,  "  which  is  more  than  I  am  my- 
self." He  is  wearied  to  death  by  what  is 
called  society,  regards  the  theatre  as  a 
penance,  and  is  absolutely  indignant  at 
the  notion  that  /le  should  be  supposed 
to  need  distraction  or  could  find  en- 
joyment in  un-idea'd  idleness.  It  was 
the  sage  remark  of  Falstaff,  "  There's 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to 
any  proof ; "  but  Montalembert  was 
rather  a  serious  and  thoughtful  than  a 
demure  boy.  There  was  a  strong  dash 
of  romance  in  his  day-dreams  and  self- 
communings  ;  and  his  reading  was  calcu- 
lated to  foster  the  imagination  as  well  as 
to  mature  the  judgment  and  supply  the 
memory  with  facts.  It  appears  from  the 
Journal  that  he  had  read  Shakespeare's 
best  plays  carefully  and  critically.  The 
"Tempest"  he  finds  "sublime  in  some 
parts,  but  in  others  ridiculous  : "  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  un  pen 
ennuyeux  :  "  "  Twelfth  Night "  "  me- 
diocre ;  "  but  "  King  Lear,"  "  sublime  ;  " 
"Hamlet,"  "divine;"  and  "Othello," 
''''too  touching." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  his  "  De 
I'Avenir  politique  de  I'Angleterre  "  was 
dimly  foreshadowed  in  a  diary  of  his  fif- 
teenth year,  when  a  propos  of  a  work  on 
English  institutions  (De  Lolme)  he  sets 
down,  "  Few  works  have  produced  so 
much  impression  upon  me  as  this.  It 
has  convinced  me  of  what  I  had  long  sus- 


pected, that  England  is  the  first  nation 
in  the  world." 

A  French  college  has  something  in 
common  with  both  an  English  college 
and  an  English  public  school,  without 
exactly  resembling  either.  Montalem- 
bert entered  the  College  Sainte-Barbe 
(now  Rollin)  at  sixteen  and  left  it  at  nine- 
teen. Amongst  the  warm  and  lasting 
ties  he  formed  there  was  his  friendship 
for  M.  Leon  Cornudet,  who,  along  with 
many  other  interesting  memorials  of  their 
boyish  days,  has  published  (in  the  "  Con- 
temporain  ")  a  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant by  which  they  pledged  themselves 
to  God  and  each  other,  to  serve  their 
country  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
consecrate  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  Freedom.  This  document  was  sug- 
gested and  drawn  up  by  Montalembert, 
who  proposed  that  they  should  sign  it  in 
blood  ;  to  which  his  calmer  associate  ob- 
jected, that  blood  drawn  for  such  a  pur- 
pose was  not  exactly  the  same  as  blood 
shed  for  a  great  cause  on  a  battle-field  ; 
and  the  two  signatures  were  affixed  in 
ordinary  ink.  He  was  seventeen  at  the 
date  of  the  signature,  and  about  the  same 
time  (April  23,  1827)  he  wrote  down 
amongst  the  meditations  in  his  common- 
place book, — 

God  and  Liberty — these  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal motive-powers  of  my  existence.  To 
reconcile  these  two  perfections  shall  be  the' 
aim  of  my  life! 

Going  over  these  memorials  of  the  past 
in  long  after  years  he  has  written  opposite 
this  entry,  in  red  ink,  the  word  Deja  !  !  ! 
It  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  anticipa- 
tion of  what  was  to  come  ;  and  we  should 
be  puzzled  to  specify  another  career  or 
character  of  anything  like  the  same  emi- 
nence which  was  so  clearly  shadowed  out 
at  every  step  of  its  formation  or  its 
growth.  We  call  especial  attention  to 
this  phenomenon,  for  it  is  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  imputations  so  frequently  lev- 
elled at  his  consistency.  His  probable 
hability  to  them  even  then  dawned  upon 
him  :  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  will  be- 
come of  me  ?  How  shall  I  reconcile  my 
ardent  patriotism  with  religion?"  He 
would  neither  have  found  nor  feared  any 
difficulty  of  the  kind  if  he  had  meant  re- 
ligion in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term. 
He  was  clearly  speculating  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  love  of  country  with 
ardent  uncompromising  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  August,  1828,  he 
records  a  fixed  determination  to  write  a 
great  work  on  the  politics  and  philosophy 
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of  Christianity,  and,  with  a  view  to  its 
completion,  to"  waste  no  more  time  on  the 
politics  or  history  of  his  own  time.  Three 
notes  of  admiration  in  red  ink  are  set 
against  this  entry  in  the  original  journal. 
He  attends  the  debates  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and  finds  them  (fime  midiocrite 
effrayante.  In  fact  his  thoughts,  his 
plans,  his  subjects  of  interest,  were  those 
of  a  matured  intellect,  of  a  formed  man, 
who  felt  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined  "  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  lecture  room ;  and  we 
can  well  believe  that  it  was  a  glowing 
recollection  of  what  he  had  suffered  from 
want  of  free  expansion  for  body  and  mind 
at  Sainte-Barbe,  in  the  universitarian  bar- 
rack as  he  called  it.  that  made  him  long 
after  exclaim  at  Eton  :  "  What  a  differ- 
ence befween  this  place  and  the  houses 
where  we  were  educated  —  true  prisons 
walled  up  between  two  streets  in  Paris, 
everywhere  surrounded  by  roofs  and 
chimneys,  with  two  rows  of  miserable 
trees  in  the  midst  of  a  paved  or  gravelled 
court,  and  a  wretched  walk  every  week  or 
fortnight  among  the  suburban  lanes  !  " 

Yet  he  quitted  Sainte-Barbe  with  re- 
gret. His  pained  and  softened  fancy 
ranged  over  and  reproduced  hours  upon 
hours  of  consciously  improving  study  or 
delightful  interchange  of  heart  and  mind  ; 
and  he  must  now  look  his  last  of  the  fa- 
miliar places  and  faces,  must  break  away 
from  his  books  and  his  loved  companions, 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  wide  world,  and 
become  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever 
with  "  the  profound  uselessness  of  life." 
"  Je  mefais  viezix,''''  he  sets  down  ;  giving 
vent  to  a  sentiment  of  frequent  recurrence 
in  the  mouths  of  young  people  in  their 
teens.  Far  from  looking  forward  with 
fervent  expectations  of  enjoyment  to  his 
approaching  introduction  to  society,  he 
foresaw  no  gratification  in  mingling  un- 
distinguished in  the  crowd  :  — 

"  I  can  imagine  Pitt  or  Fox  coming  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons  where  they  had  struck 
their  adversaries  dumb  by  their  eloquence,  and 
enjoying  a  dinner-party.  I  can  imagine  Grat- 
tan  amusing  himself,  after  fifty  years  of  glory, 
playing  hide-and-seek  with  children.  But  for 
an  obscure  and  unknown  individual,  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  other  then,  or  at  the  best  numbered 
only  among  the  elegants  who  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  wander  every  evening  into  three  or 
four  houses  where  they  are  half  stifled  under 
pretence  of  enjoying  themselves,  I  see  neither 
pleasure  nor  honour  in  it.  I  see  only  a  culpa- 
ble loss  of  time,  and  mortal  weariness." 

In  this  mood  he  starts  to  join  his  fa- 
ther, then  French  ambassador  at  Stock- 
holm, via  Belgium  and  Holland,  lingering 
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on  the  way  to  see  everything  worth  see- 
ing, and  duly  recording  his  impressions 
as  they  arise.  Received  at  once  into  the 
gay  circles  of  the  Swedish  capital,  he  was 
with  difficulty  induced  to  lay  aside  his 
stiffness  and  reserve  ;  his  manner  natu- 
rally enough  gave  offence  to  the  light- 
hearted  and  haply  frivolous  companions 
who  were  forced  upon  him  ;  he  was  voted 
a  prig  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
his  arrival,  when  his  really  gentle  and  un- 
assuming nature  began  to  be  recognized, 
that  one  of  the  leading  belles,  the  Com- 
tesse  d'Ugglas,  ventured  to  confide  to 
him  that  she  had  thought  him  pedant  et 
altier.  This  was  a  stunning  blow  to  his 
self-love,  and  a  valuable  lesson  which  (he 
intimates)  he  was  not  likely  to  forget. 
Happen  what  might,  in  whatever  society, 
congenial  or  uncongenial,  he  might  be 
thrown,  he  would  never  merit  the  descrip- 
tion oi pedant  et  altier  again.  He  actually 
consents  to  take  part  in  a  special  quad- 
rille, got  up  for  a  ball  at  the  French  em- 
bassy "which,"  he  says,  "we  were  to 
have  the  absurdity  of  dancing  before  the 
king  and  queen ; "  the  ladies  initiated 
him  into  its  mysteries,  and  (as  he  con- 
fesses with  a  mixture  of  shame  and  com- 
placency) it  went  off  very  well.  All  this 
time  he  is  studying  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  drawing  grave  political  conclu- 
sions, and  keeping  his  enthusiasm  for 
great  things  alive  by  corresponding  with 
his  friends.  "  Do  not,  I  beseech  you," 
he  writes  to  Rio,  "  abandon  yourself-  to 
that  political  discouragement  which  Burke 
justly  calls  the  most  fatal  of  all  maladies. 
Do  not  despair  of  the  cause  which  you 
have  adopted,  or  give  up  sound  princi- 
ples, because  a  generation  without  faith 
and  without  soul  seems  to  dishonour  them 
by  pretended  attachment." 

In  another  letter  to  Rio  he  says,  "  I  am 
reading  Kant,  which  I  find  horribly  difl5- 
cult.  M.  Cousin  recommended  me  to 
give  myself  up  to  this  study  ;  but  I  shall 
not  follow  his  advice."  He  distrusted 
Kant's  philosophy,  as  tending  to  under- 
mine faith,  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
Abbd  Studach,  of  whom  he  says,  "  I  have 
made  a  precious  discovery  here,  that  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
philosopher,  and  who  believes  that  faith 
may  be  reached  by  knowledge.  His  tol- 
eration is  as  great  as  his  knowledge." 
The  abbd  brought  him  acquainted  with  a 
school  boasting  numerous  disciples  in 
the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  universities, 
which  undertook  to  combine  religion  with 
philosophy  ;  but  metaphysics  were  never- 
much   to  his   taste,  and  he  was  wont  to 
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arrive  at  conviction  by  a  shorter  road 
than  argument.  Truths  divine  did  not 
come  to  him  mended  by  the  tongue  of  a 
theologian  :  they  came  by  insight,  by  in- 
tuition, by  inspiration ;  and  they  went 
forth  from  him  with  the  Hghtning  flash  of 
genius,  in  spontaneous  and  irresistible 
bursts.  Burke  and  Grattan  attracted 
him  far  more  than  Kant  and  Schelling. 
"  Grattan  above  all,"  says  Rio,  "  as  the 
unwearied  champion  of  the  greatest  of 
causes,  acquired  rapidly  the  grandeur  of 
the  hero  of  a  crusade  to  the  eyes  of  his 
young  admirer,  whose  enthusiasm,  height- 
ened day  by  day  by  the  fame  of  O'Con- 
nell's  patriotic  orations,  led  him  a  little 
later  to  make  an  excursion,  full  of  attrac- 
tions for  him,  into  the  country  of  that 
great  man." 

Steeped  to  the  lips  in  Irish  oratory,  he 
resolves  to  write  a  history  of  Ireland, 
which  was  to  be  partly  founded  upon  the 
speeches  of  Grattan,  and  to  include  trans- 
lations of  the  most  remarkable  passages. 
This  plan,  including  a  journey  to  the 
Green  Isle  —  this  projet  adorable  —  was 
suddenly  suspended  by  a  domestic  be- 
reavement. The  failing  health  of  his 
only  sister,  Elise,  four  or  five  years 
younger  than  himself,  to  whom,  since  he 
was  domesticated  with  her  at  Stockholm, 
he  had  become  passionately  attached,  re- 
quired a  warmer  climate,  and  the  duty 
.devolved  on  him  of  accompanying  her 
and  her  mother  across  Germany  to  the 
South.  They  arrived  at  Besangon  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  October,  1829.  She 
asked  him  to  sit  up  with  her  that  night, 
to  which  the  mother  objected,  and  she 
was  left  to  the  care  of  her  maid  ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  summoned 
to  what  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  her 
death-bed.  The  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
Archbishop  of  Besangon,  administered 
the  last  sacraments,  and  offered  whatever 
consolation  could  be  afforded  to  the 
brother  and  mother;  but  Montalembert 
left  Besangon  in  the  deepest  compunction 
and  despondency,  heartbroken  at  the 
thought  that,  unconscious  of  her  danger, 
he  had  reluctantly  abandoned  his  Irish 
expedition  to  accompany  her. 

Many  months  ensued  before  he  oould 
shake  off  his  melancholy,  brace  his  mind 
to  a  fresh  effort  or  even  fix  it  on  a  definite 
object.  He  was  left  free  to  choose  a  ca- 
reer, but  was  utterly  unable  to  make  a 
dioice.  At  one  time  he  was  disposed  to 
take  holy  orders  :  at  another  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  ;  and  under 
a  passing  impulse  he  thought  of  joining 
the   army  of    Algiers   as   simple  soldat. 


There  is  a  well-known  saying  of  his, 
quoted  by  M.  Fossier,  "  Je  suis  le  premier 
de  mon  sang  qui  n'ai  guerroye  qu'avec  la 
plume  ;  mais  qu'elle  devienne  un  glaive 
k  son  tour."  He  had  no  real  military  ar- 
dour, and  the  pen  in  his  hands  was  a 
more  trenchant  weapon  than  the  sword. 

During  this  interval  of  suspense  he 
wrote  an  article  on  Sweden,  which  was 
submitted  to  M.  Guizot,  as  editor  of  the 
"  Revue  Frangaise,"  for  insertion  in  that 
periodical.  It  was  accepted  upon  condi- 
tion that  it  should  be  cut  down  to  half  its 
length  ;  and  he  submitted  to  this  Pro- 
crustean process,  the  most  painful  act  of 
self-sacrifice  that  can  be  imposed  on  a 
young  writer,  with  an  expression  of  de- 
spair, "  Encore  tme  illusion  perdue.^'' 
Finding  it  still  too  long,  M.  Guizot  ruth- 
lessly struck  out  those  very  passages 
which  Montalembert  considered  the  gems 
of  the  composition,  especially  a  spirited 
sketch  of  the  soldier  king  of  Sweden, 
Bernadotte,  whom  he  describes  as  ,a  true 
Gascon  :  "  He  told  my  father  that  he 
considered  himself  the  natural  subject  of 
Charles  X.,  and  that  should  that  monarch 
ever  require  his  services,  he  would  leave 
his  throne  to  his  son,  and  hasten,  a  sim- 
ple soldier,  to  offer  his  sword  to  his  native 
Sovereign." 

About  the  same  time  Montalembert 
formed  his  first  connection  with  the  "  Cor- 
respondant  "  by  contributing  to  it  an  ar- 
ticle on  Ireland  which  was  by  no  means 
an  unqualified  success ;  for  he  subse- 
quently records  of  this  and  the  Swedish 
article  that  one  of  his  friends  found  the 
first  wearisome  and  the  second  common- 
place. His  father,  however,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Paris  at  this  time,  was  de- 
lighted by  the  article  on  Ireland,  as  in- 
dicating a  talent  which  he  had  never 
suspected  in  his  son  ;  and  the  literary  as- 
pirant was  cordially  received  as  2.  confrere 
by  the  leading  men  of  letters  —  Victor 
Hugo,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Lamartine. 

Had  he  foreseen  the  dangers  impend- 
ing over  his  cherished  Charter,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  left  Paris 
on  his  Irish  expedition  till  the  cloud  had 
burst  or  blown  over.  But  it  was  at  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  just  afrived,  that  he 
heard  the  startling  news  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July,  which,  at  the  first  blush,  he 
was  disposed  to  hail  as  "a  sublime  vic- 
tory." Mortified  at  not  having  been  , 
present  to  aid  in  it,  and  eager  to  retrieve 
the  lost  opportunity,  he  immediately 
returned  to  Paris,  where  his  ardour 
rapidly  cooled  down,  after  a  calm  view  of 
tlie  situation  in  reference  to  the  personal 
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as  well  as  public  consequences  which  it 
involved.  His  father  was  on  the  eve  of 
resigning  his  post  as  ambassador :  his 
brother,  one  of  the  royal  pages,  had 
escaped  through  a  window  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  and  was  equally  without  a  career. 
The  aboHtion  of  the  hereditary  peerage 
was  threatened,  artd,  with  it,  the  road  to 
distinction  on  which  he  had  confidently 
reckoned.  The  cause  of  the  Church  was 
not  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  change 
of  dynasty,  and,  as  to  freedom,  he  was 
not  many  days  in  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  "it  never  gains  by  such  violent 
movements  :  it  lives  by  slow  and  succes- 
sive conquests,  perseverance,  and  pa- 
tience." In  a  wordj  the  glorious  Three 
Days  grew  less  and  less  glorious  as  he 
dwelt  upon  them:  his  sympathies,  by 
some  law  of  his  nature,  were  invariably 
with  the  losers  in  the  political  conflict : 
ye  li'aime  pas  les  causes  victorieuses,  was 
his  frequent  avowal :  — 

Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  line 
he  should  take  in  French  pohtics,  his 
views  reverted  to  Ireland,  and  in  the 
August  of  that  momentous  year,  1830,  he 
is  crossing  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  on 
his  way  to  "interview"  the  Liberator. 
He  travelled  on  horseback  with  a  lively 
and  intelligent  Irish  boy  for  his  guide. 
The  weather  and  the  splendid  scenery 
were  at  their  best.  His  spirits  rose,  his 
bosom  swelled,  his  expectations  were  on 
tiptoe,  when  he  dismounted  from  his 
hired  steed  at  Derrynane.  But  here, 
alas  !  the  picturesque  part  of  the  pilgrim- 
age ended,  and  prosaic  reality  began. 
The  motley  frieze-coated  throng  that 
besieged  the  entrance,  squabbling  and 
vociferating  about  their  own  petty  griev- 
ances, was  not  a  favourable  example  of  a 
nation  rising  in  its  majesty  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  rights  ;  and  the  figure  of  the 
great  man  himself,  which  had  loomed  so 
grandly  at  a  distance  through  the  niist, 
was  reduced  to  very  moderate  dimensions 
by  familiarity  and  proximity.  Nor  was 
his  enthusiasm  revived  by  seeing  O'Con- 
nell,  soon  afterwards,  the  centre  of  a 
numerous  and  disorderly  meeting,  at 
which,  adapting  his  tone  to  his  audience, 
he  exhibited  the  rude  coarseness  of  the 
demagogue  and  indulged  in  language 
rather  vernacular  than  high-flown.  But 
his  inexperienced  critic  Hved  to  learn 
that  popular  influence  is  not  obtained  or 
retained  by  pure  patriotism  or  heroic 
flights,  any  more  than  revolutions  are 
made  with  rose-water  ;  and  due  reflection 


brought  him  back  to  his  original  convic- 
tion that  O'Connell  was  the  heaven-born 
advocate  of  the  most  sacred  of  causes  — 
a  man  to  whom  no  impartial  historian 
would  refuse  the  epithet  of  "  great," 

Mrs.  Oliphant  thinks  that  it  was  this 
visit  to  Ireland  that  decided  the  future  of 
Montalembert.  He  had  com.e  to  see  the 
Liberator  and  was  disappointed,  but  he 
had  seen  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  the 
island  in  which  Liberty  was  making  com- 
mon cause  with  Faith,  in  which  the 
standard  of  patriotism  was  waved  from 
the  altar  by  the  priest ;  and  he  came 
back  burning  with  eagerness  to  bring 
about  a  conjunction  of  the  same  kind  in 
France.  But  if  the  train  was  laid  in  this 
fashion,  it  was  fired  by  his  being  brought 
into  simultaneous  contact  with  two  men 
who  more  or  less  influenced  all  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  These  were  the 
Abbd  de  la  Mennais  and  the  Pere  Lacor- 
daire. 

Felicitd  de  la  Mennais,  born  i^th  June, 
1782,  at  Saint-Malo,  was  the  son  of  a 
shipowner  who  had  received  letters  of 
nobility  from.  Louis  XVI.,  so  that  he  was 
legally  entitled  to  the  noble  prefix  which, 
in  a  fit  of  democratic  equality,  he  laid 
aside  after  1834.  Neglected  by  his 
father,  whom  he  had  offended  by  refusing 
to  engage  in  commerce,  he  was  adopted 
by  an  uncle,  who  left  him  to  himself  with 
the  use  of  a  good  library.  His  unguided 
reading  was  of  the  most  desultory  kind, 
until  he  was  fifteen,  when,  resolving  to 
pursue  a  regular  course  of  study,  he  took 
up  his  abode  with  his  brother  in  a  retired 
house  near  Dinan,  where,  besides  amas- 
sing an  immense  amount  of  classical  and 
general  erudition,  he  mastered  the  Fa- 
thers and  historians  of  the  Church.  He 
took  the  tonsure  in  181 1,  and  entered  the 
little  seminary  of  Saint-Malo,  founded  by 
his  brother,  but  made  no  further  step  in 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  till  1815, 
when  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rennes,  having  first  written  to 
his  sister  that  it  most  assuredly  was  not 
his  taste  that  he  indulged  in  deciding  for 
it.  A  tract,  in  which  he"  had  assailed 
Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  1814,  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  in  England 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  for^ome 
time  after  his  return  and  settlement  in 
Paris  he  was  glad  to  earn  his  livelihood 
as  an  assistant  tutor  to  the  Abbd  Carron 
in  a  school.  One  fine  morning  he  awoke 
and  found  himself  famous,  or  (to  use  his 
own  words)  he  found  himself  invested 
with  the  power  of  Bossuet.  The  first 
volume  of  his  "  Essai  sur  1' Indifference 
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en  Mati^re  de  Religion"  burst  upon  the 
religious  world  like  a  thunderclap,  and 
gave  him  European  celebrity  as  much  by 
the  opposition  it  excited  as  by  the  admi- 
ration it  called  forth.  The  second  (1820) 
and  the  two  concluding  volumes  (1824) 
were  equally  successful,  and  on  his  first 
visit  to  Rome,  although  half  of  the  con- 
clave were  against  him,  the  Pope,  Leo 
XI L,  declared  him  the  "last  Father  of 
the  Church,"  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat, 
and  hung  up  his  picture  amongst  the 
chosen  saints  in  his  cabinet. 

"  Le  Pere  Lacordaire,"  by  Montalem- 
bert,  is  rather  a  biographical  essay,  com- 
posed as  a  vehicle  for  personal  rem- 
iniscences, than  a  biography.  Left  to 
discover  as  we  best  may  when  and  where 
Lacordaire  was  born  —  he  was  born  at 
Recey-sur-Ource,  Cote-d'Or,  the  12th 
March,  1802  —  we  are  told  that  no  adven- 
ture, no  stroke  of  fortune,  no  passion, 
occurred  to  trouble  the  course  of  his  boy- 
hood :  — 


Son  of  a  village  doctor,  brought  up  by  a 
pious  mother,  he  had,  like  all  the  young  peo- 
ple of  his  day,  lost  the  faith  at  school,  and  had 
not  recovered  it  either  at  the  law  school  or  the 
bar,  in  which  he  was  enrolled  for  two  years. 
To  all  outward  seeming,  nothing  distinguished 
him  from  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  deist, 
as  all  the  youth  was  then;  he  was,  above  all, 
liberal,  like  the  whole  of  France,  but  without 
excess.  He  has  said  it  again  and  again  :  no 
man  or  book  was  the  instrument  of  his  con- 
version. A  sudden  and  secret  flash  of  grace 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  nothingness  of  irreli- 
gion.  In  a  single  day  he  became  Christian, 
and  the  very  next  day  from  Christian  he 
wished  to  be  priest.  Seminarist  at  Sulpice  in 
1824,  ordained  priest  in  1827,  convent  almoner 
in  1828,  college  almoner  in  1825,  he  seemed 
not  to  depart  on  any  side  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  and  men.  There  was  nothing 
singular  about  him  but  his  liberalism.  By  a 
then  unheard-of  phenomenon,  this  convert, 
this  seminarist,  this  almoner  of  nuns,  insisted 
on  remaining  liberal  as  in  the  days  when  he 
was  only  student  and  advocate.  .  .  . 

He  comprehended,  then,  in  his  youth  and  in 
his  solitude,  that  of  which  no  one  around  him 
seemed  to  have  a  glimpse :  first,  that  the 
Church,  after  having  given  liberty  to  the 
modern  world,  had  the  right  and  the  impe- 
rious obligation  to  invoke  it  in  her  turn; 
secondly,  that  she  could  no  more  invoke  it  as 
a  privilege,  but  only  as  her  part  in  the  com- 
mon patrimony  of  the  new  world. 

M.  de  la  Mennais,  then  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  venerated  of  the  French  priests, 


starting  from  the  opposite  pole,  had  arrived  at  | 
the  same  conclusion.  It  is  that  which  had  all 
of  a  sudden  brought  him  into  proximity  with 
the  obscure  almoner  of  the  College  Henri  IV.  ' 


It  was  upon  this  ground  that  they  both  planted 
the  banner  of  the  "  Avenir." 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Avenir  "  ap- 
peared on  October  15,  1830.  The  Church 
was  then  at  a  low  ebb  in  France  :  it  was 
not  popular  with  the  people,  and  it  was 
kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  State. 
All  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.  The  priests 
could  hardly  venture  into  the  streets  in 
the  dress  of  their  order  for  fear  of  insult, 
and  when  the  cholera  was  raging  in  Paris 
they  had  to  be  smuggled  into  the  hospi- 
tals, dressed  as  laymen,  to  administer  the 
last  Sacraments  when  required.  Then, 
again  they  were  practically  excluded  from 
any  interference  in  the  national  educa- 
tion, which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
University  and  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. No  school  could  be  opened 
without  a  license,  and  no  license  was 
given  for  denominational  schools,  or  for 
any  distinct  religious  teaching,  except  in 
the  seminaries,  in  which  none'but  youths 
intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  calling 
were  received.  In  fact,  the  only  accessi- 
ble education  for  the  laity  at  large  was 
the  mixed  or  "  godless "  system  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland 
have  so  indignantly  repudiated  ;  with  the 
aggravation,  constituting  a  real  grievance, 
in  France,  that  those  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  it  were  not  permitted  to  provide 
a  substitute  at  their  own  expense. 

The  triumvirate,  therefore,  had  plenty 
of  useful  work  cut  out  for  them  which 
they  might  have  performed  without  hur- 
rying into  extremes  ;  without  flying  in  the 
face  of  lawful  authority  on  the  one  hand, 
or  venturing  to  the  utmost  verge  of  intol- 
erance on  the  other.  In  most  of  their 
grand  efforts  they  contrived  to  do  both. 
We  take,  by  way  of  specimen,  the  first 
article  by  Lacordaire  which  is  quoted 
with  commendation  by  his  young  ad- 
mirer. The  subject  was  the  refusal  of  a 
priest  to  bury  a  man  who  had  died  with- 
out calling  in  the  aid  of  religion,  and  the 
forcible  introduction  of  his  remains  into 
a  church  by  the  sous-prdfet.  The  form 
adopted  was  an  apostrophe  to  the  priest- 
hood :  — 

One  of  your  brethren  has  refused  to  a  man 
who  died  out  of  your  communion  the  Chris- 
tian service  for  the  dead.  Your  brother  has 
done  well ;  he  has  acted  as  a  free  man,  as  a 
priest  of  the  Lord,  determined  to  keep  his 
lips  pure  from  servile  benedictions.  Woe  to 
him  who  blesses  against  conscience,  who 
speaks  of  God  with  a  venal  heart !  Woe  to 
the  priest  who  murmurs  lies  at  the  ^Cig<t  of  a 
coffin!  who  conducts  souls  to  the  judgment  of 
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God  through  fear  of  the  living  or  for  a  vile 
fee!  Your  brother  has  done  well.  Are  we  the 
sextons  of  the  human  race  ?  Have  we  made 
a  pact  with  them  to  flatter  their  remains  — 
more  wretched  than  the  courtiers  to  whom  the 
death  of  the  prince  gives  the  right  of  treating 
him  as  he  deserved  by  his  life.  Your  brother 
has  done  well ;  but  this  shadow  of  a  proconsul 
believed*  that  so  much  independence  was  not 
becoming  in  a  citizen  so  vile  as  a  Catholic 
priest.  .  .  .  The  domicile  of  the  citizen  can- 
not be  violated  without  the  intervention  of 
justice.  Justice  has  not  been  so  much  as 
summoned  to  say  to  religion,  "  Veil  thy  face  a 
moment  before  my  sword." 

Precisely  the  same  appeal  might  be 
made  and  the  same  range  of  sympathies 
invoked,  should  sepulture  in  a  church  or 
church-yard  be  denied  (as  it  frequently 
has  been)  to  those  who,  like  players,  died 
in  an  unhallowed  vocation,  or,  like  many 
of  the  greatest  men  in  all  domains  of 
genius,  departed  this  life  without  due 
preparation  by  a  priest.  The  Archbish- 
op of  Paris  did  well  who  sought  to  deny 
sepulture  in  holy  ground  to  Moliere  :  the 
Cur6  of  Saint-Sulpice  did  well  who  de- 
nied it  to  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  ;  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  did  well  who  excluded 
the  bust  of  Byron  from  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ;  and,  despite  of  the  church  which  he 
erected  to  God,  Voltaife  should  have  been 
buried  like  a  dog.* 

Sir  George  Beaumont  used  to  tell  a 
story  of  his  asking  the  Pope  to  authorize 
a  Protestant  burial-place  at  Rome  ;  and 
the  reply  of  the  Holy  Father,  that  he 
could  not  bless  a  locality  for  such  a  pur- 
'.  pose,  but  had  no  objection  to  curse  one, 
I  if,  in  default  of  coftsecrated  ground,  the 
heretics  were  content  to  repose  in  dese- 
crated. The  editors  of  the  "  Avenir  "  ap- 
pear to  have  been  moved  by  the  same 
spirit  as  this  Pope  :  only  they  were  seri- 
ous and  his  Holiness  was  laughing  in  his 
sleeve.  . 

It  was  the  favourite  theory  of  Lacordaire 
that  great  causes  were  to  be  fought  out, 
as  in  ancient  Rome  and  England,  in  legal 
proceedings  befoie  the  tribunals  in  the 
full  light  of  publicity  :  he  was  fond  of  re- 
verting to  his  old  profession  of  advocacy 
in  which  he  shone,  and  he  was  never  bet- 
ter pleased  than  when  brought  into  open 
conflict  with  the  procureur  du  roi.     The 

*  The  dying  words  of  Voltaire,  when  spiritual  aid 
was  pressed  upon  him,  were,  "  Laissez-vtoi  mourzr  en 
i>aixy  He  was  buried  in  haste  and  surreptitiously  in 
the  Abbey  of  Scellitires,  of  which  his  nephew,  the  Abb6 
Mignot,  was  Commendator,  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  a  prohibitory  mandate  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  the  prior.  No  attempt,  accordins  to  Mr. 
Moriey,  was  made  to  obtain  Christian  burial  for  Rous- 


Government  were  ready  enough  to  give 
him  the  opportunities  he  sought,  and  on 
the  31st  January,  1831,  he  appeared  with 
de  la  Mennais  before  the  Criminal  Court 
to  answer  for  two  articles  bitterly  assail- 
ing the  King  for  exercising  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  nominating  bishops.  He 
made  a  spirited  defence,  and  they  were 
both  acquitted. 

"  The  decision  was  not  given  till  midnight," 
says  Montalembert.  "  A  numerous  crowd  sur- 
rounded and  applauded  the  victors  of  the  day. 
When  it  had  dispersed,  we  returned  together 
alone,  in  the  darkness,  along  the  quays.  When 
we  reached  his  threshold  I  hailed  in  him  the 
orator  of  the  future.  He  was  neither  intoxi- 
cated nor  overwhelmed  by  his  trumph.  I  saw 
that  for  him  the  little  vanities  of  success  were 
less  than  nothing,  mere  dust  of  the  darkness. 
But  I  saw  him  at  the  same  time  eager  to  spread 
the  contagion  of  courage  and  self-devotion,  and 
charmed  by  those  evidences  of  mutual  faith 
and  disinterested  tenderness  which  shine  in 
young  and  Christian  hearts  with  a  glory  purer 
and  more  delightful  than  all  victories." 

This  victory  encouraged  the  party  to  a 
fresh  and  original  enterprise.  Besides 
founding  the  "  Avenir,"  they  had  formed 
a  society  called  Agence  de  la  liberie  reli- 
gieuse,  which  publicly  announced  that,  at- 
te7idu  que  la  liberie  se  prend  et  ne  se  donne 
pas,  three  of  their  members  would  open 
a  school,  free  and  gratuitous,  at  Paris,  by 
way  of  testing  the  right.  The  school  w^as 
opened  on  the  7th  May,  183 1,  after  due 
notice  to  the  prefect  of  police,  by  three 
members  of  the  society,  Lacordaire,  M. 
de  Coux,  and  Montalembert,  who  suc- 
cinctly relates  what  followed  :  — 

The  Abbe  Lacordaire  delivered  a  short 
and  energetic  inaugurative  discourse.  We 
formed  each  a  class  fo^  twenty  children.  The 
next  day  a  commissary  came  to  summon  us  to 
decamp.  He  first  addressed  the  children  :  "  In 
the  name  of  the  law  I  summon  you  to  depart." 
Lacordaire  immediately  rejoined :  "  In  the 
name  of  your  parents,  whose  authority  I  have, 
I  order  you  to  remain."  The  children  cried 
out  unanimously :  "  We  will  remain."  Where- 
upon the  police  turned  out  pupils  and  masters, 
with  the  exception  of  Lacordaire,  who  pro- 
tested that  the  school-room  hired  by  him  v/as 
his  domicile,  and  that  he  would  pass  the  night 
in  it,  unless  he  was  dragged  out  by  force. 
"  Leave  me,"  he  said  to  us,  seating  himself  on 
a  mattress  he  had  brought  there,  "  I  remain 
here  alone  with  the  law  and  my  right."  He 
did  not  give  way  till  the  police  laid  hands 
upon  him;  after  which  the  seals  were  affixed 
and  a  prosecution  was  forthwith  commenced 
against  the  schoolmasters. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
1  proceedings,  his  father  died  :  he  succeed- 
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ed  to  the  peerage  with  its  privileges,  and 
the  trial  consequently  took  place  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  i6th  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  when,  after  a  touching  allu- 
sion to  his  great  bereavement  and  an  ex- 
position of  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  claim  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
he  said :  — 

"  It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  career 
on  which  I  have  entered  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
satisfy  an  ambition  which  seeks  political  hon- 
ours and  places.  The  powers  of  the  present 
age,  both  in  government  and  m  opposition,  are, 
by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  equally  hostile  to  Catho- 
lics. There  is  another  ambition  not  less  de- 
vouring, perhaps  not  less  culpable,  which  as- 
pires to  reputation,  and  which  is  content  to 
buy  that  at  any  price  :  that,  too,  I  disavow 
like  the  other.  No  one  can  be  more  conscious 
than  I  am  of  the  disadvantages  with  which 
a  precocious  publicity  surrounds  youth,  and 
none  can  fear  them  more.  But  there  is  still  in 
the  world  something  which  is  called  faith  —  it 
is  not  dead  in  all  minds;  it  is  to  this  that  I 
have  early  given  my  heart  and  my  life.  My 
life  —  a  man's  life — is  always,  and  especially 
to-day,  a  poor  thing  enough;  but  this  poor 
thing  consecrated  to  a  great  and  holy  cause 
may  grow  wdth  it;  and  when  a  man  has  made 
to  such  a  cause  the  sacrifice  of  his  future,  I 
believe  that  he  ought  to  shrink  from  none  of 
its  consequences,  none  of  its  dangers. 

"  It  is  in  the  strength  of  this  conviction  that 
I  appear  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  an  assem- 
bly of  men.  I  know  too  well  that  at  my  age 
one  has  neither  antecedents  nor  experience; 
but  at  my  age,  as  at  every  other,  one  has  duties 
and  hopes.  I  have  determined,  for  my  part, 
to  be  faithful  to  both." 

The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
francs. 

He  thus,  on  the  most  solemn  occasion 
of  his  life,  deliberately  took  his  stand 
upon  the  principles  to  which  he  persist- 
ently adhered  to  his  dying  day ;  and  the 
nobihty  of  thought,  the  moral  courage, 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  actuated 
him,  are  beyond  cavil  or  dispute,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  prudence  or 
wisdom  of  his  course.  He  here  states 
that  the  powers  of  the  present  age,  both 
in  government  and  in  opposition,  were, 
by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  equally  hostile 
to  Catholicism.  Twelve  years  later,  he 
stated  that  the  press,  the  pubhc,  the  | 
learned  bodies,  the  councils  of  state,  were 
against  him  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
proportion  of  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred. 
How  did  this  come  to  pass  in  a  CathoHc 
country.?  Or  in  what  sense  are  such  ex- 
pressions to  be  understood  }  What  he 
meant  was,  that  the  vast  majority  of  Cath- 


!  olics  were  opposed  to  his  description  of 
!  Catholicism  :  that  they  agreed  with  Bos- 
j  suet  rather  than  with  de  Maistre  or  de  la 
j  Mennais  :  that  they  were  Gallican,  not 
i  Ultramontane,  and  were  instinctively 
swayed  by  the  apprehension  so  sensi- 
tively alive  in  England  at  this  hour ; 
namely,  that  what  his  beau  ideal  of  a 
Church  meant  by  liberty  was,  that  she 
herself  should  be  left  free  as  air,  whilst 
all  other  freedom  of  thought  or  action 
should  be  held  dependent  on  her  will. 
"  When  I  mention  religion,"  said  Thwack- 
um,  "  I  mean  the  Christian  religion  ;  and 
not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but  the 
Protestant  religion ;  and  not  only  the 
Protestant  religion,  but  the  Church  of 
England."  Montalembert  went  still  fur- 
ther, for  he  identified  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity with  the  small  section  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  which  then  agreed  with  him. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  more  luke- 
warm or  (as  we  should  say)  more  reason- 
able Catholics  stood  aloof. 

He  became  a  little  more  practical  when 
he  had  to  legislate  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  in  these  Avenir  days  he  and  his 
clique  exulted  in  their  unpopularity. 
They  longed  to  be  persecuted,  to  be 
(metaphorically)  stoned  like  St.  Stephen 
or  imprisoned  like  St.  Paul.  Then  the 
agitation  and  excitement  of  the  expedi- 
tions undertaken  for  the  propagation  of 
their  principles,  far  more  than  com.pen- 
sated  for  the  discomfort  and  fatigue. 
Montalembert  took  charge  of  twenty-two 
departments,  which  he  visited  from  time 
to  time,  when  the  means  of  communica- 
tion were  very  different  from  now. 
"There  were  neither  railways  nor  tele- 
graphs, and  in  our  propagandist  journeys 
we  took  three  days  and  three  nights  to  go 
in  execrable  diligences  from  Paris  to  Ly- 
ons." His  English  habits  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  added  to  the  irksome- 
ness,  and  we  find  Lacordaire  rallying  him 
on  tes  toilettes  de  deux  hettrcs.  "But 
what  life,"  he  continues,  after  detailing 
these  petty  miseries,  "what  life  in  the 
soul,  what  ardour  in  the  intelligence  ! 
what  disinterested  worship  of  our  flag,  of 
our  cause  !  what  deep  and  fruitful  fur- 
rows sunk  in  the  young  hearts  of  that 
time  by  an  idea,  by  a  deed  of  self-devo- 
tion, by  a  great  example,  by  an  act  of 
courage  or  of  faith  !  "  It  is  the  tone  of 
the  Frenchwoman  regretting  the  tumult- 
uous sensations  of  her  stormy  youth  :  Oh, 
Vheureux  te?nps  quand  fdtois  si  malheu- 
reuse,  or  of  the  poet  recalling  the  first 
awakening  of  his  senses  or  his  heart :  — 
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Ch,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment  re- 
turning, 
When  passion  first  wak'd  a  new  life  through 
his  frame, 
And  his  soul,  like  the  wood  that  grows  pre- 
cious in  burning, 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love's  exquisite 
flame  ? 

"  I  shall  be  pardoned,"  writes  Monta- 
lembert,  "for  dwelling  upon  the  events 
of  this  year,  which  were  so  memorable 
for  us.  There  is  no  man,  however  ob- 
scure and  little  worth  his  life  may  have 
been,  who  does  not  at  the  end  of  his  days 
feel  himself  drawn  by  an  irresistible  cur- 
rent towards  the  moment  when  the  first 
fire  of  enthusiasm  awoke  his  soul  and 
trembled  on  his  lips  :  there  are  none  who 
do  not  breathe  with  a  sort  of  intoxication 
the  perfume  of  their  recollections,  and 
who  do  not  feel  themselves  tempted  to 
boast  beyond  measure  of  their  charm  and 
brilliancy.  Happy  and  sad  days,  we  say 
to  ourselves  —  days  devoured  by  work 
and  passion,  days  such  as  one  sees  but 
once  in  one's  life  !  " 

A  month  after  his  appearance  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Lacordaire  wrote, 
"Cruel  as  Time  may  be,  he  will  take 
nothing  from  the  delights  {delices)  of  the 
year  which  is  just  over :  it  will  be  eter- 
nally in  my  heart,  like  a  virgin  who  is  just 
dead." 

These  halcyon  days  were  now  rapidly 
coming  to  an  end.  The  circulation  of 
"  L'Avenir  "  never  reached  3000  :  instead 
of  being  self-supporting,  it  was  a  drain 
on  the  scanty  resources  of  the  society  ; 
which,  having  also  to  sustain  the  expense 
of  prosecutions  and  propagandism,  broke 
down.  As  the  little  band  had  contrived 
to  place  themselves  very  much  in  the-  po- 
sition of  Ishmael,  and  the  clergy,  headed 
by  the  episcopacy,  were  among  the  fellest 
of  their  foes,  further  appeals  to  an  en- 
lightened public  were  voted  nugatory ; 
and  they  formed  the  extraordinary  step 
of  submitting  the  crucial  questions  in 
dispute  to  the  Pope.  His  Holiness  was 
to  decide  whether  "L'Avenir"  was  or 
was  not  entitled  to  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  world,  and  the  journal  was  to  be 
suspended  till  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  should  be  made  known. 

The  suggestion  came  from  Lacordaire  : 
"  We  will  carry  our  protest,  if  necessary, 
to  the  City  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  steps 
of  the  Confessional  of  Saint  Peter,  and 
we  shall  see  who  will  stop  the  jDilgrims 
of  the  God  of  Liberty."  No  one  thought 
of  stopping  them  :  the  more's  the  pity, 
for  this  expedition  was  a  blunder  of  the 
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first  magnitude,  conceived  in  utter  igno- 
rance or  forgetfulness  of  that  traditional 
policy  of   Rome  which    Lord    Macaulay 
deems  a  main  cause  of  her  durability  and 
strength.     "  She  thoroughly  understood 
what   no   other  church  has  ever    under- 
stood, how  to  deal  with  enthusiasts.     In 
some  sects,  particularly  in  infant  sects, 
enthusiasm  is  suffered  to  be  rampant.     In 
other  sects  long  established   and  richly 
endowed,  is  regarded  with  aversion.  The 
Catholic   Church  neither  submits  to  en- 
thusiasm nor  proscribes  it,  but   uses  it." 
She  used  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Teresa  : 
she  would  have  used  John  Bunyan,  John 
Wesley,  Joanna  Southcott,  Selina  Count- 
ess of  Huntingdon,  and  Mrs.  Fry.     The 
founders  of   "L'Avenir"  were  just    the 
sort  of  enthusiasts  she  wanted,  so  long  as 
they  could  be    kept  within    bounds  ;  as 
long  as  they  did  no  more  than  assert  her 
paramount  title  to  a  veto  on  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  and  protest  against  her  ex- 
clusion from  the  schools.     But  it  was  a 
very  different  matter  to  insist  on  her  re- 
senting the  denial  of  her  privileges    by 
shaking  off  all  connexion  with  the  State 
or  by  refusing  any  revenue  or  mundane 
advantages  at  its  hands. 

Alluding  to  the  prefect  who  figured  in 
the  burial  case,  Lacordaire  told  the 
priests,  "  You  would  have  made  him  turn 
pale  if,  with  your  dishonoured  God,  staff 
in  hand  and  hat  on  head,  you  carried 
Him  to  some  hut  built  with  planks  of  fir, 
vowing  never  to  expose  Him  a  second 
time  to  the  insults  of  the  temples  of  the 
State."  This,  Montalembert  remarks, 
was  tantamount  to  telling  the  clergy 
bluntly  that  they  must  renounce  the  bud- 
get of  worship,  "sole  remaining  wreck  of 
their  ancient  and  legitimate  patrimony, 
sole  guarantee  of  their  material  existence, 
renounce  even  the  churches  of  which  the 
State  assumed  to  be  the  proprietor,  to 
enter  in  full  possession  of  the  invincible 
forces  and  inexhaustible  resources  of 
modern  liberty."  Language  of  the  same 
tendency  has  recently  been  used  by  a 
section  of  the  Anglican  Church,  because 
they  could  not  force  their  own  peculiar 
views  upon  the  rest.  ^ 

Nor  did  "  L'Avenir  "  stop  here.  It  con- 
tended that  no  good  or  sound  institution, 
sacred  or  profane,  had  anything  to  fear 
from  the  utmost  freedom  of  inquiry, 
much  less  an  institution  like  the  Holy 
See  founded  on  the  eternal  rock  of  truth  : 

Moreover,  it  is  not  true  in  any  sense  that 
the  evil  is  stronger  than  the  good,  and  that  the 
truth  fights  on  earth  with  arms  the  inequality 
of  which  requires  to  be  repaired  by  the  aid  of 
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absolute  power.  If  it  were  so,  the  truth  would 
be  very  badly  off,  for  absolute  power  has  never 
worked  but  for  itself.  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  ab- 
solute power  that  Christianity  was  founded.? 
Is  it  by  the  aid  of  absolute  power  that  the 
heresies  of  the  Lower  Empire  have  been  sur- 
mounted ?  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  absolute  power 
that  the  Arians  of  the  West  were  converted  ? 
Is  it  by  the  aid  of  absolute  power  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  has 
crumbled  into  dust?  Persecuted  truth  has 
triumphed  everywhere  over  protected  and 
powerful  error.  Such  is  history.  And  now 
we  are  told  that,  if  truth  is  reduced  to  combat 
error  with  its  own  weapons,  in  the  open  light 
of  day,  all  is  lost." 

If  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  had  been 
equally  confident  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  owed  no  more  to  absolute  power 
than  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ,  or 
would  rise  the  higher  if  cut  free  from  its 
temporalities,  they  would  have  wished 
nothing  better  than  the  support  of  an 
organ  like  "  L'Avenir."  But  they  would 
have  been  unaccountably  wanting  in 
the  sagacity  for  which  Lord  Macaulay 
gives  them  credit,  had  they  not  pene- 
trated to  the  fallacy  of  such  arguments  at 
a  glance  and  drawn  a  widely  different 
moral  from  history.  They  could  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  spiritual  supre- 
macy attained  its  loftiest  pitch  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  has  everywhere  declined 
in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  knowledge. 
If  it  owes  nothing  to  absolutism,  does  it 
owe  anything  to  democracy  ?  As  well 
say  at  once  that  it  has  gained  by  the 
Reformation.  The  Pope,  Leo  X.,  who 
patronized  literature  and  the  arts,  simply 
prepared  the  way  for  Luther.  Intelligent 
travellers  have  declared  that  in  travel- 
ing through  Central  Germany  or  Switzer- 
land, looking  merely  to  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  country  and  the  people,  they 
could  tell  whether  any  given  principality, 
canton,  or  district,  was  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant. There  was  no  mistaking  the 
signs  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  intel- 
lectual life  in  the  one  nor  the  dearth  of 
them  in  the  other.  Are  Spain,  Portugal, 
Naples,  Ireland,  held  in  subjection  to 
Rome  by  liberty  ?  Or  is  it  possible  to 
contend  that  the  Catholics  have  been 
worsted  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Europe  because  the  fair  field  of  free  dis- 
cussion has  been  denied  to  them  ?  What 
are  the  chances  that  a  free  Church  in  a 
free  people  (the  device  of  "  L'Avenir") 
would  necessarily  remain  ^/te  Catholic 
Church  ?.  Is  the  habit  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, or  the  habit  of  inquiry,  best  adapted 
to  prepare  the  human  mind  for  the  doc- 
trine of  Infallibility  ? 


Lacordaire  and  de  la  Mennais  arrived 
at  Rome  on  the  last  day  of  1831.  They 
were  speedily  rejoined  by  Montalembert, 
who  had  made  a  short  stay  at  Florence. 
"From  our  arrival,"  he  says,  "the  re- 
serve wfth  which  we  were  everywhere  re- 
ceived made  it  clear  that  we  should  not 
obtain  the  desired  response.  After  hav- 
ing required  of  us  an  explanatory  memoir, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Lacordaire,  they 
left  us  three  months  without  a  word. 
The  Cardinal  Pacca  wrote  M.  de  la  Men- 
nais that  the  Pope,  whilst  doing  justice 
to  his  services  and  his  good  intentions, 
had  been  displeasea  at  seeing  us  stir  up 
controversies  and  opinions  to  say  the 
least  dangerous  :  that,  however,  he  would 
have  our  doctrines  examined,  and  that,  as 
this  examination  might  be  long,  we  might 
return  to  our  own  country.  The  Pope 
afterwards  consented  to  receive  us  :  he 
treated  us  with  the  familiar  kindness 
which  was  natural  to  him  :  he  made  us 
not  the  semblance  of  a  reproach,  but 
neither  did  he  make  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  business  which  had  brought  us 
to  Rome." 

This,  although  far  from  a  brilliant  or 
flattering  solution,  was  the  most  favoura- 
ble they  had  any  ground  to  hope.  Lacor- 
daire was  quite  prepared  for  it ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  hardly  regretted  that  he  had 
come.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  and 
he  was  not  only  vividly  impressed  by  the 
genius  of  the  place,  but  juster  and  broad- 
er views  of  ecclesiastical  policy  broke 
upon  him.  "  The  journalist,  the  bour- 
geois of  1830,  the  Democrat-Liberal,  had 
comprehended  at  the  first  glance  not 
merely  the  majesty  of  the  supreme  Pon- 
tificate, but  its  difficulties,  its  long  and 
patient  designs,  its  indispensable  inenaga- 
7nents  for  men  and  things  of  here  below. 
In  this  noble  heart  the  faith  of  the  Catho- 
lic priest  and  the  sense  of  duty  had  in- 
stantly got  the  better  of  all  the  fumes  of 
pride,  all  the  seductions  of  talent,  all  the 
intoxication  of  the  struggle  :  with  the 
penetration  bestowed  by  faith  and  hu- 
mility, he  anticipated  the  judgment  on 
our  pretensions  which  has  been  ratified 
by  time,  that  grand  auxiliary  of  the 
Church  and  of  Truth." 

Not  so  de  la  Mennais,  whose  pride  was 
mortified  to  the  quick.  His  position  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  his  young 
and  comparatively  obscure  associates. 
He,  "the  last  of  the  Fathers,"  to  be  neg- 
lected and  snubbed  on  the  scene  of  his 
former  glories,  in  the  very  Vatican  where 
his  portrait  had  been  hung  by  pontifical 
grace   among    the   Saints  !     In  vain  did 
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Lacordaire  repeat,  "  One  of  two  things  : 
either  we  should  not  have  come,  or  we 
should  submit  and  hold  our  tongues." 
No,  de  la  Mennais  would  not  hear  of  si- 
lence or  submission.  He  replied,  "  I  will 
hasten  and  provoke  an  immediate  decis- 
ion, and  I  will  wait  it  at  Rome  ;  after 
which  I  will  consider  what  is  to  be  done." 
Lacordaire  left  Rome  for  France,  saying, 
"  Silence,  next  to  speech,  is  the  second 
power  of  the  world."  The  Abbe  waited 
four  months,  and  then,  losing  patience, 
left  Rome,  openly  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  return  to  France  and  recommence 
the  publication  of  "  L'Avenir."  Monta- 
lembert  had  remained,  and  now  left  with 
him.  They  took  Munich  on  their  way, 
where  accidentally  (he  says,  providen- 
tially) they  fell  in  again  with  Lacordaire  : 
and  the  three  were  together  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  Encyclical  epistle 
of  the  isth  August,  1832,  directly  pro- 
voked by  the  parting  threats  of  de  la 
Mennais  and  manifestly  condemning, 
without  naming  most  of  his  new  doc- 
trines. "  Our  submission  was  immediate 
and  unreserved.  It  was  immediately 
pubHshed,  and  we  returned  to  Paris, 
'vanquished  victors  over  ourselves,'  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  him  amongst 
us  who  had  so  well  foreseen  and  accepted 
the  defeat,"  He  added,  with  Montaigne  : 
II y  a  dcs  defaites  trioinphantes  d  Venvi 
des  victoires. 

The  enforced  submission  of  de  la  Men- 
nais was  hollow  and  formal.  In  his  in- 
most soul  he  had  already  broken  with  the 
Church,  and  sworn  war  to  the  knife 
against  his  clerical  brethren.  Within 
three  years  he  published  his  "  Paroles 
d'un  Croyant,"  —  a  complete  manual  of 
socialism,  a  wild  diatribe  which  would 
have  satisfied  even  the  philosopher  who 
longed  for  the  day  when  the  last  king 
would  be  strangled  with  the  entrails  of 
the  last  priest.  Seven  crowned  heads 
are  in  a  consultation  over  a  bowl  of 
blood,  with  a  human  skull  for  a  drinking- 
cup,  round  a  throne  of  human  bones, 
with  their  feet  resting  on  a  reversed  cru- 
cifix. The  question  is  how  most  effec- 
tively to  enslave  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
men  ;  and  it  is  carried  nein.  con.  that  they 
must  begin  by  abolishing  the  religion  of 
Christ :  — 

Then  the  seventh,  having  like  the  others 
drunk  in  the  skull,  spoke  thus  with  his  feet 
upon  the  crucifix.  "  No  more  Christ :  there 
is  war  to  the  death,  eternal  war  between  him 
and  us.  But  how  to  detach  the  people  from 
him.  It  is  a  vain  attempt.  Then  what  is  to 
be  done.     Listen  to  me  :    we  must  gain  the 


priests  of  Christ  with  property,  honour,  and 
powers.  And  they  will  command  the  people 
in  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  submissive  to  us 
in  all  things,  do  what  we  like,  ordain  what  we 
like.  And  the  people  will  believe  them,  and 
obey  by  conscience,  and  our  power  will  be 
firmer  than  ever."  And  all  repHed :  "It  is 
true  :  let  us  gain  the  priests  of  Christ." 

This  publication  left  Montalembert, 
who  had  faithfully  stood  by  de  la  Men- 
nais through  good  and  evil  report,  no 
alternative  but  to  concur  with  Lacordaire 
in  separating  from  him. 

It  would  be  taking  a  most  erroneous 
view  of  Montalembert's  character  to  sup- 
pose that  the  affair  of  the  "  Avenir  "  or 
the  expedition  to  Rome  exclusively  occu- 
pied his  attention  or  his  time.  Like  our 
present  Premier,  he  had  the  invaluable 
gift  of  being  able  to  prevent  or  relieve 
any  undue  strain  upon  the  mind  by  inci- 
dental objects  of  interest.  He  could  say 
with  Fdnelon  :  le  changetneiit  des  etudes 
est  toujours  tin  delassement  pour  inoi. 
During  the  interval  before  leaving  Paris, 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  struggle,  he  kept 
up  his  communication  with  the  literary 
world,  mixed  in  the  society  of  the  noble 
Fauxbourg,  attended  the  debates  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  (in  which  he  was  dis- 
qualified from  taking  part  till  twenty-five), 
and  was  occasionally  seen  at  those  places 
of  amusement  which  formed  the  chief 
attractions  of  his  equals  in  rank  and  age. 
He  has  a  discriminating  eye  for  genius 
and  pretension,  ugliness  and  beauty.  He 
has  a  marked  liking  for  Victor  Hugo, 
but  then  Victor  Hugo  at  that  time  was 
expecting  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
to  emanate  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  dreamt  of  a  confederation  of  nations 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope.  He 
sets  a  black  mark  against  one  salon  by 
saying  that  he  met  in  it  only  "obscure 
doctrinaires  and  ugly  women."  "  It  is 
pleasant,"  says  Mrs.  Oliphant,  referring 
to  the  Journal,  "  to  find  our  young  cham- 
pion of  the  Church  betrayed  into  warm 
though  momentary  commendation  of  Ta- 
glioni,  whose  modest  and  poetic  grace  of 
movement  was  so  different  from  the  bac- 
chanalian feats  of  the  more  recent  ballet. 
He  declares  with  fervour  that  nobody  has 
danced  like  her  since  the  epoch  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  she  is  divine."* 

We  have  said  that  he  lingered  at  Flor- 
ence on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  lingered 
there  as  well  to  enjoy  the  society  and  co- 


*  This  goddess  of  the  dance,  reduced  in  circum- 
stances by  an  unmerited  reverse  of  fortune,  is  now 
earning  her  livelihood  as  a  dancing-naistress  in  this 
Metropolis! 
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operate  in  the  pursuits  of  his  learned  and 
accomplished  friend,  Rio,  as  to  indulge 
in  a  newly-formed  friendship  of  that  in- 
tense, devoted  kind  of  which  we  read  in 
ancient  story  but  find  few  examples  in 
our  tamer,  colder,  more  matter-of-fact  so- 
ciety. "You  know,"  he  had  written  to 
one  of  his  first  friends,  M.  Cornudet,  "  you 
know  that  friendship  is  the  only  move- 
ment of  the  soul  in  which  excess  is  per- 
missible." He  had  not  yet  tried  love, 
although  he  yearned  for  it.  This  new 
friendship  is  recorded,  portrayed  and  il- 
lustrated with  grace,  refinement,  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  in  the  "  Recits  d'une  Soeur," 
a  romance  of  real  life  ;  in  which  scenes  of 
pure  affection  and  simple  pathos,  softened 
by  melancholy  and  elevated  by  faith,  sup- 
ply the  almost  total  absence  of  passion, 
incident  and  plot.  It  is  the  story  of  Al- 
bert de  la  Ferronays  and  his  young  bride 
—  their  courtship,  their  marriage,  and  his 
death  in  the  bloom  of  youth  — 

Manibus  date  lilia  plenis, 
Purpureos  spargam  floras,  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere. 

It  is  told  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Craven,  and  told  inimitably  well ;  but  we 
must  warn  off  the  novel  readers  whose 
taste  has  been  formed  in  the  sensational 
school  — procul,  oh  /  procul  esU,  profani. 
They  must  chasten  their  thoughts,  repent 
their  sins,  and  get  absolution  before  they 
venture  upon  it,  or  they  will  be  found  so- 
liloquizing like  Guinevere  :  — 

I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  pure  air, 
That  pure  serenity  of  perfect  light, 
I  wanted  life  and  colour  — 

The  main  bond  of  union  between  Mon- 
talembertand  Rio  was  their  common  view 
of  Art :  they  were  unwearied  in  their  in- 
vestigations and  inquiries  ;  and  we  sus- 
pect that  Montalembert  was  quite  as 
much  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
their  favourite  aesthetic  theory,  as  in  the 
vindication  of  "  L'Avenir."  This  was, 
that  Art,  in  all  its  forms  or  manifesta- 
tions, came  nearest  to  perfection  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  Christianity  with 
which  it  was  imbued  or  permeated  ;  and 
M.  Fossier  claims  for  them  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  perceive  and  prove  that 
there  is  a  Christian  art,  as  there  is  a 
Christian  literature,  or  a  Christian  civili- 
zation. But  was  it  ever  denied  that  there 
is  an  art  which  sprang  from  Christianity, 
Roman  Catholic  Christianity,  and  is 
marked  by  the  ascetic  character  of  that 
faith  ?     Henry  Heine,  accepting  it   as  a 


recognized  fact,  says  (in  1835)  that  it  was 
necessary  as  a  wholesome  reaction  against 
the  gloomy,  colossal  materialism  which, 
had  unfolded  itself  in  the  Roman  empire 
and  (he  might  have  added)  against  the 
sensual  materialism  of  Greece.  "The 
flesh  had  become  so  wanton  in  the  Ro- 
man world,  that  the  monastic  discipline 
might  well  be  necessary  to  mortify  it. 
After  the  feast  of  a  Trimalchion,  there 
was  need  of  a  fasting  regimen."  After 
pointing  out  the  signs  of  it  in  poetry,  he 
says,  "  Less  favourable  was  this  religion 
upon  the  plastic  arts.  For  these  two 
were  obliged  to  represent  the  victory  of 
spirit  over  matter.  Hence  in  sculpture 
and  painting  those  frightful  subjects : 
martyrdoms,  crucifixions,  dying  saints, 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  Verily, 
when  one  goes  through  many  a  picture 
gallery,  and  sees  nothing  represented  but 
scenes  of  blood  and  torture,  one  might 
believe  that  the  old  masters  had  painted 
their  pictures  for  the  gallery  of  an  execu- 
tioner." But  it  was  in  architecture  that 
the  influence  was  most  marked  :  — 

When  we  now  enter  an  old  cathedral,  we 
hardly  feel  any  longer  the  exterior  sense  of  its 
stone-work  symbolicism.  Only  the  general 
impression  strikes  immediately  into  the  soul. 
We  here  feel  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  and 
the  prostration  of  the  flesh.  The  interior  of 
the  cathedral  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we 
there  walk  in  the  very  instrument  of  martyr- 
dom. The  variegated  windows  cast  their  red 
lights  upon  us,  like  drops  of  blood  :  funeral 
hymns  are  trembling  round  us;  under  our  feet, 
tombstones  and  cprruption;  and  the  spirit 
struggles  with  the  colossal  pillars,  towards 
heaven,  painfully  tearing  itself  asunder  from 
the  body,  which  drops,  like  a  worn-out  gar- 
ment, to  the  ground. 

The  distinction  between  sacred  music 
and  profane  is  self-evident.  Everyone 
sees  the  incongruity  of  playing  "  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer  "  or  "  Cherry  Ripe  " 
on  an  organ  in  a  church.  And  everyone 
will  see  on  reflection  the  equal  incon- 
gruity of  replacing  "  The  Descent  from 
the  Cross  "  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp, 
by  one  of  Titian's  voluptuous  beauties  or 
a  bacchanalian  piece  by  Rubens.  Yet  M. 
Fossier  asks  as  if  he  was  contending 
against  a, paradox:  "Is  it  true,  yes  or 
no,  that  a  church  is  not  a  theatre  ?  Given 
this,  is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that,  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  everything  ought  to 
incline  us  to  pray, —  the  painting,  the 
statues,  the  music, —  all  like  the  archi- 
tecture ?  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  con- 
sequently the  Christian  subjects  ought  to 
be    treated    with    absolutely    the    same 
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absence  of  faith  as  the  mythological 
subjects  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  image  of 
Jesus  Christ  ought  not  to  be  that  of 
Jupiter,  nor  the  image  of  the  Virgin  that 
of  Venus  ?  "  But  no  one  says  they  ought. 
Neither  ought  pictures  painted  for  altar- 
pieces  to  be  hung  up  over  mantel-pieces 
in  dining-rooms  ;  nor  is  the  enjoyment  of 
a  company  met  for  social  pleasure  in  a 
saloon  or  ball-room  promoted  by  the 
representation  of  bodily  suffering  —  of  a 
saint  on  a  gridiron  or  a  saint  without  his 
skin. 

Montalembert  distinguishes  the  schools 
thus  ;  "  Fra  Angelico  and  the  Dispute  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  there  is  Christian 
art.  The  form  studied  for  itself,  studied 
anatomically,  as  in  the  '  Last  Judgment' 
of  Michel  Angelo,  there  is  the  naturalist 
school.  The  Fornarina  sitting  for  the 
portrait  of  the  Virgin  —  then  the  infa- 
mous imaginations  painted  by  Julio 
Romano, — there  is  the  Pagan  art."  Is 
this  quite  fair  ?  Are  not  the  master- 
pieces of  Rubens  and  Titian  as  much 
Pagan  art  as  the  "infamous  imagina- 
tions "  of  Julio  Romano  ?  And  are  these, 
and  such  as  these  to  be  proscribed,  along 
with  the  Venuses  and  Apollos,  because 
the  contemplation  of  them  does  not  dis- 
pose to  prayer  ?  The  truth  is,  he  would 
fain  apply  to  art  the  same  exclusive 
principle  which  he  applied  to  education  ; 
it  must  be  entirely  pervaded  by  what  he 
calls  Christianity,  or  it  is  nought.  At 
one  of  Rogers's  breakfasts,  Rio  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  pictures.  He  had 
his  choice  amongst  masterpieces  of  all 
sorts.  He  led  the  inquirer  up  to  two 
specimens  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school, 
and  said  they  were  the  only  pictures  in 
the  collection  that  interested  him.  Mon- 
talembert in  Overbeck's  studio  was  ani- 
mated by  the  same  feeling :  Overbeck, 
so  famed  a  painter  of  Christianity,  that 
people  in  the  streets  pointed  him  out 
with  :  Tiens,  viola  Jesus-Christ.  Besides 
Fra  Angelico,  Perugino,  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
and  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Montalembert  must 
have  held  in  especial  reverence  the  painter 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  who  went  to  Loretto  to 
die  painting  the  Virgin  so  as  to  be  occu- 
pied with  her  to  the  last. 

Some  thirty  years  since  the  lower  limbs 
of  several  allegorical  female  figures  in  St. 
Peter's  were  suddenly  invested  by  papal 
order  with  robes  or  petticoats  of  tin, 
plastered  over  so  as  to  resemble  marble  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  King  of 
Naples  caused  green  muslin  drawers  to 
be  distributed  among  the  danseiises  at 
San   Carlos,  with  an  especial  injunction 
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that  they  should  never  appear  on  the 
stage  without  this  habiliment.  These 
innovations  were  popularly  attributed  to 
Montalembert,  who,  on  a  second  visit  to 
Rome,  had  been  received  with  marked 
favour  by  his  Holiness.  He  was  cer- 
tainly guiltless  of  the  green  muslin 
drawers  :  his  recollection  of  Taglioni 
would  have  saved  him  from  such  a  sole- 
cism. But  he  may  have  recommended 
the  tin  petticoats  in  St.  Peter's,  and  he 
would  have  been  right  ;  for  without 
being  a  devotee  of  Christian  art,  a  man 
of  taste  and  feeling  might  have  been 
scandalized  at  seeing  (what  he  could 
hardly  help  seeing)  the  Madonna  in  the 
guise  of  a  Venus,  with  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  in  the  undress  and  attitude  of 
the  three  Graces  or  the  three  heathen 
goddesses  contending  for  the  apple. 

Coleridge  used  to  say  that  an  old 
Gothic  cathedral  always  looked  to  him 
like  a  petrified  religion.  The  Gothic  is 
certainly  the  style  of  architecture  which 
harmonizes  best  with  seriousness  and 
solemnity :  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  are  rather 
palatial  than  ecclesiastical,  and  there  is 
an  Oriental  look  about  the  domes.  Mon- 
talembert's  enthusiasm,  therefore,  took  a 
right  direction  in  the  eloquent  appeal, 
entitled,  "  Du  Vandalisme  en  France,"  * 
in  which  he  called  on  the  French  to 
respect  their  architectural  treasures, 
especially  their  grand  old  cathedrals,  as 
preservatives  of  their  faith  as  well  as 
monuments  of  their  history. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  frequent  tours 
he  made  to  inspect  mediaeval  buildings 
and  monuments  that  he  was  inspired  with 
the  conception  of  his  first  sustained  and 
eminently  successful  effort  in  literature, 
the  "  Plistory  of  Saint  Elizabeth."  The 
opening  sentences  of  the  Introduction 
are  these  :  — 

"  On  the  19th  of  November,  1833,  a  traveller 
arrived  at  Marbourg,  a  town  in  the  electorate 
of  Hesse,  situated  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of 
the  Lahn.  He  paused  to  examine  the  church, 
which  was  celebrated  at  once  for  its  pure  and 
perfect  beauty,  and  because  it  was  the  first  in 
Germany  where  the  pointed  arch  prevailed 
over  the  round 'in  the  great  renovation  of  art 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  church  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  on  St. 
Elizabeth's  Day  that  he  found  himself  within 
its  walls.  In  the  church  itself,  which,  like  the 
country,  is  now  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  wor- 
ship, there  was  no  trace  of  any  special  solem- 
nity, except  that  in  honour  of  the  day,  and 
contrary  to  Protestant   custom,  it  was   open, 

*  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  March,  1833. 
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and  children  were  at  play  in  it  among  the 
tombs.  The  stranger  roamed  through  its  vast, 
desolate,  and  devastated  isles,  which  are  still 
young  in  their  elegance  and  airy  lightness. 
He  saw  placed  against  a  pillar  the  statue  of  a 
young  woman  in  the  dress  of  a  widow,  with  a 
gentle  and  resigned  countenance,  holding  in 
one  hand  the  model  of  a  church,  and  with  the 
other  giving  alms  to  a  lame  man.  .  .  .  The 
lady  is  then  depicted,  fairer  than  in  all  the 
other  representations,  stretched  on  her  bed  of 
death  midst  weeping  priests  and  nuns;  and 
lastly,  bishops  exhume  a  coffin  on  which  an 
emperor  lays  his  crown.  The  traveller  was 
told  that  these  were  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  that  country,  who  died  on 
that  day  six  hundred  years  ago  in  that  very 
town  of  Marbourg,  and  lay  buried  in  that  very 
church." 

After  his  first  visit  to  the  church,  he 
went  to  a  bookseller  and  inquired  if  there 
was  a  "Life  of  St.  Elizabeth."  The 
bookseller  mounted  to  his  garret  and 
brought  down  a  pamphlet  covered  with 
dust.  "  Here  is  a  Life  of  her,"  he  said, 
"if  you  care  about  it :  it  is  never  asked 
for  here."  Montalembert  possessed  him- 
self of  it  as  a  prize,  and  found  it  the  cold 
lifeless  composition  of  a  Protestant.  But 
the  sympathetic  chord  was  struck,  and  he 
set  about  the  study  of  her  career  with 
hourly  increasing  eagerness,  consulting 
traditions,  visiting  every  place  that  she 
had  hallowed  by  her  presence,  and  ran- 
sacking all  the'  books,  chronicles,  and 
manuscripts  in  which  mention  was  made 
of  her,  or  which  threw  light  on  her  con- 
temporaries and  her  age.  And  what  is 
really  most  valuable  and  most  character- 
istic in  the  book  is  that  which  elucidates 
her  age,  especially  the  Introduction  (135 
pages  royal  octavo),  in  which  he  seeks  to 
prove  that  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
she  flourished,  had  been  shamefully  cal- 
umniated ;  that  it  was  not  merely  tiie  age 
in  which  the  Papacy  attained  its  culminat- 
ing point  of  pride  and  power,  but  the  age 
in  which  Christian  literature  and  art,  that 
is  to  say  what  he  deems  the  best  and 
purest  literature  and  art,  approached 
nearer  to  perfection  than  they  have  ever 
approached  since -or  are  likely  to  approach 
again. 

He  is  strong,  indeed  unassailable,  in 
Gothic  architecture  ;  for  almost  all  the 
finest  cathedrals  in  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  England,  were  built 
or  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century : 
strong  in  painting,  for  he  can  point  to 
the  early  schools  of  Siena  and  Florence  : 
strong  in  poetry,  if  we  allow  him  Dante, 
born  in  1265,  and  bear  in  mind  the  legend- 
ary poets  and  the  "  Niebelungen  ;  "  but 


singularly  weak,  we  think,  when  he  tries 
to  make  out  that  this  was  also  the  age  of 
social  progress  or  legislation,  and  that 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  who,  like 
Innocent  III.,  aspired  to  universal  em- 
pire, were  simply  doing  their  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  God  had  called 
them  :  that,  in  claiming  to  hold  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  in  humiliating  vassal- 
age, they  had  not  a  spark  of  mundane 
ambition  and  were  merely  vindicating  the 
sacred  liberties  of  the  Church.* 

Whilst  he  was  occupied  with  St.  Eliz- 
abeth, he  joined  his  friends  Albert  and 
Alexandrine,  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
"  Le  Recit  d'une  Sceur,"  at  Pisa,  and  she 
writes  :  "  How  he  loves  this  St.  Eliza- 
abeth !  He  collects  the  smallest,  the 
most  minute  details  about  her.  He  told 
me  the  other  day  a  story  of  a  knight  who 
wore  the  colours  of  a  saint  who  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream."  There  is  another 
letter  of  hers  which  pleasantly  illustrates 
the  playfulness  and  versatility  of  his 
mind  and  character  :  — 

"  We  all  went  to  the  Cascine  :  then  (which 
amused  us  much)  we  all  went  to  order  a  bonnet 
for  me.  At  dinner  Albert  suddenly  took  the 
resolution  of  going  to  a  ball  which  was  to  be 
given  that  evening,  but  which  we  had  all  three 
declined.  I  resisted,  fearing  that  it  might  do 
him  harm;  but  he  insisted,  and  ended  by  say- 
ing, *  Je  le  veux.'  He  told  my  maid  to  prepare 
everything,  and  by  degrees  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  persuaded  into  the  pleasant  annoyance  of 
making  myself  as  pretty  as  possible  {^je  jne 
laissai  faire  la  doiice  violence  ').  This  occupied 
me  entirely  for  two  hours.  To  make  the  joke 
complete,  we  forced  Montal  to  go  with  us. 
We  had  hard  work  to  succeed  in  this,  for  he 
had  nothing  to  put  on.  Albert  lent  him  almost 
everything.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  get  a 
shoemaker  for  him,  and  a  hairdresser  to  cut 
his  hair.  All  this  amused  us  immensely;  and 
the  end  of  all,  which  made  us  laugh  more  than 
all  the  rest,  was  that,  recollecting  all  at  once 
that  we  had  no  servant,  we  took  the  shoe- 
maker's boy  with  us  in  that  capacity  to  go 
with  us  to  the  ball!" 

In  May  1835  he  attained  the  age  (twen- 
ty-five) at  which  a  French  peer  was  per- 
mitted to  join  in  the  debates  :  the  right  of 

*  "Pour  lui  (Innocent)  la  chr^tient^   enti^re  n'est 

?[u'une  maiestueuse  unite,  qu'un  seul  royaume,  sans 
ronti6res  iiit^rieures  et  sans  distinction  des  races,  dont 
:1  est  le  djfenseur  intrc^pide  au  dehors,  et  le  jiige  ind- 
ijranlable  et  incorruptible  au  dedans"  (p.  xiii).  He 
did  this,  "  quoique  sans  cesse  menaci  et  attaqu^  par  ses 
proprcs  sujets,  les  turbulents  habitants  de  Rome.  He 
was  not  particular  as  to  means,  for  "  il  corraspondait 
meme  avec  les  princes  nuisulmans;  dans  I'interet  de 
paix  et  de  leur  salute  Of  Honorius  III.  it  is  said, 
*' Malgri  sa  douceur,  il  se  vit  force  de  mettre  i'empe- 
reur,  une  premiere  fois,  au  ban  de  1'  Eglise,  en  laissant 
i  Grdgoire  IX.  le  soin  de  continuer  le  combat."  Le 
pauvre  hommel 
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voting  being  suspended  till  thirty.  He 
broke  ground  as  a  debater  on  the  8th 
September,  1835,  in  opposition  to  a  meas- 
ure for  the  restriction  of  the  press  pro- 
posed by  the  Broglie  and  Thiers  minis- 
try. This  was  followed  by  other  speech- 
es, all  of  a  liberal  tendency,  the  general 
effect  of  which  is  described  by  Sainte- 
Beuve  :  — 

"When  he  reappeared  in  the  Chamber," 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  he  had  the  right  to  say 
anything,  to  dare  anything,  so  long  as  he  re- 
tained that  elegance  of  aspect  and  diction 
which  never  forsook  him.  He  could  utter 
with  all  freedom  the  most  passionate  pleadings 
for  that  liberty  which  was  the  only  excess  of 
his  youth.  He  could  develop  without  inter- 
ruption those  absolute  theories  which  from 
another  mouth  would  have  made  the  Chamber 
shiver,  but  which  pleased  them  from  his.  He 
could  even  give  free  course  to  his  mordant  and 
incisive  wit,  and  make  personal  attacks  with 
impunity  upon  potentates  and  ministers.  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  Chancellor  called  him  to 
order  for  form's  sake;  but  the  favour  which 
attends  talent  carried  everything  before  it. 
His  bitterness  —  and  he  v/as  sometimes  bitter 
—  from  him  seemed  almost  amenity,  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  meaning  being  disguised  by  the 
elegance  of  his  manner  and  his  perfect  good 
grace." 

There  is  one  remarkable  quality  in 
which  Montalembert's  writings,  includ- 
ing the  earliest,  resemble  Bolingbroke's. 
They  are  rhetorical  and  declamatory : 
they  might  be  delivered  as  speeches,  or 
parts  of  speeches,  with  full  effect.  To 
become  an  orator,  the  writer  obviously 
wants  nothing  but  voice,  manner,  and 
readiness,  which  Montalembert  never 
wanted.  We  are,  therefore,  surprised  to 
learn  from  competent  authorities  (M. 
Fossier,  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Oliphant) 
that  he  began  by  speaking  from  copious 
notes,  and  did  not  trust  to  improvisation 
till  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  debate.  When  what  may  be 
called  his  oratorical  education  was  com- 
plete, he  could  not  only  introduce  a  pre- 
pared passage  so  as  not  to  betray  the 
preparation  —  which  a  master  of  the  art, 
Lord  Brougham,  pronounces  its  highest 
achievement  —  but  turn  every  passing 
incident  or  interruption  to  account,  and 
reply  with  telling  force  upon  the  instant 
to  all  or  any  who  roused  his  indignation 
or  his  scorn.  About  the  end  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  Droit  d' Enseigneinent  in  1844, 
which  had  called  out  all  his  powers,  he 
was  fairly  entitled  to  take  rank  amongst 
the  best  French  orators  of  his  day ;  none 
of  whom,  however,  except  perhaps  Ber- 
ryer  in  the  Chamber    of    Deputies   and 


Dupin  at  the  Bar,  can  be  placed  in  the 
highest  class :  the  habit  of  reading 
speeches  (hardly  extinct  yet),  and  of 
speaking  from  the  tribune,  having 
checked  the  progress  of  parliamentary 
oratory  in  P>ance.  Montalembert  did 
not  shine  by  lofty  sustained  imagery,  like 
Burke  and  Grattan,  the  objects  of  his 
eady  admiration  ;  nor  by  polished  rhet- 
oric, flights  of  fancy,  or  strokes  of  hu- 
mour, like  Canning.  His  strength  lay  in 
earnestness,  ready  command  of  energetic 
language,  elevation  of  thought  and  tone, 
rapidity,  boldness,  conviction,  passion, 
heart.  His  vehemence,  his  vis  vivida, 
was  power  :  when  he  warmed  to  his  sub- 
ject, he  carried  all  before  him  with  a  rush. 
He  had  all,  or  almost  all,  that  is  com- 
prised in  the  action  of  Demosthenes. 
Sainte-Beuve  says  :  — 

He  has  few  gestures,  but  he  possesses  the 
most  essential  qualities  which  produce  suc- 
cessful action.  His  voice,  pure  and  sustained 
[dhme  tongue  haleine),  is  distinct  and  clear  in 
tone,  with  a  vibration  and  accent  very  suitable 
to  mark  the  generous  or  ironical  meaning  of 
his  speeches.^  The  son  of  an  English  mother, 
he  has  in  his  voice,  through  its  sweetness,  a 
certain  rise  and  fall  of  accentuation  which 
answers  his  purpose  well,  which  lets  certain 
words  drop  from  a  greater  height  and  resound 
further  than  others.  I  ask  pardon  for  insist- 
ing upon  these  particulars;  but  the  ancients, 
our  masters  in  everything,  and  particularly  in 
eloquence,  gave  a  minute  attention  to  them'. 

It  was  Berryer  who  said  :  "  A  man  has 
always  the  voice  of  his  mind.  A  mind 
clear,  distinct,  firm,  generous,  a  little  dis- 
dainful, displays  all  these  sentiments  in 
its  voice."  An  example  of  each  of  Mon- 
talembert's merits  might  be  supplied 
from  his  speech  on  the  Liberty  of  the 
Church  (i6th  April,  1844),  in  which  he 
proudly  vindicated  the  position  of  the 
small  minority  whom  he  represented  in 
the  Chamber  :  — 


_"  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there  has 
arisen  amongst  you  a  generation  of  men  whom 
you  know  not.  Call  them  neo-Catholiques, 
Sacristans,  Ultramontanes,  as  you  like  :  the 
name  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  the  thing 
exists.  This  generation  would  willingly  take 
for  device  the  words  with  which  the  manifesto 
of  the  generous  Poles  who  resisted  Catherine 
II.  in  the  last  century  began  ;  '  We  who  love 
liberty  more  than  everything  in  the  world,  and 
the  Catholic  religion  still  more  than  liberty.' 

"  We  are  neither  conspirators  nor  flatterers  : 
we  are  found  neither  in  street  tumults  nor  in 
ante-chambers  :  we  are  strangers  to  all  your 
coalitions,  to  all  your  recriminations,  to  all 
your  struggles  of  cabinet,  of  parties  :  we  have 
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been  neither  to  Ghent  nor  to  Belgrave  Square.* 
We  have  made  no  pilgrimages  except  to  the 
tombs  of  apostles,  of  pontiffs,  and  of  martyrs  : 
we  have  there  learned,  with  Christian  and 
legitimate  respect  for  established  powers,  how 
they  are  resisted  when  they  fail  in  their  duties, 
and  how  they  are  survived! 

"...  In  this  France,  which  has  been  wont  to 
produce  only  men  of  heart  and  spirit,  we  alone, 
we  Catholics  —  should  we  consent  to  be  but 
fools  and  cowards  ?  Are  we  to  acknowledge 
ourselves  such  bastards,  so  degenerated  from 
the  condition  of  our  fathers,  that  we  must  give 
up  our  reason  to  rationalism,  deliver  our  con- 
science to  the  university,  our  dignity  and  our 
freedom  into  the  hands  of  law-makers  whose 
hatred  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church  is 
equalled  only  by  their  profound  ignorance 
of  her  rights  and  her  doctrines  ?  What ! 
because  we  are  of  those  who  confess,  do 
they  suppose  that  we  rise  from  the  feet 
of  our  priests  ready  to  hold  out  our  own 
wrists  to  the  handcuffs  of  anti-constitu- 
tional legalism?  What!  because  the  senti- 
ment of  faith  reigns  in  our  hearts,  do  they 
suppose  that  honour  and  courage  have  per- 
ished there?  Ah,  let  them  undeceive  them- 
selves. You  are  told  :  Be  implacable.\  Well, 
be  so;  do  all  you  will  and  all  you  can.  The 
Church  answers  you  by  the  mouth  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  the  gentle  Fenelon,  '  You  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  us;  but  we  do  not  fear  you.' 
And  forme,  I  add  in  the  name  of  Catholic 
laymen  like  myself,  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth 
century  —  We  will  not  be  helots  in  the  midst 
of  a  free  people.  We  are  the  successors  of 
the  martyrs,  and  we  do  not  tremble  before  the 
successors  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  We  are  the 
sons  of  the  Crusaders,  and  we  will  not  fall 
back  before  the  sons  of  Voltaire!  " 

Estimated  by  its  electrical  effects  on 
the  audience  —  the  best  test  of  eloquence 
—  his  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Sv/itzerland 
must  be  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  A 
league  of  cantons,  the  Sonderbund, 
formed  to  resist  the  Federal  Diet,  had 
been  put  down  by  an  armed  force,  much 
as  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  put 
down  in  the  United  States.  It  was  prac- 
tically the  triumph  of  the  radicals  over 
the  conservatives  and  Catholics,  so  that 
all  Montalembert's  warmest  sympathies 
were  enlisted  by  the  Sonderbund.  _  The 
conquerors,  moreover,  had  been  guilty  of 


1848,  and  its  real  importance  lay  in  its 
connection  with  the  doctrines  which 
revolutionized  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
within  the  year.  This  was  the  aspect  in 
which  Montalembert  presented  it :  — 

"  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  come  here 
to  expose  a  religious  or  Catholic  grievance. 
Yes,  Catholicism  has  been  wounded  in  Switz- 
erland, as  all  the  world  knows;  but  all  the 
world  knows  also  that  the  wounds  and  the 
defeats  of  religion  are  not  incurable  or  irre- 
parable wounds;  that  at  bottom  it  is  her  voca- 
tion to  be  wounded,  persecuted,  oppressed. 
She  suffers  from  it,  but  only  for  a  time.  She 
is  cured  of  it,  she  recovers,  she  comes  out  of 
these  trials  more  radiant  and  more  strong. 
But  do  you  know  what  does  not  recover  so 
easily,  what  cannot  with  impunity  be  exposed 
to  such  attacks  ?  It  is  order,  it  is  peace;  it  is 
above  all,  liberty,  and  this  is  the  cause  which 
I  come  to  plead  before  you,  it  is  this  which  I 
come  to  deplore  and  vindicate  with  you." 

"  Let  no  one  say,  as  certain  generous  but 
blind  spirits  have  said,  that  radicalism  is  the 
exaggeration  of  liberalism  ;  no,  it  is  its  antip- 
odes, its  extreme  opposite.  Radicalism  is 
nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  des- 
potism :  and  never  has  despotism  taken  a  more 
odious  form." 

"  No  one  can  have  more  right  than  I  have 
to  proclaim  this  distinction,  for  I  defy  any 
man  to  love  liberty  more  than  I  have  done. 
And  here  it  must  be  said,  I  do  not  accept, 
either  as  a  reproach  or  as  praise,  the  opinion 
expressed  of  me  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  I  was  exclusively  devoted  to  reli- 
gious liberty.  No,  no,  gentlemen :  that  to 
which  I  am  devoted  is  liberty  in  itself,  the 
liberty  of  all  and  in  everything.  This  I  have 
always  defended,  always  proclaimed :  I  who 
have  written  so  much,  spoken  so  much  —  too 
much,  I  acknowledge  —  I  defy  any  man  to  find 
a  single  word  from  my  pen  or  from  my  lips 
which  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Freedom:  ah!  I  can  say  it  without 
phrases  {sans phrase).  She  has  been  the  idol 
of  my  soul ;  if  I  have  anything  to  reproach 
myself  with,  it  is  to  have  loved  her  too  much, 
to  have  loved  her  as  one  loves  when  one  is 
young,  that  is,  without  measure,  without  limit. 
But  I  neither  reproach  myself  for  this,  nor  do 
I  regret  it ;  I  will  continue  to  serve  Freedom, . 
to  love  her  always,  to  believe  in  her  always ; 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  I  have  never  loved  her 


great  excesses,  and  the  religious   orders  I  ii^ore,  never  served  her  better  than  on  this  day 


had  been  the  chief  sufferers.  Theques 
tion  arose  as  one  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
debate   on    the   Address,  January  nth, 

♦  M.  Guizot  joined  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent  during 
the  Hundred  Days  ;  and  the  Legitimists  had  recently 
been  crossing  the  Channel  in  great  numbers  to  do  hom- 
age to  Henri  V.  whilst  occupying  a  house  in  Belgrave 
Square. 

t  An  expression  of  Dupin's. 


when  I  am  doing  my  best  to  unmask  her  ene- 
mies, who  deck  themselves  out  in  her  colours, 
who  usurp  her  flag  to  soil  it,  to  dishonour  it !  " 

According  to  the  contemporary  reports, 
the  delivery  of  this  speech  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience.  Half  the  peers  rose  to  their 
feet  :     exclamations    were     heard    from 
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every  corner  of  the  Chamber.  Pasquier 
left  his  place  to  comphment  the  orator  : 
the  ministers  hurried  up  to  him  for  the 
same  purpose.  M.  Guizot  speaking  for 
his  colleagues,  said  :  — 

"  I  do  not  share  all  the  ideas  of  the  honour- 
able speaker ;  I  do  not  accept  the  reproaches 
be  has  addressed  to  the  Government.  But  he 
has  given  expression  to  too  many  great,  good, 
and  useful  truths,  and  he  has  spoken  with  a 
sentiment  too  sincere  and  profound  to  make  it 
possible  to  raise  any  debate  with  him  at  this 
moment.  I  cannot  introduce  a  purely  politi- 
cal and  still  less  a  personal  question,  after 
what  he  has  just  said.  I  have  no  reply  to 
make  to  M.  de  Montalembert." 

This  completes  the  parallel  with  the 
greatest  success  ever  attained  in  the 
English  Parliament,  Sheridan's  Begum 
speech,  when  Pitt  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  on  the  ground  taken 
by  M.  Guizot.  In  recording  this  great 
event  in  his  journal,  Montalembert  ex- 
presses his  ineffable  satisfaction  at  hav- 
ing executed  justice  on  ces  scelerats,  the 
I  .  Swiss  radicals,  with  whom  he  classed 
^  their  patron  and  prompter  (as  he  desig- 
nated him).  Lord  Palmerston. 

We  have  anticipated  a  little  to  classify 
his  oratory.  A  man  like  Montalembert 
cannot  be  happy  or  content  unless  his 
heart  is  occupied,  as  well  as  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  intellect :  he  must  have  an 
object  of  affection  as  well  as  of  ambition  ; 
and  even  friendship,  the  truest  and  warm- 
est, will  not  suffice.  "  I  have  never  been 
able  to  touch  a  woman's  heart,"  is  his 
sorrowful  entry  in  1834;  forgetting  to 
add  that  he  had  never  tried  or  never  set 
the  right  way  about  it.  How  could  he 
touch  a  living  woman's  heart  when  his 
own  was  with  a  dead  saint?  "Saint 
Elizabeth,"  he  rapturously  exclaims,  "  she 
is  my  only  friend."  If  saints  in  heaven 
are  permitted  to  befriend  their  worship- 
pers on  earth,  it  may  have  been  she  who, 
by  some  miraculous  influence,  brought 
about  his  sudden  and  most  auspicious  at- 
tachment to  her  descendant,  the  beautiful 
and  accomphshed  daughter  of  Count  Felix 
de  Merode,  whom  he  met  for  the  first 
time  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  married 
in  the  following  August.* 

Immediately  after  their  marriage  the 
young  couple  started  for  Italy,  by  way  of 
Switzerland.  They  passed  the  Christmas 
at  Rome,  where  he  had  three  interviews 

*  The  Belgian  family  of  de  Merode  is  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Europe,  and  connected  with  many  princely 
houses.  Monsignor  de  Merode,  the  honoured  counsel- 
lor of  the  Pope,  is  the  brother  of  Madame  de  Monta- 
lembert. 


with  the  Pope,  who  quietly  talked  over 
the  old  affair  of  "  L'Avenir,"  and  ex- 
pressed his  warm  approval  of  the  course 
which  Montalembert  had  subsequently 
pursued  in  religious  matters.  They  are 
back  in  Paris  in  May,  1837,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  "  there  followed  a 
few  years  of  tranquil  domestic  existence, 
not  'without  movement  and  that  bruit 
which,  from  his  earliest  days,  Montalem- 
bert had  acknowledged  himself  to  love  — 
but  still  calm  disturbed  by  no  clamour  of 
perpetual  publicity,  with  time  in  it  for 
much  literary  work  and  much  family  en- 
joyment." 

In  1849  ^"^^  came  to  England  to  attend 
the  deathbed  of  his  mother,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  brother-in-law,  Count 
Werner  de  Merode.  The  melancholy 
occasion  prevented  them  from  going  into 
society,  and  we  learn  from  Rio  that  they 
accepted  only -two  invitations  from  Lon- 
don acquaintance  —  the  one  being  Rog- 
ers, with  whom  they  breakfasted  ;  *  and 
the  other  "  a  young  member  of  Parliament 
destined  to  the  greatest  political  position 
of  our  time,"  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1840,  he  writes  to  an  English  friend, 
Mr.  de  Lisle  Philipps,  that  his  chief  occu- 
pation and  interest  since  he  left  England 
had  been  the  direction  and  maintenance 
of  the  "  Univers,"  the  journal  which,  un- 
der M.  Veuillot,  was  eventually  to  be- 
come the  bitterest  of  his  assailants  and 
calumniators.  The  breach  between  him 
and  the  extreme  section  of  the  clerical 
party  arose  out  of  the  settlement  of  the 
education  question  by  the  arrangement 
which  he  called  the  "  Concordat  d'En- 
seignement "  and  they  designated  as  a 
base  compromise  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church.  The  main  object,  the  liberty 
of  teaching,  was  undoubtedly  attained  by 
it :  attained  by  his  unceasing  devotion  to 
the  cause  till  it  was  practically  won  by 
effort  upon  effort,  speech  upon  speech, 
during  the  most  brilliant  phase  of  his 
parliamentary  career.  It  was  the  varied 
powers  he  displayed  in  its  advocacy, 
coupled  with  the  personal  sacrifices  ex- 
acted by  it  and  made  without  murmuring, 
that  elicited  the  glowing  encomium  of 
Count  Mold  in  1844:  "What  a  pity  that 
he  has  so  little  ambition  !  And  yet  it  is 
fine  !  If  I  was  but  forty,  I  would  desire 
no   other  part  {rdle)  than  that  of  M.  de 

*  This  is  the  breakfast  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  Rio,  in  his  printed  narrative,  has  given 
rather  a  melodramatic  turn  to  the  incident  and  made 
Rogers  talk  of  "  that  immovable  and  cloudless  faith." 
Our  version,  copied  from  one  of  Montalembert's  letters, 
gives  it  as  it  was  related  to  him  at  the  time. 
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Montalembert."  He  was  mortified,  no 
doubt,  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  as- 
sailed after  the  passing  of  the  Loi  Fal- 
loux,  which  he  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  ought  to  have  been  the  Loi 
Montalembert  J  but  his   sympathizing  bi- 

0  rapher  is  surely  hurr'e  I  into  an  uncon- 
scious exaggeration  when  she  says  :  — 

He  was  thus  left  victorious,  yet  defeated, 
upon  the  ground  he  had  so  long  and  so  gal- 
lantly held.  The  victory  was  won,  but  the 
leader  was  left  alone  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Curiously  significant,  like  the  dramatic  wind- 
ing up  of  a  tragedy,  was  this  strange  success. 
He  won  it  —  but  in  winning  it,  came  not  only 
to  the  end  of  his  campaign,  but  to  an  end  of 
his  power ;  he  had  succeeded  in  the  object 
which  he  had  pursued  for  twenty  years  ;  but 
his  political  position  was  gone,  and  his  power 
over.  Never  was  there  a  more  singular  situa- 
tion.    In  conquering  he  fell. 

His  power  over  the  ultras  of  the  cleri- 
cal party  was  at  an  end,  but  his  political 
position,  which  did  not  depend  upon 
them  at  any  time,  was  rather  strength- 
ened by  their  defection.  "  Now,"  writes 
Sainte-Beuve  in  November  1849,  "he  is 
followed  willingly  by  men  of  all  parties. 
Not  only  the  eloquence  and  brilliancy, 
but  the  meaning,  of  his  noble  speeches  is 
accepted  and  acknowledged.  He  has 
ceased  to  see  everything  from  one  point 
of  view."  The  Chamber  of  Peers  had 
been  abolished,  and  these  noble  speeches 
were  addressed  to  popular  assemblies, 
which  (adds  the  same  fine  observer),  so 
differently  composed  and  so  stormy, 
suited  him  marvellously.  "  He  did  not 
fear  interruptions,  but  liked  them  :  he 
found  in  them  (he  said)  great  honour  and 
great  pleasure."  In  a  debate  on  the  Irre- 
movability of  the  Magistrature,  April, 
1849,  after  alluding  to  the  assimilation  of 
religion  to  justice  in  the  expressions 
"  temple  of  the  law,"  "  sanctuary  of  jus- 
tice," "  priesthood  of  the  magistracy,"  he 
continued  :  — 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  revolutions  have  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  priest  without  bending  it. 

1  ask  you  so  to  act  that  they  may  pass  over  the 
head  of  the  judge  without  striking  it.  Let  the 
stream  of  progress  —  if  there  is  progress  —  let 
the  destinies  of  the  nation,  that  which  is  vari- 
able, if  you  like  it  better,  in  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  —  roll  its  course  between  two  im- 
movable banks,  between  the  temple  of  the 
law  and  the  temple  of  God  —  between  the 
sanctuary  of  justice  and  the  sanctuary  of  truth 
—  between  the  priesthood  of  the  priest  and  the 
priesthood  of  the  judge."* 

*  "  Entre  le  sacerdoce  du  prStre  et  le  sacerdoce  du 
juge."  No  speakers  or  writers  of  the  higher  class  saf- 
er so  much  iu  translation  as  the  French. 


In  the  debate  on  the  Prince  President's 
letter  to  Edgar  Ney,  imposing  what  were 
deemed  insulting  conditions  on  the  Pope, 
he  said  :  — 

*'  You  deny  it ;  you  deny  moral  force,  you 
deny  faith,  you  deny  the  empire  of  the  pontifi- 
cal authority  over  souls  —  that  empire  which 
has  subdued  the  proudest  emperors.  Well ; 
be  it  so  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  you 
cannot  deny,  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  Holy 
See.  It  is  this  weakness,  understand,  that 
constitutes  its  insurmountable  strength  against 
you.  Yes,  truly,  for  there  is  not  in  the  history 
of  the  world  a  greater  or  more  consolatory 
spectacle  than  the  embarrassment  of  strength 
in  conflict  with  weakness. 

"  Permit  me  a  familiar  comparison.  "When 
a  man  is  condemned  to  struggle  against  a  wo- 
man, if  that  woman  is  not  the  most  degraded 
of  beings,  she  may  defy  him  with  impunity. 
She  tells  him,  *  Strike  !  but  you  will  disgrace 
yourself,  and  you  will  not  conquer  me.'  Well, 
the  Church  is  not  a  woman  ;  she  is  more  than 
a  woman,  she  is  a  mother.  She  is  a  mother  — 
the  mother  of  Europe,  of  modern  society,  of 
modern  humanity.  It  matters  not  that  one  is 
an  unnatural  son,  a  rebellious  son,  an  ungrate- 
ful son,  one  always  remains  son,  and  there 
comes  a  moment  in  every  struggle  against  the 
Church  when  this  parricidal  struggle  becomes 
insupportable  to  the  human  race,  and  when  he 
who  has  maintained  it  falls  overpowered,  anni- 
hilated, be  it  by  defeat,  be  it  by  the  unanimous 
reprobation  of  humanity  !  " 

This  impersonation  of  the  Church, 
which  exactly  fell  in  with  the  feelings  of 
the  majority,  was  followed  by  a  triple 
salvo  of  cheers.  When  he  sat  down, 
Berryer  hurried  up  to  him  and  said, 
"  Your  strength  lies  in  this,  that  you  are 
not  absolute  but  resolute."  Thiers  said, 
"  He  is  the  most  eloquent  of  men,  and 
his  speech  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard. 
I  envy  him  for  it,  but  I  hope  the  envy  is 
no  sin,  for  I  love  the  beautiful,  and  I  love 
Montalembert." 

What  really  lowered  his  political  posi- 
tion, and  lessened  public  confidence  in 
his  sagacity,  was  his  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  coiip  (fdtat.  Two  days  after  its 
occurrence,  December  4,  he  wrote  to  M. 
Fossier,  "Je  n'ai  su,  ni  conseill^,  ni 
approuvd  ce  qui  s'est  fait."  But  he  al- 
lowed his  name  to  remain  on  the  Consul- 
tative Commission  for  some  days,  and 
was  cajoled  into  the  semblance  of  acqui- 
escence till  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans 
property.  His  reasons  were  fully  stated 
in  his  published  letter,  dated  December 
12,  recommending  the  re-election  of  the 
President.  These  may  be  summed  up  in 
his  dread  of  Socialism  and  his  gratitude 
for  services  rendered  to  Catholicism : 
"  The  liberty  of  instruction  guaranteed  ; 
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t^e  Pope  re-established  by  French  arms : 
the  Church  restored  to  its  councils,  its 
synods,  the  plenitude  of  its  dignity  :  the 
gradual  augmentation  of  its  colleges,  its 
communities,  its  work  of  salvation  and 
mercy."  He  concluded  in  these  words, 
"  In  the  mighty  struggle  between  the  two 
powers  which  divide  the  world,  I  believe 
that,  in  acting  thus,  I  am  as  I  ever  have 
been,  for  CathoHcism  against  Revolu- 
tion." 

The  bitter  truth  soon  broke  upon  him, 
that  he  had  been  acting  for  Catholicism 
against  liberty ;  and  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  he  struggled  man- 
fully to  repair  or  atone  for  his  mistake. 
The  anti-imperial  feeling  of  the  Academy 
made  his  election  to  it  in  1852  doubly 
welcome  as  a  tribute  to  his  personal 
integrity,  as  well  as  to  his  literary  and 
oratorical  distinction  ;  and  his  inaugural 
address  (Feb.  5th)  was  fully  equal  to  his 
fame.  One  of  the  most  telling  passages 
was  that  in  which,  after  showing  to  what 
France  had  been  brought  by  revolution- 
ary excesses,  he  said  :  — 

Whether  in  the  end  we  are  to  be  conquered  or 
conquerers,  is  the  secret  of  God.  The  grand 
point  is  not  to  have  ourselves  prepared  the 
catastrophe  to  which  we  succumb,  and,  after 
our  defeat,  not  to  become  the  accomplice  or 
the  instrument  of  the  victorious  foe.  I  re- 
member, as  bearing  on  this,  a  fine  reply  attrib- 
uted to  the  most  chivalrous  of  our  revolution- 
ists, to  M.  de  la  Fayette.  He  was  asked 
ironically  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  the 
triumph  of  his  liberal  doctrines  under  the 
First  Empire,  and  he  replied,  "  Je  me  suis  tenu 
deboiit.''''  It  strikes  me,  gentlemen,  that  this 
proud  and  haughty  expression  might  serve  for 
the  device  and  summary  of  your  history.  The 
Academie  Fran9aise  has  also  the  right  to  say, 
"  Je  suis  res  tee  debotity  * 

In  July,  1857,  he  writes  from  Vichy 
that,  after  twenty-six  years  of  public  ser- 
vice, he  has  bsen  set  aside  in  the  recent 
elections  ;  "  and  this,  thanks  to  the  Clergy 
of  Franche-Comte,  half  of  whom  voted 
against  me,  and  the  other  half  stayed  at 
home  ;  such  has  been  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  :he  '  Univers,'  and  of  its 
calumnies  and  denunciations  for  the  last 
seven  years  against  me  and  my  friends." 
He  was  defeated  by  a  Government  candi- 
date, and  he  used  to  relate  an  incident 
shewing  that  other  causes  than  clerical 
anTOOsity  were  at  work.  On  the  day  of 
election  a  party  of  gendarmes  were 
nurched  into  the  principal  town  of  the 


*  When  Si^y^s  was  asked  what  he  had  done  during 
e   Reign  of  Terror,   he  replied,  "  Ce  que  j'ai  fait? 
(Mignet.) 
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department,  and  drawn  up  in  the  square 
before  the  polling-place.  "  Why  did  you 
not  keep  your  promise  1 "  asked  Monta- 
lembert  of  a  peasant  proprietor,  who  had 
promised  to  vote  for  him  and  then  voted 
the  other  way.  "  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
t\-\Q  gendarmes  / ''^  —  "  Did  they  say  any- 
thing?"— -"No,  Monsieur  le  Comte."  — 
"  Did  they  do  anything  ? "  —  "  No,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte."  —  "  Then  why  did  you 
not  vote  as  you  promised?"  —  "Oh, 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  ils  etaient  toujours 
IctP 

He  called  a  visit  to  England  "  taking  a 
bath  of  life,"  in  allusion  to  the  bracing 
effect  of  its  social  and  political  atmos- 
phere on  one  who  had  been  breathing  the 
impure  and  depressing  air  of  despotism. 
He  took  one  of  these  baths  in  1855,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  scelerat 
Foreign  Secretary,  of  whom  he  writes, 
"  I  had  yesterday  a  long  conversation 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  spite  of  the  repug- 
nance which  I  have  for  his  political  prin- 
ciples, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man 
more  agreeable,  more  spirituel  ox  younger^ 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  seventy-three." 

He  wished  to  see  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
and  went  down  with  a  friend.  They  got 
there  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  whilst 
waiting  for  the  reopening  of  the  work- 
shops sat  down  upon  one  of  a  range  of 
cannon,  with  a  conical  pile  of  shells  in 
front.  He  began  to  talk  of  England,  her 
grandeur,  her  resources,  her  free  institu- 
tions ;  and  discoursed  so  eloquently  that 
his  companion  earnestly  pressed  him 
to  give  body  and  durability  to  his  obser- 
vations by  making  them  the  basis  of  a 
book.  "  Gibbon  states  that  the  idea  of 
writing  his  'Decline  and  Fall'  first 
started  to  his  mind  as  he  sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.  Why 
should  not  the  first  idea  of  an  Essay  on 
the  Future  of  England  first  start  to  the 
mind  of  an  illustrious  foreigner  sitting  on 
one  of  the  emblems  and  materials  of 
her  naval  and  military  power  ?  "  *  He 
laughed  at  this  grandiloquent  parallel, 
but  took  the  hint,  and  wrote  "  L'Avenir 
politique  de  I'Angleterre,"  a  book  in 
which  he  indicates  with  instinctive  saga- 
city the  felicitous  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, habits,  and  modes  of  thought 
that  have  made  the  British  empire 
what    it    is.     He    was    bitterly   assailed 


*  "  It  was  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars  Avere  singing  vespers 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the 
'Decline  and  Fall'  first  started  to  my  mind."  —  Gib- 
boti  s  Memoirs. 
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on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  especially 
for  what  he  said  about  the  Churches  ; 
and  we  have  a  letter  now  before  us, 
dated  La  Roche  en-Breny,  January  3rd, 
1856,  in  which  he  writes,  "  This  act 
has  been,  and  deserves  to  be,  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  foolhardiness.  I  have 
to  contend  both  in  Europe  and  America 
with  the  whole  weight  of  religions  preju- 
dice against  Protestant  England,  and  of 
political  prejudice  against  English  free- 
dom or  English  ambition." 

What  turned  out  an  act  of  still  greater 
foolhardiness  was  an  article  in  the  "  Cor- 
respondant  "  of  October,  1858  (published 
separately  in  England),  entitled  "  Un 
D6bat  sur  I'lnde  au  Parlement  anglais," 
which  he  made  the  vehicle  of  such  exas- 
perating allusions  to  the  Imperial  regime 
that  it  provoked  a  prosecution.  He  was 
defended  by  Berryer,  and  gave  his  own 
evidence  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
inculpated  passages,  which  no  English 
judge  or  jury  could  have  held  libellous, 
but  he  was  found  guilty,  and  the  sentence 
on  him  was  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  a  fine  of  3000  francs  :  one  month's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  1000  francs 
on  the  publisher.  The  sentence,  after 
being  confirmed  on  appeal,  was  remitted 
by  the  Emperor.  This  article  contained 
an  admirable  account  of  the  debate  in 
question  —  the  debate  on  Mr.  Cardwell's 
motion  of  censure  on  Lord  Ellenborough's 
proclamation — with  sketches  of  the  sev- 
eral speakers,  in  his  best  manner. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  his  "  Monks 
of  the  West "  (from  St.  Benedict  to  St. 
Bernard)  appeared  in  i860;  the  third,  in 
1865  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  in  1867.  The 
subject  of  the  three  last  is  the  conversion 
of  England  by  the  monks  ;  which  is 
brought  down  to  the  death  of  the  Vener- 
able Bede  in  735.  "  This  great  monu- 
ment of  history,  this  great  work  inter- 
rupted by  death,"  says  M.  Cochin,  "is 
gigantic  as  an  uncompleted  cathedral." 
It  is  certainly  a  vast  conception,  a  dur- 
able, if  unfinished,  monument  of  energy, 
zeal,  literary  skill,  research,  learning, 
eloquence,  and  (we  must  add)  credulity. 
His  principal  authorities  are  necessarily 
monkish  chronicles,  eked  out  by  legends 
and  traditions  as  fabulous  as  those  of  the 
Round  Table.  But  he  puts  implicit  faith 
in  all  of  them:  rarely,  if  at  all,  applies 
the  test  of  conflicting  evidence  or  inter- 
nal improbabihty  :  is  never  staggered  by 
any  amount  of  miracles  ;  and  is  so  ready 
to  give  his  saints,  male  and  female,  credit 
for  supernatural  powers  that  it  is  fortu- 
nate the  story  of  St.  Dunstan's  conflict 


[with  the  Devil  did  not  come  within  his' 
range,  for  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
adopted  it  as  a  fact.  His  chapter-  on 
"  Les  Religieuses  anglo-saxonnes  "  is 
principally  composed  of  the  adventures 
of  Saxon  princesses  who  leave  their 
fathers  or  husbands  and  their  homes,  to 
lead  a  kind  of  life  which,  without  Divine 
interposition,  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  Thus  Frideswilda,  founder  and 
patroness  of  Oxford  —  "  that  is  to  say  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  the  universe" — being  out  on  the 
ramble,  is  pursued  and  on  the  point  of 
being  overtaken  by  a  rude  suitor,  when 
she  prays  to  St.  Cascilia,  who  saves  her 
by  striking  the  brute  blind,  but  restores 
his  sight  at  the  subsequent  intercession 
of  the  intended  victim  when  she  is  safe. 
Feeling  thirsty,  she  prays  for  water,  and 
there  instantly  bubbles  up  a  spring  which 
continued  during  six  centuries  to  attract 
crowds  by  the  fame  of  its  healing  qual- 
ities :  — 

But  of  all  the  miracles  collected  after  her 
death  none  touches  us  like  that  which,  related 
during  her  life,  especially  contributed  to  ag- 
grandize her  reputation  for  sanctity.  It 
chanced  one  day  that  an  unhappy  young  man 
suffering  from  leprosy  met  her.  As  soon  as 
he  caught  sight  of  her,  he  cried  out :  "  I  con- 
jure you,  Virgin  Frideswilda,  by  the  Almighty 
God,  to  give  me  a  kiss  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  Son."  The  maiden,  subduing 
the  horror  inspired  by  this  hideous  malady, 
drew  near  to  him,  and  after  marking  him  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  impressed  a  sisterly  kiss 
on  his  lips.  Very  soon  afterwards  the  scales 
of  the  leper's  skin  fell  off,  and  his  l)ody  became 
healthy  and  fresh  as  that  of  a  child. 

This  is  one  specimen  amongst  a  hun- 
dred. The  admixture  of  legendary  lore 
lends  additional  attraction  to  the  bio- 
graphical portions,  which  read  like  so 
many  prose  idylls,  except  wliere  they  are 
interspersed  with  sketches  of  customs  or 
manners,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
elaborate  dissertations  to  p^ove  that  the 
monks,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
have  done  more  for  European  civilization 
than  all  the  economists  and  calculators, 
reformers  and  scientific  discoverers,  put 
together.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  of 
the  book,  which  can  only  be  even  plausi- 
bly deduced  by  confounding  the  monks 
congregated  in  richly  endowed  monis- 
teries  with  the  monks  errant  or  mission- 
ary monks :  these  two  classes  havirg 
about  as  much  to  do  with  each  other  as 
the  Templars  settled  on  the  banks  of  thft 
Thames  with  the  Knights  Templar  who 
fought  for  the   Temple,  or  the    modera 
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knights  of  Malta  br  St.  John  with  those 
who  formed  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turks. 

In  illustration  of  the  services  rendered 
to  agriculture,  he  says,  "  Wherever  there 
is  a  luxuriant  forest,  a  pure  stream,  a 
majestic  hill,  we  maybe  sure  that  Religion 
has  left  her  stamp  by  the  hand  of  the 
monk."  Is  not  this  very  like  saying  that 
they  managed  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  finest  parts  of  the  country  ?  They 
reclaimed  a  great  deal  of  waste  ground, 
but  their  agriculture  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  an  advanced  description, 
and  he  commends  one  religious  commu- 
nity for  doing  the  work  of  oxen-  by  har- 
nessing themselves  to  the  plough.  In 
regard  to  learning,  they  kept  the  lamp 
burning  with  a  feeble  and  flickering  light ; 
but  it  was  beside  the  purpose  of  their 
institution  to  cultivate  profane  literature 
or  to  educate  the  laity  ;  and  the  little  they 
did  in  either  direction  may  be  inferred 
from  the  condition  of  literature  prior  to 
its  revival  and  the  want  of  education  in 
the  people.  Till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  every  one  who  could  read  —  "a 
mark  (says  Blackstone)  of  great  learning 
in  those  days  of  ignorance  and  her  sister 
superstition"  —  was  allowed  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that 
everyone  who  could  read  must  be  a  clerk 
in  holy  orders.*  This  is  quite  decisive 
on  the  point.  To  establish  the  value  of 
monastic  establishments  as  inexhaustible 
reservoirs  of  prayer,  Montalembert  ap- 
peals again  to  legends  and  traditions  :  — 

During  a  thousand  years,  and  in  all  Catho- 
lic nations,  princes  were  seen  emulously  recur- 
ring to  the  prayers  of  the  monks,  and  taking 
pride  in  their  confidence  in  them.  At  the 
apogee  of  the  feudal  epoch,  when  the  fleet  of 
Philip  Augustus,  sailing  towards  the  Holy 
Land,  is  assailed  in  the  sea  of  Sicily  by  a  ter- 
rible tempest,  the  king  reanimates  the  courage 
and  confidence  of  the  sailors  by  reminding 
them  what  intercessors  they  had  left  on  their 
native  soil.  "  It  is  midnight,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is 
the  hour  when  the  communists  of  Clairvaux 
rise  to  chant  unctions.  These  holy  monks 
never  forget  us.  They  are  going  to  appease 
{sic)  Christ :  they  are  going  to  pray  for  us  ; 
and  their  prayers  are  going  to  rescue  us  from 
danger."  t 


*  The  distinction  between  laymen  and  clergymen  as 
regards  benefit  of  clergy  was  first  drawn  by  4  Hen.  VII. 
c.  13 :  — 

"Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine. 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line." 

Douglas  in  Marmion.     Gawain  was  a  bishop. 

t  The  authority  is  a  Latin  poem,  "Guillelm.  Bre- 
tonis  Philippidos."     It  proceeds :  — 


After  stating  that  an  analogous  trait  is 
related  of  Charles  V. —  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  for  the  release  of  his  own 
prisoner,  the  Pope  —  the  author  proceeds, 
"  Like  these  chiefs,  the  whole  Society  of 
Christendom,  during  the  whole  of  the 
middle  age,  showed  itself  penetrated  with 
this  confidence  in  the  superior  and  invin- 
cible power  of  monastic  prayer  ;  and  this 
is  why  they  e?idowed  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  those  who  interceded  the  best  for 
the?}tP  The  mercenary  character  of  the 
intercession,  therefore,  in  no  respect 
deducted  from  its  efficacy  ;  and  no  king 
or  emperor  need  fear  shipwreck  if  he  or 
some  well-advised  predecessor  has  re- 
tained a  sufiicient  number  of  monks  to 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  pray 
for  him. 

The  fifth  volume  concludes  with  a 
touching  and  really  beautiful  allusion  to 
a  family  incident,  which  is  thus  related 
by  his  friend,  M.  Cochin  :  — 

"One  day,"  says  M.  Cochin,  "his  charming 
and  beloved  child  entered  that  library  which 
all  his  friends  know  so  well,  and  said  to  him, 
'  I  am  fond  of  everything  around  me.  I  love 
pleasure,  wit,  society  and  its  amusements  ;  I 
love  my  family,  my  studies,  my  companions, 
my  youth,  my  life,  my  country  :  but  I  love  God 
better  than  all,  and  I  desire  to  give  myself  to 
him.'  And  when  he  said  to  her,  *My  child,  is 
there  something  that  grieves  you?'  she  went 
to  the  book-shelves  and  sought  out  one  of  the 
volumes  in  which  he  had  narrated  the  history 
of  the  Monks  of  the  West.  '  It  is  you,' she 
answered,  '  who  have  taught  me  that  withered 
hearts  and  weary  souls  are  not  the  things 
which  we  ought  to  offer  to  God.'  " 

After  describing  the  agony  inflicted  on 
both  mother  and  father  by  this  event, 
Montalembert  exclaims,  "  How  many 
others  have  undergone  this  agony,  and 
gazed  with  a  look  of  distraction  on  the 
last  worldly  appearance  of  a  dearly 
beloved  daughter  or  sister."  Yet  it  never 
once  occurs  to  this  warm-headed,  noble- 
minded  man  that  a  system  which  inflicts 
such  agony  on  so  many  innocent  suf- 
ferers, which  condemns  to  the  chill  gloom 
of  a  cloister  what  is  meant  for  love  and 
light  —  which  runs  counter  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature  —  may  be  wrong. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of 
his  life  he  was  suffering  from  the  malady 
of  which  he  died  ;  and  on  P'ebruary  lo, 

"  Vix  bene  finierat,  et  jam  fragor  omnis  et  a;stus, 
Ventorumque  cadit  rabies,  puLsisque  tenebris, 
Splendiflua  radiant  et  luna  et  sidera  luce." 

Why  did  Montalembert  break  oflE  at  the  miracle,  wliich 

was  quite  in  his  way  ? 
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1869,  he  writes  to  one  of  his  most  valued 
Enghsh  friends,  Mr.  Monsell :  "  My  un- 
fortunate state  is  just  the  same  as  it  has 
been  for  the  last  three  years.  I  have  no 
chance,  no  hope,  and  I  think  I  may  sin- 
cerely say,  no  wish  to  recover."  His 
capacity  for  intellectual  exertion  was 
necessarily  impaired,  but  his  conversa- 
tion was  never  more  brilliant  than  during 
the  afternoons  when  his  health  permitted 
him  to  hold  a  sort  of  reception  round  his 
sofa.  The  only  difference  was  that  it 
had  a  shade  of  sadness,  and  turned  by 
preference  on  questions  in  which  grave 
and  high  interests  were  involved.  In 
earher  days  and  happier  times,  it  was 
sparkling  with  fancy  and  humour,  as  well 
as  replete  with  thought ;  he  could  talk 
equally  well  hke  an  Englishman  with 
elliptical  breaks,  or  like  a  Frenchman 
with  continuity  and  flow ;  he  told  an 
anecdote  with  inimitable  apropos,  and 
although  not  a  word  or  gesture  belied  the 
inborn  courtesy  of  his  race,  he  would 
occasionally  throw  in  a  dash  of  irony, 
which  scarce  suspected,  like  the  onion 
atoms  in  Sydney  Smith's  salad,  *  imparted 
a  delicate  flavour  to  his  style.  There  are 
two  contrasted  occasions,  respectively 
illustrative  of  both  manners,  which 
vividly  recall  his  image  ;  a  dinner  at  16, 
Upper  Brook  Street,  in  1854,  when  he 
was  gay,  glancing,  animated,  varied,  and 
satirical :  an  afternoon  in  his  own  Hbrary 
in  the  Rue  du  Bac  in  1867,  when,  dis- 
cussing with  General  Changarnier  and  an 
English  friend  the  political  situation  and 
the  errors  which  led  to  it,  he  said,  "  I 
formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  our  imperial 
master's  honesty  ;  you,  Thiers,  Berryer, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  party  of  order,  of 
his  capacity." 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  his  spirit 
was  not  suffered  to  pass  away  in  peace  : 
that  his  dying  hours  were  troubled  by  an 
imperative  call  to  choose  his  side  in  a 
wantonly  provoked  schism.  He  died  on 
the  15th  March,  1870,  and  his  memorable 
letter  on  Papal  infallibility  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  just  sixteen  days  before  his 
death.  That  letter  was  declared  unsatis- 
factory at  Rome  ;  but,  in  reply  to  a  visi- 
tor, who  ventured  to  catechise  him  on  his 
death-bed,  he  is  reported  to  have  given 
in  his  unconditional  adhesion  to  what 
confessedly  he  did  not  understand. 
"And  God  does  not  ask  me  to  under- 
stand. He  asks  me  to  submit  my  will 
and  intelligence,  and  /  will  do  so. 

•  "  Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole." 

ReciJ>e/or  a  Winter  Halad. 


Even  this  was  not  enough.  The  high- 
est tribute  of  ecclesiastical  respect  which 
the  Church  accords  to  a  faithful  son  was 
denied  to  his  memory :  to  the  memory  of 
him  who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
her  cause,  who  had  dared  impossibilities 
for  her  sake,  who  had  given  up  to  her 
what  was  meant  for  mankind,  ancl  thereby 
abdicated  that  place  amongst  practical 
statesmen  and  legislators  which,  apart 
from  her  blighting  influence,  his  birth, 
his  personal  gifts,  his  high  and  rare  qual- 
ity of  intellect,  his  eloquence,  his  eleva- 
tion of  purpose,  his  hobihty  of  mind  and 
character,  must  have  won  for  him. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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BY   LORD   LYTTON. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Isaura's  apartment,  on  the  following 
Thursday  evening,  vvas  more  filled  than 
usual.  Besides  her  habitual  devotees  in 
the  artistic  or  literary  world,  there  were 
diplomatists  and  deputies  commixed  with 
many  fair  chiefs  of  la  jciinesse  doreej 
amongst  the  latter  the  brilliant  Enguer- 
rand  de  Vandemar,  who,  deeming  the  ac- 
quaintance of  every  celebrity  essential  to 
his  own  celebrity,  in  either  Carthage,  the 
beau  7nonde,  or  the  demi-monde^  had,  two 
Thursdays  before,  made  Louvier  attend 
her  soiree  and  present  him.  Louvier, 
though  gathering  to  his  own  salons  au- 
thors and  artists,  very  rarely  favoured 
their  rooms  with  his  presence  ;  he  did 
not  adorn  Isaura's  party  that  evening. 
But  Duplessis  was  there,  in  compensation. 
It  had  chanced  that  Valdrie  had  met 
Isaura  at  some  house  in  the  past  winter, 
and  conceived  an  enthusiastic  affection 
for  her  :  since  then,  Valerie  came  very 
often  to  see  her,  and  made  a  point  of 
dragging  with  her  to  Isaura's  Thursday 
reunions  her  obedient  father.  Soirees^ 
musical  or  literary,  were  not  much  in  his 
line  ;  but  he  had  no  pleasure  like  that  of 
pleasing  his  spoilt  child.  Our  old  friend 
Frederic  Lemercier  was  also  one  of  Isau- 
ra's guests  that  night.  He  had  become 
more  and  more  intimate  with  Duplessis, 
and  Duplessis  had  introduced  him  to  the 
fair  Valdrie  as  "  un  jeune  liomme  plein  de 
inoyens  qui  ira  loin^ 

Savarin  was  there  of  course,  and 
brought  with  him  an  English  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Bevil,  as  well  known  at 
Paris  as  in  London — invited  everywhere 
—  popular  everywhere, —  one  of  those  wel- 
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come  contributors  to  the  luxuries  of  civ- 
ilized society  who  trade  in  gossip,  spar- 
ing no  pains  to  get  the  pick  of  it,  and  ex- 
changing it  liberally  sometimes  for  a 
haunch  of  venison,  sometimes  for  a  cup 
of  tea.  His  gossip  not  being  adulterated 
with  malice  was  in  high  repute  for  genuine 
worth. 

If  Bevil  said,  "  This  story  is  a  fact," 
you  no  m.ore  thought  of  doubting  him 
than  you  would  doubt  Rothschild  if  he 
said,  "  This  is  Lafitte  of  '48." 

Mr.  Bevil  was  at  present  on  a  very 
short  stay  at  Paris,  and,  naturally  wishing 
to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  he  did  not 
tarry  beside  Savarin,  but  after  being  in- 
troduced to  Isaura,  flitted  here  and  there 
through  the  assembly. 

Apis  Matinee  — 
More  modoque  — 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  — 

The  bee  proffers  honey  but  bears  a 
sting. 

The  room  was  at  its  fullest  when  Gus- 
tave  Rameau  entered,  accompanied  by 
Monsieur  de  Maul(^on. 

Isaura  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
impression  made  on  her  by  the  Vicomte's 
appearance  and  manner.  His  writings, 
and  such  as  she  had  heard  of  his  earlier 
repute,  had  prepared  her  to  see  a  man  de- 
cidedly old,  of  withered  aspect  and  sar- 
donic smile  —  aggressive  in  demeanour 
—  forward  or  contemptuous  in  his  very 
politeness  —  a  Mephistopheles  engrafted 
on  the  stem  of  a  Don  Juan.  She  was 
startled  by  the  sight  of  one  who,  despite 
his  forty-eight  years  — and  at  Paris  a  man 
is  generally  older  at  forty-eight  than  he  is 
elsewhere  —  seemed  in  the  zenith  of  ri- 
pened manhood  —  startled  yet  more  by 
the  singular  modesty  of  a  deportment  too 
thoroughly  high-bred  not  to  be  quietly 
simple  —  startled  most  by  a  melancholy 
expression  in  eyes  that  could  be  at  times 
soft,  though  always  so  keen,  and  in  the 
grave  pathetic  smile  which  seemed  to  dis- 
arm censure  of  past  faults  in  saying,  "  I 
have  known  sorrows." 

He  did  not  follow  up  his  introduction 
to  his  young  hostess  by  any  of  the  insipid 
phrases  of  comphment  to  which  she  was 
accustomed  ;  but  after  expressing  in 
grateful  terms  his  thanks  for  the  honour 
she  had  permitted  Rameau  to  confer  on 
him,  he  moved  aside,  as  if  he  had  no  right 
to  detain  her  from  other  guests  more 
worthy  her  notice,  towards  the  doorway, 
taking  his  place  by  Enguerrand  amidst  a 
group  of  men  of  whom  Duplessis  was  the 
central  figure. 


At  that  time  —  the  first  week  in  May 
1870  —  all  who  were  then  in  Paris  will 
remember  there  were  two  subjects  upper- 
most in  the  mouths  of  men  :  first,  the 
plebiscite;  secondly,  the  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  Emperor  —  which  the  disaf- 
fected considered  to  be  a  mere  fable,  a 
pretence  got  up  in  time  to  serve  the 
plebiscite  and  prop  the  Empire. 

Upon  this  latter  subject  Duplessis  had 
been  expressing  himself  with  unwonted 
animation.  A  loyal  and  earnest  Impe- 
rialist, it  was  only  with  effort  that  he 
could  repress  his  scorn  of  that  meanest 
sort  of  gossip  which  is  fond  of  ascribing 
petty  motives  to  eminent  men. 

To  him  nothing  could  be  more  clearly 
evident  than  the  reality  of  this  con- 
spiracy, and  he  had  no  tolerance  for  the 
malignant  absurdity  of  maintaining  that 
the  Emperor  or  his  Ministers  could  be 
silly  and  wicked  enough  to  accuse  sev- 
enty-two persons  of  a  crime  which  the 
police  had  been  instructed  to  invent. 

As  De  Mauleon  approached,  the  finan- 
cier brought  his  speech  to  an  abrupt 
close.  He  knew  in  the  Vicomte  de  Mau- 
Idon  the  writer  of  articles  which  had  en- 
dangered the  Government,  and  aimed 
no  pointless  shafts  against  its  Imperial 
head. 

'•  My  cousin,"  said  Enguerrand,  gaily, 
as  he  exchanged  a  cordial  shake  of  the 
hand  with  Victor,  "  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  fame  of  journalist,  into  which  you 
have  vaulted,  armed  cap-a-pie,  like  a 
knight  of  old  into  his  saddle  ;  but  I  don't 
sympathize  with  the  means  you  have 
taken  to  arrive  at  that  renown.  I  am  not 
myself  an  Imperialist  —  a  Vandemar  can 
be  scarcely  that.  But  if  I  am  compelled 
to  be  on  board  a  ship,  I  don't  wish  to 
take  out  its  planks  and  let  in  an  ocean, 
when  all  offered  to  me  instead  is  a  crazy 
tub  and  a  rotten  rope." 

"  Tres  bien,''''  said  Duplessis,  in  Parlia- 
mentary tone  and  phrase. 

"  But,"  said  De  Mauldon,  with  his 
calm  smile,  "  would  you  like  the  captain 
of  the  ship,  when  the  sky  darkened  and 
the  sea  rose,  to  ask  the  common  sailors 
'  whether  they  approved  his  conduct  on 
altering  his  course  or  shortening  his 
sail '  .?  Better  trust  to  a  crazy  tub  and  a 
rotten  rope  than  to  a  ship  in  which  the 
captain  consults  z.  pUbisciteP 

"Monsieur,"  said  Duplessis,  "your 
metaphor  is  ill  chosen  —  no  metaphor 
indeed  is  needed.  The  head  of  the  State 
was  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and,  when  required  to  change  the  form  of  ■ 
administration    which    the    people    had 
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sanctioned,  and  inclined  to  do  so  from 
motives  the  most  patriotic  and  liberal,  he 
is  bound  again  to  consult  the  people  from 
whom  he  holds  his  power.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  the  plebiscite  we  were  con- 
versing, so  much  as  of  the  atrocious  con- 
spiracy of  assassins  —  so  happily  discov- 
ered in  time.  I  presume  that  Monsieur 
de  Mauleon  must  share  the  indignation 
which  true  Frenchmen  of  every  party 
must  feel  against  a  combination  united 
by  the  purpose  of  murder." 

The  Vicomte  bowed,  as  in  assent. 
"  But  do  you  believe,"  asked  a  Liberal 
Depute,  "  that  such  a  combination  existed, 
except  in  the  visions  of  the  police  or  the 
cabinet  of  a  Minister  ?  " 

Duplessis  looked  keenly  at  De  Mau- 
leon while  this  question  was  put  to  him. 
Belief  or  disbelief  in  the  conspiracy  was 
with  him,  and  with  many,  the  test  by 
which  a  sanguinary  revolutionist  was 
distinguished  from  an  honest  politician. 

"  Ma  foi,''^  answered  De  Mauldon, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  I  have  only 
one  belief  left  ;  but  that  is  boundless.  I 
believe  in  the  folly  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  of  Frenchmen  in  particular.  That 
seventy-two  men  should  plot  the  assassi- 
nation of  a  sovereign  on  whose  life  inter- 
ests so  numerous  and  so  watchful  de- 
pend, and  imagine  they  could  keep  a 
secret  which  any  drunkard  amongst  them 
would  blab  out,  any  tatterdemalion  would 
sell,  is  a  betise  so  gross  that  I  think  it 
highly  probable.  But  pardon  me  if  I 
look  upon  the  politics  of  Paris  much  as 
I  do  upon  its  mud  —  one  must  pass 
through  it  when  one  walks  in  the  street. 
One  changes  one's  shoes  before  entering 
the  salon.  A  word  with  you,  Enguer- 
rand," — and  taking  his  kinsman's  arm, 
he  drew  him  aside  from  the  circle. 
"  What  has  become  of  your  brother  ?  I 
see  nothing  of  him  now." 

"Oh,  Raoul,"  answered  Enguerrand, 
throwing  himself  on  a  couch  in  a  re- 
cess, and  making  room  for  De  Mauldon 
beside  him  —  "  Raoul  is  devoting  him- 
self to  the  distressed  ouvriers  who 
have  chosen  to  withdraw  from  work. 
When  he  fails  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
turn, he  forces  food  and  fuel  on  their 
wives  and  children.  My  good  mother 
encourages  him  in  this  costly  undertak- 
ing, and  no  one  but  you  who  believe  in 
the  infinity  of  human  folly  would  credit 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  his  eloquence 
has  drawn  from  me  all  the  arj^enl  de 
poche  I  get  from  our  shop.  As  for  him- 
self, he  has  sold  his  horses,  and  even 
grudges  a  cab-fare,  saying,  '  That  is   a 
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meal  for  a  family.'  Ah  !  if  he  had  but 
gone  into  the  Church,  what  a  saint  would 
have  deserved  canonization  !  " 

"  Do  not  lament  —  he  will  probably 
have  what  is  a  better  claim  than  mere 
saintship  on  Heaven  —  martyrdom,"  said 
De  Maul(^on,  with  a  smile  in  which  sar- 
casm disappeared  in  melancholy.  "  Poor 
Raoul! — and  what  of  my  other  cousin, 
Wio.  beau  Marquis  ?  Several  months  ago 
his  Legitimist  faith  seemed  vacillating  — 
he  talked  to  me  very  fairly  about  the 
duties  a  Frenchman  owed  to  France, 
and  hinted  that  he  should  place  his 
sword  at  the  command  of  Napoleon  III. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  of  him  as  a  soldat  de 
France —  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  him  as  a 
viveur  de  Paris?'' 

"  Don't  you  know  why  his  desire  for  a 
military  career  was  frost-bitten  ?  " 

"  No  !  why  ?  " 

"  Alain  came  from  Bretagne  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  most  things  known 
to  a  gamin  of  Paris.  When  he  con- 
scientiously overcame  the  scruples  nat- 
ural to  one  of  his  name  and  told  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  that  he  was  ready 
to  fight  under  the  flag  of  France  whatever 
its  colour,  he  had  a  vague  reminiscence 
of  ancestral  Rochebriants  earning  early 
laurels  at  the  head  of  their  regiments. 
At  all  events  he  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  he,  in  the  first  rank  as  gentil- 
homme,  would  enter  the  army,  if  as  a 
sous-lieutenant,  still  as  gentilhojnme.  But 
when  told  that,  as  he  had  been  at  no 
military  college,  he  could  only  enter  the 
ranks  as  a  private  soldier  —  herd  with 
private  soldiers  —  for  at  least  two  years 
before  passing  through  the  grade  of  cor- 
poral, his  birth,  education,  habits  of  life 
could,  with  great  favour,  raise  him  to  the 
station  of  a  sous-lieutenant,  you  may  con- 
ceive that  the  martial  ardour  of  a  Roche- 
briant  was  somewhat  cooled." 

"  If  he  knew  what  the  dormitory  of 
French  privates  is,  and  how  difficult  a  man 
well  educated,  well  brought  up,  finds  it, 
first  to  endure  the  coarsest  ribaldry  and 
the  loudest  blasphemy,  and  then,  having 
endured  and  been  compelled  to  share 
them,  ever  enforce  obedience  and  disci- 
pline as  a  superior  among  those  with 
whom  just  before  he  was  an  equal,  his 
ardour  would  not  have  been  merely 
cooled  —  it  would  have  been  changed 
into  despair  for  the  armies  of  France,  if 
hereafter  they  are  met  by  those  whose 
officers  have  been  trained  to  be  officers 
from  the  outset,  and  have  imbibed  from 
their  cradle  an  education  not  tauglit  to 
the  boy-pedants  from  school  —  the  two- 
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fold  education  how  with  courtesy  to  com- 
mand, how  with  dignity  to  obey.  To  re- 
turn' to  Rochebriant,  such  salons  as  I 
frequent  are  somewhat  formal  —  as  be- 
fits my  grave  years  and  my  modest  in- 
come ;  I  may  add,  now  that  you  know  my 
vocation,  —  befits  me  also  as  a  man  who 
seeks  rather  to  be  instructed  than  amused. 
In  those  salons^  I  did,  last  year,  some- 
times, however,  meet  Rochebriant  —  as  I 
sometimes  still  meet  you  ;  but  of  late  he 
has  deserted  such  sober  reunions,  and  I 
hear  with  pain  that  he  is  drifting  among 
those  rocks  against  which  my  own  youth 
was  shipwrecked.     Is  the  report  true  ?  " 

"  I  fear,"  said  Enguerrand,  reluctantly, 
"  that  at  least  the  report  is  not  unfounded. 
And  my  conscience  accuses  me  of  having 
been  to  blame  in  the  first  instance.  You 
see,  when  Alain  made  terms  with  Louvier 
by  which  he  obtained  a  very  fair  income, 
if  prudently  managed,  I  naturally  wished 
that  a  man  of  so  many  claims  to  social 
distinction,  and  who  represents  the  oldest 
branch  of  my  family,  should  take  his  right 
place  in  our  world  of  Paris.  I  gladly 
therefore  presented  him  to  the  houses  and 
the  men  most  a  la  mode  —  advised  him  as 
to  the  sort  of  establishment,  in  apartments, 
hbrses,  &c.,  which  it  appeared  to  me  that 
he  might  reasonably  afford  —  I  mean  such 
as,  with  his  means,  I  should  have  pre- 
scribed to  myself " 

"  Ah  !  I  understand.  But  you,  dear 
Enguerrand,  are  a  born  Parisian,  every 
inch  of  you  :  and  a  born  Parisian  is,  what- 
ever be  thought  to  the  contrary,  the  best 
manager  in  the  world.  He  alone  achieves 
the  difficult  art  of  uniting  thrift  with  show. 
It  is  your  provincial,  who  comes  to  Paris 
in  the  freshness  of  undimmed  youth,  who 
sows  his  whole  life  on  its  barren  streets. 
I  guess  the  rest :  Alain  is  ruined." 

Enguerrand,  who  certainly  was  so  far  a 
born  Parisian  that,  with  all  his  shrewdness 
and  savoir  faire,  he  had  a  wonderfully 
sympathetic  heart,  very  easily  moved,  one 
v/ayor  the  other — Enguerrand  winced  at 
his  elder  kinsman's  words,  complimentari- 
ly  reproachful,  and  said  in  unwonted  tones 
of  humility,  "  Cousin,  you  are  cruel,  but 
you  are  in  the  right.  I  did  not  calculate 
sufficiently  on  the  chances  of  Alain's  head 
being  turned.  Hear  my  excuse.  He 
seemed  to  me  so  much  more  thoughtful 
than  most  at  our  age  are,  so  much  more 
stately  and  proud  ;  well,  also  so  much 
more  pure,  so  impressed  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  station,  so  bent  on  retaining 
the  old  lands  in  Bretagne  ;  by  habit  and 
rearing  so  simple  and  self-denying,  —  that 
I  took  it  for  granted  he  was  proof  against 


stronger  temptations  than  those  which  a 
light  nature  like  my  own  puts  aside  with 
a  laugh.  And  at  first  I  had  no  reason  to 
think  myself  deceived,  when,  some  months 
ago,  I  heard  that  he  was  getting  into  debt, 
losing  at  play,  paying  court  to  female 
vampires,  who  drain  the  life-blood  of 
those  on  whom  they  fasten  their  fatal  lips. 
Oh  then  I  spoke  to  him  earnestly  ! " 

"  And  in  vain  ?  " 

"  In  vain.  A  certain  Chevaher  de  Fi- 
nisterre,  whom  you  may  have  heard  of  —  " 

"  Certainly,  and  met ;  a  friend  of  Lou- 
vier's " 

"  The  same  man  has  obtained  over  him 
an  influence  which  so  far  subdues  mine, 
that  he  almost  challenged  me  when  I  told 
him  his  friend  was  a  scamp.  In  fine, 
though  Alain  and  I  have  not  actually 
quarrelled,  we  pass  each  other  with,  '  Bon 
jour,  inon  ami.'' " 

"Hum!  ?vly  dear  Enguerrand,  you 
have  done  all  you  could.  Flies  will  be 
flies,  and  spiders,  spiders,  till  the  earth  is 
destroyed  by  a  comet.  Nay,  I  met  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  in  America  who 
maintained  that  we  shall  find  flies  and 
spiders  in  the  next  world." 

"  You  have  been  in  America  ?  Ah,  true 
—  I   remember,   California  !  " 

"  Where  have  I  not  been  ?  Tush  !  mu- 
sic —  shall  I  hear  our  fair  hostess  sing  ?  " 

"  I   am   afraid   not   to-night :    because 

Madame  S is  to  favour  us,  and   the 

Signorina  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  sing  at 
her  own  house  when  professional  artists 
do.  You  must  hear  the  Cicogna  quietly 
some  day  ;    such  a  voice,  nothing  like  it." 

Madame    S ,  who,   since   she   had 

learned  that  there  was  no  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  Isaura  might  become  her  pro- 
fessional rival,  conceived  for  her  a  won- 
derful affection,  and  v/illingly  contributed 
her  magnificent  gifts  of  song  to  the  charms 
of  Isaura's  salon,  now  began  a  fragment 
from  '■'■  I  Puritani,^''  which  held  the  audi- 
ence as  silent  as  the  ghosts  listening  to 
Sappho  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  several 
of  the  guests  slipped  away,  especially 
those  who  disliked  music,  and  feared  Ma- 
dame S might  begin  again.  Enguer- 
rand was  not  one  of  such  soulless  recre- 
ants, but  he  had  many  other  places  to  go 

to.     Besides  Madame  S was  no  nov- 

elt}'-  to  him. 

De  Mauleon  now  approached  Isaura, 
who  was  seated  next  to  Valdrie,  and  after 
well-merited  eulogium  on  Madame  S.'s 
performance,  slid  into  some  critical  com- 
parisons between  that  singer  and  those 
of  a  former  generation  which  interested 
Isaura,  and  evinced  to  her  quick  percep- 
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tions  that  kind  of  love  for  music  which 
has  been  refined  by  more  knovvedge  of 
the  art  than  is  common  to  mere  amateurs. 

"  You  have  studied  music,  Monsieur 
de  Mauldon,"  she  said.  "Do  you  not 
perform  yourself .? " 

"I  —  no.  But  music  has  always  had  a 
fatal  attraction  for  me.  I  ascribe  half 
the  errors  of  my  life  to  that  temperament 
which  makes  me  too  fascinated  by  har- 
monies—  too  revolted  by  discords." 

"  I  should  have  thought  such  a  temper- 
ament would  have  led  from  errors  —  are 
not  errors  discords  ?  " 

"  To  the  inner  sense,  yes  ;  but  to  the 
outer  sense  not  always.  Virtues  are  often 
harsh  to  the  ear  —  errors  very  sweet- 
voiced.  The  sirens  did  not  sing  out  of 
tune.  Better  to  stop  one's  ears  than 
glide  on  Scylla  or  be  merged  into  Charyb- 
dis." 

"  Monsieur,"  cried  Valdrie,  with  a  pret- 
ty brusqiLerie  which  became  her  well, 
"you  talk  like  a  Vandal." 

"  It  is,  I  think,  by  Mademoiselle  Du- 
plessis  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  re- 
buked. Is  Monsieur  your  father  very 
susceptible  to  music  .'*" 

"  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  he  cares  much 
for  it.  But  then  his  mind  is  so  practi- 
cal   " 

"  And  his  life  so  successful.  No  Scyl- 
la, no  Charybdis  for  him.  However,  Ma- 
demoiselle, I  am  not  quite  the  Vandal  you 
suppose.  I  do  not  say  that  susceptibility 
to  the  influence  of  music  may  not  be  safe, 
nay,  healthful  to  others — it  was  not  so 
to  me  in  my  youth.  It  can  do  me  no  harm 
now." 

Here  Duplessis  came  up,  and  whis- 
pered his  daughter  "it  was  time  to  leave  ; 
they  had  promised  the  Duchesse  de  Ta- 
rascon  to  assist  at  the  soiree  she  gave 
that  night."  Valdrie  took  her  father's 
arm  v/ith  a  brightening  smile  and  a  height- 
ened colour.  Alain  de  Rochebriant  might 
probably  be  at  the  Duchesse's. 

"  Are  you  not  going  also  to  the  Hotel 
de  Tarascon,  M.  de  Mauleon  ? "  asked 
Duplessis. 

"  No ;  I  was  never  there  but  once. 
The  Duchesse  is  an  Imperialist,  at  once 
devoted  and  acute,  and  no  doubt  very 
soon  divined  my  lack  of  faith  in  her 
idols." 

Duplessis  frowned,  and  hastily  led  Va- 
lerie away. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  room  was  com- 
paratively deserted.  De  Mauldon,  how- 
ever, lingered  by  the  side  of  Isaura  till 
all  the  other  guests  were  gone.  Even 
then  he  lingered  still,  and  renewed  the 
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j  interrupted  conversation  with  her,  the 
j  Venosta  joining  therein;  and  so  agreea- 
ble did  he  make  himself  to  her  Italian 
'  tastes  by  a  sort  of  bitter-sweet  wisdom 
like  that  of  her  native  proverbs  —  com- 
prising much  knowledge  of  mankind  on 
the  unflattering  side  of  humanity  in  that 
form  of  pleasantry  which  has  a  latent 
sentiment  of  pathos  —  that  the  Venosta 
exclaimed, 

"  Surely  you  must  have  been  brought 
up  in  Florence  !  " 

There  was  that  in  De  Mauldon's  talk 
hostile  to  all  which  we  call  romance  that 
excited  the  imagination  of  Isaura,  and 
compelled  her  instinctive  love  for  what- 
ever is  more  sweet,  more  beautiful,  more 
ennobling  on  the  many  sides  of  human 
life,  to  oppose  what  she  deemed  the  par- 
adoxes of  a  man  who  had  taught  himself 
to  belie  even  his  own  nature.  She  be- 
came eloquent,  and  her  countenance, 
which  in  ordinary  moments  owed  much 
of  its  beauty  to  an  expression  of  medita- 
tive gentleness,  was  now  lighted  up  by 
the  energy  of  earnest  conviction  —  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  impassioned  zeal. 

Gradually  De  Mauleon  relaxed  his 
share  in  the  dialogue,  and  listened  to  her, 
rapt  and  dreamingly  as  in  his  fiery  youth 
he  had  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  si- 
rens. No  siren  Isaura  !  She  was  defend- 
ing her  own  cause,  though  unconsciously 
—  defending  the  vocation  of  art  as  the 
embellisher  of  external  nature,  and  more 
than  embellisher  of  the  nature  which 
dwells,  crude,  but  plastic,  in  the  soul  of 
man  ;  indeed  therein  the  creator  of  a 
new  nature,  strengthened,  expanded,  and 
brightened  in  proportion  as  it  accumu- 
lates the  ideas  that  tend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  visible  and  material 
nature,  which  is  finite  ;  for  ever  seeking 
in  the  unseen  and  the  spiritual  the  goals 
in  the  infinite  which  it  is  their  instinct  to 
divine.  "That  which  you  contemptuous- 
ly call  romance,"  said  Isaura,  "is  not 
essential  only  to  poets  and  artists.  The 
most  real  side  of  every  life,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  mind  in  the  infant,  is  the 
romantic. 

"  When  the  child  is  weaving  flower- 
chains,  chasing  butterflies,  or  sitting 
apart  and  dreaming  what  it  will  do  in  the 
future,  is  not  that  the  child's  real  life, 
and  yet  is  it  not  also  the  romantic  ?  " 

"  i3ut  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
weave  no  flower-chains,  and  chase  no 
butterflies." 

"Is  it  so?  —  still  on  one  side  of  life, 
flowers  and  butterflies  may  be  found  to 
the  last ;  and  at  least  to  the  last  are  there 
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no  dreams  of  the  future  ?  Have  you  no 
such  dreams  at  this  moment  ?  and  with- 
out the  romance  of  such  dreams,  would 
there  be  any  reality  to  human  life  which 
could  distinguish  it  from  the  life  of  the 
weed  that  rots  on  Leth^  ?  " 

"  Alas,  Mademoiselle,"  said  De  Mau- 
l6on,  rising  to  take  leave,  "your  argu- 
ment must  rest  without  answer.  I  would 
not,  if  I  could,  confute  the  beautiful  be- 
lief that  belongs  to  youth,  fusing  into  one 
rainbow  all  the  tints  that  can  colour  the 
world.  But  the  Signora  Venosta  will  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  oi  an  old  saying  ex- 
pressed in  every  civilized  language,  but 
best,  perhaps  in  that  of  the  Florentine  — 
*  You  might  as  well  physic  the  dead  as 
instruct  the  old.'  " 

"  But  you  are  not  old  !  "  said  the  Venos- 
ta, with  ilorentine  politeness,  —  "  you  ! 
not  a  grey  hair." 

"  'Tis  not  by  the  grey  of  the  hair  that 
one  knows  the  age  of  the  heart,"  an- 
swered De  Mauleon,  in  another  para- 
phrase of  Italian  proverb,  and  he  was 
gone. 

As  he  walked  homeward,  through  de- 
serted streets,  Victor  de  Mauldon  thought 
to  himself,  "  Poor  girl,  how  I  pity  her  ! 
married  to  a  Gustave  Rameau  —  married 
to  any  man  —  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
man,  be  he  the  best  and  the  cleverest, 
can  ever  realize  the  dream  of  a  girl  who 
is  pure  and  has  genius.  Ah,  is  not  the 
converse  true  ?  What  girl,  the  best  and 
the  cleverest,  comes  up  to  the  ideal  of 
even  a  commonplace  man  —  if  he  ever 
dreamed  of  an  ideal  !  "  Then  he  paused, 
and  in  a  moment  or  so  afterwards  his 
thought  knew  such  questionings  no  more. 
It  turned  upon  personalities,  on  strata- 
gems and  plots,  on  ambition.  The  man 
had  more  than  his  share  of  that  peculiar 
susceptibility  which  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  countrymen  —  suscepti- 
bility to  immediate  impulse — suscepti- 
bility to  fleeting  impressions.  It  was  a 
key  to  many  mysteries  in  his  character 
when  he  owned  his  subjection  to  the  in- 
fluence of  music,  and  in  music  recognized 
not  the  seraph's  harp,  but  the  siren's 
song.  If  you  could  have  permanently 
fixed  Victor  de  Mauldon  in  one  of  the 
good  moments  of  his  life  even  now  — 
some  moment  of  exquisite  kindness  —  of 
superb  generosity  —  of  dauntless  cour- 
age—  you  would  have  secured  a  very 
rare  specimen  of  noble  humanity.  But 
so  to  fix  him  was  impossible. 

That  impulse  of  the  moment  van- 
ished the  moment  after ;  swept  aside 
by  the  force  of  his  very  talents  —  talents 


concentrated  by  his  intense  sense  of  in- 
dividuality —  sense  of  wrongs  or  of  rights 
—  interests  or  objects  personal  to  him- 
self. He  extended  the  royal  saying, 
"  L'etat,  c'est  inoi^''''  to  words  far  more 
grandiloquent.  "The  universe,  'tis  I." 
The  Venosta  would  have  understood  him 
and  smiled  approvingly,  if  he  had  said, 
with  good-humoured  laugh,  "  I  dead,  the 
world  is  dead !  "  That  is  an  Itahan 
proverb,  and  means  much  the  same 
thing:. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  tragic  commonplaces  of  the  grave 
sound  a  fuller  note  as  we  mourn  for  one 
of  the  greater  among  the  servants  of  hu- 
manity. A  strong  and  pure  light  is  gone 
out,  the  radiance  of  a  clear  vision  and  a 
beneficent  purpose.  One  of  those  high 
and  most  worthy  spirits  who  arise  from 
time  to  time  to  stir  their  generation  with 
new  mental  impulses  in  the  deeper  things, 
has  perished  from  among  us.  The  death 
of  one  who  did  so  much  to  impress  on 
his  contemporaries  that  physical  law 
works  independently  of  moral  law,  marks 
with  profounder  emphasis  the  ever  an- 
cient and  ever  fresh  decree  that  there  is 
one  end  to  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and 
that  the  same  strait  tomb  awaits  alike  the 
poor  dead  whom  nature  or  circumstances 
imprisoned  in  mean  horizons,  and  those 
who  saw  far  and  felt  passionately  and  put 
their  reason  to  noble  uses.  Yet  the  ful- 
ness of  our  grief  is  softened  by  a  certain 
greatness  and  solemnity  in  the  event. 
The  teachers  of  men  are  so  few,  the  gift 
of  intellectual  fatherhood  is  so  rare,  it  is 
surrounded  by  such  singular  gloriousness. 
The  loss  of  a  powerful  and  generous 
statesman,  or  of  a  great  master  in  letters 
or  art,  touches  us  with  many  a  vivid  re- 
gret. The  Teacher,  the  man  who  has 
talents  and  has  virtues,  and  yet  has  a 
further  something  which  is  neither  talent 
nor  virtue,  and  which  gives  him  the 
«nysterious  secret  of  drawing  men  after 
him,  leaves  a  deeper  sense  of  emptiness 
than  this ;  but  lamentation  is  at  once 
soothed  and  elevated  by  a  sense  of  sa- 
credness  in  the  occasion.  Even  those 
whom  Mr.  Mill  honoured  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  who  must  always  bear  to  his 
memory  the  affectionate  veneration  of 
sons,  may  yet  feel  their  pain  at  the 
thought  that  they  will  see  him  no  more, 
raised  into  a  higher  mood  as  they  medi- 
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tate  on  the  loftiness  of  his  task  and  the 
steadfastness  and  success  with  which  he 
achieved  it.  If  it  is  grievous  to  think 
that  such  richness  of  cuUure,  such  full 
maturity  of  wisdom,  such  passion  for 
truth  and  justice,  are  now  by  a  single 
stroke  extinguished,  at  least  we  may  find 
some  not  unworthy  solace  in  the  thought 
of  the  splendid  purpose  they  have  served 
in  keeping  alive,  and  surrounding  with 
new  attractions,  the  difficult  tradition  of 
patient  and  accurate  thinking  in  union 
with  unselfish  and  magnanimous  living. 

Much  will  one  day  have  to  be  said  as 
to  the  precise  value  of  Mr.  Mill's  phil- 
osophical principles,  the  more  or  less  of 
his  triumphs  as  a  dialectician,  his  skill  as 
a  critic  and  an  expositor,  and  his  origi- 
nality as  a  discoverer.  However  this 
trial  may  go,  we  shall  at  any  rate  be  sure 
that  with  his  reputation  will  stand  or  fall 
the  intellectual  repute  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  those  who  are  now  so  fast  becom- 
ing the  front  line,  as  death  mows  down 
the  veterans,  all  bear  traces  of  his  influ- 
ence, whether  they  are  avowed  disciples 
or  avowed  opponents.  If  they  did  not 
accept  his  method  of  thinking,  at  least 
he  determined  the  questions  which  they 
should  think  about.  For  twenty  years 
no  one  at  all  open  to  serious  intellectual 
impressions  has  left  Oxford  without  hav- 
ing undergone  the  influence  of  Mr.  Mill's 
teaching,  though  it  would  be  .too  much  to 
say  that  in  that  grey  temple  where  they 
are  ever  burnishing  new  idols,  his  throne 
is  still  unshaken.  The  professorial  chairs 
there  and  elsewhere  are  more  and  more 
being  filled  with  men  whose  minds  have 
been  trained  in  his  principles.  The 
universities  only  typify  his  influence  on 
the  less  learned  part  of  the  world.  The 
better  sort  of  journalists  educated  them- 
selves on  his  books,  and  even  the  baser 
sort  acquired  a  habit  of  quoting  from 
them.  He  is  the  only  writer  in  the  world 
whose  treatises  on  highly  abstract  sub- 
jects have  been  printe'd  during  his  life- 
time in  editions  for  the  people,  and  sold 
at  the  price  of  railway  novels.  Foreign- 
ers from  all  countries  read  his  books  as 
attentively  as  his  most  eager  English 
disciples,  and  sought  his  opinion  as  to 
their  own  questions  with  as  much  rever- 
ence as  if  he  had  been  a  native  oracle. 
An  eminent  American  who  came  over  on 
an  official  mission  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  most  of  the  leading  states- 
men throughout  Europe,  said  to  the  pres- 
ent writer  :  —  "  The  man  who  impressed 


me  most  of  them  all  was  Stuart  Mill ;  you 
placed  before  him  the  facts  on  which  you 
sought  his  opinion.  He  took  them,  gave 
j  you  the  different  ways  in  which  they 
j  might  fairly  be  looked  at,  balanced  the 
opposing  considerations,  and  then  handed 
you  a  final  judgment  in  which  nothing 
was  left  out.  His  mind  worked  like  a 
splendid  piece  of  machinery  ;  you  supply 
it  with  raw  material,  and  it  turns  you  out 
a  perfectly  finished  product."  Of  such  a 
man  England  has  good  reason  to  be  very 
proud. 

He  was  stamped  in  many  respects  with 
specially  English  quality.  He  is  the 
latest  chief  of  a  distinctively  English 
school  of  philosophy,  in  which,  as  has 
been  said,  the  names  of  Locke,  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Bentham,  (and  Mr.  Mill 
would  have  added  James  Mill). mark  the 
line  of  succession  —  the  school  whose 
method  subordinates  imagination  to  ob- 
servation, and  whose  doctrine  lays  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  in  experience, 
and  the  tests  of  conduct  in  utility.  Yet, 
for  all  this,  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
characteristics  was  less  English  than 
French ;  his  constant  admission  of  an 
ideal  and  imaginative  element  in  social 
speculation,  and  a  glowing  persuasion 
that  the  effort  and  wisdom  and  ingenuity 
of  men  are  capable,  if  free  opportunity  is 
given  by  social  arrangements,  of  raising 
human  destiny  to  a  pitch  that  is  at  present 
beyond  our  powers  of  conception.  Per- 
haps the  sum  of  all  his  distinction  lies  in 
this  union  of  stern  science  with  infinite 
aspiration,  of  rigorous  sense  of  what  is 
real  and  practicable  with  bright  and 
luminous  hope.  He  told  one  who  was 
speaking  of  Condorcet's  Life  of  Turgot, 
that  in  his  younger  days  whenever  he  was 
inclined  to  be  discouraged,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  turning  to  this  book,  and  that  he 
never  did  so  without  recovering  posses- 
sion of  himself.  To  the  same  friend,  who 
had  printed  something  in  this  Review 
comparing  Mr.  Mill's  repulse  at  West- 
minster with  the  dismissal  of  the  great 
minister  of  Lewis  XVI.,  he  wrote  :  —  "I 
never  received  so  gratifying  a  comphment 
as  the  comparison  of  me  to  Turgot ;  it  is 
indeed  an  honour  to  me  that  such  an 
assimilation  should  have  occurred  to 
you."  Those  who  have  studied  the 
character  of  one  whom  even  the  rigid 
Austin  thought  worthy  to  be  called  "the 
godlike  Turgot,"  know  both  the  nobleness 
and  the  rarity  of  this  type. 

Its  force  lies  not  in  single  elements  but 
in  that  combination  of  an  ardent  interest 
in  human  improvement  with  a   reasoned 
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attention  to  the  law  of  its  conditions, 
which  alone  deserves  to  be  honoured  with 
the  high  name  of  wisdom.  This  com- 
pleteness was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Mr. 
Mill's  peculiar  attraction  for  young  men, 
and  for  the  comparatively  few  women 
whose  intellectual  interest  was  strong 
enough  to  draw  them  to  his  books.  He 
satisfied  the  ingenuous  moral  ardour 
which  is  instinctive  in  the  best  natures, 
until  the  dust  of  daily  life  dulls  or  extin- 
guishes it,  and  at  the  same  time  he  satis- 
lied  the  rationalistic  qualities,  which  are 
not  less  marked  in  the  youthful  tempera- 
ment of  those  who  by-and-by  do  the  work 
of  the  world.  This  mixture  of  intellec- 
tual gravity  with  a  passionate  love  of  im- 
provement in  all  the  aims  and  instru- 
ments of  life,  made  many  inteUigences 
alive,  who  would  otherwise  have  slum- 
bered, or  sunk  either  into  a  dry  pedantry 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  windy,  mischievous 
philanthropy  on  the  other.  He  showed 
himself  so  wholly  free  from  the  vulgarity 
of  the  sage.  He  could  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, without  taking  his  eye  from  the  real- 
ities of  the  present.  He  recognized  the 
social  destination  of  knowledge,  and  kept 
the  elevation  of  the  great  art  of  social 
existence  ever  before  him,  as  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  speculative  activi+y. 

Another  side  of  this  rare  combination 
was  his  union  of  courage  with  patience, 
of  firm  non-conformity  with  silent  con- 
formity. Compliance  is  always  a  ques- 
tion of  degree,  depending  on  time,  cir- 
cumstance, and  subject.  •  Mr.  Mill  hit 
the  exact  mean,  equally  distant  from  tim- 
orous caution  and  self-indulgent  violence. 
He  was  unrivalled  in  the  difficult  art  of 
conciliating  as  much  support  as  was  pos- 
sible and  alienating  as  little  sympathy  as 
possible,  for  novel  and  extremely  unpop- 
ular opinions.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  strive  to  spread  new  faiths  by  brilliant 
swordplay  with  buttoned  foils,  and  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  run  amuck  among 
the  idols  of  the  tribe  and  the  market- 
place and  the  theatre.  He  knew  how  to 
kindle  the  energy  of  all  who  were  likely 
to  be  persuaded  by  his  reasoning,  with- 
out stimulating  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree the  energy  of  persons  whose  convic- 
tions he  attacked.  Thus  he  husbanded 
the  strength  of  truth,  and  avoided  waste- 
ful friction.  Probably  no  English  writer 
that  ever  lived  has  done  so  much  as  Mr. 
Mill  to  cut  at  the  very  root  of  the  theolog- 
ical spirit,  yet  there  is  only  one  passage 
in  the  whole  of  his  writings  —  I  mean  a 
well-known  passage  in  the  book  on  Lib- 
erty—  which    could    possibly   give    any 
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[  offence  to  the  most  devout  person.  His 
conformity,  one  need  hardly  say,  never 
went  beyond  the  negative  degree,  nor 
ever  passed  beyond  the  conformity  of 
silence.  That  guilty  and  grievously  com- 
mon pusillanimity  which  leads  men  to 
make  or  act  hypocritical  professions, 
always  moved  his  deepest  abhorrence. 
And  he  did  not  fear  publicly  to  testify 
his  interest  in  the  return  of  an  atheist  to 
parliament. 

His  courage  was  not  of  the  spurious 
kind  arising  from  anger,  or  ignorance  of 
the  peril,  or  levity,  or  a  reckless  confi- 
dence. These  are  all  very  easy.  His 
distinction  was  that  he  knew  all  the  dan- 
ger to  himself,  was  anxious  to  save  pain 
to  others,  was  buoyed  up  by  no  rash  hope 
that  the  world  was  to  be  permanently 
bettered  at  a  stroke,  and  yet  for  all  this 
he  knew  how  to  present  an  undaunted 
front  to  a  majority.  The  only  fear  he 
ever  knew  was  fear  lest  a  premature  or 
excessive  utterance  should  harm  a  good 
cause.  He  had  measured  the  prejudices 
of  men,  and  his  desire  to  arouse  this  ob- 
structive force  in  the  least  degree  com- 
patible with  effective  advocacy  of  any 
improvement,  set  the  single  limit  to  his 
intrepidity.  Prejudices  were  to  him  like 
physical  predispositions,  with  which  you 
have  to  make  your  account.  He  knew, 
too,  that  they  are  often  bound  up  with  the 
most  valuable  elements  in  character  and 
life,  and  hence  he  feared  that  violent 
surgery  which  in  eradicating  a  false  opin- 
ion fatally  bruises  at  the  same  time  a 
true  and  wholesome  feeling  which  may 
cling  to  it.  The  patience  which  with 
some  men  is  an  instinct,  and  with  others 
a  fair  name  for  indifference,  was  with  him 
an  acquisition  of  reason  and  conscience. 

The  value  of  this  wise  and  virtuous 
mixture  of  boldness  with  tolerance,  of 
courageous  speech  with  courageous  re- 
serve, has  been  enormous.  Along  \vith 
his  direct  pleas  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  speech,  it  has  been  the 
chief  source  of  that  liberty  of  expressing 
unpopular  opinions  in  this  country  with- 
out social  persecution,  which  is  now  so 
nearly  complete,  that  he  himself  was,  at 
last  astonished  by  it.  The  manner  of  his 
dialectic,  firm  and  vigorous  as  the  dia- 
lectic was  in  matter,  has  gradually  intro- 
duced mitigating  elements  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  opinion.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
the  singular  tolerance  of  free  discussion 
which  now  prevails  in  England  —  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  at  all  perfect  —  arises 
from  the  prevalent  scepticism,  from  in- 
difference, and  from  the  influeace  of  some 
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of  the  more  highminded  of  the  clergy. 
But  Mr.  MilPs  steadfast  abstinence  from 
drawing  wholesale  indictments  against 
persons  or  classes  whose  opinions  he 
controverted,  his  generous  candour,  his 
scrupulous  respect  for  any  germ  of  good 
in  whatever  company  it  was  found,  and 
his  large  allowances,  contributed  positive 
elements  to  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  negative  tolerance  that  comes  of 
moral  stagnation.  Tolerance  of  distaste- 
ful notions  in  others  became  associated 
in  his  person  at  once  with  the  widest  en- 
lightenment, and  the  strongest  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  our  own  notions. 

His  career,  besides  all  else,  was  a  pro- 
test of  the  simplest  and  loftiest  kind 
against  some  of  the  most  degrading  fea- 
tures of  our  society.  No  one  is  more 
alive  than  he  was  to  the  worth  of  all  that 
adds  grace  and  dignity  to  human  hfe  ; 
but  the  sincerity  of  this  feeling  filled  him 
with  aversion  for  the  make-believe  dig- 
nity of  a  luxurious  and  artificial  commu- 
nity. Without  either  arrogance  or  bitter- 
ness, he  stood  aloof  from  that  conven- 
tional intercourse  which  is  misnamed 
social  duty.  Without  either  discourtesy 
or  cynicism,  he  refused  to  play  a  part  in 
that  dance  of  mimes  which  passes  for  life 
among  the  upper  classes.  In  him,  to 
extraordinary  intellectual  attainments  was 
added  the  gift  of  a  firm  and  steadfast 
self-respect,  which  unfortunately  does  not 
always  go  with  them.  He  felt  the  reality 
of  things,  and  it  was  easier  for  a  work- 
man than  for  a  princess  to  obtain  access 
to  him.  It  is  not  always  the  men  who 
talk  most  affectingly  about  our  being  all 
of  one  flesh  and  blood,  who  are  proof 
against  those  mysterious  charms  of  su- 
perior rank,  which  do  so  much  to  foster 
unworthy  conceptions  of  life  in  English 
society ;  and  there  are  many  people 
capable  of  accepting  Mr.  Mill's  social 
principles,  and  the  theoretical  corollaries 
they  contain,  who  yet  would  condemn  his 
manly  plainness  and  austere  consistency 
in  acting  on  them.  The  too  common  ten- 
dency in  us  all  to  moral  slovenliness,  and 
a  lazy  contentment  with  a  little  flaccid 
protest  against  evil,  finds  a  constant  re- 
buke in  his  career.  The  indomitable 
passion  for  justice  which  made  him  strive 
so  long  and  so  tenaciously  to  bring  to 
judgment  a  public  official,  whom  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  great  criminal,  was  worthy 
of  one  of  the  stoutest  patriots  in  our 
seventeenth-century  history.  The  same 
moral  thoroughness  stirred  the  same 
indignation  in  him  on  a  more  recent  oc- 


casion, when  he  declared  it  "a  perma- 
nent disgrace  to  the  Government  that  the 
iniquitous  sentence  on  the  gas-stokers 
was  not  remitted  as  soon  as  passed." 


Much  of  his  most  striking  quality  was 
owing  to  the  exceptional  degree  in  which 
he  was  alive  to  the  constant  tendency  of 
society  to  lose  some  excellence  of  aim,  to 
relapse  at  some  point  from  the  standard 
of  truth  and  right  which  had  been  reached 
by  long  previous  effort,  to  fall  back  in 
height  of  moral  ideal.  He  was  keenly 
sensible  that  it  is  only  by  persistent 
striving  after  improvement  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  duty,  and  improvement  in  the. 
external  means  for  realizing  them,  that 
even  the  acquisitions  of  past  generations 
are  retained.  He  knew  the  intense  diffi- 
culty of  making  life  better  by  ever  so  lit- 
tle. Hence  at  once  the  exaltation  of  hi-s 
own  ideas  of  truth  and  right,  and  his 
eagerness  to  conciliate  anything  like  vir- 
tuous social  feeling,  in  whatever  intellec- 
tual or  political  association  he  found  it. 
Hence  also  the  vehemence  of  his  passion 
for  the  unfettered  and  unchecked  devel- 
opment of  new  ideas  on  all  subjects,  of 
originality  in  moral  and  social  points  of 
view ;  because  repression,  whether  by 
public  opinion  or  in  any  other  way,  may 
be  the  means  of  untold  waste  of  gifts 
that  might  have  conferred  on  mankind 
unspeakable  benefits.  The  discipline 
and  vigour  of  his  understanding  made 
him  the  least  indulgent  of  judges  to  any- 
thing like  charlatanry,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented his  unwillingness  to  let  the  small- 
est good  element  be  lost,  from  degenerat- 
ing into  that  weak  kind  of  universahsm 
which  nullifies  some  otherwise  good  men. 


Some  great  men  seize  upon  us  by  the 
force  of  an  imposing  and  majestic  author- 
ity ;  their  thoughts  impress  the  imagina- 
tion, their  words  are  winged,  they  are  as 
prophets  bearing  high  testimony  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Bossuet,  for  in- 
stance, or  Pascal.  Others,  and  of  these 
Mr.  Mill  was  one,  acquire  disciples  not 
by  a  commanding  authority,  but  by  a 
moderate  and  impersonal  kind  of  persua- 
sion. He  appeals  not  to  our  sense  of 
greatness  and  power  in  a  teacher,  which 
is  noble,  but  to  our  love  of  finding  and 
embracing  truth  for  ourselves,  which  is 
still  nobler.  People  who  like  their  teacher 
to  be  as  a  king  publishing  decrees  with 
herald  and  trumpet,  perhaps  find  Mr. 
Mill  colourless.     Yet  this  habitual  efface- 
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ment  of  his  own  personality  marked  a 
delicate  and  very  rare  shade  in  his  rever- 
ence for  the  sacred  purity  of  truth. 

Meditation  on  the  influence  of  one  who 
has  been  the  foremost  instructor  of  his 
time  in  wisdom  and  goodness  quickly 
breaks  off,  in  this  hour  when  his  loss  is 
fresh  upon  us,  and  changes  into  affec- 
tionate reminiscences  for  which  silence 
is  most  fitting.  In  such  an  hour  thought 
turns  rather  to  the  person,  than  the  work, 
of  the  master  whom  we  mourn.  We  re- 
call his  purity,  simplicity,  gentleness, 
heroic  self-abnegation  ;  his  generosity  in 
encouraging,  his  eager  readiness  in  help- 
ing ;  the  warm  kindliness  of  his  accost, 
the  friendly  brightening  of  the  eye.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  left  England.  He  came  to  spend 
a  day  with  me  in  the  country,  of  which 
the  following  rough  notes  happened  to  be 
written  at  the  time  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  :  — 

He  came  down  by  a  morning  train  to  G. 
station,  where  I  was  waiting  for  him.  He  was 
in  his  most  even  and  mellow  humour.  We 
walked  in  a  leisurely  way  and  through  round- 
about tracks  for  some  four  hours  along  the 
ancient  green  road  which  you  know,  over  the 
high  grassy  downs,  into  old  chalk  pits  pictur- 
esque with  juniper  and  yew,  across  heaths  and 
commons,  and  so  up  to  our  windy  promontory, 
where  the  majestic  prospect  stirred  him  with 
lively  delight.  You  Icnow  he  is  a  fervent  bot- 
anist, and  every  ten  minutes  he  stooped  to 
look  at  this  or  that  on  the  path.  Unluckily  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  the  mat- 
ter, so  his  parenthetic  enthusiasms  were  lost 
upon  me. 

Of  course  he  talked,  and  talked  well.  He 
admitted  that  Goethe  had  added  new  points  of 
view  to  life,  but  has  a  deep  dislike  of  his 
moral  character;  wondered  how  a  man  who 
could  draw  the  sorrows  of  a  deserted  woman 
like  Aurelia,  in  Wilhelm  Afeister,  should  yet 
have  behaved  so  systematically  ill  to  women. 
Goethe  tried  as  hard  as  he  could  to  be  a 
Greek,  yet  his  failure  to  produce  anything  per- 
fect in  form  except  a  few  lyrics  proves  the 
irresistible  expansion  of  the  modern  spirit, 
and  the  inadequateness  of  the  Greek  tyjje  to 
modern  needs  of  activity  and  expression. 
Greatly  prefers  Schiller  in  all  respects;  turn- 
ing to  him  from  Goethe  is  like  going  into  the 
fresh  air  from  a  hot-house. 

Spoke  of  style;  thinks  Goldsmith  unsur- 
passed; then  Addison  comes.  Greatly  dis- 
likes the  style  of  Junius  and  of  Gibbon; 
indeed  thinks  meanly  of  the  latter  in  all 
•  respects,  except  for  his  research,  which  alone 
of  the  work  of  that  century  stands  the  test  of 
nineteenth-century  criticism.  Did  not  agree 
with  me  that  George  Sand's  is  the  high-water 
mark  of  prose,  but  yet  could  not  name  any- 
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body  higher,  and  admitted  that  her  prose  stirs 
you  like  music. 

Seemed  disposed  to  think  that  the  most 
feasible  solution  of  the  Irish  University  ques- 
tion is  a  Catholic  University,  the  restrictive 
and  obscurantist  tendencies  of  which  you  may 
expect  to  have  checked  by  the  active  compe- 
tition of  life  with  men  trained  in  more  enlight- 
ened systems.     Spoke  of  Home  Rule, 

Made  remarks  on  the  difference  in  the  feel- 
ing of  modern  refusers  of  Christianity  as 
compared  with  that  of  men  like  his  father, 
impassioned  deniers,  who  believed  that  if  only 
you  broke  up  the  power  of  bhe  priests  and 
checked  superstition,  all  would  go  well  —  a 
dream  from  which  they  were  partially  awak- 
ened by  seeing  that  the  French  revolution, 
which  overthrew  the  Church,  still  did  not  bring 
the  millennium.  His  radical  friends  used  to  be 
very  angry  with  him  for  loving  Wordsworth. 
"  Wordsworth,  I  used  to  say,  is  against  you, 
no  doubt,  in  the  battle  which  you  are  now 
waging,  but  after  you  have  won,  the  world  will 
need  more  than  ever  those  qualities  which 
Wordsworth  is  keeping  alive  and  nourishing," 
In  his  youth  mere  negation  of  religion  was  a 
firm  bond  of  union,  social  and  otherwise,  be- 
tween men  who  agreed  in  nothing  else. 

Spoke  of  the  modern  tendency  to  pure 
theism,  and  met  the  objection  that  it  retards 
improvement  by  turning  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  best  men  from  social  affairs,  by  the 
counter-proposition  that  it  is  useful  to  society, 
apart  from  the  question  of  its  truth,  —  useful 
as  a  provisional  belief,  because  people  will 
identify  serviceable  ministry  to  men  with  ser- 
vice of  God.  Thinks  we  cannot  with  any  sort 
of  precision  define  the  coming  modification  of 
religion,  but  anticipates  that  it  will  undoubt- 
edly rest  upon  the  solidarity  of  mankind,  as 
Comte  said,  and  as  you  and  I  believe.  Per- 
ceives two  things,  at  any  rate,  which  are  likely 
to  lead  men  to  invest  this  with  the  moral 
authority  of  a  religion;  first,  they  will  become 
more  and  more  impressed  iDy  the  awful  fact 
that  a  piece  of  conduct  to-day  may  prove  a 
curse  to  men  and  women  scores  and  even  hun- 
dreds of  years  after  the  author  of  it  is  dead; 
and  second,  they  will  more  and  more  feel  that 
they  can  only  satisfy  their  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude to  seen  or  unseen  benefactors,  can  only 
repay  the  untold  benefits  they  have  inherited, 
by  diligently  maintaining  the  traditions  of 
service. 

And  so  forth,  full  of  interest  and  suggestive- 
ness  all  through.  When  he  got  here,  he  chat- 
ted to  R,  over  lunch  with  something  of  the 
simple  amiableness  of  a  child  about  the  wild 
flowers,  the  ways  of  insects,  and  notes  of  birds. 
He  was  impatient  for  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale. Then  I  drove  him  to  our  roadside  sta- 
tion, and  one  of  the  most  delightful  days  of 
my  life  came  to  its  end,  like  all  other  days, 
delightful  and  sorrowful. 

Alas,  the  sorrowful  day  which  ever  dogs 
our  delight,  followed  very  quickly.  The 
nightingale   that  he   longed  for  fills  the 
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darkness  with  music,  but  not  for  the  ear 
of  the  dead  master ;  he  rests  in  the 
deeper  darkness  where  is  unbroken 
silence.  We  may  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  offered  by  the  dying  Soc- 
rates to  his  sorrowful  companions  ;  he 
who  has  arrayed  the  soul  in  her  own 
proper  jewels  of  moderation,  and  justice 
and  courage,  and  nobleness  and  truth,  is 
ever  ready  for  the  journey  when  his  time 
comes.  We  have  lost  a  great  teacher 
and  example  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
but  men  will  long  feel  the  presence  of 
his  character,  making  them  ashamed  of 
what  is  indolent  or  selfish,  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  all  disinterested  labour,  both 
in  trying  to  do  good,  and  in  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  good  is,  —  which  is  harder. 
John  Morley. 


From  The  Graphic. 
INNOCENT: 

A  TALE  OF  MODERN   LIFE. 

by  mrs.    oliphant,    author  of   "  salem   chapel," 
"the  minister's  wife,"  "squire  arden,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
A   FAMILY  DINNER. 

While  this  wild  love-fever  of  Freder- 
ick's had  run  its  course,  Nelly's  little 
drama  had  also  enacted  itself,  and  the 
interview  between  Mrs.  Eastwood  and 
Mr.  Molyneux,  Q.  C,  had  taken  place,  so 
that  the  moment  had  been  an  exciting 
one  in  the  family  story.  The  young  peo- 
ple were  absorbed  in  their  different 
adventures,  and  it  was  only  the  mother 
who  felt,  even  though  she  did  not  know, 
all  that  was  going  on,  on  either  hand. 
She  did  not  know  what  it  was  which  had 
moved  Frederick  so  much  out  of  his 
usual  composure,  which  had  made  him 
"  engaged  "  and  inaccessible  to  all  family 
invitations  or  arrangements  during  one 
entire  week.  He  had  never  mentioned 
Miss  Batty  or  .her  beauty  again,  but  he 
had  been  engaged  every  evening,  going 
out  early  and  staying  late,  and  making  no 
allusion  to.  where  he  had  been.  Indeed 
during  that  period  he  had  scarcely  seen 
any  of  the  family,  except  his  mother  her- 
self, who  had  waited  to  pour  out  his 
coffee  for  him  at  breakfast,  and  who  saw 
by  his  hurried  manner  and  self-absorbed 
looks  that  something  more  than  ordinary 
must  be  going  on.  But  he  had  offered 
no  confidences,  and  Mrs.  Eastwood  had 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  for  any,  partly 


from  pride,  and  partly  from  a  compas- 
sionate unwiUingness  to  disturb  him  any 
more  than  he  was  already  disturbed. 
The  time  when  she  could  inquire  into  his 
troubles  and  set  them  right  was  over. ' 
But  she  was  uneasy  about  him,  not  know- 
ing what  to  think,  anxious  and  unhappy ; 
and  she  was  still  more  distinctly  dis- 
turbed about  the  Molyneux  business,  and 
the  engagements  which  she  might  be 
forced  into,  against  her  will  and  her  judg- 
ment, on  Nelly's  account.  The  shadow 
which  thus  had  come  upon  her  over- 
shadowed the  whole  house,  as  I  have 
already  said.  It  irritated  Ernest  Moly- 
neux, and  it  made  Nelly  unhappy.  Nelly, 
poor  child,  had  never  known  what  it  was 
to  have  any  cross  influences  in  her  life 
before.  She  had  never  been  pulled  two 
ways,  never  divided  in  her  affections  or 
her  allegiance.  Few  people  appreciate  the 
difference  this  makes  in  a  girl's  life. 
She  is  taken  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  an 
existence  which  is  all  tender  filial  duty, 
or  that  sweet  counterfeit  of  fihal  duty 
which  animates  the  child's  mind  who  has 
a  large  part  in  deciding  the  will  of  the 
parent  who  guides  her,  and  is  uncon- 
sciously the  inspiration  of  the  very  laws 
she  obeys.  This  had  been  Nelly's  case. 
She  and  her  mother  had  been  as  one  soul 
—  the  one  ruHng,  the  other  obeying,  but 
neither  able  to  discriminate  from  which 
came  the  original  impulse  :  and  now  she 
felt  herself  suddenly  placed  in  a  position, 
if  not  of  antagonism  to  her  mother,  yet  at 
least  of  tenderest  sympathy  and  union 
with  one  who  declared  himself  so  far  her 
mother's  antagonist.  This  curious  turn 
and  twist  of  circumstances  made  the  girl 
giddy, — it  gave  an  uncertainty  to  all  things, 
it  confused  her  old  ideas,  the  ideas  which 
she  had  held  as  unchangeable  till  the  day 
before  yesterday,  when  ihey  were  sudden- 
ly undermined,  and  all  her  old  gods  made 
to  totter  in  their  shrines. 

"  Your  mother  does  not  like  me,"  Moly- 
neux said  to  her,  one  day,  when  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  disturbed  and  worried  by  a 
communication  from  his  father,  had  been 
cold  and  distant  to  him.  "  It  is  always 
the  way.  She  was  nice  enough  as  long 
as  I  was  only  a  young  fellow  dangling 
about  the  house  ;  but  as  soon  as  every- 
thing is  settled,  and  you  are  ready  to  have 
me,  Nelly,  she  turns  off  at  a  tangent. 
Clearly,  your  mother  does  not  like  me  — " 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  "  cried  Nelly. 
"  Oh,  Ernest,  as  if  it  were  possible " 

"Quite  possible,  —  indeed,  quite  com- 
mon," he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  You 
don't  know  the  world,  darling,  and  I  don't 


wish  you  to  ;  but  when  people  have  to 
make  sacrifices  to  establish  their  children, 
they  don't  like  it.  Nobody  likes  to  have 
a  sacrifice  to  make.  I  suppose  I  thought 
your  mother  different,  because  she  was 
your  mother  ;  but  human  nature  is  the 
sam.e  everywhere,  —  though  you,  Nelly, 
Heaven  be  praised,  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  world  — —  " 

"  Is  it  Mamma  you  mean  by  the  world  ?  " 
said  Nelly,  disengaging  herself  almost 
unconsciously  from  her  lover's  arm. 

"  Don't  be  vexed,  dear.  Mothers  are 
just  like  other  people.  When  our  inter- 
ests come  to  be  in  opposition  to  those  of 
our  nearest  and  dearest " 

"  How  can  Mamma's  interests  be  in  op- 
position to  ours  ?  "  said  Nelly,  with  open 
eyes. 

"  Well,  1  suppose  our  parents  have 
got  to  provide  for  us,"  said  Molyneux. 
*'  They  have  got  to  part  with  so  much,  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  to  set  us  up  —  and 
they  don't  like  it  —  naturally.  When  it 
comes  to  be  our  turn  we  shall  not  like  it 
either.  There  is  always  a  struggle  going 
on,  though  your  dear  innocent  eyes  don't 
see  it ;  we  trying  to  get  as  much  as  we 
can,  they  to  give  us  as  little  as  they  can  ; 

—  that  is  what  makes  your  mother  look 
so  glum  at  me." 

"  We  trying  to  get  as  much  as  we  can, 

—  they  to  give  us  as  little  as  they  can  ?  " 
repeated  Nelly,  with  a  dreamy  wonder  in 
her  tone.  She  dwelt  on  the  words  as  if 
she  were  counting  them,  like  beads.  She 
had  withdrawn,  quite  involuntarily  and 
unawares,  from  his  side. 

"  I  don't  want  to  vex  you  about  it,"  he 
said,  drawing  closer  to  her.  "  It  can't  be 
helped,  and  after  it  is  settled,  things  will 
come  right  again.  You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  business,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  know  about  it " 

"  I  know  all  about  Mamma's  business," 
said  Nelly.  She  withdrew  again  with  a 
little  impatience  from  his  close  approach. 
She  fell  a-musing  and  thinking  and  made 
some  excuse,  soon  after,  to  get  away  from 
him.  She  was  startled  beyond  measure 
in  the  straightforwardness  of  a  soul  un- 
acquainted with  business.  Very  strange 
to  her  was  this  unexpected  distinction 
and  separation.  Was  it  really  possible 
that  her  mother's  interests  were  opposite 
to  her  own,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  ! 
"  We  trying  to  get  as  much  as  we  can,  — 
they  to  give  us  as  little  as  they  can,"  she 
said  to  herself,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
room,  putting  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
against  those  of  the  other,  as  if  to  count 
the  words.     Nelly  was  bewildered,  —  her 
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head  was  dizzy  through  this  strange  whirl- 
about of  heaven  and  earth,  —  the  firm 
ground  seemed  failing  beneath  her  feet. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  another 
person  appeared  on  the  family  scene,  a 
man  about  whom  none  of  the  Eastwoods 
felt  any  particular  interest,  or  rather, 
against  whom  they  had  all  a  decided  prej- 
udice. This  was  John  Vane,  a  distant 
cousin  of  Innocent's  father,  a  squire  in 
the  north  country,  with  considerable,  but 
poor  estates,  who  had  lived  a  wandering 
life  for  some  years,  and  who  was  consid- 
ered by  all  who  knew  him  "  eccentric  "  to 
say  the  least.  His  true  name  was  Regi- 
nald or  Roland,  or  something  of  a  senti- 
mental and  ornamental  description  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  R  ;  but  Society,  which 
has  a  way  or  identifying  character  by  this 
simple  means,  called  him  John.  He  was 
a  man  of  three  or  four  and  thirty,  with  a 
brown  complexion  tanned  by  much  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  weather,  and  a  golden 
brown  beard  which  was  the  chief  feature 
about  him  to  a  stranger.  His  hair  had 
worn  off  his*temples,  and  he  had  a  threat- 
ening of  baldness,  as  if  the  forest  on  his 
chin  had  drawn  all  his  locks  downwards. 
His  forehead  was  clear  and  open  and 
white,  in  contrast  with  the  tanned  and 
much-lined  surface  of  the  more  exposed 
parts  of  his  face.  He  was  by  no  means 
the  nearest  or  even  a  near  relation  of  In- 
nocent, but  he  had  lost  no  time  in  seeking 
her  out.  He  arrived  on  the  very  day 
when  this  first  touch  of  doubt  and  pain 
came  into  Nelly's  belief  in  her  lover  ;  and 
it  was  by  no  means  a  happy  household  in 
which  the  new  comer  appeared  one  bright 
spring  morning  shortly  after  the  events 
we  have  been  telling.  His  mission  was 
to  ask  what  had  become  of  his  cousin's 
child,  to  ascertain  in  the  most  delicate 
way  possible  what  was  her  position  in  her 
aunt's  bouse,  and  to  offer  her,  should 
that  prove  necessary,  a  refuge  in  his  own. 
He  made  this  offer  with  so  much  grace 
and  natural  kindness  that  Mrs.  East- 
wood's prejudices  against  him  fled  like 
the  morning  dew.  She  was  prejudiced 
against  everything  (except  poor  Innocent) 
that  bore  the  name  of  Vane,  and  against 
this  John  Vane  in  particular,  whose  fa- 
ther had  been  a  man  of  very  unsettled 
opinions,  and  who  was  understood  to  have 
been  badly  brought  up.  Innocent,  too, 
poor  child,  had  been  very  badly  brought 
up,  and  Mrs.  Eastwood  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  what  might  follow  if  the  one  unin- 
structed  nature  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  other.  But  Mr.  John  Vane  had  that 
sure  passport  to  a  woman's  favour  —  a 
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frank  and  open  countenance,  and  a  pair  of 
smiling  eyes  which  met  your  gaze  franlcly. 
He  made  so  pleasant  an  impression  that 
Mrs.  Eastwood  ended  by  inviting  him  to 
a  very  solemn  dinner  party  which  was  to 
take  pjace  at  her  house  that  evening  —  a 
dinner  at  which  "the  Molyneuxes  "  were 
to  be  present,  though  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Ernest's  side  and  Nelly's  side  were 
yet  far  from  being  completed.  Major 
Railton,  who  had  been  one  of  the  invited 
guests,  had  felt  his  courage  fail  him  at 
the  last  moment,  and  had  sent  an  excuse 
on  account  of  his  health.  "  Mr.  Vane  is 
a  kind  of  a  connection,"  Mrs.  Eastwood 
said,  doubtfully,  when  she  explained  the 
change  to  her  son.  Frederick,  who  was 
full  of  other  thoughts,  made  no  objection, 
and  Mr.  Vane,  who  was  not  less  pleased 
with  his  new  acquaintances  than  they 
were  with  him,  accepted  frankly.  This 
dinner  party  was  a  very  great  event  in  the 
family  ;  and  though  dinner  parties  are  not 
generally  exciting  occurrences,  I  may  per- 
haps be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  is- 
sues, if  I  dwell  upon  it  a  littl^.  The  chief 
guests  were  the  Molyneuxes  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss,  the  latter  of  whom  we 
may  drop  out  of  the  present  history, 
having  already  enough  people  on  our 
hands.  They  were  both  of  opinion  that 
Mrs.  Eastwood  had  "  kept  her  eye  upon  " 
Ernest  for  years,  and  that  Nelly  had 
made  "  a  dead  set "  at  him  ;  and  they 
were  accordingly  dignified  and  a  little 
condescending  in  their  cordiality.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brotherton  also  formed  part 
of  the  company,  along  with  two  other 
of  Mrs.  Eastwood's  advisers  —  Mr.  Par- 
chemin  and  Mrs.  Everard  ;  and  the  party 
was  made  up  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
(which  was  all  that  could  be  comfortably 
accommodated  at  the  Elms  dinner  table) 
by  the  presence  of  Sir  Alexis  Longue- 
ville  and  his  sister.  In  opposition  to  the 
selection  of  this  guest,  Nelly  had  put 
forth  the  moral  objections  to  him  which 
her  lover  had,  on  a  certain  evening, 
pressed  so  warmly  upon  her,  but  had 
found,  to  her  great  amazement,  that  Er- 
nest laughed  at  the  whole  matter,  and  de- 
clared Longueville  one  of  the  best  fellows 
going  ;  while  Mrs.  Eastwood  silenced  her 
with  some  indignation,  declaring  that  she 
had  known  him  for  twenty  years,  and 
would  not  have  any  old  scandals  raked  up. 
Poor  Nelly,  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
old  scandals,  but  who  felt  tbe  whole  re- 
sponsibility thrown  upon  her,  withdrew, 
hot  with  angry  blushes,  from  the  discus- 
sion, feeling  as  if  she  had  shown  a  shame- 
ful knowledge  of  the  evil  reports  of  the 


past,  which  the  poor  child  was  in  fact  as 
ignorant  of  as  a  baby.  "  We  must  forgive 
and  forget,"  even  Ernest  said  to  her. 
"  Don't  be  such  a  terrible  moralist,  Nel- 
ly." This,  too,  wounded  poor  Nelly,  in 
'  the  ignorance  and  innocence  of  her  youth. 
I  The  dinner  went  off  as  such  dinners  ^ 
j  do  everywhere.  There  was  a  great  dis- 
I  play  of  all  the  Eastwood  plate,  and  the 
j  meal  itself  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half, 
j  and  included  everything  that  was  out  of 
'  season,  and  all  that  was  most  costly  in 
!  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking.  Mrs. 
I  Eastwood,  at  the  head  of  her  own  table, 
j  with  Sir  Alexis  on  one  side  of  her  and 
I  Mr.  Molyneux  on  the  other,  tried  her 
I  very  best  to  feel  no  sort  of  opposition  to 
the  latter,  and  to  look  as  if  nothing  but 
family  love  and  union  was  symbolized  by 
their  meeting.  Frederick,  at  the  other 
end,  with  his  head  full  of  Amanda  Batty, 
endeavoured  to  give  his  best  attention  to 
the  gorgeous  Mrs.  Barclay  and  the  digni- 
fied Mrs.  Molyneux.  He  had  his  Charles 
the  First  look  upon  him,  and  he  was  not 
judged  severely  by  these  ladies,  who 
thought  him  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  very  probably  worried  by  his 
mother,  whom  Mrs.  Molyneux  considered 
a  scheming  and  worldly  person.  The 
other  members  of  the  party  had,  no 
doubt,  their  own  cares  ;  but  their  cares 
do  not  concern  us  greatly,  except  in  so 
far  as  Nelly  was  concerned,  whose  poor 
little  heart  was  wounded  and  her  mind  ' 
confused,  and  who,  in  her  position  of 
fiancee^  felt  this  sort  of  formal  reception 
of  her  by  her  lover's  parents  to  suggest 
all  kinds  of  strange  doubts  and  miseries, 
and  to  throw  uncertainty  instead  of 
security  upon  the  bond  which  had  been 
tied  so  tightly,  yet  so  happily,  in  the  cold, 
half-frozen  garden  but  a  little  while  be- 
fore. No  doubt  that  she  loved  Ernest 
Molyneux,  or  that  his  love  made  her  per- 
fectly happy,  had  crossed  her  mind  then. 
She  had  been  as  full  of  gentle  bliss  as  a 
girl  could  be,  when  she  had  stolen  in  with 
him  into  the  drawing-room  in  the  fire- 
light, frightened  lest  any  one  should  see 
how  he  held  her  hand,  and  yet  unable  to 
conceive  how  anything  or  any  one  in  the 
world  could  be  ignorant  of  the  new  great 
flood  of  light  and  joy  which  had  flooded 
earth  and  heaven.  In  that  beatific  mo- 
ment, however,  no  idea  of  settlements  or 
negotiations,  or  the  suggestion  that 
Ernest  might'  have  done  better,  or  that 
it  was  his  business  and  hers  to  try  to 
get  as  much  as  they  could,  had  entered 
into  her  mind.  There  are  well-seasoned 
and     justly-regulated     minds,     even    of 


twenty,  which  understand  all  these  ac- 
cessories as  well  as  the  oldest  of  us,  and 
have  no  nonsense  about  them,  and  are 
robust  enough  to  enter  into  the  whole 
question  "as  a  matter  of  business."  But 
Nelly  was  not  one  of  these.  She  had  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  about  her.  She 
was  shocked,  chilled,  brought  to  a  stand 
suddenly,  in  the  first  outset  of  her  inde- 
pendent career.  Her  love  seemed  to 
have  ceased  to  be  real,  now  that  it  was 
being  talked  about  and  struggled  over, 

and    Ernest,    Ernest   himself .      She 

would  not  say,  even  in  the  depths  of  her 
own  heart,  any  more  than  this  ;  but  her 
poor  little  heart  gave  an  inarticulate  cry 
when  he  opened  up  his  philosophy  to  her 
with  so  much  confidence,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
business.  Nelly  did  not  know  whether, 
perhaps,  among  the  strange  confusions  of 
this  world,  he  might  not  be  right.  She 
saw  no  way  out  of  the  maze.  She  did 
not  know  how  she  herself,  if  left  to  her- 
self, could  have  bettered  it ;  but  her  in- 
stinctive sense  of  what  was  noble  and 
ignoble,  lovely  and  unlovely,  was  deeply 
wounded.  She  was  put  out  of  harmony 
with  herself  and  every  one.  If  life  was 
so  —  if  such  gulfs  were  ready  to  open 
under  your  feet  at  your  very  first  step  in 
it,  was  it  worth  living?  Such  was  the 
painful  question,  not  yet  put  into  words, 
that  breathed  through  poor  Nelly's  heart. 

Mr.  John  Vane  was  on  one  side  of  her, 
and  Ernest  on  the  other  ;  but  Mrs.  Ever- 
ard,  who  was  a  great  conversationalist, 
had  taken  possession  of  young  Molyneux, 
and  was  putting  him  through  a  catechism. 
Nelly  did  not  feel  herself  capable  of  talk, 
but  the  kind  looks  of  her  next  neighbour 
were  comforting,  and  he  was  touched  by 
her  downcast,  yet  bright,  face. 

"Miss  Eastwood,"  he  said,  "may  I 
guess  something  ?  I  am  a  stranger,  but 
I  am  a  connection.  You  know  your 
mother  admitted  my  claims.  This  is  a 
solemn  family  assembly  to  celebrate 
something  that  is  to  make  your  happi- 
ness. Have  I  guessed  rightly }  and  will 
you  forgive  me,  and  let  me  make  my  con- 
gratulations, too." 

Nelly  looked  up,  blushing  and  bright 
and  sorry,  and  very  much  tempted  to  cry. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Vane,  I  can't  bear  it,"  she  said. 

"  What,  not  the  happiness  ?  I  could 
bear  a  great  deal  of  it  if  it  ever  came  my 
way." 

"  Has  it  never  come  your  way  ?  "  said 
Nelly,  looking  at  him  wistfully.  "  But  I 
did  not  mean  —  the  happiness.  I  have 
always  been  very  happy.     It  is  the  family 
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assembly,  and  the  talk,  and  the  congratu- 
lations. If  you  don't  know,  you  can't 
think  how  they  hurt,  how  they " 

"  Take  the  bloom  off  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  that  is  it,"  said  Nelly,  with 
a  soft  little  sigh. 

Vane,  who  had  a  great  deal  more  ex- 
perience than  she  gave  him  credit  for, 
looked  past  her  at  her  lover,  and  con- 
cluded, on  perfectly  insufficient  grounds, 
that  Molyneux  was  not  worthy  of  Nelly. 
The  ladies  of  Ernest's  family  were  not 
only  convinced  of  the  fact  that  Nelly  was 
quite  unworthy  of  him,  but  that  Frederick 
also  was  really  misplaced  in  such  a 
family.  Why  such  ideas  should  be  so 
readily  entertained  by  the  different  halves 
of  humanity,  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  some- 
thing in  Nelly's  tone  and  something  in 
the  cut  of  Ernest's  nose  which  decided 
Mr.  Vane. 

"And  would  it  be  impertinent  for  a 
stranger,  who  is  a  connexion,  to  ask  if  it 
is  all  settled,"  he  said,  "  and  when  it  is  to 
be.?" 

"  Nothing  is  settled,"  said  Nelly,  with 
a  deeper  blush  than  ever ;  and  after  a 
pause  she  turned  to  him  with  a  despair- 
ing simplicity,  which  he  did  not  quite 
understand.  "  Mr.  Vane,"  she  said,  "  I 
should  Hke  to  ask  you  something.  You 
say  it  has  never  come  your  way.  Yet 
you  look  as  if  one  might  ask  you  things. 
Do  you  think  that  people,  relations,  those 
who  have  been  each  other's  dearest 
friends  —  or  more  than  friends  —  I 
mean,"  said  Nelly,  "one's  father  or 
mother  even  —  do  you  think  they  change 
to  you,  when  your  interests  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  theirs  ? " 

"  One's  father  or  mother  ?  "  said  Vane, 
trying  to  follow  her  thought ;  "  but  that 
must  be  so  rare  a  case.  Miss  Eastwood." 

"  You  think  so,  too  ? "  said  Nelly, 
brightly,  recovering  herself  in  a  moment. 
"  That  is  my  opinion  ;  but  they  tell  me  I 
know  nothing  of  the  world.  How  can 
one's  interests  be  in  opposition  to  those 
of  ones  own  people  ?  Since  ever  I  have 
known  anything,  I  have  been  taught  the 
contrary.  I  am  so  glad  you  think  as  I 
do." 

"  But  stop  a  little,"  said  Vane,  "  per- 
haps we  are  going  too  far.  Suppose  we 
were  to  take  an  instance.  Regan  and 
Goneril  felt  their  interests  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  father's,  and  it  did  make  a 
great  change  in  them.  If  we  were  to  ask 
more  than  we  ought  from  our  nearest 
relation,  it  would  wound  his  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  his  trust  in  us  ;  even  love  might 
be  impaired.    I  have  known  men  who 
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threw  themselves  upon  their  friends  to 
save  them  from  ruin,  real  or  supposed, 
and  to  vi^hom  there  was  no  change  of 
feeling.  And  I  have  known  others  who 
made  demands  upon  the  same  friends  for 
no  greater  a  sacrifice,  to  whom  it  was 
given  with  a  sore  heart  and  a  deep  sense 
of  injury.  All  the  difference  depends 
upon  the  circumstances." 

Nelly  grew  wistful  again  ;  she  was  not 
satisfied.  "  Tell  me  this,  then,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice,  which  he  had  to  stoop  to 
hear.  "  Is  it  natural  that  we  should  be 
always  trying  how  much  we  can  get,  and 
they  how  little  they  can  give  .'' " 

"  Any  one  who  told  you  so,"  said  Vane, 
indignantly,  "must  have  the  lowest  and 
meanest  conception"  —  then  he  caught 
Nelly's  eye  with  a  mingled  look  of  fright 
and  entreaty  in  it,  which  at  the  moment 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  but  which 
touched  some  instinct  in  his  mind  more 
capable  of  action  than  reason,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  change  his  tone.  "  I 
mean,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh,  "  that 
this  is  the  conventional  way  in  which  we 
speak  in  society,  which  sounds  terrible 
but  means  nothing.  It  is  the  fashionable 
cynical  view,  which  we  all  pretend  to  take 
to  hide  the  real  feeling,  which  it  is  not 
English  to  show.  How  didactic  you  have 
made  me.  Miss  Eastwood,  and  what  a 
serious  strain  we  have  drifted  into  !  I 
am  afraid  you  will  never  sit  next  to  me 
again." 

"  Indeed,  I  will,  and  like  it,"  said  hon- 
est Nelly,  smiling  at  him  with  her  heart 
in  her  eyes.  It  seemed  to  Nelly  that 
here  was  a  sort  of  big  brother,  kinder 
than  Frederick,  wiser  than  Dick,  who 
had'suddenly  come  to  her  aid  to  disen- 
tangle for  her  that  ravelled  skein  which 
had  troubled  her  mind  so  much.  She 
turned  round  to  Ernest  forthwith,  and 
whispered  something  to  him  with  a  sweet 
compunction,  to  make  up  for  the  injustice 
she  had  done  him  in  her  heart.  Mr. 
Vane,  I  am  sorry  to  .say,  was  not  moved 
with  like  sentiments.  He  gave  a  short 
audible  breath  of  impatience  through  his 
nostrils,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  glanced  at  young  Molyneux 
over  Nelly's  head,  and  said  to  himself, 
"  Confound  the  fellow  !  "  I  have  ob- 
served that,  towards  a  young  man  in  Er- 
nest's position,  this  is  a  common  senti- 
ment—  with  men. 

Innocent  was  on  her  cousin's  other 
side.  Mrs.  Eastwood  had  hesitated  much 
about  this,  feeling  that  at  sixteen,  and 
with  no  education,  the  girl  ought  not  per- 
haps to  be  allowed  to  assist  at  a  dinner 


party.  But  Mr.  Vane's  presence  and  the 
family  character  of  the  whole  ceremony 
decided  her.  It  was  a  very  poor  pleasure 
to  Innocent.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
tulle  dress,  like  nothing  she  had  ever 
worn  before,  and  which  seemed  to  trans- 
mogrify her  and  turn  her  into  some  one 
else.  Nelly  had  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
put  up  her  hair,  and  give  her  something 
of  the  aspect  of  a  young  lady  of  the  peri- 
od, but  this  even  Mrs.  Eastwood  had 
resisted,  saying  wisely  that  if  Innocent 
appeared  with  her  hair  hanging  on  her 
shoulders,  as  she  always  wore  it,  it  would 
be  presumed  at  once  that  she  was  "still 
in  the  schoolroom  "  (poor  Innocent,  who 
had  never  been  in  the  schoolroom  in  her 
life  !),  a  girl  not  yet  "  out."  She  an- 
swered only  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  to  the  ques- 
tions Vane  put  to  her,  and  would  have 
stolen  away  from  the  drawing-room  after- 
wards altogether  if  she  had  not  been  de- 
tained by  something  like  force.  The 
great  Mrs.  Molyneux  took  condescend- 
ing notice  of  her,  and  plied  her  with  a 
great  many  questions,  all  actuated  by  an 
idea  of  which  no  one  in  the  family  had 
the  smallest  conception.  "  I  don't  doubt 
they  neglect  her  shamefully,"  she  said  to 
her  daughter,  after  she  had  ascertained 
that  Innocent  neither  played,  nor  sang, 
nor  drew  ;  that  she  had  never  been  to 
school,  nor  had  a  governess,  nor  masters, 
and  that,  in  short,  she  knew  nothing. 

I  am  quite  unable  to  tell  why  this  dis- 
covery should  have  given  pleasure  to 
Ernest's  mother,  but  it  did  so,  and  was 
remembered  and  made  use  of  afterwards 
in  most  unthought-of  ways.  But  Inno- 
cent interested  more  people  than  Mrs. 
Molyneux.  When  Sir  Alexis  came  into 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  he  re- 
quested to  be  presented  to  the  young 
stranger.  "  I  think  I  knew  her  father," 
he  said,  and  he  went  and  sat  by  her,  and 
did  his  best  to  call  forth  some  response. 
"  Since  he  cannot  have  the  one,  he  is 
going  to  try  for  the  other,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay in  Mrs.  Eastwood's  ear.  But  what- 
ever his  intentions  or  desires  might  be, 
he  did  not  make  much  of  Innocent,  who 
was  frozen  back  into  her  old  stupefied 
dulness  by  the  many  strange  faces  and 
fresh  appeals  made  to  her.  "You  re- 
member your  father.?"  said  Sir  Alexis, 
meaning  to  move  her.  "  Oh,  yes,"  said 
Innocent,  but  took  little  further  interest 
in  hearing  about  him.  Perhaps,  had  it 
been  Niccolo,  he  might  have  moved  her 
more. 

"  Has  she  all  her  faculties  ?  "  he  asked, 
hesitating,  of  Nelly. 


"Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  She  has  never 
been  taught  anything.  She  has  not  got 
over  her  strangeness  yet,  and  she  does 
not  care  for  any  of  us,"  said  Nelly,  "  ex- 
cept, perhaps " 

Here  she  paused,  not  venturing  to  add 
the  name  that  came  to  her  lips.  Young 
Molyneux  laughed,  and  took  up  the 
words. 

"  Except,  perhaps  —  yourself,  do  you 
mean  ?  You  made  a  wonderful  picture 
once  of  the  cousin  whom  you  expected  ; 
how  she  was  to  be  the  most  beautiful, 
clever,  learned,  accomplished  of  women, 
to  throw  everybody  else  into  the  shade  ; 
and  how,  in  self-defence,  you  would  have 
to  be  cruel  to  her,  to  banish  her  to  the 
school-room " 

"  That  has  come  true,"  said  Nelly, 
smiling,  "but  it  is  the  only  thing.  She  is 
not  Aurora  Leigh." 

"  She  has  a  beautiful  face,"  said  Sir 
Alexis.  They  all  looked  at  the  girl  when 
he  said  so,  for  her  beauty  was  not  of  a 
kind  which  struck  every  beholder  at  the 
first  glance.  She  was  sitting  quite  by 
herself,  in  the  corner  which  she  preferred, 
with  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  lap,  and 
her  head  half  turned,  following  Frederick 
with  an  undivided  gaze.  She  was  not 
conscious  of  any  observation.  She  had 
eyes  but  for  him  alone. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 
ABOUT   ANOTHER   MARRIAGE. 

Frederick  was  in  so  strangely  dis- 
turbed a  state  of  mind  that  this  evening's 
entertainment  —  as  well  as  all  the  other 
incidents  of  these  hurrying  days,  which 
seemed  years  as  they  passed,  yet  ap- 
peared to  have  raced  by  him  helter-skel- 
ter as  soon  as  they  were  gone  —  was  to 
him  as  a  dream.  He  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  he  was  about.  Whatever  he 
did  was  done  mechanically.  He  declined 
all  engagements,  never  went  to  his  club, 
went  home  of  nights,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  library  or  his  own  room, 
smoking  a  greater  number  of  cigars  than 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  before,  and 
thinking  of  ker.  Tobacco  may  be  said  to 
be  the  food  of  love  to  the  modern  man, 
as  it  is  the  food  of  musing  minds,  and 
intellectual  work,  or  idleness.  Frederick 
lighted  one  after  another  mechanically, 
and  brooded  over  the  image  of  Amanda. 
He  thought  of  her  in  every  aspect  under 
which  he  had  seen  her.  He  recalled  to 
his  mind,  in  detail,  the  times  when  they 
had  met,  and  everything  that  had  been 
said  and  done.    And  there    came  upon 
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him  a  hunger  for  her  presence  which  he 
could  not  overcome,  and  scarcely  restrain. 
She  was  not  an    interesting  or  amusing 
companion  in  any  intellectual  way.     Her 
talk    was    the     merest    chit-chat.      The 
amusements  and   occupations    she    pre- 
ferred were  not  of  an  elevated  character  ; 
she  ignored  or  was  bored  by  everything 
serious  ;  she  was  uneducated,  sometimes 
almost    vulgar.     But  all    this    made    no 
difference,  though  he  was  sensible  of  it. 
He  made,   indeed,  occasional    efforts  to 
throw  off  the   spell  that  bound  him  :  to 
try,  if  not  to  forget  her,  at  least  to  con- 
sider all  the  obstacles  that  stood  between 
them.     Their  condition  of   life  was    en- 
tirely different,  and  to  this  Frederick  was 
deeply   sensitive.     He    had  trembled  to 
have  Batty  find  him  out   at  his  club,  or 
visit  him  at  his  office.     He  had  accepted 
the  man's  invitation  in  haste  to  get  rid  of 
him,  that  no  one  might  see  the  kind   of 
person  who  claimed    his    acquaintance  ; 
and,  good  heavens  !  if  that  very  man  be- 
came his  father-in-law  !     Then  Frederick 
acknowledged  to  himself    that    Amanda 
would    be    "pulled    to    pieces     by  the 
women."     Men  might  admire  her  only  too 
much  ;  but,  notwithstanding  Frederick's 
contempt  for  women,  he  felt  the  deepest 
angry  humiliation  at    the    thought    that 
only  men,  probably,  would  approve  of  his 
wife — if    she  should  become    his    wife. 
Then  he    had    no  means  to  gratify   this 
sudden  passion.     He  had  been  very  lucky 
at  the  office,  making  his  way  by  a  series 
of  deaths  and  misfortunes  to  a  position 
which   he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to 
hold  for  five  or  six  years  longer.     Three 
or  four  hundred  a  year,  however,  though 
much  for  a  public  office,  is   not  much    to 
set    up  house  upon,  according   to  Fred- 
erick   Eastwood's    ideas.     He  had,   like 
Nelly,  five    thousand   pounds,  but  what 
was  that,  he  said  to  himself,  having  the 
exalted  notions  peculiar  to  the  young  men 
of  the  period.     For  a  young  man,  living 
at  home  in  a  handsome  house,  which  cost 
him  nothing,  and  where   he  could  enter- 
tain his  friends  when  need  was,  this  was 
very  comfortable  ;.  but  if  he  married,  and 
had  to  keep  up   an  establishment  of  his 
own,  things  would  appear  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light.     The    marriage    he    ought   to 
have  made  was  with  some  one,  at  least  as 
rich  as  himself ;  he  ought  to  have    done 
as  his  father  had  done,  whose  wife  had 
more  than  doubled  his  income.     All  this 
Frederick   was   deeply,  sadly,  aware   of. 
He  knew  that  he  ought  to  do  exactly  the 
reverse   of  what    he    wanted  to   do ;    he 
knew  that  at  the  very  least  he  ought  to 
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pause  and  consider  carefully  all  the  pen- 
alties, all  the  misery  involved.  But  in 
the  very  midst  of  his  wisest  thoughts  a 
sudden  recollection  would  sweep  away 
every  scrap  of  good  sense  he  possessed, 
as  well  as  all  that  paramount  regard  for 
self  which  had  carried  him  over  so  many 
hidden  rocks  and  dangers  of  which  he 
alone  knew.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  Love  had  triumphed  over  self 
in  this  struggle.  It  was  a  victory  more 
subtle  still  —  it  was  the  triumph  of  the 
Self  of  passion  over  the  Self  of  prudence 
and  worldly  well-being.  It  was.  gratifi- 
cation as  against  profit  —  delight  against 
honour.  I  may,  perhaps,  judge  him 
harshly-,  for  this  class  of  sentiment  is  one, 
I  am  aware,  in  which  women  are  apt  to 
show  a  want  of  understanding ;  but  the 
reader  will  decide  how  far  the  credit  of  a 
generous  passion,  scorning  consequences, 
may  be  attributed  to  Frederick  Eastwood. 
I  do  not  call  this  kind  of  frenzy  Love  : 
but  there  are  many  that  do.  Of  the  true 
being  called  Amanda  Batty  he  knew  next 
to  nothing,  and  what  he  did  know,  v/ould, 
had  he  been  in  his  sober  senses,  have 
revolted  his  good  taste,  and  disgusted  all 
his  finer  perceptions.  Even  now  he  had 
a  vague  prevision  that  he  would  be  bit- 
terly ashamed  of  her,  did  she  belong  to 
him  ;  and  a  certainty  that  he  would  be 
more  than  ashamed  of  her  belongings, 
whom  already  he  loathed  ;  but  the  out- 
side of  her  filled  him  with  a  hungry  wor- 
ship which  overcame  his  reason,  and  all 
the  sane  portion  of  his  mind.  After  he 
forced  himself  to  think  over  all  the  dis- 
advantages, to  represent  to  himself  the 
descent  into  another  sphere,  the  want  of 
means,  the  horrible  neighbourhood  into 
which  he  would  be  thrown,  there  would 
suddenly  gleam  upon  his  mind  that  turn 
of  her  soft  round  shoulder  when  she  flung 
away  from  him  in  disdain  ;  the  dimples 
in  it,  the  velvet  texture,  the  snowy  white- 
ness just  touched  with  tints  of  rose  — 
and  all  his  wiser  self  was  at  once  tram- 
pled underfoot.  Yet  he  stood  out  brave- 
ly, fighting  with  himself  after  the  same 
fashion  but  more  strenuously  than  he  had 
done  on  other  occasions,  when  not  a 
lawful  love,  but  a  wild  lawless  desire  for 
pleasure,  possessed  him.  Never  before 
had  -he  made  so  long  or  so  hard  a  stand. 
In  the  other  cases  not  much  had  been  in 
question  —  a  bout  of  dissipation  might 
carry  with  it  a  good  many  headaches,  an 
empty  purse,  and,  if  found  out,  a  slur 
upon  that  spotless  character  which  it  was 
Frederick's  pride  to  maintain ;  but  it 
could  do  no  more  ;  whereas   this  would 


compromise  his  life.  Would  it  com- 
promise his  hfe  ?  Might  it  not  turn  out 
for  the  best,  as  the  other  event  did  which 
had  seemed  to  envelope  him  in  ruin? 
Could  not  he  cut  the  Batty  connection 
altogether  —  make  a  condition  that  she 
was  to  be  entirely  handed  over  to  him 
and  never  inquired  about  more  ?  And 
must  not  his  own  innate  refinement,  his 
constant  companionship,  reform  the 
beautiful  creature  herself  into  all  that 
could  be  desired  ?  This  flattering  unction 
sometimes  Frederick  succeeded  in  laying 
to  his  soul ;  but  to  do  him  justice  he 
much  more  generally  perceived  and  ac- 
knowledged to  their  full  extent  the  ob- 
stacles in  his  way,  and  made  his  fight 
honestly,  knowing  what  it  was  he  was 
fighting  against. 

Things,  however,  came  to  a  crisis  be- 
fore very  long.  He  did  not  himself  know 
how  long  the  struggle  lasted  ;  it  absorbed 
him  at  last  out  of  almost  all  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  going  on  round  him. 
He  kept  his  usual  place,  got  through, 
somehow,  his  usual  work,  ate,  and  drank, 
and  answered  when  he  was  spoken  to, 
and  knew  nothing  about  it.  During  this 
period,  perhaps  Innocent  was  the  great- 
est comfort  he  had.  The  spring  had 
come  with  a  bound  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  after  a  long  stretch  of  cold  weather, 
and  when  after  dinner  he  strayed  out  of 
doors  to  wander  under  the  elms,  and 
carry  on  his  eternal  self-conflict,  it  was 
rather  soothing  to  him  than  otherwise 
when  his  cousin  came  stealing  to  his  side 
in  the  soft  twihght.  Poor  child  !  how 
fond  she  was  of  him  !  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  her  there.  She  put  her  hand  softly 
within  his  arm,  and  held  his  sleeve,  and 
turned  with  him  when  he  turned,  as  long 
as  he  liked,  or  at  least  until  his  mother's 
sharp  summons  startled  them  both,  and 
called  in  the  unwilling  girl. 

"  Why  can't  they  let  her  alone  when 
she  is  happy  ?  "  he  said  to  himself  on 
such  occasions.  "  Women  are  so  spite- 
ful." 

But  when  Mrs.  Eastwood  was  other- 
wise engaged,  or  forgot,  or  got  tired,  as 
people  will  do,  of  constant  interference, 
Innocent  would  stay  with  him  as  long  as 
he  pleased,  saying  scarcely  anything  — 
content  only  to  be  with  him  —  making 
no  demands  on  his  attention.  Sometimes 
she  would  lean  her  cheek  softly  against 
his  arm,  or  clasp  her  hands  upon  it,  with 
a  touching,  silent  demonstration  of  her 
dependence. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  very  kind  to 
you,"  he  would  say,  bending  over  her,  in 
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intervals  when  he  had  roused  himself 
from  more  serious  thought. 

But  Innocent  made  no  accusation  ;  she 
said,  "  I  like  you  best,"  leaning  upon 
him.  Her  mind  was  absolutely  as  her 
name.  She  thought  of  nothing  better  or 
higher  in  life  than  thus  to  be  allowed  to 
wander  about  with  Frederick,  doing 
whatever  he  might  want  of  her,  accept- 
ing his  guidance  with  implicit  faith.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  take  possession  of 
her  forlorn  and  half-stupefied  mind,  and 
no  one  else  had  room  as  yet  to  enter  in. 

This,  as  may  be  supposed,  made  Mrs. 
Eastwood  very  seriously  uneasy,  and  pro- 
duced remonstrances  to  which  Frederick 
in  his  pre-occupied  condition  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention. 

One  evening  however,  when  he  had 
come  to  the  very  verge  of  the  crisis,  she 
went  out  in  the  twilight,  and  took  her 
son's  arm. 

"  If  you  must  have  a  companion,  Fred- 
erick," she  said,  attempting  a  laugh,  "  I 
am  the  safest.  You  cannot  turn  my  head, 
or  have  your  own  turned.  I  wish  you 
would  pay  a  little  attention  to  what  I  say 
to  you." 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  breathlessly,  find- 
ing himself  forced  at  last  into  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  so  long  kept  at  arm's  length  ; 
"for  the  moment  it  is  you  who  must 
listen  to  me." 

She  was  startled  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  tone  ;  but  kept  her  composure. 
"  Surely,"  she  said,  "  I  am  always  ready 
—  when  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me, 
my  dear." 

"I  have  something  to  say  —  and  yet 
nothing  —  nothing  particular,"  he  cried. 
"  The  fact  is  that  circumstances  —  have 
made  me  think  lately  —  of  the  possi- 
bility —  of  marrying " 

He  brought  out  the  last  words  with 
something  of  a  jerk. 

"  Of  —  marrying  !     You,  Frederick  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I.  Why  not  ?  There  is  no 
reason,  that  I  know  of,  why  I  should  not 
marry.  There  are  Nelly  and  Molyneux 
setting  me  the  example.  She  is  a  great 
deal  younger  than  I  am,  and  he  has  noth- 
ing. I  do  not  know  what  there  should  be 
to  prevent  me " 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, softly  ;  "  but  before  such  an  idea 
enters  into  a  young  man's  head  there  are 
generally  preliminaries.  You  intend  to 
marry  somebody  in  particular  ?  not  just 
the  first  that  comes  in  your  way  ?" 

"  You  mean  that  I  should  have  deter- 
mined upon  the  person  before  I  suggest 
the  event  ?,"  said  Frederick.    "  One  does 


naturally,  I  suppose  ;  but  let  us  imagine 
that  to  be  done,  and  there  still  remains 
a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  Is  this  all  you  can  tell  me,  Freder- 
ick ?  "  said  his  mother,  aghast. 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is  not  all.  It  is  all  I 
have  any  right  to  tell  you,  for  I  have 
taken  no  decisive  steps.  You  must  be 
aware,  mother,  that  before  I  do  so  I  must 
ascertain  what  your  intentions  are  —  what 
you  are  willing  to  do  for  me.  I  can't  live 
with  a  wife  and  an  establishment  upon 
what  I  have.  You  would  not  like,  I  pre- 
sume, to  see  your  son  in  a  back  street, 
with  a  maid-of-all-work,  living  upon  next 
to  nothing." 

"  Frederick,  you  have  never  given  me 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  were 
thinking  of  this  ;  you  have  taken  me  by 
surprise.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  in  a  mo- 
ment without  any  warning,  without  the 
least  indication  —  Frederick,  for  Heav- 
en's sake,"  cried  Mrs.  Eastwood,  struck 
by  sudden  terror,  "tell  me  who  is  the 
lady  ?  do  not  keep  me  in  this  suspense. 
You  cannot  surely  mean " 

She  was  about  to  say  Innocent ;  but 
with  natural  delicacy  she  paused,  looking 
anxiously  at  him. 

"  I  don't  mean  anybody  that  you  have 
seen,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "  What  is 
the  use  of  going  into  particulars  ?  If  I 
told  you  her  name  a  hundred  times  over 
you  would  be  none  the  wiser." 

"  I  am  the  wiser  already.  I  am  re- 
lieved of  one  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood  ; 
"but,  Frederick,  more  than  ever,  if  this 
is  the  case,  you  ought  to  be  careful  about 
that  poor  child.  How  can  you  tell  what 
fancies  you  are  putting  into  her  head  ? 
You  have  made  me  most  anxious,  both 
on  your  account  and  hers." 

"  Pshaw  !  Mother,  I  wish  you  would 
put  away  those  womanish  notions  of 
yours,  and  for  once  understand  what  a 
man  is  thinking  of  when  he  has  a  serious 
object  in  hand.  Dismiss  all  this  non- 
sense about  that  baby  Innocent.  If  she 
is  a  little  fool,  is  it  my  fault  ?  " 

"  If  I  was  in  your  position,  Frederick, 
I  should  feel  it  to  be  serious,  and  very 
much  my  fault." 

"  Good  heavens  !  this  is  how  you  treat 
a  man  when  he  wants  to  talk  to  you  se- 
riously. Will  you  pay  a  little  attention 
to  me  for  once  without  dragging  in  some- 
body else  ?  " 

"  I  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  you 
one  time  and  another,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood ;  "  and  unless  you  can  speak  to 
your  mother,  Frederick,  with  proper  re- 
spect  " 
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"  Oh  dear,  yes,  certainly,  as  much  as 
you  like,'*  he  cried.  "  I  don't  suppose 
you  want  me  to  say  Honoured  Madam, 
or  go  down  on  my  knees  for  your  bless- 
ing." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during 
which  the  fumes  of  this  little  quarrel  dis- 
sipated themselves.  He  did  not  want  to 
quarrel  —  it  was  contrary  to  his  interests. 
And  neither  did  she. 

"  We  need  not  make  a  fuss  about  it," 
he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone.  "  It  is  nat- 
ural enough.  I  shall  be  seven-and-twenty 
presently,  which  is  not  so  unripe  an  age. 
I  have  got  on  well  enough  hitherto- living 
at  home,  though  I  have  never  had  a  penny 
to  spare,  and  I  daresay  there  are  a  few 
debts  here  and  there  to  look  up  ;  but,  of 
course,  if  I  married  the  thing  would  be 
simply  impossible.  We  could  not  come 
and  live  with  you  here,  even  if  we  wished 
it,  and  unless  you  could  make  a  tolerable 
allowance  of  course  it  is  useless  for  me 
to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  A  tolerable  allowance  !  Frederick, 
that  is  what  Mr.  Molyneux  is  asking  for 
Nelly." 

"  I'd  see  him  at  Jericho  first,"  said 
Frederick ;  "  a  miserly  old  villain,  who  has 
money  enough  to  set  up  a  dozen  sons. 
Why  should  be  come  to  you  ?  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you,  mother,  the  very 
great  difference  there  is  between  Nelly, 
who  is  only  your  daughter,  and  myself, 
the  eldest  son." 

"  Has  the  lady  anything  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  skilfully  making  a  diversion. 
"  I  hope  she  is  very  nice,  my  dear,  and 
very  good,  both  for  your  sake  and  my 
own  ;  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  have 
you  mercenary  in  your  marriage ;  but 
still  I  should  like  to  know  —  has  she  any- 
thing ?  I  take  it  for  granted  she  has  nice 
connections,  and  everything  else  satis- 
factory." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  her 
means,"  said  Frederick,  in  a  lordly  and 
splendid  way.  "  That  is  a  question  I 
never  thought  of  asking.  She  may  be 
richer  than  I  am,  though  that  is  not  say- 
ing much,  or  she  may  not  have  a  penny. 
I  cannot  tell  you.  That  is  the  last  thing 
I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
ask." 

"  And  indeed  you  are  quite  right," 
said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  faltering.  She  had 
herself  inculcated  this  doctrine.  Merce- 
nary marriages  she  had  held  up  many 
and  many  a  time  to  the  scorn  of  her 
family  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  make  a 
mercenary  marriage  and  another  to  in- 
quire whether  the  future  partner  of  your 


days  has  anything  —  "for  her  own  sake," 
said  Mrs.  Eastwood.  But  as  Frederick 
was  in  a  disagreeable  state  of  mind,  and 
ready  to  take  offence  on  the  smallest 
provocation,  she  did  not  take  up  this  view 
of  the  question.  The  great  revelation  it- 
self was  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered. 
"  May  I  not  know  something  at  least 
about  her,  Frederick.?  Where  did  you 
meet  her  ?  So  it  is  this  that  has  ab- 
sorbed you  so  much  for  some  time  ?  I 
have  noticed  it,  though  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  Is  she  pretty,  is  she  nice  ? 
Do  I  know  her  ?  You  will'  not  refuse  to 
tell  me  something  about  her,  my  dear." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  there  is  nothing 
settled.  It  would  be  unfair  to  her  until  I 
know  myself,"  said  Frederick;  "but, 
mother,  the  first  part  is  entirely  within 
your  power.     And  this  is  what  I  wanted 

—  not  to  pour  out  any  sentimental  secrets 
into  your  ear,  but  to  ask  what  I  shall  have 
to  calculate  upon.  Of  course,"  said  the 
young  man,  whose  veins  were  boiling  with 
impatience,  "  unless  I  have  some  satis- 
factory settlement  with  you  it  would  be 
dishonourable  for  me  to  open  my  lips  at 
all." 

Mrs.  Eastwood  was  silent.  She  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  utterance.  Was 
Molyneux  right  after  all  ?  Was  it  to  be 
a  struggle  to  the  death   from  henceforth 

—  the  children  tr3ang  how  much  they 
could  get,  the  parent  how  much  she  could 
withhold  ?  She  had  not  heard  this  sug- 
gestion made  in  words  ;  but  something 
like  it  she  asked  herself  piteously,  con- 
fused, and  startled,  and  more  shocked  at 
herself  for  the  shock  and  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  this  demand  produced  on 
her  than  with  her  son  for  making  it. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  was  not  ready 
instantly  on  the  spot  to  give  to  him  and 
all  of  them  whatever  they  wanted  to  make 
them  happy  ?  She  had  said  it  of  herself, 
and  she  believed  it,  that  had  they  asked  for 
the  heart  ouc  of  her  bosom  she  would 
have  given  it,  and  a  kind  of  horror  of  her- 
self fell  upon  her,  when  she  felt  for  the 
second  time  a  rising  of  reluctance  and  al- 
most resistance  within  her.  On  that  well- 
remembered  morning  when  the  first  appeal 
of  this  kind  had  been  made  to  her,  when 
Frederick  had  come  to  her  bedside  and 
told  her  he  was  ruined,  no  such  feeling 
had  been  in  her  mind.  She  had  cast 
about  instantly  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
had  made  her  sacrifice,  with  poignant 
grief  for  the  cause,  yet  with  a  distinct 
pleasure  in  the  power  of  succouring  her 
boy.  But  this  demand  upon  her  excited 
no  such  feeling.     Is   it  possible   that  a 
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mother  can  deny  her  child  anything  that 
is  for  his  good  ?  she  had  asked  often 
enough  —  and  now  she  herself  was  in  the 
position  of  denying.  It  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  all  her  past  principles  of  ac- 
tion, of  all  that  she  had  believed  and  held 
by  throughout  her  life.  What  did  she 
care  for  in  this  world  except  her  children  ? 
What  was  there  in  this  world  that  she 
would  not  give  up  for  her  children  .?  And 
yet  she  had  (it  was  incredible)  arrived  at 
a  moment  when  two  of  them  asked  a  sac- 
rifice from  her  for  their  happiness,  which 
in  the  depths  of  her  heart  she  knew  her- 
self unwilling  to  make. 

"You  do  not  make  me  any  answer, 
mother,"  said  Frederick. 

"  I  cannot  all  at  once,"  she  said,  feeling 
desperately  that  to  gain  time  was  the  best 
she  could  do.  "  You  forget,  Frederick, 
that  I  was  totally  unprepared." 

"  But  you  must  have  foreseen  that  such 
a  thing  would  happen  some  day,"  he  said. 

"  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  no  doubt, 
but  I  don't  think  I  had  thought  of  it.  Of 
course  I  hoped  you  would  both  marry," 
she  said,  falteringly.  Stray  and  vague 
thoughts  that  the  marriage  of  her  chil- 
dren should  not  have  involved  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  this  attack  upon  herself 
floated  through  her  mind  —  but  she  was 
so  deeply  penetrated  by  the  absolute  hor- 
ror of  her  own  reluctance  to  satisfy  them, 
that  she  felt  unable  to  suggest  any  possi- 
ble blame  except  to  herself. 

"  I  must  beg,  mother,"  said  Frederick, 
"  that  you  will  not  speak  of  Nelly  and 
myself  as  if  we  were  exactly  i^n  the  same 
position.  Nelly  has  her  fortune.  Any 
further  demand  on  -iier  part  is  quite  ridic- 
ulous. I,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have 
the  credit  of  the  family  to  keep  up.  I 
shall  actually  be  the  head  of  the  family  on 
your  death " 

On  your  death!  Is  there  any  hurnan 
mind  which  is  not  conscious  of  a  startling 
thrill  and  wince  when  these  words  are 
said  ?  Mrs.  Eastwood  nodded  her  head 
in  acquiescence,  but  felt  as  if  her  son  had 
calmly  fitted  and  fired  an  arrow  which 
went  tingling  into  her  heart.  Of  course, 
what  he  said  was  quite  true. 

"  I  will  consider  the  whole  question 
carefully,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which 
changed  in  spite  of  herself,  "  and  I  will 
ask  advice.  It  is  strange  to  take  advice 
between  my  children  and  myself,  but  you 
have  often  told  me,  Frederick,  I  did  not 
understand  business.  I  must  think  it  all 
over  carefully  before  I  can  give  you  any 
answer.     I  have  the  boys  to  consider  too." 

This  she  said  in  a  very  low  tone,  not 


for  Frederick,  but  for  herself  ;  for  indeed 
it  was  at  the  bar  of  a  private  court  of  her 
own  that  she  was  standing,  striving  to 
defend  herself,  which  was  not  easy.  She 
said  this  humbly  by  way  of  explanation 
to  the  judge  sitting  there,  who  was  a  hard 
judge  and  received  no  weak  excuses. 

"The  boys,  pshaw  !  "  said  Frederick. 
"  If  Dick  goes  to  India,  and  Jenny  into 
the  Church,  they  are  both  provided  for. 
I  do  not  see  that  you  need  to  trouble  your- 
self about  the  boys " 

"  If  you  had  gone  into  the  Church  you 
would  have  been  well  provided  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Eastwood.  "Jenny  may  have  diffi- 
culties too " 

"  Oh,  I  would  make  short  work  with 
Jenny's  difficulties  ! "  said  Frederick. 
That  was  totally  a  different  question.  He 
went  on  expounding  his  views  to  her 
about  his  brothers  till  Mrs.  Eastwood 
found  the  evening  cold,  and  went  in  shiv- 
ering a  little  and  far  from  happy.  She 
had  come  to  one  of  the  enigmas  of  hfe 
of  which  the  yf;z  w<?/  was  yet  to  find,  and 
out  of  which  she  could  not  see  her  way. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
AMANDA. 

Frederick's  fever  had  come  to  a  cri- 
sis. The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and, 
without  waiting  his  mother's  answer,  he 
went  down  to  Sterborne  in  the  afternoon. 
He  could  wait  no  longer.  Sterborne  is  a 
little  town  with  a  large  old  church.  It 
would  be  almost  a  village  but  for  the  • 
Minster,  which  gives  it  dignity  ;  and  all 
the  people  of  the  place  are  accustomed 
to  consider  the  Minster  as  their  private 
property,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  strangers  as 
something  in  which  they  themselves  have 
had  a  hand,  and  for  which  thanks  are  due 
to  them  —  and  not  only  thanks,  but  shil- 
Hngs  and  sixpences.  Frederick's  arrival 
at  the  little  inn  was  accordingly  set  down 
without  doubt  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Minster  ;  and  while  he  ate  his  luncheon 
the  guides  who  particularly  attached 
themselves  to  that  establishment  collect- 
ed outside,  to  be  ready  for  his  service  as 
soon  as  he  should  appear. 

"  The  Minster,  Sir  ?  here  you  are,  Sir  ! " 
said  one  sharp,  small,  creature,  half  man, 
half  boy,  with  elf  looks  and  unnaturally 
bright  eyes.  "  I'm  the  reg'lar  guide," 
said  another.  "  Them  fellows  there  don't 
know  nothing  —  not  a  single  haltar,  or 
the  names  of  the  tombs  as  are  all  about 
the  place."  "  I  can  do  you  a  rubbing  of 
the  brasses.  Sir."  "  Here's  photographs, 
Sir,  of  all  the  favourite  aspects." 
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Thus  he  was  surrounded  and  beset. 
He  could  have  knocked  them  all  down, 
with  pleasure,  as  they  struggled  in  his 
way ;  but  as  that  was  not  practicable,  he 
threw  their  ranks  into  utter  rout  by  say- 
ing plainly,  "  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
Minster"  —  a  speech  which  filled  the 
crowd  of  Sterborne  with  absolute  con- 
sternation, and  almost  produced  an  insur- 
rection in  the  place.  That  any  man 
should  profess  himself  indifferent  to  the 
centre  of  their  town  and  the  world  star- 
tled them  beyond  measure.  What  did 
he  come  to  Sterborne  for,  if  not  to  see 
the  Minster  ?  While  they  dispersed 
from  his  path,  with  an  assured  conviction 
in  their  minds  that  he  must  be  an  infidel 
and  revolutionary,  Frederick  called  the 
imp  who  had  first  offered  his  services. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Mr.  Batty's,"  said 
he. 

"  To  old  Batty's  ?  "  cried  the  lad,  turn- 
ing a  somersault  on  the  spot :  "  here  you 
are.  Sir." 

"  He's  going  to  old  Batty's  ! "  cried 
one  of  the  assistants  :  and  there  was  a 
roar  of  laughter,  which  Frederick  did  not 
understand,  but  which  made  him  angry 
by  instinct. 

"  Why  did  they  laugh  ? "  he  asked, 
when  he  had  left  that  mob  behind  him, 
and  was  following  his  guide  through  the 
High  Street. 

"  We  all  laughs  at  old  Batty,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  For  what  reason  ?  "  said  Frederick, 
sternly :  but  his  conductor  only  laughed 
once  more.  To  tell  the  truth  there  was 
no  reason.  The  ragamuffins  of  the  place 
had  made  a  custom  of  it  ;  they  "  always 
laughed,"  but  they  could  give  no  reason 
why.  Nevertheless,  this  very  circum- 
stance chilled  Frederick.  It  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  stop  him  in  his  en- 
terprise, but  it  chilled  him.  His  old 
self  —  his  serious  self  —  sprang  up  at 
once,  and  looked  his  infatuated  and  im- 
passioned self  in  the  face,  and  asked  him 
how  he  would  like  to  be  the  son-in-law 
of  a  man  at  whom  the  very  ragamuffins 
laughed.  His  foolish  self  replied  that  the 
die  was  cast,  that  he  had  committed  him- 
self, and  had  no  way  of  escape  —  which, 
indeed,  was  a  mere  pretence,  since  he  had 
as  yet  neither  seen  the  lady  of  his  love 
nor  any  one  belonging  to  her  ;  but  it  an- 
swered his  purpose,  and  stopped  the 
mouth  of  the  gainsayer. 

Batty's  house  was  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  little  town.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
house,  low  and  straggling,  opening  direct 
from  the  road,  with  a  little  brass  knock- 


ered  door,  raised  by  one  white  step  from 
the  pavement.  The  door  opened  into  a 
long  passage  at  the  end  of  which  was  an- 
other door,  which  stood  wide  open, 
showing  a  large  garden,  green  and  bright 
with  the  afternoon  sunshine.  Mr.  Bitty 
was  not  at  home,  the  niaid  informed  him 
who  opened  the  door  ;  but  if  the  gentle- 
man would  walk  into  the  drawing-room  or 
the  garden  she  would  see  whether  Miss 
Batty  was  visible.  Frederick,  in  his  rest- 
lessness and  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
prefierred  the  latter  and  went  into  the  gar- 
den in  a  strange,  tremulous  state  of  ex- 
citement scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
about. 

The  house  had  looked  pretty  and  small 
from  the  front,  with  rows  of  small  twink- 
ling windows  and  a  low  roof ;  but  at  the 
back  the  impression  was  very  different. 
Various  rooms  built  on  to  the  original 
corps  du  logis  stood  out  into  the  lawn, 
with  gVeat  bow  windows,  with  green  turf 
at  their  feet  and  creeping  plants  mantling 
about  them.  One  of  these,  evidently  the 
drawing-room,  displayed  handsome  and 
luxurious  furniture,  of  a  tasteless  but 
costly  kind,  through  the  softly  fluttering 
lace  curtains.  The  garden  itself  was 
large  and  beautifully  cared  for,  showing 
both  wealth  and  understanding.  This 
gave  a  little  comfort  to  Frederick's  mind, 
for  gardening  is  an  aristocratic  taste.  He 
pleased  himself  with  thinking  that  per- 
haps this  was  Amanda's  doing  ;  for  no 
one  could  suspect  Batty  himself  of  caring 
so  much  for  mere  beauty.  He  walked 
about  the  beds  and  bosquets  with  a  sur- 
prised sense  of  pleasure,  finding  the  sur- 
roundings so  much  more  graceful  than  he 
had  hoped — and  began  to  feel  that  his 
passion  was  thus  justified.  Presently  she 
would  appear,  and  fill  those  paths  with 
light.  It  would  be  very  different  from 
the  aspect  under  which  she  appeared  in 
the  London  hotel.  Here  she  was  at  home, 
surrounded  by  circumstances  which  she 
herself  had  moulded,  which  were  sweetly 
adapted  to  her ;  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  could  see  her  as  she  was.  A 
hope  of  something  better  than  he  had  yet 
known,  better  than  he  deserved,  stole 
over  Frederick's  mind.  He  had  fallen  in 
love  with  mere  beauty  —  that  beauty 
which  is  but  skin  deep,  and  which  all 
moralists  preach  against.  Could  it  be 
that  in  so  doing  he  was  to  find  goodness, 
good  taste,  and  refinement,  too  ? 

While  he  was  thus  musing,  the  sound 
of  voices  reached  him  from  one  of  the 
open  windows.  It  was  a  warm  afternoon, 
almost  hke  summer.     A  glimmer  of  fire- 
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light  made  itself  visible  in  at  least  two  of 
the  rooms,  and  in  both  of  these  the  win- 
dows were  open.  Frederick  had  no  in- 
tention of  eavesdropping,  but  when  he 
heard  the  voice  which  he  remembered 
so  well,  he  pricked  up  his  ears.  I  am 
afraid  there  are  few  lovers  who  would  not 
have  done  so.  At  first  the  talking  was 
vagus  —  not  clear  enough  to  reach  him  ; 
but  after  a  while  it  became  louder  in  tone. 
The  first  to  make  itself  heard  was  a 
voice  which  whimpered  and  complained  — 
"After  twenty  years'  work  for  him  and 
his  :  twenty  years  !  "  it  said  ;  and  it  wa- 
vered about  as  if  the  speaker  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  with  agitation. 
Sometimes  she  would  stand  still,  and  ad- 
dress the  person  to  whom  she  was  speak- 
ing, varying  from  complaint  to  anger. 
Frederick  did  not  know  this  voice.  It  was 
only  when  another  speaker  burst  in,  in  a 
still  louder  tone,  that  the  situation  be- 
came at  all  clear  to  him.  The  second 
voice  rang  at  once  into  his  heart.  It  was 
melodious  enough  in  its  ordinary  sound 
—  a  round,  full  voice,  not  without  sweet- 
ness ;  but  something  altogether  new  and 
unexpected  came  into  it  with  these  sharp- 
er and  louder  tones. 

"  You  are  free  to  go  away  whenever 
you  choose,"  Amanda  cried.  "  I  will  not 
be  troubled  like  this.  You  know  what  all 
the  doctors  have  said,  and  how  wicked  it 
is  to  worry  me.  No  one  can  know  bet- 
ter than  you  do.  You  are  a  wretch  ;  you 
have  no  kindness,  no  feeling.  Because 
you  have  quarrelled  with  Papa  you  want 
to  kill  me.  What  is  the  use  of  bullying 
me  ?  You  know  you  can  go,  as  soon  as 
ever  you  please.  Go,  and  be  done  with 
it.  You  are  always  threatening,  always 
saying  what  you  will  do " 

"  Go  !  "  said  the  other  ;  "  Oh,  'Manda, 
you  to  speak  of  feeling  !  when  I  have 
been  here  twenty  years,  and  taken  care 
of  you  from  your  childhood.  But  you  are 
as  cold  and  as  hard  as  a  millstone, 
though  you  are  so  pretty.  Oh,  if  people 
only  knew  how  you  can  talk,  and  how 
heartless  you  are,  and  the  things  you  say 
to  your  mother's  own  sister  —  her  that 
has  brought  you  up  and  taken  care  of 
you  for  twenty  years  !  " 

"  Taken  care  of  me,  indeed,"  cried 
Amanda  ;  "  any  servant  could  have  taken 
care  of  me.  You  have  been  a  nuisance 
since  ever  I  can  recollect :  always  re- 
minding one  that  Mamma  was  not  a  lady, 
and  pulling  us  down  as  far  as  you  could. 
What  were  you  ?  Nothing  but  a  lady's 
maid.  Here  you've  been  tried  to  be 
made    a    lady    of,    and    had    handsome 


dresses  given  you,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
Of  course  it  was  for  our  own  sakes. 
What  was  there  in  you  to  make  us  take 
any  trouble  ?  You  are  old,  you  are  plain, 
and  vulgar,  and  disagreeable.  What  right 
have  you  to  be  kept  like  a  lady  in  Pa's 
house  ?  You  are  only  good  enough  to 
scrub  the  floor.  Why  have  you  always 
stayed  on  when  nobody  wanted  you  ?  I 
suppose  you  thought  you  might  marry  Pa 
when  Ma  was  dead  and  gone,  though  it's 
against  the  law.  Of  course  that  was 
what  you  wanted  —  to  be  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  get  him  under  your  thumb, 
and  rule  over  me.  Try  it.  Aunty  !  You 
won't  find  me  so  easy  to  rule  over  ! 
Just  try  !  An  old,  ugly,  vulgar,  spiteful 
creature,  with  no  recommendation  and 
no  character " 

"'Manda,  'Manda,"  cried  the  other, 
"  Oh,  don't  be  so  cruel  ! " 

"  I  will  be  cruel,  if  you  call  that  cruel. 
There's  more  than  that  coming.  What 
is  the  good  of  you,  but  to  make  a  slave 
and  a  drudge  of  ?  Why  should  Pa  keep 
you,  but  for  that  ?  Aunty,  indeed  !  He 
was  a  fool  ever  to  let  me  call  you  so. 
And  so  he  is,  a  soft-hearted  fool,  or  he 
never  would  have  kept  you  on  for  years 
and  years.  If  he  had  but  asked  me,  you 
should  have  been  packed  off  ages  ago. 
You  to  put  on  airs,  indeed,  and  say  you 
won't  do  anything  you're  told  to  do  !  Go, 
this  minute,  you  wicked  woman,  and  don't 
worry  me.  Fancy,  me  !  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  you  as  if  you  were  worthy  to  be 
listened  to  —  you  who  are  no  better  than 
the  dirt  under  my  feet." 

"'Manda,  you  dare  to  speak  hke  that 
to  your  own  flesh  and  blood  !  " 

"  I  dare  do  a  great  deal  more,"  cried 
Amanda.  "  I  dare  to  turn  you  out  of 
doors,  bag  and  baggage  ;  and  I  will,  if 
you  don't  mind.  You  old  Jezebel  —  you 
old  hag,  as  Pa  says  —  you  horrid  painted 
witch  —  you  w'cked  woman  !  Get  out  of 
my  sight,  or  I'll  throw  something  at  you 
—  I  will !  Go  away !  If  you  are  not 
gone  in  one  moment  —  you  witch  —  you 
old  hag! " 

Here  a  smash  of  something  breaking 
told  that  the  gentle  Amanda  had  kept  her 
word.  There  was  a  suppressed  cry^  a 
scuffle,  a  scream,  and  then  the  bell  rung 
violently. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  it's  my  fault,"  cried 
the  other  voice,  wdth  a  whimpering  cry. 
"  Bring  the  bottle  out  of  her  room  —  the 
one  at  her  bedside.  Give  me  the  eau-de- 
cologne.  Here's  she  been  and  fainted. 
Quick  !  Quick  !  'Manda  !  I  didn't  mean 
it,  dear  !    I  don't  mind  !    'Manda  !    Lord, 
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you   were   red  enough  just  now  —  don't 
look  so  dead  white  !  " 

Was  it  Frederick's  guardian  angel  that 
had  made  him  an  auditor  of  this  scene  ?  •  disgusted. 


see  her,  behold  her  beauty  once  more  — 
give  himself  that  last  pleasure  ?  He 
would  never  seek  her  again ;  she  had 
revolted,  turned  his  mind 
The  loud  voice  declaiming,  the  string  of  '  away  from  her.  But  since  he  was  already 
abusive  words,  the  clash  of  the  missile  |so  near,  since  he  had  given  his  card, 
thrown,  were  horrible  and  strange  to  him  since  it  would  be  known  at  once  why  he 
as  the  language  of  demons.  He  was  |  went  away,  this  once,  not  for  love,  but 
thunderstruck.  Her  language  had  not  for  scornful  gratification  of  his  contempt- 
always  been  pleasant  to  him,  but  he  was  ^  uous  admiration,  just  as  he  would  look  at 
not  prepared  for  anything  like  this.  He  !  a  statue  or  picture,  he  would  see  her 
walked  up  and  down  in   a  state  of  mind  \  again. 

which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  I  This  was  the  foolish  reasoning  with 
His  first  impulse  was  flight.  There  was  |  which  he  subdued  the  wiser  instinct  that 
still  time  for  him  to  get  away  altogether,  I  prompted  him  to  fly.  Why  should  he 
to  escape  from  this  horrible  infatuation,  !  fly  .?  A  woman  capable  of  speaking,  act- 
to  escape  from  her  and  her  dreadful  |  ing,  thinking  as  this  woman  had  done, 
father,  and  everything  belonging  to  her.  j  could  no  longer  have  any  power  over  a 
Should  he  go  ?  Then  he  reflected  he  man  who,  whatever  might  be  his  moral 
had  given  his  card,  and  so  far  compro-  j  character,  had  still  the  tastes  and  im- 
mised  himself.  Was  thi  •  sufficient  to  :  pulses  of  a  gentleman.  She  had  made  an 
detain  a  man  who  had  just  been  subjected  [  end  of  her  sway  over  him,  he  thought ; 
to  the  hardest  trial  in  the  world,  a  sudden  |  that  dream  could  never  come  back  again, 
disgust  for  the  woman  whom  he  thought :  Nobody  but  a  madman  would  ask  such  a 
he  loved  ?  Frederick  stood  still,  he  |  creature  to  marry  him.  To  marry  him  ? 
paused,  his  heart  was  rent  in  two.     He  |  to  be  taken  to   his  mother's  house,  and 


was  within  reach  of  her,  almost  within 
sight  of  her,  and  must  he  go  without  see- 
ing her,  unworthy  as  she  might  be  ?  It 
was  not  necessary,  he  said  to  himself, 
that    anything    should    follow,    that    he 


promoted  into  the  society  of  gentlefolk  ? 
Never  !  He  laughed  bitterly  at  the  no- 
tion. But,  thank  Heaven  !  he  had  not 
betrayed  himself.  Thank  Heaven  !  that, 
merely  to  see  her  would  commit  him  to 


should  carry  out  the  intention  with  which  '  nothing.  No,  he  ended  by  convincing 
he  came.  That  was  impossible  —  how- 1  himself  the  most  manly  course  was  to 
ever  lovely  and  sweet  and  fair  she  might  |  pay  his  visit  as  if  nothing  had  happened,- 
be,  he  would  not  take  a  low-bred  terma-  j  to  see  the  syren  who  was  no  longer  a 
gant  into  his  bosom.  No,  no  !  that  was  syren  to  him,  but  only  a  beautiful  piece 
over  for  ever.  But  how  could  he  go  I  of  flesh  and  blood,  whom  he  might  look 
without  seeing  her,  after  he  had  given  |  at,  and  r.dmire  like  a  statue.  This  was, 
his  card  and  announced  himself  ?  This  he  repeated  to  himself,  the  most  manly 
would  be  to  expose  himself  to  her  wrath  course.  The  phrase  was  pleasant  to  him. 
and  her  father's,  in  whose  power  to  some  To  run  away  would  look  as  if  he  had  no 
extent  he  was.  He  could  hear  the  voices  confidence  in  his  own  moral  force  and 
through  the  open  window  as  he  wan- !  power  of  resisting  temptation.  "But  the 
dered  about  the  garden  arguing  with  fact  was  that  there  could  be  no  longer 
himself.  Should  he  go  ?  Should  he  ''  any  temptation  in  the  matter.  To  see 
stay  ?  Strangely  enough,  though  he  had  ;  her,  and  prove  to  himself  that  disgust 
been  told  that  agitation  might  be  fatal  to  had  altogether  destroyed  the  fierce  violent 
her,  he  was  not  anxious  about  her,  though  ;  wild  love  which  had  swallowed  up  all  his 
he  surmised  that  she  had  fainted.  His  |  better  resolution,  was  the  only  manly 
disgust  took  this  form.     If  she  were  ill   course  to  take. 

after  her  outbreak,  she  deserved  it.  On  I  He  was  standing  by  one  of  the  flower- 
the  whole  he  was  almost  pleased  that  she  beds,  stamping  down  unconsciously  with 
should  be  ill.  She  had  humiliated  him  '  his  boot  the  border  of  long-leaved  cro- 
as  well  as  herself,  and  he  had  a  vindictive  !  cuses  which  had  gone  out  of  flower,  but 
satisfaction  in  feeling  that  she  was  pun- ;  quite  unaware  of  the  damage  he  was  do- 
ished  for  it ;  but  further  than  this  he  did  ing,  when  the  maid  who  admitted  him 
not  go.  No  ;  of  course  all  was  over  ;  he  ■  came  back.  She  apologized  for  keeping 
could  never  be  her  suitor,  never  ask  her  him  so  long  waiting.  Miss  'Manda  had 
to  give  him  the  hand  with  which  she  had  ',  been  taken  bad  sudden  —  one  of  her  bad 
thrown  something  which  crashed  and  turns  —  nothing  out  of  the  common  — 
broke  at  her  companion's  head.  Never !  but  now  was  better,  and  would  he  go  up- 
that  was   over ;  but  why  should   not  he   stairs  please  ? 
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"  Was  she  well  enough  to  see  him  ? " 
Frederick  asked,  with  a  momentary  thrill 
of  alarm,  feeling  his  heart  begin  to  beat. 

"  Oh,  quite  well  enough.  They  don't 
last  long,  these  bad  turns.  You  will  find 
her  a  bit  shaken,  sir,  and  she  didn't  ought 
to  be  excited  or  put  out,  but  she's  bet- 
ter," said  the  maid.  Better !  the  scold, 
the  termagant,  the  beautiful  fury ;  but 
still  Frederick's  heart  beat  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  again. 

She  was  lying'  on  a  sofa  close  to  the 
open  window,  looking  very  pale  and  lan- 
guid, just  as  she  had  been  on  that  deli- 
cious evening  which  he  had  last  spent  in 
her  company,  looking  as  if  nothing  but 
gentle  words  could  ever  come  out  of  those 
lovely  lips.  The  woman  whom  she  had 
called  Aunty,  and  whom  she  had  been 
abusing,  sat  by  her  holding  a  white  hand, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  modelled 
in  ivory.  Was  that  the  hand  ?  One  of 
IDOor  aunty's  cheeks  was  red  as  fire,  as  if 
she  had  been  struck  on  it,  and  she  had 
evidently  been  crying.  But  she  was  full 
of  solicitude  for  her  charge,  placing  the 
cushions  behind  her  comfortably,  and 
whispering  and  soothing  her.  Frederick 
asked  himself  if  he  had  been  in  a  dream. 
Amanda  held  out  her  other  hand  to  him 
with  gentle  languor,  and  smiled  at  him  an 
angelic  smile. 

"  Is  it  really  you,  Mr.  Frederick  East- 
wood .'' "  she  said.  "  We  have  been  won- 
dering over  your  card.  I  could  not  think 
what  could  keep  you  here.  Are  you  stay- 
ing at  the  Court  ?  But  Sir  Geoffrey  is 
not  at  home " 

"  No  ;  I  had  business  in  this  part  of 
•'  the  country,  and  thought  I  would  avail 
myself  of  your  father's  invitation  —  that 
is  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  must  return  to 
town  to-night,"  he  answered,  proud  of  his 
•own  fortitude,  but  feeling,  oh,  such  a 
melting  and  dissolving  of  all  his  resolu- 
tions. 

"  That  is  a  very  short  visit ;  but  I  hope 
Papa  may  be  able  to  persuade  you  to  stay 
longer,"  said  Amanda.  "  You  do  not 
mind  my  receiving  you  on  the  sofa  ?  I 
have  been  ill.  Oh,  you  must  not  be  too 
sorry  for  me,"  she  added,  laughing,  "  it 
was  m.y  own  fault,  —  entirely  my  own  fault. 
I  allowed  myself  to  get  into  a  passion.  I 
.  am  sure  you  never  did  such  a  thing.  Mr. 
Eastwood,  is  it  not  shocking  ?  I  got  an- 
gry at  poor  Aunty,  here.  Yes,  I  deserve 
to  be  whipped,  I  know  I  do,  —  and  I  al- 
ways am  punished,  though  not  more  than 
I  deserve.  They  told  me  you  were  in  the 
garden.     I  am  so  much   ashamed  of  my- 
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self,  —  did  you  know,  Mr.  Eastwood,  what 
a  naughty,  naughty  girl  I  was  ? " 

"I  heard  —  something,"  said  Freder- 
ick, feeling  all  his  armour  of  moral  proof, 
all  his  moral  courage  drop  from  him. 
This  fair  creature,  pale  with  agitation  and 
exhaustion,  smihng  softly  from  her  pil- 
low,—  caressing  the  hand  of  her  homely 
attendant, —  confessing  her  fault,  —  this 
a  termagant,  a  scold,  a  fury  !  The  thing 
was  ridiculous.  Let  him  disbelieve  his 
ears,  his  eyes,  all  his  senses,  rather  than 
give  up  his  faith  in  her. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  look  you  in  the 
face,"  said  Amanda,  putting  up  her  dis- 
engaged hand  to  hide  herself.  "  Oh,  I 
know  I  have  been  so  very  naughty.  Please 
forgive  me.  It  makes  me  so  ill  always. 
I  am  not  let  off.  I  get  my  punishment, 
but  not  more  than  I  deserve " 

"  Don't  speak  of  punishment !  "  said 
Frederick.  He  was  ready  to  pledge  his 
honour  that  no  word  which  was  not  good 
and  gentle  could  have  come  from  those 
lips.  Miss  'Manda  sighed  softly  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  not  a  good  temper.  I  never 
had.  Unless  it  is  born  with  you,  you  can 
never  get  it  by  trying,  — and  then,  when 
I  am  agitated,  it  makes  me  ill.  Nobody 
must  ever  cross  me,  you  know,  Mr.  East- 
wood, or  some  day  or  Other  I  shall  die. 
It  is  dreadful  to  think  you  may  die  any 
day  without  having  a  moment's  time  to 
prepare."  She  rounded  off  this  doleful 
anticipation  with  a  gentle  sigh.  She  lay 
back  upon  her  pillows  with  her  colour  be- 
ginning to  come  back,  but  with  a  delight- 
ful gravity  on  her  face.  She  throw  an 
inkstand  at  any  one  ?  it  was  totally  im- 
possible,—  though,  indeed,  there  was  a 
black  mark  on  the  carpet  which  a  maid 
was  mopping  up,  and  a  stain  of  ink  on 
the  front  of  Aunty's  dress  ;  but  this  must 
have  been  accidental.  Frederick  looked 
at  her  and  forgot  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  threw  away  his  independent 
judgment  and  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
It  must  have  been  a  mistake.  He  had  all 
but  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes,  but  he  felt 
it  could  not  be  true.  If  it  had  been  true, 
would  the  assailed  woman,  she  with  the 
stain  on  her  dress,  be  sitting  by  Aman- 
da's side,  still  holding  her  hand,  and  sooth- 
ing her  ?  It  must  have  been  an  accident. 
Nothing  more  easy  than  to  push  over  an 
inkstand  from  a  table.  It  was  the  sim- 
plest accident.  He  suggested  it  to  him- 
self first,  and  then  he  "believed  it  strenu- 
ously. He  drew  his  chair  close  by  the 
sofa,   and  asked  what  he   could    do.  to 
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amuse  her.  Could  he  read  to  her  ?  what 
could  he  do  ? 

"  Oh,  no,  —  if  you  can  only  stay  for  an 
hour  or  two,  talk  to  me,"  said  Amanda, 
"  tell  me  about  town.  I  hate  this  horrid 
little  place,  where  nothing  ever  happens. 
When  any  one  dies  it  keeps  us  quite 
lively.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  amuse- 
ment we  can  get.  Yes,  Mr.  Eastwood, 
sit  there,  —  you  have  town  written  all 
over  you.  It  is  so  nice  to  see  any  one 
from  London  ;  tell  me  how  the  parks  are 
looking,  and  what  ladies  are  most  talked 
of,  and  what  sort  of  dresses  are  being 
worn.  Tell  me  if  there  is  any  gossip  go- 
ing, or  stories  about  anybody  in  high  life. 
—  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to-day 
when  I  want  rousing  up.  Do  tell  me  all 
the  London  news." 

Frederick,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not 
much  learned  in  London  news.  Having 
been  brought  up  by  a  good  mother,  he 
hesitated  to  repeat  to  this  young  woman 
the  stories  he  had  heard  at  his  club  ;  for 
there  are  always  stories  floating  on  the 
surface  of  society,  and  they  are  always  to 
be  had  at  the  club.  After  a  while,  moved 
by  her  persuasion,  he  did  tell  her  some 
of  them,  to  her  intense  interest  and  grati- 
fication,—  a  gratification  which  aroused 
Frederick's  pleasure  in  telling,  and  made 
him  forget  his  scruples.  And  while  he 
amused  her,  and  received  the  flattering 
reward  of  her  interest  and  attention,  he 
was  again  inflamed  and  taken  possession 
of  by  her  beauty.  Everything  in  the 
shape  of  reason  melted  out  of  his  mind 
as  he  sat  by  Amanda's  side.  All  that  he 
thought  of  was  how  to  secure  her,  —  how 
soon  he  could  marry,  and  bind  to  himself 
that  beautifulest  form,  that  fairest  face. 
If  these  had  been  the  days  when  rash 
proceedings  were  possible,  Frederick  felt 
that  it  was  in  him  to  have  carried  her 
away  to  his  den,  as  a  wild  beast  carries 
his  prey.  The  first  moment  that  it  was 
possible,  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone 
together,  he  poured  out  the  story  of  his 
passion.  He  could  not  live  without  her, 
he  said,  —  to  go  away  again,  —  to  tear 
himself  from  her  side,  was  an  insupport- 
able idea.  Would  not  she  have  pity  upon 
him  ?  Thus,  this  foolish  young  man,  not- 
withstanding all  warnings,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immediate  interposition  of  provi- 
dence and  his  guardian  angel  to  save  him 
from  it,  rushed  upon  his  fate. 


From  Nature. 
JEREMIAH  HORROX. 

If  national  glory  can  ever  be  connected 
with  a  natural  phenomenon,  the  transit  of 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disc  may  be  said  to 
bring  peculiar  distinction  to  England. 
It  is  in  a  manner  inscribed  upon  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  pages  of  our  naval  his- 
tory ;  it  led  to  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able discoveries  for  which  mankind  is  in- 
debted to  our  geographical  enterprise, 
and  made  the  renov/n  of  our  most  famous 
navigator.  A  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  Cook,  the  phenomenon  itself  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  accu- 
rately observed  in  a  corner  of  England, 
by  an  English  youth,  self-taught,  and  pro- 
vided with  few  of  the  appliances  of  scien- 
tific research.  Now  that  the  spectacle,  so 
striking  in  itself,  so  sublime  in  the  in- 
frequent regularity  of  its  recurrence,  so 
important  as  the  key  to  numerous  astro- 
nomical problems,  is  again  attracting  the 
attention  of  civilized  mankind,  now  that 
the  expanse  of  ocean  from  Honolulu  to 
Kerguelen's  Land  is  about  to  be  dotted 
vv^ith  watchers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
earth,  the  occasion  appears  favourable  for 
recalling  the  memory  of  the  original  ob- 
server, Jeremiah  Horrox,  curate  of  Hoole, 
near  Preston,  in  his  day  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  of  English  hamlets. 

The  little  that  is  known  respecting 
Horrox's  family  and  circumstances  at 
least  suffices  to  reveal  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  The  place  of 
his  birth  was  Toxteth,  near  Liverpool. 
We  cannot  discover  that  the  date  usually 
assigned,  1619,  rests  on  any  good  author- 
ity, while  it  is  rendered  improbable  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  case  he  must  have 
been  matriculated  at  thirteen,  and  or- 
dained at  twenty.  The  first  letter  of  his 
that  has  been  preserved,  dated .  in  the 
summer  of  1636,  indicates  moreover,  a 
compass  of  astronomical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  a  general  maturity  of  mind,  hardly 
conceivable  in  a  youth  of  seventeen ; 
while  his  references  to  the  discourage- 
ments which,  previous  to  his  acquaintance 
with  his  sympathizing  correspondent,  had 
almost  induced  him  to  renounce  astro- 
nomical study,  bespeak  a  more  protracted 
period  of  investigation  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  such  early  years.  The 
date  1616,  though  unauthenticated  by  any 
external  testimony,  may  very  well  be  cor- 
rect. Notwithstanding  a  doubtful  report 
which  traces  his  family  to  Scotland,  his 
thoroughly  Lancastrian  patronymic  de- 
notes a  local  origin.  His  father's  profes- 
sion is  unknown  ;  we  suspect  him  to  have 
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been  a  schoolmaster.  The  family  dwell- 
ing is  usually  identified  with  a  house 
pulled  down  a  few  years  since  to  make 
room  for  the  railway  station.  The  family 
was  numerous,  and  although  it  cannot 
have  been  indigent,  Jeremiah's  matricula- 
tion as  a  sizar  at  Cambridge,  and  short 
stay  at  the  University,  prove  that  it  was 
not  rich.  His  entrance  at  Emmanuel 
College,  then  a  stronghold  of  Puritanism, 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  auspices  which 
presided  over  his  bringing  up.  This  ma- 
triculation took  place  on  July  5,  1632  ;  he 
certainly  left  the  university  without  a  de- 
gree, and  the  fact  of  his  first-recorded  as- 
tronomical observation,  June  7,  1635,  hav- 
ing been  made  at  Toxteth,  is  an  almost 
certain  testimony  of  his  recession  having 
taken  place  before  that  date.  Want  of 
means,  and  the  necessity  for  contributing 
to  the  support  of  his  family,  are  the  only 
assignable  reasons  for  a  step  which  must 
have  thrown  the  young  student  on  his 
own  resources,  as  regarded  books,  instru- 
ments, and  intellectual  companionship. 
The  first  glimpse  we  obtain  of  him  is 
from  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Crab- 
tree,  dated  June  21,  1636.  From  this  and 
subsequent  letters  we  gather  that  he  has 
been  for  at  least  a  year  an  observer  of 
the  heavens  ;  that  his  circumstances  are 
narrow,  and  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
the  books  and  instruments  he  desires  ; 
some,  however,  of  the  books  he  inciden- 
tally mentions  must  have  been  expensive, 
and  can  hardly  have  been  procured  by 
him  elsewhere  than  at  Cambridge.  A 
list  of  these  in  his  own  handwriting  is 
preserved,  and  has  been  noticed  by  Prof. 
De  Morgan,  who  ("  Companion  to  the  Al- 
manac "  1837)  points  out  that  not  one 
was  the  work  of  an  English  mathema- 
tician, or  printed  in  this  country.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  his  time  was  much 
engrossed  by  other  pursuits,  which  no 
doubt  bore  reference  to 'his  preparation 
for  orders,  and  to  his  exertions  to  sup- 
port himself  in  the  interi^i:!.  He  was,  in 
all  probability,  engaged  in  tuition,  to 
which  land-surveying,  or  some  similar 
occupation,  may  have  been  added.  Thus 
three  years  passed  by,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  we  find  him  curate  of  Hoole, 
a  village  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of 
Preston,  the  church  of  which  was  at  that 
period  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Croston.  The  patron  was  Sir 
Robert  Thorall,  the  incumbent  the  Rev. 
James  Hyatt.  Horrox  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  recommended  to  the  latter 
by  their  common  Puritanism,  Mr.  Hyatt 
having  been  one  of  the  ousted  ministers 


of  1662.  He  did  not,  however,  retain  his 
curacy  much  above  a  year ;  the  cause  of 
his  resignation  is  unknown. 

It  is  now  time  to  treat  more  specifi- 
cally of  Horrox's  correspondence  with 
Crabtree,  the  source  of  almost  all  our  in- 
formation respecting  him.  Crabtree,  a 
clothier  of  Broughton,  near  Manchester, 
was  one  of  a  small  band  of  worthies  by 
whom  astronomy  was  cultivated  in  the 
northern  counties  in  those  days,  som^e 
particulars  respecting  whom  will  be  found 
in  the  notes  to  Sherburne's  translation  of 
ManiHus.  These  letter?  survive  in  the 
Latin  version  of  Prof.  Wallis,  who  natu- 
rally omitted  whatever  had  no  immediate 
bearing  on  science.  .  A  re-examination  of 
the  originals,  should  these  still  be  extant  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  or  elsewhere,  might 
probably  result  m  the  retrieval  of  some  in- 
teresting biographical  particulars.  As  it 
is,  we  obtain  many  glimpses  of  the  scien- 
tific circumstances  of  the  day.  Errors 
were  inevitable  in  the  comparative  infancy 
of  astronomical  science,  and  the  mistakes 
of  the  master  were  naturally  a  snare  to 
the  pupil.  Horrox  was  for  a  time  not 
only  misled,  but  induced  to  distrust  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  observations  by  their 
incompatibility  with  those  of  Lansber- 
gius.  Crabtree  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
errors  of  the  latter,  and  thus  indirectly 
rendered  him  the  still  higher  service  of 
leading  him  to  recognize  the  greatness  of 
Kepler,  which  Lansbergius  had  dispar- 
aged. His  study  of  Kepler  led,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  his  own  great  discovery :  be- 
fore entering  upon  this,  however,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  dispatch  the  minor  mat- 
ters of  scientific  interest  contained  in  the 
correspondence.  It  is  curious  to  learn 
that  Horrox's  telescope  cost  him  only  2S. 
6d.,  and  was  nevertheless  better  than 
some  more  expensive  ones  which  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  He 
did  not  obtain  even  this  modest  instru- 
ment until  May  1638,  about  a  year  before 
Milton  viewed  the  moon  through  "  the 
optic  glass  "  of  "  the  Tuscan  artist "  :  — 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  from  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

The  "mute  inglorious  Miltons "  of 
Toxteth  seem  not  to  have  been  wholly 
incurious  respecting  the  researches  of 
their  fellow  villager,  who  speaks  in  an- 
other letter  of  having  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  Venus  in  her  crescent  phase  to 
"sundry  bystanders,"  who  however  were 
unable  to  discern  the  phenomenon  owing 
to  their  inexperience  in  the  use  of  the 
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instrument.  The  possession  of  a  tele- 
scope may  have  stimulated  his  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
its  inventor.  Four  months  later  we  find 
him  possessed  of  Galileo's  dialogue  on 
the  "  System  of  the  Universe,"  and  anx- 
ious to  procure  his  "  Nuncius  Sidereus," 
and  treatise  on  the  Solar  Spots.  He  had 
previously  speculated  upon  the  exact  pe- 
riod of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which 
he  sought  to  determine  by  a  combination 
of  astronomical  and  scriptural  data  ;  and 
upon  the  origin  of  comets,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  emitted  from  the  sun.  The 
phenomena  of  the  planetary  aphelion  and 
perihelion  had  likewise  engaged  his  at- 
tention, and  elicited  remarks  which  al- 
most seem  prophetic  of  the  great  discov- 
ery of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  observing 
the  setting  sun  he  had  noticed  a  ragged- 
ness  of  the  margin,  which  he  rightly 
attributed  to  atmospheric  conditions. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  his  life, 
when  unable  to  bestow  time  on  astronom- 
ical research,  he  commenced  an  attentive 
study  of  the  irregularity  of  the  tides,  from 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The 
Lancashire  coast,  where  the  recess  of  the 
tide  is  very  considerable,  is  highly  fa- 
vourable to  similar  observations. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  particular 
incident  which  has  immortalized  the  name 
of  Horrox,  his  observation  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1639  (O.  S.)  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  renown  to  have  been  the 
first  witness  of  the  phenomenon,  but  he 
had  in  addition  the  honour  of  supplying 
an  omission  of  Kepler's,  who  had  indeed 
predicted  the  transit  of  163 1,  but  had 
failed  to  point  out  the  occurrence  of 
another  eight  years  subsequently.  The 
transit  of  1631  had  not  been  observed 
owing  to  its  occurrence  at  night,  and 
that  of  1639  had  been  foreseen  by  no  one 
save  Horrox,  and  was  watched  by  no  one 
but  himself  and  his  friend  Crabtree,  whom 
he  apprised  of  the  forthcoming  event  in  a 
letter  dated  on  the  October  26  previous. 

We  borrow  Mr.  Whatton's  account  of 
the  observation  ("  Life  of  Jeremiah  Hor- 
rox," pp.  44-46). 

After  having  deliberated  on  the  best  method 
of  making  the  observation,  he  determined  to 
admit  the  sun's  image  into  a,  dark  room, 
through  a  telescope  properly  adjusted  for  the 
purpose,  instead  of  receiving  it  through  a  hole 
in  the  shutter  merely,  as  recommended  by 
Kepler.  He  considered  that  by  the  latter 
method  the  delineation  would  not  be  so  per- 
fect, unless  it  were  taken  at  a  greater  distance 


the  highest  impor- 


!  from  the  aperture  than  the  narrowness  of  his 
'  apartment  would  allow;  neither  was  it  likely 
that  the  diameter  of  Venus  would  be  so  well 
defined;  whereas  his  telescope,  through  which 
i  he  had  often  observed  the  solar  spots,  would 
I  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  diameter  of  the 
I  planet,  and  to  divide  the  sun's  limb  with  con- 
I  siderable  accuracy.     Accordingly,  having  de- 
j  scribed  a  circle  of  about  six  inches  diameter 
!  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  he  divided  its  circum- 
'  ference  into  3600,  and  its  diameter  into  120 
I  equal  parts,  .  .  .  When  the  proper  time  came, 
I  he  adjusted  his  apparatus  so  that  the  image  of 
I  the  sun  should  be  transmitted  perpendicularly 
to  the  paper,  and  exactly  fill  the  circle  he  had 
described.     From  his  own  calculations  he  had 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  transit  would  take 
j  place,  at  the  earliest,  before  three  o'clock  in 
j  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  but  as  it  appeared 
from  the  tables  of  others  that  it  might  occur 
!  somewhat  sooner,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  disappointment,  he  began  to  observe  about 
mid-day  on  the   23rd.     Having   continued  to 
watch  with  unremitting  care  for  upwards  of 
four-and-twenty  hours,  excepting  during  cer- 
tain intervals  of  the  next  day  when,  as  he  tells 
us,  he  was  called  away  by  business  of  the  high- 
est importance,  which  could  not  with  propriety 
be  neglected,  he  was  at  length  rewarded  for 
his  anxiety  and  trouble  by  seeing  a  large  dark 
round  spot  enter  upon  the  disc  of  light. 

The  "business  of 
tance "  was  undoubtedly  divme  service, 
the  transit  having  taken  place  on  a  Sun- 
day. Most  modern  astronomers  of  Hor- 
rox's  profession  would,  no  doubt,  have 
considered  the  claims  of  science  para- 
mount on  an  occasion  like  this.  Horrox, 
in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  his  day, 
judged  otherwise,  and  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  taken  into 
account,  his  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  what 
he  esteemed  a  higher  duty,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  extraordinary  heroism. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  almost  convinced  him- 
self that  the  transit  could  not  occur  until 
the  afternoon,  but  even  this  anticipation 
was  a  proof  of  courageous  reliance  on  his 
own  judgment,  being  founded  on  his  cor- 
I  rection  of  Kapler's  Rudolphine  tables, 
according  to  the  data  supplied  by  whicn 
it  should  have  occurred  at  8.  8  A.  M.  The 
phenomenon  was  also  observed  by  Crab- 
tree,  but  less  perfectly,  owing  to  the 
cloudy  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  Man- 
chester. A  letter  from  Crabtree  on  the 
subject  to  another  north-country  astron- 
omer, Gascoigne,  contains  the  remarkable 
expression,  "  I  do  believe  there  are  as 
rare  inventions  as  Galileo's  telescope  yet 
undiscovered." 

Horrox  did  not  remain  at  Hoole  much 
above  six  months  after  this  great  achieve- 
ment.    In  July,  1640,  we  find  him  again 
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at  Toxteth,  which  he  never  afterwards 
left.  He  must,  accordingly,  have  re- 
signed his  curacy,  on  what  account  is 
unknown,  as  is  also  the  precise  nature  of 
his  subsequent  avocations.  We  only 
gather  from  his  correspondence  that  his 
affairs  were  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
that  the  duration  of  his  stay  at  Toxteth 
was  uncertain,  and  that  he  was  contin- 
ually called  from.  home.  From  his  com- 
plaints of  the  impossibility  of  prosecuting 
his  astronomical  researches,  one  would 
almost  surmise  that  his  occupation  was 
nocturnal,  especially  as  he  found  time  for 
the  observations  on  the  tides  already  re- 
fened  to.  His  sustained  enthusiasm  for 
astronomy,  as  well  as  the  generosity  of 
his  temper,  is  touchingly  shown  in  a 
letter  congratulating  his  friend  Crabtree 
on  the  success  of  some  observations  re- 
ported by  him  :  "  Your  letter  alone,"  he 
says,  "  has  enough  and  more  than  enough 
to  transport  beyond  all  bounds  a  soul 
more  master  of  itself  than  mine.  My 
emotion  and  gladness  are  such  as  you 
will  more  easily  understand  than  I  ex- 
press." After  several  postponements, 
he  eventually  fixes  January  4,  1641,  for  a 
visit  to  Broughton,  but  the  intention  was 
frustrated  by  his  sudden  death  on  the 
morning  of  the  preceding  day.  We  learn 
this  from  an  endorsement  by  Crabtrecj 
who  gives  no  particulars  respecting  the 
cause  of  death,  and  who  himself,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wallis,  only  survived  his  friend 
for  an  extremely  short  period. 

We  are  indebted  to  Crabtree  for  the 
preservation  of  Horrox's  extant  papers, 
those  only  having  escaped  destruction 
which  were  obtained  by  him  after  th€ 
writer's  death.  Of  the  remainder,  part 
were  destroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars  ; 
part  carried  to  Ireland  by  Horrox's 
brother  Jonas,  who  appears  to  have 
shared  his  scientific  tastes,  and  there 
lost ;  another  portion,  after  having  aided 
in  the  compilation  of  Jeremiah  Shaker- 
ley's  astronomical  tables,  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Crabtree's 
MSS.,  happily  including  the  autograph  of 
the  "  Venus  in  Sole  visa,"  were  purchased 
after  his  death  by  Dr.  Worthington,  of 
Emmanuel/  College,  subsequently  Vicar 
of  Hackney,  and  a  copy  of  the  "  Venus," 
lent  by  him  to  the  astronomer  Hartlib, 
having  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
Hevelius,  was  published  by  the  latter  in 
1662.  The  Royal  Society,  just  instituted 
in  England,  immediately  took  cognizance 
of  the  remainder  of  the  MSS.,  and  having 
obtained  these  from  Dr.  Worthington, 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of   Dr.  Wallis, 


Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  whose 
Latin  translation  was  ultimately  published 
in  1674.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
his  materials  he  was  enabled  to  digest 
these  into  a  perfect  treatise,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  "  Astronomia  Kepleriana 
Defensa  et  Promota."  To  this  he  added 
a  translation  of  the  scientific  portion  of 
Horrox's  letters  to  Crabtree,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  our  scanty 
biographical  information.  An  inspection 
of  the  originals,  should  these  have  been 
preserved,  would  probably  contribute 
much  to  clear  up  doubtful  points,  and  to 
complete  our  conception  of  Horrox's  in- 
tellectual character.  The  main  outlines 
of  the  latter,  however,  are  sufficiently 
apparent.  They  comprise  a  marvellous 
patience  and  persistency,  combined  with 
wide-reaching  activity,  a  philosophical 
faculty  for  generalization,  ambition,  en- 
thusiasm, and  self-confidence.  The  ver- 
satility of  his  attainments  is  attested  by 
the  composition  of  his  "  Venus  "  in  Latin, 
by  the  quotations  in  his  letters  from 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  by  his  refer- 
ence to  Raleigh's  "  History  of  the  World." 
Of  his  restless  energy  and  fertility  of 
resource  we  have  proof  in  the  promptitude 
with  which,  when  debarred  from  his 
favourite  pursuit,  he  turns  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  tides.  His  grasp  of 
general  principles  is  displayed,  among 
other  passages,  by  a  remarkable  one  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  of 
illustrating  the  elliptic  orbits  of  the  plan- 
ets by  terrestrial  analogies.  "  To  which 
method  of  confirmation  Kepler  is  always 
partial,  and  most  justly,  inasmuch  as 
Nature  throughout  the  universe  is  One, 
and  the  general  harmony  of  creation 
causes  the  lesser  things  to  be  examples 
of  the  greater,  as  the  revolution  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth  is  an  emblem  or 
imitation  of  that  of  the  stars  around  the 
sun."  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
appreciate  his  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  self- 
reliance  usually  associated  with  enthusi- 
asm is  powerfully  evinced  in  another 
letter  exhorting  Crabtree  to  undertake,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  the  preparation  of 
a  new  set  of  astronomical  tables.  From 
some  expressions  in  this  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  felt  hurt  at  the  ignorant 
comments  of  his  neighbours,  and  his 
resentment  against  his  false  guide  Lans- 
berg,  which  occasionally  transgresses  the 
limits  of  what  would  be  considered  cour- 
tesy at  the  present  day,  is  another  indica- 
tion of  a  sensitive  spirit.  When  we  add 
to  these  traits  the  self-denial  manifested 
on  occasion   of    the   transit,  and   in  the 
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temporary  renunciation  of  his  astronomi-  j 
cal  researches  in  deference  to  the  claims, 
as  seems  probable,  of  his  family,  we  must 
recognize  in  Horrox  no  mere  man  of 
science,  but  a  distinct  individuahty  of 
singular  force  and  attractiveness.  His 
precise  place  in  the  scientific  world  must 
be  left  to  astronomers  to  determine  ;  it 
requires,  however,  no  special  knovN^ledge 
of  the  science  to  apprehend  that  the  ob- 
s':ure  youth  who,  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, was  able  to  correct  Kepler,  might, 
if  only  he  could  have  continued  at  Cam- 
bridge, very  probably  have  rivalled  him. 
In  him  England  lost  the  promise  of  an 
astronomer  of  the  first  class,  which  loss, 
like  many  a  similar  one,  would  have 
remained  absolutely  unknown,  but  for 
the  fortunate  conjunction  of  his  name 
with  a  phenomenon  of  regular  recurrence 
and  universal  interest.  If  the  commem- 
oration of  his  great  achievement  cannot 
be  equally  universal,  it  should  at  least 
transcend  merely  local  limits.  Local 
patriotism  has  done  its  part  well  ;  an 
appropriate  memorial  has  been  erected  in 
the  Church  at  Hoole,  and  we  are  exceed- 
ingly indebted  to  Mr.  Whatton.for  his 
intelligent  memoir  and  valuable  transla- 
tion of  the  "Venus  in  Sole  visa."  More, 
however,  is  demanded,  and  it  would 
redound  to  the  credit  of  Horrox's  coun- 
trymen if,  on  the  December  day  of  1874, 
when  English  watchers  scan  the  skies  of 
another  hemisphere  for  the  transit  of 
Venus,  EngHshmen  at  home  were  found 
dedicating  a  national  monument  to  the 
first  observer  of  the  phenomenon  in  this. 


From  Good  Words. 
LUTHER  AND  THE  TWO   STUDENTS. 

The  following  account  of  an  evening  spent 
with  Luther,  by  two  poor  students,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  work  of  Gustave  Freytag's,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  writers  of  Germany,  who 
has  not  only  written  excellent  novels,  but  has 
also  given  to  the  world  a  most  valuable  histor- 
ical work  called  "Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  der 
Reformation."  In  the  course  of  his  book  he 
gives  an  extract  from  a  work  that  was  left  in 
manuscript  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kessler. 
It  is  entitled  "  Sabbatha,"  and  the  MS.  is  to 
be  found  in  the  library  of  St.  Gall. 

John  Kessler  was  born  at  St.  Gall  of  poor 
parents,  in  the  year  1502.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Basle,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1523  travelled  with  a  companion  to  Witten- 
berg, in  the  hope  of  being  taught  theology  by 
some  one  of  the  great  reformers.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1523  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 


St.  Gall.  The  reformation  was  then  but  be- 
ginning to  gain  any  hold  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town.  Kessler  could  not,  therefore,  at 
that  time,  obtain  a  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of 
the  reformed  doctrines.  In  order  to  live,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  employ  himself 
in  some  handiwork.  He  chose  that  of  a  sad- 
dler. He  did  not,  however,  neglect  that  work 
for  which  he  felt  he  had  a  calling;  and,  while 
he  still  pursued  his  trade,  he  gathered  around 
him  a  small  company  of  the  faithful,  taught 
them,  preached  to  them,  wrote  books,  and 
finally  became  a  schoolmaster. 

Gustave  Freytag  says  that  Kessler  was  a 
man  "  of  a  pure,  gentle  nature,  making  no  pre- 
tension of.  any  kind,  with  a  heart  full  of  mild 
warmth,  who  took  no  active  part  in  the  theo- 
logical controversies  of  his  times."  As  Kess- 
ler's  narrative  has  interested  me  much,  I  con- 
jecture that  it  will  interest  others;  and  as  I  am 
not  aware  of  its  having  been  hitherto  trans- 
lated into  English,  I  venture  now  to  do  so. 

It  begins  thus  :  — 

As  we  travelled  towards  Wittenberg  to 
study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  found  our- 
selves at  Jena,  in  Thuringia.  God  knows 
in  what  a  fearful  storm  we  were  caught, 
and  after  making  many  inquiries  in  the 
town  for  an  inn  where  we  might  rest  for 
the  night,  we  could  not  find  any  one. 
Everywhere  lodging  was  denied  to  us, 
for  it  was  the  eve  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day, and  no  one  had  much  care  for  pil- 
grims and  strangers.  So  we  were  going 
out  of  the  town  again  to  continue  our 
journey  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  some 
village  where  they  would  take  us  for  the 
night.  Then,,  under  the  gateway,  a  re- 
spectable man  met  us,  spoke  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  us,  and  asked  where  we  were 
gD'mg  away  so  late  —  "Could  we  not, 
somewhat  nearer,  find  any  house  or  inn 
where  we  could  be  received  before  dark 
night  should  come  on  ?  Moreover,"  he 
said,  "  the  road  is  one  easy  to  miss  ; 
therefore  he  would  counsel  us  to  remain 
where  we  were." 

We  answered,  "  Dear  father,  we  have 
been  at  all  the  inns  that  any  one  has  told 
us  of  in  this  place,  but  we  have  been 
sent  away  from  all  of  them,  and  have 
been  denied  admittance.  Thus,  we  are 
obliged  to  proceed  further." 

Then  he  asked  us  whether  we  made 
any  inquiry  at  the  inn  with  the  sign  of 
the  Black  Bear.  We  replied,  ''  Dear  sir, 
we  have  not  met  with  any  such  inn.  Tell 
us  where  we  shall  find  it."  Whereupon 
he  pointed  it  out  to  us,  a  little  way  from 
the  town.  And  as  we  came  and  saw  the 
Black  Bear,  behold,  though  all  the  other 
innkeepers  had  refused  us  shelter,  on 
the  contrary,  the  landlord   of  the  Black 
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Bear  came  out  and  received  us,  declaring 
himself  quite  willing  to  give  us  shelter, 
and  he  led  us  into  the  inn  parlour. 

There  we  found  a  man  sitting  alone  at 
the  table,  and  before  him  a  book  was 
lying.  He  greeted  us  kindly,  bade  us 
come  nearer,  and  seat  ourselves  near  at 
the  table.  But  our  shoes  were,  if  we 
may  say  so,  so  muddy  and  filthy,  that 
from  shame  we  did  not  like  to  enter  the 
room  ;  and  we  seated  ourselves  by  the 
door  on  a  little  bench.  Then  he  invited 
us  to  drink,  which  we  could  not  refuse. 
Indeed,  as  we  recognized  his  friendliness 
and  kindliness,  we  sat  ourselves  near 
him,  as  he  had  asked  us  to  do,  at  his 
table.  Then  we  called  for  a  m.easure  of 
wine,  with  which  we  in  our  turn  asked 
him  to  honour  us  by  drinking  it  with  us. 
We  had  no  other  idea  but  that  he  was  a 
trooper,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  sat  there  with  a  red  leather 
cap,  in  hose  and  doublet,  without  armour, 
his  sword  by  his  side,  his  right  hand  upon 
the  pommel  of  his  sword,  and  the  other 
holding  the  handle.  His  eyes  were  black 
and  deep  set,  shining  and  sparkling  like 
stars,  so  that  you  could  not  well  look  at 
them. 

Soon  he  began  to  ask  us  where  we 
were  born.  Then  he  gave  himself  the 
answer.  "You  are  Swiss.  From  what 
part  of  Switzerland  do  you  come  ? "  We 
answered,  "From  St.  Gall."  Then  he 
said,  "  If  you  go  from  here,  as  I  under- 
stand you  are  going,  to  Wittenberg,  you 
will  find  there  good  fellow-countrymen  of 
yours,  namely.  Dr.  Hieronimus  Schurf, 
and  his  brother,  Dr.  Augustine." 

We  said,  "  We  have  letters  to  them," 
and  then  we  asked  him,  "  Good  sir,  can 
you  inform  us  whether  Martin  Luther  is 
now  at  Wittenberg,  or  at  what  other 
place  ? " 

He  answered,  "  I  have  certain  knowl- 
edge that  Luther  is  not  now  at  Witten- 
berg ;  he  will,  however,  soon  come  there. 
But  Philip  Melancthon  is  there  ;  he 
teaches  the  Greek  language,  and  there  are 
others  also  who  teach  Hebrew.  In  truth, 
I  would  advise  you  to  study  both  lan- 
guages, for  they  are  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Then  he  answered,  "  God  be  praised  ! 
If  God  should  spare  our  lives,  we  will 
not  desist  till  we  see  and  hear  the  man  ; 
for  on  his  account  it  is  that  we  have  un- 
dertaken this  journey.  For  we  heard 
that  he  vvould  overthrow  the  priesthood 
and  the  mass  as  an  unwarranted  service 
to  God.  Now  we  from  our  youth  have 
been  brought  up  by  our  elders  to  become 


''  priests :  therefore  we  would  willingly 
hear  what  kind  of  instruction  he  would 
give  us,  and  how  he  would  prove  his 
proposition." 

After  this  he  asked,  "  Where  have  you 
hitherto  studied  }  "  (Answer)  "  At  Basel." 
Then  said  he,  "  How  goes  it  at  Basel  ? 
Is  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  still  himself, 
and  what  is  he  doing  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  we  answered,  "  we  know  noth- 
ing more  but  that  he  is  well :  Erasmus  is 
there,  but  what  he  is  doing  is  hidden  and 
not  known  to  any  man,  for  he  keeps  him- 
self very  quiet  and  secret." 

Talk  of  this  kind  seemed  to  us  very 
strange  as  coming  from  a  trooper,  that 
he  should  speak  about  the  two  Schurfs, 
of  Philip  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus.  Al- 
so about  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  He  had 
also  occasionally  uttered  some  Latin 
words,  so  that  we  could  not  but  think 
that  he  must  be  a  different  person  from  a 
common  trooper. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said  to  us,  "  what  do 
they  hold  in  Switzerland  about  Luther  ?  " 

"  Good  sir,  there  are  there,  as  every- 
where, various  opinions  about  him. 
Many  cannot  sufficiently  exalt  him,  and 
thank  God  for  God's  truth  made  manifest 
through  him,  and  that  he  has  caused 
errors  to  be  known.  But  many  curse  him 
as  a  profligate  heretic,  and  especially  the 
clergy  do  so." 

Then,  he  said,  "  I  can  well  believe  it ; 
those  are  the  parsons." 

In  the  course  of  such  conversation  he 
had  become  quite  familiar  with  us,  so 
that  my  companion  ventured  to  take  up 
the  book  which  was  before  him  and  open 
it.  It  was  a  Hebrew  psalter.  Then  he 
laid  it  quickly  down,  and  the  trooper 
drew  it  to  himself.  My  companion  then 
said.  "  I  would  give  a  finger  from  this 
hand  to  understand  that  language."  The 
trooper  answered,  "  You  would  soon  learn 
it  if  you  would  be  diligent  ;  I  too  desire 
to  have  more  knowledge  of  it,  and  I  ex- 
ercise myself  daily  therein." 

Meanwhile  the  day  declined,  and  it  be- 
came very  dark,  when  the  landlord  came 
to  the  table.  As  he  had  heard  our  desire 
and  longing  to  see  Martin  Luther,  he 
said,  "  Dear  comrades,  had  you  been  h^re 
two  days  before,  your  desire  would  have 
been  gratified,  for  he  has  sat  at  that  table 
and  —  here  he  pointed  with  his  finger  — 
in  that  place."  This  vexed  us  greatly, 
and  we  were  angry  with  ourselves  that 
we  had  tarried ;  but  we  were  chiefly 
angry  with  the  miry  and  wretched  road  . 
which  had  hindered  us.     Then  we  said, 
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"  Still  we  are  glad  that  we  are  in  the 
house  and  sit  at  the  table  where  he  sat." 
Thereupon  .the  landlord  could  not  help 
laughing,  and  he  went  out  to  the  door. 

After  a  little  while  the  landlord  called 
me  ;  I  must  come  to  him  outside  the 
door.  I  was  frightened,  and  thought  to 
myself  what  I  had  done  that  was  im- 
proper, or  what  innocent  cause  I  had 
given  for  anger. 

Then  the  landlord  said  to  me,  "  Be- 
cause I  know  that  you  have  a  strong  de- 
sire to  hear  and  see  Luther  —  he  it  is 
who  sits  beside  you." 

These  words  I  took  as  a  joke,  and  said, 
"You  have  pleasure  in  turning  me  into 
ridicule,  and  would  satisfy  my  desire  by  a 
counterfeit  Luther." 

His  answer  was,."  He  it  is  indeed  ;  but 
take  care  and  do  nothing  to  show  that 
you  recognize  him." 

I  agreed  to  this,  but  I  could  hot  be- 
lieve that  it  was  Luther.  I  went  back 
into  the  room,  and  sat  myself  down  again 
at  the  table,  and  longed  to  tell  my  com- 
panion what  the  landlord  had  disclosed 
to  me.  At  last,  I  turned  to  him,  and 
whispered  secretly,  "The  landlord  has 
told  me  that  he  is  the  Luther."  But  my 
companion  also,  like  myself,  would  not 
believe  it,  and  said,  "  He  perhaps  said  it 
is  Hutten,  and  you  have  misunderstood 
him."  And  I,  since  the  guise  and  ges- 
tures of  a  trooper  reminded  me  more  of 
Hutten  than  of  Luther,  a  monk,  let  myself 
be  persuaded  that  the  landlord  had  said, 
"  It  is  Hutten,"  for  the  first  syllable  of 
both  names  sounds  very  much  alike. 
What  therefore  I  afterwards  said,  I  said 
as  if  I  were  addressing  Huldrich  Von 
Hutten,  the  knight. 

Meanwhile,  there  came  in  two  travel- 
ling merchants,  who  also  wished  to  stay 
for  tlie  night  at  the  inn  ;  and,  after  they 
had  uncloaked  themselves,  and  taken  off 
their  spurs,  one  of  them  laid  upon  the 
table  by  him  an  unbound  book.  There- 
upon the  trooper  asked  what  kind  of 
book  that  was.  The  merchant  answered, 
"  It  is  Dr.  Luther's  exposition  of  some  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  just  lately 
printed  and  published  :  have  you  not 
seen  it.?"  The  trooper  said,  "It  will 
sopn  come  to  me." 

Then  the  landlord  said,  "  Now  seat 
yourselves  at  the  table  ;  we  must  have 
our  supper."  But  we  begged  the  land- 
lord that  he  would  have  forbearance  with 
us,  and  give  us  something  separate. 
Then  the  landlord  said,  "  My  dear  com- 
panions, seat  yourselves  at  the  table  with 
the  gentlemen.     I  will  deal  with  you  rea- 


sonably." When  the  trooper  heard  tliis, 
he  said,  "  Come  here,  I  will  see  to  the 
settlement  with  the  landlord." 

During  the  meal  he  spoke  many  pious 
friendly  words,  so  that  the  merchants  and 
we  were  astonished  at  him  and  paid  more 
attention   to   his  words   than   to   all  the 
good  things  of  the  supper.     And,  amidst 
these  sayings,  he  bemoaned  with  a  sigh 
how  the  Lords  and  Princes  were  assem- 
bled at  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Nuremberg 
on  account  of   God's  word   to    consider 
these  imminent  affairs  and  the   burdens 
of  the  German  nation  ;  but  were  to  noth- 
ing more  inclined  than  to  waste  the  good 
time    in    costly   tournaments,  sledgings, 
courtly    pomp    and    wickedness    of    all 
kinds,  which  would  be  much  better  de- 
voted to  the  fear  of  God  and  Christian 
prayer    to    God.     "  But    these    are    our 
Christian    Princes  !  "      Furthermore    he 
said  that  he  was  in  hopes  that  the   Evan- 
gelical truth  would  bring  forth  more  fruit 
in    our  children    and   descendants   who 
were   not   poisoned   by  papistical   error, 
but  were  already  planted  upon  pure  truth 
and  God's  word,  than  it  could  do  with  the 
older  ones  in  whom  errors  were  so  inroot- 
ed  that  with  difficulty  they  could  be  iip- 
ropted.     Thereupon,  the  merchants  also 
gave   their  opinions,  and  the  elder  one 
said,  "  I  am  a  simple,  plain  layman,  I  un- 
derstand  nothing   especially   about    this 
business  ;  but  I  must  say,  now  I  look  at 
the  thing,  Luther  must  be  an  angel  from 
heaven,  or  a  devil  from   hell.     I  would 
with  pleasure  give  him  ten  gulden  if  I 
might  confess  him,  for  I  believe  he  could 
and    would    enlighten    my    conscience." 
Just  then  the  landlord  came  to  us  and 
whispered,  "  Martin  has  paid  for  the  sup- 
per for  you."     That  gladdened  us  much, 
not  on  account  of  the  money  and  the  en- 
joyment, but  because  this  man  had  made 
us  guest  free.     After  the  supper  the  mer- 
chants rose  up  and  went  into  the  stables 
to   look   after  their   horses.     Meanwhile 
Martin    remained  with   us   alone    in  the 
chamber,  and  we   thanked   him   for  the 
honour  he  had  done  us,  and  the  cost  he 
had  been  at  for  us,  and  we  said  that  we 
had  taken  him  for  Huldrich  Von  Hutten ; 
but  he  replied,  "  I  am  not." 

Thereupon  comes  in  the  landlord,  and 
Martin  said,  "  I  have  become  to-night  a 
nobleman,  for  these  Swiss  take  me  for 
Huldrich  Von  Hutten  ! "  The  host  said, 
"  You  are  not  that,  but  Martin  Luther." 
Then  he  laughed  so  merrily.  "  They," 
he  said,  "take  me  for  Hutten — you  for 
Luther,  soon  I  shall  be  Markolfus." 

[Markolfus  was  a  comical  figure  that 
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delighted  the  common  people,  a  sort  of 
German  Punch.] 

After  talk  of  this  kind,  he  lifted  up  a 
beer  glass  and  said,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  "  Swiss,  drink  to 
me  a  friendly  drink  for  a  blessing."  And 
as  I  was  about  to  take  the  glass  from  him 
he  changed  it  and  asked  for  a  glass  with 
wine,  saying,  "  Beer  is  not  a  home-drink 
of  yours  ;  you  are  unaccustomed  to  it, 
drink  the  wine."  Then  he  stood  up, 
threw  his  trooper's  cloak  on  his  shoulder, 
and  took  leave.  As  he  did  so  he  offered 
us  his  hand  and  said,  "  When  you  get  to 
Wittenberg,  greet  for  me  Dr.  HTieroni- 
mus  Schurf."  We  said,  "We  will  wil- 
lingly do  so,  but  we  must  give  your  name 
that  lie  may  know  who  it  is  greets  him." 
He  repHed,  "  Say  nothing  more  than  '  Hef 
who  is  coming  greets  you.'  He  will  at 
once  understand  the  words."  Then  he 
left  us  to  go  to  his  chamber. 

Afterwards  the  merchants  came  back 
into  the  room  and  called  the  landlord  to 
bring  them  a  drink,  during  which  they 
had  much  discourse  about  the  guest,  who 
indeed  he  could  be.  Whereupon  the  land- 
lord let  them  know  that  he  took  him  for 
Luther.  Then  the  merchants  talked  over 
the  matter,  and  vexed  themselves  greatly 
that  'they  had  spoken  in  so  unseemly  a 
manner  before  him.  And  they  said  they 
would  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  before 
he  took  his  departure,  and  would  beg 
him  not  to  be  angry  with  them,  and  not 
take  it  ill  that  they  had  recognized  his 
person.  This  they  did,  and  they  found 
him  in  the  morning  in  the  stable  ;  but 
Martin  answered  them,  "  Last  night,  at 
supper,  you  said  that  you  would  give  ten 
gulden  to  Luther  to  confess  him.  When 
you  do  confess  him,  you  will  well  see  and 
know  whether  I  am  Martin  Luther," 
P'urther  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
recognized ;  but  rose  up  and  went  to 
Wittenberg. 

On  the  same  day  we  set  off  for  Naum- 
burg,  and  we  came  to  a  village  (it  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  and  I  think  the  hill  is 
called  Orlamunde,  and  the  village  Nass- 
hausen),  and  through  it  there  ran  a  flood, 
which  had  broke  forth  by  reason  of  the 
great  rains,  and  it  had  partly  carried  away 
a  part  of  the  bridge,  so  that  no  one  could 
pass  over  it  on  horseback.  We  returned 
to  the  village,  and  chanced  to  find  the 
two  merchants  in  the  inn,  who  also,  for 
Luther's  sake,  paid  our  reckoning. 

On  the  next  Saturday,  the  day  before 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  we  paid  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Hieronimus  Schurf,  to  deliver  our 
letters  of  recommendation.     As  we  were 
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called  into  the  room,  behold,  we  find  the 
trooper  Martin  just  as  he  was  at  Jena. 
With  him  were  Philip  Melancthon,  Justus 
Judochus,  Jonas  Nicholas,  Armsdorf,  and 
Dr.  Augustine  Schurf.  They  were  tell- 
ing him  what  had  happened  at  Witten- 
berg during  his  absence.  Lie  greets  us, 
and  laughs,  points  with  his  finger,  and 
says,  "  This  is  the  Phihp  Melancthon  of 
whom  I  spoke  to  you." 

Thus  ends  this  interesting  narrative.  The 
remark  of  Gustave  Freytag  upon  it  is,  "  In 
the  true-hearted  representation  of  Kessler 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the 
serene  peacefulness  of  the  strong  man,  who  is 
riding  through  Thuringia  under  the  bann  of 
the  Empire,  with  passionate  care  at  his  heart 
in  respect  of  the  great  danger  which  threatened 
his  teaching  from  the  fanaticism  of  his  own 
partisans." 

I  would  venture  to  add  that  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  this  true-hearted  narrative  than 
the  exceeding  kindness,  and  even  politeness, 
which  the  great  man  showed  to  these  poor 
students,  even  manifested  in  such  a  little 
thing  as  providing  for  them  their  accustomed 
beverage,  wine,  when  they  drank  together  the 
cup  of  benediction  on  parting  for  the  evening. 

ARTHUR   HELPS. 


From  The  Spectator. 
BARON  REUTER'S   BARGAIN. 

Has  anybody  a  nice  little  planet  any- 
where for  sale  ?  Because  if  he  has,  Baron 
Renter  will  make  him  a  fair  bid  for  all  the 
sulphur  or  mines  it  may  contain,  and  all 
the  springs  it  yields,  will  cover  it  with  en- 
gineers, and  will  raise  a  loan  for  its  speedy 
and  final  junction  to  the  earth.  We  used 
in  days  not  long  past  to  think  Mr.  Parish 
rather  spirited  for  buying  in  Canada  a 
million  acres  in  a  block  ;  rather  admired 
Francis  Baring's  coolness  in  drawing  on 
his  father  for  the  purchase  of  the  Lake  of 
Mexico  in  order  to  turn  its  shores  into 
market  gardens  —  for  which  the  great 
firm  at  home  wrote  him  such  a  "  wig  ;  " 
have  perceived  a  sort  of  grandeur  in  the 
Rothschilds'  monopoly  of  quicksilver ; 
and  have  written  some  highly  laudatory 
words  of  the  cool  sale  by  Mr.  Ellice  of 
the  North  Pole  to  the  Crown.  Baron 
Renter,  however,  it  seems  quite  clear,  has 
entirely  outstripped  all  these  feeble  spec- 
ulators, and  that  in  a  manner  which  can 
never  be  transcended  even  by  Mr.  Charles 
Reade's  hero  Joshua  FuUalove,  "  who 
dealt  in  islands  considerable."  Baron 
Renter  has  bought  Persia,  at  least  every- 
thing in  it  worth  buying,  and  ought  to 
ride  on   Friday  to  Guildhall  with  a  long 
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broom  to  clear  the  way  for  the  King  of 
Kings.  There  never  was  since  financing 
began  such  a  contract  as  he  has  conclud- 
ed with  the  Shah,  without  attracting  much 
notice  from  the  public.  Talk  as  the 
Times  does  of  his  being  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  —  he  is  all  that,  and  proprietor 
of  Persia  too.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
possessed  himself  of  all  Persian  Customs 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  paying 
;^20,ooo  more  than  the  Government  how 
receive  during  the  first  five  years,  and  60 
per  cent,  of  the  nett  receipt  for  the  last 
twenty.  In  other  words.  Baron  Renter 
is  master  of  all  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
can  stop  or  encourage  all  her  trade  with 
Russia,  Turkey,  India,  and  the  Steppe  ; 
can,  if  he  is  a  good  financier  —  which 
goes  on  the  evidence,  without  talking  — 
by  appointing  decent  men  to  levy  a  10  per 
cent,  ad  valore7n  tax,  tithe  the  whole  of  a 
trade  which,  honesty  and  light  taxation 
once  guaranteed,  must  speedily  be  enor- 
mous. It  is  six  millions  even  now  in  the 
Gulf  alone.  Why,  the  wheat  trade  alone 
from  Kurrachee  to  Bushire  ought  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  collection  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  This, 
however,  the  spiing  by  which  Mr.  Lay  so 
nearly  mastered  China,  is  but  a  trifle. 
For  accepting  this  princely  gift  of  a  for- 
tune, the  Baron  is  to  have  all  the  State 
mines  in  Persia,  and  all  mines  owned  by 
private  persons  on  paying  them,  if  the 
mines  are  unopened,  the  surface  value  of 
the  soil,  —  say,  nothing  at  all,  and  two 
pence-halfpenny  for  the  transfer  deed. 
Land  of  that  kind  has  no  price  in  Persia, 
where  4,000,000  live  in  a  country  twice 
the  size  of  France.  All  lands  necessary 
to  the  mines  and  to  communications  with 
the  mines  are  handed  over  to  the  Baron 
free,  and  the  solitary  things  kept  back 
from  him  are  a  royalty  of  15  per  cent,  on 
the  out-turn,  all  gold  and  silver,  and  we 
presume,  the  turquoise  of  the  Elburz. 
Of  course,  the  mines  may  be  worthless, 
though  sulphur,  to  begin  with,  certainly 
exists,  and  if  he  does  not  find  coal  in  a 
month  he  is  a  most  unlucky  man  ;  but 
the  Baron  has  not  reduced  himself  to  any 
such  chance  as  that.  All  the  State*  for- 
ests are  his,  and  all  the  land  included  in 
the  forests,  and  all  canals,  wellsj  or  water- 
courses existing  or  to  be  made,  —  sup- 
plies upon  which  the  very  existence  of 
the  people  may  be  made  to  depend.  Per- 
sia needs  only  water,  and  all  the  land  so 
made  productive  belongs  to  Baron  Ren- 
ter, the  price  of  the  water  alone  being 
matter  of  consultation  with  the  Shah. 
This  looks  like  a  nice  extensive  property, 


but  people  will  say  it  is  far  ojEf,  so  M. 
Renter  is  empowered  to  remedy  that  diffi- 
culty. The  Shah  concedes  to  him  the 
monopoly  of  the  right  of  making  railways, 
of  cutting  canals,  of  setting  up  telegraphs, 
of  erecting  gas  works,  of  improving  the 
towns,  of  working  the  post-office,  —  in 
fact,  of  doing  everything  that  corporate 
energy  can  do.  His  agents  are  promised 
full  protection,  he  has  behind  him  for 
workmen  the  millions  of  India,  of  the  Af- 
rican coast,  and  of  China,  and  he  has  for 
first  setting  off  any  reasonable  amount  of 
European  capital.  For  though  we  can 
imagine  dry  capitalists  on  Change  looking 
glum  at  the  guarantee  of  a  country  yield- 
ing only  ;^ 1, 700, 000,  of  revenue,  of  which 
the  Shah  wants  nearly  the  whole  for  him- 
self, or  losing  it  might  send  M.  Renter  to 
a  happier  world,  the  interest  is  to  be  the 
first  charge  on  the  Customs,  which  will 
be  in  the  Baron's  hands,  and  till  it  is  paid 
none  of  that  sixty  per  cent,  is  to  go  to 
the  Shah.  There  never  was  in  history 
such  a  bargain  made,  or  one  which,  if 
fully  worked  out,  would  give  a  concession- 
naire  or  a  Company  such  a  prospect  of 
making  milhons.  The  contract  reads  like 
a  story  out  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

In  truth,  it  reads  only  too  well.  If 
Baron  Renter  has  truly  obtained  such  a 
contract,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  can  raise  a  Company  and  a 
capital  at  all  adequate  to  his  task,  he  will 
find  his  first  difficulty  is  that  he  must 
have  more  power  still,  that  he  must  di- 
rectly as  well  as  indirectly  rule  Persia. 
He  must  have  such  a  charter  as  the  Mo- 
gul gave  Clive.  He  will  find  within  a 
year  that  he  cannot  raise  customs  with- 
out troops  of  his  own,  whose  actions  will 
be  complained  of  at  Teheran  ;  that  he 
cannot  make  his  concession  and  the 
Shah's  commercial  treaties  coincide,  that 
he  will  be  in  conflict  at  every  point  with 
the  Royal  authority.  Russia  is  not  going 
to  leave  her  trade  at  the  mercy  of  any  pri- 
vate individual.  The  Shah  is  not  going 
to  give  up  his  power  to  do  as  he  likes, 
nor  are  his  nephews  and  sons,  nor  are 
his  people.  The  Baron  will  need  troops 
everywhere  out  of- the  immediate  range 
of  the  Shah's  authority,  as  well  to  put 
down  brigand  incursions  as  to  resist  sud- 
den caprices  at  Teheran  which  might  be 
fatal  to  all  his  works.  WMiat  is  there  to 
prevent  the  Shah  when  the  improvements' 
are  made,  from  complaining  that  his  peo- 
ple complain,  or  from  objecting  to  the  im- 
port of  Pagan  workmen  not  slaves,  or 
from  pointing  out  that  he  never  intended 
to  part  with  his  royal  authority  in  any 
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department  ?  If  the  people  of  Teheran 
should  think  gas  sinful,  what  is  to  prevent 
his  throwing  Baron  Reuter  into  the  gas- 
ometer as  a  measure  of  popular  concilia- 
tion ?  We  do  not  believe  that  any  Eastern 
authority  whatever,  not  even  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  dare  give  up  the  right  of  control 
over  the  water  when  once  turned  on,  or 
dare  meet  the  incessant  insurrection 
which  would  be  the  consequence.  The 
misrepresentation,  the  intrigue,  the  efforts 
after  plunder,  in  th»  Palace,  would  be  in- 
cessant, and  would  in  the  end  either 
prove  successful  or  compel  the  Persian 
Company,  as  they  compelled  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  to  defend  itself  by  its  own 
power,  or  the  power  of  the  great  Viceroy- 
alty  behind  it,  in  either  case  bidding  adieu 
to  profits.'  It  is  not  a  concession,  it  is  a 
sub-sovereignty  M.  Reuter  is  buying, 
and  sub-sovereignties  seldom  succeed, 
the  reason  being  that  their  acts  affect  the 
national  life,  while  their  motive  is  only  a 
dividend.  The  sub-sovereignty  always 
comes  either  into  collision  with  the  Royal 
power  —  and  Kings  of  Persia  are  persons 
with  strong  ideas  that  their  decrees  are 
laws — or  they  declare  themselves  indepen- 
dent. There  is  very  little  objection,  from 
our  side  at  least,  to  that  particular  method 
of  obtaining  a  permanent  safeguard  for 
India.  If  Baron  Reuter  has  a  Ciive  on  his 
staff,  let  him  use  him  by  all  means,  but 
let  him  not  delude  either  himself  or  the 
world  as  to  the  possibility  of  "  regenerat- 
ing Persia  "  without  ruling  it.  The  first 
step  he  takes  disliked  by  the  Shah  will 
bring  down  the  whole  fabric  or  change 
its  character  for  that  of  a  Royal  Company  ; 
and  how  in  the  world  is  he  to  make  an 
iinperiwn  in  imperio  like  his  satisfactory 
to  a  family  which  has  never  known  a 
check  1  It  is  hard  enough  to  deal  with 
the  Khedive,  and  with  him  we  only  come 
in  contact  on  one  little  isthmus  which  he 
scarcely  sees  ;  but  to  deal  with  the  Ka- 
jars,—  the  late  Shah  had,  we  believe,  360 
children, —  Baron  Reuter  will  need  armies 
of  soldiers  as  well  as  agents. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  PERSIAN   LANGUAGE. 

While  jewellers  are  discussing  the 
probable  value  of  the  regalia  of  the  Shah, 
and  financiers  are  doubting  about  the 
prosperity  of  a  State  that  has  no  public 
debtj  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place 
regarding  the  polished  language  which  is 
spoken  by  the  King  and  his  subjects.     A 
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good  deal  has  been  revealed  to  us  from 
the  inscriptions  at  Murghab  and  Behis- 
tan,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  connect 
the  most  ancient  form  of  Persian  with  the 
Sanscrit  or  the  Indo-Germanic  ;  but  pos- 
terity might  have  expected  from  the 
ancient  connexion  between  Greece  and 
Persia  more  than  it  has  actually  got. 
From  Spartan  intrigues,  Macedonian  con- 
quests, and  Roman  expeditions,  we  ought 
to  have  obtained  something  beyond  inci- 
dental notices  of  Oriental  customs  on 
which  travellers  have  thrown  doubts,  and 
scraps  of  dialects  over  which  philologists 
have  wrangled.  Indeed,  a  distinct  frag- 
ment has  come  down  to  us  of  another 
language  spoken  by  a  nation  which  suc- 
cumbed to  force  and  has  been  razed  out 
of  history.  Plautus,  in  his  play  of  the 
Fcermlus,  has  transmitted  to  us  a  speci- 
men of  the  Punic  language  of  sixteen 
lines  in  length,  such  as  it  was  when 
spoken  by  Hannibal ;  and  Semitic  schol- 
ars have  felt  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  deciphering  at  least  ten  lines  of  its 
purport  from  the  cognate  Hebrew.  Yet, 
at  one  period,  Persian  was  in  all  proba- 
bility as  familiar  a  sound  in  some  of  the 
bazaars  of  Asia  Minor  as  ever  Carthagin- 
ian could  have  been  in  the  forum  of 
Rome  ;  and  the  jewels  and  brocades  of 
Persian  deputies  in  Greek  colonies  doubt- 
less excite4  as  much  attention  as  the 
Punic  wares  of  Hanno,  which  Macaulay 
characteristically  places  near  the  sham- 
bles of  Volero  the  flesher,  in  the  "  Lay  of 
Virginia."  Themistocles  was  presented 
by  the  Great  King  with  the  revenue  of 
three  cities  ;  in  other  words,  he  obtained 
what  would  now  be  termed  either  Tijaghir 
or  an  assignment  for  his  personal  sup- 
port. Grote,  following  Thucydides  in 
preference  to  the  exaggerations  of  Nepos, 
tells  us  that  the  Athenian  general  learnt 
in  a  year  so  much  of  "the  Persian  lan- 
guage and  customs  as  to  be  able  person- 
ally to  communicate  with  the  King,  and 
to  acquire  his  confidence."  And  we  all 
know  that  the  apostles,  after  they  had 
received  the  gift  of  tongues,  were  heard 
to  speak  in  their  own  vernacular  by 
"  Parthians,  Medes,  and  Elamites."  But, 
for  all  this,  no  such  thing  as  an  edict,  a 
set  of  current  phrases,  or  a  distinct  sen- 
tence of  the  spoken  language  of  Elam 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  shape, 
through  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover.  Aristophanes  intro- 
duces into  one  of  his  comedies  a  pseudo- 
Persian,  who,  as  might  be  imagined,  talks 
a  gibberish  akin  to  the  thromiildo  boskos- 
wiiich  mystified  ParoUes.     We  have,  how- 
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ever,  some  words  like  parasang  or  far- 
sang^  which  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  with  wearying  iteration  ;  and 
there  are  proper  names  which,  in  spite  of 
Laconian  brevity  or  Athenian  amplifica- 
tion, can  be  tracked  to  their  sources.  Sir 
W.  Jones,  it  is  true,  talks  about  "learned 
trifling,"  and  sets  little  value  on  the  cata- 
logue. But,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  Alex- 
ander and  Xenophon  must  have  heard 
names  pronounced  which  are  surprisingly 
similar  to  modern  Persian.  Roxana  is 
Roshan,  or  Roshana.  Parysatis  can  be 
nothing  else  but  Pari-zadi,  or  Fairy-born. 
Statira  is  the  Persian  Sitara,  the  Star. 
The  distance  between  Darius  and  Dara 
or  Darab  is  nothing.  Xerxes,  though 
derived  by  divines  and  Orientalists  from 
Khshayarsha,  is  marvellously  like  Shir- 
Shah  ;  and  Artaxerxes,  if  Artakhshasta. 
in  the  cuneiform  character,  is  at  this  day, 
with  the  Parsees  of  Western  India,  Arde- 
shir,  or  the  Strong  Lion.    • 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  the 
modern  Persian,  and  its  origin  and  his- 
tory are  somewhat  as  follows.  If  the 
arrow-headed  Persian  was  like  Sanscrit, 
the  former  certainly  contrived  to  get  rid 
of  all  grammatical  complications  and  sub- 
tleties, for  nothing  can  be  simpler  than 
declensions  and  conjugations  in  the  mod- 
ern tongue.  The  story  runs  that  the 
Sassanian  dynasty,  about  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  patronized  literature,  and 
set  the  fashion  of  a  pure  and  elegant 
dialect.  There  were,  about  that  time, 
two  forms  of  Persian  —  Farsi,  that  of 
Persia  proper,  and  the  Pehlevi  or  Pah- 
lavi,  rough  and  uncourtly,  and  peculiar  to 
Mazanderan  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  Empire.  This  latter  variety  was 
discountenanced,  and  the  best  or  most 
elegant  form  of  Farsi  was  eventually 
known  as  the  Zabani  Dari,  or  language 
of  the  Court.  Not  long  after  this  period 
came  Mahomet  and  his  successors,  and 
carried  everything  before  them.  Reli- 
gions, manners,  and  languas^e  were  either 
swept  away  or  modified  by  me  victorious 
Khalifs,  and  though  Firdusi  composed 
his  great  epic  mainly  in  the  old  unadul- 
terated Persian,  the  language  was  en- 
riched and  adorned  by  a  copious  infusion 
of  Arabic  words  and  phrases.  What 
took  place  has  been  remarked  on  other 
occasions  in  the  formation  or  develop- 
ment of  mixed  or  composite  languages  ; 
in  England,  when  Norman  French  came 
in  contact  with  Old-English  ;  in  India, 
when  the  rustic  Hindi  was  expanded  by 
the  aid  of  Persian  into  Urdu,  the  lan- 
guage   of    the    camp,   commonly   called 


Hindustani.  Persian,  already  copious 
and  abounding  in  compound  epithets, 
was  swelled  by  a  torrent  of  Arabic.  The 
framework  of  the  language  remained  in 
all  its  simple  solidity.  The  grammar, 
with  its  verbs  and  nouns,  or  as  Oriental 
lexicograpliers  put  it,  with  its  words  for 
actions  and  for  ?tames,  modified  neither 
conjugation  nor  declension  ;  and  the  fa- 
miliar and  common  expressions  for  ani- 
mals, natural  objects,  and  things  in  daily 
use  held  their  ground.  But  an  enormous 
addition  was  made  to  the  power  of  ex- 
pression possessed  by  educated  and  lit- 
erary men,  and,  with  the  change  of 
religion,  even  the  colloquial  use  of  many 
Arabic  words  and  phrases  was  gradually 
adopted.  The  result  is  that  a  Persian 
writer,  poet,  historian,  philosopher,  or 
divine,  can  at  will  vary  his  style,  and  ex- 
press his  meaning  by  recourse  to  profuse 
and  seemingly  inexhaustible  stores.  The 
Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary  of  Rich- 
ardson now  before  us,  is  a  bulky  volume 
of  more  than  seventeen  hundred  pages, 
with  two  columns  to  each  page.  Taking 
the  number  of  words  in  each  column,  on 
the  average,  to  be  twenty,  we  have  a  total 
of  nearly  seventy  thousand  for  the  com- 
bined forces  of  these  two  great  tongues. 
An  eminent  Orientalist  has  calculated 
the  total  at  eighty  thousand.  English 
students  need  not,  however,  imagine  that, 
to  become  a  fair  Persian  scholar,  famil- 
iarity with  one-quarter  or  even  one-tenth 
of  these  is  imperative.  If  we  are  cor- 
rectly informed  that  fifteen  hundred 
words  supply  the  materials  for  a  long 
evening's  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  will  be  soon  understood  that  a 
foreigner  with  a  good  ear  and  an  aptitude 
for  languages  may,  by  the  mastery  of  a 
few  thousand  words,  say  from  five  thou- 
sand to  ten  thousand,  appreciate  Sadi, 
dictate  a  letter  in  Persian,  and  discourse 
fluently  with  merchants  and  officials  at 
Tabriz  and  Teheran.  The  main  difficul- 
ties are  encountered  at  the  outset.  An 
Englishman  may  be  inclined  to  think 
other  nations  barbarians  because  they  put 
words  on  paper  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left,  because  they  only  express  some 
three  vowels,  and  because  they  have 
ruled  that  there  is  a  certain  sound  inhe- 
rent in  each-  consonant  which  need  not 
be  otherwise  written.  We  write  S2in.  bud, 
and  jnilk.  A  Persian  contents  himself  with 
sn,  bd,  and  mlk,  which  to  him  signify,  re- 
spectively, "a  year,"  the  adjective  "bad," 
and  the  legal  term  "property."  It  must 
be  admitted,  for  all  this,  that  Persian 
caligraphy   is   a    stumbhng-block    and  a 
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sore  trial  to  the  temper.  Oriental  pen- 
men have  three  styles.  The  first  is 
termed  Nishki,  is  nearly  upright,  and 
must  be  learnt  before  any  man  can  read  a 
simple  sentence  in  a  book.  The  second 
is  Talik,  and  though  words,  especially  at 
the  end  of  a  line,  are  in  this  form  written 
slantingly,  one  above  another,  this  partic- 
ular department  must  be  studied  by  all 
who  aspire  to  become  fair  Persian  schol- 
ars. In  the  third,  called  Shikastah  or 
broken,  diacritical  points  are  nobly  disre- 
garded, many  letters  are  run  into  those 
that  follow  them,  and  the  result  is  a  cross 
between  an  expanded  shorthand  and 
those  hieroglyphics  which  Sidney  Smith 
declined  to  decipher  twenty-four  hours 
after  he  had  put  them  on  paper.  The 
Shikastah  is  to  all  appearance  a  series 
of  deterrent  strokes  and  intemperate 
flourishes  ;  but  consummate  practice  en- 
ables a  class  of  clerks  and  accountants  to 
read  it  off  with  a  certainty  and  a  celerity 
absolutely  marvellous.  This  running- 
hand,  with  other  legacies,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Government  in  India  by 
its  Mussulman  predecessor ;  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  versatility  and  suppleness  of 
the  Hindu  character,  that  natives  of  the 
older  religion,  accustomed  to  a  language 
and  a  literature  written  from  left  to  right, 
were  able  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the 
Persian  character,  and  as  penmen  or 
readers  to  compete  with,  and  even  dis- 
tance, Mahometans  on  their  own  ground. 
A  Hindu  has  often  been  seen  to  get  at 
the  purport  of  a  mass  of  papers  discol- 
oured by  age,  mildewed  by  damp,  and 
pierced  by  the  inertes  tmece,  while  a  Mus- 
sulman has  looked  on  hopelessly,  like  the 
Bohemian  in  Quentin  Dnrward  at  the 
scroll  presented  to  him  by  Toison  d'Or. 
When  an  Englishman,  however,  has  mas- 
tered the  easiest  form  of  the  letters,  he  is 
struck  at  once  by  the  similarity  between 
his  own  language  and  Persian,  though 
the  likeness  is  not  in  sound  or  sense. 
Genders  may  be  said  to  be  unknown. 
Inanimate  things  are  neuter,  and  hving 
things  of  the  two  sexes  either  have  dif- 
ferent names  or  are  distinguished  by  the 
affixes  fiar  male,  and  madah  female. 
The  declension  of  nouns  causes  no  per- 
plexity. There  is  a  short  sign  for  the 
genitive,  and  an  extra  syllable  for  dative 
and  accusative  ;  two  terminations  distin- 
guish the  plural,  with  occasionally  a  third 
specially  borrowed  from  the  Arabic.  The 
rules  for  degrees  of  comparison  are  sim- 
plicity itself ;  and  verbs,  instead  of  being 
erratic,  irregular,  traceable  to  two  or 
three  roots,  divisible  under  four  or  five 
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conjugations,  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, conjugated  according  to  one  meth- 
od, and  have  three  changes  of  tense. 
Then  the  auxiliary  verbs  to  be,  to  beco7ne, 
and  to  be. willing,  are  called  in  for  supple- 
mentary tenses,  or  to  form  the  passive 
voice.  Now  and  then  a  Persian  impera- 
tive is  referred  to  some  obsolete  verb, 
and  no  polished  language  is  wholly  with- 
out some  grammatical  vagary,  or  some 
eccentric  deviation  from  rule  ;  but  his- 
tory may  be  fairly  challenged  to  produce 
any  vehicle  of  thought  and  expression 
which  combines  equal  regularity  of  con- 
struction, equal  simpHcity  of  syntax,  and 
equal  wealth  of  phrase. 

Persian,  too,  is  not  merely  adapted  to 
the  development  of  a  great  national  liter- 
ature :  to  the  subtleties  of  the  casuist,  to 
'  the  flowing  narrative  of  the  historian,  to 
the  raptures  of  the  sonneteer.  Writers 
of  original  talent  have  excelled  in  all 
these  departments,  and  others  have  em- 
beUished  history  with  memoirs  and 
correspondence  teeming  with  personal 
anecdotes  and  picturesque  details.  But 
Persian,  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
East,  has  monopolized  the  field  of  State, 
diplomacy,  and  social  affairs.  For  these 
latter  purposes  it  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  Arabic,  and  it  distances 
Sanskrit  and  its  numerous  derivatives. 
It  has  not  unjustly  been  styled  the 
French  of  the  East.  A  Persian  diplo- 
matist or  petitioner  can  command  every 
variety  and  degree,  from  extravagant  and 
highflown  metaphors  to  short  and  per- 
spicuous phrases.  A  Viceroy  can  pub- 
lish an  edict,  can  promulgate  a  set  of 
rules,  can  prescribe  duties  and  threaten 
penalties  in  a  fashion  to  be  comprehend- 
ed at  a  glance  by  nomads  and  rustics. 
Or,  if  so  minded,  he  can,  in  controversy, 
resort  to  "  less  accurate  language,"  and 
veil  his  purpose  in  profuse  sentences 
where  no  diplomatist  can  be  certain  of  a 
meaning,  and  no  grammarian  detect  a 
flaw.  We  really  could  conceive  Mr. 
Gladstone  laying  down  "a  choice  of 
three  courses "  in  correct  and  flowery 
Persian,  of  harmonious  cadence,  so  as  to 
bewilder  the  House  ;  and  we  fancy  that 
we  could  see  our  way  to  transmuting  a 
polished  epigram  by  Mr.  Disraeli  into  a 
distich  which  would  be  appreciated  in  the 
bazaars  of  Shiraz.  Indeed,  so  copious 
and  diversified  is  the  language,  that  it  is 
possible  to  go  even  further,  and  to  im- 
agine the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  crushing  a  subordinate  and  a 
savant,  or  rebuking  a  deputation,  in  the 
style  of  the  "  Life  of  Tamerlane,"  knowa 
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to  Persian  scholars  as  the  Zafar-namah, 
or  "  Book  of  Victory."  It  is  curious  that 
the  great  Arabian  lawgiver  is  credited 
with  a  saying  that  Persian  ought  to  be 
spoken  in  Paradise,  and  to  this  day  unan- 
imous testimony  to  its  praise  and  honour 
is  borne  by  diplomatists  who  have  con- 
ducted affairs  in  Iran,  by  residents  and 
travellers  who  have  made  any  progress  in 
speaking  it,  and  by  Indian  officials  who 
have  either  studied  it  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Punjab,  or  who  were  familiar  with 
that  less  perfect  and  pure  form  which 
was  once  in  use,  as  the  exponent  of  law 
and  justice,  in  the  courts  and  tribunals 
of  a  large  portion  of  India.  It  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  repartee,  proverbs,  pithy 
sayings,  and  polished  reproof ;  and  a 
language  must  have  possessed  a  wonder- 
ful strength  and  simplicity  of  its  own  to 
have  enabled  those  who  spoke  it  to  resist 
successfully  all  great  or  substantial 
changes  at  the  hands  of  conquering  Tar- 
tars and  fiery  and  zealous  Arabs.  Few 
languages  have  passed  through  such  an 
ordeal,  or  have  survived  such  a  strain. 

We  must,  however,  candidly  admit  that 
its  poetical  and  even  its  prose  works  are 
too  ornate,  florid,  and  metaphorical  to 
disarm  a  rigid  censor  or  to  suit  a  classical 
taste.  The  supremacy  of  Horace  is  in 
no  danger  from  the  odes  of  Hafiz.  Zu- 
leikha  will  never  speak  and  suiile  as 
sweetly  as  Lalage ;  and  we  are  soon 
wearied  with  verses  crammed  full  of  jas- 
mines and  violets,  thorns  and  roses, 
lovers  like  moths  perishing  in  the  flame 
of  the  candle,  Shirin  pouting  with  the 
lips  of  the  tulip,  and  Leila  distinguished 
by  the  stature  of  the  cypress  and  the 
cheek  of  the  rose.  We  may  therefore 
rest  assured  that,  in  spite  of  the  Shah's 
visit,  our  obvious  interest  in  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  his  dominions,  and 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  Persian  will  not 
be  heaped  up  on  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  nor  will  it  add  a 
new  terror  to  competitive  ordeals.  It 
will  probably  remain  what  it  has  been 
hitherto  ;  a  vast  field  of  which  the  har- 
vest is  occasionally  reaped  by  eminent 
linguists,  or  by  servants  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  or  by  members  of  the  Indian  Staff 
who  have  found  time  for  study  in  the 
monotony  of  the  hot  season,  or  have 
heard  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  canton- 
ments of  Peshawur  or  the  Derajat.  But 
there  has  not  been  a  time  since  the  days 
of  Hadji  Baba,  now  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  which  Persia  and  its  inhab- 
itants have  so  justly  claimed  a  share  of 
public  notice  ;  and  we  have  some   satis- 


faction in  thus  briefly  drawing  attention 
to  the  antiquity,  gradual  improvement, 
and  sterling  merits  of  that  elegant  lan- 
guage ;  to  its  copiousness  and  compre- 
hensiveness, which  enable  writers  to  con- 
dense thought  into  an  epigram,  or  to 
spread  it  out  over  a  page  ;  to  the  exquis- 
ite simplicity  of  its  grammatical  rules  ; 
to  its  splendid  specimens  of  caligraphy  ; 
to  its  historical  and  poetical  legacies  ; 
and  to  its  merits  as  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication, whereby,  whether  in  the  Court, 
the  Council,  the  tribunal  of  justice,  the 
counting-house,  or  the  mart  of  commerce, 
it  is  emphatically  the  dialect  of  articulate- 
speaking  men.  We  have  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  in  this  paper  to  avoid 
the  use  of  Oriental  phraseology  ;  but  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  concluding  with  one 
specimen  of  Persian,  the  point  of  which 
it  requires  no  great  Eastern  learning  to 
catch.  We  are  often  told  that  in  this 
world  there  are  two  kinds  of  folly  ;  one 
which  is  aware  of  its  own  deficiency  and 
is  modest  and  retiring,  and  the  other 
which  is  the  reverse.  A  Persian  sage 
has  expressed  this  in  the  following  coup- 
let, neat  and  probably  unsurpassed  for 
terseness  :  — 

Jahil-i-basit  an  ast,  keh  danad  na  danad, 
Jahil-i-murakkab  an  ast,  keh  na  danad  na  danad. 

In  English,  "  the  simple  (basit)  fool  is  he 
who  knows  (danad)  that  he  does  not 
know.  The  compound  (murakkab)  fool 
is  he  who  does  not  know  that  he  does  not 
know."  Let  us  devoutly  hope  that  the 
"  Great  King  "  during  his  visit  maybe 
so  fenced  against  unconscious  stupidity 
and  jaunty  impertinence  as  seldom  to  be 
led  to  meditate  on  the  applicability  of  the 
above  epigram  to  any  of  the  countrymen 
of  Palmerston  and  Peel. 


From  The  Spectator. 
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London  has  not  responded  at  all  mag- 
nificently to  the  call  for  help  to  the 
Hospitals.  It  is  probable  that  the  collec- 
tion may  reach  ^25,000,  or  even  ^30,000, 
being,  if  we  estimate  means  by  popula- 
tion, about  in  the  proportion  of  one-half 
as  much,  relatively,  as  was  raised  by 
Liverpool  on  the  last  occasion,  though 
London,  at  this  time  of  year  at  all  events, 
must  have  a  far  larger  fraction  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  in  it,  even  propor- 
tionally to  its  population,  than  Liverpool, 
or  Manchester,  or  the  richest  provincial 
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city.  As  this,  however,  is  the  first  effort, 
and  as  London,  when  its  imagination  is  not 
greatly  excited,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
great  cities  to  stir,  on  account  of  the  vast 
number  of  people  who  live  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  world  without  being  bound 
by  any  religious  ties,  the  experiment 
cannot  b?  regarded  as  a  failure,  though 
we  still  hold  that  London  could  very 
easily  indeed  quadruple  her  annual  con- 
tribution, if  she  would.  That,  however, 
is  not  our  present  concern. 

No  one  can  read  the  abstracts  which 
have  been  published  of  the  sermons 
preached  on  this  occasion  without  feeling 
that  the  Clergy  feel  a  charity  sermon  of 
this  kind  a  real  difficulty,  and  that  they 
struggle  very  earnestly,  though  not  un- 
freq'uently  very  unsuccessfully,  to  give 
freshness  and  life  to  their  appeals.  What 
the  sermons  seem  to  us  mostly  to  want, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  brief  ex- 
tracts,—  by  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  very 
fair  to  judge  them  at  all, —  is  a  reason 
connecting  more  closely  the  religious 
faith  of  the  hearers  with  the  special 
appeal.  Mere  humanity  and  tenderness 
for  suffering  are  so  wide-spread  in  the 
present  day,  even  amongst  those  who 
repudiate  ordinary  Christian  beliefs,  that 
they  may  be  assumed  in  all,  whether 
admitting  the  additional  pressure  of 
religious  motives  to  give,  or  not.  Nor  is 
it  sufficient  to  show,  as  many  of  the 
preachers  did,  by  very  picturesque  con- 
trasts between  the  great  buildings  of  the 
ancient  and  the  great  buildings  of  the 
modern  world,  that  Christianity  has  made 
the  difference,  whether  our  modern  hu- 
manity be  now  independent  of  Christian- 
ity or  not.  The  Roman  baths  and  am- 
phitheatres, of  course,  occupied  a  very 
much  more  magnificent  position  in 
relation  to  the  ancient  civilization  than 
the  places  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people  do  now  ;  and  our  modern  Hospi- 
tals occupy  a  position  for  which  there  is 
perhaps  .hardly  any  precedent  in  the 
ancient  States.  It  may  be  true,  too,  as 
one  eloquent  preacher  pointed  out,  that 
if  Lazarus  had  been  a  modern  pauper  he 
would  have  had  a  good  chance  of  hospi- 
tal treatment  as  admirable  as  that  of 
Dives  himself,  —  though  the  Lancefs 
reports  a  few  years  ago  on  the  Infirmaries 
of  the  Workhouses  would  hardly  bear 
this  out.  Still,  all  this  line  of  argument 
only  leads  to  this,  —  that  the  Christian 
has  tangible  proof  of  the  power  which  his 
faith  has  exerted  in  remodelling  our 
treatment  of  suffering  and  helplessness  ;  j 
and  though  that  consideration  may  tend ' 


to  keep  him  happy  in  his  creed  and 
its  injunctions,  it  does  not  naturally 
strengthen  the  force  or  the  applicability 
of  the  charitable  injunction  itself.  Per- 
haps the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
appeal  to  the  tenderness  of  Christ's 
personal  sympathy  with  suffering  has 
more  of  specific  religious  claim  in  it  on 
the  sources  of  a  Christian's  compassion, 
but  then  it  is  not  in  this  case  so  much 
the  feeling  of  pity  which  needs  to  be 
stirred,  still  less  the  conviction,  which  is 
perhaps  only  too  deep  already,  that  by  a 
little  very  cheap  sacrifice  we  are  earning 
a  blessing  for  ourselves,  —  but  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  good  deal  inore 
than  the  relief  of  suffering  involved  in 
doing  all  that  is  possible  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  —  that  the  difference  between 
relieving  and  not  relieving  it,  is  all  the 
difference  between  helping  the  sufferers 
to  beheve  in  the  providence  and  goodness 
of  God,  and  leaving  a  great  many  of  them 
to  doubt,  and  even  deny  it.  And  this 
seems  to  us  precisely  what  a  Christian 
preacher  should  urge,  as  distinguished 
from  a  professor  of  the  religion  of  hu- 
manity. To  the  latter,  it  is  just  as  open 
to  descant  on  the  ties  which  should  make 
Man  so  much  grander  an  idea  than  the 
individuals  of  the  human  race  taken 
together,  as  to  the  Christian.  But  it  is 
not  open  to  the  Positivist  to  point  out 
that  in  numberless  cases  the  belief  in 
God  depends,  for  its  energy  and  reahty, 
and  to  some  extent  rightly,  on  the  actions 
of  men  ;  that  the  minds  of  sufferers  may 
be  thrown  into  sceptical,  not  to  say 
atheistic  moods,  by  neglect ;  that  they 
may  be  warmed  with  gratitude  and  faith, 
by  disinterested  care.  Such  states  of 
mind  are  natural,  because  every  sign  of 
human  love  is  a  witness  to  divine  love, 
and  every  want  of  human  love  a  failure  in 
that  witness.  Every  man  who  resists  a 
legitimate  impulse  of  pity,  makes  himself 
to  that  extent  a  non-conductor  of  the  pity 
which  God  has  put  into  his  heart ;  and 
robs  somebody  else  therefore  of  a  revela- 
tion, as  well  as  himself  of  the  blessing  of 
transmitting  it.  There  is  no  greater  trial 
to  faith  than  human  neglect  and  physical 
suffering,  together.  The  Tatter,  the  suf- 
fering, lowers  the  patient's  vital  power, 
and  therefore,  his  power  of  faith  ;  and 
the  former,  the  neglect,  is  a  real  veil 
between  him  and  the  most  natural  and 
moving  sign  of  the  divine  love.  Despair  is, 
of  all  states  of  mind,  the  one  most  deadly 
to  faith,  and  there  is  no  source  of  despair 
so  frequent  as  the  sense  of  desolate  suffer- 
ing,  the   sense   of  helpless   dependence 
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and  nothing  to  depend  upon,  —  the  shock 
that  the  heart  feels  when  it  instinctively 
stretches  forth  the  hand  for  help,  and  no 
help  is  near.  Almost  anyone  who  stifles 
a  real  impulse  of  genuine  pity  may  be 
making  an  atheist,  or  clouding  the  faith 
of  a  Christian.  One  of  the  preachers  last 
Sunday  remarked  that  nothing  was  so 
great  an  equalizer  as  suffering,  and  that 
consequently  in  the  hospital  not  only  did 
the  poor  get  as  much  attention  as  the 
rich,  but  the  rich  would  get  the  same 
attention  as  the  poor ;  that  Dives,  in  his 
last  illness,  would,  if  he  had  been  in  a 
modern  hospital,  have  had  as  much  atten- 
tion as  Lazarus. .  And  the  preacher 
might  have  added,  that  that  would  possi- 
bly have  proved  a  much  greater  benefit 
to  Dives  than  even  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  from  which,  for  his  brothers  at 
least,  he  hoped  so  much,  —  that  it  might 
have  been  a  far  more  convincing  revela- 
tion of  God's  love  than  any  such  resur- 
rection, and  might,  therefore,  have  saved 
him  from  a  place  of  torment.  There  is 
nothing  inexplicable  in  the  power  we 
have  of.  making  atheists  or  believers  of 
each  other.  It  follows  almost  necessarily, 
from  the  power  of  transmitting  or  not 
transmitting  the  light  we  receive. 

There  was  another  kind  of  specific 
appeal  apparently  addressed  by  some  of 
the  clergy  to  their  people  which  might 
probably  have  been  effectually  used  much 
more  generally  than  it  was.  In  the  Inner 
Temple  Church,  —  where,  by  the  way,  the 
Barristers,  probably  rather  ashamed  of 
the  tardy  assent  given  by  their  Benchers 
to  the  collection,  subscribed  more  freely 
than  the  congregations  of  most  other 
churches,  —  the  Reader,  Rev.  A.  Ainger, 
seems  to  have  urged  on  his  hearers  how 
much  physical  suffering  is  apt  to  deepen 
the  sense  of  fellowship  between  man  and 
man  ;  but  then  the  condition  that  it  shall 
do  so,  seems,  except  in  the  very  strongest 
natures,  to  be,  that  it  shall  be  suffering 
alleviated  by  sympathy  and  help,  not 
suffering  borne  in  grim  solitude.  It  is 
not  tlie  mere  pain  which  creates  the  sense 
of  fellowship,  but  the  simultaneous  con- 


sciousness of  need  and  help.  Without 
the  help,  the  sense  or  need  would  be  apt 
rather  to  degenerate  into  a  sense  of 
injury,  into  an  irritating  and  misanthrop- 
ical, rather  than  a  uniting  and  organizing 
feeling.  The  strong  conviction  which 
even  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  ex- 
pressed, in  spite  of  his  declared  hatred 
of  all  namby-pamby  philanthropy,  —  by 
which  he  seems  too  often  to  mean  all 
disinterestedness  whatever,  —  that  in  one 
sense  we  "are  all  members  one  of 
another,"  is  never  so  keen  as  after  a 
period  of  weakness  and  suffering,  unless 
that  weakness  or  suffering  has  brought 
with  it  no  new  ties.  If  it  has,  the  sense 
of  unity  is  wonderfully  increased.  If  it 
has  not,  it  is  at  least  too  likely  to  be  greatly 
diminished.  There  are  men  strong  enough 
to  translate  their  own  sufferings  into  a 
lesson  as  to  their  neighbour's  sufferings, 
without  any  of  the  help  towards  doing  so 
which  a  httle  tenderness  gives.  But  they 
are  comparatively  few.  Suffering  is  apt 
to  make  selfish,  —  to  harden,  instead  of 
soften,  —  unless  there  be  counteracting 
influences  at  work.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  are  apparently  more  improved 
by  happiness  than  suffering,  but  they  are 
usually  people  on  whom  a  Httle  suffering 
has  very  much  the  same  effect  as  a  great 
deal  on  the  average  man.  Some  amount 
of  suffering  is  always  needful  in  order  to 
humanize,  but  how  much  depends  en- 
tirely on  individual  circumstances  of  all 
kinds;  —  one  may  always  say,  however, 
that  any  amount  must  be  too  much  which 
shuts  out  for  the  moment  the  belief  in 
human  sympathy,  and  leaves  for  any 
length  of  time  the  spirit  of  mere  endur- 
ance, in  all  its  bareness  and  hardness, 
unrelieved  by  any  sense  of  fellowship. 
The  clergy  might,  we  suspect,  have  in- 
sisted far  oftener  than  they  did  on  the 
specific  effect  which  help  and  comfort 
have,  not  merely  in  ipaking  pain  and 
weakness  endurable,  but  in  making  pain 
and  weakness  humanizing,  —  in  giving 
them  that  influence  on  the  heart  for  which, 
in  all  probability,  they  were  chiefly  de- 
signed as  elements  of  moral  discipline. 


A  CURIOUS  symptom  of  the  present  social 
condition  of  Germany  is,  that  one  of  the  heads 
under  which  the  contents  of  the  Illustrirte  Zei- 
twig  are  divided  is  "  Strike-Angelengeheiten." 
The  half-column  devoted  to  this  subject  is 
well  filled. 


The  sonnet  "The  Pine,"  copied  from  the 
*'  Dublin  University  Magazine,"  where  it  was 
published  as  original.  Into  No.  1502  of  the 
Living  Age,  was  written  by  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Alfred  B.  Street. 
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AN    OLD    ROAD,    ETC. 


AN  OLD  ROAD. 


A  CURVE  of  green  tree-tops, 

And  a  common  wall  below, 
And  a  winding  road,  that  dips  and  drops. 

Ah  me  !  where  does  it  go  ? 
Down  to  the  lovely  days 

Goes  that  familiar  track. 
And  here  I  stand  and  wait  and  gaze, 

As  if  they  could  come  back. 

Somewhere  beneath  that  hill 

Are  children's  running  feet, 
And  a  little  garden  fair  and  still, 

Were  never  flowers  so  sweet  ! 
And  a  house  within  an  open  door, 

What  was  therein  I  know,  — 
O  !  let  me  enter  nevermore, 

But  still  believe  it  so. 

Up  this  oft-trodden  slope 

What  visions  rise  and  throng  ! 
What  keen  remembrances  of  Hope 

Lie  shattered  all  along  ! 
These  flowers  that  never  grew, 

Bloom  they  in  any  clime  ? 
Can  any  spring  to  come  renew 

What  died  in  that  sweet  time  } 

Here  I  believed  in  fame, 

And  found  no  room  for  fear  ; 
Here  sprang  to  meet  what  nevercame; 

Here  loved  —  what  is  not  here  ! 
Not  worth  a  moment's  pause 

Seemed  any  fallen  gem, 
Not  worth  a  sigh,  a  glance,  because 

Life  would  be  full  of  them. 

The  child  in  the  fairy  tale 

Dropped  tokens  as  he  passed. 
So  pierced  the  darksome  forest-veil 

And  found  his  home  at  last ; 
I,  in  the  falling  day. 

Turn  back  through  deeper  gloom. 
By  gathered  memories  feel  my  way 

Only  to  find  —  a  tomb. 

For  there  they  lie  asleep. 

Eyes  that  made  all  things  sweet. 
Hands  of  true  pressure,  hearts  more  deep 

Than  any  left  to  beat ; 
A  world  where  all  was  great ; 

Paths  trodden  not,  but  seen ; 
Light  streaming  through  an  open  gate  — 

The  world  that  might  have  been  ! 

Pictures,  and  dreams,  and  tears  — 

O  Love,  is  this  the  whole  ? 
Nay,  wrap  your  everlasting  years 

About  my  failing  soul ! 
The  lightest  word  you  spake 

Beyond  all  time  shall  last  — 
These  only  sleep  before  they  wake  — 

In  Love  there  is  no  Past ! 
Crood  Words.  M.   B.   SMEDLEY. 


THE  CLOUD. 


A  CLOUD  came  over  a  land  of  leaves 

(O,  hush,  little  leaves,  lest  it  pass  you  by  !) 

How  they  had  waited  and  watch'd  for  the  rain, 

Mountain  and  valley,  and  vineyard  and  plain, 

With  never  a  sign  from  the  sky  ! 

Day  after  day  had  the  pitiless  sun 

Look'd  down  with  a  lidless  eye. 

But  now  !     On  a  sudden  a  whisper  went 

Through  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  poplar- 
spire  ; 

Out  of  the  east  a  light  wind  blew 

(All  the  leaves  trembled,  and  murmur'd,  and 
drew 

Hope  to  the  help  of  desire). 

It  stirred  the  faint  pulse  of  the  forest-tree 

And  breathed  through  the  brake  and  the  brier. 

Slowly  the  cloud  came  :  then  the  wind  died. 
Dumb  lay  the  land  in  its  hot  suspense  : 
The  thrush  on  the  elm-bough  suddenly  stop- 
ped, 
The    weather-warn'd    swallow    in    mid-flying 

dropped, 
The  linnet  ceased  song  in  the  fence. 
Mute  the  cloud  moved,  till  it  hung  overhead, 
Heavy,  big-bosom'd,  and  dense. 

Ah,  the  cool   rush   through  the   dry-tongued 

trees. 
The  patter  and  plash  on  the  thirsty  earth, 
The  eager  bubbling  of  runnel  and  rill, 
The  lisping  of  leaves  that  have  drunk  their 

fill, 
TJie  freshness  that  follows  the  dearth  ! 
New  life  for  the  woodland,  the  vineyard,  the 

vale. 
New  life  with  the  world's  new  birth  ! 

All  The  Year  Round. 


ROSE  LEAVES. 


We  stood  beside  the  sleeping  bay  ; 

She  held  my  gift-rose  in  her  hand ; 
It  was  the  last  sweet  trysting-day. 

And  then,  ho  !  for  a  strange,  far  land. 
She  plucked  each  tender  leaf  apart. 

And  each  leaf  told  its  tale  to  me  — 
Each  leaf  a  hope  torn  from  my  heart : 

The  leaves  fell  fluttering  by  the  sea. 

And  oft  in  far-off  lands  I  thought 

Of  one  who  never  could  be  mine  ; 
Who  must  be  loved,  but  be  unsought  — 

'Twas  hard  to  love  and  not  repine. 
Those  rose  leaves  withered  on  the  sand, 

But  other  roses  bloom  for  thee  ; 
O  lost  love  in  the  distant  land, 

O  rose  leaves  withered  by  the  sea  ! 

Once  A  Week. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  FRENCH    PRESS. 

I.  First  Period. 

THE    FRENCH   PRESS,   FROM    ITS    FOUNDATION 
TO  THE  DEATH   OF   MAZARIN. 


The  first  Frenchman  to  found  a  printed 
newspaper  was  Dr.  Thdophraste  Renau- 
dot,  who  obtained  the  King's  privilege 
for  the  Gazette  de  France  in  163 1.  The 
idea  was  not  a  new  one,  for  the  Weekly 
News  existed  already  in  England  ;  and 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1568,  the  bankers 
Fugger  of  Augsburg  had  instituted  a 
commercial  news-sheet  called  Ordinari- 
Zeittungen^  which,  though  manuscript 
until  the  year  1600,  enjoyed  a  very  exten- 
sive circulation  and  differed  but  little 
from  the  mercantile  journals  established 
since.  The  Venetians,  however,  are  said 
to  have  preceded  the  Germans,  and  the 
derivation  of  the  ^0x6,  gazette  is  ascribed 
to  the  small  coin  paid  by  the  public  for 
copies  of  a  news-bulletin  first  issued  by 
the  Council  of  Ten  during  the  wars  of 
Venice  against  the  Turks.  Others  pre- 
fer tracing  gazette  to  gazza,  Italian  for 
the  garrulous  magpie  ;  and  a  few,  with 
that  taste  for  riddles  which  is  happily 
imperishable,  deduce  the  word  from  the 
Hebrew  izgard,  or  messenger,  thereby 
implying  that  gazettes  were  in  some 
shape  known  to  the  Children  of  Israel  at 
a  date  prior  to  the  Acta  Diur7ia  of  the 
Romans,  the  EphemeridcB  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  those  Daily  Chronicles  of  the 
Babylonians,  by  the  help  of  which  Bero- 
sius  is.  said  to  have  written  his  History 
of  Chaldcea.  ' 

The  French  have  always  been  very 
fond  of  news.  Caesar  mentions  in  his 
Coin7nentaries  that  the  Gauls  ran  after 
strangers  and  mobbed  them  to  ask 
whether  they  had  any  intelligence  to 
communicate  ;  and  this  practice  became 
in  time  such  a  nuisance,  by  reason  of  the 
false  rumours  which  obtained  credence, 
that  among  the  well-ordered  tribes  a  law 
was  made  enjoining  that  strangers  should 
first  be  taken  before  the  authorities, 
who  would  decide  in  their  wisdom  what 
items  of  their  information  had  best  be 
kept  secret. 


In  the  Middle  Ages,  news  were  dissem- 
inated by  chroniclers  and  troubadours  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to 
attribute  the  popularity  of  the  latter  to 
their  mere  vocal  or  musical  proficiency. 
A  troubadour  was  as  welcome  in  hall  or 
village  as  the  special  edition  of  a  modern 
newspaper.  He  came  from  afar,  had 
endless  things  to  tell,  and  only  began  his 
singing  when  he  had  spun  his  yarns  in 
prose.  The  troubadour's  songs  bore  a 
likeness  to  the  music-hall  minstrelsies  of 
our  own  time,  being  jingling  rhymes  on 
the  current  topics  of  the  day,  rounded  off 
with  witticisms  more  or  less  smart,  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  of  the  singer  ;  but  the 
troubadour  exercised  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century  leader- 
writer,  for  he  incited  men  to  battle,  and 
was  responsible  for  a  good  many  of  those 
rebellions  against  excessive  taxation 
which  could  never  have  spread  so  rapidly 
as  they  did  had  there  not  been  men  to  carry 
from  town  to  town  in  glowing  language  the 
reports  of  successful  risings.  Edward  I. 
of  England  waged  a  pitiless  war  on  the 
Welsh  bards,  for  these  men  were  danger- 
ous in  the  same  way  as  the  National  press 
in  Ireland  is  dangerous  now,  and  as  the 
French  Alsatian  press  is  dangerous  to 
Prince  Bismarck.  So  again,  when  after 
the  agitations  for  municipal  franchises  in 
Philip  Augustus's  time,  and  after  the 
jacqueries  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
many  wandering  minstrels  were  hanged, 
it  was  not  by  any  means  for  the  same 
reasons  which  conduce  to  the  modern 
prosecutions  of  organ-grinders.  As  to 
the  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  these 
assumed  towards  the  fifteenth  century 
more  and  more  the  character  of  periodical 
intelligencers.  They  were  not  records 
which  men  compiled  during  a  lifetime  for 
posthumous  publication  ;  but  summaries 
of  contemporary  events,  drawn  up  by 
indefatigable  writers,  chiefly  monks  or 
clerks  in  the  households  of  noblemen, 
and  published  four  or  five  times  a  year, 
sometimes  oftener.  Such  of  these  chron- 
icles as  are  extant  offer  interesting  mines 
of  research  to  the  historian.  They  are 
very  minute  in  their  narratives,  and 
would  be  well  worth  the  reading  of  cer- 
tain enthusiasts  who  imagine  that  every 
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age  previous  to  this  one  was  steeped  in 
barbarism  up  to  the  ears.  We  learn  from 
them  that  there  was  plenty  of  homely  lib- 
erty and  of  good  justice,  too,  for  those  who 
kept  clear  of  conspiracies,  irreligion,  or 
theft.  Men  went  to  church  more  than  is 
the  present  fashion,  dressed  as  the  sump- 
tuary laws  required  —  that  is,  according  to 
their  means  and  station,  without  all  trying 
to  ape  their  betters  —  and  were  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  whipping  from  that  sort  of 
business  competition  which  takes  shape 
in  false  weights  and  measures.  But  in 
other  respects,  they  had  as  great  a  fancy 
as  their  descendants  for  gathering  in  the 
market-places  to  air  their  grievances,  and 
if  a  traveller  brought  them  news  of  war, 
court-jousts,  distant  plagues,  or  new 
books,  an  epitome  of  the  same  was 
quickly  engrossed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  of 
which  copies  found  brisk  sale  for  some- 
thing like  a  halfpenny  of  our  present 
money. 

Life  being  very  local  during  the  feudal 
era,  almost  every  town  had  its  chronicles, 
and  these  jumbled  big  events  and  little 
together  in  a  way  that  was  occasionally 
odd  ;  but  the  chroniclers  of  Paris,  writ- 
ing in  a  city  that  was  the  centre  of  the 
whole  world's  news,  exercised  discrimi- 
nation in  their  editing,  and  as  a  rule  re- 
corded only  facts  that  were  worth  the 
mention.  Thus  in  the  rhyming  chron- 
icles, begun  by  George  Chastelain  and 
continued  by  Jehan  MoHnet  over  a  space 
of  seventy  years  —  1428-1498  —  events  of 
general  importance  only  were  inserted  ; 
and  in  the  versical  summary  which  con- 
cludes these  chronicles,  and  gives  the  pith 
of  them,  we  find  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  discovery  of  America  thus  allud- 
ed to  :  — 

J'ai  veu  grant  multitude 
De  livres  imprimes 
Pour  tirer  en  estude 
Povres  mal  argentez ; 
Par  ces  nouvelles  modes 
Aura  maint  escolier 
Decrets,  Bibles  at  Codes, 
Sans  grant  argent  bailler. 

J'ai  vu  deux  ou  trois  isles 
Trouv^es  en  mon  temps, 
De  chucades  fertiles, 
Et  dont  les  habitants 
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Sont  d'estranges  manieres, 
Sauvages  et  velus. 
D'or  et  d'argent  minieres 
Voit  on  en  ces  pallus.* 

Gutemberg's  invention  did  not  for  a 
long  while  suggest  the  notion  of  printed 
newspapers,  but  the  religious  wars  which 
raged  throughout  the  sixteenth  century 
effected  a  great  move  in  that  direction  by 
the  inauguration  of  printed  manifestoes, 
accounts  of  battles  and  tales  of  martyr- 
doms which  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
and  England  circulated  among  the  Hugue- 
nots of  France,  and  vice  versa,  to  fire 
each  other's  zeal.  Not  a  Reformer 
crossed  the  frontier  of  a  state  where  the 
religious  strife  was  in  progress  without 
bringing,  concealed  in  his  saddle-bags  or 
in  the  lining  of  his  doublet,  some  printed 
scrap  to  tell  how  it  fared  with  the  good 
cause  in  the  country  he  was  leaving,  and 
some  of  these  scraps,  notably  those  which 
were  despatched  from  France  after  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  verita- 
ble newspapers.  They  were  written  in 
Latin,  the  universal  tongue  then,  and  con- 
tained a  graphic  and  most  sensational 
rdsumd  of  all  the  cruel  things  that  had 
been  done  —  the  murder  of  Coligny,  the 
butchering  of  women  and  children  by 
torchlight,  the  bloody  mass  of  thanksgiv- 
ing attended  by  Henri  de  Guise  and  his 
red-handed  accomphces  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  August,  1572,  after  the 
massacre  was  over,  and  even  that  dis- 
puted fact  (though,  by  the  way,  everything 
is  now  disputed),  of  Charles  IX.  having 
himself  fired  on  his  Protestant  subjects 
from  a  window  at  the  Louvre.  The  King, 
who  seems  to  have  learned  that  reports 
of  his  high  deeds  were  being  printed, 
launched  a  fulminating  edict  against  all 
and  any  who  should  be  found  with  copies 
of  the  seditious  sheets  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  and  on  the  2nd  September,  one 
Nicolas  Beschelle,  a  barber,  was  hanged 

*  "  I  have  seen  a  great  multitude  of  printed  books, 
to  beguile  into  study  the  poor  with  little  money.  Thanks 
to  these  new  fashions  many  a  scholar  will  obtain  De- 
crees, Bibles  and  Codes  without  having  much  to  pay. 
I  have  seen  two  or  three  islands  discovered  in  my  time, 
fertile  in  mysteries,  and  whose  inhabitants  are  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  wild  and  hairy.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver 
are  to  be  seen  in  those  swamps." 
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on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  for  being  discov-  1  primed  with  special  information.     More- 
ered  in  the  vain  act  of  trying  to  decipher  1  over,  he  is  cognizant  of  everything  that 


one  of  these  luckless  Latin  prints,  which 
he  had  just  picked  up  in  the  roadway. 
But  the  religious  wars  laid  the  foundations 
of  modern  journalism  in  other  manners 
than  by  printed  handbills.     The  necessi- 


takes  place  in  town,  and  especially  things 
of  a  scandalous  nature,  and  he  will  be  the 
first  to  tell  you  that  a  certain  widow," 
&c. —  Writing  1700  years  later,  La 
Bruy^re   and  Montesquieu  give   exactly 


ties  of  warfare  led  to  the  improvement  of  1  the  same  complimentary  account  of   the 


roads  everywhere,  and  to  the  making  of 
new  ones  ;  the  communications  between 
the  capital  and  the  provinces  became 
more  frequent  ;  the  post  established  by 
Louis  IX.  acquired  such  a  development, 
that  on  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom 
by  Henri  IV.  the  mail  began  to  leave 
Paris  once  every  day,  instead  of  three 
times  a  week  as  in  Francis  II.'s  time,  and 
all  these  improvements  gave  birth  to  a 
body  of  individuals  who  are  the  fathers 
of  now-a-day  chroniqueurs,  feuilletonistes 
and  reporters,  and  who  constituted  a  very 
popular  corporation  under  the  name  of 
Nouvellistes  or  Newsmen. 

Newsmen  had  flourished  in  ancient 
Rome,  and  Livy,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  and 
most  other  grave  writers  speak  of  them 
with  disfavour.  They  were  of  two  sorts 
—  the  Subrostrani  and  the  Parasites  :  the 
former  open-air  newsmen  who  clustered 
near  the  rostrum  in  the  Forum  ;  the  lat- 
ter babbling  toadies,  who  waited  upon 
great  people  in  the  morning  with  a  budget 
of  chit-chat  and  tattle.  Seneca  says  of 
the  Subrostrani,  that  they  were  "  shame- 
less ferreters  of  anecdotes  of  a  scandalous 
sort  —  echoes  of  all  that  is  disreputable  ;  " 
and  Livy,  that,  "  although  these  chatter- 
boxes have  never  set  foot  beyond  the  Fo- 
rum, they  know  better  than  any  general 
how  an  army  should  be  commanded  and 
a  town  besieged.  They  are  great  winners 
of  lost  or  unfought  battles."  The  Para- 
site is  handled  in  a  similar  style  by  Mar- 
tial: —  "The  fellow  invents  news  which 
he  relates  as  true.  He  knows  what  the 
King  of  the  Parthians  has  resolved  in  his 
privy  council  ;  he  can  tell  you  to  a  man 
how  many  soldiers  there  are  in  the  Rhine 
army  and  in  that  of  the  Sarmatians.  He 
is  in  a  position  to  communicate  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  King  of  the  Dacians 
has  confided  to  his  generals  in  secret 
despatches  ;  all  the  hidden  things  of  pol- 
itics are  familiar  to  him,  and  he  is  always 


Parisian  newsmen  as  we  have  here  of  the 
Roman,  though  by  the  time  when  Mon- 
tesquieu wrote,  the  newsmen  had  well- 
nigh  disappeared  under  the  influx  of 
gazetteers  and  journalists.  At  the  period 
when  the  newsmen  of  Paris  were  in  their 
full  flood-tide,  that  is,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  five 
m.eeting-places  :  the  Gardens  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  those  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Great 
Hall  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the 
Cloisters  of  the  Augustine  and  Celestine 
Convents.  By-and-by  a  quarrel  arose 
between  the  frequenters  of  these  rival 
spots  as  to  which  of  them  furnished  the 
best  news,  and  the  matter  gave  rise  to  a 
kind  of  joint-stock  arrangement,  by  which 
the  T'lileries  became,  from  three  to  five 
every  Afternoon,  the  head-quarters  of  all 
news  collected  at  other  places  during  the 
morning.  The  newsmen  began  their 
rounds  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  then  went 
to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  criminals 
were  flogged  or  executed  at  midday,  and 
afterwards  strode  off  in  a  body  for  the 
Palais  Royal,  in  the  gardens  of  which 
most  stock-exchange  operations  were 
effected.  Towards  three,  a  veteran  news- 
man, who  acted  as  master  pf  the  ceremo- 
nies, came,  and  made  a  selection  of  the 
most  decently  dressed  among  the  Palais 
Royal  set  (for  the  sentries  at  the  Tuileries 
admitted  none  but  well-dressed  people), 
and  with  these  in  tow,  set  off  for  the 
terrace  skirting  the  present  river-side 
quay.  Here  a  regular  bubble  and  canard 
mart  was  held. 

Those  who  wish  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  it  can  find  a  pale  reflex  in  the 
Bourse  of  our  own  time  on  a  panic  day, 
in  the  Petite  Bourse  held  every  evening  by 
Parisian  stock-jobbers  in  the  Passage  de 
I'Opdra.  But  what  are  these  squib  ex- 
changes, even  at  the  most  excited  mo- 
ments, compared  to  the  Tuileries  at  the 
date  when  there  were  no  public  prints  to 
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take  off  the  keen  edge  of  the  popular 
craving  for  news  ?  Imagine  several  hun- 
dreds of  Frenchmen,  in  wigs  and  knee- 
breeches,  pressing  towards  a  particular 
spot,  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it. 
Women  are  there,  and  great  ladies,  with 
escorts  of  perfumed  smirkers  ;  King 
Charles'  dogs,  too,  held  in  leash  by  silk 
ribbons,  and  yelping  as  their  devoted  tails 
and  paws  are  trodden  on  by  the  headlong 
rush.  Rings  are  formed  everywhere,  and 
men  with  their  froggish  faces  aglow,  in 
officious  vanity,  are  declaiming  falsehoods 
as  loud  and  fast  as  they  can  remember 
them  —  gesticulations,  mimicry,  and  may- 
be a  tear  or  two  now  and  then,  being 
called  in  aid  to  lend  a  dramatic  emphasis 
where  needed.  Wonders  are  heaped  on 
■wonders,  fables  on  fables,  and  the  hsten- 
ers  raise  their  hands  aloft,  or  shout,  or 
stare  aghast,  or  titter  in  unison  with 
delighted  relish  if  the  narrator  be  wag 
enough  (and  trust  a  Frenchman  on  that 
score)  to  interlard  his  horrors  with  some 
neat  bit  of  libel  concerning  2iny  grande 
daineyN^W  known.  The  news-bawlers  are 
of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  degrees.  One  had 
come  straight  from  the  war  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  another  had  received  a  long 
letter  —  for  all  letters  were  long  then  — 
from  a  correspondent  in  Spain,  Turkey, 
or  Scotland  ;  a  third  saw  Cinq  Mars  and 
De  Thou  beheaded  with  his  own  eyes  ; 
a  fourth  has  got  a  fat  Englishman  by  his 
side,  who  arrived  in  Paris  that  morning, 
and  whom  he  has  pumped  dry  ever  since 
for  the  public  behoof  ;  a  fifth  can  tell  all 
about- the  new  Papal  nuncio,  who  entered 
Versailles,  with  true  Christian  humility, 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  preceded  by 
a  hundred  menials  in  livery,  and  so  on. 
Meanwhile  from  group  to  group,  with  ink- 
horns  at  their  button-holes,  quills  behind 
their  ears,  and  note-books  in  hand,  dart 
the  salaried  newsmen  of  great  nobles, 
jotting  entries  on  flying  leaves  ;  and  ever 
and  anon,  breathless,  perspiring,  and  rac- 
ing one  another,  hurry  up  the  red,  blue 
or  yellow  varlets  of  these  nobles,  who 
snatch  the  leaves  as  they  are  ready,  and 
pelt  back  home  to  their  masters  —  neither 
more  nor  less  than  if  they  were  carrying 
modern  telegrams.  Some  of  the  news- 
men have  larger  and  more  eager  audiences 
than  others  —  old  hands  these,  who  can 
lie  with  the  coolest  assurance  ;  they  are 
known  like  crack  bookmakers  in  the  bet- 
ting-rings, or  like  the  acutest  among  bulls 
and  bears  in  the  jobbing  markets.  Phi- 
losophers may  despise  such,  but  philoso- 
phers are  not  common  ;  and  to  the  aver- 
age Parisian,  who  can  spare  an  hour  every 


day  —  as  which  of  them  cannot?  —  this 
diurnal  orgie  of  false  reports  is  as  dram- 
drinking  in  Olympus,  something  sweeter 
far  and  more  intoxicating  than  the  sip  of 
absinthe  and  the  perusal  of  Charivari 
which  regale  the  bourgeois  mind  in  this 
present  century  of  grace.  So  the  crowds 
increase,  and  ihtpetits  maitres  strut  about 
in  their  red-heeled  shoes,  endeavouring 
to  look  as  if  they  knew  more  than  all  the 
newsmen  put  together  ;  and  bullies,  with 
vinous  voices,  though  no  longer  aggres- 
sive since  Cardinal  Richelieu  has  behead- 
ed the  Marquis  of  Beuvron  and  Count 
de  Boutteville-Montmorency  for  duelling, 
bray  huskily  that  they  have  State  secrets 
to  sell  for  two  farthings  ;  and  here  and 
there  a  determined  housewife  elbows  her 
way  through  the  press,  on  the  look  out 
for  her  frivolous  lord,  who  is  wasting  his 
time  here  instead  of  being  behind  his 
counter,*  and  presently  the  lord  in  ques- 
tion may  be  seen  waddhng  back  to  his 
merchandise,  in  uxorial  custody,  looking 
penitent  enough.  And  as  the  minutes 
flit  by  the  fates  of  empires  and  kings  are 
decided  for  the  greater  glory  of  the 
French  nation  :  Gustavus  Adolphus  de- 
feats the  imperialists,  the  Protestants  of 
La  Rochelle  eat  one  another's  boots  and 
capitulate,  Louis  the  Just  is  going  to  di- 
vorce his  wife  because  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  poisoning  Marchioness 
of  Brinvilliers  swallowed  a  dozen  buckets 
of  water  before  confessing  ;  and  his  Em- 
inence of  Richelieu  is  a  great  man  —  may 
God  promote  him  to  heaven  as  soon  as 
convenient !  All  this  until  the  hour  of 
closing  arrives,  when  the  Swiss  Guard 
clear  the  gardens  to  the  rattle  of  their 
kettle-drums,  and   the  population  of  ba- 

*  The  rage  of  certain  shopkeepers  for  hearing  news 
is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  comedies  of  the  day,  and 
one  of  these  introducing  an  indignant  wife  among  the 
newsmen  of  the  Tuileries  makes  her  exclaim : 

"  Messieurs,  je  yous  demande  excuse, 

Mais  je  croyais  avec  vous 

Trouver  mon  faineant  d'epoux, 

Qui  tons  les  jours  ici  s'amuse, 
Et  fait  le  nouvelliste  au  milieu  de  cent  fous. 
Quand  chez  un  procureur  il  va  pour  ses  affaires, 
11  oublie  en  causant  ce  qui  I'y  fait  aller, 
Pourvu  qu'il  nouvellise,  il  n  y  songe  plus  gu^re, 
Et  s'en  revient  sans  en  parler. 
Derni^rement  tout  pret  k  rendre  I'ime, 

II  pensa  me  faire  enrager^ 

Et  d'un  air  tout  mourant  il  me  disait,  *Ma  femme, 

N'as-tu  rien  de  nouveau?    Si  tu  veux  m'obliger, 

Va  t'enchercher,  je  te  conjure, 

Que'que  nouvelle  qui  soit  silre.' 
A  son  apoth^caire  il  en  disait  autant, 

A  son  mi^decin  tout  de  meme  : 
lis  avaient  beau  le  voir  avec  un  soin  extreme : 
Sans  nouvelles  jamais  il  n'en  ^tait  content; 
S'ils  n'en  apportaient  pas,  il  leur  faisait  la  mine, 

Et  nous  ^tions  obliges  quelquefois 

D'en  inventer  entre  nous  trois 
Pour  i'  engager  i  prendre  nii^decine." 
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daud  Frenchmen  disperse  to  their  homes, 
praying  there  may  be  things  newer  still 
for  to-morrow.  But  when  the  labours  of 
the  Tuileries  are  over,  all  is  not  finished 
yet  for  the  leading  newsmongers.  Back 
in  their  lodgings,  or  seated  in  one  of  the 
coffee-houses  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
they  dictate  to  a  staff  of  tattered  scribes 
the  news-letters  they  are  paid  to  send 
regularly  to  courtiers  at  St,  Germains  and 
Versailles,  or  to  provincial  nobles.  And 
arduous  compositions  some  of  these  let- 
ters are  for  the  newsman,  who  has  his 
reputation  to  maintain  and  many  hungry 
and  unscrupulous  competitors  to  outdo. 
So  he  takes  care  not  to  be  dry.  He 
flavours  his  facts  with  epigrams,  his 
anecdotes  with  puns,  and  his  politics  with 
satire,  which  might  cost  him  those  useful 
ears  of  his  if  he  bruited  it  aloud  in  the 
highways.  On  the  whole,  he  produces  a 
diverting  letter,  which  must  have  been  a 
boon  indeed  to  the  recipient ;  and  which 
even  the  explorer  of  to-day,  when  he  dis- 
covers it  among  the  dusty  piles  of  the 
library  at  the  Arsenal,  that  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, or  the  National  Library  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  may  read  with  profit  and 
not  without  admiration. 

II. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  Dr. 
Theophraste  Renaudot  above  mentioned 
came  to  Paris.  He  was  a  shrewd  man, 
born  at  Loudun  in  1567,  brought  up  in 
Paris,  but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of 
Montpellier,  In  1612,  being  then  twenty- 
six,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  some- 
how got  appointed  at  once  Doctor  to  the 
King.  But  there  was  no  salary  attached 
to  this  post,  which  was  in  his  case  purely 
honorary,  and  so  Renaudot  opened  a 
school,  though  the  fact  that  he,  a  mere 
provincial  doctor,  had  obtained  a  medical 
appointment  at  court,  was  very  sore  to 
the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  who  began 
to  annoy  him  from  that  moment.  Renau- 
dot, however,  was  a  man  far  ahead  of  his 
contemporaries  in  sagacity,  patience, 
learning  and  humanity.  Petty  spite  did 
not  disturb  him,  or  at  least  it  did  not 
deter  him  from  executing  any  of  the 
numerous  plans  he  had  in  mind  for  the 
welfare  of  his  contemporaries.  He  first 
inaugurated  a  free  dispensary  ;  and,  being 
no  friend  to  the  bleeding  and  drugging 
processes  then  in  violent  vogue,  he 
treated  his  patients  with  simple  remedies, 
which  were  in  direct  contravention  to 
those  usually  prescribed,  but  which  oddly 
enough  often  cured  them.  This  of  course 
raised  a  grievous  outcry.      That  a  man 


should  venture  to  invent  new  physic  was 
bad  enough,  but  that  he  should  have  the 
face  to  cure  any  one  by  its  means  was 
not  to  be  stood  for  a  moment.  Guy  Patin, 
the  most  celebrated  physician  ;  Duval, 
who  had  not  his  equal  for  cutting  off  a 
leg,  especially  when  amputation  was 
unnecessary,  and  the  entire  School  of 
Medicine,  fell  on  him  tooth  and  naih  He 
had  been  impudent  enough  to  assert  that 
a  roasted  mouse  was  not  a  sovereign  cure 
for  gunshot  wounds,  that  cobwebs  boiled 
in  camomile  were  silly  things  for  an  indi- 
gestion, and  that  nobody  had  yet  been 
cured  of  the  jaundice  by  swallowing  the 
yolk  of  an  ^gg  with  fleas  in  it.  The 
School  solemnly  banned  these  heresies, 
and  Renaudot  received  notice  to  close 
his  dispensary  under  pain  of  being  prose- 
cuted for  practising  as  a  doctor  in  Paris 
without  being  duly  qualified  by  a  degree 
from  the  Parisian  University.  But  Riche- 
lieu, who  knew  a  clever  man  when  he 
saw  one,  sent  for  Duval,  and  told  him 
significantly  that  he  should  like  to  see 
him  make  it  up  with  Renaudot.  At  the 
same  time  he  appointed  the  latter  Com- 
missioner General  for  the  sick  and  sound 
poor  of  the  kingdom  ;  authorized  him  to 
open  a  hospital  in  the  St.  Antoine  quarter 
(each  patient  was  to  have  a  bed  to  him- 
self in  this  hospital  —  a  novel  luxury),  and 
was  gracious  enough  to  take  an  interest 
in  some  chemical  discoveries  which 
Renaudot  had  made,  and  which  supplied 
new  curatives  to  the  Materia  Medica. 
Emboldened  by  this  patronage,  Renaudot 
now  added  to  the  tale  of  his  sins  by  an- 
nexing a  pawn-office  to  his  dispensary. 
A  third  of  their  value  was  to  be  advanced 
on  pledges,  and  the  interest  charged  was 
no  more  than  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  A 
clause  specified,  however,  that  the  pledge 
was  to  be  forfeited  if  not  redeemed  at  the 
proper  time  ;  but  Renaudot  never  availed 
himself  of  this  privilege ;  and,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  all  Lombards,  Jews  and 
others,  who  had  never  lent  for  less  than 
25  per  cent,  and  had  always  forfeited 
without  mercy,  this  new  establishment 
prospered  in  such  wise  as  utterly  to  sup- 
plant its  rivals.  Need  it  be  said  that 
the  Lombards  and  Jews  unanimously 
protested  in  the  name  of  the  down-trod- 
den poor  against  such  usurious  practices 
as  the  above,  and  that  Guy  Patin  made  a 
new  and  most  desperate  attempt  to  get 
Renaudot  struck  off  the  roll  of  practition- 
ers as  a  mountebank.  But  once  again 
Richelieu  shielded  the  man  with  his 
strong  arm,  and  Renaudot  quietly  struck 
out  in  a  new  philanthropic  direction,  by 
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instituting  his  famous  Bureaux  d'A- 
dresses  et  de  Rencontre.  These  were  what 
we  should  call  a  General  Estate  and 
Agency  Office j  with  an  "  Exchange  and 
Mart "  superadded ;  they  met  a  want 
which  must  have  been  sadly  felt  before, 
and  if  they  were  Renaudot's  only  creation, 
they  would  still  entitle  him  to  rank  very 
high  as  a  benefactor  of  his  species. 

By  paying  three  halfpence,  equivalent 
to  about  fivepence  of  our  money,  anybody 
could  go  and  register  his  wants,  or  be 
put  into  communication  with  other  ad- 
vertisers able  to  supply  him  with  what  he 
needed.  People  who  sought  to  sell,  let, 
purchase,  or  hire  estates,  houses,  or 
lodgings  ;  masters  who  were  seeking  ser- 
vants, tutors,  clerks,  mechanics,  and 
domestics  desiring  situations  ;  tradesmen 
or  private  persons  in  search  of  loans  ; 
inquirers  wanting  information  on  matters 
legal,  administrative,  medical,  historical, 
or  geographical  ;  owners  of  property  who 
were  anxious  to  effect  exchanges  or  sales 
—  all  these  found  assistance  at  the 
Bureaux  d''Adresses.  But  this  was  only 
the  primitive  form  of  the  institution. 
By-and-by  show-rooms  were  erected, 
where  people  could  deposit  property  for 
exchange  or  sale,  without  letting  their 
names  be  known.  Renaudot  drew  up  a 
code  of  regulations,  which  we  would 
gladly  quote  but  for  its  length  ;  and  in 
this  he  had  not  only  laid  down  rules  most 
considerate  and  intelligent,  but  furnished 
his  reasons  for  them.  Amongst  other 
things  he  said :  "  People  may  well  be 
excused  for  not  desiring  everybody  to 
know  that  they  wish  to  sell  or  exchange 
their  goods.  Let  these  confide  their 
names  in  private  to  us  :  we  will  ticket 
their  property  with  a  reference  number, 
and  the  transaction  can  be  effected 
without  pubhcity."  Again:  "Certain 
persons  in  search  of  a  lawyer  or 
doctor  cannot  of  themselves  know,  or 
at  most  know  only  by  doubtful  rumour, 
what  lawyers  or  what  doctors  are  best 
able  to  plead  their  special  causes  or  to 
treat  the  particular  maladies  with  which 
they  are  afflicted.  To  all  such  we  will 
make  it  our  business  truthfully  to  say, 
*This  lawyer  is  renowned  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  land  laws  ;  this  one  is  better 
suited  for  commercial  cases  ;  this  third 
can  eloquently  defend  a  prisoner  unjustly 
accused  of  treason.'  And  as  regards 
doctors,  *  This  one  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  in  treating  small-pox  ; 
that  other  is  much  distinguished  for  his 
cure  of  wounds,' "  &c.  And  Renaudot 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  in  this  sec- 


tion of  his  Bureaux,  which  might  so 
easily  have  degenerated  into  a  puff  ad- 
vertisement concern,  he  classed  friends 
and  foes  alike,  according  to  the  position 
which  public  opinion  assigned  them. 
There  is  a  double  entry  in  "Renaudot's 
professional  register,  which  is  eloquent 
and  almost  touching,  considering  how 
cruelly  the  two  men  it  names  had  perse- 
cuted him.  ^'■Surgical  operations. —  I 
know  of  no  better  surgeon  than  M. 
Duval,  who  Hves  in  the  Rue  de  la  Fer- 
ronerie.  His  skill  is  very  great ;  and 
always  bestowed  with  courtesy."  '■'•Dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  tilcers,  eruptions  on  the 
skill.  —  M.  Guy  Patin,  physician  to  his 
Majesty,  should  be  consulted  by  all  per- 
sons afflicted  as  above.  He  is  without  a 
rival  in  these  branches  of  the  art." 

Elsewhere  in  his  Code  of  Rules  Re- 
naudot says  :  "  Men  intending  to  travel 
are  often  unacquainted  as  to  the  shortest 
and  easiest  routes  they  should  take  ; 
moreover,  they  know  nothing  of  the 
towns  through  which  they  must  pass  ; 
and  again,  many  of  them  would  like  to 
make  sure  of  a  place  where  their  letters 
could  be  sent  during  their  absence  and 
forwarded  to  them  with  punctuality.  I 
will  accordingly  furnish  all  intending 
travellers  with  an  itinerary  telling  them 
what  roads  are  the  safest  and  what  hos- 
telries  in  the  provinces  offer  the  best 
accommodation  to  man  and  beast.  I  will 
also  receive  letters  and  parcels  in  deposit 
for  all,  not  travellers  only,  whose  con- 
venience might  be  suited  thereby  ;  and  I 
will  forward,  on  payment  of  the  required 
sum  in  my  office,  an  order  for  an  equiva- 
lent sum  on  any  correspondent  I  may 
have  —  and  my  correspondents  are  nu- 
merous —  in  provincial  cities,"  Else- 
where again  Renaudot  undertakes  to 
draw  up  petitions  or  to  write  letters  for 
the  illiterate,  to  transmit  parcels  to  any 
part  of  Paris,  Versailles,  or  St.  Germains, 
to  advertise  objects  lost  or  stolen,  and  to 
keep  a  register  wherein  people  could 
write  messages  for  persons  whose  ad- 
dresses they  ignored  or  with  whom  for 
some  other  reason  they  were  unable  to 
correspond  directly.  So  that  this  extra- 
ordinary man  not  only  inaugurated  in 
France  an  Estate,  Professional  and  Ser- 
vants' Agency,  as  well  as  an  office  for 
private  sales  and  exchanges,  but  further 
laid  the  basis  of  the  Poste  Restante, 
Parcels  Delivery,  Post-Office  Directory, 
Tourist's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Office  ; 
besides  affording  an  outlet  to  troubled 
spirits  like  those  who  correspond  through 
the  agony  column  of  The   Times.     It  is 
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not  surprising  that  his  office  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Calandre  should  soon  have  been  all 
too  small  for  its  multifarious  duties  and 
that  his  original  staff  of  six  clerks  should, 
in  less  than  three  months,  have  swelled 
to  fifty.  Richelieu,  in  sheer  admiration 
at  the  man,  sent  for  him  and  thanked 
him  for  the  services  he  was  rendering 
the  King's  subjects.  He  also  offered 
him  money  to  extend  his  offices,  and  this 
Renaudot  accepted,  but  only  as  a  loan. 
It  was  his  custom  to  levy  a  commission 
of  six  deniers  *  per  livre  (franc)  on  the 
sales  he  effected,  and  by  means  of  these 
and  other  receipts  he  soon  repaid  the 
Cardinal  every  penny  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  him.  But  he  did  more  than 
this.  Finding  that  his  registers  were  not 
always  convenient  modes  of  reference,  by 
reason  of  the  excessive  crowds  which 
pressed  round  them,  he  brought  out  a 
printed  advertiser,  which  is  almost  the 
exact  prototype  of  a  journal  at  present 
well  known  in  London.  It  was  called 
Feuille  du  Bureau  d'Adresses,  and  ap- 
peared every  Saturday,  at  the  price  of  i 
sou. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  pa- 
per preceded  the  Gazette  de  France^ 
or  .was  issued  simultaneously  with  it. 
Probably  it  was  first  published  in  manu- 
script form,  but  came  out  in  print  at  least 
six  months  before  the  Gazette^  for  a  num- 
ber bearing  the  date  of  June  14th,  163 1, 
shows  a  periodical  in  full  organization 
and  containing  indirect  references  to  ad- 
vertisements which  must  have  appeared 
several  weeks  before.  At  all  events  this 
Feuille  was  purely  an  advertisement  sheet 
—  a  forerunner  of  the  Petites  Affiches 
which  were  reinvented  in  1746  —  it  was 
in  no  sense  a  newspaper.  Here  are  a 
few  extracts  which  will  mark  its  charac- 
ter.— 

22.  Wanted  to  sell  or  exchange  a  new  coat 
of  scarlet  cloth  (royal  seal  quality),  lined  with 
satin  of  the  same  colour  and  embroidered  with 
silver  lace.  Price  eight  crowns ;  or  the  value 
would  be  taken  in  colonial  produce. 

27.  A  pair  of  earrings  for  sale  or  exchange. 
Two  pearls,  pear-shaped,  and  very  white. 
Price  100  livres ;  or  exchanges  in  lace  for 
ladies'  collerette  and  sleeves. 

37.  A  fragment  of  the  true  holy  cross,  en- 
chased under  a  diamond,  which  forms  the  cen- 
tre of  a  cross  lately  belonging  to  the  deceased 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  It  will  pro- 
tect its  wearer  in  battle,  and  save  from  all 
dangers   by  sea.      Price   250   crowns ;    or  its 

*  The  currency  of  that  time  was  as  follows:  15 
deniers  =  i  sol  or  sou ;  20  sols  =  i  livre  tournois 
(franc) ;  3  livres  =  i  ecu  (crown) ;  20  livres  =  i  louis- 
d'or. 


owner  would  pledge  it  a  year  for  200  crowns, 
at  10  per  cent,  interest.     Glory  be  to  God  ! 

40.  A  soldier  who  has  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye 
in  the  King's  service,  thanks  be  to  Heaven ! 
will  sell  or  exchange  his  sword,  which  is  of  no 
more  use  to  him,  but  which  came  from  his  fa- 
ther and  his  grandsire  before  that,  and  is  beau- 
tified by  a  silver  hilt  richly  carved  and  firm  to 
hold.  It  has  never  been  drawn  but  in  the 
cause  of  the  true  faith,  and  has  spilled  tl^e 
blood  of  heretics  more  than  could  be  num- 
bered. It  would  leap  out  of  the  scabbard 
unbidden  at  the  sight  of  a  Huguenot,  nor  less 
obedient  to  the  empire  of  love,  would  it  ever 
fail  a  brave  knight  who  unsheathed  it  to  guard 
his  mistress.  It  would  be  the  fitting  compan- 
ion of  a  clear  heart  and  loyal  hand ;  and  the 
price  of  it  is  28  crowns.  Or,  in  exchange, 
would  be  taken  any  article  suitable  to  an  aged 
warrior  with  more  honour  than  means,  though 
no  blame  is  intended  on  our  King,  who  re- 
compenses all  his  servants  with  generosity 
above  their  deserts. 

Then  under  the  heading  of  Affaires 
Mesle'es,  we  find  :  — 

103.  A  young  dromedary  for  sale  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

107.  An  atlas  by  Henricus  Hondius.  Price 
48  livres. 

109.  A  man  will  give  an  invention  for  stop- 
ping game  and  preventing  it  from  leaving  a 
wood,  or  once  it  has  gone  out,  from  re-enter- 
ing therein  otherwise  than  at  the  spot  one  de- 
sires. 

1 1 5.  A  companion  wanted  to  travel  to  Italy 
with.* 

1 24.  Lodgings  to  let  in  full  view  of  the  spot 
where  evil-doers  are  most  justly  executed. 

Then  we  come  to  advertisements  of 
The  Times  order  :  — 

If  the  gentleman  with  the  blue  feather,  who 
saved  two  ladies  wearing  masks  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denis  from  the  insolences  of  a  drunkard,  is  as 
tender-hearted  as  he  is  brave,  he  will  find  one 
of  his  obliged  servants  ready  to  thank  him 
without  her  mask  at  the  gate  of  the  Place 
Royal  to-morrow  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 

From  L.  to  H.     Once  only,  but  never  again. 

I  thank  God,  but  next  Him  the  man  who 
brained  the  mad  dog  at  my  shop  door  last 
Monday,  and  went  away  without  listening  to 
my  gratitude.  Modesty  is  the  diadem  of  cour- 
age, but  my  wife  and  children  would  have 
been  glad  to  embrace  the  friend  who  shielded 
us  from  a  great  peril,  which  makes  us  still 
shudder. 


*  Advertisements  of  this  order  were  very  numerous, 
for  persons  seldom  set  out  for  a  long  journey  singly ; 
but  waited  until  they  could  hear  of  a  number  more  with 
whom  they  could  make  up  a  party  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself  against  highwaymen.  It  was  not  the  least 
of  Renaudot' s  services  that  he  inquired  into  the  respect- 
ability of  companions  who  offered  themselves,  in  order 
that  an  honest  man  might  no  more  be  exposed  to  travel 
with  a  .rogue,  who,  once  clear  of  Paris,  would  relieve 
him  of  his  purse  and  luggage. 
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Stolen,  with  unequalled  effrontery,  from  an 
honest  man  who  was  returning  home  at  night 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  a  new  cloak  of 
gray  cloth,  a  hat  with  a  silver  buckle,  and  a 
belt  with  a  purse  attached  to  it.  The  cloak  and 
the  hat  were  marked  inside  with  the  letters  P, 
Y.,  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  King  are  cau- 
tioned against  buying  them. 

The  advertisements  numbered  many 
hundreds,  and  were  very  neatly  classed, 
the  size  of  the  paper  being  ordinary  folio, 
with  three  columns  to  a  page.  It  Is  clear 
that  from  the  moment  he  started  his 
Feuille  du  Bureau  d'Adresses,  Renaudot 
must  have  conceived  the  possibility  of 
founding  a  news-sheet ;  but,  even  if  he 
had  never  published  his  advertisements, 
this  idea  must  still  have  occurred  to  him. 
In  the  first  place,  his  agency  business 
brought  an  immense  amount  of  varied 
intelligence  to  his  knowledge ;  in  the 
next  place,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  genealogist,  d'Hozier,  who  wrote  him 
from  abroad  most  long  and  chatty  letters, 
which  he  would  read  to  his  patients  lying 
sick  in  bed,  much  to  their  improvement ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  the  manuscript 
News  Letters  had  attained,  by  the  year 
1630,  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and 
found  such  a  ready  sale,  that  the  notion 
of  further  popularizing  them  by  printing 
must  have  suggested  itself  to  more  than 
one  man  before  it  was  actually  put  into 
practice.  But  the  great  bar  was  this, 
that  nothing  could  be  printed  without  the 
King's  privilege,  and  this  privilege  was 
not  lightly  granted.  Edicts  of  a  most 
sanguinary  nature  had  been  launched 
against  clandestinely  printed  pamphlets 
in  1553,  1560,  1 561, 1563,  and  1570.  From 
the  year  1600  to  1610,  these  edicts  had 
been  renewed  twice  and  three  times  every 
year,  though,  whilst  Henri  IV.  reigned, 
delinquents  were  not  hanged,  but  only 
fined  for  their  first  offence,  and  whipped 
for  the  second  and  following.  But  Louis 
XIII.  set  to  whipping,  imprisoning,  and 
banishing  erring  printers  as  soon  as  he 
came  of  age  ;  and  in  1620  he  even  tried 
to  interfere  with  the  written  News  Let- 
ters j  "which,"  says  the  royal  edict, 
"  have  become  a  grievous  nuisance  by 
reason  of  the  falsehoods  and  scandals 
they  contain,  and  must  henceforth  be 
written  with  truth  and  propriety  or  not  at 
all ;  failing  which,  their  authors  must 
dread  our  displeasure."  This  of  course 
did  not  suit  the  newsmen ;  and  they 
easily  foresaw  that,  if  obliged  to  submit 
their  amusing  productions  in  a  printed 
shape  to  official  censorship,  these  elucu- 
brations  would  be  shorn  of  half  their  at- 


I  tractions.  Accordingly,  they  avoided 
printing;  and  manuscript  letters  con- 
tinued in  vogue  for  several  years  after 
Renaudot  launched  his  Gazette.  This, 
by-the-by,  was  the  case  in  England  as 
well  as  in  France.  Here  the  laws  about 
printing  were  as  severe  as  there,  and  the 
Evening  Post,  published  during  the  early 
years  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  expresses  its 
astonishment  that  country  gentlemen 
should  pay  3/.  and  4/.  a  year  to  have  .a 
News  Letter  sent  them,  when  they  could 
subscribe  to  the  printed  journal  for  id.  a 
copy.  In  time,  however,  the  Post  found 
that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  outvie  the 
News  Letters  in  interest,  and  so  hit  upon 
the  sagacious  expedient  of  leaving  two  of 
its  pages  blank,  in  order  that  those  news- 
men might  fill  them  up  by  hand,  and  so 
afford  country  subscribers  the  double 
advantage  of  licensed  news  in  print,  and 
unlicensed  tittletattle  in  writing. 

Renaudot,  who  had  no  wish  to  publish 
tattle,  had  no  reason  to  fear  censorship. 
He  addressed  himself  to  Richelieu,  and 
craved  leave  to  start  a  printed  newspaper 
under  royal  patronage.  The  politic  Car- 
dinal was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  how 
useful  might  be  to  him  an  organ  which 
would  set  information  before  the  public 
in  the  manner  he  desired,  and  in  that 
manner  alone  ;  so.  he  granted  all  Renau- 
dot wished,  in  the  form  of  "  letters  pa- 
tent," securing  him  an  entire  monopoly 
of  printing  newspapers,  and  moreover  he 
conferred  on  his  protege  the  pompous 
title  of  Historiographer  of  France.  The 
first  number  of  the  Gazette  de  France  ap- 
peared on  Friday,  May  30,  1631. 

III. 
Its  size  was  four  quarto  pages,  and  its 
price  one  sol  parisis,  i.e.  i-id.,  worth 
about  I  i-id.  modern  money.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  had  been  heralded  by 
a  prospectus,  very  long,  minute,  and 
shrewd  as  usual,  but  of  which  no  copy 
remains.  All  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  curiosity  was  much  excited,  and  that 
500  impressions  of  the  first  number  were 
struck  and  sold  in  one  day  —  no  mean 
achievement  considering  the  tediousness 
of  printing  by  the  old  wooden  hand- 
presses.  The  first  number  contained  no 
preface  or  address,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  leading  article,  but  plunged  at  once  in 
medias  res,  and  gave  news  from  nineteen 
foreign  towns  or  countries,  but,  oddly 
enough,  not  a  line  of  French  intelligence. 
This  is  the  order  in  which  the  items  were 
classed,  and  their  dates.  From  Constan- 
tinople,   April   2nd,  1631  ;  Rome,    April 
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26th  (and  under  this  heading  came  the 
news  from  Spain  and  Portugal) ;  North 
Germany,  April  30th  ;  Freistadt  in  Si- 
lesia, May  1st ;  Venice,  May  2nd  ;  Vien- 
na, May  3rd  ;  Stettin  and  Lubeck,  May 
4th  ;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Prague, 
Hamburg,  and  Leipzic,  May  5th  ;  May- 
ence,  May  6th  ;  Lower  Saxony,  May  9th  ; 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May,' 14th  ;  Am- 
sterdam, May  17th;  and  Antwerp,  May 
24th.  The  indication  of  place  and  date 
stood  in  the  margin. 

Here  is  the  first  paragraph,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  last :  — 

Constantinople,  2nd  April,  1631.  —  The 
King  of  Persia,  with  15,000  horses  and  50,000 
foot  soldiers,  besieges  Dille,  at  two  days' 
march  from  Babylon,  where  the  Grand  Signior 
has  ordered  all  his  janissaries  to  muster  under 
pain  of  death ;  and  continues,  notwithstanding 
this  occupation,  to  wage  a  merciless  war 
against  those  who  use  tobacco,  condemning 
them  to  be  suffocated  by  smoke.* 

Antwerp,  24th  May.  —  The  drum  beats  all 
over  North  Germany.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Dutch  will  make  no  greater  show  this  year 
than  they  did  last,  for  we  shall  attack  them 
first.  .  .  .  We  have  good  chiefs ;  amongst 
others,  the  Marquises  of  St.  Croix  and  Ayton, 
the  Duke  of  Lerma,  Don  Carle  Colomne, 
Counts  John  of  Nassau  and  Henri  de  Bergue, 
who  has  the  command  in  chief  on  land,  and 
Count  de  Vaquens,  who  is  vice-admiral,  and  to 
whom  has  been  granted  350,000  crowns  a  year 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  fleet. 

The  bulk  of  the  matter  inserted  was 
furnished  direct  by  Richelieu  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  several  of  the  para- 
graphs were  written  in  his  own  hand. 
This  accounts  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
information,  and  also  for  the  serious  tone 
the  paper  assumed  from  the  first.  No 
French  notes  appear  till  the  sixth  num- 
ber, bearing  date  July  4th,  163 1,  and  then 
we  light  upon  this  :  — 

Paris,  3rd  July.  —  Here  is  being  continued 
the  beautiful  impression  of  the  great  Bible  in 
nine  volumes  and  eight  languages,  which  will 
be  completed  in  a  year.  We  invite  all  nations 
to  take  part  in  it,  with  better  reason  than  the 
Sybarites  who  convoked  the  guests  to  their 
feasts  a  year  beforehand. 

In  the  seventh  number,  July  nth,  163 1, 
appears  this  piece  of  court  intelligence  :  — 

St.  Germain-en-Laye,  loth  July.  — The  Mar- 
quis of  La  Fuente  del  Soro,  sent  by  the  Cath- 


*  This  anti-tobacconist  Sultan  was  Amurath  IV. 
The  Schah  Abbas,  his  contemporary,  ordered  that  all 
snuff-takers  should  have  their  noses  cut  off.  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  excommunicated  smokers,  and  doomed 
them  to  hell-fire;  and  our  own  dull  James  I.  wrote  a 
silly  book  against  them. 


olio  King  to  congratulate  his  Majesty  on 
recovering  his  health  at  Lyons,  and  who  ar- 
rived a  month  ago,  is  about  to  return  to  Spain, 
which  country  shows  France  by  this  act  that 
she  is  really  in  no  hurry  to  pay  her  compli- 
ment, seeing  that  everybody  had  forgotten  the 
King's  illness.  His  Majesty  gracefully  con- 
veyed this  by  remarking  that  he  had  been  in 
good  health  these  ten  months.  Thus  Tiberi- 
us, condoled  with  tardily  by  the  Thebans  on 
the  death  of  his  nephew  Germanicus,  replied 
that  he  was  unable  to  console  himself  for  the 
loss  of  their  great  captain  Achilles,  so  unhap- 
pily slain  before  Troy.  In  truth,  and  grace 
be  to  God,  his  Majesty  was  never  better  in  his 
life. 

The  publication  of  the  Gazette  was  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  from  week  to 
week,  but  the  press  of  matter  was  so 
great  that  Renaudot  took  to  issuing  a 
Supplement  with  the  last  number  of  e\ery 
month.  In  this  he  condensed  the  reports 
of  the  preceding  numbers,  corrected 
errors,  added  fresh  news,  and  answered 
his  detractors,  who,  as  may  be  surmised, 
had  gathered  in  squads,  large  and  vindic- 
tive enough  to  form  a  fine  host  at  every 
new  step  he  made  in  public  usefulness. 
One  is  really  bound  to  think  well  of  hu- 
man nature  on  seeing  that  this  unfortu- 
nate man,  who  had  never  done  any  one 
an  ill  turn  in  his  life,  who  was  invariably 
gentle,  humane,  and  public-spirited,  and 
who  made  use  of  the  great  influence  he 
possessed  both  with  the  King  and  the 
Cardinal  for  no  other  ends  than  those  of 
charity  and  mercy,  was  nevertheless  har- 
ried, reviled,  and  plagued  in  a  hundred 
petty  ways,  as  if  he  were  the  lowest  of 
charlatans.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  torrents  of  abuse  in  rich  med- 
ico-dog Latin  which  Guy  Patin  and  the 
rest  of  the  Doctors'  school  poured  down 
on  him.  Guy  Patin  calls  him  Cacophraste 
Rendaudot,  "  nebiilo  hebdomadarius,  om- 
nium bipedum  neqtnssimus  et  mendacis- 
simus  et  maledicentissimus^  qui  indiget 
heleboro  aut  acriori  medicina,  fiamma  et 
ferroP  Then  when  Renaudot,  instead  of 
flying  into  a  passion,  replies  with  seraphic 
mildness,  Patin  shrieks,  —  "  Habet  fron- 
tetn  meretricis^  nescit  erubescere  J ''"'  One 
may  remark  that  it  argues  a  large  degree 
of  independence  that  a  man  like  Patin 
should  have  dared  thus  to  speak  of  an 
enterprise  which  was  known  to  be  as 
much  Richelieu's  as  Renaudot's  own. 
But  Richelieu  was  too  great  a  man  to  care 
for  the  crowing  of  small  birds.  There  is 
something  very  grand  and  statesmanlike 
in  the  patronage  which  this  king  among 
ministers  bestowed  upon  the  gazetteer. 
He  did  not  meddle  with  him,  left  him  to 
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manage  his  own  affairs  and  fight  his  own 
battles  ;  but  whatever  assistance  Renau- 
dot  required,  that  he  gave  at  once  freely 
and  generously :  and  if  Renaudot  had 
been  viciously  inclined,  and  had  asked 
for  the  extermination  of  any  of  his  perse- 
cutors, the  Cardinal  would  unquestion- 
ably have  made  short  work  of  these 
gentlemen  *  As  it  was,  Renaudot  naive- 
ly disputed  with  his  enemies  once  a 
month,  and  soon  he  had  the  sense  to  give 
up  even  that.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1 63 1  he  suppressed  his  monthly  Supple- 
ment, increased  the  Gazette  to  eight 
pages,  and  announced  that  for  the  future 
he  would  issue  Supplements  as  they  were 
needed.  It  seems  they  were  needed 
pretty  often,  for  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1633  Renaudot  published  Sup- 
plements, under  the  title  of  Ordinaires 
and  Extraordinaires,  as  often  as  twice, 
and  even  three  times  in  one  week.  In 
fact,  whenever  a  budget  of  news  arrived 
which  would  nowadays  justify  a  special 
edition,  the  indefatigable  editor  set  his 
criers  afoot  with  a  fresh  printed  sheet, 
shouting,  "  Buy  the  Extraordinaire,  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  superb  burial 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  !  "  or,  "  Buy  and 
read  of  the  capture  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  Curagoa  in  the  Indies  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  Spaniards  !  "  Renaudot  under- 
stood the  noble  art  of  puffing.  He  dressed 
his  criers  in  red,  and  gave  them  a  trumpet 
apiece  to  go  and  bray  the  praises  of  the 
Gazette  on  the  off  days,  when  the  paper 
did  not  appear. 

All  the  Gazettes  for  the  year  1631, 
thirty-two  in  number,  were  bound  up  in  a 
volume  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth, 
along  with  a  portrait  of  Renaudot  and 
two  prefaces,  one  to  the  King,  the  other 
to  the  public.  Poor  dreary  Louis  XIII. 
was  very  fond  of  Renaudot,  and  took  a 
childish  pleasure  in  the  Gazette  as  in  a 
new  toy.    As   Richelieu   wisely  left  his 


♦  A  fact  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Renaudot,  and  in  a 
less  measure,  to  that  of  Richelieu,  deserves  notice  here. 
When  the  Cardinal,  for  state  reasons,  cruelly  put  to 
death  Urbain  Grandier,  Renaudot,  though  bound  to 
Richelieu  by  so  many  obligations,  had  the  courage  to 
publish  an  eloquent  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  who  was  his  fellow-townsman.  Richelieu 
was  well  aware  that  Renaudot  had  done  this,  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  it,  and  never  abated  his  kindness. 
The  fact  is,  Richelieu  was  the  man  to  commit  a  crhne 
when  the  interests  of  his  policy  seemed  to  need  it,  but 
he  had  too  much  magnanimity  to  resent  the  judgment 
which  might  be  passed  on  his  action  by  an  honest  mind, 
considering  the  matter  superficially,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  it.  Well 
might  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  visited  Paris,  go 
straight  to  the  tomb  of  Richelieu,  and,  kneeling  by  it, 
exclaim:  "Great  man!  were  you  alive,  I  would  give 
you  half  my  empire,  if  you  would  teach  me  to  govern 
the  other  half  I  " 


Majesty  few  of  the  cares  of  state,  the 
King  was  reduced  to  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  dismally  gaping  when  there 
was  no  battle  or  hunting  going  on  ;  ac- 
cordingly it  was  a  rare  treat  to  him  when 
he  could  slip  out  in  disguise  of  an  evening 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  his  gentlemen,  and  stand 
watching  prose  of  his  own  being  set  up 
in  type.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor. 
The  quarrels  he  had  with  his  wife,  Anne 
of  Austria,  cost  him  much  misery  ;  but 
he  revenged  himself  by  writing  spiteful 
bits  about  her  Majesty  and  her  pet  Span- 
ish courtiers  ;  and  laughed  in  his  royal 
sleeve  when  all  these  people  cackled 
about  in  their  amazement  with  copies  of 
the  impudent  sheet  in  their  hands.  One 
of  the  kingly  notes  which  Renaudot  in- 
serted,* at  a  time  when  a  royal  divorce 
was  in  serious  contemplation,  was  remem- 
bered by  Anne  of  Austria,  and  nearly 
brought  Renaudot  into  trouble  after  the 
King  died  ;  but  so  long  as  Louis  XIII. 
lived  he  would  hear  no  evil  of  his  ga- 
zetteer :  and,  when  some  flushed  Spaniard 
came  to  ask  for  redress,  his  Majesty 
played  moodily  with  the  tips  of  his  gloves, 
and  looked  far  away  out  of  the  window, 
as  if  he  were  deaf.  Renaudot  may  well 
be  excused  for  writing  of  his  King,  under 
these  circunistances,in  a  strain  somewhat 
hyperbolical.  In  his  preface  he  vows  that 
Louis  XIII.  has  earned  more  glory  by 
himself  alone  than  all  his  predecessors 
put  together,  and  he  adds  :  "  For  the 
rest,  Sire,  my  journal  is  the  gazette  of 
kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  All  that  is 
in  it  is  for  them  and  by  them,  and  is  in- 
tended to  serve  their  glory."  In  his  pre- 
face to  the  public,  Renaudot  breaks  into 
a  more  humorous  vein,  and  sketches  the 
tribulations  from  which  many  an  editor 
since  his  time  has  suffered.  "  Soldiers 
would  like  to  see  the  paper  teem  with 
battles  and  feats  of  arms  ;  litigants  would 
have  it  full  of  law  reports  ;  the  devout 
care  for  nothing  but  lists  of  preachers 
and  precis  of  sermons  "  (in  his  fourteenth 
number,  first  year,  Renaudot  began  to 
publish  regularly,  "  A  list  of  preachers  in 
all  the  churches  next  Sunday  ")  ;  "  those 
who  have  not  been  to  court,  would  never 


*  It  is  in  the  number  dated  4th  June,  1633,  or  rather 
in  some  of  them,  for  the  note  was  sent  down  by  Riche- 
lieu when  half  the  edition  had  been  struck  ofE.  Renau- 
dot was  obliged  to  stop  the  presses  and  find  place  for 
the  note,  which  contained  twenty-eight  lines.  It  was 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  but  some  copies  of  the 
original  edition  had  already  been  sold,  so  that  there  are 
two  different  Gazettes  extant  bearing  date  June  4,  if>33. 
The  first  edition,  however,  is  very  rare ;  and  we  believe 
no  collection  of  the  Gazette  contains  both  numbers. 
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tire  of  seeing  us  describe  court  pageants, 
and  those  who  have  carried  so  much  as  a 
parcel  in  safety  from  Paris  to  St.  Germains 
are  offended  if  they  do  not  see  the  exploit 
recorded  with  full  honours  in  our  pages." 
Renaudot  explains  the  impossibility  of 
satisfying  everybody,  and  concludes  with 
the  assurance  that  he  shall  always  be 
delighted  to  publish  news  of  general  in- 
terest, and  to  accept  any  corrections  or 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
paper  which  may  be  offered  him. 

It  appears  that  Renaudot  for  a  while 
conducted  the  Gazette  entirely  by  himself  ; 
but  as  he  kept  up  his  agencies,  his  loan- 
office  and  his  dispensary,  the  tax  on  his 
time  was  too  great,  and  he  was  obliged, 
with  Richelieu's  assistance,  to  organize  a 
regular  staff.  Mezeray,  Bautru,  Voiture, 
and  La  Calpren^de  became  the  foremost 
among  his  fellow-contributors,  and  they 
were  all  remarkable  men,  whose  equals 
in  scholarship  and  professional  dignity  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  French 
press  of  the  year  1873.  Their  functions 
were  rather  to  edit  or  translate  the  cor- 
respondence from  abroad  into  good 
French,  than  to  furnish  matter  or  opinions 
of  their  own  ;  and  in  this  they  succeeded 
so  well  that  the  Gazette  was  reputed  from 
its  foundation  until  1792,  as  the  most 
correctly  written  of  all  newspapers.  Vol- 
taire, who  was  not  an  indulgent  critic, 
says  in  the  EncyclopcBdia  that  the  Gazette 
de  Frafice  has  always  been  "  revised  with 
great  care  and  composed  in  excellent 
French  ;  "  and  Grimm,  writing  in  1769, 
calls  the  Gazette  "  the  most  insipid,  im- 
polite, and  correctly  edited  of  all  news- 
papers." The  impoliteness  refers  to  a 
habit  which  the  Gazette  had  contracted  of 
never  qualifying  any  one,  save  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  as  "  Monsieur."  In 
mentioning  noblemen,  their  titles  alone 
were  given  as  "  Le  Due  de  "  instead  of 
"  M.  le  Due  de  ; "  all  untitled  persons 
were  designated  as  "  le  Sieur."  .  .  .  Vol- 
taire could  not  stomach  this  formula 
either,  and  Grimm  exclaims  in  his  disgust, 
"  It  is  supremely  impertinent  and  ridicu- 
lous to  write  twice  a  week  *  Le  Sieur  Pitt ' 
when  the  Sieur  Pitt  is  the  arbiter  of  the 
old  continent  and  the  new.*  But  the 
Gazette  clung  to  this  old  tradition,  on  the 
ground  that,  being  an  official  journal,  it 
was  bound  to  give   the    King's  subjects 

*  The  term  Sieur  (Sir)  means  really  the  same  thing 
as  Monsieur  (My  Sir),  but  there  is  the  conventional 
difference  between  the  two  which  exists  between  Mr. 
and  Esquire  in  England.  The  French  law  writs,  sum- 
monses, and  judgments  denominate  all  untitled  persons 
to  this  day  as  "le  Sieur,"  much  to  the  humiliation  of 
these  professed  lovers  of  equality. 


those  titles  only  which  of  right  belonged 
to  them. 

The  staff  of  the  Gazette  were  not  paid 
out  of  the  profits  of  that  paper,  but  by 
pensions  from  the  Civil  List,  averaging 
in  the  case  of  the  four  gentlemen  above 
alluded  to,  1,500  crowns  a  year  (180/., 
equivalent  to  500/.  of  our  money).  The 
Gazette  can  never  have  been  worked  at  a 
profit,  nor,  indeed,  have  paid  its  expenses. 
The  Supplements  were  too  numerous, 
and  the  price,  considering  the  size  of  the 
paper,  much  too  small.  In  addition  to 
this,  Renaudot  was,  from  the  first,  tram- 
melled by  shameless  piracies.  Provincial 
publishers  reprinted  the  Gazette  as  soon 
as  it  reached  them,  adding  some  local 
items  to  give  it  an  extra  zest,  and  sold 
the  whole  under  titles  of  their  own.  Re- 
naudot was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
law  courts,  and  eventually  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  certain  publishers  at  Avig- 
non, Lyons,  Rouen,  Aix,  and  Bordeaux 
should  have  the  privilege  of  reprinting, 
subject  to  a  yearly  payment.  But  it  was 
not  without  trouble  that  Renaudot  se- 
cured this  settlement,  and  meanwhile 
sundry  Parisian  printers  had  begun  to 
emulate  their  country  brethren,  and  pi- 
rated Renaudot  under  his  very  nose. 
The  principles  of  copyright  were  but  im- 
perfectly understood  then,  and  it  seemed 
a  gross  thing  to  the  printers  of  Paris  that 
Renaudot  should  enjoy  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  printmg  news,  "  the  which,'* 
as  they  contended,  "  being  things  of 
public  interest,  were  no  man's  private 
property,  but  belonged  to  everybody." 
Renaudot  himself  was  a  little  hazy  in  his 
views,  and  instead  of  arguing  that  the 
works  of  a  man's  brain  were  as  much  his 
as  the  works  of  his  hands,  based  his  case 
entirely  on  the  royal  monopoly  he  had 
obtained,  and  pleaded  energetically  that 
nobody  had  the  right  to  publish  an  oppo- 
sition print  of  any  sort  whatever.  The 
advantages  of  a  spirited  business  compe- 
tition had  evidently  not  penetrated  his 
mind,  nor  had  they  that  of  Louis 
XI I L,  who,  in  a  series  of  choleric 
decrees  signed  at  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris,  threatened  with  his  severest  wrath 
any  who  should  continue  their  piracies, 
"  to  the  great  grief,  hurt,  and  scandal  of 
our  truly  well-beloved  liege  the  Sieur 
Renaudot."  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
judged  to  the  same  effect.  The.  Gazette 
was  ruled  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  Renaudot  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Renaudot,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons  Eus6be  and  Isaac, 
who  in  their  turn  bequeathed  the  Gazette 
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to  Eus^be  Junior,  son  of  the  elder  broth- 
er, who  took  orders  and  consequently 
left  no  progeny.  After  this  the  Gazette 
became  Government  property,  like  the 
London  Gazette,  and  Louvois  appointed 
M.  de  Guilleragues,  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  and  private  secretary  to  the 
King,  to  be  editor  at  a  salary  of  10,000 
livres.  The  size  of  the  paper  was  then 
increased  from  eight  pages  to  twelve. 
After  M.  de  Guilleragues,  came  M.  de 
Bellizani,  a  renowned  wit  ;  and  his  two 
next  successors  were  courtiers  skilled  in 
writing,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable. 
In  1762  the  Gazette  \y2ls  annexed  to  the 
Foreign  Office  Department,  and  appeared 
for  the  first  time  with  the  royal  arms,  and 
twice  a  week  instead  of  once.  The  pub- 
lishing days  were  Monday  and  Friday  ; 
the  paper  was  reduced  to  four  pages  and 
the  subscription  lowered  from  eighteen 
to  twelve  livres  a  year,  M.  Raymond  de 
St.  Albine,  a  scholar  and  gentleman  of 
excellent  family,  being  appointed  editor  at 
a  salary  of  15,000  livres  (600/.).  M.  de  St. 
Albine  did  not  keep  this  editorship  long, 
and  it  was  conferred  jointly  on  two  men 
renowned  for  their  friendship,  Suard  and 
the  Abb(^  Arnaud.  These,  thanks  to  the 
Duchess  of  Grammont,  sister  to  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  the  Prime  Minister, 
obtained  that  they  should  manage  the 
financial  as  well  as  the  literary  depart- 
ment, and  divide  the  profits  with  the  For- 
eign Office.  The  Gazette  had  become  a 
paying  concern  by  that  time,  and  the  edi- 
tors shared  20,000  livres  a  year  between 
them.  On  the  fall  of  Choiseul,  however, 
Suard  and  Arnaud  were  dismissed  in  fa- 
vour of  a  police  censor  called  Marin, 
whose  peculiar  style  of  composition  — 
sensational  as  it  would  be  termed  now  — 
put  in  vogue  the  word  marinade  as  ap- 
plied to  all  writing  that  was  high-flown 
and  affected.  Marin  was  turned  out 
with  some  ignominy  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVi.  in  1774,  and  the  editor- 
ship fell  to  a  clever  priest,  who  had  al- 
ready conducted  several  other  journals  — 
PAbbd  Aubert.  But  the  Abb6  soon 
showed  that  he  was  more  at  home  in 
financial  duties,  and  was  relegated  to  the 
managership,  while  the  titular  editor  be- 
came one  M.  Bret,  an  -honest,  but  dull 
man,  "  whose  only  sin,"  says  La  Harpe, 
"  is,  that  he  has  persisted  in  writing  forty 
years  without  talent."  Bret  was  only 
titular  editor,  because  at  this  time  Louis 
XVI.  took  to  revising  all  the  proofs  of 
the  Gazette  de  France  himself.  He  was 
very  expert  in  that  business,  and  had  a 
peculiar  editorial  tact  for  excising  redun- 


dancies and  toning  down  the  whole  jour- 
nal to  a  uniform  style,  clear,  classic,  and 
sober.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  the 
late  King  Otho  of  Greece,  wno  paid  much 
more  attention  to  the  grammar  and  punc- 
tuation of  the  memoirs  addressed  to  him 
than  to  the  substance  of  them.  In  1787 
the  publisher,  Pancoucke,  who  was  striv- 
ing to  get  a  newspaper  monopoly  by  buy- 
ing up  all  the  journals  in  Paris,  offered 
to  take  the  management  of  the  Gazette 
and  to  pay  50,000  livres  a  year  for  the 
privilege,  the  Government,  of  course,  re- 
taining its  supervision  over  the  matter 
inserted.  This  was  agreed  to ;  M.  Fon- 
tanello  became  editor,,  and  the  Gazette  de 
France  continued  to  appear  under  royal 
patronage  until  May  ist,  1792,  when  its 
official  ties  were  snapped  and"  it  came  out 
as  a  private  and  republican  journal  with 
the  date  "  Fourth  Year  of  Freedom." 
The  Gazette  has  flourished  with  more  or 
less  brilliancy  ever  since,  and, has  been 
for  the  last  fifty  years  a  legitimist  organ, 
read  chiefly  in  the  provinces. 

So  Thdophraste  Renaudot  founded  a 
paper  which  has  survived  to  this  day ; 
but  he  made  no  fortune  out  of  it,  nor 
out  of  his  many  other  inventions  for 
the  pubhc  good.  He  died  poor,  and 
his  last  years  were  embittered  by  all 
sorts  of  troubles,  professional  and  domes- 
tic. In  the  first  place,  his  old  enemy, 
Guy  Patin,  fell  upon  him  as  soon  as 
Richeheu  was  gone,  and  in  the  second 
place  he  was  ill-advised  enough  to  take 
for  his  second  wife,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  a  pretty  girl,  who  might  have 
been  his  grand-child.  Cardinal  Mazarin 
shielded  him  to  some  extent  from  the 
persecutions  of  Patin,  as  Richelieu  had 
done  ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  divorce 
could  save  him  from  his  wife.  He  ob- 
tained the  divorce  after  his  flighty  spouse 
had  squandered  the  little  substance  he  had 
amassed  and  dishonoured  his  grey  hairs 
in  more  ways  than  one.  But  he  never  re- 
covered from  the  blow,  pined  away,  and 
died  broken-hearted.  Guy  Patin  unwil- 
lingly composed  the  finest  of  epitaphs 
for  the  man  whom  he  had  always  tra- 
duced as  a  money-grasping  charlatan,  by 
writing  (12th  November,  1653),  "  Last 
month  old  Renaudot  died  here,  poor  as  a 
painter." 

IV. 

For  several  years  previous  to  Renau- 
dot's  death  newspapers  had.  begun  to  crop 
up  to  right  and  left  without  its  being  pos- 
sible to  check  them.  Louis  XIII.  and 
Richelieu  both  died  in  1642,  and  the  Re- 
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gency  which  followed  being  a  weak  thing, 
printers  laughed  at  monopoly  and  brought 
out  sheets,  which  led  a  hole  and  corner 
existence  for  a  few  weeks,  were  sup- 
pressed, reappeared  again  under  new  ti- 
tles, and  scattered  false  intelligence,  slan- 
ders and  scandals  more  and  more  disgust- 
ing, broadcast  among  the  willing  Paris- 
ians- Old  Renaudot  had  exclaimed  once, 
in  warning  foreign  sovereigns  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  trying  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  his  Gazette  into  their  dominions  : 
"  Newspapers  are  a  merchandise  of  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  impede  the  trade.  They 
are  like  torrents  which  swell  by  resist- 
ance." He  now  found  this  out  on  his  own 
account.  Nevertheless,  the  purity  and 
high  patronage  of  the  Gazette  kept  it 
afloat ;  but  in  1649,  when  the  Fronde  * 
broke  out,  the  flood  of  periodicals  and 
pamphlets  was  such  that  nothing  but  the 
extreme  cleverness  of  Renaudot  enabled 
him  and  his  monopoly  to  weather  the  few 
stormy  year^  that  followed.  The  Fronde 
began  by  a  tax  question,  in  which  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  took  the  popular  side 
against  Mazarin,  who  was  accused  of 
seeking  to  grind  down  the  French  nation. 
The  English  Parliament  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  making  war  on  its  King,  and  the 
Parisian  Parliament,  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  a  judicial  and  not  a  political 
institution — waxed  so  very  valiant  that 
if  there  had  been  a  man  of  brains  among 
them  capable  of  guiding  a  revolution,  the 
French  might  have  set  up  a  constitutional 
government  there  and  then.  But  the 
French  have  always  been  defter  at  making 
revolutions  than  at  profiting  by  them,  and 
nothing  came  of  this  prolonged  riot  but  a 
few  thousand  broken  heads  and  torrents 
of  ink.  The  affair  began  by  the  expulsion 
of  Mazarin  with  the  Queen  Regent  from 
Paris,  and  the  capital  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Parliament  and  of  that 
Right  Reverend  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who 
chanted  mass  with  the  hilt  of  a  dagger 
peeping  out  of  his  pocket.  Mazarin  went 
to  St.  Germains,  but,  wishing  to  fight  his 
antagonists  with  their  own  weapons,  that 
is,  lampoons,  he  took  with  him  a  printing- 
press,  and  Renaudot  along  with  his  staff 
to  work  the  same.  Renaudot  was  pleased, 
for  he  foresaw  the  opportunity  of  making 
his  peace  witli  Anne  of  Austria,  who  had 

*_  Fronde  means  sling ;  and  this  four-years'  civil  war 
derived  its  name  from  the  slings  with  which  the  small 
boys  of  Paris  used  to  break  the  windows  cf  the  court 
party  at  the  ouiset  of  the  proceedings.  In  the  popular 
ccnversaiions  of  the  day  tlie  war  was  dignified  by 
anoti-.fc"  name,  whicn  Voltaire  records  in  his  Si^de  de 
Loiii<i  A'l y.,  but  which  is  too  funny  and  trench  to  be 
translated. 
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never  liked  him  ;  but  he  felt  some  con- 
cern as  to  what  might  become  of  his  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Gazette  if  the  party  in  Paris 
prevailed  ;  and  so  he  ingeniously  left  his 
two  sons  behind  him  to  found  a  paper  of 
their  own,  which  should  be  the  official 
organ  of  the  Fronde,  whilst  the  Gazette 
established  in  the  Orangery  of  St.  Ger- 
mains remained  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
court  party.  This  happy  thought  worked 
immensely  well.  Renaudot's  sons  started 
the  Courrier  Frangais,  which  had  a  furi- 
ous sale,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by  the 
Parliament.  Mazarin  rubbed  his  hands 
to  think  that  the  trusted  organ  of  his  ene- 
mies was  conducted  by  men  devoted  to 
himself  ;  and  the  Parliament  felt  equally 
convinced  that  the  two  sons  of  Renaudot 
would  obtain  for  them  through  their  father 
some  useful  notes  as  to  court  doings.  A 
gentleman  named  St.  Julien  helped  to 
popularize  the  Courrier  Franqais  by  pub- 
lishing a  burlesque  edition  of  it  in  verse 
as  soon  as  it  appeared.  The  Coitrricr 
came  out  on  Fridays  ;  the  burlesque  was 
on  sale  every  Sunday  morning. 

The  first  year  of  the  Fronde  was 
marked  chiefly  by  publications  of  a  fan- 
tastic character  —  Visions,  Apparitions^ 
Prognostications.  The  writing  v/as  weak 
and  wild.  None  of  the  writers  knew 
what  they  wanted.  Gazettes,  pamphlets, 
rhyming  squibs,  were  all  levelled  at  Ma- 
zarin's  personal  peculiarities,  his  Italian 
pronunciation,  his  well-known  relations 
towards  the  Queen,  his  greed  and  his  sup- 
posed avarice.  The  counter  lampoons 
edited  by  Mazarin's  paid  friends  splashed 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz  with  ridicule,  over- 
hauled the  private  lives  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary big-wigs,  related  very  queer,  and 
let  us  hope  improbable,  stories  about 
their  wives  ;  and  saw  "  Visiojts''''  of  gib- 
bet trees  with  parliamentarians  swinging 
therefrom  when  his  Eminence  should  re- 
enter the  city.  Altogether  it  was  a  lively 
period  to  live  in,  and  we  cannot  imagine 
a  Parisian  bourgeois  of  the  year  1649 
finding  time  hang  dully  on  his  hands. 
In  the  second  year  the  writing  was 
more  ambitious  :  Political  questions  were 
tackled  ;  Mazarin  had  returned  to  Paris 
for  a  short  time,  then  vanished  ;  so  his 
foreign  policy  was  reviewed,  and  whilst 
some  bitterly  upbraided  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  (which  gave  Alsace  to  France) 
as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
which  was  likely  to  suffer  by  the  influx 
of  Protestants,  others  violently  taunted 
the  man  with  having  none  of  the  diplo- 
matic statesmanship  of  his  glorious  pre- 
decessor, Richelieu.     The  year  1651  was 
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signalized  by  a  union  between  all  the  rival 
subdivisions  of  the  Fronde,  the  Retz, 
Beaufort,  Parliament,  and  Conde  factions  ; 
then  by  the  rupture  of  these,  and  by  a 
complete  chaos  in  the  way  of  opinions. 
The  pamphlets  and  news-sheets  redoubled 
in  number  and  virulence.  Mazarin  had 
been  mauled  and  mangled  till  there  was 
nothing  more  to  say  of  him  ;  so  the  lam- 
pooners turned  their  shafts  on  the  Queen 
Regent,  and  by-and-by  on  the  institution 
of  Royalty  itself.  Thomas  Aniello  (bet- 
ter known  as  Masaniello)  had  stirred  up 
a  rebellion  at  Naples,  and  the  English 
had  beheaded  their  King.  What  was  the 
use  of  a  Crown  —  why  should  not  the 
people  set  up  a  Republic  ?  Declamations 
about  liberty,  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and 
the  oppressions  of  the  rich,  began  to  find 
their  way  into  print.  Two  publications, 
the  Franco-Gallia  and  the  Junius  Br2itus, 
preached  levelling  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
the  cry  was  no  longer,  "  Are  you  for  this 
party  or  for  that  t "  but,  "  Are  you  for 
the  People  and  the  People's  Parliament  ? " 
This  is  the  time  when  the  writing  ceased 
to  be  frivolous,  and  when  authors  of  true 
merit  plunged  into  the  fray.  Menage, 
Gondi,  Joly,  Sarrazin,  Patru,  Caumartin, 
Portail,  and  Dubosc-Montandre  were  all 
thinkers  and  polemists  of  nerve,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  Rizzio  or  a  Cromwell 
among  this  populace  of  caper-cutters, 
whose  brains  they  ignited,  it  might  have 
fared  badly  with  that  little  kingling  who 
blossomed  out  so  grandly  in  the  sequel 
as  Louis  XIV.  But  all  was  talk  and 
froth,  and  by  the  year  1652  the  people 
had  got  disheartened,  and  yearning  for 
peace.  They  no  longer  believed  in  the 
Parliament,  whose  members  had  shown 
themselves  pitifully  timid  and  incapable  ; 
they  had  spent  their  rage  against  Maza- 
rin ;  and  in  their  feverish  dejection  they 
inclined  towards  the  Prince  of  Condd,  not 
because  they  liked  that  haughty  patrician, 
but  because  they  fancied  the  victor  of 
Rocroy  was  the  only  man  likely  to  restore 
quiet.  The  pamphleteer,  Dubosc-Mon- 
tandr^,  who  was  in  the  Prince's  pay,  bat- 
tled in  the  front  all  through  this  year 
with  essays  which  offer  a  curious  inedley 
of  aristocratical  and  republican  senti- 
ments. The  man  had  in  him  all  the  stuff 
of  an  agitator,  and  with  another  year  or 
two's  practice,  and  a  more  intelligent 
public  to  work  on,  might  have  proved  as 
dangerous  as  Mirabeau.  He  advocated 
a  union  between  the  nobility  and  the  peo- 
ple as  against  the  Crown  and  the  bour- 
geoisie. Richelieu,  following  in  this  the 
policy  of  Louis  XL,  had  leaned  wholly  on 


the  middle  classes  in  his  struggle  against 
the  last  strongholds  of  feudalism.  The 
bourgeoisie  had  been  suffered  to  rear 
their  heads  whilst  the  nobles  had  been 
forced  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  ; 
and  Dubosc-Montandr^  appealed  to  all 
the  grievances  cherished  by  working-men 
against  those  whom  he  called  "  their  nat- 
ural enemies,  the  bourgeois,"  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things.  As  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  his  rather  confused 
schemes,  Montandre  would  have  had  the 
country  governed  by  a  shov/  king,  a  pow- 
erful senate  of  nobles,  and  a  lower  house 
of  working-men.  But  the  first  half  of 
this  plan  was  evidently  made  to  order ; 
and  at  heart  Montandre  was  a  demagogue 
with  little  love  of  the  nobility,  for  occa- 
sionally he  forgets  that  he  is  salaried  by 
a  Condd,  and  breaks  out  into  that  stirring 
cry  which  was  borrowed  from  him  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  later  by  Loustalot, 
and  formed  one  of  the  war-shouts  of  the 
Revolution  :  "  The  great  ar^  only  great 
because  we  carry  them  on  our  shoulders. 
Let  us  shake  them  off,  and  they  will  strew 
the  ground."  * 

On  the  whole,  the  revolution,  which 
might  have  effected  so  much,  had  fallen 
into  hash.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  rous- 
ing himself  at  length,  remonstrated  with 
the  Parliament  at  the  insults  which  were 
being  hawked  about  against  the  Queen  ; 
and  the  Parliament,  relieved  to  be  bullied 
again  by  somebody,  seized  hold  of  one 
Morlot,  a  sarcastic  fellow  and  a  journal- 
ist, and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged. 
But  the  printers  of  Paris,  who  had  driven 
a  brisk  trade  during  the  four  years'  tur- 
moil, were  loth  to  see  their  profits  vanish, 
and  so,  as  Morlot  was  being  led  to  his 
doom  along  with  a  lesser  journalist,  who 
was  to  have  a  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail, 
an  army  of  compositors  charged  to  the 
rescue  of  the  pair,  beat  back  the  archers, 
put  the  hangman  and  his  aids  to  flight, 
and  made  a  bonfire  of  the  cart,  gibbet, 
and  other  paraphernalia.  However,  this 
was  the  last  gasp  of  the  Fronde.  Not 
long  after,  the  much-hated  Mazarin  re- 
turned coolly  to  Paris,  for  the  second 
time,  and  by  way  of  finally  crushing  a 
pamphleteering  and  journalistic  commit- 
tee which  had  worked  for  a  long  while 
under  Cardinal  de  Retz's  orders,  and  was 


*  Loustalot  put  the  thing  in  another  way.  He  wrote : 
"  Les  grands  ne  nous  paraissent  grands  que  parceque 
nous  sommes  k  genoux.  .  .  .  Levons-nous  1 "  ("The 
great  only  seem  so  to  us  because  we  are  on  our  knees. 
.  .  .  Let  us  stand  up!  ").  And  he  printed  this  as  a 
permanent  motto  at  the  head  of  his  paper,  '■'•  Les  Rivo- 
hitions  de  Farts." 
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now  being  managed  by  Retz's  henchman 
Gondi,  and  by  the  satirical  Menage,  he 
caused  a  mighty  volume  of  700  quarto 
pages  in  his  defence  to  be  distributed 
about  Paris,  as  we  nowadays  spread 
tracts.  It  had  been  written  in  1649,  ^J  ^ 
certain  Gabriel  Naud^,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Masairat^  though  its  real  title  was 
Jugejnent  de  tout  cc  qui  a  ete  ec7'it  cojitre 
le  Cardijial  Masarin^  &c.  In  it  a  printer 
called  Mascurat  holds  a  dialogue  with  a 
vendor  of  Masarinades  (anti-Mazarin 
pamphlets),  St.  Ange,  and  the  two  pass  in 
review  every  book  published  against  the 
Cardinal,  touching  as  they  do  on  all  the 
topics  and  people  of  the  day.  The  whole 
thing  is  in  the  style  of  the  famous  Satire 
Menippde,  which  enlivened  the  wars  of 
the  League,  and  is  uncommonly  brilliant 
and  clever.  Indeed,  the  late  novelist, 
Charles  Nodier,  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  4he  book,  that  he  treated  it  as  Lord 
Lytton  did  Gil  Bias,  and  made  a  point  of 
re-reading  it'  once  at  least  every  year, 
alleging  that  no  work  gives  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  manners,  institutions,  pol- 
itics, and  language  of  the  times.  The 
fact  is,  Mascurat  is  very  exhaustiv^e  ;  it 
leaves  no  question  untouched,  and  the 
anti-Mazarinists  must  well  have  found  it 
a  heavy  shot  to  bear  up  against.  In 
truth,  however,  they  made  no  effort  to 
bear  up,  but  collapsed.  The  laugh  was 
against  them  ;  the  wily  Italian  had  con- 
quered by  pen  as  well  as  by  state  craft, 
and  the  flood  of  ink  and  paper  which  had 
raged  over  Paris  during  nigh  fifty  months 
receded,  as  every  flood  must  do  which 
bursts  through  natural  bounds.  From 
the  beginning  of  1649  to  the  end  of  1652, 
4,000  polemical  books,  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers  had  been  published,  and  from 
such  a  mound  of  printing  the  liberty  of 
the  press  ought  surely  to  have  risen 
strong  and  unassailable  to  all  time.  But 
the  Parisians  had  little  care  for  liberty, 
having  been  drugged  to  surfeiting  with 
licence  ;  they  sickened  at  the  mention  of 
politics  ;  they  wanted  to  be  amused,  and 
they  turned  with  a  laugh  of  welcome  to- 
wards the  new  star  then  dawning  in  jour- 
nalism. The  Muse  Historique,  or  Rhymiug 
Gazette  of  Jacques  Loret. 


LoRET  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the 
first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  had  no  better  education  than  that 
which  the  ragged-school  of  an  obscure 
village  could  afford.  He  came  to  Paris 
when  he  was  tv/enty,  and  being  possessed 
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I  of  no  capital  but  his  wits,  turned  news- 
j  man.  He  had  all  the  qualities  needful  for 
success  in  that  trade  :  a  good  pair  of  legs, 
indefatigable  lungs,  and  imagination 
enough  to  invent  alarming  or  mirthful 
!  occurrences  when  facts  were  at  a  discount. 
I  By-and-by  he  took  to  writing  fugitive 
poems  ;  but  as  the  publishers'  price  for 
i  such  productions  was  three  livres  the 
i  printed  ream,  he  based  his  hopes  of  for- 
j  tune  rather  on  the  dedications  he  inscribed 
at  the  head  of  his  lyrics  than  on  these 
works  themselves.  It  was  very  soothing 
to  a  big  personage  of  that  time,  duke, 
financier,  or  what  not,  to  find  a  fellow  of 
Loret's  stamp  waiting  in  his  ante-rooms 
on  reception  days  with  a  copy  of  verses 
neatly  tuned  in  his  honour.  If  the  verses 
were  really  good,  the  big  personage  would 
smile  and  request  the  poet  to  read  them 
aloud  ;  a  gratuity  of  a  few  livres  naturally 
followed,  and  in  course  of  months  the 
poet  was  made  free  of  the  big  personage's 
household,  which  means  that  he  was 
entitled  to  come  every  day  at  noon  and 
dine  in  the  servants'  hall,  with  the  upper 
domestics.  This  was  no  mean  privilege, 
and  soon  Loret  secured  himself  a  footi'ng 
in  half-a-dozen  noble  houses,  so  that 
supper  as  well  as  dinner  might  be  avail- 
able for  the  asking.  A  few  grandees 
lodged  their  poets  as  well  as  fed  them, 
and  paid  them  a  fixed  salary,  that  they 
might  write  verses  or  news — for  the  two 
things  still  went  pretty  much  together,  as 
in  the  troubadSur  days  —  for  no  one  else. 
But  Loret  was  too  free  a  lance  to  let  him- 
self be  chained  and  kennelled.  He  had 
a  lodging  of  his  own,  perched  high  in  a 
garret  of  the  Rue  de  la  Huchette,  and  he 
loved  to  disport  himself  therein  after  his 
own  fashion  when  his  day's  rhyming  was 
over,  and  his  patrons  had  supplied  him 
with  pocket-money.  However,  in  his 
fortieth  year,  he  was  presented  to  the 
beautiful  Mdlle.  de  Longueville,  after- 
wards Duchesse  de  Nemours,  who  forth- 
with took  him  under  her  protection  with 
a  pension  of  250  livres  a  year,  and  a  din- 
ner once  a  week,  not  in  the  servant's  hall, 
but  at  her  own  table  ;  and  from  this  date 
Loret  was  an  enslaved  man. 

One  need  not  be  a  down-at-heel  French-, 
man,  with  a  romantic  soul,  to  feel  des- 
perately enamoured  of  a  lovely  princess, 
who  bestows  praise,  money,  and  good 
cheer  with  equal  grace.  Mdlle.  de 
Longueville  was  the  loveliest  woman  of 
her  day.  The  saturnine  Duke  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  who  had  a  flint-stone  in 
lieu  of  heart,  and  who  afterwards  wrote 
the  Maxims^  had   lost   his  head  to   her 
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completely,  and  was  driven  by  her  influ- 
ence to  side  with  the  Condd  party  in  the 
Fronde,  to  make  war  on  his  King,  and  at 
an  early  date  to  forfeit  the  temporary  use 
of  his  eyesight  in  consequence  ot  a  gun- 
shot wound.  When  his  grace  discovered 
that  the  siren  had  been  only  flirting  to 
win  his  sword  and  his  influence,  but  not 
his  worship,  he  revenged  himself  by  some 
epigrams,  cold  as  steel,  and  professed  to 
hold  .himself  cheap  for  ever  having  loved 
a  "  Prccieuse,"  that  is  a  Blue-stocking. 
Mdlle.  de  Longueville  was  certainly 
"  blue,"  but  that  may  have  .been  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  adoration  she  inspired 
in  Loret  as  well  as  in  the  late  philosopher, 
Victor  Cousin,  who  sighed  that  he  had 
not  been  born  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  her  sake.  Certainly,  it  must  have 
been  delightful  to  hear  this  charming 
woman  prattle  gravely  about  things  ab- 
struse, and  affect  to  speak  only  in  well- 
rounded  periods  of  faultless  grammar. 
She  was  one  of  the  early  founderesses  of 
those  literary  gatherings  which  attained 
such  renown  in  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
and  lavished  her  bounties  freely  among 
a  crew  of  poetasters,  whom  she  naively 
thought  sublime.  Poor  Loret  compared 
her  to  Venus  and  Minerva,  and  began  to 
dream  about  her  waking  and  sleeping. 
He  never,  of  course,  had  the  impudence 
to  confess  in  plain  words  that  he  loved 
a  princess  of  royal  blood  ;  but  he  shows 
it  in  his  dithyrambic  outbursts,  and  from 
the  day  when  his  goddess  'requested  him 
to  bring  her  every  week  a  string  of  news 
in  rhyme,  he  considered  that  his  pen  and 
his  brains  were  at  her  exclusive  service. 
Regularly  every  Saturday  morning,  for  a 
space  of  fifteen  years,  through  sunshine 
or  rain,  snow  or  bullet-hail,  war  or  peace, 
Loret  trudged  through  the  streets  to  the 
Hotel  de  Longueville  with  his  rhyming 
gazette  of  250  verses  in  his  pocket.  At 
first  the  gazette  was  manuscript  ;  by-and- 
by  twelve  copies  were  printed  for  circula- 
tion among  the  princess's  friends  ;  but 
the  success  became  so  great,  and  the 
piracies  so  numerous,  that  Mdlle.  de 
Longueville  begged  that  Loret  would 
publish  his  gazette  for  general  sale.  He 
-did  so,  and  cleared  large  profits.  There 
never  was  a  paper  so  much  admired,  so 
largely  sought  after,  nor  so  uniformly  good. 
Loret  computed  in  1663,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  had  written 
over  300,000  verses,  and  found  more 
than  700  different  exordiums.  It  is  a  fact 
that  he  never  twice  began  his  gazettes 
with  the  same  entrde  en  matih-e.  The 
paper  was  in  epistolary  form,  inscribed 


to  the  princess,  and  terminated  with  the 
date  in  rhyme,  as  : — 

J'ai  fait  ces  vers  tout  d'une  haleine 
Le  jour  d'apres  la  Madeleine. 

Fait,  appuye  contre  un  lambris 
Dies  quindecim  Octobris. 

These  dates  were  never  alike  ;  and,  as 
though  to  flirt  with  difficulties,  Loret 
coined  a  new  epithet  every  week  to  qual- 
ify his  letters,  calling  them,  Epttre,  sc- 
rieuse^  gaie,  foldtre  and  so  on  ;  till  in  the 
end,  having  pumped  the  dictionary  dry, 
as  it  were,  he  flourished  such  adjectives 
as  ambulatoire^  assaisso7inee  ?,'[id,  jubilisde. 
Another  point  to  be  mentioned  is,  that 
Loret  never  had  anybody  to  help  him. 
He  ran  about  for  his  own  news,  and,  how- 
ever hurried  might  be  his  composition, 
never  once  wrote  a  line  that  would  not 
scan.  His  prolonged  and  always  e^ual 
performance  is  something  unique  in  the 
history  of  journalism.  The  fortnightly 
review  of  current  politics  which  JVI.'  Eu- 
gene Forcade  wrote  for  the  Rekme  des 
Deux  Mondes^  killed  him  after  driving 
him  mad  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  Henri 
Rochefort  suppressed  his  Lanterne  after 
two  years  from  sheer  exhaustion  ;  and 
even  the  veteran  Alphonse  Karr  has 
never  been  able  to  keep  up  his  weekly 
Guepes  for  five  consecutive  years.  Ani 
yet  the  writings  of  Forcade,  Rochefort, 
and  Karr  are  in  prose.  These  journalists 
never  had  to  hunt  for  a  line  of  their  news  ; 
telegrams  and  newspapers  brought  them 
matter  as  much  as  they  wanted,  and  they 
had  no  reason  to  torture  their  heads  for 
rhymes  and  metre.  It  is  true  that  Loret 
broke  down,  too,  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
under  his  self-imposed  task,  but  to  have 
continued  it  during  fifteen  years,  to  have 
written  up  to  the  week  that  preceded  his 
death,  and  to  have  left  a  name  so  unim- 
paired that  many  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  time  aspired  to  the  honour  of  carry- 
ing on  his  work  after  him,  is  a  feat  that 
must  command  the  admiration  of  those 
who  have  ever  undertaken  to  make  the 
public  laugh  regularly  once  a  week,  and 
who  know  the  difficulties  of  the  labour. 

Previously  to  liis  introduction  to  Mdlle. 
de  Longueville,  Loret  had  been  a  poor 
devil,  glad  enough  for  a  few  crowns  and  a 
cut  off  menial  joints  ;  and  he  never  at 
any  time  quite  ceased  to  be  a  poor  devil, 
for  he  was  devoured  by  the  passion  for 
gambling,  and  was  the  unluckicst  game- 
ster in  existence.  But  he  had  money 
enough,  friends  and  flattery  enough,  be- 
came an  honoured  guest  at  great  houses, 
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and  took  to  dressing  in  black  velvet  and 
silk  hose.  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  looked 
after  him  in  a  half  sisterly  way,  and  chided 
him  on  the  vanity  of  bowls  and  tennis,  to 
which  he  was  over  addicted.  But  these 
lectures  always  ended  by  a  recourse  to 
the  lady's  purse,  and  Loret  retired  from 
the  presence  the  richer  by  a  rouleau  of 
louis.  Other  powerful  people  gave  him 
sops  and  pensions.  Mazarin,  whom 
Loret  respected  and  defended,  put  him 
down  for  a  pension  of  200  crowns,  and 
Fouquet,  the  prodigal  Superintendent  of 
Finances,  did  likewise.-  When,  Fouquet 
was  thrown  into  prison,  rather  owing  to 
the  JCing's  personal  envy  than  because  of 
his  huge  embezzlements  of  public  monies, 
Loret  was  one  of  the  few  writers  who  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  for  his  fallen 
patron  ;  and  Fouquet,  much  affected  by 
this  generous  constancy,  the  news  of 
which  was  brought  to  him  in  his  prison 
by  Mdlle.  de  Scuddry,  charged  that  lady 
togiveLoiCt  1,500  livres.  The  act  was 
the  more  liberal  as  Fouquet  had  become 
almost  destitute  ;  and  he  had  the  deli- 
cacy to  request  that  the  gift  might  be 
made  anonymously,  so  that  Mdlle.  de 
Scudery  called  on  Loret,  and  deposited 
this  sum  on  his  mantel-shelf  when  his 
back  was  turned.  Mazarin  continued  to 
pension  Loret  all  his  life,  and  bequeathed 
him  200  crowns  a  year  in  his  will,  to  the 
poet's  no  little  emotion  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Louis  XIV.  bore  him  a  grudge  for 
his  gratitude  towards  Fouquet,  and  Loret 
"might  have  lived  without  any  court  recog- 
nition, had  not  Colbert  smoothed  matters 
by  representing  that  this  journaHst  was  a 
loyal  subject  and  a  useful  ally,  though  he 
might  become  a  troublesome  foe.  Marie 
de  Mancini,  niece  to  Mazarin,  and  a 
woman  of  rare  beauty,  whom  the  -King 
had  worshipped  in  his  boyhood,  stood  in 
some  dread  of  Loret's  satirical  pen,  and 
with  her  own  fair  hands  stuffed  his  purse 
full  of  gold  pieces,  laughing  to  him  the 
while  to  "  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his 
eyes,"  one  evening  after  he  had  been  bid- 
den to  sup  with  her.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  Loret  received  considerable  boun- 
ties from  divers  insignificant  people,  who 
wanted  to  be  puffed  in  his  columns.  He 
did  puff  them,  nor  was  it  the  least  proof 
of  his  versatile  genius  that  he  should 
have  wrought  witty  rhymes  in  praise  of 
vulgar  passions  and  wrinkled  but  im- 
modest old  women.  In  this  respect  of 
venality  Loret  was  by  no  means  such  a 

Kattern  of  incorruptible  manhood  as  old 
Lenaudot.  The  father  of  French  iournal- 
»m  resolutely  set  his  face  against  venal 


puffing,  and  once  threatened  to  publish 
the  names  of  persons  who  came  to  him  with 
bribes.  Tallemant  des  Reaux  says  that 
Loret  wrote  for  any  one  who  paid  him  ; 
and  adds  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  day 
were  mad  to  get  this  brilliant  chronicler 
to  attend  their  feasts,  in  order  that  he 
might  give  public  reports  of  them.  But 
Tallemant  goes  rather  too  far.  Loret 
only  puffed  unimportant  people,  whose 
praise  or  blame  would  be  of  no  public 
consequence.  He  was  independent,  hon- 
est, and  very  fearless  in  his  strictures  on 
public  characters,  and  nothing  could 
have  induced  him  to  take  a  political  line 
other  than  that  which  his  conscience  dic- 
tated for  mere  money's  sake.  This  is  one 
of  the  features  that  lend  such  a  genial  ring 
to  his  writings.  During  the  Fronde 
(Loret  began  his  manuscript  gazettes  in 
1650),  he  took  care  to  steer  very  adroitly 
between  extremes,  and  pointed  his  irony 
at  injustice  or  foolery  wherever  he  de- 
tected it.  He  was  never  a  servile  party- 
man,  though  he  worked  for  a  princess 
who,  according  to  the  wont  of  her  sex, 
threw  into  her  politics  a  greater  amount 
of  combativeness  than  was  always  re- 
quired. But,  to  do  Mdlle.  de  Longue- 
ville- justice,  she  never  tried  to  tamper 
with  Loret's  convictions.  She  was  grate- 
ful for  the  pretty  things  he  wrote  every 
week  about  her,  pleased  when  her  views 
and  his  were  similar,  and  on  all  occasions 
thanked  him  smilingly,  like  a  kind-heart- 
ed and  noble  lady  as  she  was. 

It  is  a  puzzle  how  Loret  came  to  ac- 
quire such  a  command  of  language,  and 
to  write  French  so  elegant  and  perfect  in 
its  orthography.  When  he  arrived  at 
Paris  he  must  have  been  well-nigh  illiter- 
ate, and  the  duties  of  a  newsman  were 
not  calculated  to  leave  him  either  time  or 
opportunity  for  study.  Possibly  he 
picked  up  Latin  by  attending  mass,  for 
he  was  a  regular  church-goer ;  but  he 
confesses  to  knowing  nothing  of  the 
classics  :  — 

Ma  chambre  encore  qu'un  peu  basse, 
Me  tient  lieu  dcMont  de  Parnasse; 
De  I'eau  fraiche  plein  un  flacon 
Est  ma  fontaine  d'Helicon ; 
Plusieurs  voisines  que  je  prise 
Sont  les  Muses  que  je  courtise ; 
Bref,  le  bon  ange  protecteur 
Que  m'a  donne  le  Createur 
Est  L'Apollon  que  je  consulte. 

This  allusion  to  the  "  voisines  "  in  the 
same  breath  with  his  guardian  angel, 
Marie  de  Longueville,  shows  that  Loret 
was  not  a  Frenchman  for  nothing,    tie  had 
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a  merry  face  like  a  sarcastic  weasel's, 
bright  laughing  eyes,  and  a  sanguine 
temperament,  that  made  him  love  wine, 
women,  and  all  the  other  embellishments 
of  life.  He  probably  regarded  his  pas- 
sion for  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  as  some- 
thing etherial  and  supermundane,  which 
could  not  be  diminished  or  even  dese- 
crated by  his  affectionate  relations  with 
one  or  more  affable  "  voisines  ;  "  and 
doubtless  he  had  already  drawn  for  his 
own  behoof  that'subtle  distinction  which 
so  many  of  his  eloquent  countrymen  have 
since  expounded  to  us,  between  spiritual 
and  cardial  affinities.  For  all  this,  Loret 
was  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  never  once 
in  his  gazettes  forgot  that  he  was  writing 
to  a  lady.  On  a  single  occasion,  only,  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  years,  does  he  ven- 
ture on  a  Rabelaisian  anecdote  ;  but  even 
this,  which  has  a  rather  salt  taste  to  us 
now,  must  have  been  deemed  harmless 
enough  two  centuries  ago.  Loret's  ga- 
zettes were  generally  made  up  of  all  the 
pleasantest  talk  of  the  day,  collected 
from  sources,  which  show  acquaintance 
with  .the  best  society.  He  leaves  no 
matter  of  interest  unnoticed.  He  chron- 
icles the  death  of  Marion  de  Lorme  ;  the 
decrees  and  wranglings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  misadventure  that  befel  M. 
Benserade,  the  poet,  who  had  his  pocket 
picked  of  a  quire  of  sonnets,  and  the  dis- 
gust of  the  thief,  who  returned  the  same 
to  his  lodgings  with  profuse  marginal 
criticisms  ;  the  introduction  of  pewter 
into  common  use  ;  the  best  books  and 
sermons  of  the  day  ;  the  changes  in 
fashions  ;  an  attempt  to  inaugurate  street 
letter-boxes,*  after  the  pattern  of  our 
modern  pillar-boxes,  which  we  have  been 
flattering  ourselves  was  a  novelty  ;  the 
plays  of  Moli^re,  who  was  only  then 
budding  into  fame,  and  whom  Loret  was 
the  first  to  praise  and  encourage  ;  the 
arrivals  of  distinguished  strangers  ;  and 
the  demise  of  all  notable  individuals, 
amongst  whom  Renaudot,  of  whom  Loret 
writes  feelingly  :  — 

Maintenant  il  est  en  repos, 
Car  on  peut  pieusement  croire 
Qu'il  fit  ici  son  purgatoire. 

Loret,  as  we  have  said,  became  a  great 
favourite  in  society  ;  but  the  crowning  of 
his  honours  was  when  he  received  regular 

*  In  1653  letter-boxes  were  set  up  in  all  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  letters  were  to  be  collected  in  them  three 
times  a  day  for  distribution  ivithin  the  capital.  The 
postage  rate  was  to  be  \--id.  payable  by  the  receiver. 
The  wittiest  people  in  the  world"  poked  fun  at  this 
invention,  and  filled  the  boxes  with  oyster-shells  and 
micei  so  that  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 


invitations  to  attend  the  theatricals  at 
court,  and  was  served  with  refreshments 
between  the  acts,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  if  he  were  a  nobleman  of  first  degree. 
The  poet  exhibits  a  very  pardonable 
pride  at  this  favour,  for  to  eat  in  the 
King's  presence  was  a  privilege  only  con- 
ferred on  the  highest  in  the  land.  Louis 
XIV.,  however,  went  further,  for,  stop- 
ping to  accost  the  gazetteer  one  evening 
when  the  theatricals  were  over,  he  said, 
with  that  gracious  affability  which  was  the 
more  prized  for  being  so  rarely  lavished  : 
"  Monsieur  Loret,  your  gazettes  have 
afforded  us  great  satisfaction,  and  we  beg 
you  will  count  us  among  your  well-wish- 
ers." Loret  strikes  up  a  hymn  of  jubila- 
tion in  his  next  impression ;  but  he  is  too 
generous  to  take  all  the  honour  to  him- 
self, and  ascribes  the  King's  condescen- 
sion to  the  fact  that  gazeUeers  "are  no 
longer  a  despised  body,  but  a  corporation 
who  have  their  status  and  dignity  in  the 
kingdom  amongst  all  others  who  serve 
his  Majesty  by  arts  or  arms."  Thus, 
some  hundred  and  seventy  years  before 
Mr.  Canning  was  pleased  to  recognize  the 
press  as  the  fourth  estate  in  the  realm, 
that  discovery  had  been  made  by  the 
monarch  who,  of  all  others,  was  the  great- 
est stickler  for  etiquette.  It  is  true  that 
this  monarch,  who  never  returned  the 
salute  of  the  proudest  noble  otherwise 
than  by  a  slight  bend  of  the  head,  waited 
by-and-by  on  Moli^re  at  table,  in  order 
to  teach  his  courtiers  how  to  respect 
genius. 

Loret  died  in  harness,  poor  and  in- 
debted, because  of  his  miserable  taste  for 
gambling.  In  his  last  number  (March 
28th,  1665),  he  is  confined  to  his  room, 
and  entreats  rather  piteously  that  those 
who  owe  him  money  shall  bring  it  him  to 
his  lodgings,  and  not  be  angry  with  him 
for  dunning  them.  Feeling"  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  wrote  to  jthe  Princess  of 
Longueville,  who  had  now  become  Duch- 
ess of  Nemours,  and  in  thanking  her  for 
what  she  had  done  for  him,  said  he  would 
continue  his  gazettes  in  heaven,  in  order 
that  the  angels  might  learn  to  know  and 
love  her  as  he  did,  and  give  her  a  fitting 
welcome  when  she  came  among  them. 
This  was  probably  the  only  letter  which 
Loret  ever  wrote  to  his  benefactress  in 
prose  ;  but  such  prose  was  worth  poetry. 

The  death  of  Loret  was  mourned  in 
Paris  as  a  public  calamity.  The  "  dames 
de  la  Halle"  (market-women)  attended 
his  funeral  in  a  body ;  twelve  noblemen 
acted  as  his  pall-bearers  ;  the  Rue  de  la 
Huchette,  where  he  had  lived,  was  hung 
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with  black ;  and  three  hundred  printers 
threw  nosegays  over  his  coffin  as  it  was 
being  lowered  into  its  grave  in  the  Ceme- 
tery of  the  Innocents.  Great  curiosity 
was  expressed  as  to  whether  the  rhyming 
gazette  would  be  continued  by  anybody  ; 
and  this  question  was  solved  the  very 
next  week  by  a  poet  called  Charles 
Robinet,  who  began  his  Lettres  en  Vers  a 
Madame,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
However,  other  imitators  sprang  up  at 
the  same  time.  Whilst  Loret  lived,  pub- 
lishers had  made  repeated  endeavours  to 
start  gazettes  in  rivalry  to  his,  and  among 
these  was  one  written  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Scarron  ;  but  they  had  been  dis- 
tanced by  simple  force  of  talent.  Besides 
this,  Loret  had  ended  by  obtaining  from 
the  King  a  monopoly  for  his  rhyming 
news,  similar  to  that  which  the  Renaudot 
family  held  for  their  prose  gazette.  But 
now  that  Loret  was  dead,  competition 
seemxcd  free  ;  and,  in  addition  to  Robinet, 
there  arose  at  least  a  score  of  rhymesters, 
the  most  famous  of  whom  are  Lagravete 
de  jMayolas  and  Subligny.  Robinet's 
Lettres  a  Mada^ne  were  not  addressed  to 
the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  but  to  Madame 
Henriette,  sister  of  Charles  L  of  England, 
and  wife  of  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother, 
the  ill-fated  and  beautiful  princess  who 
died  poisoned  in  1670,  and  over  whom 
Bossuet  pronounced  the  noblest  of  his 
funeral  orations.  Lagravete  de  Mayolas 
followed  exactly  in  Loret's  footsteps,  and 
made  Mdme.  de  Nemours  his  divinity. 
His  verses  are  good,  though  wanting  in 
the  variety  and  sparkle  of  Loret's  ;  but 
Mayolas  introduced  a  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  a  serial  novel,  in  letters  pub- 
lished from  week  to  week,  and  called 
"  Cliaiite  et  Celidie"  This  is  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  serial  fiction  ;  and 
Mayolas  has  therefore  a  title  to  rank  as 
the  inventor  of  the  roman-feuilleton. 
However,  he  was  unequal  to  the  contin- 
uous labour  which  had  distinguished 
Loret.  His  letters  appeared  pretty  reg- 
ularly at  first,  then  gaps  of  a  month  at  a 
time  occurred,  and  the  letters  ceased 
altogether  after  three  years.  As  to  Sub- 
ligny, he  was  a  clever  barrister,  who  had 
already  in  Loret's  time  tried  to  launch  a 
rhyming  Mtise  de  la  Cour,  in  opposition 
to  the  Muse  Historique,  which  was  the 
collective  title  of  Loret's  gazette.  At 
Loret's  death,  he  tried  again,  being  pushed 
thereto  by  the  publisher  Tesselin,  the 
man  who  had  hoped  successfully  to  pit 
Scarron  against  Loret.  Scarron  was  an 
excellent  writer,  and  perhaps  in  satire 
more  than   Loret's   match ;   but  he   was 


useless  to  a  publisher  by  reason  of  his 
unpunctuality.  He  wrote  in  1665-6  fif- 
teen comic  epistles,  since  reprinted  under 
the  title  of  Muse  Heroi-Comique,  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  finish  his 
copy  in  good  time  ;  besides  which,  he 
praised  Loret,  whom  he  had  been  set  up 
to  supplant,  which  was  contrary  to  all 
traditions  of  literary  competition,  and  put 
Tesselin  in  deep  disgust.  It  does  not 
seem  that  Tesselin  made  much  by  Sub- 
ligny's  verses,  though  he  engaged  this 
barrister  after  quarrelling  with  Scarron, 
and  started  him  again  after  Loret's 
death.  The  fact  is  Loret's  mantle 
had  descended  on  no  one.  His  style, 
his  facility,  his  unparalleled  industry  were 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  were  buried  with 
him.  Mayolas  had  opened  the  new  groove 
into  which  journalism  must  run  by  his 
essays  at  fiction.  The  journalism  of  the 
future  was  to  be  based  on  romance  as 
well  as  news,  on  literature  in  its  artistic 
sense  as  well  as  fact  ;  and  so  this  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Mercure  Galant  and 
the  yournal  des  Savants. 

But  here  we  close  the  first  era  in  the 
History  of  the  French  Press.  In  1665, 
Louis  XIV.  was  beginning  to  feel  his  own 
power,  and  to  make  it  felt  by  the  world. 
He  was  no  longer  the  boy  who  had, bowed 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mazarin  ;  he  w^as 
the  king  who  said,  "L'Etat  c'est  moi  :  " 
and  the  "  Grand  Regne  "  was  dawning  ! 
For  the  next  century  politics  were  to  van- 
ish before  the  will  of  absolute  monarchy  ; 
and  journalism  was  to  act  as  the  satellite 
gravitating  with  more  or  less  brilliancy 
round  the  Hterary  planets  which  shone 
out  with  unrivalled  lustre  during  that  pe- 
riod from  1670  to  1770  which  is  the  Gold- 
en Age  of  French  Literature. 


From  The  Graphic 
INNOCENT: 

A  TALE  OF   MODERN    LIFE. 

BY     MRS.     OLIPHANT,     AUTHOR    OF     "  SALEM     CHAPEL," 

"the  minister's  wife,"  "squire  ARDEN,"  ETG 

CHAPTER     XXIV. 
WHAT    THE    FAMILY   THOUGHT. 

Amanda  was  not  so  eager  as  her  lover. 
She  held  back.  To  do  her  justice,  though 
she  was  glad  of  the  prospect  of  marrying 
a  gentleman,  and  doubly  glad,  for  reasons 
of  her  own,  to  have  an  Eastwood  at  her 
feet,  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  secure  him  ; 
nor  did  she  show  any  unbecoming  exulta- 
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tion  in  her  conquest  Her  father  did, 
who  had  set  his  heart  on  the  match.  But 
Amanda  had  too  much  confidence  in  her 
own  charms  and  superiority  to  be  unduly 
elated,  or  to  G^ive  her  consent  without  all 
the  hesitation  which  she  thought  neces- 
sary to  her  dignity.  I  need  not  say  that 
Frederick  stayed  till  Monday  —  till  the 
last  practicable  moment  ;  that  he  loathed 
her  father  and  everything  surrounding 
him  more  and  more  deeply  every  hour ; 
and  that  his  devotion  to  herself  increased 
in  heat  and  strength,  through  all  her  co- 
quettings,  her  doubtfulness  as  to  whether 
she  liked  him  or  not,  and  incapacity  for 
making  up  her  mind. 

"  I  have  known  you  such  a  little  while," 
she  said. 

"  And  I  have  known  you  such  a  little 
while,"  cried  Frederick. 

"  But  that  is  quite  different,"  she  said, 
demurely,  casting  down  her  eyes;  "a 
woman's  happiness  depends  on  it  so  much 
more  than  a  man's." 

This  was  a  pretty  speech  entirely  in 
her  role  J  but  as  coming  from  a  woman 
who  the  other  day  had  thrown  an  ink- 
stand at  somebody's  head,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  be  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
true.  But  it  made  Frederick  more  mad 
with  passion  than  ever.  The  more  she 
held  back,  the  more  eagerly  he  pressed 
and  urged  his  suit.  For  this  there  were 
other  reasons  besides  his  love.  He  was 
a  proud  man,  notwithstanding  all  the 
many  voluntary  humiliations  to  which  he 
stooped,  and  Batty  was  insupportable  to 
him.  He  despised  and  hated  and  loathed 
the  man  who  knew  his  weakness,  and  had 
thrust  himself  into  his  confidence.  He 
would  have  loathed  any  man  who  had 
done  so  ;  but  every  point  in  Batty's  char- 
acter exaggerated  the  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ing. His  warm  cordiality,  his  friendli- 
ness, his  satisfaction  and  good  wishes, 
made  Frederick  recoil  as  from  something 
poisonous  and  unclean.  He  could  hardly 
restrain  himself  even  while  Amanda  held 
his  "  fate  "  in  her  hands.  Once  the  deci- 
sion was  made,  he  determined  to  lose  no 
time  —  to  press  for  an  immediate  mar- 
riage—  to  carry  her  away  out  of  this 
man's  reach  —  anywhere  ;  he  did  not  care 
where,  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any  cost.  And 
with  the  usual  folly  of  men  under  such 
circumstances,  he  actually  believed  that 
he  should  be  able  to  do  this  :  that  he 
could  impose  his  will  upon  Batty,  and 
mould  Amanda  to  his  way  of  thinking  ; 
and  that  from  the  moment  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  marrying  her,  all  would  be 
right.     He  could  crush  all  the  bonds  of 


'  nature  ;  he  could  subdue  temper  and  dis- 
position, and  triumph  over  circumstances. 
All  these  Frederick  was  quite  ready  to 
tackle,  and  did  not  doubt  his  power  to 
overcome.  The  first  step  was  the  only 
thing  that  depended  upon  another  ;  but 
j  when  Amanda  had  consented  —  v/hen  she 
i  was  his  —  then  everything  would  become 
I  easy  and  plain.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
;  ever,  he  was  received  as  lover  on  proba- 
i  tion,  and  had  to  make  a  number  of  pil- 
!  grimages  Saturday  after  Saturday  before 
I  the  decision  was  at  last  formally  made  in 
his  favour.  During  this  time  his  family 
were  in  the  dark,  knowing  little  about 
Frederick.  I  need  not  say  that  their  cu- 
riosity and  ingenuity  were  warmly  roused 
to  find  out  his  secret.  This  anxiety  took 
a  more  practical  form  in  the  mind  of  Dick 
and  in  that  of  Molyneux,  to  whom,  of 
course,  Nelly  had  communicated  the  fam- 
ily perplexity,  than  in  those  of  the  ladies 
themselves,  who  did  not  know  how  to  find 
out  anything  except  in  the  legitimate 
way.  Molyneux,  however,  managed  by 
accident  to  stumble  against  Frederick  at 
the  railway  station,  and  thus  discovered 
where  he  went  ;  while  Dick  by  means  of 
one  of  his  fellow  victims,  who  was  read- 
ing with  him  under  the  same  "  coach," 
procured  a  natural  history  of  Sterborne 
of  an  exhaustive  character.  When  the 
name  of  Batty  was  mentioned,  Mrs.  East- 
wood and  Nelly  looked  at  each  other,  and 
the  whole  became  clear  to  them.  They 
had  not  forgotten  the  name  which  they 
had  but  once  heard.  A  great  beauty  — 
the  daughter  of  a  country  doctor.  Now, 
indeed,  everything  became  clear. 

"  ril  tell  you  what  Fll  do.  Mamma," 
said  Dick  ;  "  Trevor  has  often  asked  me 
to  go  home  with  him  on  a  Saturday.  I'll 
go  — and  I'll  manage  to  see  her,  and  bring 
you  back  the  news." 

There  was  an  eager  assent  on  all  sides 
to  this  proposition  :  and  the  mind  of  the 
family  was  kept  in  much  suspense  until 
Dick's  return.  For  as  Mrs.  Eastwood 
justly  remarked,  a  country  doctor  might 
be  anything  ;  it  might  mean  a  gentleman, 
highly  considered  and  well  to  do  ;  or  it 
might  mean  a  bustling  little  country  prac- 
titioner, with  no  position  of  any  sort. 
Without  further  information  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  divine  which  of  these  two 
were  meant ;  and  everything  depended 
upon  the  clearing  up  of  the  question.  As 
for  Molyneux,  he  was  disposed  to  take' 
the  very  gloomiest  view  of  the  matter. 
He  thought  that  Frederick  should  be 
"  spoken  to,"  and  remonstrated  with. 
The  son  of  a  Q.  C,  hoping  shortly  to  be 
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the  son  of  a  judge,  does  not  look  forward 
with  any  pride  or  satisfaction  to  the 
thought  of  becoming  connected  with  "  a 
country  doctor."  Ernest  argued  that  a 
man  of  high  standing  would  never  have 
been  so  described  ;  a  country  doctor,  he 
declared,  could  mean  nothing  but  the 
most  homely  specimen  of  the  profession 
—  the  workhouse  doctor,  the  village  apoth- 
ecary. He  was  uneasy  on  the  subject. 
He  thought  Mrs.  Eastwood  ought  to  be 
"  very  firm,"  and  that  Frederick  for  his 
own  good,  should  have  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  mesalliance  pointed  out 
to  him, 

"  It  is  not  only  a  man's  own  comfort 
that  is  destroyed,  but  that  of  all  his  con- 
nections," said  Molyneux  ;  "  everybody 
belonging  to  him  suffers,"  and  he  insisted 
once  more  very  sharply  on  the  duty  of 
the  mother  to  be  "firm,"  so  strongly, 
indeed,  that  Mrs.  Eastwood  took  offence, 
though  she  did  not  say  anything  direct  on 
the  subject. 

"  Ernest  seems  to  be  afraid  that  his 
connection  with  us  may  do  him  harm  in 
the  world,"  she  permitted  herself  once  to 
say  to  Nelly. 

'"  Oh,  Mamma,  why  do  you  judge  Ernest 
so  harshly  ?  "  cried  the  poor  girl.  But 
Nelly,  too,  felt  that  if  Frederick  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  country  doctor, 
her  own  lover  "would  be  deeply  annoyed  ; 
and  she,  too,  was  wounded  and  offended 
by  this,  though  perhaps  unreasonably. 
So  many  of  the  feelings  which  make  our 
weal  or  woe  are  unreasonable,  and  not  to 
be  excused.  . 

The  household  awaited  Dick's  return 
with  m.uch  anxiety.  He  came  up  by  a 
very  early  train,  with  a  cold  in  his  head, 
and  misanthropical  tendencies  generally. 
And  Dick's  report  was  not  such  as  made 
the  family  more  happy. 

"  I  met  Frederick,  yesterday,"  he  said. 
"  The  fellow  accused  me  of  coming  to  spy 
upon  him.  I  asked  him  how  I  was  to 
know  where  he  went  to  amuse  himself  in 
secret  ?  I  was  at  the  Trevors,  where  I 
had  often  been  asked.  He  blessed  me, 
and  that  was  all  ;  he  dared  not  say  any 
more.  But  wasn't  he  in  a  rage  !  I  did 
not  feel  very  nice  myself  ;  for  after  all 
I  was  a  kind  of  spy." 

"  Indeed,  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that 
light,"  said  his  mother.  "  You  went  to 
find  out  something  about  Miss  Batty  — 
not  to  spy  upon  Frederick." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Batty  !  Miss  Batty  !  "  cried 
Dick ;  the  recollection  took  away  his 
power  of  speech.  "  She  is  a  big,  fat, 
fleshy  sort  of  a  creature,  with  red  cheeks, 


and  fuzzy  hair  in  her  eyes,"  said  Dick.  "  a 
fringe  of  it  hanging  over  her  forehead,  as 
you  see  some  queer  people  in  the  streets  ; 
said  forehead  about  an  inch  high,  dimples 
in  her  fat  cheeks,  and  that  sort  of  tiling. 
A  figure  like  a  feather-bed,  with  some- 
thing tied  round  the  middle  to  make  a 
waist.  Beautiful  !  if  that  is  what  you  call 
beauty  !  " 

Dick's  taste  was  towards  the  slim  and 
slight.  This  was  his  way  of  representing 
all  Juno-  or  Rubens-like  beauty.  Aman- 
da's magnificent  sweep  of  shoulder  and 
limb,  her  splendid  fulness,  represented  to 
him  weight  and  fat,  nothing  more.  I 
need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  cries  of 
dismay  with  which  his  mother  and  sister 
received  this  description.  Mrs.  Eastwood 
gave  a  scream  when  he  came  to  talk  of 
Amanda's  figure,  and  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes.  As  for  Nelly,  she  took 
her  brother  by  the  shoulders  and  shook 
him,  as  much  as  it  was  in  her  power  to  do. 

"  You  are  not  giving  us  a  true  account," 
she  said.  "  Mamma,  don't  mind  him  ;  it 
is  plain  he  likes  tiny  people  best.  Tell 
us  the  truth,  you  wicked  boy,  I  am  sure 
she  is  handsome  ;  she  must  be  hand- 
some, even  from  what  you  say." 

"  As  you  Hke,"  said  Dick,  "  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me." 

"  She  is  like  a  lady  at  least  ? " 

"  Well,  if  you  think  that  is  like  a  lady. 
She  must  weigh  twelve  stone  ;  not  an 
ounce  less." 

'*  If  that  is  all  you  have  to  say  against 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  who  was  her- 
self a  good  weight  ;  "  but  Dick,  dear, 
don't  talk  any  more  nonsense.  People 
have  different  ideas  about  beauty.  And 
her  father,  the  doctor  ?  Is  he  a  proper 
sort  of  person  ?  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  So 
much  will  depend  upon  that." 

"  Her  father,  the  doctor  !  "  said  Dick, 
with  increasing  contempt.  He  made  a 
pause  before  he  said  any  more  to  increase 
the  effect.  "He  is  a  'vet,  and  a  horse- 
dealer,  and  a  man  without  a  bit  of  char- 
acter, the  jest  of  the  place." 

Mrs.  Eastwood  gave  a  painful  cry. 
Nelly  echoed  it  feebly,  standing  in  the  ' 
middle  of  the  room,  with  her  face  suddenly 
like  ashes.  Nelly's  mind  was  not  pri- 
marily concerned  with  Frederick.  The 
idea  which  flashed  through  it  was,  must 
Ernest  know  this  ?  must  he  be  told  ?  She 
felt  the  humiliation  keenly,  with  a  pang 
such  as  she  had  never  known  before.  It 
would  humiliate  her  before  him.  He 
would  feel  humiliated  by  hi^  connection 
with  her.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  to 
Nelly  too  bitter  to  be  borne. 
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"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Dick  ?  "  she  said 
faltering.     "  Is  there  no  mistake  ?" 

"  I  will  write  to  old  Miss  Eastwood," 
said  the  mother.  It  was  something  to  be 
able  to  get  up,  to  hurry  to  her  desk,  to  feel 
that  slie  could  do  something,  could  in- 
quire, at  least,  and  was  not  compelled  to 
sit  down  idle  after  receiving  such  news. 

"  What  good  can  old  Miss  Eastwood 
do  ? "  said  Dick,  who  felt  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  own  report  to  be  called  in 
question ;  and,  indeed,  old  Miss  East- 
wood could  do  no  good  ;  to  write  to  her, 
to  get  further  information,  seemed  a  kind 
of  ease  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 
Before  the  letter  was  finished  Mr.  Vane 
came  in,  to  make  an  innocent  call,  and 
hearing  where  Dick  had  been,  and  how 
he  had  caught  such  a  dreadful  cold,  pro- 
ceeded to  discourse  upon  Sterborne, 
lightly  and  easily,  as  strangers  often  do 
upon  points  of  deadly  interest  to  their 
hearers. 

"  I  have  been  all  over  that  country," 
he  said.  "  I  used  to  know  the  East- 
woods, your  relations,  very  well ;  indeed, 
I  have  a  little  box  of  a  place  close  to 
Sterborne,  which  my  sister  is  rather  fond 
of.  The  Minster  is  the  great  attraction. 
Out  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  I  don't  know 
a  service  so  high  —  and  she  goes  in  for 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Do  you  know  anybody  called  Batty  ? " 
cried  Nelly,  in  her  haste.  She  had  come 
to  have  a  great  confidence  in  the  man 
who  looked  at  her  so  kindly,  with  eyes 
that  had  a  certain  regret  in  them  —  re- 
gret which  flattered  and  consoled  her 
somehow,  she  could  not  tell  why. 

"Ellinor!"  cried  Mrs.  Eastwood  in 
dismay  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

"  Batty,  oh,  yes,  I  know  Batty.  He  is 
very  well  known  to  the  ingenuous  youth 
of  that  part  of  England,"  said  Mr.  Vane, 
"though  I  admire  and  wonder  to  think 
you  should  ask  for  him.  Stop  a  moment, 
however,  I  know ;  he  has  a  beautiful 
daughter." 

"  Then  she  is  beautiful !  "  cried  Nelly. 

"Red  and  white,  flesh  and  blood  —  big 
Dutch  doll  of  a  thing,"  cried  Dick, 
thrusting  himself  into  the  conversation, 
in  eager  self-defense,  without  thinking  of 
the  contradiction  in  his  words. 

"  I  suppose  we  are  all  flesh  and  blood," 
said  Mr.  Vane,  "but  I  rather  incline  to 
Dick's  view  of  the  matter,  on  the  whole. 
At  the  same  time  she  is  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture. I  don't  believe  she  has  any  more 
soul  than  Mahomet  would  allow  ;  but  she 
is  the  perfection  of  flesh  and  blood.  By 
the  way  she  was  once  said  to  be  engaged  ' 


to  one  of  the  Eastwoods,  I  forget  which, 
not  Sir  Geoffrey,  but  one  of  his  broth- 
ers. I  don't  know  how  it  was  broken 
off." 

"  I  heard  of  that,  too,"  said  Dick,  put- 
ting on  an  air  of  injured  virtue  ;  "  you 
listen  to  all  he  says,  but  you  don't  put 
any  faith  in  me." 

"  No,  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  how  it 
was  broken  off,"  Mr.  Vane  went  on,  try- 
ing to  recollect  the  details  which  might, 
he  thought,  interest  in  an  easy  way  the 
relations  of  Charlie  Eastwood.  "But 
these  stories  are  always  disagreeable," 
he  added,  "  there  is  sure  to  be  something 
discreditable  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  is  a  blessing,  however,  to  know  that  he 
did  get  out  of  it,  which  was  the  chief 
thing  to  be  desired." 

In  the  dead  pause  that  followed,  in  the 
look  of  despair  which  was  exchanged  be- 
tween Mrs.  Eastwood  and  Nelly,  and  the 
absence  of  all  response  to  what  he  said, 
Vane,  who  was  quick-witted,  felt  instinct- 
ively that  something  more  was  involved. 
He  turned  the  conversation  at  once  to 
other  channels,  and  after  a  while  Mrs. 
Eastwood  withdrew  with  Dick,  whose 
cold  was  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
monstrative. When  they  had  left  the 
room  there  was  another  pause,  which  Mr. 
Vane  made  no  haste  to  break,  for  if  Nel- 
ly chose  to  be  confidential  with  the  man 
who  was  a  "  connection,"  as  he  thought 
she  had  once  or  twice  shown  an  inclina- 
tion to  be,  John  Vane  was  very  far  from 
having  any  objection.  On  the  contrary,- 
he  was  disposed  to  cherish  the  inclina- 
tion. He  was  "interested"  in  Nelly. 
He  thought  there  was  a  dissatisfaction 
and  confused  want  in  her,  which  it  was 
sad  to  see.  He  thought  Ernest  Moly- 
neux  not  half  worthy  of  such  a  girl,  and 
wondered  what  she  could  see  in  him ; 
and  if  he  himself  could  be  of  any  comfort 
or  help  to  Nelly,  why,  what  was  the  good 
of  him  but  to  be  of  use  ?  He  waited, 
leaving  her  to  speak,  to  ask  his  advice,  or 
confide  in  him,  if  she  chose. 

"About  this  Mr.  Batty.?"  she  said, 
hastily.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Vane,  pardon  me  for 
troubling  you.  You  say  it  was  a  blessing 
that  Charlie  Eastwood  got  out  of  his  en- 
gagement. I  hate  that  way  of  talking,  as 
if  a  girl's  happiness  went  for  nothing. 
But  I  don't  think  you  meant  that ;  is  this 
Mr.  Batty  such  a  man  that  to  be  con- 
nected with  him  would  be  a  disgrace  ?  " 

"  Disgrace  is  a  strong  word,"  said 
Vane.  "  I  do  not  think  I  would  use  such 
a  violent  expression  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
feeling:  I  would  rather  not  be  connected 


i^Pperhaps  may  shock  you  —  I  would  like 
^■' still  less  to  be  connected  with  her," 
H      "  The  o-irl  ?  " 
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Yes,    the   girl.      It   sounds   brutal,  I 


[Icnow ;  but  she  is  just  the  kind  of  girl 
[whom  one  would  tremble  to  have  any- 
'thing  to  do  with.  Beautiful,  passionate, 
uneducated,  undisciplined,  taught  to  think 
of  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  the 
moment.  I  am  afraid  of  such  a  creature. 
The  Lorelei  is  a  joke  to  her.  When  you 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  syrens  you  were 
doomed,  and  there  was  an  end  of  you  ; 
but  a  woman  like  that  with  the  command 
of  a  man's  life " 

'•'  Oil,  Mr.  Vane  ! "  cried  Nelly,  with 
her  hands  clasped,  following  every  move- 
ment of  his  lips  with  her  eyes,  breathless 
in  her  interest ;  and  then  she  burst  sud- 
denly into  hot,  momentary  tears,  and 
cried,  "  Poor  Frederick  !  Poor  Freder- 
ick !  "  wringing  her  hands. 

Mr.  Vane  got  up  hurriedly  from. his 
chair.  "  Miss  Eastwood,  don't  think  I 
heard  you,  or  will  ever  recollect,  or  at- 
tempt to  connect  with  what  we  have  been 
saying"  —  he  began.  Then  looking  at 
Nelly,  who  was  crying,  the  man's  heart 
melted  w^ithin  him.  "If  it  will  do  you 
any  good  or  give  you  any  ease,  tell  me," 
he'  said,  going  up  to  her,  and  standing 
behind  her ;  "you  may  trust  me  never  to 
say  anything." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  trust  you,"  said  Nelly  ; 
and  then  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked 
up  at  him.  "  You  are  a  man  ;  you  are  a 
connection  ;  you  are  supposed  to  know 
better  than  we  women  do.  Could  you 
speak  to  him,  Mr.  Vane  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  shook  his 
head.  What  could  he  say  ?  "I  am  not 
a  friend,  and  no  one  but  a  friend  could 
interfere.  Even  a  friend  would  not  be 
Hstened  to  in  such  a  case,"  he  said  ;  and 
then  he  added,  "  If  he  loves  her  he  may 
have  an  influence  upon  her  ;  he  may  be 
able  to  make  something  better  of  her. 
And  your  influence  and  your  mother's — " 

Poor  Nelly  shivered.  "  It  is  not  en- 
tirely of  Frederick  I  am  thinking,"  she 
said,  with  a  low,  suppressed  moan  ;  "  I 
am  selfish  too." 

Mr.  Vane  seized  his  hat  suddenly,  and 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  rushed  away  ! 
Nelly  could  not  imagine  why.  She 
thought  he  was  unfeeling,  and  she  was 
very,  very  vexed  and  angry  with  herself, 
for  having  confided  in  him.  The  last 
words  had  escaped  her  in  spite  of  her- 
self ;  but,  then,  he  could  attach  no  mean- 
ing to  them,  she  was  sure. 


When  Frederick  came  home  that  even- 
ing there  was  a  grand  edaircissevient^  not 
of  a  perfectly  peaceable  nature.  He  ac- 
cused'his  mother  of  having  sent  Dick  as 
a  spy  after  him  to  find  out  his  move- 
ments, an  accusation  which  had  a  certain 
truth  in  it.  Dick  fortunately  was  shut 
up  in  his  room  with  his  cold,'so  that  no 
quarrel  between  the  brothers  was  possi- 
ble. When  Frederick  intimated  that  he 
was  an  accepted  lover,  and  that  his  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place  in  six  weeks,  his 
mother  and  sister  made  an  appeal  to  him, 
into  which  I  need  not  enter.  After  a  lit- 
tle fine  indignation  and  heroic  defence  of 
his  Amanda,  Frederick  became  attendri, 
and  gave  her  up  to  them  as  a  burnt  offer- 
ing, and  presented  himself  in  the  aspect 
of  a  martyr  of  honour,  as  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  ;  and  they  ended  by  taking 
his  part,  and  weeping  over  him,  and  con- 
soling him.  They  agreed  to  endeavour 
to  "  make  the  best  of  it,"  to  "  stand  by  the 
poor  boy."  Is  there  a  family  that  has  not 
had  a  similar  task  to  perform  ? 

There  was  but  one  other  member  of  the 
house  by  whom  the  inteUigence  had  yet 
to  be  received.  Innocent  heard  it  with- 
out any  appearance  of  emotion.  She  had 
been  wistfully  curious  about  Frederick's 
absence,  and  had  wandered  about  the 
garden  disconsolately  in  the  evenings, 
baffling  by  her  strange  deadness  and  si- 
lence all  the  attempts  which  the  others 
made  to  replace  him.  Jenny,  who  had  by 
this  time  come  home  for  the  holidays,  did 
more  for  her  than  any  of  the  others.  He 
announced  in  the  family  that  he  meant 
to  experiment  upon  her  ;  he  took  her  out 
into  the  avenue,  and  declaimed  Homer 
to  her,  to  try  what  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced,—  and  he  said  she  liked  it  ;  I  am 
of  opinion  also  that  she  did.  She  had 
begun  to  feel  a  certain  solace  in  com- 
pany so  long  as  no  response  was  demand- 
ed of  her,  and  no  attempt  made  to  inter- 
est her  and  make  her  take  part  in  feel- 
ings and  opinions  totally  unknown.  Jen- 
ny and  his  Greek  were  a  consolation  to 
her  ;  she  did  not  understand,  therefore 
she  v/ould  not  be  asked  to  feel,  and  he 
required  no  answer.  She  went  through 
two  or  three  days  of  this  after  Frederick's 
marriage  was  announced,  and  I  suppose 
in  the  silence  her  faltering  thoughts  took 
shape  ;  for  Jenny  was  nothing  to  her,  nor 
Ellinor,  nor  their  mother,  no  one  but 
Frederick  —  and  slowly  she  began  to  feel 
that  this  strange  new  event  would  sepa- 
rate her  from  him.  It  was  from  Dick 
that  at  last  she  asked  help  for  the  solu- 
tion of  her  thoughts. 
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"  Frederick  is  to  be  married,"  she  said, 
addressing  him  one  day  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  alone.  It  was  in  the  garden, 
which  in  summer  was  the  home  of  teh 
family,  and  the  slow,  lingering  spring  had 
changed  into  summer  that  year  almostin 
a  day. 

Dick  was  almost  as  much  surprised  as 
if  the  lime  tree  under  which  he  sat  had 
suddenly  disclosed  a  questioning  Dryad. 
"  Frederick  ?  yes,  he  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, more  fool  he,"  cried  Dick,  shutting 
up,  on  the  chance  of  conversation,  the 
book  which  he  did  not  love. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  said  Innocent, 
again.  She  had  come  to  his  side,  and 
was'  standing  by,  questioning  him  with 
her  great,  steaay  eyes.  The  good  young 
fellow  thought  to  himself  that  she  must 
be  an  absolute  fool  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  did  not  know  what  to  reply. 

"  Mean  ?  —  "  he  said  confused,,  casting 
about  for  words. 

"  Does  it  mean  that  he  will  go  away 
from  here,"  said  Innocent.  "  I  do  not 
know  English  ways.  Will  he  go  away, — 
will  he  have  her  with  him  instead  ?  Will 
he  never  come  back,  never  to  live,  to  be 
here  always  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Dick.  "  Why 
any  child  knows  that  when  a  man  marries 
he  goes  away  with  his  wife  to  a  house  of 
his  own." 

"  Will  Frederick  have  a  house  of  his 
own  ?  " 

"  Of  course, —  I  suppose  so, —  if  he  can 
afford  it,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  she  will  be  with  him  always  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  musing  tone. 

Upon  which  Dick  burst  into  a  great 
laugh,  which  silenced  Innocent  ;  but  she 
had  not  the  least  idea  why  he  laughed. 
Her  mind  was  too  much  intent  upon  one 
subject  to  mind  anything  'else.  Freder- 
ick had  brought  a  photograph  of  his  be- 
trothed to  exhibit  to  his  mother,  and  In- 
nocent was  seen  bending  over  it  and 
examining  it  long  and  closely.  Next 
morning  it  was  found  on  the  table  torn 
to  fragments.  The  house  was  disturbed 
by  this,  for  Frederick  gave  his  mother 
and  sister  credit  for  the  destruction  of 
the  image  of  his  love,  and  accused  them 
of  want  of  consideration  for  himself,  and 
many  another  sin  against  his  mightiness. 
Both  the  accused  ladies,  however,  sus- 
pected how  it  was  ;  Innocent  had  torn  it 
up  quickly  and  quietly  after  she  had 
looked  at  it.  She  had  done  it  with  no 
vindictiveness,  but  with  a  quiet  solem- 
nity,  like  an  administration  of    justice. 


"  Why  did  you  tear  it  up  ?  "  Nelly  said 
to  her,  a  day  or  two  later. 

"  Because  I  do  not  like  her,"  said  the 
girl  steadil}',  not  rejecting  the  blame. 

"But,  Innocent,  though  we  may  dis- 
like people  we  cannot  destroy  them  — 
nor  even  their  portraits,"  said  Nelly. 

"  No,"  said  Innocent,  "  but  it  would  be 
better  if  she  could  be  destroyed,"  she 
added,  speaking  low. 

"  Hush, —  hush, —  why  do  you  say  so  ? 
She  has  not  done  anything  wrong -" 

Innocent  made  no  immediate  answer. 
Her  face  had  changed  from  its  wistful 
blank,  to  an  almost  haggard  look  of  sad- 
ness and  pain.  She  turned  away  from 
Nelly,  who  was  half  angry  and  half  sym- 
pathetic. The  strange  thing  which  they 
could  not  understand  was,  that  she  had 
no  apparent  anger  against  Frederick,  or 
painful  feeling  towards  him.  She  was 
not  angry.  A  sinking  sense  of  loneliness 
came  over  her  when  she  thought  of  his 
departure,  but  no  offence  against  him. — 
She  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  go  to  him  in 
the  garden,  to  walk  with  him,  to  cling  to 
his  arm. —  Once,  even,  she  ventured  to 
do  what  no  one  else  did, —  she  remon- 
strated. This  was  within  a  few  days  of 
his  marriage,  when  all  opposition  was 
stopped,  and  nobody  made  any  attempt 
to  change  the  inevitable.  They  had  been 
walking  up  and  down  together  for  some 
time,  he  saying  nothing,  she  to  all  ap- 
pearances passive  as  usual, —  when,  quite 
suddenly,  without  any  warning,  she 
spoke. 

"  Frederick !  I  wish  you  w^ould  not 
marry. —  Why  should  you  marry  and  go 
away  ?  I  do  not  like  her  face.  If  I  had 
known  that  you  would  go  away,  I  should 
have  stayed  in  Pisa.  Cannot  you  give  it 
up  ? —  I  do  not  like  you  to  marry.  Oh, 
stay  with  us,  stay  !  " 

Frederick  had  stared  at  her  when  she 
began, —  now  he  burst  into  fits  of  uncon- 
querable laughter.  There  was  something 
insulting  in  its  tone  which  touched  some 
chord  in  Innocent's  nature.  She  went 
away  from  him  without  a  word,  and  for 
days  spoke  to  him  no  more. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
AFTER  A  YEAR. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  story,  unless 
comprised  within  a  very  short  space,  to  be 
written  in  full  detail,  and  therefore  I  must 
beg  the  gentle  reader  to  pardon  me  if  I 
pass  over  a  little  more  than  a  year,  jump- 
ing over  the  marriage  of  Frederick  East- 
wood and  all  its  attendant  circumstances, 
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which,  indeed,  was  not  pleasant  to  dwell 
upon.  To  make  this  event  possible  Mrs. 
Eastwood  had  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
her  income,  which  she  did  with  a  pained 
and  miserable  sense  of  unwillingness.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  anything  to  have 
been  more  repulsive  or  disagreeable  to 
her  than  the  marriage  itself,  and  yet  she 


step  to  make  the  marriage  possible  in  his 
own  person.  He  was  as  idle  as  ever, 
lounging  about  his  clubs  and  the  Elms, 
interfering  with  all  their  arrangements,  a 
man  with  nothing  to  do.  Now  and  then 
he  wrote  an  article  in  the  Piccadilly  or  in 
the  Daily  Treasury,  and  thus  kept  up  the 
character  of  beins:   a   literary  man,  and 


had    to   subtract   largely   from    her   own  I  making  a  great  deal  of  money  by  his  writ- 
living  to   render   it  possible.     I    cannot  I  ing.    I3ut  his  profession  was  just  as  much 
ghtly  tell  why  she  did  not  resist  this  '  and  as  little  to  him  as  on  the  day  when 


claim.  It  was  partly,  I  think,  out  of 
horror  at  herself  for  being  reluctant  to 
sacrifice  anything  or  everything  to  secure 
"the  happiness"  of  one  of  her  children 
—  a  fictitious  motive,  but  one  which  had 
great  force  with  her.  The  consequence 
was  that  old  Brownlow,  who  had  seen  all 
the  children  grow  up,  and  to  whose  ser- 
vices and  lectures  they  had  been  used  all 
their  lives,  had  to  be  "put  down  "  like 
the  carriage.  Mrs.  Eastwood  could  no 
longer  afford  a  costly  and  solemn  butler  ; 
she  laughed  tremulously  at  the  idea  that 
this  was  a  grievance,  and  declared  aloud 
that  she  had  always  preferred  having 
maids  to  wait  at  table.  But  it  was  a 
grievance,  for  Brownlow  was  an  old  and 
faithful  servant,  upon  whom  Mrs.  East- 
wood had  relied  much,  and  he  married 
the  cook,  also  a  most  important  function- 
ary in  the  house,  and  disordered  the 
establishment  from  top  to  bottom.  No- 
body but  the  Molyneuxes  thought  the 
less  of  Mrs.  Eastwood  because  the  door 
at  the  Elms  was  now  opened  by  a  nice- 
looking  maid;  but  they  did  note  her 
descent  in  the  social  scale,  and-  this  was 
very  irksome  to  her.  Brownlow  became 
the  greengrocer  of  the  district,  and  was 
always  at  hand  round  the  corner  among 
the  beetroots  and  cabbages,  ready  to 
respond  to  any  call,  and  to  wait  at  all  the 
dinner  parties;  but  still  it  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  having  a  man  in  the  house. 
No  carriage  and  no  butler!  These  things 
she  had  given  up  for  Frederick,  and  what 
v»'as  she  to  give  up  for  Nelly  when  the 
time  came  1  The  fact  was,  however, 
that  Nelly  would  not  allow  the  time  to 
come.  Things  remained  almost  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  they  had  done  at 
the  beginning  of  this  story,  so  far  as 
Nelly  was  concerned.  Ernest  Molyneux 
still  went  and  came,  occasionally  taking 
upon  himself  the  aspect  of  son  of  the 
house,  but  quite  as  often  making  himself 
generally  disagreeable,  making  speeches 
which  were  sharply  sarcastic  or  ill-tem- 
pered, under  the  guise  of  civility,  to  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  and  torturing  Nelly  with  heats 
and  chills  of  feeling.     He  had  taken  no 


he  had  told  Mrs.  Eastwood  that  he  would 
not  press  for  an  imxmediate  marriage. 
He  did  not  press  for  it  now.  He  felt 
with  all  the  clear-sightedness  of  personal 
extravagance  how  many  disadvantages 
there  Would  be  in  having  to  set  up  an  es- 
tablishment of  his  own,  and  felt  that  the 
changes  involved  would  bring  more  dis- 
comfort than  additional  happiness.  A 
little  more  of  Nelly  would  be  purchased 
somewhat  dearly  by  the  change  in  posi- 
tion, in  money  to  spend,  and  in  responsi- 
bility of  every  kind  ;  and  at  present  he  could 
have  a  very  sufficient  amount  of  Nelly's 
society  without  these  attendant  troubles. 
His  father,  for  his  part,  held  himself  good- 
humouredly  ready  to  "  do  as  much  as  the 
other  side,"  whenever,  as  he  said,  Ernest 
and  his  young  lady  made  up  their  minds, 
but  in  the  meantime  regarded  the  whole 
matter  with  a  certain  cynical  amusement, 
watching  the  process  by  which,  as  he 
thought,  "  the  old  mother  "  staved  off  the 
moment  when,  along  with  her  daughter, 
she  would  have  to  part  with  some  of  her 
money.  "  Knows  the  value  of  money, 
that  future  mother-in-law  of  yours,"  he 
would  say  to  Ernest,  chuckling;  "you 
don't  get  it  out  of  her  so  easily  as  you  do 
out  of  me."  And  this  was  Ernest's  own 
opinion.  To  get  as  much  as  he  could 
out  of  her  was  clearly  the  principle  on 
which  he  must  go  if  he  married.  She 
was  "  the  other  side." 

This  is,  I  suppose,  a  very  common 
state  of  affairs,  and  one  which  is  found 
existing  everywhere  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  effect  it  produced  in  the 
house  where  a  little  while  ago  each  be- 
lieved himself  and  herself  ready  to  give 
up  anything  or  everything  for  the  other, 
and  in  which  there  was  but  one  heart  and 
one  aim.  Mrs.  Eastwood  was  driven 
from  her  old  standing-ground  altogether. 
She  had  no  longer  any  faith  in  herself  or 
her  motives.  She  felt  all  the  gentle  se- 
curity of  well-doing,  which  had  been  in 
her  life,  to  gUde  away  from  her.  She 
was  not  willing,  as  she  thought  she  had 
been,  to  denude  herself  for  her  children. 
Their  desire  to  get  as  much  as  they  could. 
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out  of  her,  revolted  her  mind  and  chilled 
her  heart.  Frederick  had  left  her  in  no 
doubt  that  this  was  his  sentiment.  And 
Nelly  ?  Could  Nelly  be  of  the  same 
mind  ?  Oh,  no,  not  Nelly  !  but,  at  least, 
Ernest,  who  was  to  be  Nelly's  husband, 
who  would  take  her  from  her  mother, 
and  no  doubt  persuade  her  to  think  with 
him  —  at  least,  when  she  was  his  wife. 
Mrs,  Eastwood  felt  that  the  virtue  upon 
which  she  had  made  her  stand,  the  great 
principle  of  her  life,  no  longer  animated 
her,  and  she  no  longer  believed  in  her- 
self. She  felt  that  her  children  were  no 
longer  wholly  hers,  but  had  become  sep- 
arate, and  even  antagonist  powers  think- 
ing chiefly  of  themselves  ;  and  she 
ceased  to  believe  in  them.  Thus  her  en- 
tire moral  atmosphere  was  changed,  the 
foundations  of  the  very  earth  unsettled, 
the  time  put  out  of  joint.  She  groped 
vainly  for  something  to  guide  her  out 
of  the  maze,  and  found  nothing.  Her 
comely  face  became  full  of  anxious  lines, 
and  care  crept  over  her  like  a  cold  shad- 
ow. This  was  how  the  changes,  present 
and  to  come,  in  the  family  existence, 
affected  its  head. 

Nelly  was,  if  possible,  still  more  pain- 
fully divorced  from  her  old  gentle  ease 
and  sprightly  quiet.  She  had  begun  life 
for  herself,  and  the  beginning  was,  like 
all  beginnings,  a  fight  and  struggle. 
The  new  required  her  to  be  faithless  and 
disloyal  to  the  old ;  the  old  could  not 
conceal  a  certain  grudge  and  painful 
antagonism  to  the  new.  She  was  placed 
between,  feeling  herself  dragged  on  ei- 
ther side  —  dragged  asunder,  the  peaceful 
unity  of  her  existence  turned  into  a  per- 
petual struggle  to  please  both  parties,  to 
serve  two  masters,  to  be  loyal  at  once  to 
her  lover  and  to  her  mother.  Nay,  the 
struggle  was  still  more  complicated  :  for 
Nelly  had  not  only  to  serve  two  masters, 
but  to  content  and  satisfy  a  third  party, 
a  new  being  altogether  —  herself  —  an- 
other Nelly,  who  had  risen  up  and  sat  in 
judgment  upon  her.  No  inquisitor  was 
ever  so  hard  upon  a  poor  girl  as  was  this 
other  self  —  this  new,  severe,  enlight- 
ened Nelly  who  sat,  as  it  were,  at  the 
very  springs  of  her  life,  and  watched  them 
from  their  earliest  outflow.  Even  when 
the  poor  Nelly  in  the  flesh  had  made 
what  seemed  to  her  .a  very  successful 
compromise,  when  she  had  done  her  very 
best,  and  had  pleased  both  sides,  and 
served  both  masters,  the  spiritual  Nelly 
would  come  down  upon  her  like  a  wolf  on 
the  fold  —  would  convict  her  of  falsehood, 
of  paltering  with  what  she  knew  to  be 


right,  of  mean  expedients,  and  a  base 
policy  of  time-serving.  Poor  child  !  it 
was  true  she  had  become  a  time-server. 
She  said  one  thing  to  the  one,  another  to 
the  other.  She  tried  in  a  hundred  little 
stealthy  ways  to  "bring  them  together," 
to  resuscitate  the  ancient  friendship  be- 
tween them.  She  told  each  •  of  pretty 
speeches  the  other  had  made,  and  kept  a 
dead  silence  as  to  the  speeches,  anything 
but  pretty,  which  she  had  often  enough  to 
listen  to.  Not  only  was  her  heart  torn 
asunder,  but  her  mind  was  confused  in 
its  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Many 
things  which  seemed  abstractly  right 
had  become  impossible  to  her  ;  and  some 
that  were  wrong  were  so  natural,  so 
necessary  !  She  was  unhappy  in  her 
home,  and,  with  cruel  rriortification,  she 
perceived  that  the  other  home,  to  which 
she  had  naturally  looked  forward,  was  re- 
ceding into  the  distance.  It  was  to  be 
purchased  only  by  despoiling  the  present. 
A  certain  impatience,  almost,  by  mo- 
ments, ripening  into  disgust,  sometimes 
moved  her  in  respect  to  her  betrothed. 
Her  heart  sickened  sometimes  at  his  sug- 
gestions—  at  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke. 
He  wanted  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be- 
stir themselves  on  his  behalf  ;  but  he 
himself  had  no  idea  of  bestirring  himself. 
He  thought  it  natural  that  sacrifices  of 
all  sorts  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
his  happiness  — only  not  by  him. 

"  But  we  are  young,"  poor  Nelly  would 
say  ;  "  we  can  put  up  with  anything. 
What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"It  matters  a  great  deal,"  Ernest  would 
answer.  "  We  are  young  ;  it  is  our  time 
for  enjoyment.  They  have  had  their  day. 
You  don't  suppose  our  fathers  and  moth- 
ers feel  half  as  keenly  or  enjoy  half  as 
much  as  we  do  ?  Then  why  shouldn't 
they  give  up,  and  let  us  have  the  means 
of  enjoying  ?  I  don't  understand  that 
sort  of  dog-in-the-manger  philosophy," 
said  the  young  man;  with  a  loftiness  of 
moralizing  which  almost  impressed  Nelly, 
in  spite  of  her  higher  perceptions. 

She  was  seated  in  the  low  basket-work 
chair  under  the  lime  trees,  looking  up 
with  puckers  of  care  upon  her  pretty 
forehead  which  had  no  business  there,  at 
the  self-absorbed  countenance  of  her 
lover.  He  was  cutting  down  the  young 
lime-shootS"  which  grew  up  in  a  miniature 
forest  round  the  trees,  with  a  little  cane 
in  his  hand.  It  was  autumn,  and  the 
leaves  fell  at  every  stroke.  He  had  one 
hand  in  his  pocket,  careless,  yet  disap- 
pointed ;  laying  down  the  law,  and  feel- 
above    its    action.      Nelly 


ing    himself 
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B^  gazed  at  him  with  a  mute  inquiry  —  a 
close,  anxious,  silent  investigation,  which 
she  could  not  herself  have  explained. 
Yes  ;  she  was  interrogating  Nature  and 
circumstances,  and  the  present  and  the 
future ;  puzzled  between  her  own  in- 
stincts, her  own  ancient  certainties  of  be- 
lief, and  the  philosophy  of  him  who 
ought  to  be  more  to  her  than  all  else  on 
earth.  He  was  cleverer  than  she  was, 
better  able  to  express  himself  :  was  he 
more  right  than  she  ?  Or  was  he  wrong, 
all  wrong  —  wrong  in  feeling,  in  principle, 
in  all  that  makes  a  man  ?  What  a  ques- 
tion that  was  for  a  girl  to  ask  herself  ! 
And  she  did  not  ask  it  ;  but  only  looked 
up  at  him  mutely,  wondering,  trying  to 
penetrate  the  real  meaning  that  was  in 
him  —  a  meaning  which  must,  she  felt,  be 
better  and  higher  than  anything  he  said. 

Through  the  same  old  garden  in  which 
these  two  were  seated  another  figure  was 
visible,  passing  and  repassing  under  the 
distant  trees.  This  was  Innocent,  who 
had  changed  too,  and  developed  hi  her 
way,  during  the  interval  which  had  been 
of  so  much  importance  to  her.  Her  face 
had  scarcely  altered,  for  her  mind  was  wak- 
ing up  but  slowly,  and  it  still  retained  the 
half  vacant,  half  dreamy  look  habitual  to  it. 
But"  a  change  had  come  over  her  aspect 
generally.  She  had  been  assimilated  in 
appearance,  as  much  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, to  other  girls  of  her  age.  Her 
hair  had  been  put  up,  much  against  her 
will,  though  she  had  strenuously  resisted 
all  the  modern  mysteries  of  hair-dressing. 
In  this  point  Alice  had  been  invaluable 
to  her  ;  for  Alice  was  old-fashioned,  and 
looked  with  grim  contempt  at  the  devices, 
which  even  Nelly  was  not  strong-minded 
enough  to  reject,  for  increasing  the  vol- 
ume of  piled-up  hair  with  which  the  young 
ladies  of  the  day  disguise  the  shape  and 
exaggerate  the  dimensions  of  their  pretty 
heads.  Alice  drew  Innocent's  hair  into 
a  knot  behind,  loosely  coiled  and  of  no 
great  magnitude.  Even  thus  it  was  sel- 
dom "  tidy,"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  being 
somewhat  short  for  such  treatment,  and 
often  fell  loose  in  a  wandering,  half  curled 
lock  upon  her  shoulders.  Her  dress,  too, 
was  still  simply  made  and  free  from  fur- 
belows ;  but  it  was  kept  within  a  respect- 
ful distance  of  the  fashion  —  enough  "  not 
to  be  remarked,"  which  was  Mrs.  East- 
wood's horror.  Mrs.  Eastwood,  indeed, 
felt  that  Innocent  was  scarcely  safe  from 
that  misery  of  being  remarked  ;  but  con- 
soled herself  that,  though  the  girl  was 
nearly  eighteen,  she  was  scarcely,  prop- 
erly speaking,  "  out :  "  and  in  such  cases, 
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as  everybody  knows,  plainness  of  dress 
is  in  the  best  taste  and  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. What  was  still  more  remarkable, 
however,  was  that  Innocent  held  a  book 
in  her  hand  as  she  went  up  and  down  the 
Lady's  Walk  under  the  arching  trees, 
which  now  and  then  sent  down  a  leaf 
flickering  through  the  softened  daylight 
upon  her,  or  upon  the  open  page,  an  oc- 
currence which  sent  her  thoughts  astray 
continually.  The  girl  would  look  up  with 
a  vague  soft  smile  on  her  face  when  this 
occurred,  up  and  round  as  if  half  hoping 
to  see  some  concealed  playmate  among 
the  branches  or  behind  the  bole  of  a  tree, 
and  then  would  breathe  a  gentle  little 
sigh  and  return  to  the  book.  Innocent 
was  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  ed- 
ucation at  this  moment.  She  was  read- 
ing or  trying  to  read,  history,  endeavour- 
ing now  and  then,  by  help  of  her  own 
voice,  by  whispering  it  half  aloud,  and 
thus  cheating  herself  into  attention,  to 
master  something  abou,t  Elizabeth  and 
the  Marys,  her  of  Smithfield  and  her  of 
Scotland.  She  had  undertaken  this  study 
by  her  own  desire,  curiously  enough,  hav- 
ing come  to  feel  herself  deficient.  When 
a  girl  of  nearly  eighteen  feels  herself  de- 
ficient in  education,  what  can  the  most 
well-meaning  of  friends  advise  her  to  do  ? 
I  need  not  say  that  Mrs.  Eastwood's 
sense  of  propriety  had  long  ere  now  se- 
cured a  music  master  for  Innocent,  and 
that  by  this  time  she  could  play  a  little 
on  the  piano,  not  cleverly,  but  yet  with  a 
certain  dreamy  faculty,  amusing  herself 
with  long-drawn  chords,  and  fragmentary 
combinations  of  her  own.  She  could 
speak  French  and  Italian,  and  even  a  lit- 
tle German,  thanks  to  her  foreign  educa- 
tion, and  she  had  no  taste  for  drawing. 
What  more  than  this  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  education  for  her  ?  She  had  the 
same  novels  to  read  if  she  chose  which 
came  from  Mudie's  periodically  for  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  she  was  recom- 
mended to  "  take  a  book  "  by  everybody 
who  saw  her  seated,  as  she  was  seen  so 
often,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  doing 
nothing.  But  it  was  only  within  a  very 
recent  time  that  Innocent  had  begun  to 
take  this  advice.  She  had  been  laughed 
at  for  her  ignorance,  and  the  laugh  had 
touched  her  for  the  first  time ;  and  here 
she  was  accordingly,  poor  child,  on  this 
sunny,  hazy,  autumn  afternoon,  straying 
up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  Lady's 
Walk,  reading  half  aloud  to  herself,  about 
the  dead  controversies,  the  national  strug- 
gles of  which  she  knew  nothing.  The 
Queen  of   Scots  even  was   to  her  but  a 
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printed  name.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
story,  nothing  of  the  woman  for  whom 
partisans  still  fight,  though  she  has  been 
dead  these  two  hundred  years.  She  read 
over  with  her  whispering  lips  the  curt 
record  of  events  which  once  made  blood 
flow  and  hearts  beat,  insensible  to  them 
as  though  they  had  been  mere  revolutions 
of  machinery.  The  leaf  which  dropped 
on  her  book  was  real,  and  so  were  the 
pebbles  which  caught  her  foot  as  she 
strayed  on,  not  looking  where  she  went ; 
but  the  history  was  a  dead  thing  so  far  as 
Innocent  was  concerned,  and  she  herself 
was  no  more  real  than  the  history.  What 
did  she  there,  a  stray  half-awakened  soul, 
among  the  facts  of  that  ordinary  everyday 
scene }  She  was  an  embodied  dream, 
scarcely  realizable  even  by  herself,  and 
her  occupation  was  as  unreal  as  she  was, 
as  she  strayed  like  a  vision,  appearing  and 
re-appearing  between  the  openings  of  the 
trees. 

"  Is  it  really  true,"  said  Molyneux,  sud- 
denly departing  'from  the  graver  subject, 
that  old  Longueville  has  fallen  in  love 
with  that  child,  Innocent  1  It  isn't  for- 
bidden, I  believe,  to  marry  your  grand- 
father, but  only  your  grandmother,  eh 
Nelly }  Are  you  jealous  1  First  of  all 
he  wanted  you " 

"  He  never  wanted  m.e." 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  well  to  say  so  now  ;  but 
it  was  that,  you  know,  that  brought  me  to 
the  point." 

'"  If  you  did  not  want  to  be  brought  to 
the  point,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  have 
happened  through  a  mistake,"  said  Nelly, 
driven  into  momentary  crossness  by  the 
complication  and  confusion  of  her  feel- 
ings. But  Molyneux  did  not  want  to 
quarrel.     He  only  laughed  lightly. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  the  best  judge  whether 
it  was  a  mistake,"  he  said,  "  but  in  the 
meantime  he  is  going  in  for  Innocent  ? 
Is  it  true.?" 

"  He  has  said  something  to  Mamma ; 
but  not  enough  to  build  any  story  upon, 
or  to  be  talked  about " 

"  By  George  !  "  cried  Molyneux,  "it  is 
about  to  come  to  a  crisis  before  our  eyes. 
There  is  your  mother  calling  for  Inno- 
cent, and  I  know  Longueville's  there . 

Now  this  is  what  I  call  exciting.  Inno- 
cent!  Innocent!  don't  you  hear  your 
aunt  calling  you  ?  She's  got  a  new  doll 
for  you,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  the  girl 
came  slowly  past  them.  "A  good  strong 
india-rubber  affair,  warranted  not  to 
break,  that  can  walk  and  talk,  and  say — . 
She  doesn't  take  any  notice,"  he  added 
with   some   disappointment.      "What  is 


she  always  dreaming  about  ?  She  has  got 
over  all  that  nonsense  about  Frederick — " 
"  Please  don't  talk  so  lightly,"  said 
Nelly,  still  cross  in  spite  of  herself. 
"  There  never  was  any  nonsense  about 
Frederick.  She  liked  him  best,  for  she 
knew  him  first.  She  has  never  taken  to 
us  very  much.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  our  fault  or  her  fault ;  but  there  was 
nothing  like  what  you  say." 

Molyneux  laughed  again.  "  It  does  not 
matter,"  he  said,  "  though  you  are  very 
contradictory,  Nelly.  Of  course  you  are 
jealous,  that's  what  it  is.  Lady  Longue- 
ville, with  a  handsome  house  in  town, 
and  half-a-dozen  in  the  country,  with  dia- 
monds and  an  opera-box,  and  everything 
that's  heavenly.  Confess  now  you  do 
feel  it.  All  this  going  to  your  little 
cousin  !  " 

Nelly's  eyes  flashed.  Few  people  see 
the  joke  of  which  they  are  themselves  the 
subject,  and  Nelly  was  not  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  but  she  had  learned 
the  wisdom  of  restraining  her  first  out- 
burst of  feeling.  She  rose  from  her  seat 
under  the  tree,  and  goiag  a  little  apart 
from  him,  watched  Innocent  making  her 
way  slowly  through  the  gleams  of  sunshine 
and  bars  of  shad^v  to  the  drawing-room 
windows,  which  were  open.  When  the 
girl  went  slowly  in  through  the  open  win- 
dow, Nelly  breathed  forth  a  little  sigh. 
"  Poor  child  !  "  she  said.  She  was  think- 
ing more  of  her  own  strange  position  than 
of  anything  that  could  come  to  her  cousin. 
How  little  she  had  foreseen  the  perplexi- 
ties, the  chill  doubts,  the  weakening  of 
faith,  the  diminution  of  feeling,  the  irrita- 
tion and  weariness  which  often  filled  her 
now  !  Innocent  could  have  no  such  ex- 
perience ;  she  was  not  capable  of  it ;  but 
the  one  girl  threw  lierself  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other,  with  a  liveliness  of  feel- 
ing which  the  circumstances  scarcely 
called  for.  She  forgot  that  Sir  Alexis  was 
as  unlikely  to  inspire  love  as  Inncoent 
was  to  feel  it.  "  I  wonder  what  she  will 
say.'*"  Nelly  murmured,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  window  by  which  Innocent 
had  disappeared. 

"  Say  .''  nothing  !  there  is  one  advantage 
of  taciturnity.  She  will  let  it  all  be  set- 
tled for  her.  A  lucky  girl,  indeed  ;  your 
mother  must  have  played  her  cards  very 
well,"  said  Molyneux,  with  real  approba- 
tion, "  after  you  and  I  foiled  her,  Nelly, 
by  our  precipitation,  to  catch  the  great 
prize  for  her  niece.  You  look  angry  }  I 
think  it  was  extremely  clever  of  her,  for 
my  part." 

"  Ernest,"  said  Nelly,  quickly,  "I  wish 
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we  shall  quArrel,  and  I  would  rather  not 
quarrel,"  cried  the  girl  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.     "  Please  go  away." 

"  Why,  Nelly  ?  you  are  out  of  tem- 
per  ' 

"  I  am  out  of  everything,"  she  cried, 
"  out  of  heart,  out  of  hope,  out  of " 

"  Not  out  of  love  ?  "  he  said,  drawing 
her  hand  through  his  arm.  He,  at  least, 
was  not  out  of  love.  And  Nelly  cried,  but 
let  him  soothe  her.  Was  not  she  his, 
bound  to  him  for  ever  and  ever  ?  Was  it 
not  hers  to  forgive,  to  tolerate,  to  endure 
all  things  ?  If  he  seemed  to  think  amiss 
would  not  that  mend  ?  All  this  went 
through  Nelly's  heart  as  her  brief  hot 
passion  of  tears  relieved  the  irritation  in 
her  soul ;  but  still  the  irritation  was  there. 

CHAPTER   XXVI. 
A   PROPOSAL. 

Innocent  walked  in  unsuspectingly 
through  the  great  open  window  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  looked  dusky  and 
dim  after  the  sunshine.  The  flowers 
peeped  through  the  glass  doors  of  the 
conservatory,  and  her  own  image  in  the 
great  glass  over  the  mantelpiece  seemed 
to  confront  her  as  she  came  in.  Mrs. 
Eastwood  rose  from  the  sofa,  close  to  the 
window,  where  she  had  been  sitting  be- 
side Sir  Alexis.  She  took  Innocent's 
hand.  The  other  hand  still  embraced  the 
history  book,  which  she  was  holding  close 
to  her  breast.  Mrs.  Eastwood  looked  into 
the  girl's  face  tenderly,  with  an  anxious 
gaze,  to  which  Innocent  gave  no  response. 
"  I  wonder  if  she  will  understand  ?  "  she 
said,  turning  to  Longueville,  who  had 
risen  from  the  sofa.  "  I  think  I  can  make 
her  understand,"  he  said.  And  then  Mrs. 
Eastwood  put  her  arm  round  the  girl  and 
kissed  her.  Innocent  had  ceased  to  be 
surprised  and  impatient  of  the  kindness 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Though 
she  still  took  little  part  in  the  life  of  the 
family,  it  began  to  seem  natural  to  her 
that  people  should  feel,  and  that  they 
should  talk,  and  laugh,  and  cry,  and  con- 
duct themselves  as  it  once  seemed  so 
strange  for  them  to  do.  She  was  not  sur- 
prised now  at  any  "fuss  "  that  was  made. 
She  accepted  it  quietly,  taking  little  part 
in  it.  But  for  the  moment  this  scene  did 
indeed  appear  like  a  dream  ;  the  unex- 
pected kiss,  the  words  to  which  she  at- 
tached no  definite  meaning,  the  something 
evidently  connected  with  herself,  which 
they  settled  before  her  eyes  ;  even  the 
air  of  the  room  seemed  full  of  a  certain 
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whispering  curiosity,  interest,  and  sus- 
pense. Innocent  felt  that  something  was 
about  to  happen,  without  knowing  how. 
Was  she  to  be  sent  away  ?  Had  some- 
thing occurred  that  involved  her  fate  ? 
She  looked,  no  longer  quite  passive,  with 
a  little  tremulous  wonder  and  doubt  from 
one  to  the  other.  Then  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
who  had  been  holding  her  hand,  kissed 
her  again,  and  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

*^  Sir  Alexis  has  something  to  say  to 
you.  Innocent.  Give  him  your  atten- 
tion," said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  "  and  when 
you  want  me,  you  will  find  me  in  the 
dining-room.  My  poor  dear  child  —  God 
bless  you  !  "  cried  the  kind  woman,  and 
hurried  away  as  if  afraid  to  commit  her- 
self. Then  it  was  the  turn  of  Sir  Alexis 
to  advance,  which  he  did,  looking,  as 
Innocent  thought,  strangely  at  her,  as  if 
he  had  something  terrible  to  communicate. 
He,  too,  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  the 
sofa,  to  the  place  from  which  Mrs.  East- 
wood had  risen.  "  Innocent,"  he  said, 
softly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  scared  and 
anxious  eyes.  She  was  not  as  she  had 
been.  Had  she  been  asked  whether  she 
loved  her  relations,  she  would  probably 
have  stared  at  the  questioner,  and  made 
no  reply  ;  but  the  thought  of  leaving  them 
—  of  going  out  into  the  strange  world  — 
struck  her  with  a  sharp  pang.  "  Am  I  to 
be  sent  away  ?  "  she  cried  ;  "  is  that  what 
you  have  to  tell  me  ?  "  and  a  dull  dread, 
which  she  could  not  struggle  against,  took 
possession  of  Innocent's  soul. 

"  To  be  sent  away !  No,  that  is  the 
last  thing  I  could  have  to  tell  you,"  he 
said,  looking  at  her  with  something  in  his 
eyes  which  surprised  her,  which  confused 
her  ;  which,  in  her  simplicity,  she  could 
not  understand,  yet  felt  moved  by 
strangely.  Her  foolish  terror  died  away. 
The  faint  vague  smile,  with  which  she 
had  looked  round  at  the  falling  leaves, 
came  upon  her  face  again.  This  smile 
was  quite  peculiar  to  Innocent.  It  moved 
some  people  almost  to  tears  ;  and  it  fright- 
ened others.  It  was  like  the  look  of  some 
one  smiling  in  a  dream.  The  smile  alto- 
gether overpowered  the  old  veteran  and 
man  of  the  world  beside  her.  There  was 
something  in  it  half-imbecile,  half-divine  ; 
and,  indeed.  Innocent  stood  at  the  very 
climax  of  these  two  extremes  —  almost  a 
fool,  almost  the  purest  visionary  develop- 
ment of  womankind.  In  her  present 
stage  of  being  it  seemed  impossible  to 
predict  on  which  side  the  balance  would 
drop. 
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"  Innocent,"  he  said  very  softly,  and 
then  made  a  pause  ;  "  I  am  as  old  as  your 
father,"  he  added  after  a  moment,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  take  breath. 

"  Yes." 

"  As  old  as  your  father  ;  and  you  are 
but  a  child  —  not  a  grown  woman.  Young 
in  years,  younger  in  mind " 

''  You  say  that  because  I  am  not  clever," 
said  Innocent,  with  a  look  of  pain. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be 
clever  —  not  anything  but  what  you 
are " 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  again  with 
that  soft  vague  smile.  She  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  place  her  hand  in  his  —  then 
checked  herself,  having  learned  that  such 
ways  of  testifying  her  pleasure  were  not 
generally  approved  of.  Sir  Alexis  had 
been  very  kind  to  her.  He  had  petted 
her  as  a  man  of  mature  age  is  permitted 
to  pet  a  child,  bringing  her  flowers  and 
fruit  and  pretty  things,  and  asking  no 
comprehension,  no  reply,  except  the  smile. 
She  felt  at  her  ease  with  him.  It  did  not 
even  occur  to  her  to  inquire  what  he  could 
want  now.  And  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  bewildering  effect  which  this 
had  upon  the  mind  of  the  man  who  wanted 
to  present  himself  to  Innocent  as  her 
lover.  He  was  struck  numb.  He  looked 
at  her  with  a  wondering  gaze  —  baffled, 
silenced,  in  all  his  superior  sense  and 
knowledge.  But  he  had  brought  her  here 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  disclosure 
of  his  wishes  ;  he  had  been  left  with  her 
under  this  special  understanding,  and  he 
felt  that  only  ridicule  could  be  his  fate  if 
his  courage  failed  him.  To  be  daunted 
by  Innocent !  The  thought  was  too' ab- 
surd. And  yet  when  he  looked  at  her  he 
felt  daunted  still. 

"  Innocent,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you  ;  but  you  are  so  — 
young,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  it.  You 
were  afraid  just  now  of  being  sent  away. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  might 
some  time  go  away  of  your  own  will  ? " 

"  I  go  away  ?  Where  should  I  go  ?  " 
said  Innocent.  "  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  stayed  at  Pisa ;  but  now  I  know 
better  —  I  have  nothing,  no  'money,  no 
home.  I  could  not  go  away.  And  be- 
sides, I  do  not  wish  it.  It  hink  it  is  best 
here." 

"  You  are  fond  of  them,  then,  now  ?  " 

Innocent  made  a  little  pause,  looking 
at  him  as  if  to  fathom  his  meaning  before 
she  said  simply,  "Yes  ;  "  and  Sir  Alexis, 
with  all  his  experience,  grew  red  under 
the  girl's  look  ;  but  in  reality  she  had  no 
thought   of    fathoming   what   he    meant. 


She  never  asked  herself  whether  he 
meant  anything  ;  she  paused  only  to  col- 
lect her  wandering  intelligence.  Was 
she  fond  of  them  ?  She  had  scarcely 
asked  herself  the  question  —  her  feelings 
towards  them  had  been  passive  more 
than  active — "Yes," — no  more  than 
that ;  no  girlish  enthusiasm  or  effusive- 
ness was  possible  to  her. 

"And  Ellinor  is  fond  of  her  mother  — 
fonder  than  you  can  be  ;  but  yet  some 
day  soon  she  will  go  away " 

"  Nelly  ?  —  ah,  that  will  be  when  she  is 
married,"  said  Innocent,  with  a  hvelier 
tone. 

"  And  you,  too,  will  be  married  some 
time." 

"  Shall  I  ? "  she  said  with  a  smile. 
"No,  I  do  not  think  so  —  why?  Some 
people  are  never  married  ;  and  some  —  " 
here  she  stopped  short,  and  a  sombre 
look  came  over  her  face.  Sir  Alexis, 
following  her  eyes,  imagined  that  they 
rested  on  a  portrait  of  Frederick,  and  the 
thought  gave  him  a  pang. 

"  Some  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  not  married,"  he  said.  "  Innocent, 
what  should  you  think  of  marrying 
me .?" 

"  You  !  "  She  looked  somewhat  amus- 
ed, undisturbed,  at  him,  making  him  feel 
more  disconcerted,  more  baffled  than 
ever. 

"  I  am  serious,"  he  said,  almost  with 
impatience,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing 
it  somewhat  tightly  to  keep  her  attention 
alive  — "  I  want  you  to  think  of  what  I 
say.  You  are  dependent  here,  dependent 
upon  your  aunt,  who  some  time  or  other 
may  feel  you  a  burden  ;  and  I  could  make 
you  rich  and  put  everything  at  your  feet. 
You,  who  are  a  poor  girl,  would  become 
a  great  lady  if  you  married  me,  Innocent. 
You  would  find  it  pleasant  in  many  ways. 
You  should  do  what  you  like,  and  have 
what  you  like,  without  asking  any  one's 
leave.  Yes,  and  go  anywhere — to  Pisa 
if  you  pleased.  I  would  do  whatever  you 
wished,  and  spend  my  life  in  trying  to 
please  you — for  I  am  very  fond  of  you, 
Innocent,"  said  the  man  of  the  world,  in 
a  tone  of  appeal  which  was  almost  a 
whimper. 

What  a  curious  scene  it  was  :  she  so 
passive,  so  unexcited,  not  understanding 
nor  caring  to  understand :  and  he,  the 
wise  man,  agitated,  perplexed,  anxious. 
He  had  meant  that  this  should  be  a  very 
different  scene.  He  had  meant  to  put 
forth  his  hand  and  take  her  to  himself,  as 
he  might  have  taken  a  flower  ;  but  this 
no  longer  seemed  so  easy  as  he  looked 
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upon  the  blankness  of  her  beautiful,  wist- 
ful, unresponsive  face. 

"  Have  you  no  answer  to  give  me  ? " 
he  said,  almost  humbly,  holding  between 
his  her  slender  hand. 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand,"  said  In- 
nocent, slowly.  "I  am  —  stupid,  as  the 
servants-  say.  Nelly  would  go,  perhaps, 
if  you  were  to  ask  her." 

"But  it  is  you  I  want  —  you,  Innocent ! 
Try  to  understand  —  I  want  you  to  marry 
me  —  to  be  my  wife." 

"Like  Frederick  and — his  wife?" 
asked  Innocent,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Pshaw  —  like  any  man  and  his  wife," 
he  said.  "  Innocent,  you  are  not  so  fool- 
ish as  you  try  to  make  people  think.  You 
must  be  able  to  understand  this.  Do 
you  like  me  ?     Tell  me  that  first." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  calmly  looking  at  him, 
grave,  and  curious,  and  unabashed. 

"  Then  will  you  marry  me  .''  Tell  me 
yes  or  no." 

"  Please,  no  ! "  said  Innocent,  with  a 
troubled  look.     "  Please,  no  — —  " 

Sir  Alexis  dropped  the  hand  he  had 
been  holding,  and  got  up,  and  walked 
about  the  room.  To  tell  the  truth,  he 
was  impatient,  half-angry,  annoyed,  rather 
than  wounded,  as  men  generally  are  who 
are  refused.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his 
annoyance  he  was  half  inclined  to  laugh. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her, 
whether  she  chose  or  not ;  but  to  be  re- 
fused point-blank  by  this  child  was  a 
thing  which  had  scarcely  appeared  to  him 
possible.  It  irritated,  and  vexed,  and 
half-amused  him,  without  in  the  least 
altering  his  purpose  and  determination. 
A  comical  half-wish  to  have  her  whipped 
mingled  in  his  mind  with  vexation  at  hav- 
ing made  so  little  impression  upon  her. 
After  a  few  moments,  during  which  he 
calmed  himself  down  iDy  his  promenade, 
he  came  back  and  took  his  seat  again, 
and  her  hand,  which  she  gave  to  him 
smiling.  She  was  glad  he  was  not  angry, 
it  was  a  relief  to  her  mind  to  find  that  he 
did  not  "  scold  "  her,  as  many  people  felt 
themselves  at  hberty  to  do. 

"  Innocent,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  want 
you  to  think  over  this  carefully.  Should 
not  you  like  to  go  into  the  world  with  me, 
to  see  everything  that  is  to  be  seen  ;  to 
go  everywhere,  and  buy  what  you  liked, 
and  live  where  you  pleased  .''  I  would  do 
anything  to  please  you.  I  would  go 
with  you  everywhere  to  take  care  of  you. 
Before  you  say  no,  think  what  it  is  you  are 
refusing  ;  and  speak  to  your  aunt,  and 
let  her  advise  you.  She  knows  better 
than   you  do.     1  know  better  than    you 
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do,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  which  indeed 
was  a  smile  at  himself,  so  odd  and 
strange  was  his  position.  "  I  advise  you 
to  accept  me.  Innocent.  Longueville  is 
a  beautiful  place,  much  finer  than  any- 
thing you  have  seen  in  England  ;  and  we 
could  go  to  Pisa  if  you  liked." 

"Ah,  I  should  have  liked  it  once  —  a 
year  ago,"  said  Innocent ;  "  but  now  it  is 
best  here.     I  don't  want  to  go  away " 

"  Not  to  make  me  happy  ?  Suppose 
you  take  that  into  consideration  ?  to 
make  a  man  who  is  fond  of  you  happy." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  wondering  eyes. 
She  did  not  understand  the  language 
even  which  he  was  speaking.  Had  it 
been  warm  youthful  love,  probably  Inno- 
cent would  have  known  what  he  meant. 
But  this  middle-aged  fondness  for  the 
beautiful  strange  young  creature,  so 
strangely  young,  so  unusual  in  her  type  of 
beauty,  conveyed  no  idea  to  the  mind 
which  was  but  half-alive.  I  don't  think 
she  beheved  this  last  speech  ;  it  seemed 
to  her,  though  she  had  a  very  Hmited  per- 
ception of  humour,  that  it  must  be  a 
joke. 

"  Innocent,"  he  cried,  growing  excited, 
and  raising  his  voice,  as  if  she  had  been 
deaf  ;  "  is  it  possible  you  do  not  under- 
stand me  ?  I  love  you  —  is  not  that 
plain  ?  I  want  to  have  you  always  with 
me,  to  have  you  for  my  wife.  I  want  you 
to  marry  me.  All  girls  marry ;  it  is  natural 
—  it  is  necessary;  and  you  say  you  like 
me.  Shall  I  call  your  aunt,  and  tell  her 
you  have  consented,  and  will  be  my 
wife  ?  " 

'•  Oh,  please  no  !  please  no  !  "  cried 
Innocent,  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm 
in  sudden  fright.  "  If  she  said  so  I 
would  have  to  do  it.  Do  not  make  me 
go  away.  I  am  not  —  clever.  Don't  be 
angry  or  scold  me.  I  am  beginning  ta 
know  a  little  better."  She  put  her  hands 
together  instinctively  like  a  child.  "  It 
would  be  as  dark  again  as  when  I  came 
here  ;  do  not  make  me  go  away  !  " 

"  Nobody  will  make  you  do  anything  ; 
but  I  love  you,  Innocent.  Come  with 
me  of  your  own  will.  Nobody  will  make 
you  go  away." 

"  Ah,  thanks  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  long 
drawn  sigh  of  relief.  She  did  not  seem 
to  notice  his  other  words  —  only  the  last, 
which  reUeved  her.  She  put  her  clasped 
hands  to  her  side,  and  looked  at  him 
with  her  dreamy  smile.  "  I  was  fright- 
ened for  a  moment,"  she  said,  "but  I 
knew  you  were  too  kind.  Feel  how  it 
made  my  heart  beat.  You  are  not  angry  ? 
It  was  wrong  not  to  care  when  I  caraie 
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here  ;  but  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  wish  to 
stay  now  ?    I  could  not  bear  to  go  away." 

"  You    will    think    differently   after    a 

while,"  he   said,   "and  then "     The 

man  was  piqued  by  her  perfect  insensi- 
bility to  the  honour  he  had  done  her. 
But  before  he  uttered  the  threat  whicli 
came  to  his  lips,  better  feelings  came 
over  him.  "Yes,  Innocent,"  he  said,  "I 
made  a  mistake  ;  I  have  been  premature. 
But  now  Hsten  to  me.  If  ever  you 
change  your  mind  —  if  ever  you  wish  to 
go  away  —  if  the  time  should  come  when 
you  may  be  glad  to  think  you  have 
another  home  ready  for  you,  and  some 
one  who  loves  you  —  then  will  you  think 
of  me  ?  I  will  not  be  angry  if  you  will 
promise  this." 

"  Oh,  5^es,"  she  cried,  gladly.  "  Yes,  I 
will  promise.  I  will  think  of  you  ;  I  will 
run  to  you.  It  is  not  likely,"  she  added, 
half  to  herself,  "that  they  will  send  me 
away,  or  that  I  shall  wish  to  go  ;  but 
if " 

"  In  that  case  you  will  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  directly.  I  will  remember.  I 
promise — faithfully,  faithfully!"  The 
vague  look  brightened  up  into  warmer 
intelligence  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  intelligence 
suited  the  face  so  well  as  its  usual  pas- 
sive visionariness.  This  gleam  of  light 
made  her  more  like  a  child  than  she  had 
had  ever  been  before..  Sir  Alexis  rose 
gravely,  and,  stooping  over  her,  kissed 
her  forehead.  She  shrank  a  hair's- 
breadth  ;  but  yet  received  the  salute 
.gravely  too,  without  a  blush,  looking  at 
him  with  a  wondering  endeavour  to  in- 
vestigate his  countenance.  He  could 
not  be  angry  since  he  gave  her  this  sign 
of  amity.  As  for  the  discomfited  lover 
himself  he  took  his  hat,  and  went  away 
very  gravely,  disappointed  it  is  true,  but 
touched  and  rendered  serious,  he  could 
not  quite  tell  how.  He  did  not  feel  like 
a  man  who  had  been  refused,  but  rather 
like  one  who  had  rashly  thrust  the  vulgar 
questions  of  life  into  some  mysterious 
intermediate  region  between  earth  and 
heaven.  He  had  spoken  earthly  lan- 
guage to  a  creature,  half  idiot,  half  angel, 
whose  spotless  mind  had  no  thoughts  or 
impulses  in  it  which  could  make  it  possi- 
ble for  her  to  understand  him.  He  was 
half  ashamed  of  himself,  half  solemnized 
as  by  a  vision.  As  this  impression  wore 
off,  however,  which  it  did  in  time.  Sir 
Alexis  was  not  discouraged.  He  could 
not  have  her  now  ;  but  one  day  he  would 
have  her,  and  his  love  was  not  of  the 
hotly  passionate  kind  which  cannot  wait. 


Perhaps,  indeed,  he  wanted  Innocent 
only  as  he  would  have  wanted  a  lovely 
picture,  a  rare  flower.  He  had  never 
seen  any  one  the  least  like  her,  and  he  did 
not  require  a  helpmate  or  a  companion  ; 
it  was  a  supreme  luxury,  the  rarest  he 
could  think  of,  that  he  wanted.  And 
with  such  sentiments  a  man,  especially 
when  he  is  fifty,  may  be  content  to  wait. 

When  Mrs.  Eastwood  heard  the  door 
close  she  came  back  anxiously  to  the 
drawing-room.  Things  had  gone  badly 
for  Sir  Alexis  she  felt  sure,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  he  had  gone  away.  Inno- 
cent was  about  to  step  out  again  through 
the  open  window  when  her  aunt  came  up 
to  her.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  girl's 
shoulder,  detaining  her.  Innocent  had 
still  her  history-book  clasped  in  one 
hand  against  her  breast. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Alexis  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood.    "  Have  you  sent  him  away  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Innocent,  the  gleam  of 
intelligence  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed still  brightening  about  her  face, 
and  changing  for  the  moment  into  a  kind 
of  clever  imbecility  the  usual  pensive 
dreaminess  of  its  expression.  "  He  went 
away  himself  quite  of  his  own  will.  And 
he  was  not  angry.  We  are  friends  as 
much  as  ever." 

"  Then  you  refused  him.  Innocent  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  re- 
fused. I  asked  him  not  to  ask  you  to 
make  me  go  away.  I  don't  want  to  go 
away.  Did  you  wish  me  to  go  ? "  the 
girl  asked,  with  the  old  wistful  look  com- 
ing back  into  her  face.  It  was  the  first 
time  this  thought  had  struck  her,  and  a 
chill  stole  into  her  heart. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  drawing 
her  close.  "  I  am  glad  you  are  not  going, 
Innocent.  Only  it  might  have  been  bet- 
ter for  you,  my  poor  child.  He  is  rich, 
and  he  is  fond  of  you.  He  would  have 
been  very  kind  ;  he  would  have  given 
you  every  advantage,  more  than  I  can 
give  you.     And  if  anything  was  to  happen 

to  me But  you  don't  understand  such 

calculations.  It  would  have  been  a  com- 
fort to  have  you  settled,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, with  a  sigh. 

"Is  Nelly  settled  ?  "  asked  Innocent. 

"God  knows  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
in  sudden  trouble  ;  and  then  she  turned 
to  the  girl  whom  she  had  adopted  with  an 
instinctive  appeal  for  sympathy.  "If  I 
was  to  die,  who  would  think  of  you,  who 
would  care  for  you  —  Nelly  and  you  ? 
There  would  be  no  one  but  Frederick  — 
and  Frederick's  wife." 

Innocent  did  not  make  any  reply: — a 
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faint  colour  flickered  over  her  cheek. 
She  turned  away  from  her  aunt,  twisting 
her  fingers  together  with  a  helpless 
gesture.  Then  she  said,  very  low,  "  Fred- 
erick—  would  always  take  care  —  of  me." 

''  Oh,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
"you  must  not  think  of  Frederick.  I  am 
afraid  when  he  is  kind  to  you  he  is  think- 
ing more  of  himself  than  you.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  should  have  been  glad, 
very  glad.  Frederick  belongs  to  his 
wife." 

"  May  I  go  now,  and  read  my  history  ?  " 
said  Innocent,  after  a  pause.  She  went 
back  to  the  path  overshadowed  with  trees, 
and  opened  her  book  ;  and  whispered  to 
herself  again,  half  aloud,  how  Mary  plotted 
and  wove  her  spells,  how  Elizabeth  lay 
in  wait  for  her  like  a  spider.  She  re- 
sumed at  the  same  sentence  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  How  mucli  of  it  went 
into  her  mind  }  How  much  of  the  other 
had  gone  into  her  mind  1  Sir  Alexis, 
Frederick,  all  the  surrounding  figures, 
were  they  ghostly  and  dim  to  her  as  Mary 
of  Scotland  and  the  great  Elizabeth .?  But 
no  one  could  answer  this  question.  Amid 
the  strange  light-gleams  and  weird  dark- 
ness of  her  own  little  world  she  dwelt 
alone. 


From  the  Athenaeum. 
THE  DEPOSITION  OF  PETER  THE  THIRD. 

A  PUBLICATION,  interesting  to  English  read- 
ers, is  shortly  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  a 
society  whose  patron  is  our  expected  visitor, 
the  Cesarevitch.  For  two  years  competent 
persons  have  been  employed,  by  permission  of 
our  Government,  in  copying  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  English  ministers  in  Rus- 
sia and  at  home,  for  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  the  Second,  from  1762  to  1796. 
The  only  portion  excluded  from  the  new  pub- 
lication is  that  which  has  already  appeared  in 
Lord  Malmesbury's  Diaries  and  Correspond- 
ence. The  rest  will  be  new  to  all  of  our 
readers,  except  those  who  have  examined 
Raumer's  "  Frederick  the  Second  ,  and  his 
Times,"  where  extracts  from  some  of  the 
despatches  are  given.  The  period  covered  by 
the  correspondence  is  a  deeply  interesting  por- 
tion of  our  annals.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
two  Pitts,  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  Burke,  and  Fran- 
cis, men  who  took  part  in  debates  connected 
with  Russia,  and  to  whom  allusion  is  not  un- 
frequently  made  in  these  letters.  We  cannot 
but  hope  that  an  English  publisher  will  pro- 
duce an  edition  of  the  work  for  English 
readers. 


London  Librarj'. 

Some  of  the  first  sheets  of  tlie  work 
you  announced  having  come  into  my 
hands,  I  venture  to  offer  you  a  specimen 
of  their  contents.  The  work  is  well 
printed,  in  large  octavo  size,  the  upper 
half  of  the  page  containing  the  English 
text,  and  the  lower  half  a  Russian  trans- 
lation. When  completed  the  work  will 
form  six  volumes,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  illustrative  and  ex:plana- 
tory  notes  are  not  given.  In  the  letter 
sent  herewith  —  the  first  but  one  in  the  vol- 
ume —  names  of  Russians  occur  who  were 
actors  in  a  very  important  scene,  yet  of 
whom  English  readers  know  very  little. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  names  of 
many  Englishmen  who  figure  in  the  cor- 
respondence, of  whom  the  Russian 
readers  can  know  little  or  nothing.  Sir 
Robert  Keith's  graphic  account  of  the 
momentous  revolution  of  1762  opens  the 
book  with  an  almost  dramatic  effect.  All 
honour  to  the  Historical  Society  of  St. 
Petersburg  for  their  public  spirit  in  ob- 
taining copies  of  these  authentic  mate- 
rials for  modern  history,  and  for  publish- 
ing them.  RoBT.  Harrison. 

Robert  Keith  to  Mr.  Grenville. 

St.  Petersburg,  July  i  (12),  1762. 

Last  Friday  morning,  about  nine 
o'clock  (as  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  Peter- 
hoff  to  meet  the  Emperor),  one  of  my 
servants  came  running  into  my  room  with 
a  frightened  countenance,  and  told  me 
that  there  was  a  great  uproar  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  that  the  guards,  having 
mutinied,  were  assembled,  and  talked  of 
nothing  less  than  dethroning  the  Empe- 
ror ;  he  could  tell  me  no  circumstances, 
and  could  give  me  no  answer  to  the  only 
question  I  asked,  namely,  if  the  Empress 
was  in  town  ;  but  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
our  Factory*  came  in  and  informed  me 
that  the  Empress  was  in  town,  that  she 
had  been  by  the  guards  and  the  other 
troops  of  the  garrison  declared  their 
Empress  and  Sovereign,  and  that  she 
was  the-n  actually  at  the  Casanzsky 
Church  to  hear  the  "  Te  Deum "  sung 
upon  the  occasion  ;  he  added  the  circum- 
stance of  Prince  George  of  Holstein  Got- 
torps  being  made  prisoner  as  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  escape  out  of  the 
town.  This  account  was  confirmed  from 
all  quarters,  and  we  understood  that  the 
several  supreme  colleges  of  the  Empire 
and  all  the  great  people  were  then  taking 
the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  new  Empress, 
as  the  guards  and  other  regiments   had 
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already  done.  This  surprising  revolu- 
tion was  brought  about  and  completed  in 
little  more  than  two  hours,  without  one 
drop  of  blood  being  spilt,  or  any  act  of 
violence  committed,  and  all  the  quarters 
of  this  city,  at  any  distance  from  the  pal- 
ace, especially  the  street  wh^re  I  and 
most  part  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
reside,  were  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ;  the  only  novelty  to  be  seen, 
were  some  picquets  placed  at  the  bridges, 
and  some  of  the  Horse  Guards  patrolling 
through  the  streets,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity.  As  soon  as  the 
Guards  assembled  in  the  morning,  sev- 
eral detachments  were  sent  to  the  Peter- 
hoff  road,  to  hinder  any  intelligence  from 
being  sent  to  the  Emperor ;  and  this 
piece  of  duty  was  performed  with  so 
much  diligence  and  exactness,  that  no  per- 
son got  through  except  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  Mr.  Nariskin.  About  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  Empress  marched  out  of 
town,  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  ■  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  and  took  the  road 
towards  Peterhoff,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Emperor  at  that  place  or  Oranienbaum, 
or  wherever  they  should  meet  him  ;  and 
next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  we  received 
the  account  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  hav- 
ing surrendered  his  person,  ancl  resigned 
his  crown  without  one  stroke  being  struck. 
The  few  circumstances  of  this  great  event 
that  I  have  been  able  to  pick  up,  and  which 
appear  to  be  authentic,  though  I  will  not 
warrant  them  all,  are  as  follows,  viz  :  — 
That  this  affair  had  been  long  contriving, 
but  was  hastened  in  the  execution  by  one 
of  the  conspirators  having  been  arrested 
two  days  before,  upon  some  rash  words 
that  had  fallen  from,  him  ;  upon  which 
the  others  concerned,  for  fear  of  the 
whole  being  discovered,  had  come  to  the 
resolution  of  going  immediately  to  work, 
and  in  consequence  had  sent  Mr.  Orloff, 
one  of  their  brother  officers  in  the  Guards, 
to  apprise  the  Empress  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  to  represent  the  necessity  of 
her  returning  to  town  without  loss  of 
time  ;  that  this  gentleman  had  got  to 
Peterhoff  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning,  and,  having  got  admittance  iftto 
Her  Majesty's  bed-chamber,  had  in- 
formed her  of  her  danger,  upon  which 
she  had,  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed, 
slipped  out  of  the  palace  by  a  back  door, 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr,  Orloff, 
without  one  servant  of  either  sex,  had, 
after  some  accidents,  such  as  their  horses 
tired  and  knocked  up,  got  to  town  about 
six  o'clock,  and    went    directly    to    the 


casernes  of  the  Ismaelowsky  Guards, 
which  she  found  under  arms,  ready  to 
receive  her,  with  their  colonel,  the  Het- 
man  Razoumowsky,  at  their  head  ;  that 
Her  Majesty  from  thence  proceeded  to  the 
Simonowsky  Regiment,  and  then  to  that 
of  Preobrasinsky,  and  was  by  the  whole 
conducted  to  the  palace,  where  every- 
thing passed  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. I  must  observe  that  the  regiment 
of  Plorse  Guards  of  which  Prince  George 
was  colonel  was  amongst  the  first  that 
appeared  in  the  revolt,  and  showed  the 
greatest  animosity  against  their  colonel 
and  the  late  Government,  and  that  all  the 
troops  took  the  oaths  without  hesitation, 
except  some  officers  of  the  Emperor's 
own  regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  who  refused 
it  at  first,  and  some  of  them,  I  believe,  are 
still  in  arrest  for  persisting  in  their  re- 
fusal. As  for  the  Emperor,  he  had  not 
the  smallest  information  nor  the  least  sus- 
picion of  this  affair  till  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock,  when,  being  on  the 
way  from  Oranienbaum  to  Peterhoff,  he 
was  met  by  a  servant  sent  by  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  Nariskin,  who  informed  him 
how  matters  stood  in  town.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  proceeded  to  Peterhoff,  and  there 
learnt  the  circumstances  of  the  Empress 
leaving  that  place,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed, till  then,  from  the  ladies  and  other 
courtiers,  by  her  bed-chamber-woman's 
pretending  that  the  Empress  was  indis- 
posed and  a-bed.  From  that  moment  the 
unhappy  Emperor  seems  to  have  lost 
himself,  and  there  was  nothing  but  de- 
spair and  confusion  amongst  the  small 
number  of  his  attendants  ;  and  no  resolu- 
tion was  taken  till  very  late  in  tlie  even- 
ing that  His  Imperial  Majesty,  with  all 
his  train,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  went  on 
board  a  galley  that  rode  before  Peterhoff, 
and  rowed  over  to  Cronstadt,  in  the  hope 
of  being  received  there  ;  but  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  sent  down 
from  Petersburg,  had  got  the  start  of 
them,  and  when  the  Emperor  approached 
the  haven,  he  was  not  only  refused  ad- 
mittance, though  he  declared  who  he  was, 
but  was  threatened  to  be  fired  upon.  This 
augmented  the  confusion  and  despair ; 
and  the  galley,  with  the  other  boats,  re- 
turned to  Peterhoff,  and  others  to  Orani- 
enbaum :,  amongst  the  last  was  the  Em- 
peror, with  a  few  attendants  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  he  sent  Prince  Ga- 
litzin,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  Major- 
General  Ismaeloff,  to  the  Empress,  with 
some  proposals.  After  some  time,  Isma- 
eloff returned,  with  the  deed  of  resigna- 
tion  of  the   Crown,  which  the  Emi^eror 
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signed  immediately  ;  and  then,  going  into 
a  coach  with  that  gentleman,  taking  the 
road  to  Peterhoff,  and  has  not  been  seen 
since  ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
where  he  was  conducted  to.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  deed  of  resignation  of  the 
Crown  there  was  a  clause  promising  the 
Emperor  liberty  to  retire  into  Holstein. 
Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  and  impor- 
tant affair,  and  her  Imperial  Majesty,  af- 
ter having  passed  the  night  at  a  country- 
house  of  Prince  Kurakin's,  returned  to 
town  yesterday  morning  on  horseback, 
and  after  having  heard  mass  at  the  New 
Admiralty  Church,  which  was  consecrat- 
ed that  day,  went  directly  to  the  summer 
palace,  where  she,  with  her  son  the  Grand 
Duke,  have  taken  up  their  residence,  and 
where  all  sorts  of  people,  for  some  hours, 
were  admitted  to  kiss  her  hand.  As  for 
lis  foreign  Ministers  we,  each  of  us,  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  inclosed  paper  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  we  now  wait  for  a 
notification  of  the  time  when  we  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  her  Impe- 
rial Majesty.  I  have  the  honour,  like- 
wise, to  transmit  to  you  the  manifesto, 
published  by  authority,  with  the  transla- 
tion, in  which  you  will  see  that  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  shameful  peace  concluded 
w^ith  their  enemy  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
as  Baron  Goltz,  who  attended  the  Empe- 
ror to  the  last,  was  returning  to  town,  he 
was  met  on  the  road  by  Mr.  Alsuffieff, 
who,  by  order  of  the  Empress,  assured 
him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that 
he  might  either  return  to  Oranienbaum 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  proceed  to  Peters- 
burg, a  proper  escort  being  appointed  to 
attend  him  to  either  place  ;  but  he,'choos- 
ing  the  town,  is  now  at  his  house  here  in 
perfect  freedom ;  and,  what  is  more  re- 
markable, Mr.  Alsuffieff  assured  him  that 
the  Empress  was  perfectly  well  disposed 
towards  cultivating  his  Prussian  Majesty's 
friendship.  The  Hetman  was,  I  hear, 
with  General  Villebois  and  Mr.  Panin 
(sic),  the  Grand  Duke's  Governor,  the 
principal  persons  in  bringing  about  this 
revolution,  and  under  them  the  brothers 
Orloff  were  the  most  trusted  and  the  most 
active  ;  but  the  most  singular  circum- 
stance of  the  whole  is,  that  the  place  of 
fendezvous  was  the  house  of  the  Princess 
Dashkoff  (sic),  a  young  lady  not  above 
twenty  years  old,  daughter  to  Count  Ro- 
man Larionwitz  Woronzoff,  sister  to  the 
late  favourite  Elizabeth,  and  niece  to  the 
Chancellor ;  it  is  certain  that  she  bore  a 
principal  share  in  contriving  and  carrying 
on  the  conspiracy,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  conclusion  of  it.     Of  all  men  the  Het- 


man seemed  to  possess  the  greatest  share 
of  the  unfortunate  Emperor's  affection, 
and  two  days  before  his  fall  he  dined  at 
.V'arshall  Razoumowsky's  country-house, 
and  was  upon  that  occasion  received  and 
served  with  the  greatest  marks  of  duty, 
zeal,  and  attachment  on  the  part  of  both 
brothers,^and  when  he  returned  to  Orani- 
enbaum, the  Hetman  went  straight  to 
Peterhoff  to  concert  matters  with  the 
Empress.  It  is  a  dispute  what  part  the 
Chamberlain  Schuwaloff  had  in  this  affair. 
On  Friday  evening,  before  the  Empress 
left  the  town,  she  despatched  an  officer 
to  bring  back  Count  Bestucheff  to  Peters- 
burg, and  it  is  thought  he  will  have  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  administration  ; 
in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Panin  is  the  person 
that  takes  most  upon  him,  though  both  the 
Chancellor,  Count  Woronzoff  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Prince  Galitzin,  continue 
in  their  places.  The  former  came  to  town 
on  Friday  evening,  and,  going  directly  to 
Court,  was  tolerably  well  received,  and 
promised  the  Empress's  protection  ;  how- 
ever, at  his  own  desire,  he  had  two  offi- 
cers of  the  Guards  put  about  him  for  the 
first  two  days,  but  now  they  are  taken  off, 
and  he  goes  on  in  the  functions  of  his 
ofiice.  His  lady  was  not  at  Court  till 
Sunday  (having  continued  with  the  Em- 
peror to  the  end,  and  having  been  even 
at  Cronstadt  with  him),  and  when  she 
kissed  the  Empress's  hand,  she  took  off 
her  riband  of  St.  Catherine,  and  offering 
it  to  her  Imperial  Majesty,  said  she  never 
asked  for  it,  and  now  laid  it  at  her 
feet,  but  the  Empress  most  obligingly 
took  it,  and  with  her  own  hand  put  it 
again  over  the  Countess  Woronzow's 
shoulders.  With  regard  to  the  motives 
of  this  revolution,  it  is  plain  that  the  tak- 
ing away  the  church  lands  was  the  princi- 
pal, joined  to  his  neglect  of  the  clergy  ; 
the  next  was  the  severe  discipHne 
which  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce amongst  the  troops,  especially 
the  Guards,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  great  idleness  and  license,  and- the  dis- 
content among  them  was  heightened  by 
the  resolution  his  Imperial  Majesty  had 
taken  of  carrying  a  great  part  of  that 
corps  into  Germany  with  him,  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Denmark,  which  was  a 
measure  disagreeable  to  the  whole  nation, 
who  stomached  greatly  their  being  drawn 
into  new  expenses  and  new  dangers  for 
recovering  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  which 
they  consider  as  a  trifling  object  in  itself, 
and  entirely  indifferent  to  Russia,  and 
this  after  the  Emperor  had  just  sacrificed 
the  conquests  made  by  the  Russian  arms, 
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and  which  might  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  this  empire,  to  his  friendship 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  which,  however, 
their  desire  for  peace  would  have  made 
them  not  only  put  up  with,  but  approve. 
Several  other  little  circumstances  greatly 
exaggerated,  artfully  represented  and  im- 
proved, contributed  to  the  fall  of  this  un- 
happy prince,  who  had  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  who  never  did  a  violent  or 
cruel  action  in  the  course  of  his  short 
reign  ;  but  who,  from  an  abhorrence  to 
business,  owing  to  a  bad  education,  and 
the  unhappy  choice  of  favourites  who  en- 
couraged him  in  it,  let  everything  run 
into  confusion,  and  by  a  mistaken  notion 
he  had  conceived  of  having  secured  the 
affections  of  the  nation  by  the  great  fa- 
vours he  had  so  nobly  bestowed  upon 
them,  after  his  first  mounting  the  throne, 
fell  into  indolence  and  security  that 
proved  fatal  to  him.  To  conclude,  not 
only  I,  but  several  persons  of  sense  and 
discernment,  thought  they  could  perceive, 
latterly,  in  this  prince,  a  considerable 
change  from  what  he  was  for  some 
months  after  his  accession,  and  that 
the  perpetual  hurry  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  flattery  from  the  vile  people 
about  him,  had  in  some  measure  affected 
his  understanding.  I  must  own  that  I 
had  no  apprehension  that  this  revolu- 
tion could  happen  so  soon,  but  I  was 
always  of  opinion  that  if  he  left  his 
dominions  he  ran  great  risk  of  never  re- 
turning to  them,  and  for  that  reason  I 
made  use  of  every  means  I  could  think 
of  to  divert  him  from  that  expedition, 
sometimes  by  insinuations  to  himself, 
and  sometimes  by  representing  the  dan- 
gers to  others  who  had  the  honour  to  ap- 
proach his  person  and  a  title  to  offer  him 
their  advice  ;  whether  they  did  their  duty 
in  this  point,  particularly  Prince  George, 
I  cannot  say,  but  if  they  did,  the  event 
has  shown  that  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 

July  2  (13). 

Last  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  re- 
ceived a  message  desiring  me  to  be  at 
the  Court  this  morning  at  eleven,  and 
having  gone  thither  accordingly,  found 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  amongst 
the  rest  my  brethren  the  foreign  Minis- 
ters, and  we  were  soon  afterwards  carried 
into  the  Empress's  apartment,  and  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  Chancellor.  In 
kissing  her  Imperial  Majesty's  hand  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  wishing  her  a 
happy  reign,  and  of  making  her  a  proper 
compliment  in  the  King's  name  which 
was  kindly  received  and  returned  in  very 


handsome  terms,  and  upon  the  whole,  my 
reception  was  very  good.  1  could  ob- 
serve the  countenance  of.  some  of  my 
brethren  considerably  changed  for  the 
better,  particularly  those  of  the  Danish 
Envoy  and  of  the  Imperial  Ambassador  ; 
apropos  to  the  last,  orders  have  already 
been  sent  to  Count  Czernichoff  forth- 
with to  leave  the  Prussian  army,  and  re- 
turn into  Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time 
orders  were  likewise  despatched  to  Gen- 
eral Panin  to  go  and  take  the  command 
of  General  Bomanzoff's  army  and  to 
bring  it  back  likewise  into  Prussia;  all 
this  give  some  people  the  notion,  that 
this  Court  may  have  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  keeping  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  that  country,  notwithstanding  the 
late  peace.  There  was  likewise  a  good 
deal  of  difference  to  be  observed  in  the 
faces  of  the  courtiers,  some  for  the 
better,  some  for  the  worse  ;  those  who 
seemed  to  make  the  most  important 
figure,  were  the  Hetman,  Mr.  Panin,  and 
that  gentleman,  Mr.  Orloff,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  former  part  of  this  letter  ; 
he  is  made  Knight  of  St.  Alexander  and 
Chambellan.  Amongst  the  ladies,  the 
Princess  Dashkoff  [sic)  was  distinguished 
by  the  Order  of  St.  Catherine,  the  Em- 
press having  given  her  the  riband  she 
wore  herself  before  she  put  on  the  blue. 
Her  father  and  sister  are  under  confine- 
ment in  Count  Roman's  own  house.  It 
is  said  that  the  Emperor  in  making  his 
terms,  desired  only  three  things,  his  own 
life,  and  grace  for  his  favourite  lady,  and 
for  his  adjutant.  Brigadier  Godowitz,  who 
is  likewise  under  arrest.  There  have 
been  several  promotions  made,  particu- 
larly of  new  senators,  in  which  number 
the  Vice-Chancellor  is,  but  I  refer  my- 
self to  my  next,  in  which  I  shall  transmit 
the  most  exact  list  I  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
cure. Prince  Menchikoff,  after  being 
made  General-in-Chief,  and  Knight  of  St. 
Andrew,  was  despatched  to  Moscow  on 
Friday  evening,  to  proclaim  the  Em- 
press in  that  capital.  You  cannot  fail, 
sir,  to  be  tired  of  this  long,  incoherent 
letter,  but  in  the  hurry  of  the  times  all 
I  can  do  is  to  throw  together  as  many 
particulars  as  come  to  my  knowledge. 

P.  S.  —  Baron  Goltz  was  not  at  Court  • 
for  want  of  clothes,  it  having  been  in- 
sinuated in  the  message  from  the  cere- 
monies that  it  was  expected  he  would 
come  to  Court  in  other  clothes  than  regi- 
mentals ;  but  having  none  but  of  that  kind 
ready,  he  cannot  be  presented  till  next 
Court-day.  Baron  Lutzoff,  the  Mecklen- 
bourg    Minister,  was   at   Court  amongst 
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[the  rest ;  he  left  a  card  at  my  door  last 
tnight.  Both  Melgonoff  and  Wolkofi  are 
lunder  arrest. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

BY   MRS.    PARK,    AUTHOR   OF    "  DOROTHY   FOX." 

CHAPTER   XXI. 
HIDDEN   MOTIVES. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
'aptain's  particular  cronies,  all  the  guests 
had  taken  their  leave,  and  Hero  had  al- 
ready gone  outside  the  house  to  wait  for 
Leo's  arrival. 

The  wind,  which  had  considerably 
freshened  since  the  moon  had  risen, 
caused  the  flying  scud  every  now  and 
then  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  lover's 
lamp.  The  air  felt  chilly  and  cold,  yet 
Hero  was  glad  to  take  off  her  hat,  and  let 
the  breeze  play  about  her  head.  Her  im- 
patience to  have  this  conversation  over 
increased  the  hot  fever  which  had  all  day 
oppressed  her.  She  thought  that  after 
she  had  spoken  to  Leo  she  should  feel 
more  at  ease,  and  she  clung  to  the  hope 
that  in  some  way  he  would  help  her. 

At  a  sound  of  footsteps  she  rose, 
walked  to  the  gate,  and  listened  ;  it  was 
Leo,  and  they  turned  at  once  down  the 
same  pathway  by  which  he  had  lately  led 
Mrs.  Labouchere.  They  soon  reached  a 
grassy  ledge  planted  with  shrubs,  which 
formed  a  screen  behind,  while  a  projec- 
tion sheltered  it  from  view  in  front. 

"  We  will  stop  here,"  Hero  said,  lean- 
ing against  the  rock,  so  as  to  bring  her- 
self face  to  face  with  Leo. 

"And  now  what  have  you  to  say  to 
me  ? "  he  asked,  trying  to  hide  his  ner- 
vousness under  a  smiling  demeanor.  For 
a  moment  Hero  did  not  answer  ;  she  was 
trying  to  gather  up  her  courage,  and 
.swallow  down  the  great  lump  which 
threatened  to  dissolve  into  an  outburst 
of  passionate  tears.  She  longed,  but 
feared,  to  obey  her  natural  instinct,  which 
said,  "  Tell  him  ail  ;  say  that  your  love 
has  been  tempted,  but  only  to  show  how 
greatly  it  stands  in  need  of  him  to  cling 
to."  Had  Leo's  love  been  staunch  and 
honest,  he  would  have  had  no  cause  for 
distrust,  for  out  of  the  truthfulness  of 
her  nature  came  these  promptings,  and 
from  the  moment  her  confession  reached 
his  ear  any  rival  would  have  ceased  to 
exist. 


"  Hero,  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
for  Leo  could  not  withstand  the  troubled 
beauty  of  the  sweet  face  before  him. 

If  Hero  had  known  every  art  of  be- 
witchment she  could  not  have  looked 
more  dangerously  lovely  than  her  grief 
had  this  night  made  her.  The  slightly- 
swollen  lids,  and  the  dark  circles  round 
her  eyes  ;  her  cheeks  white  as  her  low 
forehead,  round  which  the  breeze  was 
tossing  the  little  dark  rings  of  stray  hair, 
the  drooping  curves  of  the  sad  mouth, 
the  quivering  lips,  told  without  words 
the  workings  of  her  sorrowful  heart. 

"Hero!" — and  this  time  the  answer 
came  ;  not  prefaced  as  she  intended,  for 
Leo's  tender  looks  and  tone  stirred  up 
something  within  her  which  made  her 
feel  secure  and  certain  of  herself.  She 
knew  that  when,  as  Leo's  future  wife,  she 
took  her  place  by  his  side,  openly  and 
before  the  whole  world,  nothing  would 
make  her  swerve  again  ;  and  acting  upon 
this  she  raised  her  tearful,  trusting  eyes, 
and  said  — 

"  I  want  you  to  make  our  engagement 
public,  Leo  ;  let  every  one  know  about 
it." 

Leo  gave  an  involuntary  start  of  amaze- 
ment. This  request  was  the  last  one  he 
had  expected  her  to  make.  Since  she 
had  told  him  that  she  wanted  this  con- 
versation with  him,  a  dozen  conjectures 
had  entered  his  mind ;  some  of  them 
(such  as  a  suspicion  that  she  intended 
giving  him  up  for  Sir  Stephen)  making 
him  feel  angry  and  bitter,  but  that  she 
only  wanted  to  say  this  about  the  engage- 
ment was  what  he  never  once  dreamed 
of.  Was  she  jealous  of  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere ?  and  so  determined  to  settle  these 
misgivings  at  once  !  Leo's  nature  was 
not  a  generous  one,  and  certainly  one  not 
given  to  judge  others  more  highly  than 
himself  ;  and  these  thoughts,  clashing  as 
they  did  with  his  recent  plans,  considera- 
bly damped  the  present  ardor  of  his  love, 
and  his  voice  sounded  quite  differently 
as  he  asked  — 

"  Why,  Hero,  what  is  your  reason  for 
saying  this  now  ?  " 

"  Because  I  feel  that  people  ought  to 
know  it." 

"  I  think  there  are  very  few  people  in 
Mallett  but  do  know  I  love  you.  Hero." 

"  Yes,  and  because  of  that  —  before  it 
did  not  matter,  but  now  —  when  strangers 
to  us  have  come  here,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  it  properly  understood.  I  wish 
it  to  be  so,  and  you  have  no  objection, 
have  you  ? "  and  she  looked  earnestly  at 
him,  and  then  drew  back  a  step. 
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"  Objection  !  what  objection  could  I 
have  ?  only,  upon  my  word,  I  do  not 
know  quite  what  there  is  to  say.  It 
seems  rather  awkward  to  go  up  to  Mrs. 
Prescott  and  Sir  Stephen  —  I  suppose  it 
is  to  them  you  allude  —  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  them  that  I  am  in  love  with 
you,  and  that  some  day  —  God  knows 
when!  —  we  hope  to  get  married.  You 
judge  these  people,"  he  added,  seeing  the 
changed  expression  in  her  face,  "  by  your 
own  warm  heart,  Hero  ;  whereas,  among 
that  class,  they  care  nothing  about  what 
you  or  I  are  going  to  do.  The  amuse- 
ment of  the  hour  is  all  they  want  from 
ws  ;  not  to  be  bored  with  our  hopes  and 
plans.  Ah,  rriy  darhng !  I  know  them, 
and  have  suffered  from  them  too.  Fel- 
lows often  say,  '  Despard  knows  such  a 
heap  of  swells  ;  he's  sure  to  get  his  pro- 
motion.' So  I  thought  once,"  and  Leo 
sighed  hopelessly  ;  "  but  though  they  are 
^lad  enough  to  laugh  and  be  entertained, 
just  attempt  to  hint  at  a  favor  from  them, 
and  see  how  they'll  soon  choke  you 
off." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  find  the  Pres- 
cotts  are  of  that  class,  Leo." 

Leo  shook  his  head. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  world,  dear.  If 
I  were  to  go  to  Combe  to-morrow,  and 
say,  '  Miss  Carthew  has  promised  to  mar- 
ry me  as  soon  as  I  get  my  captaincy,'  the 
first  thing  that  would  occur  to  Sir  Ste- 
phen would  be,  '  This  fellow  wants  me  to 
use  my  interest  for  him,'  and  there'd  be  a 
change  in  his  manner  at  once." 

Hero  did  not  answer.  Leo's  words 
and  tone  jarred  upon  her.  A  vague  feel- 
ing of  distrust  came  into  her  mind,  and 
with  it  a  shadow  of  resentment  against 
him.  She  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  unconscious  of  the  look  tf 
mingled  love,  pain,  and  humiliation  which 
her  companion  had  turned  upon  her  as 
he  told  himself  it  was  best  not  to  put  the 
question  beyond  doubt,  and  proclaim  the 
toils  in  which  his  love  still  bound  him. 
Every  feeling  pleaded  on  the  side  of  her 
who  had  never  before  seemed  so  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness. 

"  Oh,  Hero  !  "  he  exclaimed,  allowing 
his  tongue  this  time  to  give  utterance  to 
his  thoughts,  "  how  a  man  like  Sir  Ste- 
phen is  to  be  envied  !  What  wonder  if  a 
poor  beggar  like  myself  is  miserable  and 
discontented  .'*  He  can  do  what  he  likes  : 
can  have  what  he  likes  ;  can  marry  when 
and  whom  he  pleases.  I'd  freely  give  the 
best  half  of  my  life  to  exchange  places 
with  him  at  this  moment." 

"  You  might  not  find  the  position  so 


very  enviable,"  Hero  could  not  help  say- 
ing. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  and  Leo  gave  a  contemptu- 
ous movement  of  disbelief.  "  You  will 
put  faith  in  the  bosh  he  tells  you."  Jeal- 
ousy was  successfully  drifting  him  away 
from  love  now.  "  You  really  seem  al- 
ways to  have  more  pity  for  him  than  you 
have  for  me." 

"  I  do  not  see  anything  to  jDarticularly 
pity  you  for." 

"  You  don't  ?  Then  I'll  tell  you. 
While  you  have  been  light-hearted  and 
happy  here,  I  have  been  scheming  and 
striving  to  see  how  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  get  my  step,  or  whether  by  any 
means,  1  could  scrape  together  the  pur- 
chase-money —  who  would  help  me  ; 
whose  interest  I  could  get — until  what 
with  dwelling  morning,  noon,  and  night 
on  the  one  thing  ;  trying  to  secure  this 
one's  favour,  and  the  other's  patronage  ; 
full  of  hope  one  day,  to  be  cast  into  the 
depths  the  next  —  my  brain  has  been 
pretty  nearly  distracted.  Not  see  any- 
thing to  pity  me  for  !  If  that  is  not 
enough,  I'll  tell  you  something  more, 
Hero,  and  it  is  this  —  that  looking  the 
whole  thing  fairly  in  the  face,  I  see  no 
possible  chance  of  being  promoted  for 
ten  years  to  come  ;  and  instead  of  going 
to  Combe,  and  saying  that  '  Miss  Carthew 
has  promised  to  wait  for  me,'  the  only 
honourable  thing  left  for  me  to  do  is  not 
to  breathe  a  word  about  the  matter,  so 
that  at  any  time  you  may  release  yourself 
from  a  promise  which  I  ought  never  to 
have  drawn  from  you.  I  always  said  and 
knew  it  was  wrong  to  fetter  a  girl,  more 
especially  one  who  is  safe  to  have  the  op- 
portunities you  have  ;  but  love  makes 
most  men  cowardly,  and  I  was  so  full  of 
hope  that  something  would  surely  turn 
up  —  "  He  paused  for  Hero  to  speak, 
but  finding  she  remained  silent,  he  went 
on  —  "All  that  is  over  now.  It  is  folly 
trying  to  deceive  myself  any  longer,  and 
worse  than  folly,  it  is  dishonorable  to  de- 
ceive you." 

"  I  am  not  deceived,"  Hero  said  coldly  ; 
"  I  quite  understand  you.  Before,  you 
wished  for  the  engagement ;  now,  from 
something  which  has  happened,  you  wish 
for  it  no  longer." 

"  Hero  !  do  I  hear  aright —  can  you  be 
saying  these  words  to  me  ? "  and  Leo 
turned  towards  her. 

Hero  clasped  her  hands  in  distress. 
Was  she  wronging  him  .''  Something 
within  her  said  he  was  deceiving  her. 
Could  he  be  doing  so,  or  was  it  the 
knowledge  of  all  she  had  lost  by  his  tardy 
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avowal  which  was  making  her  bitter  or 
suspicious  ?  Yes,  -perhaps  that  was  it, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  she 
said  — 

"  Leo,  if  I  wrong  you,  forgive  me.  I 
have  no  wish  to  believe  my  suspicions 
are  true  ;  only  be  frank  with  me,  and  if 
you  have  any  reason  for  this  —  this  de- 
termination, tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  I  have  told  you  my  reasons,"  he  an- 
swered, without  lifting  up  his  head ; 
"  and  if  I  had  not  by  my  original  selfish- 
ness given  you  cause  to  suspect  my  hon- 
our, you  would  never  have  thrown  such  an 
accusation  at  me." 

'•  There  was  nothing  dishonourable  in 
what  you  did,  Leo.  You  used  no  persua- 
sions, nor  did  you  need  them.  I  was  as 
willing  to  wait  as  you  were.  From  the 
first  you  told  me  you  had  an  objection  to 
a  formal  engagement  —  I  never  saw  any, 
and  that  is  the  only  mistake  we  made  ;  it 
should  have  been  open,  or  not  at  all." 

"  And  that  is  all  I  have  said  and  all  I 
have  to  say.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  be 
engaged  —  no  man  is  until  he  sees  a 
prospect  of  marriage  ;  therefore  I  have  no 
right  to  bind  you."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  added  pleadingly,  "  But  why  need 
things  be  altered.  Hero  ?  We  have  al- 
ways been  happy  —  why  not  continue  so? 
All  I  want  to  feel  certain  about  is  this, 
that  I  am  not  a  drawback  to  you  in  any 
way  —  not  standing  in  your  light,  darling. 
Many  who  have  loved  as  dearly  as  we 
two  love,  have  been  separated  by  circum- 
stances which  they  had  not  foreseen  ; 
and  I  cannot  tell  what  may  happen.  For 
instance,  somebody  in  a  better  position 
or  better  off  might  make  an  offer  to  you, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  not  be 
right  that  you  should  accept,  or  at  least 
that  I  should  counsel  you  to  accept,  what 
would  be  for  your  advantage."  Then 
catching  sight  of  her  face,  he  broke  out, 
"  Hero,  how  hard  and  cold  you  are  !  — 
bent  upon  misunderstanding  me,  feeling 
nothing  but  resentment  in  return  for  the 
sacrifice  I  am  striving  to  make.  Most 
women  would  take  it  as  a  proof  of  love, 
that  a  man  offers  to  give  up  his  dearest 
hopes  rather  than  be  a  dead  weight 
round  her  prospects.  I  gain  nothing  by 
setting  you  free.  You  know  well  enough, 
perhaps  too  well,  that  do  what  I  may  I 
can  never  love  you  less.  All  I  ask  is  to 
remain  as  we  are,  trusting  to  fate  and 
each  other.  But  to  draw  down  the  stric- 
tures which  such  people  as  the  Prescotts  [ 
would  make  —  to  have  my  actions  doubt-  I 
ed,  and  my  honour  questioned,  1  could  not  ! 
stand  it."  ,  ' 


Leo  had  by  this  time  lashed  himself 
into  the  talk  by  which  nothing  is  ever 
accomplished.  Hidden  motives  are  very 
prone  to  gobble  speech,  and  lead  the 
conversation  straying  into  channels  by 
which,  though  the  end  may  be  gained,  the 
way  is  not  the  smooth  path  along  which 
it  was  intended  to  go.  To  explain  his 
motives  to  himself  would  have  been  a 
hard  task  for  Leo.  Believing  that  her  re- 
quest arose  solely  out  of  jealousy,  his 
faith  in  her  remained  unshaken.  Had  he 
entertained  the  barest  suspicion  of  the 
truth,  Leo  would  have  proclaimed  their 
engagement  from  pole  to  pole,  rather' 
than  have  given  up  one,  whom  he  loved 
with  all  the  strength  and  fervour  of  which 
he  was  capable. 

After  delivering  his  last  speech  he  had 
turned  away,  and  a  silence  of  some  min- 
utes reigned  between  them.  At  last 
Hero  said,  in  a  weary  and  saddened 
voice  — 

"  Don't  think  that  I  am  reproaching 
you,  Leo  —  I  have  more  cause  to  re- 
proach myself,  perhaps.  I  suppose  we 
cannot  help  changing." 

"  I  can  never  change  towards  you," 
Leo  said. 

"  We  must  be  friends  in  future,"  she 
went  on,  not  heeding  him. 

"  Friends  !  "  he  echoed  bitterly  ;  "  and 
you  can  say  this,  Hero,  so  calmly  ?  " 

"Yes,  Leo,  as  long  as  we  live  we  can 
never  be  anything  but  friends.  I  see, 
now,  that  neither  of  us  knew  the  other; 
and  as  we  were,  we  never  should  have 
known  each  other." 

"  I  think  you  should  speak  for  your- 
self," Leo  said.  "  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
am  no  more  mentally  than  physically 
blind." 

He  felt  that  he  could  afford  to  take  a 
higher  stand,  now  that  Hero  was  display- 
ing "all  this  temper." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  frightened  into 
giving  in,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  If  I  get 
a  chance  the  next  time  we  are  all  togeth- 
er, I'll  give  her  something  to  be  jealous 
of.  I'll  seem  to  take  her  at  her  word 
now,  and  see  how  she  Hkes  that."  So  he 
said  — 

"  You  seem  to  look  upon  this  as  a  final 
separation  between  us  ?  " 

Hero  nodded  assent. 

"  Then  you  are  as  fickle  and  heartless 
as  the  rest  of  your  sex  !  "  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  and  I  believe  you  never  gave  me  the 
love  you  professed.  I  would  have  sworn 
that,  come  what  might,  you  would  have 
been  true  to  me  —  that  it  would  have 
broken  your  heart  to  have  given  me  up  j 
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but  I  find  I  was  mistaken  —  I  deceived 
myself." 

"No,  you  did  not  —  at  any  cost  I 
should  have  been  true  to  you,  and  I  have 
never  said  a  word  to  you  that  was  not 
from  my  heart.  But,  Leo,  I  distrust  you 
—  I  cannot  help  it.  What  you  have  said, 
and  the  reasons  you  have  given  me,  may 
be  just  and  true,  but  they  are  utterly  un- 
like you." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  angrily.  "  One 
of  the  first  privileges  of  friendship  is  the 
right  to  be  candid  with  your  friends  ;  and 
at  length  I  have  tiie  pleasure  of  hearing 
your  true  estimate  of  my  character.  This 
is  something  quite  new." 

Hero  gave  a  sigh.  The  excitement  of 
the  last  few  days  had  been  too  much  for 
her,  and  a  weariness  such  as  she  had 
never  felt  before  took  possession  of  her. 

"  I  must  go  home,"  she  said,  "  I  seem 
to  be  tired  out,"  and  she  quickened  her 
steps,  and  began  reascending  the  path,  — 
Leo  walking  silently  and  moodily  behind 
her  fighting  a  little  internal  battle  be- 
tween love  and  discretion.  Love  said, 
"  Make  it  up  ;  "  discretion  said,  "  If  you 
give  way  now,  she  will  take  you  to  task 
again."  They  reached  the  house.  Leo 
stopped,  and  said  sullenly  — 

"  I  suppose  others  are  to  know  nothing 
of  this  alteration  between  us." 

"  No.  People  will  gradually  come  to 
see,  and  know,  that  we  are  changed.  Of 
course  I  shall  tell  papa,  and  you  will  tell 
Aunt  Lydia.  They  are  the  only  two  who 
have  any  right  to  be  further  informed." 

"  May  I  still  come  and  see  you  ?  " 

"Come  whenever  you  like  —  only  say 
good-night  now,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
not  say  another  word." 

chapter  xxii. 
"crooked  as  a  ram's  horn." 

"  I  AM  sorry  that  our  excursion  has 
fallen  to  the  ground  to-day,"  Leo  said,  as, 
luncheon  over,  they  sat  chatting  together 
at  Combe. 

"  Yes,"  said  Katherine  ;  "  but  as  Miss 
Carthew  is  absent,  and  my  cousin  unex- 
pectedly engaged,  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
postpone  it ;  besides  which,  I  doubt  if 
the  water  is  quite  as  smooth  as  it  was 
yesterday.  You  are  going  to  buy  a  boat, 
are  you  not,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  it  is  that  calls  me  away  this 
afternoon." 

"  I  hope  you  have  engaged  a  safe  man 
to  go  out  with  you  and  take  care  of  it, 
Stephen,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott  anxiously. 

Sir    Stephen    nodded.      "  Make    your 


j  mind  easy,  mother  ;  I  am  to  have  one  of 
the  best  sailors  in  the  village,  Joe  Bunce," 
he  said,  turning  to  Leo  ;  "you  know  him, 
of  course  }  " 

"  What  !  Betsey's  friend  ?  Oh,  yes. 
He's  a  first-rate  fellow." 

"  Who  is  Betsey  }  "  asked  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott. 

"  Ah  !  "  laughed  Sir  Stephen,  "  you 
have  a  treat  to  come  in  Betsey  —  she  is 
Captain  Carthew's  old  servant  and  fac- 
totum —  quite  a  character." 

"  You  surely  don't  mean  a  plain  elderly 
woman  who  stood  at  the  table  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Labouchere.  "  Why,  Stephen,  she 
was  my  horror.  She  did  nothing  but 
press  me  to  eat  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  Well,  there  was  nothing  horrible  in 
that.  You  may  depend  upon  it  she  only 
offered  you  what  was  good.  She  is  a 
capital  cook." 

"  I  wondered  at  the  time  how  Miss 
Carthew  could  endure  such  a  person 
about  her.  I  fancied  she  must  have 
come  up  from  the  village.  I  never 
thought  she  could  be  one  of  the  ser- 
vants." 

"  Complimentary  to  the  opinion  you 
have  formed  of  the  village  !  "  said  Sir 
Stephen,  not  caring  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Sharrows  household. 

"  Well,  you  must  allow  that  they  are 
dreadfully  uncouth  and  rough,"  said  Mrs. 
Labouchere.  "  I  can  afford  to  discuss 
them  with  you  now,"  she  added  smiling, 
"for  Mr.  Despard  is  quite  of  my  opinion. 
He  says  that  ships  only  touch  here  on 
their  way  to  England." 

"  Oh,  too  bad  !  "  and  Mrs.  Prescott 
shook  her  head  at  them,  "particularly 
from  you,  Mr.  Despard." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Stephen.  "  It  is  your 
native  place,  is  it  not  1 " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  and  Leo  wished  the  con- 
versation had  taken  any  other  than  a  per- 
sonal turn.  "  I  came  here  a  small  boy 
with  my  uncle  when  he  got  the  living." 

"  I  regret  that  I  did  not  know  your 
uncle,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott,  "he  was  a 
great  friend  of  my  brother-in-law's —  the 
late  baronet,"  she  added,  seeing  Leo  did 
not  seem  to  understand  to  whom  she 
alluded. 

"  Was  he  ?  my  uncle  was  rather  eccen- 
tric in  many  things  ;  his  reticence  at 
last  became  really  painful,  and  he  seldom 
or  never  spoke  of  his  young  life.  I  be- 
lieve one  motive  for  this  was,  that  he 
wanted  me  to  look  upon  him  as  my 
father,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  enter 
upon  any  subject  which  might  lead  to  my 
asking  any  questions." 
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"  Really  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott, 
"  then  you  know  very  little  about  your 
own  parents  ? " 

"  Nothing,  except  that  my  motlier  died 
wlien  I  was  a  baby,  and  my  father,"  he 
added  with  a  little  laugh,  '•  waited  until 
he  had  spent  all  her  money  and  his  own, 
and  then  he  very  obligingly  died  and  left  j 
me  on  his  brother's  hands.  I  have  an  ' 
aunt  still  who  lives  here,  but  she  perfect- 
ly worshipped  my  uncle,  and  holds  his 
slightest  wish  as  sacred,  so  that  knowing 
how  it  would  pain  her  to  refuse  me,  I 
have  never  asked  her  any  questions."  | 

"  And  quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott,  ' 
while  Sir  Stephen,  who  was  fidgeting  to 
get  away,  wondered  if  his  mother  would 
sit  listening  to  this  uninteresting  gossip  . 
all  day.  j 

"  Why  don't  you  offer  Mr.  Despard  a 
seat  to  the  Forts,  mother  ? "  he  said, 
"you  are  going  that  way." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,  but  perhaps 
Mr.  Despard  will  not  care  to  go  round  ioy 
the  road.  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  that 
hilly  lane  to-day." 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  to  the  Forts  be- 
fore five  o'clock,  and  if  you  will  have  me 
I  shall  enjoy  the  drive  immensely  ;  I  was 
thinking  how  disinclined  I  felt  to  walk." 

This  was  said  under  the  certainty  that 
Mrs.  Labouchere  intended  to  accompany 
them  ;  but  to  their  surprise,  she  asked, — 

*'  Are  you  going  to  walk  across  the 
park,  Stephen  ? " 

"  I  ?  Yes.  Oh,  don't  mind  me.  You 
know  I  hate  driving.     I  want- to  walk." 

"  So  do  I."  And  the  hearts  of  the  two 
men  sank  as  the  words  came  out.  "  If 
you  will  have  me,  I  will  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  Now  I  feel  I  am  inconveniencing 
you." 

"  You  see  I  am  going  down  the  vil- 
lage on  to  the  Hard,"  Sir  Stephen  and 
Leo  exclaimed  together. 

"  Then  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  top  of 
the  lane,  Stephen." 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  said,  turning  to  Leo. 
*•  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  going  with 
Mrs.  Prescott ;  I  wanted  to  walk.  Shall 
I  get  ready  now,  Stephen  ? " 

^"  Yes,  do." 

Sir  Stephen  tried  to  assent  cordially  ; 
for,  after  thinking  and  arguing  with  him- 
self during  the   past  three  hours,  he  had 
arrived  at  the    conclusion  that   it  would 
look  very  odd  if,  after  Hero  had  sent   an 
excuse  to  his  mother  of  not   being  well 
enough  to  lunch  with  her,  he  did  not  go  •■ 
down  and  inquire  after  her.     He   would  ' 
not  go  in.  that  he  was  determined  upon,  i 
The  engagement  to  see  his  boat  was  quite 


an  improm.ptu  one,  which  any  other  time 
would  suit  as  well.  Of  course,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  he  had  no  right  to  complain; 
that  Hero  had  chosen  to  go  with  Leo, 
and  yet  he  longed  to  unburden  himself 
of  his  bitter  jealousy.  Anyhow,  Kather- 
ine  would  be  completely  ^e  trop. 

Leo  was  equally  disgusted  at  having  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  that  "  stupid 
old  woman,"  who  wanted,  he  could  see, 
to  pry  into  everything  and  find  out  all 
she  could  about  everybody.  How  he 
wished  that  he  had  known  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere was  not  going  !  he  would  have  seen 
her  aunt  at  Jericho  before  he  would  have 
wasted  his  time  upon  her.  Pie  might 
have  gone  down  to  Sharrows,  inquired 
after  Hero  and  left  his  card.  He  would 
not  have  gone  in,  and  that  would  rather 
have  touched  her,  for,  of  course,  he  knew 
why  she  stayed  away  from  Combe.  While 
the  two  ladies  were  getting  ready,  Leo 
and  Stephen  were  left  alone. 

•'  I  am  sorry  to  find  Miss  Carthew  is 
not  well,"  Sir  Stephen  said,  apropos  of 
nothing  leading  to  the  subject.  "  I  sup- 
pose that  moonlight  excursion  was  too 
much  for  her  .? " 

"  Oh  !    she  did  not  go,"  Leo  answered. 

He  rather  prided  himself  on  the  cool- 
ness with  which,  if  a  lie  had  to  be  told, 
he  told  it,  and,  of  course  where  a  woman 
was  concerned,  any  denial  was  admissible. 

Sir  Stephen  felt  his  face  get  crimson, 
but,  as  without  seeming  to  avoid  his  ques- 
tioner Leo  did  not  look  him  straight  in 
the  face,  the  surprise  manifested  passed 
unnoticed. 

"  Did  not  anybody  go  then  ? "  Sir  Ste- 
phen asked,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  No  ;  I  was  detained  at  the  Fort  longer 
than  I  expected  ;  and  when  I  got  back, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  old 
chums,  everybody  had  left." 

"  What  a  fine  old  fellow  Captain  Car- 
thew is  !  "  Sir  Stephen  said  after  a  pause, 
intending  to  give  Leo  a  chance  of  seeing 
that  he  knew  more  of  his  affairs  than  he 
thought. 

"  Yes,  quite  one  of  the  old  class  of  sail- 
ors —  looks  upon  steam  as  the  ruin  of  the 
navy,  and  a  '  boiler  buster '  as  a  creation 
of  the  devil." 

"  I  took  a  very  great  liking  to  him  when 
I  first  came  down  here  ;  he  and  Miss 
Carthew  made  me  so  thoroughly  at  home." 

It  was  Leo's  turn  to  become  inquisitor. 
"  I'll  find  out,"  he  thought,  with  a  twinge 
of  sudden  jealousy,  "  what  he  really  thinks 
about  her." 

"  I  heard  that  you  admired  Miss  Car- 
thew immensely,"  he  answered. 
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"K?2<f  heard  !    From  whom  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Labouchere  told  me  so  yes- 
terday." 

And  Leo  laughed  at  the  surprise  his 
announcement  had  caused. 

"  I  do  admire  Miss  Carthew,"  said  Sir 
Stephen,  "  and  I  have  spoken  of  my  ad- 
miration to  Mrs.  Labouchere  ;  but  she  is 
hardly  warranted  in  speaking  of  it  to  a 
stranger  —  for  such  you  were  yesterday." 

"  Means  nothing  serious,  and  is  afraid 
of  being  misunderstood,"  Leo  thought, 
with  a  feeling  of  relief.  Hastening  to 
soften  down  Katherine's  share,  he  said,  — 

"It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  of  Mrs. 
Labouchere's  simple  remark.  The  truth 
is,  she  noticed  herself  how  very  superior 
to  most  of  the  Mallett  ladies  Miss  Car- 
thew is,  and  I  agreeing  with  her,  she  be- 
gan a  little  teasing,  and  laughingly  told  me 
I  had  a  rival.  I  made  more  of  it  to  you 
than  I  was  warranted  in  doing." 

"  I  dont  know  that — if  you  had  a  right." 
And  Sir  Stephen  hesitated. 

"  A  right !  "  echoed  Leo.  "  What  do 
you  mean  1 " 

"  He  is  trying  lo  pump  me,"  he  thought 
as  he  added,  — 

"  I  have  the  same  right  that  every  other 
man  has  to  admire  the  young  lady." 

"  Nothing  more  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean." 

But  Sir  Stephen  had  abruptly  turned 
from  him,  and  was  speaking  to  the  groom. 

Before  Leo  had  time  for  further  reflec- 
tion, Mrs.  Prescott  joined  them,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  they  had  started  on 
their  different  ways. 

"A  well-mannered  man  this  Mr.  Des- 
pard,"  Katherine  said,  "  I  rather  like 
him." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Sir  Stephen  in  his  most 
decided  tone. 

"No.?     Why  not?" 

"  Oh,  for  no  particular  reason  except 
that  —  well,  that  I  don't  like  him." 

"  No  other  but  a  woman's  reason," 
quoted  Katherine  ;  "  I  think  him  so,  be- 
cause I  think  him  so.  He  does  not  ad- 
mire Mallett  as  much  as  you  do  ;  but 
then,"  she  added,  laughing,  "  he  knows  it 
better,  and  —  though  I  am  not  drawing  a 
similar  inference  —  he  does  not  particu- 
larly admire  your  friend  Miss  Carthew. 
He  thinks  she  wants  style — which  she 
certainly  does  —  and  he  laughed  when  I 
said  she  was  simple  and  unaffected." 

"  His  mirth  is  easily  provoked,"  said 
Sir  Stephen,  not  daring  to  give  vent  to 
his  indignation,  for  fear  of  betraying  Hero 
and  himself.  I 
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But  should  Hero  sacrifice  herself  to 
such  a  man  as  this  ?  —  never  ;  and,  in  his 
excitement,  he  so  quickened  his  pace, 
that  his  cousin  exclaimed  pettishly,  — 

"  If  you  are  going  to  run,  Stephen,  I 
will  give  in  at  once.  I  generally  walk  at 
a  tolerably  brisk  rate,  but  this  is  rather 
too  much  for  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  was  walking  so  quickly."  And  he 
slackened  his  pace  to  suit  his  companion. 

"  I  suppose  most  of  these  paths  lead 
to  the  water  below.?"  she  said  as  they 
neared  the  gate. 

"  All  of  them  do." 

"  Are  they  tolerably  easy  ?  Could  one 
sit  half  way  down  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  and  very  pleasant  it  would 
be.  I  cannot  offer  to  go  down  with  you  ; 
but,  if  I  am  not  detained  too  long,  I  will 
join  you." 

"  Then  I  will  turn  down  the  one  we  are 
coming  to." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  well 
pleased  that  she  had  not  accompanied 
him  to  Sharrows.  "  I  will  get  done  as 
soon  as  possible  — '■  only  you  will  not  wait 
for  me.  Let  that  be  understood  —  direct- 
ly you  feel  inclined  you  will  go  home." 

"  Yes,  au  revoir." 

They  parted,  and  Mrs.  Labouchere 
slowly  descended  the  path  she  had  point- 
ed to,  her  thoughts  all  the  time  following 
Stephen.  His  altered  looks,  his  variable 
spirits,  had  not  escaped  her  quick  eyes; 
and  since  she  had  seen  the  way  he  had 
hovered  about  Hero,  she  had  connected 
the  change  some  way  with  her.  What 
it  could  be  she  could  not  fancy.  It  was 
hardly  credible  that  Stephen  should  be 
playing  rejected  lover  to  a  little  common- 
faced  country  girl,  who  would  regard  be- 
ing my  lady  as  second  only  to  being  the 
queen.  "  Still,  if  I  find  that  he  has  made 
excuses  to  me  and  gone  there,  I  shall 
know  there  is  something  between  them." 
And  with  an  angry  feeling  within  her,  she 
hastened  on  as  fast  as  she  dared,  and 
gaining  the  Sands,  walked  along,  wonder- 
ing which  path  would  take  her  to  Shar- 
rows. 

It  had  seemed  easy  enough  to  find 
while  she  was  above,  but  below  she  could 
see  nothing  but  the  overhanging  cliffs. 
Suddenly  her  ear  caught  sound  of  a  voice, 
and  looking,  she  sg.vv  a  man  seated  on  the 
Sands  busily  employed  in  some  occupa- 
tion over  which  he  was  singing,  — 
Oh,  what  a  dis-i-mal  state  was  this! 

What  horrors  shook  my  feeble  frame! " 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  path  by  which  I 
shall  get  to  Sharrows  ?  " 
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But  though  she  was  nearly  close  up  to 
him,  he  neither  raised  his  head,  nor 
seemed  to  notice  her  approach,  but  con- 
tinued,— 

"  But,  brethren,  su-urely  you  can  guess  —  " 

Here  Mrs.  Labouchere's  impatience 
overcame  her  dislike  of  touching  such 
people,  and  she  gave  him  a  little  shake, 
which  made  him  look  up,  and,  in  his 
amazement,  while  regarding  her  over  his 
horn  spectacles,  say,  rather  than  sing,  — 

"  For  you  perhaps  have  felt  the  same." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Shar- 
rows  ? " 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  lady  !  "  for  the  singer,  who 
was  Jim,  having  by  this  time  recognized 
her,  proceeded  to  bundle  his  bits  of  sail- 
cloth together,  disengage  his  hook,  from 
its  office  of  keeping  his  patch  taut,  and 
get  on  his  legs  as  fast  as  he  could. 

"  I  have  missed  my  way,"  Katherine 
said  in  explanation. 

"  I  reckon  you  must  speak  up  a  bit 
more  than  you'm  used  to,  my  lady,  for 
I'm  terrible  hard  o'  hearin'.  Do  'ee  want 
to  go  'pon  the  watter  ? " 

'•  No,"  roared  Katherine,  exerting  her- 
self far  more  than  was  necessary,  "  I  want 
to  know  the  way  to  Captain  Carthew's 
house." 

"  Iss  sure,"  rephed  Jim.  "  Will  'ee 
please  to  come  along  o'  me  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  the  way  to  go  ?  " 

"I  could  —  iss  —  but  you'd  niver  git 
there.  You'd  better  let  me  go  with  'ee, 
me  lady." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  nodded  her  acqui- 
escence, and  they  proceeded  on  side  by 
side. 

"  Might  ye  be  goin'  to  see  Miss  Hero  ?  " 
asked  Jim. 

Mrs.  Labouchere  gave  a  haughty  little 
movement  of  her  head  —  not  lost  on  Jim  ; 
for  he  added,  by  way  of  apologizing  for 
his  curiosity,  "  cos'  her's  out.  I  met  her 
not  more  than  half  n'our  agone  goin'  to 
ole  Miss  Despard's." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  stopped! 

"  Did  you  !  "  she  said.  "  Are  you  sure 
it  was  Miss  Carthew  ?  " 

''  Wiiat !  sure  about  itbein'  Miss  Hero  ? 
Lor',  mum  !  "  added  Jim,  after  a  surprised 
pause,  "  why  I've  a  knowed  her  ever  since 
her  was  born.  Her's  hke  our  own  to  us 
about  here.  'Twould  be  Hke  snappin'  o' 
our  heart-strings  the  day  she  was  a  took 
from  among  us." 

"  Is  she  likely  to  go,  then  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Labouchere,  with  sudden  interest  in  Jim's 
conversation. 


"  Well,  me  lady,  not  as  I  knowed  by, 
though  there's  many  hard  after  her,  as  I 
dare  say  you,  bein'  a  married  lady,  don't 
doubt." 

Katherine  smiled  ;  and  Jim,  launched 
on  one  of  his  favorite  topics,  continued, — 

"'Tis  a  matter  o'  prayer  with  me  that 
her  chice'll  be  guided  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
in'  he'd  a  uncle  who's,  depend  upon  it, 
me  lady,  a  saint  in  glory  —  though  he  was 
a  church-goer —  Mr.  Despard  ain't  fitted 
to  tie  her  shoe-string." 

"  Mr.  Despard  ?  "  said  Katherine. 

"  A  tallish,  fine-looking  young  chap," 
Jim  explained,  "  up  to  the  Forts." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  ;  and  is  he  Miss 
Ca'-thew's  lover  ?  " 

"  Well,  me  lady,  it's  bin  goin'  on  ever 
since  they  was  boy  and  girl.  'Tain't 
reg'lar  gived  out  that  they'm  walkin'  to- 
gether you  know,  but  anybody  with  half 
a  eye  can  see  he's  got  the  measure  o' 
her  tread." 

"  Is  the  liking  all  on  her  side  then  ?  " 
Katherine  asked,  sauntering  back  with 
Jim  ;  for  his  information  had  decided  her 
upon  not  paying  her  visit. 

"  No,  not  by  no  means,  me  lady  ;  'tain't 
for  me  to  say  that  he  ain't  fond,  but  he 
arn't  a  got  the  same  ways  as  your  gentle- 
man has.  Lord  !  /le  wouldn't  let  a  .fly 
pitch  upon  her,  he  wouldn't." 

"  You  mean  Sir  Stephen  Prescott," 
Katherine  said,  feeling  inwardly  disgusted 
that  she  should  stoop  to  gain  her  infor- 
mation from  such  a  source. 

"If  it  ain't  a  takin'  too  great  a  hberty, 
me  lady " 

"  Oh  !  I  know,"  said  Katherine,  strug- 
gling to  seem  gracious,  "  that  he  is  very 
fond  of  Miss  Carthew,  and  Captain  Car- 
thew also." 

Jim  looked  his  delight  at  this  intelli- 
gence. 

"  If  so  be  you  could  bring  it  round,  me 
lady,  there's  many  'ed  be  beholden  to  'ee, 
for  it  don't  want  a  Malletter  to  see  they'm 
cut  and  dried  for  one  another." 

"  Any  of  these  paths  will  take  me  back 
into  Combe  park  ?  "  said  Katherine,  stop- 
ping suddenly. 

"  I  reckon  you  corned  down  by  that 
one,"  said  Jim,  pointing  out  one  they  had 
just  passed. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right :  I  will  return  by 
the  same,  thank  you,"  and  she  held  out  a 
half-crown. 

But  instead  of  taking  it,  Jim  shook  his 
head,  "Excuse  me,  me  lady,  but  I'd 
rather  not  take  it ;  'tain't  what  we've  bin 
used  to  hereabouts.  If  I've  a  bin  o'  any 
little  service  to  'ee,  'tis  my  dooty  to  thank 
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you,  me  lady,  which  I  humbly  do,  and 
begs  God's  blessin'  on  you  and  your  be- 
longings." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Katherine  ;  then 
giving  a  doubtful  glance  at  the  old  man's 
face,  and  another  at  the  money,  she  re- 
turned it  to  her  purse,  and  with  a  parting 
inclination  towards  him  she  began  reas- 
cending  the  cliff. 

From  Mrs.  Labouchere  Sir  Stephen 
had  gone  straight  on  to  Sharrows,  to  be 
met  at  the  gate  by  Betsey,  who  ex- 
claimed :  — 

"Well,  I  niver !  if  things  baint  so 
crooked  as  a  ram's  horn,  to-day,  sir. 
There's  Miss  Hero  just  a  gone  out." 

"  Gone  out  !  where  t  I  thought  she 
was  too  ill." 

"  And  so  her  was  this  mornin',  Sir 
Stephen,  cruel  bad,  and  you'd  ha'  said  so, 
too,  sir.  I  was  all  for  sending  off  for  Dr. 
Cross,  for  when  anybody  near  to  'ee  ails, 
'tis  fly  to  the  doctor,  as  if  he'd  a  got  the 
orderin'  o'  folks'  insides.  I  don't  trouble 
'im  much  about  mine,  that's  one  thing ;  a 
dose  o'  salts,  or  a  cup  o'  organ  tea,  and 
after  that  put  your  trust  in  a  higher  than 
a  human  hand.'  I  can't  abide  their  pills 
and  drenches.  Winkle  churchyard  has  a 
taught  me  a  lesson  there  :  — 

If  daily  draught  and  nightly  pill 
Us  mortals  saved,  I've  tooic'd  my  fill ; 
But  reader,  as  sure  as  you'm  alive, 
I  was  sent  here  at  twenty-five. 

And  you  may  read  that  headstone  any 
day.  Sir  Stephen." 

Sir  Stephen,  who  had  been  waiting  to 
get  in  a  word,  now  managed  to  ask  where 
Miss  Hero  had  gone. 

"  Up  to  the  ole  Miss  Despards  ;  her 
sent  down  to  say  her  wanted  Miss  Hero 
most  particular.  I  dessay  'taint  nothin' 
after  all,"  she  added,  vexed  that  Sir 
Stephen  should  be  disappointed,  "but 
you'd  think  the  world  was  made  a  purpose 
for  some  folks  and  their  nevy  ;  I  s'pose 
you  don't  happen  to  be  goin'  back  by 
Shivers  Lane,  sir,  do  'ee  ? " 

"  No  ;  why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  might  by  chance  ha'  met 
Miss  Hero  ;  her  promised  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage at  Mrs.  Kemp's  for  me,  that's  to  the 
bottom,  just  afore  the  farm  turnin'." 

"Shiver's  Lane,  let  me  see,  that  is  the 
second  turning  to  the  left  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  No  ;  I  shall  not  be  able  t®  go  that 
way  to-day,  I  fear.  Good-by,  Betsey ; 
tell  Miss  Hero  that  I  only  called  to  in- 
quire after  her." 

"  And  that  you'll  call  again  ?  "  Betsey 


added  coaxingly  ;  "do  'ee.  Sir  Stephen, 
and  cheer  her  up  a  bit  ;  he'll  look  as  spry 
as  two  after  you  comed,  sir." 

But  Sir  Stephen  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  to-day,  Betsey,"  he  said  as  he 
turned  away. 

chapter  xxiii. 
leg's  mystery. 

Aunt  Lydia's  summons  was  for  Hero 
to  come  to  her  that  afternoon,  as  she  was 
alone,  and  wished  to  see  her  most  partic- 
ularly. The  poor  girl  did  not  feel  very 
equal  to  going,  but  she  was  anxious  to 
retain  the  old  lady's  love  and  esteem,  and 
she  could  not  tell  how  far  this  difference 
with  Leo  might  endanger  both. 

Directly  they  met,  Aunt  Lydia's  man- 
ner betrayed  her  changed  feelings,  and 
Hero  began  wondering  huw  much  of  the 
truth  Leo  had  seen  fit  to  tell  her.  For, 
between  standing  much  in  awe  of  her 
nephew,  and  having  a  very  humble  opin- 
ion of  her  own  powers  of  comprehension, 
it  was  nothing  unusual  for  Hero  to  be 
summoned  to  explain  some  announce- 
ment which  Leo  had  made,  and  which 
Miss  Despard  could  not  understand. 

"You  had  best  take  off  your  hat  while 
you  stay.  Hero,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone  ;  "  for  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  cannot  be  put  into  a  few  words." 

Hero  did  as  she  was  requested,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  chair  which  Miss 
Despard  pointed  out  opposite  to  her  own. 

"  Well,  Hero,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  "  to 
make  a  short  beginning  to  a  long  story,  I 
have  not  been  pleased  with  you  of  late." 

"  No,  Aunt  Lydia  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  have  not  ;  and  as  you 
know  it  is  my  way  to  say  what  I  think, 
you  must  not  take  offence  if  I  speak 
plainly." 

Hero  gave  a  movement  significant  of 
willingness  to  take  in  good  part  Miss 
Lydia's  candor. 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  the  old  lady,  who 
found  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  find  fault 
with  her  favourite,  "  what  you  have  done 
has  been  done  thoughtlessly  ;  for  I  cannot 
suppose  that  you  would  willingly  wound 
or  hurt  any  one,  least  of  all  "  — and  here 
her  assumed  firmness  grew  somewhat 
quavery—  "  my  dear  boy." 

"  How  does  he  say  I  have  wounded 
him  .-^  "  asked  Hero,  in  a  manner  which 
conveyed  to  Miss  Lydia's  mind  an  idea 
that  the  culprit  meant  to  defend  herself, 
and  thereby  instantly  brought  back  all 
her  anger. 

"  He  does  not  say  anything,  Hero  ;  but 
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I  am  not  blind,  neither  am  I  deaf,  or  I 
should  not  have  heard  remarks  and  ob- 
servations, which,  directly  Leo  told  me 
that  your  engagement  with  each  other 
':  was  over,  made  me  know  the  reason, 
although  he  would  not  say  one  word  as 
to  the  cause." 

''  I  assure  you  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean,  Aunt  Lydia,  nor  can  I  imagine 
the  reason  you  allude  to." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Hero,"  and  Miss 
Lydia  shook  her  head  reprovingly.  "You 
must  know  how  everybody  has  been  talk- 
ing about  you  and  Sir  Stephen  Prescott. 
^It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  that 
Miss  Batt  said,  that  she  had  heard  sev- 
eral say,  that  it  was  generally  remarked 
how  much  attention  Sir    Stephen    paid 

iyou." 
.  "  Indeed  !  I  think  people  might  mind 
their  own  business,"  exclaimed  Hero,  her 
face  turning  scarlet. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  but  that  it  is  the 
business  of  every  one  to  comment  on 
actions  which  call  forth  remarks.  Per- 
haps vou  think  that  it  is  no  business  of 
mine  to  interfere,  and  that  I  ought  to  sit 
quietly  by  and  see  my  poor  boy's  heart 
broken,  and  his  peace  of  mind  destroyed. 
But  I  cannot  do  it,  Hero.  Who  is  Sir 
Stephen  Prescott,  I  should  like  to  know? 
If  every  one  had  their   right,  and  God's 


tell  him  that." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Aunt  Lydia." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Hero  ;  but  your  friends 
at  Combe  would,  though  I  beg  you  don't 
repeat  a  word  I  may  say  either  to  them 
or  to  Leo.  Oh,  Hero,  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  disappointed  I  am  in  you.  I  would 
never  have  believed  that  you  could  be 
turned  on  one  side  by  riches  and  vain- 
sounding  titl.es."  And  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  control  them,  the  tears  came 
rolling  down  Miss  Despard's  thin  cheeks, 
melting  away  every  spark  of  Hero's  indig- 
nation. 

Rising  hastily  from  her  seat,  she  knelt 
down  by  the  old  lady's  side  and  said  — 

"  Aunt  Lydia,  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
mean,  and  what  Leo  has  said  to  you,  and 
then  I  shall  know  if  you  understand 
him." 

'•  He  spoke  words  plain  enough  to  be 
understood  this  time,"  sobbed  Aunt  Ly- 
dia. "  I'm  sure  he  looked  like  a  ghost 
this  morning,  and  did'nt  care  to  speak  a 
word.  I  couldn't  think  what  had  put  him 
out  until  I  began  to  say  something  about 
you  and  him  ;  and  then,  Hero,  he  said  I 
was  not  to  speak  as  I  did,  for  it  was  noth- 


ing of  the  kind,  and  that  you  were  not 
engaged  to  each  other,  and  you  were  free 
to  marry  whom  you  pleased  ;  no  one 
should  say  he  was  standing  in  your  light. 
Then  I  knew  that  he  had  either  seen  or 
heard  something.  You'll  repent  it  if  you 
do,  Hero,"  she  added,  following  out  the 
fliglit  her  fancy  had  taken  ;  "  you  may 
marry  a  dozen  Sir  Stephens,  but  they 
won't  be  Leo  Despards  —  mark  my  words, 
if  they  are." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  t  am  en- 
gaged to  Sir  Stephen,  Aunt  Lydia  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  as  badly  of  you  as 
that  ;  but  I  do  think  your  head  has  been 
turned  by  a  prospect  which  may  never 
come  to  pass,  for  men  were  deceivers 
ever,  and  that  you  may  prove  to  your 
cost,  yet,  my  dear.  You  and  Leo  never 
fell  out  before  — why  should  you  now  }  " 

"  We  did  not  fall  out,  Aunt  Lydia.  I 
will  tell  you  the  exact  truth,  as  I  intend 
telling  papa.  You  and  he  are  the  only 
two  who  have  any  right  to  be  told.'  You 
know  that,  though  there  was  no  formal 
engagement  between  Leo  and  myself,  we 
looked  upon  ourselves  as  engaged." 

"  Certainly  ;  that  is  how  I  have  thought 
and  spoken  of  you." 

"  From  different  things,  I  wanted  it 
now  to  be  known  by  everybody,  like 
other  people's  engagements  are,  and  I 
asked  Leo  to  speak  openly  of  it." 

"  Well } " 

"  Well,  he  objected.  He  said  that  he 
should  not  get  his  promotion  for  years  ; 
that  he  had  tried  all  his  friends,  upon 
whose  interest  he  had  formerly  depended, 
and  none  of  them  would  or  could  help 
him  ;  therefore  it  was  dishonourable  to 
openly  bind  me  to  him,  and  rather  than 
do  it  he  would  accept  the  alternative  — ■ 
that  for  the  future  we  should  be  only 
friends." 

"  And  you  could  take  him  at  his  word  } 
—  oh  fie.  Hero!" 

"  I  did  not  object  to  anything  but 
secrecy.  Aunt  Lydia.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  have  no  more  of  that. 
I  only  told  Leo  that  we  must  be  properly 
engaged  or  not  at  all." 

"  And  what  objection  had  he  to  make  ?  " 

"  The  objections  I  have  given  you  — 
that  he  should  not  be  promoted  for  ten 
years  to  come.  He  says  he  has  been 
wretched  about  it  for  a  long  while,  be- 
cause he  has  tried  every  means,  and  all 
have  failed.  I  don't  understand  him  ;  he 
always  seemed  to  me  so  over  sanguine, 
that  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  sud- 
denly become  so  cast  down — do  you  .?" 

Aunt  Lydia  did  not  answer.     She  sat 
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with  a  troubled  far-off  gaze,  intent  upon 
the  working  of  her  thoughts.  At  length 
she  murmured  — 

"What  is  best  — what  is  best?  If 
Antony  could  but  tell  me  how  to  act  — 
surely  he  would  say,  do  anything,  to 
secure  our  boy's  happiness." 

"  Leo  would  not  allow  you  to  sacrifice 
your  income.  Aunt  Lydia,  I  feel  sure  of 
that." 

But  Aunt  Lydia  did  not  seem  to  hear, 
so  wrapt  was  she  in  arguing  some  ques- 
tion with  herself.     Suddenly  she  said  — 

"  I  suppose  these  Prescotts  hardly 
know  the  beginning  or  end  of  their 
wealth  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Sir  Stephen  often 
says  he  wishes  he  had  more  money  to 
spend  on  Mallett." 

"  Their  proper  estate  is  a  magnificent 
place.  I  remember,  in  former  days,  my 
dear  brother  often  speaking  of  the  splen- 
dours of  Pamphillon." 

"  I  thought  the  rector  knew  about  the 
Prescotts,"  said  Hero,  "  and  I  told  Sir 
Stephen  so  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  re- 
member Mr.  Despard." 

"A  short  memory  is  sometimes  very 
convenient,"  said  Miss  Despard  sarcasti- 
cally. "  How  did  he  and  his  mother  meet 
Leo  yesterday  ?  Did  Mrs.  Prescott  seem 
to  be  taken  aback  at  all  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Prescott !  "  said  Hero,  with  a 
look  of  surprise.  "  No ;  she  was  the 
same  to  Leo  as  she  was  to  everybody 
else,  very  kind  and  nice.  I  wished  so 
much  that  you  had  come." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear,  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
mixed  up  with  them  'in  any  way.  All  I 
want  is  justice  to  whom  justice  is  due, 
and  while  they'd  never  miss  it,  it  would 
be  the  saving  of  Leo." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Lydia  !  "  exclaimed  Hero, 
fearing  the  old  lady's  fondness  was  affect- 
ing her  senses.  "  I  really  do  not  see 
what  they  have  to  do  with  Leo  —  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Sir  Stephen  is  a  most 
generous  man,  but " 

"  Sir  Stephen  is  nothing  of  the  kind," 
said  Miss  Despard  with  a  flushed  face 
and  excited  manner.  "  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  brag  and  boast,  but  actions 
speak  louder  than  words ;  and,  so  far 
from  being  generous,  neither  Sir  Stephen 
nor  his  mother  are  just.  No,  not  com- 
monly just  to  those  claims  which  nature 
imposes  upon  all." 

13ut  before  she  could  say  more,  a  knock 
at  the  outer  door  caused  her  to  stop,  and 
at  the  sound  of  a  voice  she  said  — 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  !  How  unfortunate  ! 
it  is   Mrs.  Grant.     I   dare   say  she   has 


come  to  stay.     If  so.  Hero,  you  must  run' 
up  again  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  then  I 
shall   have  decided  what   is  best   to   be 
done.     In  the  meantime  not   a  word   to 
Leo,  or  to  anybody." 

Hero  who  did  not  want  to  be  detained 
longer,  hurried  on  her  hat,  and  stood  up 
ready  to  take  her  leave. 

Mrs.  Grant  was  announced,  cap-bag  in 
hand. 

"  For,  my  dear,  if  you  will  have  me," 
she  said,  "  I've  come  to  tea,  thinking 
you'd  like  to  hear  how  all  went  off  yester- 
day :  but  I  expect  mine  is  stale  news," 
she  added,  turning  to  Hero,  who  reas- 
sured her  by  saying  she  had  only  come 
up  to  ask  Aunt  Lydia  a  question,  and  they 
had  not  had  time  to  enter  upon  any  de- 
scriptions." 

"  To-morrow  about  twelve,"  Aunt  Lydia 
whispered  at  parting.  "  Remember  your 
promise." 

Hero  walked  slowly  away  from  the 
house,  filled  with  an  uneasy  dread  lest 
Aunt  Lydia  had  become  suddenly  de- 
mented. She  would  have  felt  almost  cer- 
tain that  such  was  the  case,  but  that  she 
recollected  how  persistently  the  old  lady 
had  always  refused  to  meet  Sir  Stephen  : 
how  doubtful  she  had  seemed  to  be  of  his 
good  qualities,  croaking  forth,  in  a  fashion 
not  at  all  usual  with  her,  proverbs  con- 
cerning new  brooms  sweeping  clean,  and 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  etc.  Then  she  be- 
gan to  wonder,  whether  the  speeches  Leo 
made  had  any  deeper  foundation  than 
jealousy.  But  what  could  they  know 
about  him,  or  if  they  did  know  anything, 
how  could  they  know  it  ?  Her  thoughts 
grew  more  and  more  perplexed  as  fresh 
recollections  occurred  to  her.  The  road 
which  led  to  Shivers  farm  was  an  unfre- 
quented one,  so  that  her  reverie  was  not 
likely  to  be  broken  in  upon,  and  Hero 
slowly  walked  along,  turning  over  the 
events  which  had  recently  given  such  a 
different  colouring  to  her  life.  Suddenly 
a  shadow  in  her  path  caused  her  to  start, 
and  looking  up,  she  saw  Sir  Stephen. 

"  I  have  been  watching  you  for  a  long 
time,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  ?     I  never  saw  you." 

"  I  know  you  did  not.  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  you  could  be  thinking  about. 
Are  you  better  ?" 

"  Yes,"much  better  than  I  was  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  not  quite  well.  I  should  not 
have  gone  out  only  Aunt  Lydia  wanted 
to  see  me." 

"  Aunt  Lydia  ?  Oh,  I  remember.  Mr. 
Despard's  aunt,  the  late  rector's  sister." 

Both  Sir  Stephen  and  Hero  felt  a  cer- 
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tain  awkwardness  at  finding  themselves 
alone. 

Their  minds  were  fixed  upon  one  sub- 
ject, which  they  mutually  dreaded  the 
nearest  approach  to  ;  and,  in  the  desire 
to  avoid  it,  Hero  asked  a  question  which 
at  another  time  she  would  have  hesitated 
over. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  Miss  Des- 
pard's  family  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No.  I  do  not.  My  uncle  and  her 
brother  were  friends,  and,  knowing  that, 
my  mother  gave  Mr.  Despard  the  Combe 
living." 

"  Mrs.  Prescott  knows  them,  then  ?  " 
"  She  knows  no  more  than  I  have  told 
you.     Why,  what  makes  you  ask  ?  " 

Hero  did  not  answer.  It  was  true  that 
Aunt  Lydia  had  desired  her  to  say  noth- 
ing to  anyone  ;  but  if,  by  speaking  to  Sir 
Stephen,  she  could  show  the  good  old 
soul  that  she  had  misjudged  the  Prescotts, 
"Aunt  Lydia  would  be  the  very  first  to 
thank  her  for  so  doing.  And  somehow 
this  accusation  against  Sir  Stephen  lay 
rankling  within  Hero,  and  so  sure  did  she 
feel  that  it  was  false,  that  she  longed  to 
wipe  away  the  faintest  trace  of  reproach 
from  one,  whom,  unknown  to  herself,  she 
was  beginning  to  regard  as  the  model  of 
most  perfections. 

"  Aunt  Lydia  has  been  talking  about 
you  to  me,"  she  began,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion. "  She  spoke  as  if  you  knew  her 
nephew  before  you  came  here,  and  had 
not  treated  him  properly  —  had  been  un- 
just to  him  in  some  way." 

"  I  !  Oh,  the  poor  old  lady's  mind  must 
be  affected.  Until  I  met  him  at  your 
house  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  Mr.  Des- 
pard." 

"  She  did  not  seem  to  be  referring  to 
the  present  time,  but  as  if  it  was  some- 
thing long  ago.  Poor  Aunt  Lydia  !  "  and 
Hero  looked  quite  troubled  about  her  old 
friend's  state. 

"  Mr.  Despard  told  us  that  his  father 
was  the  late  rector's  brother,"  Sir  Ste- 
phen said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Oh  !  was  he  ?  I  never  knew  who  his 
father  was,"'  Hero  answered  innocently. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  with 
a  puzzled  look.  "  I'll  ask  my  mother 
again  ;  but  I  know  she  told  me  the  other 
evening  that  she  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  them.  Has  Mr.  Leo  De'spard  ever 
alluded  to  this  in  any  way  ?  " 

"  Never.  And  Aunt  Lydia  made  me 
promise  not  to  mention  to  him  a  word 
that  she  had  said." 

"  You  must  tell  me  if  she  says  any- 
thing more  to  you,  and  I  will " 
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But  here  Sir  Stephen  was  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mr.  Trus- 
cott,  who  said  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Combe. 

"  But,  perhaps,"  he  added,  "you  would 
rather  that  I  came  another  day,  Sir 
Stephen." 

"  I  am  going  to  say  good-by  here," 
Hero  said.  "  I  have  to  call  at  the  farm 
for  Betsey." 

"  In  that  case  we  will  walk  across  the 
fields  together,  Mr.  Truscott.  I  shall  tell 
my  mother  that  she  may  expect  to  see 
you  to-morrow,"  he  said,  taking  Hero's 
hand.     "  Good-by." 

The  business  upon  which  Mr.  Truscott 
had  come  being  rather  complicated,  upon 
reaching  the  house  Sir  Stephen  ran  up- 
stairs to  say  — 

"  Mr.  Truscott  will  dine  with  us  to-day, 
mother." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Despard  to  return,  as  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself." 

"  All  right,"  and  Sir  Stephen  returned 
to  business,  which  occupied  him  until 
dinner-time. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  join  you, 
Katherine,"  he  said  as  they  seated  them- 
selves, "  but  up  to  the  time  I  met  Mr. 
Truscott  I  was  fully  occupied,  and  I  knew 
you  would  excuse  me." 

Here  Mr.  Truscott,  who  was  endowed 
with  the  happy  talent  of  saying  the  wrong 
thing  in  the  right  place,  murmured  in  the 
voice  which  he  reserved  for  those  who, 
he  boasted,  made  him  feel  quite  like  one 
of  themselves  — 

"  I  can  assure  you,  madam,  that  Sir 
Stephen  had  a  very  fair  excuse,  for  I  met 
him  with  our  friend,  Miss  Carthew,"  and 
he  turned  a  most  significant  look  upon 
Leo,  while  a  dead  silence  gave  point  to  his 
remark. 

"  I  thought  Miss  Carthew  was  too  ill 
to  leave  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott ; 
"  her  indisposition  must  have  been  of  a 
very  transient  nature  ;  "  and  the  ruffled 
way  in  which  she  drew  herself  up  deter- 
mined Mr.  Truscott  to  withhold  any  more 
praise  of  Miss  Carthew. 

"  She  is  still  far  from  well,"  said  Sir 
Stephen.  "  I  met  her  coming  from  an 
appointment  she  was  obliged  to  keep,  and 
she  desired  me  to  say  to  you  how  sorry 
she  was  to  forego  her  engagement,  but 
she  hopes  to  call  upon  you  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Prescott  said  no  more,  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere  entered  into  conversation  with  Leo, 
and  Sir  Stephen  began  asking  questions 
relating  to  the  estate.  This  lasted  until 
the  ladies  left  the  dinner  table,  after  which 
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Leo  sat  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  got  up,  saying — 

"  I  will  join  Mrs.  Prescott  now,  and 
leave  you  and  Mr.  Truscott  to  finish  your 
business." 

"  Mr.  Despard  is  a  nephew  of  the  late 
rector's,  is  he  not  ?  "  Sir  Stephen  asked 
when  Leo  had  left  them. 

Mr.  Truscott  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  I  think  you  had  best  not  be  too  par- 
ticular about  his  family  history,  Sir 
Stephen,  for,  strange  to  say,  no  one 
knows  anything  more  about  that  young 
man's  origin  than  you  do  yourself.  All 
sorts  of  stories  have  been  reported,  but 
nothing  substantiated.  I  once  took  it 
upon  myself  to  say  something  to  the  rec- 
tor, but  he  took  it  in  bad  part." 

"  He  told  my  mother  that  he  was  old 
Mr.  Despard's  brother's  son." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Lie  may  say  so 
to  you,  Sir  Stephen,  but  that  won't  do 
here.  Why,  the  rector  himself  never  said 
that  ;  he  spoke  of  him  as  a  friend's  son, 
and  when  he  got  about  fourteen,  and  was 
sent  to  the  classical  school  at  Dockmouth, 
the  old  gentleman  entered  him  under  his 
own  name,  and  only  from  that  time  was 
he  called  Despard.  His  brother's  son  !  " 
repeated  Mr.  Truscott  derisively,  "  I  dare 
say,  if  Mrs.  Prescott  had  charged  her 
memory,  she  could  have  told  him  that  he 
was  drawing  .the  long  bow  there,  for  old 
Mr.  Despard  was  known  to  your  mother, 
Sir  Stephen." 

"  Not  to  my  mother  ;  he  was  a  friend 
of  my  uncle's.  My  mother  never  knew 
him." 

"  But  at  one  time  she  used  to  write  to 
him." 

"  Ah,  perhaps  so  ;  that  was  when  she 
gave  him  the  living." 

"  And  long  after  that,"  said  Mr.  Trus- 
cott, with  a  positive  shake  of  his  head. 
"Why,  let  me  see,  eight  —  yes,  certainly 
not  more  than  eight  years  ago,  for  it  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  the  old  man,  I  walked 
with  him  as  far  as  Collins,  the  outfitter's, 
where  he  had  left  Master  Leo  being 
measured  for  his  first  suit  of  regimentals, 
and  his  business  with  me  was  to  get  your 
address,  that  he  might  write  to  Mrs. 
Prescott.  That  was  only  a  little  before 
his  death  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Prescott  wrote 
and  said  you  wished  that  the  living  should 
be  given  to  some  one  who  was  a  native 
of  the  place  or  about  these  parts,  my  eye 
fell  on  Mr.  Jago  at  once." 

"  He  had  been  doing  the  duty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no." 

"  But  he  was  Mr.  Despard'-s  curate  ?" 


"Bless  your  heart,  Sir  Stephen,  no  — 
nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  and  Mr.  Truscott 
laughed  complacently  to  think  how  much 
information  he  was  able  to  impart.  "  Mr. 
Despard  never  had,  nor  wanted,  a  curate. 
Mr.  Jago  was  doing  duty  at  St.  Winnols, 
and  when  I  rode  over  to  sound  him  on 
the  matter  of  the  Combe  living,  you 
might  have  knocked  him  down  with  a 
feather." 

"  Oh,  I've  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of 
the  story,  it  seems,"  Sir  Stephen  said, 
passing  the  decanter. 

"  No  more,  Sir  Stephen.  No,  I  never 
exceed  my  third  glass  —  quantum  stif., 
sir,  that  is  my  maxim.  Certainly,  I  am 
ready,  if  you  are." 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  mother,"  Sir 
Stephen  said,  after  Mrs.  Labouchere  had 
left  them  the  same  night.  Closing  thje 
door,  he  continued,  "  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  what  was  the  connection  between 
Mr.  Despard  and  our  family." 

"  Connection,  Stephen  !  "  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott stammered,  while  her  face  changed 
under  her  son's  scrutiny. 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  some  mystery  in  all 
this  —  what  is  it,  mother  ?  I  must  insist 
upon  knowing." 

"  Really,  Stephen,  you  are  speaking  to 
me  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  I 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean,"  for 
Mrs.  Prescott's  presence  of  mind  had  re- 
turned. "  Once  for  all,  I  never  saw  old 
Mr.  Despard,  neither  did  I  know  anything 
about  him." 

"  You  never  heard  from  him,  or  wrote 
to  him  ?  " 

"  I  write  to  him,  Stephen  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother.  I  can  see  you  are  try- 
ing to  hide  something  from  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed impatiently  ;  "what  it  is  I  do  not 
know,  but  from  something  I  have  heard 
from  Miss  Despard,  unless  you  choose  to 
be  explicit  with  me,  I  shall  see  her  to- 
morrow, and  from  her  have  a  full  explana- 
tion." 

Something  hke  a  groan  escaped  Mrs. 
Prescott.  Starting  up,  she  said  hurriedly, 
"  No,  Stephen — you  must  not,  shall  not 
go  —  it  would  kill  me.  I  will  tell  you 
what  there  is  to  tell.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery," and  she  sank  into  a  chair  as  if 
overcome  by  her  agitation.  "  This  young 
man  is " 

"Who?"  exclaimed  Sir  Stephen, 
scared  by  her  emotion. 

"Your  —  your  —  "  but  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  the  rest  of  the  sentence  died  away, 
and  Sir  Stephen  saw  that  she  had  faint- 
led. 
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From  Chambers'  Jqurnal. 
CLEANLINESS  verstis  GODLINESS. 

We  know  it  for  a  fact  that  a  very  re- 
spectable schoolmistress  once  set  all  her 
pupils  at  work  to  look  through  the  book 
of  Proverbs  for  the  text,  "  Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness  ;  "  and  she  punished 
them  because  they  did  not  find  it.  The 
young  maidens  could  only  have  saved 
themselves  by  taking  their  Bibles  to  a 
printer  and  having  the  text  inserted  in 
the  blank  space  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  The 
worship  of  soap  and  water  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  cult  in  Christendom.  In 
the  old  pre-Christian  religions,  as  now  in 
Mohammedanism,  washing  was  a  reli- 
gious duty;  and  divines  have  seen  in  the 
heathen  lustrations  and  the  bathings  in 
holy  rivers,  a  prophetic  anticipation  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  by  the  univer- 
sal human  consciousness.  The  apostle, 
indeed,  speaks  of  having  our  "  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water ;""  but  this  was 
either  referred  by  the  Mystics  to  bap- 
tism, or  explained  away  as  purely  sym- 
bolical of  the  inward  cleansing  of  the 
Spirit.  The  rude  hermits  of  the  eastern 
church  regarded  the  healthy  human 
desire  to  be  clean  as  a  lust  of  the  flesh 
proceeding  out  of  the  natural  man.  They 
called  attention  to  the  interior  cleansing 
necessary  to  the  whole  race  by  a  defiant 
disregard  of  exterior  purity  in  their  own 
persons,  as  of  comparative  unimportance. 
Their  real  doctrine  was  quickly  devel- 
oped into  the  implied  doctrine  that 
"  Dirt  is  next  to  godliness,"  or  that 
"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  ungodliness." 
The  majority  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert  in  the  East,  and  a  great  company 
of  the  canonized  saints  of  the  West,  may 
be  described  as  holy  and  dirty.  We  do 
not  insult  their  memories  by  coupling 
these  qualities  ;  none  of  them  were 
ashamed  of  the  conjunction,  and  many  of 
them  gloried  in  it. 

The  historian  Eusebius  has  recorded  a 
tradition  that  the  Apostle  James  never 
used  a  bath.  The  assertion  is  most  im- 
probable, for  not  only  were  all  the  apos- 
tles strict  Jews,  but  St.  James,  the  Bish- 
op of  Jerusalem,  could  least  of  all  have 
afforded  to  despise  so  sacred  a  Jewish 
habit  as  cleanliness,  and  he  was  the  very 
apostle  whose  name  was  held  in  highest 
esteem  by  the  judaizing  party  in  the 
church.  The  reign  of  dirt  in  the  church 
spread  by  degrees.  St.  Pachomius,  and 
his  brother,  St.  John  (who  were  con- 
verted about  the  year  312),  must  have 
had  some  amount  of  cleanliness,  for  we 


are  told  that  they  never  "changed  their 
clothes  except  when  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  washing  them.  Their  con- 
temporary, St.  Ammon  of  Nitria,  refused 
to  wash  himself,  but  it  seems  that  it  was 
rather  from  a  modest  dread  of  seeing 
himself  without  his  clothes  than  from  a 
positive  passion  for  dirt.  St.  Hilarion, 
however,  who  lived  in  the  same  age,  de- 
veloped the  cultus  of  dirt ;  for  he  never 
changed  any  coat  until  it  was  worn  out, 
and  never  washed  the  sackcloth  which  he 
had  once  put  on.  The  great  St.  Antony, 
as  St.  Athanarius  tells  us  in  his  life  of 
him,  had  never  washed  his  feet  up  to  ex- 
treme old  age  ;  he  says  that  he  was 
healthier  than  those  who  bathe  them- 
selves and  often  change  t^ieir  clothes. 
His  disciples  followed  the  example  of 
their  great  ideal  patriarch.  St.  Abraham 
of  Edessa,  another  hermit  of  the  fourth 
century,  whose  life  was  written  by  the 
famous  Ephrem,  left  his  wealth  and  his 
wife  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  lived 
for  fifty  years,  mostly  in  a  cell  two  miles 
from  the  city,  without  once  washing  either 
his  face  or  his  feet. 

The  fourth  century  was  undoubtedly 
the  era  of  the  religious  apotheosis  of  dirt. 
We  shall  not  so  quickly  condemn  the 
dirty  men  who  had  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  church  and  of 
society,  if  we  look  at  them  in  the  light  of 
their  own  day,  instead  of  the  light  of  ours. 
They  tried  honestly  to  separate  them- 
selves inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly 
from  an  immoral  and  pestiferous  society, 
which  lived  in  self-indulgence,  and 
sought  its  pleasure  in  all  sorts  of  interior 
filth.  Bathing  was  rejected  by  them  at 
the  first,  because  the  sensuous  delight 
and  pleasure  it  gave  in  a  hot  Egyptian  or 
Syrian  air,  made  it  the  perfection  of 
bodily  self-indulgence.  The  hermits  had 
no  quarrel  with 'it  because  it  made  the 
outward  flesh  clean,  but  because  it  was 
there  and  then,  quite  as  much  as  eating 
and  drinking,  one  of  the  luxuries  in  which 
the  flesh,  which  they  had  renounced  at 
baptism,  took  the  greatest  delight.  At- 
tendance at  the  public  paths  —  which, 
together  with  the  circuses,  were  the  cen- 
tres of  worldly  dissipation  in  the  Roman- 
ized cities  of  East  and  West  —  was  pro- 
hibited to  all  Christians  by  repeated 
canonical  legislation. 

It  is  certain  that  at  the  first  the  public 
baths  were  freely  used  by  the  Christians. 
We  have  a  witness  in' the  very  early 
legend  which  tells  us  that  the  Apostle 
John  fled  from  a  certain  bath  because  the  . 
heresiarch  Corinthus  was  there,  and  he 
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would  not  remain  under  the  same  roof. 
The  story,  indeed,  is  self-contradictory  ; 
it  is  not  unUke  the  John  who  wanted  to 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  burn  the 
Samaritans,  but  totally  unlike  the  John 
who  was  at  the  same  time  writing  a  Gos- 
pel and  Epistles  breathing  charity  to 
every  creature.  The  so-called  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  (Books  I.  c.  9)  not  only 
forbid  women  to  bathe  with  men,  but 
they  further  advise  Christian  women 
"  not  to  bathe  without  occasion,  nor 
often,  nor  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  nor,  if 
possible,  every  day."  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (whose  date  is  uncertain),  in  its 
thirtieth  canon,  prohibits  all  clerics,  ascet- 
ics, and  every  male  Christian,  from  wash- 
ing in  the  same  baths  as  women.  The 
synod  adds  that  this  habit  is  considered 
reproachful  even  by  the  pagans.  The 
best  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  had  made 
laws  against  it,  and  it  may  be  recollected 
that  Cicero  speaks  warmly  against  its 
evils  in  his  De  Officiis.  The  council  "  in 
Trullo"  renewed  this  canon  as  its  own 
seventy-seventh  canon,  in  the  year  692, 
ordering  the  degradation  of  every  cleric, 
and  the  excommunication  of  every  lay- 
man, who  dared  to  violate  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain, from  many  references  through- 
out the  sermons  of  the  great  doctors 
and  lives  of  the  saints,  between  the 
fourth  and  seventh  centuries,  that  the 
public  baths  were  used  by  the  Christians 
generally,  although  the  greatest  number 
of  the  professed  ascetics  rigorously  ab- 
stained, as  St.  Epiphanius  says  in  his 
Panarion,  from  either  public  or  private 
bathing.  Theodoret  gives  a  story  of  the 
Arian  Bishop  Eunomius,  which  belongs 
to  the  same  epoch  as  the  Panarion.  Eu- 
nomius was  so  unpopular  with  the  Chris- 
tian majority  in  Samosata,  who  were 
nearly  all  Catholics,  that  scarcely  any 
Christian  of  repute  or  social  standing 
would  go  to  church.  One  day,  when  he 
was  in  the  baths,  he  saw  that  many  per- 
sons stood  waiting  without.  He  seems 
to  have  fancied  that  they  refrained  from 
bathing  at  the  same  time  out  of  respect 
to  his  august  office,  for  he  kindly  told  his 
servants  to  bid  them  enter  freely  and 
bathe  with  him.  They  still  continued  to 
stand  silently  at  the  edge,  as  if  wait- 
ing ;  and  he,  out  of  consideration  — 
still  thinking  their  respect  withheld  them 
—  hastily  left  the  water.  The  Chris- 
tians, however,  refused  to  enter  until 
all  the  water  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  bath  refilled,  fearing  that  their  bodies 
might  be  polluted  with  his  heresy  if  they 
used  the  water  in  which  he  had  bathed 


himself.  A  century  later,  St.  Gaudentius 
of  Brescia,  in  one  of  his  sermons  advis- 
ing Christians  to  sanctify  all  their  actions 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  tells  them  to 
use  it  also  "  at  the  bath  when  you  come  in, 
and  when  you  go  out." 

When  the  monks,  in  later  times,  studied 
the  lives  of  the  early  solitaries  of  the 
fourth  century,  they  were  shocked  at  the 
discovery  of  their  own  declension  from 
primitive  dirt  and  purity.  "  Our  fathers," 
says  the  Abbot  Alexander,  "  never  washed 
their  faces,  but  we  frequent  the  public 
baths."  Mr.  Lecky  quotes  from  The 
Spiritual  Meadow  the  significant  story  of 
Abbot  Theodosius.  At  his  urgent  prayer, 
God  once  suddenly  opened  a  stream  ;  as 
soon  as  his  monks  began  to  use  it,  not  for 
drinking  only,  hvX  for  washing,  the  stream 
miraculously  dried  up.  They  had  dug  a 
pit  in  which  to  bathe  themselves.  As 
soon  as  they  had  filled  up  this  incentive 
to  luxury,  the  water  again  flowed.  It  was 
the  luxury  of  the  act  which  they  feared. 
Could  any  one  have  convinced  these  sim- 
ple men  that  washing  is  as  necessary  to 
bodily  soundness  as  drinking  is,  the 
legend  would  not  have  recorded  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  water  the  moment  they  be- 
gan to  dig  a  bath. 

The  only  persons  to  whom  bathing  was 
actually  prohibited  by  the  legislation  of 
the  early  church  were  the  penitents  and 
the  catechumens.  The  penitents  were 
ordered  to  refrain  from  the  bath  until  the 
day  of  the  absolution  and  restoration  : 
their  bodily  uncleanness  was  to  remain 
upon  them  as  a  symbol  and  reminder  of 
their  spiritual  uncleanness.  The  catechu- 
mens who  were  under  preparation  for 
baptism  at  Easter  were  obliged  to  abstain 
from  the  bath  throughout  Lent,  until  the 
day  on  which  the  Saviour  washed  the  feet 
of  his  apostles,  Maundy-Thursday.  This 
had  become  a  fixed  custom  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  for  the  reason 
of  it  was  one  of  those  series  of  questions 
put  by  Januarius  to  St.  Augustine,  to 
which  the  great  African  gave  those 
answers,  so  full  of  liberality  and  of  com- 
mon-sense, which  compose  his  two  long 
epistles  Ad  Janiiariu)n  (54  and  s^. 
*'  You  ask  me,"  he  writes,  "  whence  origi- 
nated the  custom  of  using  the  bath  on 
that  day.  ,  When  I  think  over  it,  nothing 
occurs  to  me  as  more  probable  than  that 
it  was  intended  to  avoid  that  offence  to 
decency  which  must  be  given  at  the  bap- 
tismal font,  if  the  bodies  of  those  to  whom 
it,  as  sacrament,  is  to  be  administered, 
are  not  cleansed  on  some  preceding  day 
from    the   uncleanness    they    have  con- 
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tracted  through  their  long  abstinence  from 
washings  during  Lent.  And  this  once 
granted  to  those  who  are  about  to  receive 
baptism,  others  desired  to  join  them  in 
the  luxury  of  a  bath." 

When  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert  were  rendered  into  Latin,  and 
studied  in  the  western  nations,  the  west- 
ern character  offered  some  amount  of  op- 
position to  the  dirty  element  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  hermits.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  St.  Caesarius  of  Aries, 
who  had  been  educated  in  that  centre  of 
Galilean  intelligence  (and  as  M.  Michelet 
will  have  it  of  Galilean  rationalism),  the 
splendid  monastery  of  Lerins,  where  he 
had  nearly  destroyed  himself  by  ascetic 
austerity,  drew  up  two  rules,  one  for 
monks,  and  the  other  for  virgins.  He 
had  himself  in  his  life  founded  two  nun- 
neries, and  placed  his  own  sister  Caesaria 
over  the  convent  at  Aries  as  first  abbess. 
In  his  eleventh  regulation  for  her  nuns, 
he  so  far  modifies  the  savage  oriental  ex- 
ample as  to  order  that  the  nuns  shall 
never  use  bathing  "unless  it  is  prescribed 
by  the  physician."  In  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  Reculfus,  Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  included  cleanliness  amongst  the  du- 
ties he  commended  to  his  clergy  in  his 
Instnictio7ts.  The  fourth  section  begins 
with  the  quotation  from  Isaiah  :  "  Be  ye 
clean,  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  " 
(Isaiah  Hi.  11).  Reculfus  goes  on  to  say  : 
"•  You  must  not  suppose  that  this  refers 
only  to  the  cleansing  of  the  chalice  and 
paten,  wherein  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  consecrated  ;  it  refers  also  to 
personal  cleanliness.  We  have  a  frail 
vessel,  that  is,  our  body,  which  we  ought 
always  to  keep  clean  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care."  By  the  eleventh  century, 
the  difference  between  the  refined  and 
aristocratic  Benedictine  of  the  West  and 
the  fathers  of  monasticism  in  the  East 
had  become  as  wide  as  the  difference  be- 
tween a  gentleman  and  a  mudlark  in 
modern  London  in  regard  to  bodily  clean- 
liness. The  monk  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  evidently  shrunk  from  personal 
uncleanliness  with  the  horror  of  any 
modern  historian  ;  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
different  home  delights  and  home  occu- 
pations which  each  nation  had  to  leave 
behind  to  join  other  nations  in  the  Cru- 
sades, while  saying  that  the  Welsh  left 
their  hunting,  and  the  Danes  their  drink- 
ing, he  characterizes  the  Scots  as  "  leaving 
their  fellowship  with  lice."  We  should 
have  thought  the  fellowship  was  not  so 
easily  brolcen  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  not 
long  after,  this  kind  of  fellowship  was  still 


taken  as  one  sign  of  saintship  when  dis- 
covered upon  the  dead  body  of  a  martyr. 
It  seems  that  the  East  has  been  as  con- 
servative in  the  early  cult  of  dirt  as  in  so 
many  other  things.  In  a  list  of  the  sins 
of  everyday  life  laid  down  for  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bulgaria,  according  to  Messrs. 
St.  Clair  and  Brophy,  the  fourth  article,  as 
late  as  1869,  still  stood  thus  :  "  It  is  a  sin 
to  wash  a  child  before  he  has  come  to  the 
age  of  reason."  The  canonical  age  of 
reason  is  seven.  The  Bulgarian  child 
has  a  bath  of  salt  at  his  birth,  but  no 
other  bath  at  all  until  seven  years  after. 
With  the  female  Christian  It  seems  to  be 
even  worse.  The  bride,  on  the  Friday 
before  her  marriage,  takes  "  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time  in  her  life  "  a  complete 
bath  ;  her  two  bridemaids  may  look  on, 
but  may  not  share  in  the  ablution.  Al- 
though until  the  seventh  year  a  child  may 
not  be  touched  with  water,  the  washing 
of  face,  hands,  and  feet  is  permitted  after 
that  period.  Thie  cleansing  of  the  whole 
body,  however,  is  regarded  as  a  great  sin 
either  for  male  or  female,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  bride-elect.  Possibly 
the  dirty  habit  is  connected  with  some 
dread  of  washing  away  baptism.  How- 
ever, it  is  plain  that  in  this  case  dirt  must 
be  considered  as  "  next  to  godliness."  All 
desire  to  be  clean  must  still  be  reckoned 
by  men  and  women  how  living,  as  by  the 
ancient  hermits  in  the  Thebaic!,  as  a  lust 
of  the  flesh.  According  to  the  universal 
experience  of  mothers  and  nurses  in  the 
western  nations,  expressed  in  so  many 
nursery  rhymes  and  tales  and  pictures, 
the  very  reverse  is  true.  They  tell  us, 
and  perhaps  our  own  young  recollections 
sanction  their  assertion,  that  a  desire  to 
remain  dirty,  a  hatred  of  the  bother  and 
the  pain  of  being  cleansed,  is  an  instinct 
of  the  natural  man  which  reappears  in 
each  of  the  species  from  the  day  he  feels 
the  smart  of  soap  and  water  or  the  rough 
pressure  of  a  towel.  "The  little  birds 
never  cry  !  "  said  the  perplexed  nurse  to 
her  screaming  charge.  "  Because  they 
are  never  washed,"  the  natural  foe  of  soap 
incontinently  and  wittily  replied. 


From  Macmlllan's  Magazine. 
TRADITIONS   OF   STERNE  AND   BUNYAN. 

Sterne  and  Bunyan  !  Two  names 
more  widely  apart  —  two  men  of  genius 
more  uniy.ce  in  character  and  life  —  we 
can  scarcely  find  in  our  whole  world  of 
reading.     Even  in  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
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they  would  hardly  tolerate  each  other. 
If  we  allowed  such  ghosts  to  meet,  the 
clerical  wit  and  worldling  would  certainly 
throw  some  wild  jests  at  the  Baptist  fan- 
atic ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  grave  Pil- 
grim looking  thunder-clouds  at  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Levity  of  Vanity  Fair.  I  will 
quickly  explain  why  I  have,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  reader,  placed  these  two 
names  together.  I  can  show  Sterne  in 
the  act  of  sketching  character  close  to 
my  village,  and  it  so  happens  that  tradi- 
tionary footsteps  of  John  Bunyan  may  be 
found  in  the  same  locality,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance brings  the  two  men  —  the  two 
writers  —  before  me  with  strange,  intense 
reality. 

Yorrck  is  still,  and  evermore,  "  the 
keen  observer,  the  arch  humorist ;  "  the 
master  of  pathos,  the  magician  of  the  pen. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  have  rolled 
away  since  he  breathed  his  last  in  the 
Bond  Street  lodging.  Yet  only  the  other 
day  —  on  the  iSth  of  June,  1870  —  the 
world  welcomed  some  vague  account  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  two  ladies  who 
have  left  but  faint  traces  of  their  exist- 
ence in  a  little  Fren-ch  town.  Think  what 
we  will  of  the  man,  the  fascination  of  the 
artist  is  living  now,  a  century  after  his 
death.  No  apology  is  needed  when  I 
offer  new  facts  about  Laurence  Sterne 
and  his  Uncle  Toby  —  facts  which  show 
us  the  very  spot  where  the  great  humour- 
ist made  his  outlines  from  real  life. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  possessor  of  a 
romantic  imagination  might  have  been 
greatly  delighted  by  a  visit  to  Preston 
Castle,  near  the  village  of  Preston,  in 
Hertfordshire.  This  old  country-house 
was  then  unoccupied,  and  standing,  for- 
saken and  dilapidated,  in  the  midst  of  its 
still  beautiful  gardens.  A  narrow  lane, 
running  south  from  Preston,  led  you  to  a 
simple  lodge.  You  then  passed  through 
meadows,  well  fenced  with  hawthorn  and 
holly,  to  the  north  front  of  the  house. 
Over  a  low,  strong  hedge  of  sweetbriar, 
you  saw  a  massive  grey  porch,  a  little 
overhung  with  Virginia  creeper;  vener- 
able casements  looking  out  on  the  broad 
carriage-road  which  led  to  the  hall-door, 
and  a  circle  of  flower-beds  with  a  central 
sun-dial.  Wide  walks,  fair  lawns,  huge 
ever-greens,  each  one  a  kingdom  of 
leaves,  met  the  eye  as  you  entered  the 
gates.  Well  do'  I  remember  those 
grounds,  and  the  wood  of  pines  and 
chestnuts  at  the  end  of  them  !  In  the 
gardens,  one  saw  everywhere  a  happy 
blending  of  modern  art  with  the  dear, 
okl,  stately  formality  of  other  days.     But 


the  house  had  suffered  loss  at  the  hands 
of  some  individual  who  had  preferred 
convenience  to  the  charms  of  antiquity  ; 
and  had  been  still  more  injured  by  an- 
other, who  had  given  a  castellated  front 
to  a  pile  half  manorial,  half  Georgian. 
Preston  Castle,  when  I  remember  it, 
stood  silent  and  forsaken,  a  fit  haunt  for 
the  ghosts  of  my  childish  imagination. 
The  ancient  hall,  and  many  chambers 
centuries  old,  were  on  the  north  side  ; 
on  the  south  were  the  Georgian  rooms. 
Even  there,  one's  footsteps  echoed 
strangel)',  and  the  mid-day  sun,  passing 
into  them  through  an  outer  blind  of  sweet 
roses,  starry  jasmins,  and  climbing 
creepers,  cculd  not  lighten  the  gloom 
within.  The  sight  of  the  mildewed  walls, 
the  faded,  falling  papers,  the  blank,  de- 
serted hearth,  would  have  saddened  any 
heart  but  that  of  a  child,  full  of  "life, 
and  whim,  and  gaiete  de  ca^icrP  What 
story  have  I  to  tell  of  this  ghostly  place  ? 
Not  the  story  of  many  a  pleasant  summer 
afternoon  spent  there  with  those  who 
have  departed  hence.  It  is  the  story  of 
Uncle  Toby  —  the  Uncle  Toby  of  real 
life  ;  one  which  I  heard  from  lips  now 
silent,  and  which  I  know  to  be  true. 

In  the  days  of  Laurence  Sterne,  the 
owner  of  Preston  Castle  was  a  certain 
Captain  Hinde,  who  was  at  once  the  old 
soldier  and  the  country  gentleman.  My 
father,  who  lived  near  the  village  of 
Preston,  was  told  by  the  late  Lord  Dacre, 
of  The  Hoo,  in  Hertfordshire,  that  this 
Captain  Hinde  "  v/as  Sterne's  Uncle 
Toby.".  Much  interested,  my  father 
asked  many  questions,  and  ascertained 
that  the  fact  was  well  known  to  the  Lord 
Dacre  of  the  "  Tristram  Shandy"  period, 
and  had  been  transmitted  in  the  Dacre 
family  from  father  to  son.  His  lordship 
added,  that  a  very  old  man  named  Pil- 
grim, who  had  spent  his  young  days  iii 
the  service  of  Captain  Hinde,  might  be 
found  some  few  miles  from  The  Hoo, 
and  that  he  would  be  able  to  give  cer- 
tainty and  interest  to  the  story  from  his 
early  recollections.  My  father  sought 
an  interview  with  Pilgrim,  the  venerable 
patriarch  of  a  lonely  little  village,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  long  conversation  gath- 
ered evidence  which  clearly  traced  my 
Uncle  Toby  to  a  real-life  residence  at 
Preston  Castle.  I  will  give  the  most 
striking  part  of  this  evidence  as  it  was 
handed  down  to  me.  Some  of  its  details 
have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  but 
I  have  added  nothing  to  the  facts  re- 
tained by  my  memory. 

Pilgrim,   in   his   youth,  had    an   uncle 
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who  was  butler  at  The  Hoo,  some  five 
miles  from  Preston.  This  uncle  well  re- 
membered the  famous  Mr.  Sterne  as  one 
of  Lord  Dacre's  visitors,  and  once  heard 
him  conversing  with  his  noble  host  about 
*'  Tristram  Shandy." 

"  And  how  could  you  imagine  such  a 
character  as  my  Uncle  Toby  .'* "  asked 
Lord  Dacre. 

"It  was  drawn  from  life,"  said  Mr. 
Sterne.  '"  It  is  the  portrait  of  your  lord- 
ship's neighbour,  Captain  Hinde." 

And  the  odd  book,  which  amazed, 
amused,  and  delighted  the  great  world 
so  long  ago,  and  the  name  of  which  is 
still  so  familiar,  was  vividly  called  to 
remembrance  by  much  that  Pilgrim  told 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  old  mas- 
ter. Eccentric — full  of  military  habits 
and  recollections  —  simple-hearted,  be- 
nevolent, and  tenderly  kind  to  the  dumb 
creatures  of  the  earth  and  air,  Captain 
Hinde  was  a  veritable  Uncle  Toby.  He 
gave  the  embattled  front  to  his  house  — 
the  labourers  on  his  land  were  called 
from  the  harvest-field  by  notes  of  the 
bugle,  and  a  battery  was  placed  at  the 
end  of  his  garden.  The  animated  old 
soldier,  who  was  delighted  to  talk  of  bat- 
tles and  sieges,  was  full  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary love  for  all  living  things. 
Finding  that  a  bullfinch  had  built  her 
nest  in  the  garden-hedge,  close  to  his 
battery,  he  specially  ordered  his  men 
not  to  fire  the  guns  until,  the  little  birds 
had  flown.  To  fire  these  guns  was  his 
frequent  amusement,  but  he  would  not 
allow  a  sound  to  disturb  the  feathered 
family.  This  and  other  anecdotes  great- 
ly pleased  my  father.  They  reminded 
him  of  the  generous  heart  which  gave 
even  the  poor  house-fly  life  from  its 
boundless  wealth  of  feeling.  In  short. 
Uncle  Toby  stood  before  him  —  clearly 
and  forcibly  drawn  by  a  poor  old  villager. 
No  reasonable  mind  could  throw  any 
doubt  on  the  curious  tale  so  strangely 
saved  from  oblivion. 

Preston  Castle  is  now  numbered  with 
the  things  that  have  been  and  are  not. 
It  was  pulled  down  many  years  ago,  and 
its  picturescjue  gardens  and  luxuriant 
shrubberies  were  turned  into  common 
meadow  ground.  All  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Captain  Hinde  have  passed  away, 
and  a  rural  memorial  points  out  their 
last  resting-place  in  the  parish  church  of 
Hitchin.  A  few  old  cottagers  still  talk 
of  their  benevolence  and  eccentricity. 
An  Irish  tramper,  who  died  in  Hitchin 
workhouse,  spoke  of  them  with  lively  re- 
spect and  gratitude.     I  have  never  for- 


gotten that  woman's  look,  as  she  men- 
tioned their  names.  "  Something  of 
blessing  and  of  prayer  "  might  be  seen 
in  her  dark  violet  eyes,  as,  glancing  up- 
wards, she  said  — 

"  They  was  the  rale,  ould  gintry,  dear, 
was  the  Hindes  !  They  was  a  Gover- 
mint  family.  .  .  .  There's  the  world's 
differ  between  them  and  the  new  people 
about.  .  .  .  And   don't  I  remimber  poor 

Mrs.  W ,  almost  the  last   of  them  — 

the  blessed  lady  —  the  rale  gintlewoman  ? 
Sure  she's  opened  the  gates  of  heaven 
for  herself  by  all  she  did  for  us  poor 
crathurs.  .  .  ,  Rist  her  sowl  in  glory  !  " 
—  This  was  the  last  honour  paid  to  the 
Hindes.  They  certainly  inherited  the 
kind,  generous  virtues  of  Uncle  Toby  — 
good  gifts  which  can  make  the  most 
whimsical  peculiarities  dear  to  us. 

I  will  now  venture  to  glance  at  the 
conjectures  of  those  who  have  sought  to 
find  originals  for  the  Tristram  gallery. 
Let  Thackeray  speak  first :  "  The  most 
picturesque  and  delightful  parts  of 
Sterne's  writings  we  owe  to  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  military  life.  Trim's  mon' 
tero  cap,  and  Le  Fevre's  sword,  and  dear 
Uncle  Toby's  roquelaure,  are  doubtless 
reminiscences  of  the  boy  who  had  lived 
with  the  followers  of  William  and  Marl- 
borough, and  had  beat  time  with  his  lit- 
tle feet  to  the  fifes  of  Ramillies  in  Dub- 
lin barrack-yard,  or  played  with  the  torn 
flags  and  halberds  of  Malplaquet  on  the 
parade-ground  at  Clonmel."  Twice 
Thackeray  gave  us  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
EngUsh  Humourists,"  from  which  this 
passage  is  taken.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
has  published  a  biography  of  Sterne,  con- 
taining much  information  never  before 
collected.  This  biography  has  done  good 
service  to  the  memory  of  the  Shandean 
hero  who  was  at  once  the  admiration  and 
the  scandal  of  his  day.  In  vain  does 
Thackeray  pass  sentence  in  immortal 
words  of  brilliant  satire  and  severity. 
We  read  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  two  volumes, 
andfeel  a  kindness  for  the  strange,  way- 
ward genius  whose  worst  faults  were  en- 
couraged by  his  age.  We  follow  Yorick 
through  his  years  of  provincial  obscurity 
to  his  London  carnival  of  flattery  and 
feasting.  We  see  the  gay,  wicked  world 
doing  its  best  to  spoil  the  little  good  in 
that  sentimenal  heart  —  to  stimulate 
that  erratic  humour  to  wilder  and  wilder 
flights  of  folly  and  irreverence.  And 
then  we  think  with  painful  pity  of  the 
death-bed  in  the  Bond  Street  lodging- 
house.  There  the  prince  of  jesters  and 
sentimentalists  died  slowly,  without  the 
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sympathy  of  wife,  daughter,  or  friend  — 
with  only  a  hired  nurse  and  a  footman 
beside  —  personifications  of  indifference 
and  curiosity.  Perhaps  in  that  last 
scene  the  poor  player  would  willingly 
have  exchanged  lives  and  deaths  with 
some  faithful,  simple,  boorish  Yorkshire 
Curate  !  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  first  volume,  Ensign  Roger 
Sterne,  father  of  Laurence  Sterne,  is  in- 
troduced to  us  as  the  prototype  of  Uncle 
Toby.  The  chapter  opens  with  an  ab- 
stract from  the  memorandum  of  family 
history  given  by  the  great  humourist  to 
his  daughter  Lydia  :  —  "  My  father  was  a 
smart  little  man  —  active  to  the  last  de- 
gree in  all  exercises  —  most  patient  of 
fatigue  and  disappointments,  of  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  give  him  full  meas- 
ure. He  was  in  his  temper  somewhat 
rapid  and  hasty,  but  of  a  kindly,  sweet 
disposition  ;  void  of  all  designs,  and  so 
innocent  in  his  own  intentions  that  he 
suspected  no  one  ;  so  that  you  might 
have  cheated  him  ten  times  a  day  if  nine 
had  not  been  sufficient  for  your  purpose." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  asks :  "  Can  anyone 
doubt  but  that  this  genial  and  spirited 
little  sketch,  which  seems  to  overflow 
with  a  tender  yearning  and  affection,  is 
the  original  design  for  that  larger  canvas 
from  which  stands  out  the  richly-col- 
oured, firmly-painted,  and  exquisitely- 
finished  figure  of  Uncle  Toby  ?  ....  It 
requires  no  great  penetration  to  guess 
that  the  same  gentle  images  must  have 
been  rising  before  him  while  he  sat  at 
his  desk  in  his  Sutton  vicarage,  suffusing 
his  eyes  and  softening  his  heart,  as  he 
thus  filled  in  the  portrait  of  the  brave  of- 
ficer who  had  also  served  in  the  Flanders 
wars  :  — '  My  Uncle  Toby  was  a  man 
patient  of  injuries,  not  from  want  of 
courage.  I  know  no  man  under  whose 
arm  I  would  sooner  have  taken  shelter. 
Nor  did  this  arise  from  any  obtuseness 
or  insensibility  of  his  intellectual  parts. 
But  he  was  of  a  peaceful,  placid  nature, 
no  jarring  elements  in  it ;  all  was  mixed 
up  so  kindly  within  him  ;  my  Uncle  Toby 
had  scarce  heart  to  retaliate  on  a  fly.' 
Then  follows  the  famous  incident  of  the 
fly,  and  its  subsequent  happy  discharge 
into  that  world  which  was  wide  enough 
both  for  itself  and  its  captor.  Contrast- 
ing the  two  brothers,  he  says  that  Mr. 
Shandy  was  quite  the  opposite  of  his 
brother  'in  this  patient  endurance  of 
wrongs. '  .  .  .  .  He  was  tett  years  old,, 
Tristram  writes,  when  the  fly  adventure 
happened,  which  might  indeed  have  been 
a  little  incident  in  Ensign  Sterne's  life  ; 


for  it  is  very  consistent  with  his  'kindly, 
sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  design. ' 
But  my  Uncle  Toby,  with  all  this  gentle- 
ness, could  yet  rouse  himself  when  the 
occasion  called  for  a  necessary  display  of 
temper  ;  and  thus  he  was  always  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  Coporal '  Trim,-  ex- 
cepting when  he  happened  to  be  very  an- 
gry with  him." 

"  Putting  this  picture  beside  the  origi- 
nal," continues  the  biographer,  "  we  see 
that  Ensign  Roger  Sterne,  with  '  that 
kindly,  sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  de- 
sign '  (words  which  in  themselves  come 
sweetly  and  melodiously  off  the  lips), 
could  nevertheless  be  in  his  '  temper 
somewhat  rapid  and  hasty.'  .  .  .  It  breaks 
out,  does  this  likeness,  in  innumerable 
little  touches  —  hints,  rather,  and  delicate 

shadowings Like   the  famous  Sir 

Roger,  of  Addison's  make,  this  figure  of 
my  Uncle  Toby,  starting  somewhat  mist- 
ily, fills  in  as  it  goes,  with  a  v^/-onderful 
clearness  and  brilliancy.  He  scarcely 
knew  at  the  outset  how  it  would  grow  un- 
der his  hands." 

I  feel  sure  that  these  conjectures  con- 
vey a  measure  of  truth.  But  they  do  not 
in  the  least  set  aside  the  Dacre  tradition. 
"  The  scenery  and  costume  of  Queen 
Anne's  wars  " — "  the  Ramillie  wig, "  ''  the 
blue  and  gold  suit  laid  by  in  the  great 
campaign  trunk,  and  which  was  magnifi- 
cently laced  down  the  sides  in  the  mode 
of  King  Williani's  reign"  —  "the  won- 
derful scarlet  roquelaure  in  which  Cap- 
tain Shandy  mounted  guard  in  the 
trenches  before  the  gates  of  St.  Nicholas  " 

—  all  these  things  had  most  likely  been 
long  treasured  in  Sterne's  memory  be- 
fore he  sat  down  to  write  the  first  page  of 
his  "  Tristram. "  A  clever  litterateur 
would  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  the 
recollections  of  his  childhood,  vague  as 
they  might  be,  and  to  blend  them  with 
studies  of  character  made  at  a  later  time 
of  life. 

The  reader  will  now  stand  with  me  at 
the  old  gates  of  Preston  Castle.  At  the 
southern  side  of  those  broad  meadows 
we  can  rebuild,  in  fancy,  the  quaint,  em- 
battled residence.  And  we  may  see  a 
tall,  thin,  strange  figure  passing  out  into 
the  narrow  lane,  hedged  with  hawthorn 
and  holly.  It  is  Yorick  going  back  to 
The  Hoo.  ~  Those  sly,  comic  features 
which  La vater  speaks  of  —  the  expressive 
features  of  "  the  arch,  satirical   Sterne  " 

—  wear  a  look  of  triumphant  humour. 
He  has  just  made  a  sketch  of  Captain 
Hinde,  and  feels  that  it  will  be  his  mas- 
terpiece.    The  work  wiU  be  true  to  na- 
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sand  graceful  touches  of  his  unique  pen- 
cil, and  give  it  the  rich  costume  and  col- 
our of  the  bygone  days  of  Marlborough. 
The  bright  eyes  of  Yorick's  pale  face 
grow  brighter  with  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  and  he  rides  away  in  his  gayest 
mood,  certain  to  be  more  brilliant  than 
ever  at  Lord  Dacre's. 

We    who   thus  dreamily  stared   at  the 
Preston  gates,  and  call  up  the  shadows  of 
Laurence  Sterne  and  Captain  Hinde,  may, 
tin  a  moment,  cast  behind  us  another  hun- 
Ired  years.     We    shall  then  see  close    to 
IS  a  marvellous  man,  whose  face  and  fig- 
ire,    homely   though    they    be,    are    yet 
touched  by  the   rays  from   the    Celestial 
!ity.     Within   a  few  hundred   yards   of 
[those  gates,  and  in  the  midst   of  a   thick 
■wood  which  borders  the  Castle  meadows, 
[is  a  green  space  called  "  Bunyan's  Dell.  " 
^In  this  hollow  in   the  wilderness  a  thou- 
sand people  would  once  assemble  to  listen 
to  their  Baptist  —  the  inspired  Tinker   of 
Bedford.     A  Protestant  may  admire  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  or  the  gentle  St.  Francis,  and 
the  most  severe  Churchman    must  give 
lue  honour  to  the  memory  of  John  Bun- 
ran —  the  saint-errant  of   Dissent.     Any- 
>ne  who   reads   his  life  may  see  that  he 
lived  through  his  own  spiritual  romance, 
iurrounded    by    the  wild   passions   and 
)lind  bigotry  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
*'  his  pure  and  powerful  mind  "  fought  a 
[good   fight  with   Apollyon,    passed  with 
Itrembling  anguish  through  the   Valley  of 
|the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  escaped  se- 
rene   and  blameless  from    Vanity    Fair. 
f'No  doubt  the  "  Meeters  "  who  came  to 
|the  Preston  wood  to  hear  Bunyan's  rous- 
ing and   searching   sermons   understood 
|Viery  well  that  he  was  the  Christian  hero 
)f  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."      Living  in 
[ertfordshire,   from    sixteen    to   twenty 
[ipiiles  from  Bedford,  they  would  probably 
mow  much  of  his  history.     A  prisoner  for 
iNonconformity  and  illegal  preaching,Bun 
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release.  All  honor  to  the  wise,  kind 
Churchman  !  Wise  and  kind  people,  hav- 
ing read  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  felt 
that  the  writer  had  heart  and  intellect  for 
a  broad  Catholic  faith,  and  that  nothing 
would  narrow  him  into  a  mischievous 
sectarian.  So  he  left  the  dismal  old  gaol 
on  Bedford  Bridge,  and  went  out  into 
the  world  as  a  preacher.  It  was  prob- 
ably some  time  after  this  release  in  167 1 
that  Bishop  Bunyan,  as  he  was  popularly 
called,  made  Hertfordshire  part  of  his 
diocese.  Justices  and  constables  paid 
tribute  to  his  character  by  allowing  him 
to  preach  in  several  counties.  But  as  the 
times  were  full  of  danger,  he  was  often 
obliged  to  travel  in  disguise,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  his  pastorate  met  during  the  night, 
and  in  places  from  which  they  might 
easily  escape.  One  such  place  was  found 
in  Preston  Wood,  three  miles  from 
Hitchin.  When  we  look  at  "  Bunyan's 
Dell "  we  can  see  the  midnight  "  Meeters," 
and  their  preacher.  The  dense  thicket  of 
trees  around  —  the  starry  sky  —  the  mul- 
titude of  enthusiasts  half  buried  in  shadow 
—  this  is  a  scene  to  inspire  John  Bunyan 
with  the  best  of  "his  powerful  and  pierc- 
ing words."  Such  words,  though  drawn 
from  the  common  language  of  tinker  and 
peasant,  can  work  wonders.  We  feel 
that  they  would  probably  make  a  more 
lasting  impression  than  any  one  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Yorick's  "dramatic  ser- 
mons, "  preached  before  judge,  ambassa- 
dor, or  king.  Like  Dante,  Bunyan  is  able 
to  produce  a  sublime  effect  and  a  strong 
sense  of  reality  by  a  few  bold,  abrupt 
touches.  He  has  come,  like  the  great 
Florentine,  from  /a  vailed' abisso  dolorosa^ 
and  he  tells  of  its  horrors  with  the  vivid 
brevity  of  intense  feeling.  Let  me  read 
a  passage  from  his  "  Sermons  on  the 
Greatness  of  the  Soul :  " — 

"  Once  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  two  per- 
sons whom  I  knew  in  hell ;  and  methought 
I  saw  a  continual  dropping,  as  of  great 


an  had  spent  twelve  weary  years  in  Bed- 1  drops  of  fire,  hghting  upon  them  in  .their 


ord  gaol.  Though  not  shut  up  in  the  Ve 
netian  pozsi,  he  must  have  suffered  se- 
erely  in  his  dull,   dark,  damp  chamber, 
uilt  over  the  river.     There,  with  only  two 
ooks  —  the  Bible  and  "  Foxe's  Book  of 
artyrs  "  —  he  g^ve  himself  up  to  stud- 
es  more  absorbing  than   those  which  en- 
;deared  the  "  Martin  Tower  "  to  the  "  Wiz- 
ard   Earl     of    Northumberland. "      And 
lere  he  resolved  to  remain  "until   the 
oss  grew  on  his  eyebrows  "  rather  than 
promise   not   to   preach.     At   length  Dr. 
Barlowe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is 
said  to  have  obtained  his  unconditional 


sore  distress.  Oh,  words  are 
thoughts  are  wanting  —  imagination  and 
fancy  are  poor  things  here  !  Hell  is  an- 
other place  than  any  alive  can  think." 

This  is  truly  Dantesque.  But  Bunyan 
devoted  his  Dantesque  genius  to  the  lov- 
ing purpose  of  an  Evangelist. 

Shall  we  contrast  the  "glorious 
dreamer "  with  the  historian  of  the 
Shandys  ?  —  the  grave,  devout  pilgrim, 
with  the  gay  trifler  who  made  the  Senti- 
mental Journey.?  Let  us  not  contrast  — 
nor  judge  —  nor  moralize.  Many  of  us 
have  a    library    in    which  we   receive  a 
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large  company  of  illustrious  men  and 
women.  If  we  have  known  them  from 
childhood,  as  dear,  familiar  friends,  we 
shall  think  of  them  in  their  best  mo- 
ments, and  regard  them  with  unfailing 
charity.  If  we  possess  the  least  trifle 
which  belongs  to  the  life  or  literary  his- 
tory of  any  one  of  them,  we  shall  value 
it  as  a  priceless  treasure.  In  this  spirit,  I 
delight  to  find  the  tradition  of  Bunyan's 
Dell,  and  to  rescue  from  the  darkness 
and  dust  of  years,  the  curious  old  por- 
trait of  Captain  Hinde  —  Sterne's  Uncle 
Toby. 


From  The  Spectator. 
STATION    AMUSEMENTS     IN     NEW    ZEA- 
LAND.* 

No  book  of  all  the  multitude  that  have 
been  written  about  colonial  life,  made 
people  in  England  understand  it  so  well 
as  Lady  Barker's  Station  Life  in  New 
Zealand.  It  told  them  exactly  the  things 
which  they  wanted  to  know,  in  the  pleas- 
antest,  brightest,  cheeriest  way  ;  it  made 
the  interests,  the  occupations,  the  anxie- 
ties, the  resources  of  the  distant  island 
colony  as  real  as  our  own,  and  as  near  as 
the  next  street,  and  it  fixed  attention 
upon  two  persons  as  effectually  as  any 
novel  could  do.  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  great  snowstorm  of  1867,  as  Lady 
Barker  has  told  the  story  of  it?  —  taking 
us  with  her  through  every  phase,  from 
surprise  at  the  persistency  of  the  snow- 
flakes,  to  the  despair  of  the  great  white 
burial,  the  famine  within  the  house,  the 
ruin  without,  and  the  terrible  revelation  of 
destruction  among  the  "  mobs  "  of  starved 
and  smothered  sheep.  The  occupations 
and  interests  of  the  successive  seasons, 
the  healthful  exercise,  the  beautiful  cli- 
mate, in  spite  of  its  high  winds  and  the 
calamity  of  the  snow,  the  constant  busi- 
ness without  overwork,  the  charm  and 
refinement  of  the  home  picture  which 
Lady  Barker  painted  so  delicately,  so  sim- 
ply, set  the  book  apart  from  all  preceding 
colonial  books,  and  made  New  Zealand 
decidedly  the  favourite  among  the  colo- 
nies in  popular  imagination. 

Since  the  author's  return  to  England 
she  has  been  frequently  asked,  "  How 
did  you  amuse  yourself  up  at  the  sta- 
tion .''  "     Her  present  work  is  a  compre- 

*  Station  A  musemcnts  in  New  Zealand.  By  Lady 
Barker,  Avithor  of  "Station  Life  in  New  Zealand," 
"Stories  About,"  "Ribbon  Stories,"  &c.  London: 
WiUiam  Hunt  &  Co. 


hensive  answer  to  the  general  question, 
an  account  of  the  simple  pleasures  which 
"  were  composed  of  a  solid  layer  of  use- 
fulness underneath  the  froth  of  fun  and 
frolic,"  and  which  might  indeed  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  play  rather 
than  work.  In  that  probably  lay  the 
secret  of  the  amusingness  of  these  amuse- 
ments ;  they  are  so  real,  and  so  reason- 
able. Boredom  seems  to  be  an  unknown 
element  in  lives  of  this  kind,  and  animal 
spirits,  the  power  of  enjoying,  to  be  al- 
ways present,  and  predominant  over  all 
care,  anxiety,  and  vexation.  If  Lady  Bar- 
ker had  not  included  among  station 
Ainuse77ients  the  story  of  how  they  bought 
"a  run,"  which  turned  out  a  hopeless 
loss  to  them,  and  was  a  disgraceful  swin- 
dle on  the  part  of  the  person  who  sold 
the  run,  we  should  have  thought 'it  out  of 
place  ;  but  she  laughs  at  it  so  heartily, 
she  describes  their  great  expectations, 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  set  off  to 
inspect  their  new  property,  the  difficulties 
at  once  dangerous  and  absurd  which  they 
encountered,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
doing  anything  with  the  Lake-Wanaka 
run  when  they  got  there,  with  such  drol- 
lery, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at 
a  robbery  which  the  victims  make  so 
amusing.  The  whole  scene  of  the  pur- 
chase is  admirably  humourous,  as  good 
as  the  interview  between  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit  and  Scadder  in  the  Eden  Land  Office 
at  New  York ;  with  Lady  Barker  in  the 
background,  delighted  when  her  hus- 
band's use  of  "that  sociable  little  word 
'we,'"  in  his  proposal  to  "go  up  to  the 
run,  and  look  round  it,"  revealed  to  her 
that  she  was  to  go  too,  though  she  adds, 
she  had  prudently  concealed  from  the 
company  that  she'had  ever  had  any  mis- 
givings on  that  point :  — 

"  That  won't  do  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
the  owner  of  the  run; "  I  am  going  to  England 
by  the  next  mail   steamer,  which  you   know 
sails  next  week,  and  the  reason  I  am  literally 
giving  away  my  property  is  that   I  don't  want 
I  any  suspense  or  bother.     Take  it  or  leave  it, 
j  just   as  you    like.      There's   Wilkinson,   and 
i  Fairwright,  and  a  lot  of  others  all  clamouring 
I  for  the  refusal  of  it,  and  I've  only  waited  to 
see  if  you  really  wanted  it  before  closing  with 
Fairwright.      He    is  walking    about   with   a 
cheque  all  ready  filled  up  in  his  pocket,  and 
only  begging  and  praying  me  to  let  him  have 
the  run  on  my  own  terms.     Why,  you  might 
be  weatherbound  or  kept  there  for  a  month, 
and  what  shall  I  do  then  ?     No,  it's  all  just  as 
I've  told  you,  and  you  can  call  it  your  own  to- 
morrow, but  I  can't  possibly  wait  for  you  to  go 
and  look  at  it."    No  words  of  mine  can  give  any 
idea  of  the  tone  of  scorn  in  which  our  guest 
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I  pronounced  these  last  three  words;  as  if  look- 
ing at  an  intended  purchase  was  at  once  the 
meanest  and  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world. 
F seemed  half  ashamed  of  himself  for  his 

proposal,  but  still  he  urged  that  he  never  liked 
to  take   a  leap  in'  the  dark,  backing  up   his 

•  opinion  by  several  world-revered  adages.  — 
*'  That's  all  very  fine,"  chimed  in  our  precious 
business  adviser,  "but  this  transaction  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  the  dark;  here  are  the 
plans  and  the  Government  lease  and  the  trans- 
fer deeds,  all  regular  and  ready."  With  this 
he  produced  the  plans,  and  it  was  all  up  with 

»us.  Who  does  not  know  the  peculiar  smell 
of  tracing-paper,  with  its  suggestions  of  own- 
ership .''  When  these  fresh  and  crackling 
drawings  were  opened  before  us,  they  resem- 
bled nothing  so  much  as  a  veritable  paradise. 
There  shone  the  lake  —  a  brilliant  patch  of 
cobalt  blue  —  bordered  by  outlines  of  vivid 
green  pasture  and  belts  of  timber.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  outskirts,  we  read  the  words, 
"proposed  townships,"  "building  lots,"  "prob- 
able gold-fields,"  "  saw-mills."    Y laid  his 

hand  down  over  a  large  wash  of  light-green 
paint  and  asked,  "  Now,  what  sort  of  country 
is  this;  really  and  truly,  you  know  .-*  "  "  First- 
class  sheep  country,  I  give  you  my  word," 
replied  the  owner,  eagerly;  "  only  wants  to  be 
stocked  for  a  year  or  two." 
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Nothing  but 


Scadder's  toothpick  is 
wanting  to  the  picture  !  The  journey  to 
Lake  Wanaka,  and  what  that  desirable 
property  looked  in  reality,  form  perhaps 
the  most  amusing  portion  of  the  book. 
Its  new  owners  must  have  rather  envied 
Mr.  Fairwright,  who  was  still  walking 
about  with  his  cheque  in  his  pocket.  A 
picnic  in  the  bush,  with  materials  for 
dinner  and  tea  carried  on  one's  saddle- 
bow, must  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  in  the  world.  Lady  Barker  makes 
one  feel  the  elation,  the  delight  of  the 
beautiful  scenery,  of  the  wooded  cliffs, 
the  exquisite  shrubs,  the  ferns  such  as 
we  cannot  at  all  realize,  the  bush-covered 
mountains  rising  to  the  steep,  naked 
cliffs,  which  stand  out  from  the  glacier 
region  of  the  range  that  forms  the  back- 
bone of  the  beautiful  middle  island  ;  and 
then  she  tells  how  vain  it  would  be  to 
try  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  atmosphere 
around,  quivering  in  a  summer  haze  in 
the  valley  beneath,  and  stirred  to  the 
faintest  summer  wind-sighs  as  it  moved 
amonjj  the  pines  and   bushes  overhead. 


attending  over-exertion  could  not   exist 
in  such  an  atmosphere.     One  felt  like  a 
happy  child,  pleased  at  nothing,  content 
to  exist  where  existence  was  a  pleasure." 
Even    the    north-westerly    gales,    which 
blow  with   such    tremendous  force    that 
neither  man  nor  beast  can  face  them,  are 
no  more  than  trifling  drawbacks  to  such 
a  climate  as  this,  for  they  are  always  suc- 
ceeded   by  delicious    rain  and  sparkling 
weather.      Sport  is    scarce  —  indeed,   in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  does  not 
exist  —  but  Lady  Barker  tells  some  cap- 
ital stories  of  pig-stalking,  and  gives    us 
a  delightful  account  of   how  they   went 
eel-fishing,    and    how    the    preparations 
were  in  themselves  alarming,  because  the 
first  enemies  to  be  overcome  were  "  Span- 
iards "^  and  "  Wild   Irishmen."     The  first 
name  is  given  to  an  extraordinary  vege- 
table  production,  "like   a  gigantic   arti- 
choke, with    slender    instead    of    broad 
leaves,  set  round  in  dense,  compact  order." 
As  these  formidable  creatures  are  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  circumference,  and  usu- 
ally two  feet  high,  as   their  leaves  are  as 
firm  as  bayonets,  and  taper  to  the  fineness 
of  a  needle,  drawing  blood  at  the  least 
touch,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  fall  into-3i 
Spaniard  is  to  be  avoided  with  all  possible 
care.     The  "  Wild  Irishman  "  is  a  strag- 
gling, sturdy  bramble,  which  grows  among 
the  Spaniards  in  clumps,  ready  to  catch 
and  scratch  you  if  you  avoid   his    neigh- 
bours.    How  they  did  not  escape  either, 
how  she  sat  for  hours  with    Nettle,   her 
dog,  in  intense  darkness,  and  silence  as 
deep,  and  warned  by  the  gentlemen  that 
"  the  eels   are  all   eyes  and    ears  at   this 
hour  ;  they  can  almost  hear  you  breathe  "  ; 
how  they  all    got  cross,   and  cold,    and 
sleepy ;  and  how,  when  I  returned,  and 
asked,  "  How  many  have  you  caught .? " 
she  replied,  "  None,  I  am  happy  to  say  ; 
what  could  Nettle,  and  I  have  done  with 
the  horrible    things,  if    we    had   caught 
any  .?  "  and  the  terrors  of  the  return,  are 
told  in  a  chapter  full  of  the  pleasantest 
humour.      On   the    subject   of    domestic 
grievances    Lady    Barker    is   delightful; 
she  must  have  been  the  Mark  Tapley  of 
"  station "  life,   making   everything   easy 
and  pleasant  to  everyone,  and  extracting 
fun  from  everything.     If  anybody  could 


Its  lightness  was  its  most  striking  pe- 1  get  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers,  it   cer 


culiarity.  You  felt  as  if  your  lungs  could 
never  weary  of  inhaling  deep  breaths  of 
such  an  air  ;  warm  without  oppression, 
cool  without  a  chill.     I   can  find  nothing 


but    paradoxes 
muscles  might 


tainly  must  be  the  lady  who  tells  us 
about  the  "Swaggers,"  about  bullock 
sledges,  about  the  natural  Montague 
Russe,  and  F 's  new  patent  sledge,  on 


to    describe  it.      One's  !  which  she  consented  to  become  a  "pas- 
ret  tired,  and   need  rest,   senger  ;  "  about  her  amateur  servants,  in 


but  the  usual  depression  and  weariness  particular  one  Captain  George,  a  gallant 
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young  ex-dragoon,  who  had  gone  out  to 
New  Zeahnd  to  try  whether  he  could 
live  on  ^120  a  year,  and  who  volun- 
teered his  services  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  Lady  Barker  flattered  herself  she  had 
made  some  very  artful  arrangements  to 
provide  the  family  with  something  to  eat 
during  the  servants'  absence.  With  what 
zest  she  tells  the  story  of  that  week,  and 
what  an  awful  time  she  must  have  had  of 
it,  while  the  pigs  were  feasting  on  Cap- 
tain George's  failures  —  who  used  sud- 
denly to  cease  to  take  any  interest  in  his 
occupation,  and  seating  himself  sideways 
on  the  kitchen  dresser,  begin  to  whistle 
through  a  whole  opera,  or  repeat  pages 
of  poetry  —  and  the  gentlemen  fell  on  all 
her  stores,  and  devoured  them.  One  of 
the  best  chapters  in  the  book  contains 
some  sketches  of  "  servantgalism  "  which 
are  infinitely  amusing.  Lois  and  Euphe- 
mia,  Lady  Barker's  maids,  were  discovered 
by  her  one  morning  sobbing  in  one 
another's  arms.  The  kettle  was  singing, 
the  sun  was  shining,  everything  was 
bright,  snug,  and  comfortable  :  — 

"What  in  the  world  has  happened?"  I 
gasped,  really  frightened.  "Nothing,  mem; 
it's  only  them  sheep,"  sobbed  Euphemia, 
"  calling  like.  They  always  makes  me  cry."  — 
"  Is  it  possible  you  are  crying  about  that  ? "  — 
"  Yes,  mem,  yes  !  "  said  Euphemia,  in  heart- 
broken accents,  clasping  Lois,  who  was  howl- 
ing, closer  to  her  heart.  "  It's  terrible  to  hear 
'em.  They  keeps  calling  and  answering  each 
other,  and  that  makes  us  think  of  our  home 
and  friends."  Now  both  these  girls  had 
starved  as  factory-hands  all  their  lives,  and  had 
certainly  never  seen  a  sheep  until  they  came  to 
New  Zealand.  "  What  nonsense  !  "  I  cried, 
half  laughing  and  half  angry.  "  You  can't  be 
in  earnest.  You  must  both  be  ill ;  let  me  give 
you  each  a  good  dose  of  medicine."  I  said 
this  encouragingly,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  Euphemia  liked  so  much  as  good 
substantial  physic,  and  the  only  thing  I  ever 
needed  to  keep  locked  up*  from  her  was  the 
medicine  drawer.  Euphemia  seemed  touched 
and  grateful,  and  her  face  brightened  up  di- 
rectly, but  Lois  looked  up  with  her  frightful 
little  face  more  ugly  than  usual,  as  she  said 
spitefully,  "Physic  won't  make  them  nasty 
sheep  hold  their  tongues.  I'm  sure  this  isn't 
the  place  for  me  to  find  my  luck,  so  I'd  rather 
go,  if  you  please,  mem.  I've  prospected  up 
every  one  of  them  gullies  and  never  seen  the 
colour  yet,  so  it  ain't  any  good  my  stopping." 
—  "  Why  did  you  think  you  should  find  gold 
here  ? "  I  asked.  —  "  Because  they  do  say  it 
lies  in  all  these  mountain  streams,"  she  an- 
swered, sullenly,  "and  I'm  always  dreaming  of 
nuggets.  Not  that  a  girl  with  my  face  and 
figure  wants  '  dust '  to  set  her  off,  however. 
But  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  mem,  I'd  rather 
leave  when    Euphemia    does."  —  "Are  you 


going,  then  ? "  I  inquired,  turning  to  my  pale- 
faced  cook,  who  actually  coloured  a  little  as 
she  answered,  "  Well,  mem,  you  see,  Moffat 
says  he's  got  his  window-frames  in  now,  and 
he'll  glass  them  the  very  first  chance,  and  I 
think  it'll  be  more  company  for  me  on  Sad- 
dler's Flat.  So,  if  you'll  please  to  send  rae 
down  in  the  dray,  I  should  be  obliged." 

The  successors  of  Euphemia  and  Lois 
are  equally  amusing,  and  the  household 
troubles  are  all  put  in  a  ludicrous  aspect, 
which  robs  them  of  their  misery.  Lady 
Barker  is  reticent  upon  the  subject  of  the 
efforts  which  she  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  among  whom  she  lived,  and 
would  evidently  have  told  us  still  less 
about  the  Sunday  meetings  at  her  house, 
and  her  instruction  of  the  shepherds 
and  stockmen,  if  she  had  not  been 
tempted  into  letting  ys  get  peeps  at  the 
oddities  of  character  and  manners  which 
afforded  so  much  entertainment  to  her- 
self. Concerning  animals  she  is  a  charm- 
ing writer,  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
for  them,  not  only  in  a  general  way,  but 
with  the  particular  individual  apprecia- 
tion of  their  characters  and  manners 
which  comes  of  understanding  as  well 
as  loving  them,  and  which  affords 
scope  to  her  sense  of  humour.  This  vol- 
ume introduces  us  to  several  estimable 
dogs, .  to  a  monkey  named  Joey,  whose 
acquaintance  we  should  have  much  liked 
to  cultivate  ;  and  to  Kitty,  a  hen,  whose 
history  does  her  mistress  great  credit. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  WARM   FULL  MOON. 

Poets  have  so  long  sung  of  the  cold, 
chaste  Moon,  pallid  with  weariness  of 
her  long  watch  upon  the  Earth  (accord- 
ing to  the  image  used  alike  by  Words- 
worth and  Shelley),  that  it  seems  strange 
to  learn  from  science  that  the  full  moon 
is  so  intensely  hot  that  no  creature 
known  to  us  could  long  endure  contact 
with  her  heated  surface.  Such  is  the 
latest  news  which  science  has  brought  us 
respecting  our  satellite.  The  news  is 
not  altogether  unexpected  ;  in  fact,  rea- 
soning had  shown,  long  before  the  fact 
had  been  demonstrated,  that  it  must  be 
so.  The  astronomer  knows  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  is  exposed  during  the 
long  lunar  day,  lasting  a  fortnight  of  our 
terrestrial  time,  to  the  rays  of  a  sun  as 
powerful  as  that  which  gives  us  our  daily 
heat.  Without  an  atmosphere  to  temper 
the   sun's   heat   as   ours  does  —  not,  in- 
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leed,   by  impeding  the   passage   of  the 
solar  rays,  but  by  bearing  aloft  the  cloud- 
^eil  which  the  sun  raises  from  our  oceans 
the  moon's  surface  must  become  in- 
tensely hot  long  before  the  middle  of  the 
(unar  day.     Undoubtedly  the  want  of  an 
itmosphere  causes  the  moon's  heat  to  be 
ipidly  radiated   away  into  space.     It  is 
^our  atmosphere  which  causes   a  steady 
heat  to  prevail  on  our  earth.     And  at  the 
summits    of  lofty  mountains,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  rare,  although  the  mid-day 
heat  is  intense,  yet  so  rapidly  does  the 
heat  pass  away  that  snow  crowns  for  ever 
the  mountain  heights.     Yet  although  the 
moon's  heat  must  pass  away  even  more 
ipidly,  this  does  not  prevent  the  heating 
)f  the  moon's  actual  surface,  any  more 
R:han  the  rarity  of  the  air  prevents  the  Al- 
pine traveller  from  feeling  the  action  of 
the  sun's  direct  heat  even  when  the  air  in 
shadow  is   icily  cold.      Accordingly   Sir 
John    Herschel   long   since   pointed   out 
that  the  moon's  surface  must  be  heated 
at  lunar  mid-day  —  or  rather,  at  the  time 
of  lunar  mid-heat,  corresponding  to  about 
two  o'clock  in  our  afternoon  —  to  a  de- 
gree probably  surpassing  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water. 

Such,  in  point  of  fact,  has  now  been 
proved  to  be  the  case.  The  Earl  of 
Rosse  has  shown,  by  experiments  which 
need  not  here  be  described,  that  the 
moon  not  only  reflects  heat  to  the  earth 
(which  of  course  must  be  the  case),  but 
that  she  gives  out  heat  by  which  she  has 
been  herself  warmed.  The  distinction 
may  not  perhaps  appear  clear  at  first 
sight  to  every  reader,  but  it  may  easily 
be  explained  and  illustrated.  If,  on  a 
bright  summer's  day,  we  take  a  piece  of 
smooth,  but  not  too  well  polished,  metal, 
and  by  means  of  it  reflect  the  sun's  light 
upon  the  face,  a  sensation  of  heat  will  be 
experienced  ;  this  is  reflected  sun-heat : 
bnt  if  we  wait  while  so  holding  the  metal 
until  the  plate  has  become  quite  hot 
under  the  solar  rays,  we  shall  recognize  a 
sensation  of  heat  from  the  mere  prox- 
imity of  the  plate  to  the  face,  even  when 
the  plate  is  so  held  as  not  to  reflect  sun- 
heat.  We  can  in  succession  try, — first, 
reflected  heat  alone,  before  the  metal  has 
grown  hot ;  next,  the  heat  which  the 
metal  gives  out  of  itself  when  warmed  by 
the  sun's  rays  ;  and  lastly,  the  two  kinds 
of  heat  together,  when  the  metal  is 
caused  to  reflect  sun-heat,  and  also  (be- 
ing held  near  the  face)  to  give  out  a  sen- 
sible quantity  of  its  own  warmth.  What 
Lord  Rosse  has  done  has  been  to  show 
that  the  full  moon  sends  earthwards,  both 


kinds  of  heat ;  she  reflects  solar  heat  just 
as  she  reflects  solar  light,  and  she  also 
gives  out  the  heat  by  which  her  own  sur- 
face has  been  warmed. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  to 
inquire  how  much  heat  we  actually  obtain 
from  the  full  moon.  There  is  a  simple 
way  of  viewing  the  matter.  If  the  full 
moon  were  exactly  as  hot"  as  boiling  wa- 
ter, we  should  receive-  from  her  just  as 
much  heat  (leaving  the  effect  of  our  atmo- 
sphere out  of  account)  as  we  should  re- 
ceive from  a  small  globe  as  hot  as  boil- 
ing water,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
look  just  as  large  as  the  moon  does.  Or 
a  disc  of  metal  would  serve  equally  well. 
Now  the  experiment  may  be  easily  tried. 
A  bronze  halfpenny  is  exactly  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  as  the  moon's  average 
distance  is  about  in  times  her  own 
diameter,  a  half-penny  at  a  distance  of 
III  inches,  or  three  yards  and  three 
inches,  looks  just  as  large  as  the  moon. 
Now  let  a  halfpenny  be  put  in  boiling 
water  for  a  while,  so  that  it  becomes  as 
hot  as  the  water ;  then  that  coin  taken 
quickly  and  set  three  yards  from  the  ob- 
server will  give  out,  for  the  few  moments 
that  its  heat  remains  appreciably  that  of 
boiling  water,  as  rnuch  heat  to  the  ob- 
server as  he  receives  from  the  full  moon 
supposed  to  be  as  hot  as  boiling  water. 
Or  a  globe  of  thin  metal,  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  full  of  water  at  boiling-heat, 
would  serve  as  a  more  constant  artificial 
moon  in  respect  of  heat-supply.  It  need 
not  be  thought  remarkable,  then,  if  the 
heat  given  out  by  the  full  moon  is  not 
easily  measured,  or  even  recognized. 
Imagine  how  little  the  cold  of  a  winter's 
day  would  be  relieved  by  the  presence,  in 
a  room  no  otherwise  warmed,  of  a  one- 
inch  globe  of  boiling  water,  three  yards 
away  !  And  by  the  way,  we  are  here  re- 
minded of  an  estimate  by  Prof.  C.  P. 
Smyth,  resulting  from  observations  made 
on  the  moon's  heat  during  his  Teneriffe 
experiments.  He  found  the  heat  equal 
to  that  emitted  by  the  hand  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet. 

But  after  all,  the  most  interesting  re- 
sults flowing  from  the  recent  researches 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  moon  her- 
self. We  cannot  but  speculate  on  the 
condition  of  a  world  so  strangely  circum- 
stanced that  a  cold  more  bitter  than  that 
of  our  Arctic  nights  alternates  with  a 
heat  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  It 
is  strange  to  think  that  the  calm-looking 
moon  is  exposed  to  such  extraordinary 
vicissitudes.  There  can  scarcely  be  life 
in  any  part  of  the   moon  —  unless  it  be 
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underground  life,  like  that  of  the  Modoc 
Indians  (we  commend  this  idea  specially 
to  the  more  ardent  advocates  of  Brew- 
sterian  ideas  respecting  other  worlds 
than  ours).  And  yet  there  must  be  a  sin- 
gularly active  mechanical  process  at  work 
in  yonder  orb.  The  moon's  substance 
must  expand  and  contract  marvellously 
as  the  alternate  waves  of  heat  and  cold 
pass  over  it.  The  material  of  that  crater- 
covered  surface  must  be  positively  crum- 
bling away  under  the  effects  of  these  ex- 
pansions and  contractions.  The  most 
plastic  terrestrial  substances  could  not 
long  endure  such  processes,  and  it  seems 
altogether  unlikely  that  any  part  of  the 
moon's  crust  is  at  all  plastic.  Can  we 
wonder  if  from  time  to  time  astronomers 
tell  us  of  apparent  changes  in  the  moon, 
—  a  wall  sinking  here  or  a  crater  vanish- 
ing elsewhere.  The  wonder  rather  is 
that  the  steep  and  lofty  lunar  mountains 
have  not  been  shaken  long  since  to  their 
very  foundations. 

Our  Moon  presents,  in  fact,  a  strange 
problem  for  our  investigation.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  us  terrestrials  to  regard  her  as  a 
mere  satellite  of  the  earth,  but  in  reality 
she  deserves  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
companion  planet.  She  follows  a  path 
round  the  sun  which  so  nearly  resembles 
that  pursued  by  the  earth,  in  shape  as 
well  as  in  extent,  that  if  the  two  paths 
were  traced  down  on  a  quarto  sheet  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  Our  earth  is  simply  the 
largest,  while  the  moon  is  the  smallest  of 
that  inner  family  over  which  the  sun 
bears  special  sway,  nor  does  Mercury 
exceed  the  Moon  to  so  great  a  degree  in 
mass  and  in  volume  as  the  earth  or  Venus 
exceeds  Mercury.  Yet  the  moon,  with 
her  surface  of  fourteen  million  square 
miles,  seems  to  be  beyond  a  doubt  a 
mere  desert  waste,  without  air  or  water, 
exposed  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold 
which  no  living  creature  we  are  acquaint- 
ed wiUi  could  endure  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing her  position  as  an  important  member 
of  the  solar  system,  as  well  as  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  in  her  motion  she  obeys 
the  sun  in  preference  to  the  earth,  she 
has  nevertheless  been  so  far  coerced  by 
the  earth's  influence  as  to  be  compelled 
to  turn  always  the  same  face  towards  her 
larger  companion  orb,  so  that  not  a  ray 
from  the  earth  ever  falls  upon  fully  five 
millions  of  square  miles  of  the  farther 
lunar  hemisphere.  A  waste  of  matter  here, 
we  might  say,  and  a  waste  of  all  the  energy 
which  is  represented  by  the  moon's  mo- 
tions, did  we  not  remember  that  we  can 


see  but  a  little  way  into  the  plan  of  Crea- 
tion, and  that  what  appears  to  us  waste 
may  in  reality  be  an  essential  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  scheme  of 
Nature. 


From  The  Liberal  Review. 
,  MAIDEN  AUNTS. 

It  is  the  lot  of  some  people  to  be  re- 
garded as  lawful  objects  of  plunder  by  the 
majority  of  those  friends  with  whom  they 
are  brought  in  immediate  contact.  The 
typical  maiden  aunt  is  one  of  these  unfor- 
tunate persons.  Generally  possessed  of 
a  little  property,  she  is  surrounded  by  a 
hungry  clique,  who  not  only  try  to  get  all 
they  can  out  of  her  while  she  lives,  but 
resort  to  numerous  stratagems  to  induce 
her  to  leave  them  her  money  when  she 
departs  on  the  mysterious  journey  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  How- 
ever disagreeable  may  be  her  temper, 
however  stagnant  her  intellect,  and  how- 
ever mean  her  disposition,  she  is  flattered 
and  cajoled  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
may  well  be  excused  for  believing  that 
she  is  one  of  the  most  talented  and  es- 
timable beings  in  the  universe.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that,  like  most  people, 
she  is  only  too  ready  to  accept  the  show 
for  the  substance.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, she  demonstrates  that  she  detests 
the  contemptible  humbug  of  those  who 
prostrate  themselves  before  her,  and  she 
evidences  that  the  knowledge  —  like  many 
other  possessions  —  does  not  make  her 
at  all  the  happier.  It  generates  an  acer- 
bity of  demeanour  on  her  part  towards 
those  whose  hypocrisy  she  fancies  she 
detects,  that  whatever  affection  she  may 
be  regarded  with  is  changed  into  a  feeling 
akin  to  positive  dislike.  Sometimes  slie 
shows  how  she  detests  those  who  hunt 
her  down  by  passing  them  over,  and,  to 
their  immense  chagrin,  leaving  all  her 
money  to  a  charity,  of  which  the  only 
thing  she  knows  is  its  correct  title.  Thus, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  relations 
between  the  typical  maiden  aunt  and  her 
connections  are  not  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory nature.  Those  who  pay  their  court 
to  her  in  the  manner  indicated  feel  angry 
with  themselves  all  the  time  that  they  are 
so  acting.  The  natural  outcome  of  their 
repugnance  of  the  proceeding  is  that, 
while  extravagantly  praising  her  before 
her  face,  they  just  as  extravagantly  abuse 
behind  her  back.  Each  little  foible  that 
she  may  happen  to  possess  is  criticised 
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in  a  most  ill-natured  manner,  and  it  is 
plainly  rendered  evident  that,  were  she 
not  a  moneyed  body,  she  would  be  quickly 
relegated  to  a  position  which  she  is  per- 
haps much  more  fitted  to  adorn  than  she 
is  that  which  she  occupies. 

Generally,  the  conduct  of  the  maiden 
aunt  offers  many  openings  for  hostile 
criticism.  Notably,  she  often  affects  a 
singularity  of  attire  and  an  eccentricity  of 
demeanour  which  are  calculated  to  attract 
unfavourable  notice.  To  those  who  feel 
compelled  by  the  strongest  of  all  motives, 
viz.,  that  of  self-interest,  to  ostentatiously 
recognize  the  maiden  aunt  and  claim  rela- 
tionship with  her,  all  this  is  apt  to  prove 
peculiarly  aggravating.  Young  Spriggs, 
who  is  a  bit  of  a  dandy,  feels  mortified 
when  any  of  his  friends  meet  him  with  a 
woman  who  is  either  a  complete  dowdy 
or  a  dressed-up  "guy,"  exhibiting  fash- 
ions which  are,  alternately,  greatly  in  ad- 
vance and  greatly  in  the  rear  of  the  age. 
Young  Spriggs's  position  is  not  rendered 
more  comfortable  by  an  unflinching 
determination  on  his  aunt's  part  to  assert 
hers.  It  may  be  a  grand  thing  for  peo- 
ple to  have  convictions  of  their  own,  but 
it  is  on  that  account  none  the  less  un- 
pleasant for  those  most  nearly  conc^ned 
to  hear  the  maiden  aunt  defying  contra- 
diction and  enunciating  sentiments  which 
make  all  those  who  hear  them  open  their 
eyes  very  widely.  It  is  one  of  her  most 
strongly  marked  characteristics  that  she 
has  persuaded  herself  that  she  has  thought 
upon  every  subject,  and  come  to  correct 
conclusions  thereon.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  she  flatters  herself  that  she 
knows  more  about  almost  every  matter 
than  does  any  living  person.  There  is 
some  excuse  for  this.  Those  who  are 
brought  into  closest  communication  with 
her  are  careful  to  avoid  contradicting  her. 
They  coincide  with  most  of  what  she 
says,  and,  when  disputes  arise,  give  in  to 
her  "  superior  judgment."  Thus  she  is 
unconsciously  led  to  place  greater  im- 
portance upon  her  own  talents  and  powers 
generally  than,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, she  might  be  induced  to  do. 
Upon  the  principle  that  despots  crave  for 
even  more  power  than  they  possess,  she 
grows  tired  of  controlling  those  merely 
who  voluntarily  place  themselves  under 
her  thumb  and  endeavours  to  dictate  to 
all  who  cross  her  path. 

The  interference  of  the  maiden  aunt  is 
not  always  a  thing  to  be  courted.  She  is 
apt  to  lose  her  temper  if  her  suggestions 
be  not   acted  upon.      If  young  Spriggs 


contemplates  taking  to  himself  a  wife,  she 
imagines  that  he  should  first  procure  her 
opmion  upon  the  subject.  If  Miss  Florry 
buy  a  mantle  or  a  dress  she  is  offended  if 
her  judgment  is  not  consulted  in  the 
matter.  And  so  on  ad  libittmi.  It  is 
principally  her  nephews  and  nieces  who 
are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  her  in- 
fluence. Almost,  in  many  instances,  from 
the  day  when  they  can  understand  articu- 
late speech,  the  latter  are  instructed  to 
pay  court  to  their  rich  maiden  aunt,  in  the 
hope  that  she  will  "do  something  for 
them."  They  are  taught  to  put  their  likes 
and  dislikes  upon  one  side,  and  simulate 
affection,  though  they  feel  it  not.  The 
nieces  are  prompted  to  make  many  little 
trifles  in  the  way  of  needle-work  and  em- 
broidery, and  to  present  them  to  her. 
The  nephews  are  shown  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  devote  themselves  chivalrously 
to  her  service  and  make  a  great  pretence 
of  courting  her  society.  Whether  ail  this 
leads  to  satisfactory  results  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Certainly  children  are  not  im- 
proved by  the  spirit  of  humbug  and  hy- 
pocrisy being  infused  into  them  at  an 
early  age.  Their  moral  characters  must 
be  greatly  deteriorated  by  their  being  sub- 
jected to  the  treatment  indicated.  They 
are  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  quite 
proper  for  them  to  advance  themselves 
by  other  means  than  legitimate  labour. 
Certainly  it  does  not  improve  the  maiden 
aunts,  for  they  fail  to  see  people  as  they 
really  are.  They  are,  moreover,-  denied 
that  opposition  and  shielded  from  those 
rude  rebuffs  which  tend  to  make  men  and 
women  better  than  when  they  have  every- 
thing their  own  way.  Thus  they  become 
captious  and  impatient  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  Of  the  morality  of  teaching  young 
people  to  act  towards  the  maiden  aunt  so 
as  to  receive  pecuniary  reward  we  say 
nothing.  It  would  be  simply  impossible 
to  write  anything  favourable.  Of  course,  • 
what  we  have  printed  does  not  apply  in 
all  cases,  but  it  does  in  a  very  great  many. 
This  is  cause  for  regret.  Granted  that 
this  is  a  mercenary  age,  there  should  be 
some  check  put  upon  the  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  spirit.  The  typical  maiden 
aunts  should  not  be  treated  simply  as  ob- 
jects from  which  so  much  may  be  drawn, 
nor  should  they  be  accorded  a  deference 
to  which  their  intellectual  and  moral  at- 
tainments do  not  entitle  them,  because 
they  happen  to  possess  a  little  money  and 
have  not  many  apparent  ways  of  disposing 
of  the  same. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  POPE  AT   HOME. 


At  last  the  hour  of  eleven  arrived,  and 
we  drove  to  the  Vatican,  where  the  fa- 
mous Swiss  Guard  —  lanky,  ill-shaped 
men,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  yellow  and 
black  trousers,  vv^ith  long  dark-blue  coats 
—  pointed  out  our  way.  Their  hideous 
costume  is  said,  of  course,  to  have  been 
designed  by  Michael  Angelo ;  and  an 
American  traveller  gave  us  the  myth 
which  has  grown  up  round  its  origin. 
''  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  the  secret 
history  of  the  uniform  of  the  Swiss 
Guard.  In  early  days  the  brave  and  fa- 
mous Swiss  Guards  were  not  so  sedulous 
in  their  attendance  to  duty  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  soldiers  of  a  pope 
are  but  men  after  all,  and  just  as  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks  are  said  to  supply  the 
British  housemaid  with  many  an  Adonis, 
so  when  a  Swiss  had  failed  to  answer  to 
the  roll-call,  he  was  often  found  to  have 
been  detained  by  some  trans-Tiberine 
Venus.  Thereupon,  Michael  Angelo  in- 
vented this  uniform.  It  is  considered  to 
be  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  genius, 
and  he  vindicated  its  place  among  the 
foremost  creations  of  art  by  the  complete- 
ness with  which  it  fulfills  its  purpose. 
Since  this  uniform  was  invented,  no 
Swiss  Guard  has  at  any  time  excited  the 
most  transient  feeling  of  admiration  in 
any  female  breast."  We  reached  on  foot 
a  great  court-yard,  to  which  the  cardinals' 
carriages  are  admitted  ;  and  after  some 
trouble  in  discovering  the  door,  we  found 
ourselves  within  the  private  dwelling  of 
His  Holiness.  Our  letter  was  inspected 
by  a  person  who  appeared  to  be  His 
HoHness's  butler,  and  we  were  ushered 
through  several  rooms  into  a  splendid 
chamber  hung  with  tapestry  designed  by 
Raphael.  We  talked  a  little  to  the  offi- 
cer of  the  guard  who  was  waiting  there, 
and  who  spoke  nothing  but  Italian.  A 
private  soldier  whom  we  afterwards  ad- 
dressed knew  no  language  except  Ger- 
man, and  it  became  matter  of  wonder- 
ment to  us  how  the  corps  could  under- 
stand the  orders  of  its  commanders. 
After  this,  Monsignor  Stonor  come,  and, 
learning  that  we  were  Englishmen,  en- 
tertained us  with  a  few  minutes'  conver- 
sation ;  then  half  a  dozen  other  visitors 
entered  the  room,  some  bearing  cruci- 
fixes and  rosaries  \Vhich  were  to  receive 
the   pope's    benediction.     A  little  after 


twelve  there  was  a  stir ;  some  one  col- 
lected from  us  our  invitations,  which 
were  not  again  returned  ;  a  throng  of 
velvet-clad  prelates  appeared  at  the  door  ; 
then  at  last,  surrounded  by  cardinals  and 
monsignors,  these  in  purple,  the  cardi- 
nals with  little  caps  on,  he  all  in  white, 
Pio  Nono  sailed  in.  All  but  the  heretics 
knelt.  The  heretics  bowed.  A  Span- 
iard, who  had  brought  a  cross  to  be 
blessed,  knelt  down,  prostrated  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  rubbed  his  fore- 
head upon  the  foot  of  the  pope.  All  the 
visitors  had  been  ranged  in  line  ;  and 
the  pope  passed  along  the  line,  giving  to 
each  person  his  ringed  hand  to  kiss,  the 
whitest,  plumpest  little  hand  it  had  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  see.  He  asked  us  in 
French  if  we  were  Americans,  expressed 
his  delight  at  being  answered  in  Italian, 
and  pronounced  the  blessing,  from  which, 
by  a  polite  but  expressive  gesture,  he 
seemed  to  exclude  us  who  were  not  of 
the  faithful :  — ^^  Betiedictio  Dei  Ojnnipo- 
tentis  descendat  super  vos  et  maneat  sem- 
per, in  7ioinine  Patris,  et  Filti  et  Spiritus 
Sa7tcti.^''  Then  he  passed  into  the  next 
room,  and  we  trooped  into  the  ante- 
chamber, to  see  him  again  as  he  came 
out.  'Ladies,  and  gentlemen  who  brought 
ladies,  had  been  received  in  the  second 
room  ;  and  we  met  a  friend  who  had  es- 
corted, besides  an  English  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  landlord  of  his  lodgings. 
Through  his  landlord's  interest  with  the 
prior  of  a  convent  he  had  that  morning 
obtained  admission.  That  is  how  we 
saw  the  pope.  No  questions  had  been 
asked  about  religion,  nor,  as  far  as  we 
could  ascertain,  about  social  standing. 
The  pope  receives  constantly,  and  is  said 
to  enjoy  the  proceeding  very  much,  prob- 
ably taking  as  a  tribute  to  his  sovereign- 
ty what  is  often  nothing  more  than  curi- 
osity. Curiosity  .is  sometimes  not  tem- 
pered with  much  respect ;  and  we  met 
at  Naples  two  young  Englishmen  fresh 
from  Eton,  who,  having  received  tickets 
for  an  audience  held  on  Thursday, 
left  on  Wednesday,  after  returning 
their  invitations,  in  order  not  to  miss 
the  fine  weather.  It  may  sound  ungrate- 
ful in  our  mouths  to  say  so,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  ea^y  kind  of  introduction 
upon  which  the  pope  grants  audiences 
has  a  tendency  to  make  him  what  is  ex- 
pressively termed  "  too  cheap." 
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MEMORY,   ETC. 


MEMORY. 


0  DREADFUL  Memory!  why  dost  thou  tread 
From  out  the  secret  chambers  of  my  life  ? 
Thou  livest  with  the  dead  —  go  to  thy  dead! 
Nor  break  my  peaceful  carelessness  with  strife. 

Thy  chains  are  heavy;   thou  hast  bound  me 
fast, 

1  bend  beneath  the  weight  I  have  to  bear; 
Leave  me  the  Present,  thou  hast  all  my  Past! 
Unbind  me — go!     I  keep  the  smallest  share. 

Art  thou  not  weary  of  thy  ceaseless  chase  ? 
Day  after  day  hast  thou  not  follow'd  me  ? 
Thou  wert  relentless  to  pursue  the  race, 
Until  thy  chains  had  bound  me  hopelessly. 

I  am  thy  captive;  I  am  weak,  thou  strong! 
Be  merciful:  cease  to  torment  me  more. 
Spare  me  some  pangs  of  torture,  grief,  and 

wrong. 
Unloose  my  chains,  thy  wounds  are  deep  and 

sore! 

II. 
O  FAINT,  delicious  memory,  I  call; 
Come  very  near;  there  is  no  friend  like  thee! 
See,  I  have  nothing  left,  and  thou  hast  all! 
For  one  short  hour  give  it  back  to  me. 

Give  me  my  charming  summer  skies  again, 
The  fragrance  of  my  spring  and  autumn  breeze. 
The  moons  that  I  have  watch'd  the  rise  and 

wane. 
My  birds  I  loved  to  hear  among  the  trees. 

Sweet  eyes,  lost  in  the  distance,  draw  more 

near; 
Dear  hands,  clasp  mine  —  clasp  closer  yet,  I 

pray; 
Beloved  voices,  speak  that  I  may  hear; 
Most  precious  Memory,  go  not  away! 

Without  thee  I  am  lonely;  it  is  strange, 

Nothing  is  left  that  I  can  call  my  own. 

The  world  is  new,  passing  from   change   to 

change; 
My  nest  is  empty,  all  my  birds  have  flown. 

Depart  not  yet,  thy  tones  are  very  sweet,    - 
Echoes  of  faith  and  hope  and  victory! 
And  is  it  true,  ye  lost,  that  we  shall  meet  ? 
Canst  thou  restore  thy  treasures.  Memory  ? 
People's  Magazine. 


IN  AN  APPLE-ORCHARD. 

Oh,  apples  on  the  apple-tree, 

How  fair  you  look!  how  thick  you  be! 

Some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  gray, 

You  ripen  slowly  day  by  day. 

The  sun  has  touched  you,  and  the  rain, 

The  calm,  and  then  the  hurricane. 

The  drought  has  dried  you,  and  the  dew 

Has  drenched;  and  still  you  grew  and  grew. 


Oh,  apples  on  the  orchard-tree. 
Speak  to  this  heart,  its  teachers  be! 
Where'er  I  find  a  settled  place, 
There  I  should  grow  with  patient  face. 
Let  bud  yield  room  to  blossom's  suit, 
And  that  in  turn  to  forming  fruit. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  mind 
A  secret  sweetening  I  would  find; 
And  in  the  heart's  deep  core  enwrought 
The  mystic  seeds  of  strong  love-thought. 
And  by  my  neighbours  I  would  stand, 
And  touch  them  with  a  gentle  hand. 
And  I  would  not  have  over-care 
If  I  be  high,  or  low,  or  where; 
But  I  desire,  as  time  shall  pass, 
A  gatherer  coming  through  the  grass, 
With  keen  quick  eye  and  ready  touch 
To  pick  all  fruit,  ere  ripe  too  much; 
With  a  broad  basket  on  his  arm 
To  save  me  from  old  Winter's  harm; 
Then,  at  the  last,  in  garner  stored. 
An  offering  to  the  Orchard's  Lord. 

Chambers'  JoumaL 


BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS. 

The  parched  earth  revives;  the  drooping  flow- 
ers 
Their  thirsting  cups  lift  for  the  grateful  dew, 
What  time  the  sun-red  sobers  into  grey. 
And  dusky  shadows  in  fantastic  shapes 
Fall  on  the  garden-path. 

Now  skims  the  bat, 
The  stealthy,  noiseless  messenger  of  night. 
Past  the  thick-ivied  steeple;  phantoms  weird 
Are  figured  in-the  quaint  old, gnarled  trees 
That  skirt  the  rectory  lawn;  from  cedar  clump 
Pour  forth  the  love-trills  of  the  nightingale. 
In  sweet  clear  cadence.      From  the  belfry- 
tower 
Goes  forth  the  owl,  grim,  ruthless  forager. 
Upon  his  nightly  raid;  the  murmurous  bees 
Fast-hastening  homeward,  from    the    flower- 
bells. 
With  their  last  load  of  nectar,  seek  the  hive. 

A  faint  breeze  stirs  the  silver-Iin^d  leaves 
Of  river-poplar.     Now  the  short,  sharp  bark 
Of  prowling  fox,  comes  harsh  upon  the  ear 
From    yonder    coppice,    and     the     pheasant 

spreads 
Her  brown  wings    closer    o'er    her  helpless 

brood; 
Too  well  she  knows  the  arch-freebooter's  cry. 
So  night  comes  onward,  crowned  with  myriad 

stars. 
And  tired  workers,  faint  and  drowsy-eyed. 
Sink  to  their  well-earned  rest;  soft  slumber 

reigns. 
And  Nature's  silence  soothes  the   hours  of 


peace. 


All  The  Year  Round. 


FRENCH    MARRIAGE 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
FRENCH   MARRIAGE. 

One  of  the   effects   of  the  individual 
self-confidence  which    is    so   general   an 
attribute    of  us  Anglo-Saxons,  is  to  in- 
cline us  to  face  marriage  without  calcu- 
lating its    cost.     We    do    it    because    it 
tempts  gind  interests  us  at  the  moment, 
trusting  to  luck  and  to  our  strong  arms 
'for  the  means  of  keeping  our  wife  and 
children.     There  is  something  manly  and 
vigorous  in  this  way  of  acting  :  of  course 
it  is   rash   and   dangerous,  of  course    it 
i  often  leads   to  all  kinds  of  worry,  and  it 
;sometimes    ends    in    downright    misery  ; 
ibut  there   is  a  pluckiness  about  it  which 
I  commends  itself  to  our  natures.     Political 
■economists    and   philosophers  go  on  at- 
itacking  it  with  unavailing  arguments  and 
Itmconvincing  proofs.     Right  as  they  may 
[be  in  theory,  they  do  not  influence  our 
[practice  ;   "  improvident  marriages  "  are 
las  numerous  as  ever.     We  are  not  a  pru- 
fdent  people  in  this  respect,  and  neither 
[earnest   books    nor   eloquent   discourses 
jare    likely    to    change    our    tendencies. 
'Most  of  us  believe,  in  varying  degrees,  in 
our  own  innate  power  of  overcoming  ob- 
stacles as  they  arise.     We  do  not  shrink 
from  matrimony  because  it  may  involve 
jus  in  risks  and  difficulties  ;  we  rush  at  it 
[because  it  attracts  us  at  the  moment,  and 
ibecause  we  are  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
people  who  have  done  the  same  before  us, 
,  and  have  struggled  somehow  through  the 
'Consequences    of    their    hurry    or   their 
error. 

The   process   of  the   French,  on  this 
'point  as  on  so  many  others,  is  in  absolute 
:  contradiction  with  our  own.     Where  we 
[  decide  and  act,  they  weigh,  and  calculate, 
sand  hesitate,  and  consider.     They  reach 
iHO  resolve  until  they  fancy  they  have  ex- 
[hausted  the  measurement  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  until  they  have  pon- 
dered over  probabilities  and  possibilities, 
until  they  imagine  they  have  united  as 
^many  elements  of  success  as  human  fore- 
sight can  collect.     It  C9,n  scarcely  be  said 
that    even    in    England   marriage   is  re- 
[garded    as    a    purely  personal   arrange- 
ment, concerning  only  the  two  immediate 
[parties   to   it.     We  admit,  in  our  upper 
{Classes  at  least,  that  it  involves  consid- 
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erations  of  a  varied  nature,  which  justify 
and  sometimes  even  require  the  interven- 
tion of  parents  and  families.  But  the 
French  carry  this  intervention  to  a  length 
which  we  could  not  support :  they  leave 
no  liberty  and  no  action  to  the  coming 
couple  :  the  whole  thing  is  taken  out  of 
their  hands  :  they  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  incompetent  in  the  question  :  their 
parents  undertake  the  negotiation  for 
them,  and  handle  it  as  governments  deal 
with  international  treaties.  Glaringly  evi- 
dent as  are  the  emotionality  and  the  mo- 
bility of  the  French  in  other  phases  of 
their  conduct,  they  have  no  application 
here.  They  find  their  use  abundantly  in 
superficial  sentiments,  in  the  forms  and 
thoughts  and  words  of  outside  existence, 
in  the  manifestation  of  already  existing 
affections  ;  but,  with  rare  exceptions, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  marriage.  Their  place  is  taken, 
on  that  one  occasion,  by  a  dry,  arithmeti- 
cal computation  of  practical  results,  with 
no  excitement  and  with  no  distractions. 
Where  we  so  ordinarily  listen  to  what  we 
understand  by  love,  to  the  temptations 
of  the  young  heart  in  all  their  forms 
(however  transitory),  to  our  individual  im- 
pressions and  to  our  own  opinions,  the 
French  consult  fitnesses  of  relative  situa- 
tion, reciprocities  of  fortune  and  posi- 
tion, and  harmonies  of  family  intercourse. 
They  seek  to  insure  the  future,  in  some 
degree,  in  its  social  as  well  as  its  pecu- 
niary forms.  They  lay  it  down  that  pas- 
sion is  no  guide  to  permanent  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  other  people  than  the  two 
directly  interested  have,  both  in  law  and 
reason,  a  right  of  judgment  in  so  grave  a 
case.  This  does  not  absolutely  mean 
that  pre-existing  sympathies  are  consid- 
ered to  be  unnecessary  for  marriage  in 
France  ;  but  it  does  mean,  in  the  dis- 
tinctest  language,  that  such  sympathies 
alone  are  not  admitted  there  as  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  an  association  which  is 
to  last  till  death.  Sympathies  wear  out 
sometimes ;  new  ones  grow  up  from 
other  contacts  ;  eternal  attachments  are 
very  rare  between  people  who  have  not 
managed  to  get  married,  and  have  not 
the  aid  of  the  wedded  tie  to  hold  them 
steadily  together :  but  the  necessities  of 
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life  never  fade  away  ;  they  never  weaken  ; 
they  remain  in  force  with  pitiless  persist- 
ence, and  French  parents  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  them  than  to  what  may  be  only  a 
passing  inclination  in  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
view  of  marriage  is  not  solely  a  develop- 
ment of  the  national  disposition  towards 
prudence ;  it  is  also,  to  some  extent  at 
all  events,  a  consequence  of  the  legal 
enactments  contained  in  the  Code  Napo- 
leon. The  law  forbids  all  marriages  with- 
out either  the  consent  of  the  father  and 
mother,  or  proof  that  they  are  both  dead. 
It  is  very  troublesome  to  get  married  in 
France  ;  the  operation  is  surrounded  by 
difficulties  and  formalities  which  would 
make  an  Englishman  stamp  with  rage. 
It  is  true  that  if  parents  refuse  to  allow 
their  children  to  follow  their  own  wishes, 
the  latter  are  permitted,  provided  they 
have  attained  their  majority,  to  go  through 
a  process  called  "  a  respectful  summons 
to  consent,"  after  which,  if  the  parents 
persist  in  their  rejection  of  the  appeal, 
marriage  may  be  at  last  attained.  .No 
matter  of  what  age  a  man  or  woman  mar- 
ry, even  if  they  are  sixty,  they  must  eith- 
er produce  the  written  consent  of  their 
father  and  mother,  or  show  that  they 
have  applied  for  it  in  due  legal  form  and 
that  it  has  been  denied  them  without 
sufficient  cause,  or  prove  that  they  are 
orphans.  The  object  of  this  legislation 
is  not  only  to  prevent  bigamy  (which,  un- 
der such  conditions,  is  naturally  rare  in 
France),  but,  even  more,  to  maintain  pa- 
rental authority,  and  to  insure  a  due  sub- 
jection of  children.  So  far  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  its  favour,  especially 
as,  in  many  cases,  it  really  does  protect 
young  people  against  their  own  folly. 
But  as,  after  all,  marriage  is  a  complex 
state,  requiring  something  more  than  a 
father's  approbation  to  conduct  it  to  suc- 
cess, it  is  natural  that  we,  who  regard 
the  entire  subject  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view,  should  have  a  good  many 
objections  to  urge. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  merely 
one  of  legal  forms  and  parental  privi- 
leges ;  it  contains  a  vast  deal  more  be- 
sides.   As  marriage  is  the  real  starting- 


point  of  home-life —  as  the  happiness  of 
husbands,  wives,  and  children  depends, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  the  condition  under 
which  it  is  realized  and  worked  out  —  it 
is  fair,  and  even  necessary,  to  judge  it 
not  only  in  its  beginnings  and  its  organiza- 
tion, but  in  its  results  as  well.  Indeed  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  in  suqh  a  case 
to  consider  causes  without  effects.  We 
look,  instinctively  from  one  to  the  other, 
arid,  half-unconsciously,  estimate  the 
value  of  the  commencement  by  the  value 
of  the  end.  But  how  are  the  results  of 
marriage  to  be  correctly  measured  ?  We 
all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a 
definite  opinion  for  ourselves  on  the 
point  even  in  the  case  of  the  friends  with 
whom  we  live  in  constant  intimacy, 
whose  interiors  we  know  in  detail,  whose 
quarrels,  whose  special  sympathies,  whose 
qualities  and  defects,  we  have  had  some 
means  of  testing.  How  then,  if  it  be  so 
hard  a  task  to  reach  a  conviction  in  the 
few  cases  round  us,  can  we  hope  to  form  a 
judgment  fairly  applicable  to  an  entire 
nation  ?  Vague  ideas  are  of  no  use  here  ; 
prejudices  mislead  ;  facts  are  impossible 
to  collect  on  so  large  a  scale.  And  yet 
there  is  a  guide,  an  incomplete  and  in- 
sufficient one,  but  still  a  safe  one  so 
far  as  it  can'  lead  us  ;  that  guide  is  the 
impression  which  a  nation  entertains 
about  itself.  If  we  consult  it  carefully 
we  get  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  mass  in  the  only  form  in  which  it 
manifests  itself  on  such  a  subject  as  this. 
There  are  no  returns,  no  reports,  no  sta- 
tistics to  refer  to  ;  but  there  are  drawing- 
room  talks,  and  half-confidences,  and  vil- 
lage rumours,  and  the  gossip  of  the  mar- 
ket-pla.ce,  and  the  wise  head-shakings  of 
the  old  people  ;  and  with  their  aid,  if  we 
listen  closely,  we  can  compose  a  toler- 
ably approximate  picture  of  what  all 
these  indications  describe.  But  we  can 
only  do  it  fairly  on  condition  of  being 
scrupulously  exact,  of  effacing  from  our 
memory  all  predisposition  towards  spe- 
cial shades  and  special  forms,  of  marking 
down  absolutely  nothing  of  what  our  own 
imagination  so  easily  suggests,  and  of 
strictly  limiting  our  colouring  to  what  we 
are  quite  certain  that  we  distinctly  see. 
And  even  then,  we  have  to  reconcile  bit- 
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ter  contradictions,  to  group  together  t  he 
most  opposite  results,  to  institute  a  com- 
parison of  causes. 

But  before  we  consider  the  evidence 
thus  obtainable  as  to  the  moral  results 
of  marriage  in  France,  it  may  be  useful 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  material  compari- 
son which  it  is  possible  to  make  between 
the  quantity  of  marrying  which  takes 
place  amongst  the  French,  and  the  cor- 
responding figures  on  the  same  subject 
which  other  nations  offer.  In  his  "  Ele- 
ments de  Statistique,"  M.  Moreau  de 
Jonn^s  gives  a  table  of  the  number  of 
marriages  which  are  effected  annually  in 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Ire- 
land comes  first'  with  one  marriage  for 
each  ninety  inhapitants  ;  France  is  six- 
teenth with  I  for  122  ;  England  twenty- 
seventh  with  I  in  137  ;  Tuscany  twenty- 
eighth  and  last,  with  i  in  143.  Now  if 
this  be  true  —  and  the  well-known  name 
of  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  may  be  accept- 
ed as  a  guarantee  for  the  exactness  of 
the  numbers  —  it  seems  to  follow  that, 
notwithstanding  our  headstrong  impru- 
dence, we  English  actually  marry  less, 
proportionately,  than  the  prudent,  calcu- 
lating French,  who  look  before  they  leap. 
This  is  an  unexpected  fact  to  start  with, 
but,  if  it  be  a  fact,  it  indicates,  with  tol- 
erable distinctness,  that  the  hesitations 
which  precede  all  marriages  in  France 
do  not  really  stop  marriage,  for  the 
French  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  below  the 
Northern  races,  which  (excepting  Eng- 
land) head  the  list,  but  above  all  the 
Southern  States,  which  close  it.  The 
position  thus  indicated  for  France  is  the 
very  one  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  desirable  to  occupy  ;  it  is  a  fair 
average,  showing  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much.  And  France  retains  the  same 
approximate  position  if  we  look  back- 
wards and  carry  the  comparison  into  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  marriages  were  everywhere  more 
frequent  than  they  are  now  :  subsistence 
was  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  was  not  so 
difficult  to  provide  for  children,  and  we 
consequently  find  that  the  number  of 
annual  marriages,  relatively  to  the  then 
population,     was,     throughout     Europe, 


about  ten  per  cent  above  its  present  rate. 
But  the  diminution  which  has  since  oc- 
curred has  been  universal ;  it  is  not 
special  to  France  or  to  any  other  land. 
The  French  contihue  to  take  wives  in 
the  same  proportion  as  they  have  always 
practised  towards  their  neighbours ; 
they  have  diminished  matrimon}'^  only  as 
it  has  been  diminished  all  around  them. 

If,  however,  they  have  held  their  own 
in  the  rate  of  marrying,  they  have  di- 
minished largely,  since  the  Revolution, 
in  the  fecundity  of  marriage.  In  1770 
the  children  born  in  France  were  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  population,  i  in  25 ; 
now  they  have  come  down  to  i  in  35  ; 
the  falling  off  has  consequently  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  forty  per  cent. 
Here  lies  the  real  explanation  of  the 
strange  fact  which  has  so  astonished 
Europe  after  each  census  recently  taken 
in  France  ;  the  fact  that  the  French  have 
almost  ceased  to  increase  in  numbers. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  a  statistical  curios- 
ity that  the  subject  is"  referred  to  here, 
but  because  it  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  entire  question  of  French 
marriages,  because  it  bears  closely  on 
their  moral  organization,  because  it  opens 
the  door  to  considerations  which  would 
be  almost  incomprehensible  if  it  were 
omitted.  We  will  presently  come  back 
to  it.  Meanwhile  we  can  leave  dry  fig- 
ures and  return  to  the  more  interesting 
study  of  opinions,  impressions,  and  per- 
sonal experiences. 

The  French  are  certainly  convinced 
that  they  are  a  happy  people.  And  so 
they  are,  if  gaiety  and  cheeriness  and 
mutual  good-will  can  be  taken  as  satis- 
factory and  sufficient  evidence  on  the 
point.  No  nation  has  more  laughter ; 
neither  Irishmen  nor  Negroes  surpass 
them  there  ;  and  it  is  generally  good, 
honest  laughter,  resulting  from  a  motive, 
not  mere  senseless  giggling.  But  hap- 
piness and  laughter  are  not  synony- 
mous ;  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  a 
symptom  of  the  existence  of  the  former  ; 
the  saddest  of  us  may  laugh  sometimes, 
while  the  most  thoroughly  contented  may 
be  constitutionally  inclined  to  gravity. 
It  is  not,  then,  on  this  one  outward  sign 
that   either  practically   or    logically   the 
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French  can  base  their  claim  to  be  re- 
gr.rded  as  a  really  happy  nation.  If  the 
claim  be  founded,  the  grounds  on  which 
it  rests  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  — 
in  deeper,  less  superficial,  and  less  ap- 
parent proofs.  It  is  especially  in  their 
use  of  married  life  that  the  evidence,  if 
really  it  exists,  should  be  looked  for  and 
be  found.  And  here  it  is  that  we  must 
take  up  the  testimonies  alluded  to  just 
now  and  try  to  measure  what  they  reveal 
to  us.  If  marriage,  as  a  rule,  is  found  to 
produce  success — if  the  men  and  wo- 
men that  it  brings  together  generally  as- 
sert that  they  are  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  extracted  from  it  —  if  lookers- 
on,  all  round  them,  confirm  their  declar- 
ations, and  tell  us  that  their  married 
friends  —  so  far  as  they  can  judge  them 
—  have  no  home  difficulties  and  no  home 
regrets,  then  we  may,  without  impru- 
dence, recognize  that  the  French  are 
really  a  happy  people,  and  that  the  mar- 
riage system  on  which  their  home  life  is 
based,  is  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to 
their  character  and  their  needs,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  leads  them  on  to 
joy. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions, explanations,  and  reservations, 
that  this  result  is  generally  attained  by 
the  French,  that  they  really  are,  in-doors, 
a  happy  nation,  and  their  marriages,  as  a 
whole,  present  enviable  results. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  before 
going  further,  to  attempt  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  married  happiness  as  it  is  some- 
times comprehended  and  pursued  in  its 
highest  form  across  the  Channel.  It  is 
not  always  quite  the  same  condition.  It 
not  unfrequently  implies,  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  a  ceaseless  employment 
of  intelligence  and  skill,  such  as  we 
rarely  know  of  here.  The  mass  in  France, 
of  course,  acts  like  the  mass  elsewhere  ; 
it  takes  life  as  it  finds  it ;  it  "  lets  it  rip," 
as  the  Americans  say.  It  seeks  no  im- 
provement ;  it  crawls  on  with  what  it  has. 
But  there  is  a  theory  of  marriage  which 
some  French  men  and  women  understand 
and  realize — a  theory  which  not  only 
leads  them  to  distinguish  the  highest 
uses  to  which  the  married  state  may  tend, 
but  which  enables  them  to  detect  the 
means  by  which  those  uses  can  be 
reached.  In  cases  such  as  these,  the  life 
which  two  lead  together  becomes  a  con- 
stant, ever-growing  pursuit  of  forms  and 
shades  of  happiness  which  are  beyond 
the  thought,  and  even  beyond  the  faculty 
of  comprehension,  of  the  crowd.  The 
basis  of  their  practice  rests  on  the  wise 


precept,  that  as  our  longings,  our  neces- 
sities, and  our  fancies,  change  with  time 
and  age,  and  with  position  too,  the  at- 
tempts we  make  to  satisfy  those  longings 
and  those  fancies  should  vary  their  nature 
and  their  character  in  sympathy  with  the 
modifications  which  occur  in  the  object 
to  be  attained.  What  pleases  us  at  twen- 
ty, begins  to  lose  its  charm  at  thirty,  and 
wearies  us  at  forty.  And  if  this  be  true 
of  men,  it  is  truer  still  of  women,  who,  as 
a  natural  result  of  the  home-life  they  lead, 
are  fatally  condemned  to  aspire  after 
variety  of  indoor  emotions,  because  they 
can  find  none  outside.  The  husband  who 
has  studied  the  philosophy  of  home  hap- 
piness, who  has  entered  marriage  with  a 
true  sense  of  its  dangers  and  its  powers, 
will  not  wait  for  his  wife  to  manifest 
fatigue  ;  from  the  first  hour  of  their  com- 
mon existence  he  will  begin  to  teach  her 
that  the  tie  between  man  and  woman  can- 
not preserve  its  vigour  and  its  first  eager 
truth  unless  the  elements  which  compose 
it  are  skilfully  replaced  and  thoughtfully 
renewed  as  they  successively  wear  out 
and  gradually  cease  to  produce  their  old 
effect :  he  will  try  to  show  to  her,  while  she 
is  still  in  the  enthusiasm  of  early  wedded 
joy,  that  happiness,  like  all  other  states 

—  and  perhaps  even  more  than  all  the 
rest  —  is,  by  its  very  nature,  but  a  pass- 
ing, transitory  condition  ;  that  what  gave 
it  to  us  yesterday  may  fail  to  create  it  for 
us  to-day  ;  that  the  sympathies  which 
seem  to  us  so  ardent  and  so  durable  in 
the  inexperience  of  our  beginnings,  will 
be  but  fading  brightnesses  if  we  do  not 
watch  over  each  fluctuation  of  their  as- 
pects, each  faint  symptom  of  their  change. 
Young  wives  may  hesitate  when  first 
such  theories  as  these  are  laid  before 
their  astonished  eyes  :  it  causes  pain  to 
their  earnest  fondness  of  the  moment  to 
be  assured  that,  according  to  .the  laws  of 
probability,  that  fondness  will  not  last 
unless  new  nourishment,  new  starting 
points,  new  stimulants  be  provided'  for  it 
as  years  pass  on.  But  when  once  they 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  argument 

—  when  once  they  have  been  led  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  unvarying  and  universal 
application  —  then,  if  they  do  love  their 
husband-  truly,  they  become  his  active 
aid,  his  convinced  co-operator  in  the  del- 
icate but  inestimable  labour  of  maintain- 
ing, in  all  its  strength  of  origin,  of  devel- 
oping to  its  fullest  growth  of  perfectness, 
the  first  object  of  their  united  life  —  joint 
happiness. 

And   yet  examples  seem    to    indicate 
that  frequently  women  do  not  possess  the 
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faculty  of  understanding  the  profound 
utility  of  this  crafty  handling  of"  their 
lives  ;  when  once  they  have  really  grasped 
it  they  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
result  with  even  more  power  than  men ; 
but  their  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
the  effort  is  often  sluggish,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  to  be  dragged  to  it  either  by 
entreaty  or  necessity. 

The  general  tendency  of  wives  —  in 
France  as  elsewhere  —  is  to  regard  hap- 
piness as  a  vested  right,  as  a  natural  fact, 
as  a  permanent  condition,  as  a  self- 
sufficing,  self-maintaining  state,  which 
ought  to  go  on  and  last  because  it  has 
once  begun.  Most  of  them  violently  re- 
volt the  first  time  they  are  asked  to  own 
that  married  happiness  may  be,  on  the 
contrary,  and  by  its  very  essence,  the 
most  ephemeral  of  all  short-lived  crea- 
tions. They  take  man's  love  as  a  prop- 
erty and  a  due  ;  they  fancy  that  it  is  the 
husband's  duty  to  keep  up  that  love  with- 
out any  special  aid  from  themselves  ; 
they  let  themselves  be  loved,  but  they  do 
not  help  love  to  last ;  as  Johnson  said, 
"they  know  how  to  make  nets,  but  not 
how  to  make  cages."  In  cases  such  as 
these — and,  unfortunately,  they  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  experiences  in  all 
lands  —  there  is  small  hope  of  permanent 
contentment  :  if  the  husband  is  ignorant 
enough  —  as  indeed  the  greater  part  of 
husbands  are  —  to  view  the  case  ex- 
actly as  the  wife  does  —  to  imagine  that 
he  can  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  to  allow  the  early  rush  of  mu- 
tual satisfaction  to  struggle  to  its  end, 
without  providently  preparing,  in  good 
time,  the  elements  of  the  second  act  of 
married  life,  then  he  reaches  the  usual 
emptiness  and  disappointment  in  igno- 
rance of  the  causes  which  have  produced 
them,  and  ends  by  regarding  them  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  matrimony.  But 
if  he  is  a  thinking  man,  if  he  has  given 
some  of  his  attention  to  a  calculation  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  conser- 
vation of  home  delight,  then  he  does  in- 
deed suffer  if  he  finds  himself  tied  for  all 
life  to  a  woman  who  is  incapable  of  help- 
ing him  to  attain,  by  mutual  labour  and 
mutual  watchfulness,  that  rare  but  admir- 
able result  —  permanent  and  increasing 
joy  in  marriage. 

In  France  there,  are  certainly  a  good 
many  people  who  rise  to  these  higher 
|yiews  —  who  look  on  marriage  as  a 
[Berious  occupation,  which  requires  ab- 
'sorbing  thought  —  who  ceaselessly  en- 
•deavour  to  improve  its  form,  and  to  lift 
its  consequences  and  its  products  above 


the  level  of  humdrum  existences.  And 
often  they  succeed.  Now  success,  in 
such  a  case,  implies  that  they  distil,  from 
contact  with  each  other,  a  degree,  an 
elevation,  a  thoroughness,  a  perpetuity, 
and  a  reality  of  happiness  which  less  able 
and  less  careful  manipulators  of  home- 
life  are  incapable  of  producing.  They 
show  us  what  skill  and  science  can  elab- 
orate from  ordinary  sources  ;  they  show 
us  the  height  of  satisfaction  to  which  we 
are  capable  of  climbing,  in  the  relation 
between  man  and  wife,  if  we  will  but 
regard  that  relation  as  a  plant  to  be  sed- 
uously  cultivated,  and  not  as  a  weed  to 
be  left  to  combat  unaided  for  existence. 
Many  an  example  might  be  given  in  sup- 
port of  this  rough  indication  of  what  mar- 
riage maybe  when  it  is  rightly  understood. 
In  the  higher  ranks  of  French  society  there 
are  men  who  merit  to  be  called  professors 
of  the  art  of  happiness  ;  who  have  ana- 
lyzed its  ingredients  with  careful  fingers 
and  scrutinizing  eyes  ;  who  have  con- 
summated their  experience  of  means  and 
ends  ;  who,  like  able  doctors,  can  apply 
an  immediate  remedy  to  the  daily  difficul- 
ties of  home-life  ;  whose  practice  is 
worthy  of  their  theory,  and  who  prove  it 
by  maintaining  in  their  wives'  hearts  and 
in  their  own  a  perennial  never-weakening 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  love.  But, 
alas  !  these  cases  are  exceptions.  Most 
French  people  content  themselves,  like 
their  neighbours  in  other  countries,  with 
rumbling  carelessly  through  marriage, 
making  no  attempt  to  improve  it,  and  not 
even  suspecting  that  it  is  capable  of  im- 
provement. And  yet,  thanks  to  their 
light,  laughing  natures,  they  generally 
keep  clear  of  gloom.  They  bring  into 
married  life  the  bright  cheeriness  which 
is  so  frequently  an  attribute  of  their  race  ; 
they  stave  off  worry  by  insouciance j  they 
support  annoyances  with  a  coolness, 
which  in  their  case  is  not  indifference, 
but  which,  to  an  unpracticed  foreign  eye, 
looks  so  singularly  like  it,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  fix  the  point  where  calm 
patience  appears  to  end,  and  indifference 
seems  to  begin. 

There  are,  however,  contradictions  in 
abundance  to  this  rule  of  quietly  support- 
ing cares.  Frenchmen  have  sometimes 
in  their  character  so  many  of  the  faults 
which  elsewhere  are  supposed  to  be  the 
property  of  women  only,  that  they  are 
capable  of  growing  fidgety  and  nervous 
to  a  scarcely  credible  degree  ;  and  woe 
to  the  unlucky  wife  who  stumbles  on  a 
husband  of  that  species  !  —  he  wears  her 
out  with  teazing.     Gentle   and  affection- 
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ate  as  the  men  ordinarily  are,  there  are 
some  among  them  who  are  absolutely  in- 
tolerable at  home.  Luckily  they  form  an 
infinitely  small  minority ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  nonsense  to  pretend  that  French 
marriages,  on  the  whole,  are  happy.  The 
evidence  which  can  be  collected  by  listen- 
ing to  opinions,  including  ill-natured 
scandal  in  all  its  forms,  tends  certainly 
to  show  that,  according  to  their  impres- 
sions of  each  other,  most  Frenchmen  are 
singularly  forbearing  towards  their  wives  ; 
they  do  not  make  the  most  of  them  —  that 
effort  is  limited  to  the  rare  examples 
which  were  alluded  to  just  now  —  but 
their  habit  is  to  treat  them  with  much 
softness,  with  constant  consideration, 
with  deference  and  courtesy.  They  gen- 
erally come  together,  in  the  origin^  with- 
out much  passion,  or,  indeed,  much  love  ; 
the  conditions  under  which  their  mar- 
riages are  arranged  make  that  fact  easily 
comprehensible  ;  but  love  does  grow  up 
between  them  in  nearly  every  case,  and 
they  end  by  feeling  for  each  other  an  at- 
tachment quite  as  real,  as  thorough,  and 
as  deep,  as  we  find  in  countries  where 
other  systems  are  in  use.  It  is  far  from 
easy  to  discover  really  unhappy  marriages 
in  France ;  here  and  there  are  isolated 
instances,  evident  to  every  one,  for  they 
have  terminated  in  voluntary  separation  ; 
but  the  testimony  of  society,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  women,  who  are  not  more 
charitable  towards  each  other  in  France 
than  they  are  in  other  lands,  in  no  way 
indicates  any  multipHcity  of  failures. 
The  impossibility  of  divorce  creates  a 
strong  motive  for  mutual  concessions, 
with  the  object  of  soothing  away  asperi- 
ties, and  of  rendering  obligatory  compan- 
ionship supportable,  if  not  agreeable.  As 
for  absolute  infidelity,  on  either  side,  it  is 
now  so  rare  that  it  is  often  possible  to 
look  round  a  large  circle  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance without  being  able  to  point 
out  one  example  of  it.  This  assertion 
may  seem  absurd  and  false  to  that  large 
group  of  English  people,  which,  though 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  facts,  grows  up, 
lives,  and  dies  in  the  contrary  conviction 
—  but  the  assertion  is  strictly,  literally 
true.  The  marri  ige-tie  is  vigorously  felt 
in  France  :  husbands  and  wives  cleave 
there  to  each  other,  and  do  not  now  seek 
for  illicit  joys,  whatever  some  of  them 
may  have  done  in  days  gone  by.  Indeed, 
they  point  to  England  at  this  moment  as 
the  country  which  produces  palpably  the 
largest  amount  of  conjugal  irregularity, 
and  quote  in  proof,  with  bitter  justice,  the 
shameless  details   of  the  Divorce  Court 
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which  are  given  in  our  newspapers.  We 
have  grown  accustomed  to  this  odious 
publicity  ;  habit  blinds  us  to  its  dangers 
and  its  indecency  ;  but  if  we  could  hear 
foreigners  talk  about  it  —  if  we  knew  the 
impression  of  disgust  which  it  creates  in 
France,  where  the  rare  cases  of  co- 
respondency  are  treated  criminally,  and 
are  always  pleaded  with  closed  doors  ; 
where  husbands  do  not  receive  money- 
damages  for  their  wife's  dishonour  —  we 
should  perhaps  be  led  to  recognize  that, 
in  this  question,  we  do  not  offer  a  satisfy- 
ing spectacle  to  Europe,  and  that  we  have 
lost  all  right  to  throw  stones  at  others. 
We  are  unable  to  judge  ourselves  on  such 
a  subject ;  we  must  submit  to  the  verdict 
of  lookers-on  ;  and  a  very  painful  one  it 
is  for  us  to  support. 

But  if  the  French  are  less  attackable 
than  we  are  on  this  element  of  the  work- 
ings-out of  marriage,  they  are  open  in 
another  direction  to  a  founded  imputation, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made, 
and  which  is  almost  graver  still,  because 
its  apphcation,  instead  of  being  excep- 
tional, is  universal.  Their  marriages  pro- 
duce scarcely  any  children.  Here  dis- 
cussion is  needless  ;  here  differences  of 
opinion  cannot  exist  ;  here  prejudices 
cannot  apply, —  for  the  fact  is  proved  by 
their  own  official  returns.  Before  the 
revolution  of  1789  the  population  of 
France  amounted  to  about  24,000,000,  and 
the  annual  number  of  births  was  about 
970,000.  At  this  moment  the  population 
is  about  37,000,000,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  births  is  only  950,000  per  annum. 
In  other  words,  though  the  population  is 
one-half  larger  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  begets  absolutely  fewer  chil- 
dren now  than  then.  The  present  yearly 
birth-rate  in  France  is  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  In  Germany  it  represents  i  in  25 
of  the  entire  population,  in  England  it  is 
I  in  30,  in  France  it  is  only  i  in  39.  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  diminu- 
tion does  not  result  from  any  falling  ofE 
in  the  proportionate  rate  of  marriage, 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  keeps  up  its 
place  in  comparison  with  other  countries. 
It  is  solely  brought  about  by  the  wilful 
refusal  of  married  people  to  become 
fathers  and  mothers,  as  married  people 
do  elsewhere.  A  topic  of  such  a  nature 
is  awkward  to  dissect,  but  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  salient  facts  of  the  subject,  and 
it  could  not  be  omitted  without  leaving  a 
great  gap  in  the  discussion  ;  it^forms  one 
of  its  striking  features,  and  it  necessarily 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  the 
opinion  to  be  formed.     The  rejection  of 
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paternity  is  a  consequence  of  the  exces- 
sive prudence  with  which  the  entire  sub- 
ject is  handled  by  the  French  ;  they  do 
not  marry  unless  they  think  they  can 
afford  it ;  they  do  not  have  children  un- 
less they  think  they  can  provide  for  them. 
It  in  no  way  affects  the  attachment  be- 
tween man  and  wife  ;  it  in  no  way  di- 
minishes their  affection  for  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  have  them.  On  the 
contrary,  their  family  tenderness  is  de- 
monstrative and  excessive,  as  has  been 
repeated  many  times  throughout  these 
sketches  of  their  home-life.  But  the 
mere  existence  of  this  resolute  unwil- 
lingness to  have  children,  places  France 
in  a  low  position  before  Europe,  and  sug- 
gests grave  doubts  as  to  the  moral  value 
and  efficacy  of  a  system  which,  what- 
ever be  its  merits  and  its  qualities, 
whatever  be  the  happiness  which  it  pro- 
duces, results  in  so  flagrant  a  negation  of 
the  first  object  and  first  duty  of  marriage. 
It  may  perhaps  be  denied  that  it  forms 
an  inherent  part  of  the  entire  scheme  ;  it 

[may  perhaps  be  argued  that  it  is  an  acci- 
dent, a  temporary  tendency  ;  it  may  per- 
haps be  urged  that  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  married  life  in  France  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  it ;  but  to  such  ob- 
jections it  may  be  fairly  answered,  that  the 
tendency  in  question,  instead  of  assuming 
a  temporary  aspect,  has  gone  on  steadily 
gaining  strength  for  a  hundred  years  ; 
that  during  the  present  generation  its 
development  has  coincided  with  an  in- 
crease of  wealth,  which  ought,  apparent- 
ly, to  have  brought  about  an  exactly  op- 
posite effect ;  and  that  it  is,  consequently, 
quite  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a  defi- 
nitely adopted  policy. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  value,  in  poHti- 
cal  economy,  of  the  principle  of  "circum- 
spection in  marriage"  with  which  Mal- 
thus  has  associated  his  name,  there  are  but 
few  of  us  who  can  look  at  it  with  appro- 
bation from  a  moral  or  a  social  point  of 
view  ;  and   though  he  himself,  if  he  were 

I'  still  alive,  might  be  immensely  gratified  to 
:find  that  an  entire  nation  is  realizing  his 
ideas  on  the  largest  scale,  we,  who  in  this 
case  are  but  simple  critics  of  the  results 
■of  married  life  in  their  natural  and  habit- 
ual form,  may  be  allowed  to  view  the  mat- 
ter otherwise.  Abstract  theories  about 
movements  of  population,  and  about  pro- 
•portions  between  demand  and  supply, 
fcan  never  be  got  into  the  heads  of  peo- 
ple who  regard  marriage  as  we  all  do, 
not  only  as  an  institution  destined  to 
give  personal  contentment  to  those   who 

p  profit  by  it,  but,  quite  as  much,  as  a  link 


between  successive  generations.  How, 
then,  can  we  help  recoiling,  with  a  good 
deal  of  really  felt  disgust,  from  the  in- 
sufficient use  of  marriage  which  is  so 
evident  in  France  ?  And  yet,  strong  as 
this  feeling  may  be  in  us,  it  must  not 
lead  us  to  exaggeration.  The  rule  is 
proved  by  the  figures  which  have  been 
quoted  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  ap- 
plication in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  in  abundance  ;  the 
whole  nation  is  not  infected  ;  there  are 
still  in  France  a  good  many  people  who 
trust  in  God,  and  not  in  Mr.  Malthus. 
That  too  inteUigent  Englishman  is  not, 
however,  the  inspirer  of  French  peasants 
in  the  matter  ;  scarcely  any  of  them  have 
ever  heard  his  name  ;  they  execute  what 
he  advised  ;  they  work  out  his  teaching, 
but  without  knowing  what  he  taught. 
Their  motive  is  individual,  not  national ; 
they  have  no  idea  that  they  are  practising 
political  philosophy  when  they  tell  you,  as 
they  do,  that  "  il  faut  faire  la  soupe  avant 
de  faire  I'enfant." 

The  exceptions  are,  happily,  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  give  some  little  bright- 
ness to  a  picture  which  would  otherwise 
be  so  dark.  There  are,  here  and  there, 
large  families  in  France,  and  nowhere 
can  more  admirable  illustrations  of  pure 
home-life  be  found  than  those  they  offer. 
It  is,  perhaps,  especially  in  the  upper 
sections  of  society  that  those  examples 
are  to  be  found  ;  the  trading  and  work- 
ing classes  have,  ordinarily,  so  little  re- 
ligion and  so  little  elevation  of  moral 
convictions  that  they  abound  the  other 
way ;  and,  as  they  constitute  the  mass, 
it  is  they,  almost  alone,  who  have  brought 
about  the  decline  in  the  progress  of  pop- 
ulation. It  is,  therefore,  ndt  unjust  to 
say,  in  principle,  subject  of  course  to 
reservations  on  both  sides,  that  the 
higher  ranks  are  now  multiplying  in 
France  more  rapidly  than  the  lower  strata. 
This  progress  is  of  course  imperceptible 
materially,  but,  in  its  degree,  it  certainly 
exists. 

Another,  but  a  very  different  question, 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  look  at,  is  the 
influence  of  society,  or,  more  exactly,  of 
social  relations  on  the  results  of  marriage. 
Evidence  upon  it  is  verv  plentiful  and 
easy  to  collect  ;  for  we  have  but  to  listen 
to  the  talk  when  half-a-dozen  people  are 
together.  Whatever  be  the  class  which 
we  observe,  we  find  on  this  head  a  gen- 
eral similarity  of  action  and  effects.  Not- 
withstanding their  great  love  of  home, 
Frenchwomen  live  a  good  deal  with  each 
other  and  with  men  :  their  form  of  life  is 
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so  free  from  the  restrictions  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  we  impose  upon  ourselves 
—  there  is  generally  so  much  liberty  and 
facility  of  visiting  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening  —  that  the  contact  between 
acquaintances  attains  a  frequency  of 
which  we  have  no  idea.  In  the  higher 
classes  some  few  husbands  go  to  clubs, 
or  live  somewhat  in  their  own  rooms  ; 
but  such  cases  are  exceptions  ;  with 
them,  as  in  the  middle  groups,  husbands 
are  ordinarily  with  their  wives,  accom- 
pany them  wherever  they  can,  and  share 
their  friendships  and  their  distractions. 
With  so  eminently  sociable  a  race  it  is 
natural  that  this  should^  be  so,  and  the 
disposition  is  confirmed*  by  the  original 
conditions  of  marriage,  which  always  — 
as  much  as  possible,  at  least  —  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  family  connec- 
tions afterwards.  The  French  do  not  re- 
gard marriage  as  a  state  in  which  two 
people  are  to  be  tied  up  by  themselves  ; 
they  view  it  as  an  association,  which 
should  in  no  way  affect  the  habitual  con- 
tact between  the  parties  to  it  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  outside.  Of  course,  in 
practice,  everybody  remains  free  to  se- 
lect his  or  her  own  system  of  existence. 
There  are  examples,  and  a  good  many 
too,  of  married  people  who  stop  at  home, 
"  qui  vivent  en  sauvages,"  as  their  neigh- 
bours say  of  them  ;  but  they  constitute 
the  exceptions  —  the  rule  is  the  other 
way.  The  facility  of  making  visits,  and 
walking  about  alone,  and  going  to  parties 
without  a  chaperon,  is  proper  to  all  girls 
who  marry,  whatever  be  their  country  ; 
the  French  have  no  monopoly  of  it.  It 
is  not  therefore  as  an  act  of  freedom  that 
newly-married  Frenchwomen  go  into  so- 
ciety ;  they  do  it  because  they  like  it,  be- 
cause their  husbands  like  it,  because  it 
is  the  habit  of  their  nation.  The  idea 
that  marriage  confers  any  special  liberty 
on  Frenchwomen  is  most  erroneous ; 
they  have  neither  more  nor  less  of  it 
than  women  possess  elsewhere  ;  it  is, 
however,  comprehensible  that  the  con- 
trast between  that  degree  of  liberty  and 
the  extreme  reserve  in  which  girls  are 
kept  (which  we  perhaps  should  do  well 
to  imitate)  should  have  provoked  amongst 
us  the  false  impression  that  a  French 
wife  acquires  a  greater  emancipation  than 
other  European  wives  enjoy.  She  re- 
mains bound  by  the  universal  laws  which 
regulate  the  conduct  and  the  attitude  of 
women  ;  she  obtains  no  peculiar  rights  ; 
she  shakes  off  no  chains  ;  she  does  but 
gain  the  position  and  the  power  which 
enable  her  to  discharge  the   new  duties 


which  devolve  upon  her.  Foremost 
amongst  those  duties  is  the  obligation  to 
maintain  her  social  place.  She  likes  the 
obligation  ;  it  costs  her  no  effort  to  dis- 
charge it ;  ai\d,  in  most  cases,  she  would 
annoy  and  disappoint  her  husband  if  she 
neglected  it.  So  they  go  about  together 
and  amuse  themselves,  as  a  right  and 
proper  thing  to  do  ;  it  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  married. 

In  limits  such  as  these  it  can  scarcely 
be  alleged  that  the  habit  of  social  inter- 
course, highly-developed  though  it  be  in 
France,  constitutes  a  danger  for  home 
peace.  There  are  crowds  of  married 
people  there  who  never  stop  at  home, 
whose  Hfe  is  almost  exclusively  passed 
with  others  :  but  if  they  all  like  it,  there 
is  no  harm  in  that ;  it  is  only  when  one 
side  is  discontented  with  the  practice, 
while  the  other  wilfully  continues  it,  that 
it  grows  into  an  obstacle.  This  case 
exists,  of  course,  but  it  is  rare  :  most 
French  men  and  women  like  society  too 
much  for  either  of  them  to  shrink  away 
from  it. 

This  constant  contact  with  other  peo- 
ple has,  however,  the  inconvenience  of 
provoking  vanities  and  envies,  and  con- 
sequently of  leading  women  to  expense. 
There  lies,  perhaps,  the  only  serious  ob- 
jection to  it  which  can  be  urged  as 
regards  its  influence  on  married  life.  It 
cannot  be  seriously  said,  by  any  one  who 
knows  the  French,  that  it  at  all  affects 
their  regular  attention  to  their  home  du- 
ties, especially  towards  their  children, 
who  are  thought  of  and  cared  for  before 
all  else  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  deny 
that  it  tempts  the  women  on  to  dress, 
and  to  the  other  rivalries  which  drawing- 
rooms  provoke.  But  most  French  hus- 
bands rather  like  their  wives  to  shine, 
and  look  on  complacently  at  the  effect 
which  they  produce,  and  at  the  triumphs 
which  they  achieve.  The  association  be- 
tween them  is  generally  intimate  enough 
for  each  of  them  to  find  satisfaction  in 
the  other's  glories,  even  if  they  take  only 
the  tiny  form  of  a  successful  gown.  So, 
if  they  can  afford  it,  the  additional  outlay 
which  is  induced  by  much  going  out, 
does  not  become  a  source  of  difficulty  be- 
tween them.  Whether  it  does  them  any 
good,  whether  it  aids  them  to  really  love 
each  other  better,  whether  it  elevates 
their  views,  may  certainly  be  doubted  ; 
but  as  it  amuses  and  contents  them  —  as 
it  gives  them  a  common  object  in  life, 
such  as  it  is  —  we  may  admit  that,  with 
their  ideas,  they  are  right  to  hold  to  it. 

Even  in  the  trading  classes  there  is  a 
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good  deal  of  this  seeking  for  societ)-,  in  a 
small  way.  There,  however,  the  wife 
usually  assumes  a  position  of  a  peculiar 
kiiKl.  She  does  not  visit  so  much  with 
her  husband  at  night,  but  she  is  his  com- 
panion throughout  the  day,  wherever  the 
nature  of  his  occupation  makes  it  possi- 
ble that  she  should  remain  with  him  ;  she 
participates  in  his  life,  she  shares  his 
cares,  she  helps  him  in  his  work.  At  the 
top  of  the  scale,  the  French  wife  is  a 
woman  of  the  world  ;  at  the  bottom  of  it 
she  is  a  drudge,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
lands  ;  but  in  the  lower  middle  strata  she 
takes  a  special  place  by  her  husband's 
side,  —  so  sympathetic,  so  cordially  real, 
that  to  many  of  us  she  presents  a  high 
realization  of  the  idea  of  what  a  wife 
should  be.  It  is  only  in  the  central  ranks 
of  population  that  we  find  fair  average 
national  examples  ;  above  and  below 
those  ranks,  both  wealth  and  poverty 
come  into  play,  and  introduce  conditions 
of  existence  which  diminish  the  teaching 
value  of  the  classes  which  they  influence. 
But  in  the  bourgeoisie,  which  constitutes 
in  its  various  degrees  so  large  an  element 
of  the  French  nation,  we  find  the  unadul- 
terated type  of  France.  It  is  there  that 
we  should  look  for  the  speaking  signs  of 
a  general  state  ;  and  if  these  signs  are 
cheering,  if  they  indicate  success,  if  they 
testify  that  satisfactory  ends  are  reached, 
we  may  surely  conclude  that  good  causes 
are  at  work  ;  and  we  may,  consequently 
and  fairly,  arrive  at  the  opinion  that, 
whatever  be  its  faults,  the  system  is  not 
all  bad,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ren- 
ders possible  a  form  of  home  unity  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  race. 

It  it  not  by  m.ere  comparison  with  the 
results  obtained  elsewhere  that  we  can 
safely  judge  this  question.  Each  people 
has  its  own  special  needs,  its  own  special 
means  of  satisfying  them.  A  great  many 
of  us  are  disposed  to  positively  deny  that 
the  thorough  oneness  of  existence,  which 
is  so  distinctive  a  characteristic  of  mar- 
ried life  in  the  French  middle  and  trading 
classes,  is,  in  reality,  a  merit.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  many  times  discussed  from 
the  English  point  of  view,  and  it  has 
been  generally  alleged  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  women  into  the  hourly  details  of 
their  husbands'  hves  involves  more  dis- 
advantages than  advantages.  It  has  been 
argued  frequently  that  it  leaves  no  time 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
specially  devolve  on  women  ;  that  it  di- 
verts their  thoughts  to  subjects  which  are 
foreign  to  their  natures  ;  that  it  leads 
them  to  neglect  their  children.     But  are 
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I  these  objections  founded  ?  Are  they  not 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  a  product  of  the 
widely  different  habits  under  which  we 
live  ?  And,  even  if  they  are  based  on 
fact,  do  they  express  a  just  and  serious 
criticism  of  conditions  of  home  life, 
which,  from  the  widely  opposite  practices 
in  which  we  grow  up  we  are  unable  to 
appreciate  with  fairness  "l  Surely  it  may 
be  urged  that  every  act  which  fortifies 
the  tie  between  man  and  wife  is  not  only 
respectable  in  theory  but  desirable  in 
practice.  Surely  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  relative  values  of  the  different  ser- 
vices which  a  wife  can  render,  of  the 
different  joys  which  she  can  provoke, 
can  be  morq  surely  reached  by  the 
husband  himself  than  by  distant  lookers- 
on,  who,  unconsciously  perhaps,  bring  all 
their  own  prejudices  into  'the  discussion. 
If,  then,  we  find,  as  we  distinctly  do,  that 
the  French  themselves  proclaim  the 
merit  of  the  adjunction  of  the  wife  to  her 
husband's  labours  ;  if  we  see  that  the 
association  which  is  entailed  by  marriage 
is  regarded  by  them  as  applicable  not 
only  to  sentimental  ends,  but  to  the  prac- 
tical details  of  life  as  well ;  if  women,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  view,  sit  by  the 
side  of  men  in  offices  and  shops,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  work  through  the  day 
alone,  —  we  ought,  in  justice,  to  acknowl- 
edge not  only  that  the  persons  directly 
interested  must  be  better  able  to  decide 
than  we  are,  but,  furthermore,  that  such 
constant  presence,  such  constant  sym- 
pathy of  object  and  of  thought,  must  tend 
to  strengthen  the  bond  between  them, 
and  must  augment  their  friendship.  On 
this  point,  therefore,  we  may  admit  that 
the  French  habit  is  a  wise  one. 

As  regards  intellectual  progress,  mar- 
riage ordinarily  leads  the  French  to 
nothing.  The  notion  that  wife  and  hus- 
band may  usefully  help  each  other  on 
such  a  roa4  seems  not  to  enter  their 
heads,  unless,  in  special  cases,  where  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  its  distri- 
bution to  others,  constitutes  the  occupa- 
tion of  life.  When  once  they  have  left 
off  schooling,  the  French  cease  to  study; 
they  continue  what  they  call  their  "edu- 
cation," but  they  give  up  "  instruction." 
The  two  words  are  here  employed  in  the 
sense  which  is  peculiar  to  France  —  the 
former  meaning  moral  and  social  teach- 
ing only,  the  latter  implying  solely  book- 
learning  in  its  various  forms.  They  con- 
tinue to  improve  themselves  as  men  and 
women,  as  towards  their  soul  (when  they 
think  they  have  one)  or  towards  the 
world  at  large  ;  but   they    abandon    the 
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attempt  to  add  to  what  they  learned  in 
youth.  These  descriptions  are  of  course 
general,  not  universal ;  but  their  appli- 
cation is  so  usual  that  they  need  not  be 
accompanied  by  any  special  reservations. 
With  such  views  and  practices,  it  is  nat- 
ural enough  that  marriage  should  intro- 
duce no  new  ideas  of  action.  A  husband 
may  push  his  wife  towards  art,  though 
that  depends  on  his  or  her  proclivities  ; 
but  scarcely  ever  will  he  think  of  leading 
her  to  read,  or  of  communicating  to  her 
what  he  may  know  himself.  In  quanti- 
ties of  drawing-rooms  in  France  an  open 
book  is  never  seen  ;  in  some  of  them 
even  newspapers  are  exceptional  objects. 
This  does  not  refer  to  the  higher  classes, 
where,  frequently,  there  does  exist  some 
desire  for  new  facts  ;  but  the  want  of 
books  on  the  tables  of  the  bourgeoisie 
creates  a  cheerless  blank  which  no  pro- 
fusion of  plants  or  flowers  can  fill  up. 
Sometimes  one  observes  two  or  three 
stately  volumes  in  red  morocco,  which 
evidently  are  never  looked  at,  and  proba- 
bly have  never  been  read  ;  all  they  do  is 
to  confirm  the  thought  that  their  proprie- 
tors look  to  other  people,  and  not  to 
print,  for  fresh  impressions.  But  conver- 
sation, whatever  be  its  merit,  whatever 
be  the  clever  uses  made  of  it,  does  not 
replace  reading  as  a  developer  of  knowl- 
edge ;  all  it  does  is  to  enable  us  to  use 
knowledge  if  we  have  it.  In  this  direc- 
tion French  married  life  is  far  inferior  to 
our  own.  Our  women  read  ;  our  men 
generally  feel  some  sort  of  interest  in 
what  their  wives  are  learning  ;  and  with- 
out pretending  that  marriage  is,  with  us, 
an  aid  to  study,  it  is  so  certainly  when 
we  compare  it  to  what  occurs  in  France. 
Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  general 
in  French  houses  than  in  ours  ;  art  is 
more  keenly  felt  and  more  naturally  util- 
ized. There  marriage  serves  an  end,  for 
it  is  -particularly  after  marriage  that 
Frenchwomen  attain  the  skill  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  in  all  tlie  forms  of  in- 
door adornment,  which  means  the  daily 
application  of  the  home  shapes  of  art. 
To  this  the  husbands  contribute  a  good 
deal ;  in  this  they  help  their  wives.  But, 
whatever  be  the  value  of  such  action, 
whatever  be  the  additional  attraction 
bestowed  on  home  by  this  common  effort 
to  add  charm  to  it,  the  absence  of  the 
higher  tendencies  of  intelligence  impHes 
an  inferiority  of  object  which  is  one  of 
the  weak  points  of  the  entire  system. 
The  sentiments  find  full  satisfaction  in 
most  French  marriages  —  the  affections 
are   contented  —  family  duties  are  atten- 


tively and  even  eagerly  performed  — 
home  is  decorated,  so  far  as  the  purse 
allows,  with  the  wise  ambition  of  render- 
ing it  more  seductive  ;  but  there  is  little 
culture  of  the  intelligence,  and  the  pleas- 
ures which  that  culture  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  marriage  are  relatively  un- 
known. 

Even  in  the  country  reading  does  not 
assume  an  important  place  amongst  the 
occupations  of  the  day  :  there  is  iiiore  of 
it  than  in  the  towns,  but  not  enough  to 
justify  the  statement  that  it  constitutes 
an  element  of  life.  As  there  is  less  so- 
ciety in  the  chateau  and  the  village  than 
in  the  centres  of  population,  wives  have 
to  look  for  something  else  than  gossip  to 
enable  them  to  pass  their  hours.  Home 
cares  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time — visits  to  the  sick  and  poor, 
which  few  women  of  the  better  sort  neg- 
lect, contribute  to  employ  it ;  but  reading 
seldom  becomes  a  constant  object,  even 
when  it  rains.  The  "  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,"  or  the  "  Correspondant,"  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  the  house,  and 
translations  of  a  few  English  novels,  con- 
stitute the  habitual  limit  of  female  study. 
With  all  their  inventiveness,  the  French 
have  not  discovered  that  reading  is  not 
only  the  most  natural,  but  also  the  most 
useful  of  home  occupations  ;  so,  as  a  rule, 
their  marriages  do  without  it. 

There  is    one  more  point   to  glance  at. 
What  is  the  influence  of  religion  on  mar- 
ried hfe    in  France,  and   how   does    mar- 
riage influence  the   practice  of  religion  t 
The  solution  of  such  a  question  depends 
on  pergonal  opinion  in  every  case,  but  it 
is   not,    perhaps,    impossible    to    give   a 
I  proximately  correct  reply  to  it  as  a  whole. 
■  All    French    children    begin    by    faith ; 
many  of  the  girls  preserve  it,  most  of  the 
boys  abandon  it,  in    varying   degrees  on 
both  sides.     The  result  is,  that'  when  a 
man  and  a  woman  come  together  in  mar- 
riage,   the    woman    frequently    believes, 
the  man  habitually  does  not.     They  there- 
fore pretty  often  start  in  life  with  a   tol- 
j  erably  complete  divergence  on  a  grave 
I  subject,  which,  if  they  thought  alike'upon 
I  it,  would  serve,  on   the  contrary,   to  cre- 
i  ate  a    further   tie    between    them.     But 
•  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
!  this  divergence  exercises  but  small  effect 
on  the  sentiments  of  wife  and  husband 
'  towards  each  other,  and  even    that   the 
!  divergence  itself  is  often  more    apparent 
!  than  real.     If  we  apply  to  the  better  sort 
'of  women  for  information,  we  are  gener- 
ally informed  that  their  husbands    leave 
them   alone,  do  not   interfere  with  their 
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discharge  of  their  reh'gious  duties,  and 
even,  in  certain  cases,  accompany  them 
to  church  as  a  matter  of  propriety.  In 
the  educated  classes  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  men  who  are  actively  hostile  to  re- 
ligion. Many  of  them  say  that  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  worn-out  means  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  an  unnecessary  complication,  as 
a  bar  to  progress  ;  but,  whatever  they 
may  say  in  words,  scarcely  any  of  them 
go  beyond  passive  indifference  in  acts. 
No  simpler  or  more  conclusive  proof  of 
this  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that 
one  hardly  ever  sees  a  father,  whatever 
be  the  intensity  of  his  views,  prevent  his 
son  from  making  his  first  communion. 
Full  of  incredulity  as  the  majority  of 
them  are,  the  upper  French  feel,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  a  sort  of  vague  respect  for 
what  they  beheved  as  boys.  However 
complete  be  their  loss  of  faith,  they  un- 
consciously retain,  in  most  cases,  a  sen- 
timent of  hesitating  deference  for  relig- 
ion which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
take  up  a  strong  attitude  about  it  towards 
their  wives.  The  result  is,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  their  respective  views, 
however  considerable  it  be,  is  not  un- 
frequently  bridged  over  by  mutual  for- 
bearances and  concessions  ;  so  that, 
really,  no  practical  dissentiment  arises, 
and  no  home  difficulty  results  from  the 
want  of  community  of  faith.  This  sort  of 
negative  contentment  is,  however,  possi- 
ble only  in  cases  where  no  passion  is  dis- 
played on  either  side  upon  the  subject  ; 
when  husbands  and  wives  are  eager  in 
the  matter,  when  they  set  actively  to 
work  to  convert  each  other,  then  they 
generally  end  in  worry.  But  if  they 
are  patient,  and  wait  for  'the  effect  of  all 
the  influences  which  the  constant  con- 
tact of  married  life  places  at  their  dispo- 
sal, then,  not  unfrequently,  they  do  end 
by  conversion  —  that  is,  the  conversion 
of  the  husband  ;  for,  though  there  are 
quantities  of  men  who  are  led  by"  their 
wives  to  faith,  there  is  hardly  a  woman 
to  be  found  who  has  been  led  by  her  hus- 
band to  infidelity. 

These  considerations  apply  mainly  to 
the  upper  classes.  The  case  presents  a 
different  aspect  if  we  examine  it  in  the 
strata  where  socialism  is  at  work.  There 
the  desire  to  root  out  all  religion  is  reso- 
lute and  active  ;  there  we  find  that  many 
husbands  use  the  power  which  marriage 
gives  them  to  destroy  faith  in  their  wives  ; 
the  exceptions  are,  however,  numerous, 
even  in  the  towns.  It  is  naturally  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  figures 
on  such  a  subject ;  but  it  seems  to  result 
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from  private  observations  made  by  the 
clergy,  and  extending  over  many  years, 
that  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  France  goes  to  Communion  at 
Easter,  which  is  the  test  of  Catholic  prac- 
tice. It  seems,  furthermore,  that,  on  that 
occasion,  the  women  are  about  eight 
times  as  numerous  as  the  men.  So  that, 
uniting  these  two  calculations,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  number  of  young  children 
whose  age  excludes  them  from  participa- 
tion in  the  act,  it  would  appear  as  if 
about  one-quarter  of  the  women  and 
about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  men  dis- 
charge this  obligatory  religious  duty. 
But  it  must  be  repeated  that  these  aver- 
ages apply  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  the 
proportions  are  of  course  much  higher 
amongst  the  educated,  and  lower  still 
amongst  the  working  classes.  These 
figures  show  (even  if  they  be  only  approx- 
imately correct)  how  limited  is  the  influ- 
ence which  the  practice  of  religion  is 
exercising  on  married  life  in  France  ;  and 
as  the  averages  are  certainly  not  improv- 
ing, it  may  be  inferred  from  them  that 
marriage  is  not  now  aiding  the  progress 
of  religion.  The  French  are  growing  out 
of  faith,  as  out  of  the  other  "convictions 
which  they  formerly  possessed  ;  and  even 
marriage,  with  all  its  subtle  means  of 
action,  does  not  appear  to  be  leading  them 
back  to  it. 

If  from  consideration  of  the  separate 
phases  of  the  subject  we  turn  back  to  it 
as  a  whole  and  review  its  elements  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  contradictions  which, 
at  first  sight,  do  not  seem  easy  to  recon- 
cile, and  which  might  induce  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  question  can  only  be  safely 
judged  in  its  isolated  elements,  and  not 
in  its  entirety.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
conflicting  nature  of  the  evidence,  not- 
withstanding the  hostility  of  the  main 
facts  between  themselves,  it  ought  not  to 
be  impossible  to  disentangle  the  opposing 
details  from  each  other,  and  to  reach  a 
general  impression. 

We  find  that  marriages  in  France  are 
surrounded  by  peculiar  obstacles,  both 
personal  and  legal ;  that  individual  predi- 
lections form  but  a  small  element  in  their 
origin  ;  that  antecedent  attachments  are 
not  considered  indispensable  ;  that  the 
precept  "increase  and  multiply"  is  not 
admitted  as  a  binding  law.  So  far  the 
system  looks  unhealthy,  according  to  our 
appreciation  of  what  marriage  should  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  French 
marry  rather  more  than  we  do  ;  that,  ia 
nineteen  cases   out  of  twenty,  the  love 
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which  did  not  exist  beforehand  grows  up 
afterwards  ;  that  there  is  little  material 
misery  resulting  from  imprudent  marry- 
ing ;  that  separations  are  rare,  and  divorce 
impossible  ;  that  French  homes,  in  almost 
every  rank,  are  generally  attractive  models 
of  gentleness  and  kindness  ;  that,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  pursuit  of  mutual  happi- 
ness is  based  on  theories  and  practices 
in  which  the  highest  forms  of  skill  are 
successfully  employed  ;  that  children,  few 
though  they  be,  are  fondly  cherished  ; 
that  the  association  between  man  and 
wife  assumes,  in  the  lower  middle  classes, 
an  intensity  of  partnership  for  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  parallel  elsewhere  ;  that 
religion,  if  it  does  no  good  to  marriage, 
cannot  be  said  to  really  suffer  harm  from 
it. 

In  endeavoring  to  estimate  the  real 
bearings  on  each  other  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent categories  of  facts,  we  may  remain 
convinced  that  French  parents  interfere 
too  much  in  the  marrying  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  ;  we  may  reject  as  insuffi- 
cient and  illusory,  from  our  point  of  view, 
the  arguments  which  they  invoke  in 
favour  of  that  intervention  ;  we  may  point 
with  unanswerable  logic  to  the  relatively 
childless  firesides  of  France  as  evidence 
that,  whatever  be  their  love  for  children, 
the  French  shrink  purposely  from  having 
them  ;  —  but,  with  all  this  before  us,  we 
are  obliged  to  own  that  they  do  extract 
large  results  from  matrimony.  The  love 
of  home,  which  we  observe  so  universally 
amongst  them,  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  attraction  between  man  and 
wife  ;  and  attraction  implies  sympathy. 
This  symptom  should  suffice  alone  to  re- 
move all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  affection  which  unites  most  French 
families.  But  if  affection  is  a  conse- 
quence of  marriage,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  system  on  which  marriages  are 
based  cannot  be  a  very  bad  one  for  those 
who  use  it.  A  somewhat  similar  argu- 
ment may  be  employed  with  reference  to 
the  children  ;  the  moral  wrong  of  avoid-^ 
ing  them  cannot  be  explained  away  ;  but, 
when  they  do  come,  they  are  tenderly 
cherished,  and  aid  in  strengthening  the 
bond  between  their  parents.  If,  then,  as 
is  incontestably  the  case,  the  great  major- 
ity of  French  married  people  love  each 
other  and  their  offspring,  it  may  not  un- 1 
reasonably  be  deduced  therefrom  that  the 
difficulties  and  contradictions  which  seem 
at  first  sight  to  result  from  the  opposing 
elements  of  the  position,  do  not  bring  | 
about  the  effects  which,  with  our  ideas, ' 
we  should  expect  them  to  produce. 


Questions  such  as  these  depend  a  good 
deal  on  temperament.  The  French  are 
not  organized  as  we  are  ;  they  differ  from 
us  in  the  composition  of  their  character 
and  their  tendencies  to  a  degree  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  without 
close  comparison.  The  same  beginnings 
do  not  necessarily  result  in  the  same  ends 
in  England  and  in  France.  As  was  ob- 
served at  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
cle, it  is  fair  to  judge  a  system  by  its 
fruits  ;  and  if  we  apply  that  principle  to 
French  marriages,  we  ought  to  own  that 
a  system  which  leads  to  so  much  fond- 
ness, to  so  much  happiness,  to  such  true 
home  life,  cannot  be  fundamentally  wrong, 
whatever  certain  of  its  details  may  incline 
us  to  suppose. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  PARISIANS. 

BY   LORD  LYTTON. 

Book  Eighth, 
chapter  i. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  vote  of  the  pU- 
biscite  was  1  ecorded,  —  between  seven 
and  eight  millions  of  Frenchmen  in  sup- 
port of  the  imperial  programme  —  in 
plain  words,  of  the  Emperor  himself  — 
against  a  minority  of  1,500,000.  But 
among  the  1,500,000  were  the  old  throne- 
shakers —  those  who  compose  and  those 
who  lead  the  mob  of  Paris.  On  the  14th, 
as  Rameau  was  about  to  quit  the  editorial 
bureau  of  his  printing-office,  a  note  was 
brought  in  to  him  which  strongly  excited 
his  nervous  system.  It  contained  a  re- 
quest to  see  him  forthwith,  signed  by 
those  two  distinguished  foreign  members 
of  the  Secret  Council  of  Ten,  Thaddeus 
Loubinsky  and  Leonardo  Raselli. 

The  meetings  of  that  council  had  been 
so  long  suspended  that  Rameau  had  al- 
most forgotten  its  existence.  He  gave 
orders  to  admit  the  conspirators.  The 
two  men  entered,  —  the  Pole,  tall,  stal- 
wart, and  with  martial  stride  —  the  Ital- 
ian, small,  emaciated,  with  skulking, 
noiseless,  cat-like  step,  —  both  looking 
wondrous  threadbare,  and  in  that  state 
called  "shabby  genteel,"  which  belongs 
to  the  man  who  cannot  work  for  his  live- 
lihood, and  assumes  a  superiority  over 
the  man  who  can.  Their  outward  ap- 
pearance was  in  notable  discord  with  that 
of  the  poet-politician  —  he  all  new  in  the 
last  fashions  of    Parisian  elegance,  and 
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^^■i^  Mousselme  /  I  president,  Jean  Lebeau. 

^B     •'  Confrere,'''  said  the  Pole,  seating  him- 1      "  If   1  err  not,"  said  the  Italian,  "  Citi- 


|«elf  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  while  the 
^Italian  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece, 
land  glanced  round  the  room  with  furtive 
eye,  as  if  to  detect  its  innermost  secrets, 
or  decide  where  safest  to  drop  a  lucifer- 
match  for  its  conflagration,  —  "  confrh-e^^'' 
said  the  Pole,  "your  country  needs 
you " 

"  Rather,  the  cause  of  all  countries," 
interposed  the  Italian,  softly,  —  "  Human- 
ity." 

"  Please  to  explain  yourselves ;  but 
stay,  wait  a  moment,"  said  Rameau  ;  and 
rising,  he  went  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
looked  forth,  ascertained  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  then  reclosed  the  door  as  cau- 
tiously as  a  prudent  man  closes  his 
pocket  whenever  shabby-genteel  visitors 
appeal  to  him  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
still  more  if  they  appeal  irl  that  of  Hu- 
manity. 

"  Conft'lre^''  said  the  Pole,  "  this  day  a 
movement  is  to  be  made  —  a  demonstra- 
tion on  behalf  of  your  country " 

"  Of  Humanity,"  again  softly  interposed 
the  Italian, 

"Attend  and  share  it,"  continued  the 
Pole. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Rameau,  "  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean.  I  am  now  the  ed- 
itor of  a  journal  in  which  the  proprietor 
does  not  countenance  violence  ;  and  if 
you  come  to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  should 
obey  no  orders  but  that  of  its  president, 
whom  I  have  not  seen  for  nearly  a  year  ; 
indeed  I  know  not  if  the  Council  still  ex- 
ists." 

"  The  Council  exists,  and  with  it  the 
obligations  it  imposes,"  replied  Thad- 
deus. 

"  Pampered  with  luxury,"  here  the  Pole 
raised  his  voice,  "do  you  dare  to  reject 
the  voice  of  Poverty  and  Freedom  1 " 

"  Hush,  dear,  but  too  vehement  con- 
frere,'"' murmured  the  bland  Italian  ; 
"permit  me  to  dispel  the  reasonable 
doubts  of  our  confrere,'''  and  he  took  out 
of  his  breast-pocket  a  paper  which  he 
presented  to  Rameau  ;  on  it  were  written 
these  words  :  — 

"  This  evening.  May  14th.  Demonstra- 
tion.—  Faubourg  du  Temple. —  Watch 
events,  under  orders  of  A.  M.  Bid  the 
youngest  member  take  that  first  opportu- 
nity to  test  nerves  and  discretion.  He  is 
not  to  act,  but  to  observe." 

No  name  was  appended  to  this  instruc- 
tion, but  a  cipher  inteUigible  to  all  mem- 


zen  Rameau  is  our  youngest  confrtre' 

Rameau  paused.  The  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience to  an  order  of  the  President  of 
the  Council  were  too  formidable  to  be 
disregarded.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  though  his  name  was  not  mentioned, 
he,  Rameau,  was  accurately  designated 
as  the  youngest  member  of  the  Council. 
Still,  however  he  might  have  owed  his 
present  position  to  the  recommendation 
of  Lebeau,  there  was  nothing  in  the  con- 
versation of  M.  de  Mauleon  which  would 
warrant  participation  in  a  popular  emeute 
by  the  editor  of  a  journal  belonging  to 
that  mocker  of  the  mob.  Ah  !  but  —  and 
here  again  he  glanced  over  the  paper  — 
he  was  asked  "  not  to  act,  but  to  observe." 
To  observe  was  the  duty  of  a  journalist. 
He  might  go  to  the  demonstration  as  De 
Mauldon  confessed  he  had  gone  to  the 
Communist  Club,  a  philosophical  specta- 
tor. 

"  You  do  not  disobey  this  order  ?  "  said 
the  Pole,  crossing  his  arms. 

"  I  shall  certainly  go  into  the  Fau- 
bourg du  Temple  this  evening,"  answered 
Rameau,  drily ;  "  I  have  business  that 
way." 

''Bon!"  said  the  Pole;  "I  did  not 
think  you  would  fail  us,  though  you  do 
edit  a  journal  which  says  not  a  word  on 
the  duties  that  bind  the  French  people 
to  the  resuscitation  of  Poland." 

"  And  is  not  pronounced  in  decided 
accents  upon  the  cause  of  the  humaa 
race,"  put  in  the  Italian,  whispering. 

"  I  do  not  write  the  political  articles  in 
'  Le  Sens  Co7nmun,'  "  answered  Rameau  ; 
"and  I  suppose  that  our  president  is  sat- 
isfied with  them  since  he  recommended 
me  to  the  preference  of  the  person  who 
does.  Have  you  more  to  say  ?  Pardon 
me,  my  time  is  precious,  for  it  does  not 
belong  to  me." 

"  Eno  !  "  said  the  Italian,  we  will  de- 
tain you  no  longer."  Here,  with  bow 
and  smile,  he  glided  towards  the  door. 

"  Confrere,"  muttered  the  Pole,  linger- 
ing, "you  must  have  become  very  rich  ! 
—  do  not  forget  the  wrongs  of  Poland  — 
I  am  their  Representative  —  I  —  speak- 
ing in  that  character,  not  as  myself  indi- 
vidually —  /  have  not  breakfasted  !  " 

Rameau,  too  thoroughly  Parisian  not 
to  be  as  lavish  of  his  own  m.oney  as  he 
was  envious  of  another's,  slipped  some 
pieces  of  gold  into  the  Pole's  hand.  The 
Pole's  bosom  heaved  with  manly  emo- 
tion :  "  These  pieces  bear  the  effigies  of 
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the  tyrant  —  I  accept  them  as  redeemed 
from  disgrace  by  their  uses  to  Free- 
dom." 

"Share  them  with  Signor  Raselli  in  the 
name  of  the  same  cause,"  whispered 
Rameau,  with  a  smile  he  might  have  pla- 
giarized from  De  Mauleon. 

The  Italian  whose  ear  was  inured  to 
whispers,  heard  and  turned  round  as  he 
stood  at  the  threshold. 

"  No,  confrere  of  France  —  wo ^  confrere 
of  Poland  —  I  am  Italian.  All  ways  to 
take  the  life  of  an  enemy  are  honourable 

—  no  way  is  honourable  which  begs 
money  from  a  friend." 

An  hour  or  so  later,  Rameau  was  driven 
in  his  comfortable  coupe  to  the  Faubourg 
du  Temple. 

Suddenly,  at  the  angle  of  a  street,  his 
coachman  was  stopped  — a  rough-looking 
man  appeared  at  the  door  —  "  Descend^ 
mon  petit  bourgeois.^''  Behind  the  rough- 
looking  man  were  menacing  faces. 

Rameau  was  not  physically  a  coward 

—  very  few  Frenchmen  are,  still  fewer 
Parisians ;  and  still  fewer,  no  matter 
what  their  birthplace,  the  men  whom  we 
call  vain  —  the  men  who  over-much  covet 
distinction,  and  over-much  dread  re- 
proach. 

"  Why  should  I  descend  at  your  sum- 
mons," said  Rameau,  haughtily.  "  Bah  ! 
Coachman,  drive  on  !  " 

The  rough-looking  man  opened  the 
door,  and  silently  extended  a  hand  to 
Rameau,  saying  gently :  "  Take  my  ad- 
vice, mon  bourgeois.  Get  out — we  want 
your  carriage.     It  is  a  day  of  barricades 

—  every  little  helps,  even  your  coupS  .f'' 
While  this  man  spoke  others  gesticu- 
lated ;  some  shrieked  out,  "  He  is  an  em- 
ployer, he  thinks  he  can  drive   over  the 
employed  !  "     Some  leader  of  the  crowd 

—  a  Parisian  crowd  always  has  a  classi- 
cal leader,  who  has  never  read  the 
classics  —  thundered  forth,  "  Tarquin's 
car  !  "  "  Down  with  Tarquin  !  "  There- 
with came  a  yell,  'M  la  lanterne -^Tar- 
quin /  " 

We  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  old  country 
or  the  new,  are  not  familiarized  to  the 
dread  roar  of  a  populace  delighted  to 
have  a  Roman  authority  for  tearing  us  to 
pieces ;  still  Americans  know  what  is 
Lynch  law.  Rameau  was  in  danger  of 
Lynch  law,  when  suddenly  a  face  not  un- 
known to  him  interposed  between  himself 
and  the  rough-looking  man. 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  this  new-comer,  "  My 
young  confrere,  Gustave  Rameau,  wel- 
come !  Citizens,  make  way.  I  answer 
for   this   patriot — I,   Armand    Monnier. 


He  comes  to  help  us.  Is  this  the  way 
you  receive  him?"  Then  in  low  voice 
to  Rameau,  "  Come  out.  Give  your 
coupe  to  the  barricade.  What  matters 
such  rubbish  ?  Trust  to  me  —  I  ex- 
^Dected  you.  Hist!  —  Lebeau  bids  me 
see  that  you  are  safe." 

Rameau  then,  seeking  to  drape  him- 
self in  majesty,  —  as  the  aristocrats  of 
journalism  in  a  city  wherein  no  other 
aristocracy  is  recognized,  naturally  and 
commendably  do,  when  ignorance  com- 
bined with  physical  strength  asserts  it- 
self to  be  a  power,  beside  which  the  pow- 
er of  knowledge  is  what  a  learned  poodle 
is  to  a  tiger  —  Rameau  then  descended 
from  his  coupe,  and  said  to  this  Titan  of 
labour,  as  a  French  marquis  might  have 
said  to  his  valet,  and  as,  when  the  French 
marquis  has  become  a  ghost  of  the  past, 
the  man  who  keeps  a  coupS  says  to  the 
man  who  mends  its  wheels,  "  Honest 
fellow,  I  trust  you." 

Monnier  led  the  journalist  through  the 
mob  to  the  rear  of  the  barricade  hastily 
constructed.  Here  were  assembled  very 
motley  groups. 

The  majority  were  ragged  boys,  the 
gamins  of  Paris,  commingled  with  sev- 
eral women  of  no  reputable  appearance, 
some  dingily,  some  gaudily  apparelled. 
The  crowd  did  not  appear  as  if  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  was  a  very  serious  one. 
Amidst  the  din  of  voices  the  sound  of 
laughter  rose  predominant,  jests  and  bons 
7nots  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  The  astonish- 
ing good-humour  of  the  Parisians  was 
not  yet  excited  into  the  ferocity  that 
grows  out  of  it  by  a  street  contest.  It 
was  less  like  a  popular  hneute  than  a 
gathering  of  schoolboys,  bent  not  less  on 
fun  than  on  mischief.  But  still,  amid 
this  gayer  crowd  were  sinister,  lowering 
faces  ;  the  fiercest  were  not  those  of  the 
very  poor,  but  rather  of  artisans  who,  to 
judge  by  their  dress,  seemed  well  off  — 
of  men  belonging  to  yet  higher  grades. 
Rameau  distinguished  amongst  these  the 
medecin  des  pauvres,  the  philosophical 
atheist,  sundry  young  long-haired  artists, 
middle-aged  writers  for  the  Republican 
press,  in  close  neighbourhood  with  ruf- 
fians of  villainous  aspect,  who  might  have 
been  newly  returned  from  the  galleys. 
None  were  regularly  armed  ;  still  re- 
volvers and  muskets  and  long  knives 
were  by  no  means  unfrequently  inter- 
spersed among  the  rioters.  The  whole 
scene  was  to  Rameau  a  confused  pano- 
rama, and  the  dissonant  tumult  of  yells 
and  laughter,  of  menace  and  joke,  began 
rapidly    to    act    on    his    impressionable 
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nerves.  He  felt  that  which  is  the  prev- 
alent character  of  a  Parisian  riot  —  the 
,  intoxication  of  an  impulsive  sympathy  ; 
coming  there  as  a  reluctant  spectator,  if 
action  commenced,  he  would  have  been 
borne  readily  into  the  thick  of  the  action 
—  he  could  not  have  helped  it  ;  already 
he  grew  impatient  of  the  suspense  of 
strife.  Monnier  having  deposited  him 
safely  with  his  back  to  a  wall,- at  the 
corner  of  a  street  handy  for  flight,  if 
flight  became  expedient,  had  left  him  for 
several  minutes,  having  business  else- 
where. Suddenly  the  whisper  of  the 
.  Italian  stole  into  his  ear — "  These  men 
are  fools.  This  is  not  the  way  to  do 
business  ;  this  does  not  hurt  the  Robber 
of  Nice  —  Garibaldi's  Nice  :  they  should 
have  left  it  to  me." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  invented  a  new  machine," 
whispered  the  Friend  of  Humanity  ;  "  it 
would  remove  all  at  one  blow — lion  and 
lioness,  whelp  and  jackals  —  and  then  the 
Revolution  if  you  will !  not  this  paltry 
tumult.  The  cause  of  the  human  race  is 
being  frittered  away.  I  am  disgusted 
with  Lebeau.  Thrones  are  not  over- 
turned hy  gamins  r 

Before  Rameau  could  answer  Monnier 
rejoined  him.  The  artisan's  face  was 
overcast  —  his  lips  compressed,  yet  quiv- 
ering with  indignation.  "  Brother,"  he 
said  to  Rameau,  "  to-day  the  cause  is  be- 
trayed "  —  (the  word  trahi  was  just  then 
coming  into  vogue  at  Paris)  —  "  the 
blouses  I  counted  on  are  recreant.  I 
have  just  learned  that  all  is  quiet  in  the 
other  quartiers  where  the  rising  was  to 
have  been  simultaneous  with  this.  We 
are  in  2l guet-a-pens  —  the  soldiers  will  be 
down  on  us  in  a  few  minutes  ;  hark  ! 
don't  you  hear  the  distant  tramp  ?  Noth- 
ing for  us  but  to  die  like  men.  Our 
blood  will  be  avenged  later.  Here,"  and 
he  thrust  a  revolver  into  Rameau's  hand. 
Then  with  a  lusty  voice  that  rang  through 
the  crowd,  he  shouted  "  Vive  le  peuple  ! "" 
The  rioters  caught  and  re-echoed  the  cry, 
mingled  with  other  cries,  ''  Vive  la  Ri- 
publique  !     Vive  le  drapeau  rouge  !  " 

The  shouts  were  yet  at  their  full  when 
a  strong  hand  grasped  Monnier's  arm, 
and  a  clear,  deep,  but  low  voice  thrilled 
through  his  ear  — "  Obey  !  —  I  warned  you. 
No  fight  to-day.  Time  hot  ripe.  All  that  is 
needed  is  done  —  dc  not  undo  it.  Hist! 
the  sergens  de  ville  are  force  enough  to 
disperse  the  swarm  of  those  gnats.  Be- 
hind the  sergens  come  soldiers  who  will 
not  fraternize.     Lose  net  one  life  to-day. 

■The  morrow  when  we  shall  need  every 
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man  —  nay,  every  gamin  —  will  dawn 
soon.  Answer  not.  Obey  !  "  The  same 
strong  hand,  quitting  its  hold  on  Mon- 
nier, then  seized  Rameau  by  the  wrist, 
and  the  same  deep  voice  said,  "  Come 
with  me."  Rameau,  turning  in  amaze, 
not  unmixed  with  anger,  saw  beside  him 
a  tall  man  wath  sombrero  hat  pressed 
close  over  his  head,  and  in  the  blouse  of 
a  labourer,  but  through  such  disguise  he 
recognised  the  pale  grey  whiskers  and 
green  spectacles  of  Lebeau.  He  yielded 
passively  to  the  grasp  that  led  him  away 
down  the  deserted  street  at  the  angle. 

At  the  further  end  of  that  street,  how- 
ever, was  heard  the  steady  thud  of  hoofs. 

"  The  soldiers  are  taking  the  mob  at  its 
rear,"  said  Lebeau,  calmly  ;  "  we  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose  —  this  way,"  and  he 
plunged  into  a  dismal  court,  then  into  a 
labyrinth  of  lanes,  followed  mechanically 
by  Rameau.  They  issued  at  last  on  the 
Boulevards,  in  which  the  usual  loungers 
were  quietly  sauntering,  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  riot  elsewhere.  "  Now, 
take  ihdii Jiacre  and  go  home  ;  write  down 
your  impressions  of  what  you  have  seen, 
and  take  your  MS.  to  M.  de  Mauldon." 
Lebeau  here  quitted  him. 

Meanwhile  all  happened  as  Lebeau  had 
predicted.  The  sergens  de  ville  showed 
themselves  in  front  of  the  barricades,  a 
small  troop  of  mounted  soldiers  appeared 
in  the  rear.  The  mob  greeted  the  first 
with  yells  and  a  shower  of  stones  ;  at  the 
sight  of  the  last  they  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  sergens  de  ville,  calmly 
scaling  the  barricades,  carried  off  in  tri- 
umph, as  prisoners  of  war,  4  gamins,  3 
women,  and  i  Irishman  loudly  protesting 
innocence  and  shrieking  "  Murther  !  "  So 
ended  that  first  inglorious  rise  against 
the  plebiscite  and  the  Empire,  on  the  14th 
of  May  1870. 

From  Isaura  Cicogna  to  Madame  Grant- 
mesnil. 

^''Saturday,  May  21,  1870. 
"  I  am  still,  dearest  Eulalie,  under  the  ex- 
citement of  impressions  wholly  new  to  me. 
I  have  this  day  witnessed  one  of  those 
scenes  which  take  us  out  of  our  private 
life,  not  into  the  world  of  fiction,  but  ot 
history,  in  which  we  live  as  in  the  life  of 
a  nation.  You  know  how  intimate  I  have 
become  with  Valdrie  Duplessis.  She  is 
in  herself  so  cltarming  in  her  combination 
of  petulant  wilfulness  and  guileless  nai- 
veti  that  she  might  sit  as  a  model  for  one 
of  your  exquisite  heroines.  Her  father, 
who  is  in  great  favour  at  Court,  had  tick- 
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ets  for  the  Salle  des  Etats  of  the  Louvre 
to-day  —  when,  as  the  journals  will  tell 
you,  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  were  for- 
mally announced  to  the  Emperor  —  and  I 
accompinied  him  and  Valerie.  I  felt,  on 
entering  the  hall,  as  if  I  had  been  living 
for  months  in  an  atmosphere  of  false  ru- 
mours, for  those  I  chiefly  meet  in  the  cir- 
cles of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  and  the 
wits  -AxvA  fidneurs  who  haunt  such  circles, 
are  nearly  all  hostile  to  the  Emperor. 
They  agree,  at  least,  in  asserting  the  de- 
cline of  his  popularity  —  the  failure  of  his 
intellectual  powers ;  in  predicting  his 
downfall  —  deriding  the  notion  of  a  suc- 
cessor in  his  son.  Well,  I  know  not  how 
to  reconcile  these  statements  with  the 
spectacle  I  have  beheld  to-day. 

"In  the  chorus  of  acclamation  amidst 
which  the  Emperor  entered  the  hall,  it 
seemed  as  if  one  heard  the  voice  of  the 
France  he  had  just  appealed  to.  If  the 
Fates  are  really  weaving  woe  and  shame 
in  his  woof,  it  is  in  hues  which,  to  mortal 
eyes,  seem  brilliant  with  glory  and  joy. 

"  You  will  read  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  ;  I  won- 
der how  it  will  strike  you.  I  own  fairly 
that  me  it  wholly  carried  away.  At  each 
sentiment  I  murmured  to  myself,  '  Is  not 
this  true  .-^  and,  if  true,  are  France  and 
human  nature  ungrateful  ?  ' 

"  '  It  is  now,'  said  the  President,  '  eigh- 
teen years  since  France,  wearied  with  con- 
fusion, and  anxious  for  security,  confiding 
in  your  genius  and  the  Napoleonic  dy- 
nasty, placed  in  your  hands,  together  with 
the  Imperial  Crown,  the  authority  which 
the  public  necessity  demanded.'  Then 
the  address  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
blessings  that  ensued — social  order 
speedily  restored  —  the  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  society  promoted  —  advances 
in  commerce  and  manufactures  to  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  unknown.  Is  not  this  true  ? 
and  if  so,  are  you,  noble  daughter  of 
France,  ungrateful  1 

"  Then  came  words  which  touched  me 
deeply  —  me,  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
politics,  still  feel  the  link  that  unites  Art 
to  Freedom :  '  But  from  the  first  your 
Majesty  has  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  concentration  of  power  would 
no  longer  correspond  to  the  aspirations  of 
a  tranquil  and  reassured  country,  and, 
foreseeing  the  progress  of  modern  society, 
you  proclaimed  that  "  Liberty  must  be 
the  crowning  of  the  ediflte."  '  Passing 
then  over  the  previous  gradual  advances 
in  popular  government,  the  President 
came  to  the  'present  self-abnegation,  un- 
precedented in  history,'  and  to  the  vindi- 


cation of  that  pUbiscite  which  I  have 
heard  so  assailed,  viz., —  Fidelity  to  the 
great  principle  upon  which  the  throne, 
was  founded,  required  that  so  important  a 
modification  of  a  power  bestowed  by  the 
people  should  not  be  made  without  the 
participation  of  the  people  themselves. 
Then,  enumerating  the  millions  who  had 
welcomed  the  new  form  of  government  — 
the  President  paused  a  second  or  two,  as 
if  with  suppressed  emotion — and  every 
one  present  held  his  breath,  till,  in  a 
deeper  voice  through  which  there  ran  a 
quiver  that  thrilled  through  the  hall,  he 
concluded  with  —  'France  is  with  you; 
France  places  the  cause  of  liberty  under 
the  protection  of  your  dynasty  and  the 
great  bodies  of  the  State.'  Is  France 
with  him  ?  I  know  not ;  but  if  the  mal- 
contents of  France  had  been  in  the  hall 
at  that  moment,  I  believe  they  would 
have  felt  the  power  of  that  wonderful 
sympathy  which  compels  all  the  hearts  in 
great  audiences  to  beat  in  accord,  and 
would  have  answered,  '  It  is  true.' 

"  All  eyes  now  fixed  on  the  Emperor, 
and  I  noticed  few  eyes  which  were  not 
moist  with  tears.  You  know  that  calm 
unrevealing  face  of  his  —  a  face  which 
sometimes  disappoints  expectation.  But 
there  is  that  in  it  which  I  have  seen  in  no 
other,  but  which  I  can  imagine  to  have 
been  common  to  the  Romans  of  old,  the 
dignity  that  arises  from  self-control  —  an 
expression  which  seems  removed  from 
the  elation  of  joy,  the  depression  of  sor- 
row—  not  unbecoming  to  one  who  has 
known  great  vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  and 
is  prepared  alike  for  her  frowns  or  her 
smiles. 

"  I  had  looked  at  that  face  while  M. 
Schneider  was  reading  the  address  —  it 
moved  not  a  muscle,  it  might  have  been 
a  face  of  marble.  Even  when  at  mo- 
ments the  words  were  drowned  in  ap- 
plause, and  the  Empress,  striving  at 
equal  composure,  still  allowed  us  to*  see 
a  movement  of  her  eyelids,  a  tremble  on 
her  lips.  The  boy  at  his  right,  heir  to 
his  dynasty,  had  his  looks  fixed  on  the 
President,  as  if  eagerly  swallowing  each 
word  in  the  address,  save  once  or  twice, 
when  he  looked  round  the  hall  curiously, 
and  with  a  smile  as  a  mere  child  might 
look.  He  struck  me  as  a  mere  child. 
Next  to  the  Prince  was  one  of  those 
countenances  which  once  seen  are  never 
to  be  forgotten  —  the  true  Napoleonic 
type,  brooding,  thoughtful,  ominous,  beau- 
tiful. But  not  with  the  serene  energy  that 
characterizes  the  head  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon when   Emperor,  and  wholly  without 
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the  restless  eagerjiess  for  action  which  is 
stamped  in  the  lean  outline  of  Napoldon 
when  First  Consiil :  no,  —  in  Prince  Napo- 
leon, there  is  the  beauty  to  which,  as 
woman,  I  could  never  give  my  heart  — 
were  I  man,  the  intellect  that  would  not 
command  my  trust.  But,  nevertheless, 
in  beauty  it  is  signal,  and  in  that  beauty 
the  expression  of"  intellect  is  predomi- 
nant. 

"  Oh,  dear  Eulalie,  how  I  am  digress- 
ing !  The  Emperor  spoke  —  and  believe 
me,  Eulalie,  whatever  the  journals  or 
your  compatiiots  may  insinuate,  there  is 
in  that  man  no  sign  of  declining  intellect 
or  failing  health.  I  care  not  what  may 
be  his  years,  but  that  man  is  in  mind  and 
in  health  as  young  as  Czesar  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon. 

"The  old  cling  to  the  past  —  they  do 
not  go  forward  to  the  future.  There  was 
no  going  back  in  that  speech  of  the  Em- 
peror. There  was  something  grand  and 
something  young  in  the  modesty  with 
which  he  put  aside  all  references  to  that 
which  his  Empire  had  done  in  the  past, 
and  said  with  a  simple  earnestness  of 
manner  which  I  cannot  adequately  de- 
scribe :  — 

"  '  We  must  more  than  ever  look  fear- 
lessly forward  to  the  future.  Who  can 
be  opposed  to  the  progressive  march  of  a 
regime  founded  by  a  great  people  in  the 
midst  of  political  disturbance,  and  which 
now  is  fortified  by  liberty  1 ' 

"  As  he  closed,  the  walls  of  that  vast 
hall  seemed  to  rock  with  an  applause  that 
must  have  been  heard  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine. 

" '  Vive  r Empereur  I ' 
Vive  V Imperatrice  ! ' 
Vive  le  Prince  Imperial ! '  —  and  the 
ist  cry  was  yet  more  prolonged  than  the 
)thers,  as  if  to  affirm  the  dynasty. 

Certainly  I  can  imagine  no  Court  in 
the  old  days  of  chivalry  more  splendid 
than  the  audience  in  that  grand  hall  of  the 

mvre.     To  the  right  of  the  throne  all 

the  ambassadors  of    the    civilized  world 

In  the  blaze  of  their  rich  costumes   and 

lanifold  orders.     In  the  gallery  at  the 

left,   yet   more   behind,  the  dresses   and 

jewels  of  the  dames  d'honneur  and  of  the 

treat  officers  of  State.     And    when  the 

anpress   rose  to    depart,    certainly  my 

fancy  cannot  picture  a  more  queen-like 

fmage,  or  one  that  seemed  more  in  uni- 

fson  with  the  representation  of  royal  pomp 

[and  power.     The  very  dress,  of  a  colour 

which    would    have    been    fatal    to    the 

beauty   of  most  women    equally  fair  —  a 

tdeep  golden  colour  —  ( Valerie  profanely 


called  it  buff)  —  seemed  so  to  suit  the 
splendour  of  the  ceremony  and  the  day  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  that  stately  form  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  sunlight  reflected  from 
itself.  Day  seemed  darkened  when  that 
sunlight  passed  away. 

"  I  fear  you  will  think  I  have  suddenly 
grown  servile  to  the  gauds  and  shows  of 
mere  royalty.  I  ask  myself  if  that  be  so 
—  I  think  not.  Surely  it  is  a  higher 
sense  of  greatness  which  has  been  im- 
pressed on  me  by  the  pageant  of  to-day  : 
I  feel  as  if  there  were  brought  vividly 
before  me  the  majesty  of  France,  through 
the  representation  of  the  ruler  she  has 
crowned. 

"  I  feel  also  as  if  there,  in  that  hall,  I 
found  a  refuge  from  all  the  warring  con- 
tests in  which  no  two  seem  to  me  in 
agreement  as  to  the  sort  of  government 
to  be  established  in  place  of  the  present. 
The  *  Liberty '  clamoured  for  by  one 
would  cut  the  throat  of  '  the  Liberty ' 
worshipped  by  another. 

"  I  see  a  thousand  phantom  forms  of 
Liberty  —  but  only  one  living  symbol 
of  Order  —  that  which  spoke  from  a 
throne  to-day." 


Isaura  left  her  letter  uncompleted.  On 
the  following  Monday  she  was  present  at 
a  crowded  soirde  given  by  M.  Louvier. 
Among  the  guests  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  includ- 
ing that  vivacious  master  of  sharp  say- 
ings,  M.  P ,  whom  Savarin    entitled 

"  the  French  Sheridan  ;  "  if  laws  could 
be  framed  in  epigrams  he  would  be  also 
the  French  Solon. 

There,  too,  was  Victor  de  Mauldon, 
regarded  by  the  Republican  party  with 
equal  admiration  and  distrust.  For  the 
distrust,  he  himself  pleasantly  accounted 
in  talk  with  Savarin. 

''  How  can  I  expect  to  be  trusted  ?  I 
represent  '  Common  Sense  ; '  every  Pa- 
risian likes  Common  Sense  in  print,  and 
cries  '  Je  suis  trahi '  when  Common 
Sense  is  to  be  put  into  action." 

A  group  of  admiring  listeners  had  col- 
lected round  one  (perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant) of  those  oratorical  lawyers  by 
whom,  in  France,  the  respect  for  all  law 
has  been  so  often  talked  away  :  he  was 
speaking  of  the  Saturday's  ceremonial 
with  eloquent  indignation.  It  was  mock- 
ery to  France  to  talk  of  her  placing  Lib- 
erty under  the  protection  of   the  Empire. 

There  was  a  flagrant  token  of  the  mil- 
itary force  under  which  civil  freedom  was 
held  in  the   very  dress  of  the   Emperor 
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and  his  insignificant  son  :  the  first  in  the 
uniform  of  a  General  of  Division  ;  the 
second,  forsooth,  in  that  of  a  sons  lieu- 
tenant. Then  other  liberal  chiefs  chimed 
in  :  "  The  army,"  said  .one,  "  was  an  ab- 
surd expense  ;  it  must  be  put  down  :  " 
"  The  world  was  grown  too  civilized  for 
war,"  said  another  :  "  The  Empress  was 
priest-ridden,"  said  a  third  :  "  Churches 
might  be  tolerated ;  Voltaire  built  a 
church,  but  a  church  simply  to  the  God 
of  Nature,  not  of  priest-craft,"  —  and  so 
on. 

Isaura,  whom   any    sneer    at  religion 
pained  and  revolted,   here  turned    away 
from  the  orators  to  whom  she  had  before 
been  listening  with  earnest  attention,  and 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  countenance   of  De 
Mauldon  who  was  seated   opposite  ;  the 
countenance  startled  her,  its  expression  \ 
was  so  angrily  scornful ;  that  expression,  : 
however,  vanished  at  once  as   De  Mau- 
Idon's  eye  met  her  own,  and  drawing  his  } 
chair  near    to    her,    he    said,    smiling:; 
"  Your  look  tells  me  that  I  almost  fright-  ' 
ened  you  by  the   ill-bred  frankness   with 
which  my  face  must  have  betrayed   my 
anger,  at  hearing  such  imbecile  twaddle  ; 
from  men  who  aspire  to  govern  our  tur- ; 
bulent  France.     You  remember  that  after  \ 
Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  | 
a  quack  advertised  '  pills  against   earth-  j 
quakes.'       These  messieurs  are  not   so  \ 
cunning  as  the  quack  ;  he   did  not  name 
the  ingredients  of  his  pills." 

"  But,  M.  de  Mauleon,"  said  Isaura, 
"if  you,  being  opposed  to  the  Empire, 
think  so  ill  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
would  destroy  it,  are  you  prepared  with 
remedies  for  earthquakes  more  effica- 
cious than  their  pills  .?  " 

"  I  reply  as  a  famous  English  states- 
man, when  in  opposition,  replied  to  a 
somewhat  similar  question,  —  '  I  don't 
prescribe  till  I'm  called  in.'  " 

"  To  judge  by  the  seven  millions  and  a 
half  whose  votes  were  announced  on  \ 
Saturday,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  with  \ 
which  the  Emperor  was  greeted,  there  is  , 
too  little  fear  of  an  earthquake  for  a  good  ! 
trade  to  the  pills  of  these  messieurs,  or  j 
for  fair  play  to  the  remedies  you  will  not  j 
disclose  till  called  in."  j 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle  !  playful  wit  from 
lips  not  formed  for  politics,  makes  me  : 
forget  all  about  emperors  and  earthquakes,  i 
Pardon  that  commonplace  compliment  —  | 
remember  I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  cannot ' 
help  being  frivolous."  j 

"  You  rebuke  my  presumption  too 
gently.  True,  I  ought  not  to  intrude 
political  subjects  on  one  like  you , —  I  un- 


'  derstand  so  little  about  them  —  but  this 
is  my  excuse,  I  so  desire  to  know  more." 
I  M.  de  Mauldon  paused,  and  looked  at 
her  earnestly  with  a  kindly,  half-compas- 
sionate look,  wholly  free  from  the  imperti- 
nence of  gallantry.  "  Youn^  poetess," 
he  said,  softly,  "you  care  for  politics! 
I  Happy,  indeed,  is  he  —  and  whether  he 
succeed  or  fail  in  his  ambition  abroad, 
proud  should  he  be  of  an  ambition  crowned 
at  home  —  he  who  has  made  you  desire  to 
j  know  more  of  politics  !  " 
I  The  girl  felt  the  blood  surge  to  her 
temples.  How  could  she  have  been  so 
self-confessed  .-^  She  made  no  reply,  nor 
did  M.  de  Mauleon  seem  to  expect  one  ; 
with  that  rare  delicacy  of  high  breeding 
which  appears  in  France  to  belong  to  a 
former  generation,  he  changed  his  tone, 
and  went  on  as  if  there  had  been  no  in- 
terruption to  the  question  her  words 
implied. 

"  You  think  the  Empire  secure  —  that 
it  is  menaced  by  no  earthquake  ?  You 
deceive  yourself.  The  Emperor  began 
with  a  fatal  mistake,  but  a  mistake  it 
needs  many  years  to  discover.  He  dis- 
dained the  slow  natural  process  of  adjust- 
ment between  demand  and  supply  —  em- 
ployer and  workmen.  He  desired  —  no 
ignoble  ambition  —  to  make  Paris  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  the  eternal  monu- 
ment of  his  reign.  In  so  doing,  he  sought 
to  create  artificial  modes  of  content  for 
revolutionary  workmen.  Never  has  any 
ruler  had  such  tender  heed  of  manual 
labour  to  the  disparagement  of  intellectual 
culture.  Paris  is  embellished  ;  Paris  is 
the  wonder  of  the  world  :  other  great 
towns  have  followed  its  example  ;  they, 
too,  l:iave  their  rows  of  palaces  and  tem- 
ples. Well,  the  time  comes  when  the 
magician  can  no  longer  give  work  to  the 
spirits  he  raises  ;  then  they  must  fall  on 
him  and  rend  :  out  of  the  very  houses  he 
built  for  the  better  habitation  of  workmen 
will  flock  the  malcontents  who  cry,  '  Down 
with  the  Empire  !  '  On  the  21st  of  May 
you  witnessed  the  pompous  ceremony 
which  announces  to  the  Empire  a  vast 
majority  of  votes,  that  will  be  utterly  use- 
less to  it  except  as  food  for  gunpowder 
in  the  times  that  are  at  hand.  Seven  days 
before,  on  the  14th  of  May,  there  was  a 
riot  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple  —  easily 
put  down  —  you  scarcely  hear  of  it.  That 
riot  was  not  the  less  necessary  to  those 
who  would  warn  the  Empire' that  it  is 
mortal.  True,  the  riot  disperses  — but  it 
is  unpunished  :  riot  unpunished  is  a  rev- 
olution begun.  The  earthquake  is  nearer 
than  you  think  ;  and  for  that  earthquake 
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rhat  are  the  pills  yon  quacks  advertise  ? 
^hey  prate  of  an  age  too  enlightened  for 
irar  ;  they  would  mutilate  the  army  —  nay, 
lisband  it  if  they  could  —  with   Prussia 
lext  door  to  France.     Prussia,  desiring, 
»ot  unreasonably,  to   take   that  place  in 
•the  world  which  France  now  holds,  will 
lever  challenge  France  ;  if  she  did,  she 
fonld  be  too  much  in  the  wrong  to  find  a 
^second  :   Prussia,    knowing  that  she  has 
to  do  with  the  vainest,  the  most  conceited, 
the  rashest  antagonist  that  ever  flourished 
a   rapier   in   the   face   of   a  spadassin  — 
Prussia  will  make   France  challenge  her. 
"  And  how  do  ces  messieurs  deal  with 
the  French  army  ?     Do  they  dare  say  to 
the   ministers,  '  Reform  it '  ?      Do   they 
dare  say, .'  Prefer  for  men  whose  first  duty 
it  is  to  obey,  discipline  to  equality — in- 
sist on  the  distinction  between  the  officer 
and  the  private,  and  never  confound  it ; 
Prussian  officers  are  well  educated  gentle- 
men, see  that  yours  are  '  ?     Oh  no  ;  they 
are  democrats  too  stanch  not  to  fraternize 
with  an  armed  mob  ;  they  content  them- 
selves with  grudging  an  extra  sou  to  the 
Commissariat,  and  winking  at  the  millions 
fraudulently  pocketed  by  some  '  Liberal 
contractor.'     Dieu  des  dieux I     France  to 
be  beaten,  not  as  at  Waterloo   by  hosts 
combined,  but  in  fair  duel  by  a  single  foe  ! 
Oh,  the  shame  !  the  shame  !     But  as  the 
French  army  is   now   organized,  beaten 
she  must  be,  if  she  meets  the  march  of 
the  German." 

"  You  appal  me  with  your  sinister  pre- 
dictions," said  Isaura ;  "  but,  happily, 
there  is  no  sign  of  war.  M.  Duplessis, 
who  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor, 
told  us  only  the  other  day  that  Napoldon, 
on  learning  the  result  of  the  plebiscite, 
said  :  '  The  foreign  journalists  who  have 
been  insisting  that  the  Empire  cannot 
coexist  with  free  institutions,  will  no 
longer  hint  that  it  can  be  safely  assailed 
from  without.'  And  more  than  ever  I 
may  say,  L^ Empire  dest  la  paix  I  " 

Monsieur  de  Mauldon  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "The  old  story — Troy  and 
the  wooden  horse." 

"  Tell  me,  M.  de  Mauldon,  wh^  do  you, 
who  so  despise  the  Opposition,  join  with 
it  in  opposing  the  Empire  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,  the  Empire  opposes 
me  ;  while  it  lasts  I  cannot  be  even  a 
Diputej  when  it  is  gone,  heaven  knows 
what  I  may  be,  perhaps  Dictator  ;  one 
thing  you  may  rely  upon,  that  I  would,  if 
not  Dictator  myself,  support  any  man  who 
was  better  fitted  for  that  task." 

"Better  fitted  to  destroy,  the  liberty 
which  he  pretended  to  fight  for  !  " 


"  Not  exactly  so,"  replied  M.  de  Mau- 
Idon,  imperturbably — "better  fitted  to 
establish  a  good  government  in  lieu  of 
the  bad  one  he  had  fought  against,  and 
the  much  worse  governments  that  would 
seek  to  turn  France  into  a  madhouse,  and 
make  the  maddest  of  the  inmates  the  mad 
doctor  !  "  He  turned  away,  and  here  their 
conversation  ended. 

But  it  so  impressed  Isaura,  that  the 
same  night  she  concluded  her  letter  to 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  by  giving  a 
sketch  of  its  substance,  prefaced  by  an 
ingenuous  confession  that  she  felt  less 
sanguine  confidence  in  the  importance  of 
the  applauses  which  had  greeted  the  Em- 
peror at  the  Saturday's  ceremonial,  and 
ending  thus :  "  I  can  but  confusedly 
transcribe  the  words  of  this  singular  man, 
and  can  give  you  no  notion  of  the  manner 
and  the  voice  which  made  them  eloquent. 
Tell  me,  can  there  be  any  truth  in  his 
gloomy  predictions  1  I  try  not  to  think 
so,  but  they  seem  to  rest  over  that  brilliant 
hall  of  the  Louvre  like  an  ominous  thun- 
der-cloud." 


.     CHAPTER    II. 

The  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  was  seat- 
ed in  his  pleasant  apartment,  glancing 
carelessly  at  the  envelopes  of  many  notes 
and  letters  lying  yet  unopened  on  his 
breakfast-table.  He  had  risen  late  at 
noon,  for  he  had  not  gone  to  bed  till 
dawn.  The  night  had  been  spent  at  hfs 
club  —  over  the  card-table  —  by  no  means 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  Mar- 
quis. The  reader  will  have  learned 
through  the  conversation  recorded  in  a 
former  chapter  between  De  Mauldon  and 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar,  that  the  aus- 
tere Seigneur  Breton  had  become  a  fast 
viveur  of  Paris.  He  had  long  since 
spent  the  remnant  of  Louvier's  premium 
of  ^1000,  and  he  owed  a  year's  interest. 
For  this  last  there  was  an  excuse  —  M. 
Collot,  the  contractor  to  whom  he  had 
been  advised  to  sell  the  yearly  fall  of  his 
forest-trees,  had  removed  the  trees,  but 
had  never  paid  a  sou  beyond  the  prelim- 
inary deposit  ;  so  that  the  revenue,  out 
of  which  the  mortgagee  should  be  paid 
his  interest,  was  not  forthcoming.  Alain 
had  instructed  M.  Hubert  to  press  the 
contractor  ;  the  contractor  had  r-eplied, 
that  if  not  pressed  he  could  soon  settle 
all  claims  —  if  pressed,  he  must  declare 
himself  bankrupt.  The  Chevalier  de 
Finisterre  had  laughed  at  the  alarm  which 
Alain  conceived  when  he  first  found  him- 
self in  the  condition  of  debtor  for  a  sum 
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he  could  not  pay  —  creditor  for  a  sum  he 
could  not  recover. 

^'-  Bagatelle  r''  said  the  Chevalier. 
"  Tschu  !  Collot,  if  you  give  him  time,  is 
as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  France,  and  Lou- 
vier  knows  it.  Louvier  will  not  trouble 
you  —  Louvier,  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world  !  I'll  call  on  him  and  explain  mat- 
ters." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Chevalier 
did  so  explain  ;  for  .though  both  at  the 
first,  and  quite  recently  at  the  second  de- 
fault of  payment,  Alain  received  letters 
from  M.  Louvier's  professional  agent,  as 
reminders  of  interest  due,  and  as  requests 
for  its  payment,  the  Chevalier  assured 
him  that  these  applications  were  formali- 
ties of  convention  —  that  Louvier,  in  fact, 
knew  nothing  about  them  ;  and  when  din- 
ing with  the  great  financier  himself,  and 
cordially  welcomed  and  called  ^'- Mon 
cJier,^''  Alain  had  taken  him  aside  and  com- 
menced explanation  and  excuse,  Louvier 
had  cut  him  short.  "  Peste  !  don't  men- 
tion such  trifles.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  business  —  that  concerns  my  agent ; 
such  a  thing  as  friendship — that  con- 
cerns me.     Allez/^^ 

Thus  M.  de  R'ochebriant,  confiding  in 
debtor  and  in  creditor,  had  suffered  twelve 
months  to  glide  by  without  much  heed  of 
either,  and  more  than  lived  up  to  an  in- 
come amply  sufficient  indeed  for  the 
wants  of  an  ordinary  bachelor,  but  need- 
ing more  careful  thrift  than  could  well  be 
expected  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  houses  in  France,  cast  so  young 
into  the  vortex  of  the  most  expensive 
capital  in  the  world. 

The  poor  Marquis  glided  into  the 
grooves  that  slant  downward,  much  as 
the  French  Marquis  of  tradition  was 
wont  to  slide  ;  not  that  he  appeared  to 
live  extravagantly,  but  he  needed  all  he 
had  for  potket-money,  and  had  lost  that 
dread  of  being  in  debt  which  he  had 
brought  up  from  the  purer  atmosphere  of 
Bretagne. 

But  there  were  some  debts  which,  of 
course,  a  Rochebriant  must  pay  —  debts 
of  honour  —  and  Alain  had,  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  incurred  such  a  debt,  and 
must  pay  it  that  day.  He  had  been 
strongly  tempted,  when  the  debt  rose  to 
the  figure  it  had  attained,  to  risk  a  change 
of  luck  ;  but  whatever  his  imprudence, 
he  was  incapable  of  dishonesty.  If  the 
luck  did  not  change,  and  he  lost  more, 
be  would  be  without  means  to  meet  his 
obligations.  As  the  debt  now  stood,  he 
calculated  that  he  could  just  discharge  it 
by  the  sale  of  his  coupi  and  horses.     It 
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is  no  wonder  he  left  his  letters  unopened, 
however  charming  they  might  be ;  he 
was  quite  sure  they  would  contain  no 
cheque  which  would  enable  him  to  pay 
his  debt  and  retain  his  equipage. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  valet  an- 
nounced M.  le  Chevaher  de  Finisterre — • 
a  man  with  smooth  countenance  and  air 
distingui,  a  pleasant  voice  and  perpetual 
smile. 

"  Well,  mon  cher,^''  cried  the  Chevalier, 
"  I  hope  that  you  recovered  the  favour 
of  Fortune  before  you  quitted  her  green 
table  last  night.  When  I  left  she  seemed 
very  cross  with  you." 

"  And  so  continued  to  the  end,"  an- 
swered Alain,  with  well-simulated  gaiety 

—  much  too  bon  gentilhoinme  to  betray 
rage  or  anguish  for  pecuniary  loss. 

"  After  all,"  said  De  Finisterre,  light- 
ing his  cigarette,  "  the  uncertain  goddess 
could  not  do  you  much  harm  ;  the  stakes 
were  small,  and  your  adversary,  the 
Prince,  never  goes  double  or  quits." 

"  Nor  I  either.  '  Small,'  however,  is  a 
word  of  relative  import ;  the  stakes 
might  be  small  to  you,  to  me  large. 
Entre  nous,  cher  ami,  I  am  at  the  end  of 
my  purse,  and  I  have  only  this  consola- 
tion —  I  am  cured  of  play  ;  not  that  I 
leave  the  complaint,  the  complaint  leaves 
me  ;  it  can  no  more  feed  on  me  than  a 
fever  can  feed  on  a  skeleton." 

"  Are  you  serious  ? " 

"  As  serious  as  a  mourner  who  has  just 
buried  his  all." 

"  His  all  ?  Tut,  with  such  an  estate  as 
Rochebriant ! " 

For  the  first  time  in  that  talk  Alain's 
countenance  became  overcast. 

"  And  how  long  will  Rochebriant  be 
mine  ?  You  know  that  I  hold  it  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mortgagee,  whose  interest 
has  not  been  paid,  and  who  could,  if  he 
so  pleased,  isstie  notice,  take  proceedings 

—  that " 

'■''Peste!''''  interrupted  De  Finisterre; 
"  Louvier  take  proceedings  !  Louvier, 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world  !  But  don't 
I  see  his  hand-writing  on  that  envelope  ? 
No  doubt  an  invitation  to  dinner." 

Alain  took  up  the  letter  thus  singled 
forth  from  a  miscellany  of  epistles,  some 
in  female  handwritings,  unsealed  but  in- 
geniously twisted  into  Gordian  knots  — 
some  also  in  female  handwritings,  care- 
fully sealed  —  others  in  ill-looking  en- 
velopes, addressed  in  bold,  legible,  clerk- 
like caligraphy.  Taken  altogether,  these 
epistles  had  a  character  in  common ; 
they  betokened  the  correspondence  of  a 
viveur,  regarded  from  the  female  side  as 
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'  young,  handsome,  well-born  ;  on  the  male 
side,  as  a  viveur  who  had  forgotten  to 
pay  his  hosier  and  tailor. 

Louvder  wrote  a  small,  not  very  intel- 
ligible, but  very  masculine  hand,  as  most 
men  who  think  cautiously  and  act  prompt- 
ly do  write.     The  letter  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Cher  i)etit  Marquis^''  (at  that  com- 
mencement Alain  haughtily  raised  his 
head  and  bit  his  lips). 

"  Cher  petit  Marquis^ —  It  is  an  age 
since  I  have  seen  you.  No  doubt  my 
humble  soirees  are  too  dull  for  a  beau 
seigneur  so  courted.  I  forgive  you. 
Would  I  were  a  beau  seigneur  at  your 
age  !  Alas  !  I  am  only  a  commonplace 
man  of  business,  growing  old,  too  aloft 
from  the  world  in  which  I  dwell.  You 
can  scarcely  be  aware  that  I  have  em- 
barked a  great  part  of  my  capital  in  build- 
ing speculations.  There  is  a  Rue  de 
Louvier  that  runs  its  drains  right  through 
my  purse.  I  am  obliged  to  call  in  the 
moneys  due  me.  My  agent  informs  me 
that  I  am  just  7000  louis  short  of  the 
total  I  need  —  all  other  debts  being  paid 
in  —  and  that  there  is  a  trifle  more  than 
7000  louis  owed  to  me  as  interest  on  my 
hypotheque  on  Rochebriant :  kindly  pay 
into  his  hands  before  the  end  of  this 
week  that  sum.  You  have  been  too 
lenient  to  Collot,  who  must  owe  you 
more  than  that.  Send  agent  to  him. 
Desole  to  trouble  you,  and  am  au  deses- 
poir  to  think  that  my  own  pressing  neces- 
sities compel  me  to  urge  you  to  take  so 
much  trouble.  Mais  que  faire  f  The 
Rue  de  Louvier  stops  the  way,  and  I 
must  leave  it  to  my  agent  to  clear  it. 

"  Accept  all  my  excuses,  with  the  as- 
surance of  my  sentiments  the  most  cor- 
dial. Paul  Louvier." 

Alain  tossed  the  letter  to  De  Finis- 
terre.  "  Read  that  from  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world." 

The  Chevalier  laid  down  his  cigarette 
and  read.  "  Diable  I  "  he  said,  when  he 
returned  the  letter  and  resumed  the 
cigarette  —  '-'■  Diable  !  Louvier  must  be 
much  pressed  for  money,  or  he  would  not 
have  written  in  this  strain.  What  does  it 
matter  ?  Collot  owes  you  more  that  7000 
louis.  Let  your  lawyer  get  them,  and  go 
to  sleep  with  both  ears  on  your  pillow." 

"Ah  !  you  think  Collot  can  pay  if  he 
will?" 

'■'■Mafoil  did  not  M.  Gandrin  tell  you 
that  M.  Collot  was  safe  to  buy  your  wood 
at  more  money  than  any  one  else  would 


give  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"    said 


Alain,    comforted. 


"  Gandrin  left  that  impression  on  my 
mind.  I  will  set  him  on  the  man.  All 
will  come  right,  I  daresay  ;  but  if  it  does 
not  come  right,  what  would  Louvier  do  ?  " 

"  Louvier  do  !  "  answered  Finisterre, 
reflectively.  "  Well,  do  you  ask  my 
opinion  and  advice  ?  " 

"  Earnestly,  I  ask." 

"  Honestly,  then,  I  answer.  I  am  a 
little  on  the  Bourse  myself  —  most  Pa- 
risians are.  Louvier  has  made  a  gigan- 
tic speculation  in  this  new  street,  and 
with  so  many  other  irons  in  the  fire  he 
must  want  all  the  money  he  can  get  at. 
I  daresay  that  if  you  do  not  pay  him  what 
you  owe,  he  must  leave  it  to  his  agent  to 
take  steps  for  announcing  the  sale  of 
Rochebriant.  But  he  detests  scandal ; 
he  hates  the  notion  of  being  severe  ; 
rather  than  that,  in  spite  of  his  difficul- 
ties, he  will  buy  Rochebriant  of  you  at  a 
better  price  than  it  can  command  at  pub- 
lic sale.  Sell  it  to  him.  Appeal  to  him 
to  act  generously,  and  you  will  flatter 
him.  You  will  get  more  than  the  old 
place  is  worth.  Invest  the  surplus  — 
live  as  you  have  done,  or  better  —  and 
marry  an  heiress.  Morbleu  I  a  Marquis 
de  Rochebriant,  if  he  were  60  years  old, 
would  rank  high  in  the  matrimonial  mar- 
ket. The  more  the  democrats  have 
sought  to  improverish  titles  and  laugh 
down  historical  names,  the  more  do  rich 
democrat  fathers-in-law  seek  to  decorate 
their  daughters  with  titles  and  give  their 
grandchildren  the  heritage  of  historical 
names.  You  look  shocked,  pauvre  ami. 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  Collot  will  pay. 
Set  your  dog —  I  mean  your  lawyer  —  at 
him  ;  seize  him  by  the  throat  !  " 

Before  Alain  had  recovered  from  the 
stately  silence  with  which  he  had  heard 
this  very  practical  counsel,  the  valet 
again  appeared  and  ushered  in  M.  Fred- 
eric Lemercier. 

There  was  no  cordial  acquaintance 
between  the  *  visitors.  Lemercier  was 
chafed  at  finding  himself  supplanted  in 
Alain's  intimate  companionship  by  so 
new  a  friend,  and  De  Finisterre  affected 
to  regard  Lemercier  as  a  would-be  ex- 
quisite of  low  birth  and  bad  taste. 

Alain,  too,  was  a  little  discomposed  at 
the  sight  of  Lemercier,  remembering  the 
wise  cautions  which  that  old  college 
friend  had  wasted  on  him  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Parisian  career,  and 
smitten  with  vain  remorse  that  the  cau- 
tions had  been  so  arrogantly  slighted. 

It  was  with  some  timidity  that  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  Frederic,  and  he 
was  surprised  as  well  as  moved  by  the 
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more  than  usual  warmth  with  which  it 
was  grasped  by  the  friend  he  had  long 
neglected.  Such  affectionate  greeting 
was  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  pride 
which  characterized  Frederic  Lemer- 
cier. 

'■'- Ma  foi I ''''  said  the  Chevalier,  glanc- 
ing towards  the  clock,  "  how  time  flies  ! 
I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I  must 
leave  you  now,  my  dear  Rochebriant. 
Perhaps    we  shall  meet  at  the   club  later 

I  dine  there  to-day.     Au  plaisir,    M. 


Lemercier. 


CHAPTER   III. 


When  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
ChevaHer,  Frederic's  countenance  be- 
came very  grave.  Drawing  his  chair 
near  to  Alain,  he  said  :  "  We  have  not 
seen  much  of  each  other  lately, —  nay,  no 
excuses  ;  I  am  well  aware  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  Paris  has  grown 
so  large  and  so  subdivided  into  sets,  that 
the  best  friends  belonging  to  different 
sets  become  as  divided  as  if  the  Atlantic 
flowed  between  them.  I  come  to-day  in 
consequence  of  something  I  have  just 
heard  from  Duplessis.  Tell  me,  have 
you  got  the  money  for  the  wood  you  sold 
to  M.  Collot  a  year  ago  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Alain,  falteringly. 

"  Good  heavens  !    none  of  it  ?  " 

"  Only  the  deposit  of  ten  per  cent, 
which  of  course  I  spent,  for  it  formed  the 
greater  part  of  my  income.  What  of 
Collot  ?     Is  he  really  unsafe  1 " 

"  He  is  ruined,  and  has  fled  the  coun- 
Xxy.  His  flight  was  the  talk  of  the  Bourse 
this  rriorning.     Duplessis  told  me  of  it." 

Alain's  face  paled.  "  How  is  Louvier 
to  be  paid  ?     Read  that  letter  !  " 

Lemercier  rapidly  scanned  his  eye  over 
the  contents  of  Louvier's  letter. 

"  It  is  true,  then,  that  you  owe  this  man 
a  year's  interest  —  more  than  7000 
louis  ? " 

"  Somewhat  more  —  yes.  But  that  is 
not  the  first  care  that  troubles  me  — 
Rochebriant  may  be  lost,  but  with  it  not 
my  honour.  I  owe  the  Russian  Prince 
300  louis,  lost  to  him  last  night  at  ecarte. 
I  must  find  a  purchaser  for  my  coupe  and 
horses  ;  they  cost  me  600  louis  last  year, 
—  do  you  know  any  one  who  will  give  me 
three  ?  " 

"  Pooh  !  I  will  give  you  six ;  your 
alezan  alone  is  worth  half  the  money  !  " 

"  My  dear  Frederic,  I  will  not  sell  them 
to  you  on  any  account.  But  you  have  so 
many  friends " 

"  Who  would  give  their  soul  to  say,  '  I 
bought   these    horses    of    Rochebriant.' 


Of  course    I   do.     Ha  !  young  Raraeau, 
you  are  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

"  Rameau  !  I  never  heard  of  him  !  " 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  then  what  is  fame  ! 
Rameau  is  the  editor  of 'Zi?  Se7is  Com- 
mun.''     You  read  that  journal  !  " 

"Yes,  it  has  clever  articles,  and  I  re- 
member how  I  was  absorbed  in  the  elo- 
quent ro7na7i  which  appeared  in  it." 

"  Ah !  by  the  Signora  Cicogna,  with 
whom  I  think  you  were  somewhat  smit- 
ten last  year." 

"Last  year  —  was  I  ?  How  a  year  can 
alter  a  man  !  But  my  debt  to  the  Prince. 
What  has  '  Le  Sens  Co7n7Jiun  '  to  do  with 
my  horses  ?  " 

"  I  met  Rameau  at  Savarin's  the  other 
evening.  He  was  making  himself  out  a 
hero  and  a  martyr  ;  his  coupe  had  been 
taken  from  him  to  assist  in  a  barricade 
in  that  senseless  e}7ieute  ten  days  ago ; 
the  coupe  got  smashed,  the  horses  dis- 
appeared. He  will  buy  one  of  your 
horses  and  coupe.  Leave  it  to  me  !  I 
know  where  to  dispose  of  the  other  two 
horses.  At  what  hour  do  you  want  the 
money  ?  " 

"  Before  I  go  to  dinner  at  the  club." 

"  You  shall  have  it  within  two  hours  ; 
but  you  must  not  dine  at  the  club  to-day. 
I  have  a  note  from  Duplessis  to  invite 
you  to  dine  with  him  to-day  !  " 

"  Duplessis  !  I  know  so  little  of 
him  !  " 

"  You  should  know  him  better.  He  is 
the  only  man  who  can  give  you  sound  ad- 
vice as  to  this  difficulty  with  Louvier,  and 
he  will  give  it  the  more  carefully  and  zeal- 
ously because  he  has  that  enmity  to  Lou- 
vier which  one  rival  financier  has  to  an- 
other. I  dine  with  him  too.  We  shall  find 
an  occasion  to  consult  him  quietly  ;  he 
speaks  of  you  most  kindly.  What  a 
lovely  girl  his  daughter  is  !  " 

"  I  daresay.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  had  been 
less  absurdly  fastidious.  I  wish  I  had 
entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier  six 
months  ago  ;  I  should  have  been  a  cor- 
poral by  this  time  !  Still  it  is  not  too 
late.  When  Rochebriant  is  gone,  I  can  , 
yet  say  with  the  Mousguetaire  in  the 
7}iilodra7ne :  '  I  am  rich  —  I  have  my  lion- 
our  and  my  sword  ! '  " 

"  Nonsense  !  Rochebriant  shall  be 
saved  ;  meanwhile  I  hasten  to  Rameau. 
Au  revoir,  at  the  Hotel  Duplessis  —  sev- 
en o'clock." 

Lemercier  went,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  sent  the  Marquis  banknotes  for 
600  louis,  requesting  an  order  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  horses  and  carriage. 

That  order  written  and  signed,  Alain 


I 

^^mastened  to  acquit  himself  of  his  debt  of 
^Bhonour,  and  contemplating  his  probable 
^■ruin  with  a  lighter  heart,  presented  him- 
^"  self  at  the  Hotel  Duplessis.* 

Duplessis  made  no  pretensions  to  vie 
with  the  magnificent  existence  of  Lou- 
vier.  His  house,  though  agreeably  situ- 
ated and  flatteringly  styled  the  Hotel 
Duplessis,  was  of  moderate  size,  very  un- 
ostentatiously furnished  ;  nor  was  it  ac- 
customed to  receive  the  brilliant  motley 
crowds  which  assembled  in  the  salons  of 
the  elder  financier. 

Before  that  year,  indeed,  Duplessis 
had  confined  such  entertainments  as  he 
gave  to  quiet  men  of  business,  or  a  few 
of  the  more  devoted  and  loyal  partisans 
of  the  Imperial  dynasty  ;  but  since  Va- 
lerie came  to  live  with  him  he  had  ex- 
tended his  hospitahties  to  wider  and 
livelier  circles,  including  some  celebri- 
ties in  the  world  of  art  and  letters  as  well 
as  of  fashion.  Of  the  party  assembled 
that  evening  at  dinner  were  Isaura,  with 
the  Signora  Venosta,  one  of  the  Impe- 
rial Ministers,  the  Colonel  whom  Alain 
had  already  met  at  Lemercier's  supper. 
Deputes  (ardent  Imperialists),  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  ;  these,  with 
Alain  and  Frederic,  made  up  the  party. 
The  conversation  was  not  particularly 
gay.  Duplessis  himself,  though  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-read  and  able  man,  had 
not  the  genial  accompHshments  of  a  bril- 
liant host.  Constitutionally  grave  and 
habitually  taciturn — though  there  were 
moments  in  which  he  was  roused  out  of 
his  wonted  self  into  eloquence  or  wit  — 
he  seemed  to-day  absorbed  in  some  en- 
grossing train  of  thought.  The  Minister, 
the  Deputes^  and  the  Duchesse  de  Taras- 
con talked  politics,  and  ridiculed  the 
XxMm^txy  hneute  of  the  14th;  exulted  in 
the  success  of  the  "plebiscite;  and  ad- 
mitting, with  indignation,  the  growing 
strength  of  Prussia,  —  and  with  scarcely 
less  indignation,  but  more  contempt,  cen- 
suring the  selfish  egotism  of  England  in 
disregarding  the  due  equilibrium  of  the 
European  balance  of  power,  —  hinted  at 
the  necessity  of  annexing  Belgium  as  a 
set-off  against  the  results  of  Sadowa. 

Alain  found  himself  seated  next  to 
Isaura  —  to  the  woman  who  had  so  capti- 
vated his  eye  and  fancy  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Paris. 

Remembering  his  last  conversation 
with  Graham  nearly  a  year  ago,  he  felt 
some  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rich  Englishman  had  proposed  to  her, 
and  if  so,  been  refused  or  accepted. 
The  first  words  that  passed  between 
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them  were  trite  enough,  but  after  a  little 
pause  in  the  talk,  Alain  said  — 

"  I  think  Mademoiselle  and  myself 
have  an  acquaintance  in  common  —  Mon- 
sieur Vane,  a  distinguished  Englishman. 
Do  you  know  if  he  be  in  Paris  at  pres- 
ent ?  I  have  not  seen  him  for  many 
months." 

"  I  believe  he  is  in  London  ;  at  least 
Colonel  Morley  met  the  other  day  a 
friend  of  his  who  said  so." 

Though  Isaura  stnove  to  speak  in  a 
tone  of  indifference,  Alain's  ear  detected 
a  ring  of  pain  in  her  voice  ;  and  watch- 
ing her  countenance,  he  was  impressed 
with  a  saddened  change  in  its  expression. 
He  was  touched,  and  his  curiosity  was 
mingled  with  a  gentler  interest  as  he 
said  :  "  When  I  last  saw  M.  Vane  I  should 
have  judged  him  to  be  too  much  under 
the  spell  of  an  enchantress  to  remain 
long  without  the  pale  of  the  circle  she 
draws  around  her." 

Isaura  turned  her  face  quickly  towards 
the  speaker,  and  her  lips  moved,  but  she 
said  nothing  audibly. 

"  Can  there  have  been  quarrel  or  mis- 
understanding ?  "  thought  Alain  ;  and 
after  that  question  his  heart  asked  itself, 
"  Supposing  Isaura  were  free,  her  affec- 
tions disengaged,  could  he  wish  to  woo 
and  to  win  her  .? "  and  his  heart  answer- 
ed—  "Eighteen  months  ago  thou  wert 
nearer  to  her  than  now.  Thou  wert  re- 
moved from  her  for  ever  when  thou  didst 
accept  the  world  as  a  barrier  between 
you  ;  then,  poor  as  thou  wert,  thou 
wouldst  have  preferred  her  to  riches. 
Thou  wert  then  sensible  only  of  the  in- 
genuous impulses  of  youth,  but  the  mo- 
ment thou  saidst,  '  I  am  Rochebriant, 
and  having  once  owned  the  claims  of 
birth  and  station,  I  cannot  renounce  them 
for  love,'  Isaura  became  but  a  dream. 
Now  that  ruin  stares  thee  in  the  face  — 
now  that  thou  must  grapple  with  the 
sternest  difficulties  of  adverse  fate  — 
thou  hast  lost  the  poetry  of  sentiment 
which  could  alone  give  to  that  dream  the 
colours  and  tlie  form  of  human  life."  He 
could  not  again  think  of  that  fair  crea- 
ture as  a  prize  that  he  might  even  dare  to 
covet.  And  as  he  met  her  inquiring 
eyes,  and  saw  her  quivering  lip,  he  felt 
instinctively  that  Graham  was  dear  to 
her,  and  that  the  tender  interest  with 
which  she  inspired  himself  was  untrou- 
bled by  one  pang  of  jealousy.  He  re- 
sumed : 

"  Yes,  the  last  time  I  saw  the  English- 
man he  spoke  with  such  respectful 
homage    of    one    lady,   whose    hand  he 
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would  deem  it  the  highest  reward  of  am- 
bition" to  secure,  that  I  cannot  but  feel 
deep  compassion  for  him  if  that  ambition 
has  been  foiled  ;  and  thus  only  do  I  ac- 
count for  his  absence  from  Paris." 

"  You  are  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Vane's  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  not  that  honour  ; 
our  acquaintance  is  but  slight,  but  it 
impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  a  man  of 
vigorous  intellect,  frank  temper,  and  per- 
fect honour." 

Isaura's  face  brightened  with  the  joy 
we  feel  when  we  hear  the  praise  of  those 
we  love. 

At  this  moment,  Duplessis,  who  had 
been  observing  the  Italian  and  the  young 
Marquis,  for  the  first  time  during  dinner, 
broke  silence. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  addressing 
Isaura  across  the  table,  "  I  hope  I  have 
not  been  correctly  informed  that  your 
literary  triumph  has  induced  you  to  fore- 
go the  career  in  which  all  the  best  judges 
concur  that  your  successes  would  be  no 
less  brilliant ;  surely  one  art  does  not 
exclude  another." 

Elated  by  Alain's  report  of  Graham's 
words,  by  the  conviction  that  these  words 
applied  to  herself,  and  by  the  thought 
that  her  renunciation  of  the  stage  re- 
moved a  barrier  between  them, .Isaura 
answered,  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  — 

"  I  know  not,  M.  Duplessis,  if  one  art 
excludes  another  ;  if  there  be  desire  to 
excel  in  each.  But  I  have  long  lost  all 
desire  to  excel  in  the  art  you  refer  to,  and 
resigned  all  idea  of  the  career  in  which  it 
opens." 

"  So  M.  Vane  told  me,"  said  Alain,  in 
a  whisper. 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Last  year,  —  on  the  day  that  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  admiration  so  merited  of  the 
lady  whom  M.  Duplessis  has  just  had  the 
honour  to  address." 

All  this  while,  Valdrie,  who  was  seated 
at  the  further  end  of  the  table  beside  the 
Minister,  who  had  taken  her  into  dinner, 
had  been  watching,  with  eyes,  the  anx- 
ious tearful  sorrow  of  which  none  but 
her  father  had  noticed,  the  low-voiced 
confidence  between  Alain  and  the  friend, 
whom  till  that  day  she  had  so  enthusias- 
tically loved.  Hitherto  she  had  been 
answering  in  monosyllables  all  attempts 
of  the  great  man  to  draw  her  into  conver- 
sation ;  but  now,  observing  how  Isaura 
blushed  and  looked  down,  that  strange 
faculty  in  women,  which  we  men  call 
dissimulation,  and  which  in  them  is 
truthfulness  to  their  own  nature,  enabled 


her  to  carry  off  the  sharpest  anguish  she 
had  ever  experienced,  by  a  sudden  burst 
of  levity  of  spirit.  She  caught  up  some 
commonplace  the  Minister  had  adapted 
to  what  he  considered  the  poverty  of  her 
understanding,  with  a  quickness  of  satire 
which  startled  that  grave  man,  and  he 
gazed  at  her  astonished.  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment he  had  secretly  admired  her  as  a 
girl  well  brought  up  —  as  girls  fresh  from 
a  French  convent  are  supposed  to  be  ; 
now,  hearing  her  brilliant  rejoinder  to  his 
stupid  observation,  he  said  inly:  '''•Dame/ 
the  low  birth  of  a  financier's  daughter 
shows  itself." 

But,  being  a  clever  man  himself,  her 
retort  put  him  on  his  mettle,  and  he  be- 
came, to  his  own  amazement,  brilliant 
himself.  With  that  matchless  quickness 
which  belongs  to  Parisians,  the  guests 
around  him  seized  the  new  esprit  de  con- 
versation which  had  been  evoked  between 
the  statesman  and  the  childlike  girl  be- 
side him  ;  and  as  they  caught  up  the  ball, 
lightly  flung  among  them,  they  thought 
within  themselves  how  much  more  spark- 
ling the  financier's  pretty,  lively  daughter 
was  than  that  dark-eyed  young  muse,  of 
whom  all  the  journalists  of  Paris  were 
writing  in  a  chorus  of  welcome  and  ap- 
plause, and  who  seemed  not  to  have  a 
word  to  say  worth  listening  to,  excepting 
to  the  handsome  young  Marquis,  whom, 
no  doubt,  she  wished  to  fascinate. 

Valerie  fairly  outshone  Isaura  in  intel- 
lect and  in  wit ;  and  neither  Valerie  nor 
Isaura  cared,  to  the  value  of  a  bean- 
straw,  about  that  distinction.  Each  was 
thinking  only  of  the  prize  which  the  hum- 
blest peasant  women  have  in  common 
with  the  most  brilliantly  accomplished  of 
their  sex  —  the  heart  of  a  man  beloved. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

On  tlie  Continent  generally,  as  we  all 
know,  men  do  not  sit  drinking  wine  to- 
gether after  the  ladies  retire.  So  when 
the  signal  was  given  all  the  guests  ad- 
journed to  the  salon;  and  Alain  quitted 
Isaura  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon. 

"It  is  long  —  at  least  long  for  Paris 
life,"  said  the  Marquis  —  "  since  my  first 
visit  to  you,  in  company  with  Enguerrand 
de  Vandemar.  Much  that  you  then  said 
rested  on  my  mind,  disturbing  the  preju- 
dices I  took  from  Bretagne." 

"  I  am  proud  to  hear  it,  my  kinsman." 

"  You  know  that  I  would  have  taken 
military  service  under  the  Emperor,  but 
for  the  regulation  which  would  have  com- 
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[.  pelled  me  to  enter  the  ranks  as  a  private 
soldier." 

"  I  sympathize  with  that  scruple  ;  but 
you  are  aware  that  the  Emperor  himself 
could  not  have  ventured  to  make  an  ex- 
ception even  in  your  favour." 

"Certainly  not.  I  repent  me  of  my 
pride  ;  perhaps  I  may  enlist  still  in  some 
regiment  sent  to  Algiers." 

"  No  ;  there  are  'other  ways  in  which  a 
Rochebriant  can  serve  a  throne.  There 
will  be  an  office  at  Court  vacant  soon, 
which  would  not  misbecome  your  birth." 

"  Pardon  me ;  a  soldier  serves  his 
country  —  a  courtier  owns  a  master  ;  and 
I  cannot  take  the  livery  of  the  Emperor, 
though  I  could  wear  the  uniform  of 
France." 

"  Your  distinction  is  childish,  my  kins- 
man," said  the  Duchesse,  impetuously. 
"  You  talk  as  if  the  Emperor  had  an  in- 
terest apart  from  the  nation.  I  tell  you 
that  he  has  not  a  corner  of  his  heart  — 
not  even  one  reserved  for  his  son  and  his 
dynasty  —  in  which  the  thought  of  France 
does  not  predominate." 
"  I  do  not  presume,  Madame  la  Du- 
chesse, to  question  the  truth  of  what  you 
say  ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  same  thought  does  not  predom- 
inate in  the  heart  of  the  Bourbon.  The 
Bourbon  would  be  the  first  to  say  to  me  : 
'  If  France  needs  your  sword  against  her 
foes,  let  it  not  rest  in  the  scabbard.'  But 
would  the  Bourbon  say,  '  The  place  of  a 
Rochebriant  is  among  the  valetaille  of 
the  Corsican's  successor '.f*  " 

"  Alas  for  poor  France  ! "  said  the 
Duchesse  ;  "  and  alas  for  men  like  you, 
my  proud  cousin,  if  the  Corsican's  suc- 
cessors or  successor  be " 

"  Henry  V.  ?  "  interrupted  Alain,  with 
a  brightening  eye. 

"  Dreamer  !  No  ;  some  descendant  of 
the  mob-kings  who  gave  Bourbons  and 
nobles  to  the  guillotined 

While  the  Duchesse  and  Alain  were 
thus  conversing,  Isaura  had  seated  her- 
self by  Valdrie,  and,  unconscious  of  the 
offence  she  had  given,  addressed  her  in 
those  pretty  caressing  terms  with  which 
young-lady  friends  are  wont  to  compli- 
ment each  other ;  but  Valdrie  answered 
curtly  or  sarcastically,  and  turned  aside 
to  converse  with  the  Minister.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  party  began  to 
break  up.  Lemercier,  however,  detained 
Alain,  whispering,  "  Duplessis  will  see  us 
on  your  business  so  soon  as  the  other 
guests  have  gone." 


CHAPTER  V. 


"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  Duples- 
sis, when  the  salon  was  cleared  of  all  but 
himself  and  the  two  friends,  "  Lemercier 
has  confided  to  me  the  state  of  your  affairs 
in  connection  with  M.  Louvier,  and  flatters 
me  by  thinking  my  advice  may  be  of  some 
service  ;  if  so,  command  me." 

"  I  shall  most  gratefully  accept  your 
advice,"  answered  Alain,  "but  I  fear  my 
condition  defies  even  your  ability  and 
skill." 

"  Permit  me  to  hope  not,  and  to  ask  a 
few  necessary  questions.  M.  Louvier  has 
constituted  himself  your  sole  mortgagee  ; 
to  what  amount,  at  what  interest,  and 
from  what  annual  proceeds  is  the  interest 
paid?" 

Herewith  Alain  gave  details  already 
furnished  to  the  reader.  Duplessis  lis- 
tened, and  noted  down  the  replies. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  he  said,  when  Alain  had 
finished.  "  M.  Louvier  had  predetermined 
to  possess  himself  of  your  estate  :  he 
makes  himself  sole  mortgagee  at  a  rate 
of  interest  so  low,  that  I  tell  you  fairly, 
at  the  present  value  of  money,  I  doubt  if 
you  could  find  any  capitalist  who  would 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  mortgage  at 
the  same  rate.  This  is  not  like  Louvier, 
unless  he  had  an  object  to  gain,  and  that 
object  is  your  land.  The  revenue  from 
your  estate  is  derived  chiefly  from  wood, 
out  of  which  the  interest  due  to  Louvier 
is  to  be  paid.  M.  Gandrin,  in  a  skilfully- 
guarded  letter,  encourages  you  to  sell  the 
wood  from  your  forests  to  a  man  who 
offers  you  several  thousand  francs  more 
than  it  could  command  from  customary 
buyers.  I  say  nothing  against  M.  Gandrin, 
but  every  man  who  knows  Paris  as  I  do, 
knows  that  M.  Louvier  can  put,  and  has 
put,  a  great  deal  of  money  into  M.  Gan- 
drin's  pocket.  The  purchaser  of  your 
wood  does  not  pay  more  than  his  deposit, 
and  has  just  left  the  country  insolvent. 
Your  purchaser,  M.  Collot,  was  an  adven- 
turous speculator  ;  he  would  have  bought 
anything  at  any  price,  provided  he  had 
time  to  pay  ;  if  his  speculations  had  been 
lucky  he  would  have  paid.  M,  Louvier 
knew,  as  I  knew,  that  M.  Collot  was  a 
gambler,  and  the  chances  were  that  he 
would  not  pay.  M.  Louvier  allows  a 
year's  interest  on  his  hypoth^qiie  to  be- 
come due  —  notice  thereof  duly  given  to 
you  by  his  agent  —  now  you  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  law.  Of  course,  you 
know  what  the  law  is  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Alain,  feeling 
frostbitten  by  the  congealing  words  of  his 
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counsellor  ;  "  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  if  I  cannot  pay  the  interest  of  a  sum 
borrowed  on  my  property,  that  property 
itself  is  forfeited." 

"  No,  not  quite  that  —  the  law  is  mild. 
If  the  interest  which  should  be  paid  half- 
yearly  remains  unpaid  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  the  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  be  im- 
patient, has  he  not .''  " 

"  Certainly  he  has." 

"  Well  then,  on  fait  un  com?nandement 
tendant  a  saisie  i7n7nobiliere^  viz. ;  The 
mortgagee  gives  a  notice  that  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  put  up  for  sale.  Then  it  is 
put  up  for  sale,  and  in  most  cases  the 
mortgagee  buys  it  in.  Here,  certainly,  no 
competitors  in  the  mere  business  way 
wo^ld  vie  with  Louvier  ;  the  mortgage  at 
3  1-2  per  cent  covers  more  than  the  es- 
tate is  apparently  worth.  Ah  !  but  stop, 
M.  le  Marquis  ;  the  Notice  is  not  yet 
served  :  the  whole  process  would  take  six 
months  from  the  day  it  is  Iserved  to  the 
taking  possession  after  the  sale  ;  in  the 
meanwhile,  if  you  pay  the  interest  due, 
the  action  drops.  Courage^  M.  le  Mar- 
quis !  Hope  yet,  if  you  condescend  to 
call  me  friend." 

"And  me,"  cried  Lemercier  ;  "I  will 
sell  out  of  my  railway  shares  to-morrow, 
—  see  to  it,  Duplessis, —  enough  to  pay 
off  the  damnable  interest.  See  to  it,  7non 
ami.^^ 

"  Agree  to  that,  M.  le  Marquis,  and  you 
are  safe  for  another  year,"  said  Dupiessis, 
folding  up  the  paper  on  which  he  had 
made  his  notes,  but  fixing  on  Alain  quiet 
eyes  half  concealed  under  dropping  lids. 

"  Agree  to  that ! "  cried  Rochebriant, 
rising — "agree  to  allow  even  my  worst 
enemy  to  pay  for  me  moneys  I  could 
never  hope  to  repay  —  agree  to  allow  the 
oldest  and  most  confiding  of  my  friends 
to  do  so —  M.  Duplessis,  never!  If  I 
carried  the  porter's  knot  of  an  Auvergnat, 
I  should  still  remain  gentilhojnine  and 
Breton:'' 

Duplessis,  habitually  the  driest  of  men, 
rose  with  a  moistened  eye  and  flushing 
cheek  —  "Monsieur  le  Marquis,  vouch- 
safe me  the  honour  to  shake  hands  with 
you.  I,  too,  am  by  descent  ^^;2/////^w;;2^, 
by  profession  a  speculator  on  the  Bourse. 
In  both  capacities  I  approve  the  senti- 
ment you  have  uttered.  Certainly,  if  our 
friend  Frederic  lent  you  7000  louis  or  so 
this  year,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
even  to  foresee  the  year  in  which  you 
could  repay  it;  but," — here  Duplessis 
paused  a  minute,  and  then  lowering  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  which  had  been  some- 
what vehement  and  enthusiastic,  into  that 
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of  a  colloquial  good-fellowship,  equally 
rare  to  the  measured  reserve  of  the  finan- 
cier, he  asked,  with  a  lively  twinkle  of  his 
grey  eye,  "  Did  you  never  hear.  Marquis, 
of  a  little  encounter  between  me  and  M. 
Louvier  .?  " 

"Encounter  at    arms  —  does    Louvier 
fight .?  "  asked  Alain  innocently. 

"  In  his  own  way  he  is  always  fighting  ; 
but  I  speak  metaphorically.  You  see  this 
small  house  of  mine  —  so  pinched  in  by 
the  houses  next  to  it,  that  I  can  neither 
get  space  for  a  ball-room  for  Valerie,  nor 
a  dining-room  for  more  than  a  friendly 
party  like  that  which  has  honoured  me 
to-day.  Eh  Men!  I  bought  this  house 
a  few  years  ago,  meaning  to  buy  the  one 
next  to  it,  and  throw  the  two  into  one.  I 
went  to  the  proprietor  of  the  next  house, 
who,  as  I  knew,  wished  to  sell.  '  Aha,' 
he  thought,  '  this  is  the  rich  Monsieur 
Duplessis  ;  '  and  he  asked  me  2000  louis 
more  than  the  house  was  worth.  We 
men  of  business  cannot  bear  to  be  too 
much  cheated ;  a  little  cheating  we  sub- 
mit to  —  much  cheating  raises  our  gall. 
Bref — this  was  on  Monday.  I  offered 
the  man  1000  louis  above  the  fair  price, 
and  gave  him  till  Thursday  to  decide. 
Somehow  or  other  Louvier  hears  of  this. 
'  Hillo  ! '  says  Louvier,  '  here  is  a  finan- 
cier who  desires  2l  hotel  io  vie  with  mine  !  ' 
He  goes  on  Wednesday  to  my  next-door 
neighbor.  '  Friend,  you  want  to  sell  your 
house.  I  want  to  buy  —  the  price  "i ' 
The  proprietor,  who  does  not  know  him 
by  sight,  says  :  '  It  is  as  good  as  sold. 
M.  Duplessis  and  I  shall  agree.'  '  Bah  ! 
What  sum  did  you  ask  M.  Duplessis  ? ' 
He  names  the  sum  ;  2000  louis  more  than 
he  can  get  elsewhere.  '  But  M.  Duplessis 
will  give  me  the  sum.'  '  You  asked  too 
little.  I  will  give  you  3000.  A  fig  for  M. 
Duplessis  !  I  am  Monsieur  Louvier.'  Sd 
when  I  call  on  Thursday  the  house  is 
sold.  I  reconciled  myself  easily  enough 
to  the  loss  of  space  for  a  larger  dining- 
room  ;  but  though  Valdrie  was  then  a 
child  at  a  convent,  I  was  sadly  discon- 
certed by  the  thought  that  I  could  have 
no  salle  de  bal  ready  for  her  when  she 
came  to  reside  with  me.  Well,  I  say  to 
myself,  patience ;  I  owe  M.  Louvier  a 
good  turn  ;  my  time  to  pay  him  off  will 
come.  It  does  come,  and  very  soon.  M. 
Louvier  buys  an  estate  near  Paris  — ■ 
builds  a  superb  villa.  Close  to  his  prop- 
erty is  a  rising  forest  ground  for  sale. 
He  goes  to  the  proprietor :  says  the  pro- 
prietor to  himself,  '  The  great  Louvier 
wants  this,'  and  adds  5000  louis  to  its 
market  price.     Louvier,  like  myself,  can't 
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bear  to  be  cheated  egregiously.     Louvier   window — her  head  drooping,  her  hands 
offers    2000  louis  more    than    the    man !  clasped  on  her  knees.     Duplessis  neared 


could  fairly  get,  and  leaves  him  till  Sat 
urday  to  consider.  I  hear  of  this  —  spec- 
ulators hear  of  everything.  On  Friday 
night  I  go  to  the  man  and  I  give  him 
6000  louis,  where  he  had  asked  5000. 
Fancy  Louvier's  face  the  next  day  !  But 
there  my  revenge  only  begins,"  contin- 
ued Duplessis,  chuckling  inwardly.  "  My 
forest  looks  down  on  the  villa  he  is 
building.  I  only  wait  till  his  villa  is  built, 
in  order  to  send  to  my  architect  and  say. 
Build  me  a  villa  at  least  twice  as  grand 
as  M.  Louvier's,  then  clear  away  the  for- 
est trees,  so  that  every  morning  he  may 
see  my  palace  dwarfing  into  insignificance 
his  own." 

"Bravo  I"  cried  Lemercier,  clapping 
his  hands.  Lemercier  had  the  spirit  of 
party,  and  felt  for  Duplessis  against 
Louvier  much  as  in  England  Whig  feels 
against  Tory  or  vice  versoL. 

"  Perhaps  now,"  resumed  Duplessis 
more  soberly, —  "perhaps  now,  M.  le 
Marquis,  you  may  understand  why  I  hu- 
miliate you  by  no  sense  of  obligation  if  I 
say  that  M.  Louvier  shall  not  be  the  Sei- 
gneur de  Rochebriant  if  I  can  help  it. 
Give  me  a  line  of  introduction  to  your 
Breton  lawyer  and  to  Mademoiselle  your 
aunt  —  let  me  have  your  letters  early  to- 
morrow. I  will  take  the  afternoon  train. 
I  know  not  how  many  days  I  may  be  ab- 
sent, but  I  shall  not  return  till  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  nature  and  con- 
ditions of  your  property.  If  I  see  my 
way  to  save  your  estate,  and  give  a  tnau- 
vais  quart  (fheure  to  Louvier,  so  much 
the  better  for  you,  M.  le  Marquis  ;  if  I 
cannot,  I  will  say  frankly, '  Mal^e  the  best 
terms  you  can  with  your  creditor. '  " 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  delicately  gen- 
erous than  the  way  you  put  it,"  said 
Alain  ;  "  but  pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  the 
pleasantry  with  which  you  narrate  your 
grudge  against  M.  Louvier  does  not  an- 
swer its  purpose  in  diminishing  my  sense 
of  obligation."  So,  linking  his  arm  in 
Lemercier's,  Alain  made  his  bow  and 
withdrew. 

When  his  guests  had  gone,  Duplessis 
remained  seated  in  meditation — appar- 
ently pleasant  meditation,  for  he  smiled 
while  indulging  it ;  he  then  passed 
through  the  reception-rooms  to  one  at 
the  far  end,  appropriated  to  Valdrie  as  a 
boudoir  or  morning-room,  adjoining  her 
bed-chamber  ;  he  knocked  gently  at  the 
door,  and,  all  remaining  silent  within,  he 
opened  it  noiselessly  and  entered.  Va- 
lerie was  reclining  on  the  sofa  near  the 


her  with  tender  stealthy  steps,  passed  his 
arm  round  her,  and  drew  her  head 
towards  his  bosom.  "  Child  !  "  he  mur- 
mured ;  "  my  child  !  my  only  one  !  " 

At  that  soft  loving  voice,  Valerie  flung 
her  arms  round  him,  and  wept  aloud  Hke 
an  infant  in  trouble.  He  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  wisely  suffered  her  to 
weep  on  till  her  passion  had  exhausted 
itself ;  he  then  said,  half  fondly,  half 
chidingly  :  "  Have  you  forgotten  our  con- 
versation only  three  days  ago  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  I  then  drew  forth  the 
secret  of  your  heart .?  Have  you  forgot- 
ten what  I  promised  you  in  return  for 
your  confidence  ?  and  a  promise  to  you 
have  I  ever  yet  broken  .''" 

"  Father !  father  !  I  am  so  wretched, 
and  so  ashamed  of  myself  for  being 
wretched  !  Forgive  me.  No,  I  do  not 
forget  your  promise  ;  but  who  can  prom- 
ise to  dispose  of  the  heart  of  another  ? 
and  that  heart  will  never  be  mine.  But 
bear  with  me  a  little,  I  shall  soon  re- 
cover." 

"  Valerie,  when  I  made  you  the  prom- 
ise you  now  think  I  cannot  keep,  I  spoke 
only  from  that  conviction  of  power  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  a  child  which 
nature  implants  in  the  heart  of  parei^  ; 
and  it  may  be  also  from  the  experiem:e 
of  my  own  strength  of  will,  since  that 
which  I  have  willed  I  have  always  won. 
Now  I  speak  on  yet  surer  ground.  Be- 
for'e  the  year  is  out  you  shall  be  the  be- 
loved wife  of  Alain  de  Rochebriant.  Dry 
your  tears  and  smile  on  me,  Valerie.  If 
you  will  not  see  in  me  mother  and  father 
both,  I  have  double  love  for  you,  mother- 
less child  of  her  who  shared  the  poverty 
of  my  youth,  and  did  not  live  to  enjoy 
the  wealth  which  I  hold  as  a  trust  for 
that  heir  to  mine  all  which  she  left  me." 

As  this  man  thus  spoke  you  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  in  him  the  cold 
saturnine  Duplessis,  his  countenance  be- 
came so  beautified  by  the  one  soft  feeling 
which  care  and  contest,  ambition  and 
money-seeking,  had  left  unaltered  in  his 
heart.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in 
which  the  love  of  parent  and  child,  espe- 
cially of  father  and  daughter,  is  so  strong 
as  it  is  in  France  ;  even  in  the  most  arid 
soil,  among  the  avaricious,  even  among 
the  profligate,  it  forces  itself  into  flower. 
Other  loves  fade  away :  in  the  heart  of 
the  true  frenchman  that  parent  love 
blooms  to  the  last. 

Valdrie  felt  the  presence  of  that  love 
as  a  divine  protecting  guardianship.    She 
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sank  on  her  knees  and  covered  his  hand 
with  grateful  kisses. 

"  Do  not  torture  yourself,  my  child, 
with  jealous  fears  of  the  fair  Italian. 
Her  lot  and  Alain  de  Rochebriant's  can 
never  unite  ;  and  whatever  you  may  think 
of  their  whispered  converse,  Alain's  heart, 
at  this  moment,  is  too  filled  with  anxious 
troubles  to  leave  one  spot  in  it  accessible 
even  to  a  frivolous  gallantry.  It  is  for  us 
to  remove  these  troubles ;  and  then, 
when  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  you,  it 
will  be  with  the  gaze  of  one  who  beholds 
his  happiness.  You  do  not  weep  now, 
Valdrie  !  " 


From  Tinsley'  s  Magazine. 
LINKS  IN  GERMAN   LITERATURE. 

An  observable  singularity  in  the  litera- 
ture of  our  Teutonic  neighbours  is  the 
absence  of  any  great  middle  period  of 
mental  activity.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  nations  surrounding  her,  Germany 
can  point  to  no  such  revivals  as  Italy  and 
the  Renaissance,  France  under  Le  Grand 
Monarque,  and  our  own  outburst  of  ge- 
nius under  good  Queen  Bess  and  her  im- 
mediate successors.  The  Augustan  age 
in  the  literary  annals  of  Germany  may  be 
pUced  between  the  dates  1 770-1830,  and 
therefore  we  may  safely  class  it  as  in  our 
own  times.  In  this  period  shone  Goethe, 
with  his  colossal  genius,  and  Schiller,  a 
hardlv  less  mighty  yet  a  gentler  spirit, 
with  noble  ideal  characteristics.  From 
the  early  pre-mediasval  times  in  which  ap- 
peared the  old  epics  of  the  Nibelungetilied 
and  Gudrun, —  a  period  of  rugged  and 
barbarous  intellectuality,  often  soaring 
into  nobility  and  grandeur,  which  came 
to  a  close  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century, —  German  literary  history  exhib- 
its an  arid  waste,  which  is  continued  with- 
out interruption  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  We  wish  not  to 
imply  by  this  statement  an  entire  mental 
vacuum  for  so  long  a  time,  but  the  absence 
of  any  great  literary  constellation  until 
the  appearance  of  Lessing,  the  forerunner 
of  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  genius  and  talent. 

A  work  now  before  us,  Outlines  of  Ger- 
man Literature,  by' Messrs.  Gostwick  and 
Harrison,  fully  demonstrates  our  state- 
ment. Nowadays  joint  authorship  has 
become  the  fashion  ;  being  such,  we  pre- 
sume not  to  criticise  the  advisability  of 
the  movement.  At  all  events,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  two  individuals  have 
rolled  their  thoughts  into  one  in  flie  most 
creditable  manner,  and   the  reader  need 


apprehend  no  jarring  of  his  sensitive 
nerves  by  the  clash  of  unequal  styles,  the 
dovetailing  being  most  successful.  The 
book  is  carefully  written,  excellently  ar- 
ranged, and  well  indexed.  It  commences 
with  a  necessarily  brief,  but  concise  and 
practical,  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  and  then  grapples  with  the 
grand  old  national  legends,  the  Nibelun- 
genlied  2ind.  Gudrun. 

Of  the  Nibelungenlied  it  may  be  said, 
that,  though  its  concluding  scenes  are  ex- 
tremely savage,  and  lie  beyond  the  pale 
of  our  sympathies,  the  old  epic  develops 
two  motives  that  command  admiration. 
The  first  is  the  long-enduring  love  of 
Kriemhild.  In  Siegfried  she  had  known 
a  hero,  who,  possessing  supernatural 
power  in  addition  to  his  personal  beauty 
and  his  steadfast  kindness,  seemed  to  her 
of  more  value  than  a  whole  host  of  mere 
warriors  like  Hagen  and  Volker.  For  his 
sake  she  mourned  long  years  in  solitude  ; 
to  avenge  his  death  she  married  an  alien 
king,  and  sacrificed  her  nearest  relatives. 
Such  power  and  endurance  of  will  com- 
mand admiration,  even  while  we  deplore 
their  devotion  to  no  higher  purpose  than 
that  of  revenge.  The  other  noble  motive 
that  controls  all  the  chief  events  of  the 
narrative  is  that  of  loyalty  unconquerable. 
Not  to  gratify  any  personal  spite,  not  to 
gain  any  selfish  advantage,  did  Hagen 
slay  Siegfried  ;  but  to  avenge  a  wrong 
believed  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
queen.  In  good  faith,  and  all  bound 
together  as  one  man  by  the  principle  of 
mutual  loyalty,  the  Burgundians  go  into 
the  lands  of  the  Huns  ;  they  go  because 
they  must,  though  they  have  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  the  result.  However  errone- 
ous in  the  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
devoted,  the  power  that  binds  men  to- 
gether so  deeply  and  closely,  and  makes 
them  all  one  in  facing  an  enemy,  will  be 
both  honoured  and  formidable  as  long  as 
the  world  endures.  Kriemhild  wishes  to 
slay  one  man,  Hagen  ;  but  he  is  one  of  a 
stern  union  of  heroes,  and  if  he  must  die, 
the  king  and  all  the  chief  warriors  of 
Burgundy  must  die  with  him.  That  is 
the  thought  that  lifts  into  the  realm  of 
high  tragedy  some  passages  even  of  the 
terrible  closing  scenes  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied. They  describe  a  fearful  slaughter, 
attended  with  hardly  a  trace  of  any  per- 
sonal hatred.  The  heroes  fight  like  lions, 
but  wail  like  women  or  children  over  the 
slain. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Crusades,  and 
the  universal  spread  of  chivalry  through- 
out Christendom,  did   much  in  softening 
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the  primitive  roughness  of  the  Teutonic 
lero.  The  respect  and  deference  due  to 
[women  inculcated  by  the  chivalric  idea, 
[although  generally  merely  an  artificial 
[polish,  still  had  a  purifying  and  elevating 
[effect. 

The  life  of  a  minnesinger,  or  German 
'troubadour,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
seems  now  so  unreal  that  we  can  hardly 
imagine  it  as  ever  existing  anywhere, 
save  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  A  mod- 
ern poet,  writing  in  his  lonely  study  lyric 
poems  of  which  he  never  sings  one 
stanza,  and  sending  out  copies  of  them 
to  be  read  mostly  in  solitude  and  silence 
—  this  seems  real  and  rational.  We  can 
respect  both  the  poet  and  his  readers. 
But  the  mediaeval  singer,  trained  to  arms, 
yet  devoting  himself,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
to  the  study  of  versification,  "  wandering 
on  from  court  to  court,"  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  ladies  and  knights,  singing 
his  own  songs  to  tunes  of  his  own  com- 
posing, accompanying  himself,  moreover, 
on  a  large  inelegant  kind  of  fiddle  with 
only  three  strings  —  this  is  a  picture  too 
fantastic  to  be  taken  for  a  portrait.  The 
minstrel-knight,  riding  along  with  a  stu- 
dious melancholy  face,  and  humming 
over  his  own  newly-composed  tune  — 
calling  on  woods,  streams,  and  birds  to 
sympathize  with  his  sorrow,  while  he 
complains  of  the  unkindness  of  an  elect- 
ed lady,  to  whom  he  has  never  spoken  a 
word  —  this  is  a  caricature  that  seems  to 
have  been  invented  by  Cervantes  ;  but  it 
was  once  a  living  reality,  however  incred- 
ible it  may  now  seem.  The  minnesinger 
was,  at  first,  an  imitator  of  the  French 
troubadour,  and  the  travelling  ballad- 
singer  represented  the  French  jongleur. 
Their  songs  and  recitations  were  mediae- 
val substitutes  for  such  intellectual  ex- 
citements as  are  now  suppHed  by  our 
newspapers  and  our  proHfic  literature  of 
fiction,  our  theatres,  and  our  concerts  of 
highly-developed  music. 

Whilst  the  knight-errant  fed  his  im- 
agination with  sonnets  to  his  mistress's 
eyebrows,  and  interminable  allegorical 
rhapsodies  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  ten- 
der passion,  the  boor' found  recreation 
and  consolation  in  turning  all  things  into 
ridicule.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ludi- 
crous, tis  but  a  step.  Thus  springs  up 
the  mediaeval  satire,  gross  but  pungent. 

Mockery  of  all  the  pretensions  of  supe- 
rior station,  or  learning,  or  piety,  could 
now  give  a  zest  to  the  dullest  story. 
Such  satire  was  sometimes  fairly  directed 
against  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  pedantry  ; 
but  its  success  must  be  mainly  ascribed 
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to  the  fact  that  it  appealed  to   the   com- 
mon and  powerful  motives  of  egotism  and 
envy.     It  was  a  levelling  down  that  de- 
lighted the  vulgar.     So,  in   Salomon  and 
Morolf — a  tale  reproduced  in  the  four- 
teenth century  from  a    Latin  original  — 
the  writer  tells,  with  glee,  how  a  coarse 
and  abusive  boor,  Morolf,  made  a  fool  of 
Salomon.     The  king,   to   whom  all  wis- 
dom  was   given,    was   so   unwise   as    to 
hold  a   long  controversy  with    the   fool. 
They  differed  especially  in  their  respec- 
tive estimates  of  the  virtues  of  women. 
"Out  of   the   fullness  of   the   heart   the 
mouth   speaketh,"   says    Morolf.      "You 
are  always   thinking  of  your  wives  and 
concubines,    and    therefore    you   are   so 
eloquent  in  their  praise."     Salomon  now 
recites    his    own   fine  chapter  from   the 
book  of  Proverbs  in  praise  of  a  virtuous 
wife  ;    but    Morolf  declares  that  it  is    a 
mere  fancy  sketch,  and  utters,  as  a  con- 
trast, a  series  of   coarse   and   indiscrimi- 
nate libels  on  women.     He  reminds  the 
king  that,  at  the  creation,  God  looked  on 
all  the  works  that  he  had  made,  and  saw 
that    they    were    good ;     but    that  after 
woman  was  made,  the  earth  was  cursed. 
At  this  juncture,  Nathan  the   prophet  in- 
terposes, and    prudently    advises    King 
Salomon  to  cease  from  further  argument 
with  Morolf.     The  king  replies  by  quot- 
ing one  of  his  own  proverbs.     "  Answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  and  then 
prosecutes      the     argument.      At     last, 
fatigued    by  the    boor's  impudence   and 
pertinacity,  he  declines  to  go  on  with  the 
discussion,  and  Morolf  of  course  claims 
the  victory.     But  an  insurrection  of  the 
king's  wives  and  concubines  follows,  and 
in  obedience  to  their  demand  the  fool  is 
condemned    to  be  hanged.     In  recogni- 
tion of  some  alleviations  of  royal  ennui 
afforded  by   Morolf's  broad  humour,  the 
king  gives  him  the  privilege  of  selecting 
the  tree  on  which  he  will  be  suspended. 
Accordingly    the    executioners   lead  the 
fool  through  the    valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  into  Arabia  ;  but 
nowhere  can    he  find  a  suitable  tree  on 
which  to  be  hanged.     The  result  is,  that 
the  king  pardons   Morolf,  who    thus  bv 
his    folly  triumphs  over    the  wisdom   o'f 
Salomon,  and  secures  for  himself  a  place 
in  mediaeval  comic  literature. 

The  chef-d'oeuvre  and  culmination  of 
mediaeval  satire  is  found  in  Reynard  the 
Fox.  Directed  principally  against  the 
hypocrisy  and  abuses  of  the  clergy,  the 
satire  is  biting,  but  reheved  by'  true 
sparkles  of  humour. 
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The  story,  found  in  the  German  ver- 
sion of  the  twelfth  century  and  noticed  at 
length  in  the  "  Outlines,"  is  greatly  ex- 
tended and  improved  —  Reynkc  de  Vos, 
printed  at  Lubeck  in  1498  —  and  with 
some  probability  ascribed  to  Herman 
Barkhusen,  a  printer  at  Rostock.  In  one 
point  of  view,  the  versifier  of  this  Low 
German  story  of  Reynard  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  best  writer  of  his  time  ; 
for  he  does  not  fall  into  the  dull  didactic 
style  of  writers  who  can  do  nothing  bet- 
ter than  compile  maxims.  He  tells  the 
story  well,  though  with  a  greater  fullness 
of  detail  than  is  necessary,  and  he  does 
not  stop  to  insert  sermons.  Without 
doubt  he  intended  some  parts  of  the  tale 
to  have  a  satirical  application  ;  but  he 
does  not  interrupt  the  narrative  to  intrude 
his  own  reflections  on  his  readers.  One 
of  the  best  passages  of  the  story  is  that 
which  describes  the  fox  in  his  most  des- 
perate circumstances,  condemned  to 
death,  forsaken  by  all  his  friends,  and  led 
to  the  g.illows.  Nothing  can  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  his  last  request.  If  he  has 
not  lived  well,  he  wishes  to  die  in  an  edify- 
ing manner,  and  therefore  begs  he  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  public  confession  and 
to  warn  transgressors.  The  king  grants 
this  request  ;  Reynard  mounts  the  scaf- 
fold, and  thus  confesses  his  sins  : 


"  I  see  not  one  in  all  this  throng 

To  whom  I  have  not  done  some  wrong ; 

And  now,  upon  the  scaffold  here, 

I  wish  to  make  my  conscience  clear; 

I  will  not  e'en  one  sin  conceal. 

When  but  a  cub  I  learned  to  steal; 

How  well  I  recollect  the  day  , 

When  first  I  saw  young  lambs  at  play, 

And  carried  off  my  earliest  prey! 

From  little  crimes  I  passed  to  great ; 

The  wolf  soon  chose  me  as  his  mate  ; 

Our  compact  —  so  he  said  —  was  fated, 

Because  our  families  were  related. 

I  cannot  tell  our  murders  all, 

He  killed  the  great  and  I  the  small ; 

But  this,  with  death  so  near,  I'll  say, 

He  never  gave  me  half  the  prey. 

If  ever  we  had  killed  a  calf, 

Poor  Reynard  never  had  the  half ; 

Wolf  and  his  wife,  with  hunger  keen, 

Too  often  left  the  bones  quite  clean ; 

And  even  if  we  had  killed  an  ox, 

There  was  but  little  for  the  fox. 

Yet  hunger  I  have  never  known ; 

I  had  a  pantry  of  my  own. 

Of  treasure  such  a  plenteous  store, 

'Twould  serve  me  for  my  life  and  more." 

"  A  treasure  !    Ah  !    What !  "  said  the  king. 

"  Where  is  it  .'* "  —  '*  'Twas  a  wicked  thing ; 

'Twas  stolen,"  said  the  fox ;  *'  and  yet    • 

That  sin  I  never  shall  regret. 


There  was  a  plot  —  Avith  death  so  near, 
I'll  tell  it  all ;  for  now  'tis  clear 
That,  to  bring  foes  to  tribulation, 
I've  never  risked  my  soul's  salvation. 
There  was  a  plot  against  the  throne. 
And,  with  the  deepest  shame,  I'll  own, 
Of  all  the  traitors,  that  the  first 
Was  my  own  father  and  the  worst ; 
Out  of  his  treasure  he  would  pay 
The  villains  hired  the  king  to  slay; 
And  when  I  stole  it,  loss  of  pelf 
So  vexed  him  that  he  hanged  himself." 

These  dark  insinuations  serve  their 
purpose  ;  the  queen,  of  course,  longs  to 
know  all  about  that  treasure,  and  to  pos- 
sess it ;  while  the  king  wishes  to  have 
full  information  of  the  plot  against  his 
own  life.  Accordingly  Reynard  is  re- 
prieved, and,  in  meek  triumph  over  his 
foes,  comes  down  from  the  scaffold. 
Then  follows  another  long  series  of  im- 
positions, slanders,  and  falsehoods,  all 
associated  with  admirable  self-possession 
and  audacity,  and  mostly  successful.  As 
an  ill-used  subject,  Reynard  first  gains 
royal  sympathy,  and  then  becomes  emi- 
nently pious.  Though  he  has  well  de- 
fended himself  from  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  his  foes — the  wolf, 
the  bear,  and  others — his  conscience 
has  become  so  tender  that  he  must  go  to 
Rome  to  receive,  at  headquarters,  abso- 
lution for  the  peccadillos  of  his  youth. 
On  his  return  from  this  pilgrimage  he  is 
revered  as  a  saint,  and  as  a  reward  for  all 
his  cunning  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor  and  Privy  Seal  of 
the  realm  governed  by  King  Nobel. 

The  ensuing  examples  of  humorous  an- 
ecdote, culled  from  an  almost  inexhausti- 
ble collection,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
taste  of  the  people  in  common. 

The  parson  of  Kellenberg  sells  bad 
wine  at  a  high  price,  and  attracts  cus- 
tomers by  announcing  that,  on  a  certain 
day,  he  well  take  a  flight  from  the  top  of 
the  steeple.  The  peasantry  are  collected 
in  great  numbers  to  witness  the  feat.  It 
is  a  hot  day,  and  as  the  pastor  keeps  his 
flock  long  waiting,  while  he  is  trimming 
his  pinions,  they  are  glad  to  drink  his 
sour  wine  and  to  pay  for  it.  At  last  he 
asks  if  anyone  present  can  give  evidence 
of  such  a  flight  having  been  safely  made, 
and  when  they  say  "  No,"  he  tells  them 
he  will  not  attempt  it. 

In  another  popular  tale,  the  parish 
priest  is  described  as  so  fatuous  that  he 
cannot  remember  the  order  of  the  days 
of  the  week.  To  help  his  memory,  he 
makes,  on  every  week-day,  one  birch- 
broom,  and,  by  placing  his  six  brooms  in 
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row  and  frequently  counting  them,  he 
[knows  when  Sunday  comes,  and  prepares 
(to  read  mass.  A  wag  steals  away  the 
broom  that  should  mark  Saturday,  and 
on  Sunday  morning  the  priest  is  found 
making  another  broom  instead  of  going 
to  church. 

In  another  story  we  are  introduced  to 
a  priest  whose  morals  are  bad,  though  he 
is  a  good  preacher.  He  is  grieved  to 
find  that  his  flock  obstinately  follow  his 
example  rather  than  his  advice,  and  thus 
exposes  their  error.  On  a  certain  day, 
after  long  wet  weather,  he  leads  a  proces- 
sion ohrough  the  village,  and  walks  reso- 
lutely through  the  deepest  mire  he  can 
find.  The  people  refuse  to  tread  in  his 
footsteps.  "That  is  right,"  says  the 
priest;  "attend  in  future  to  what  I  say 
in  my  sermons,  and  never  mind  what  I 
do." 

A  bad  wife,  who  had  been  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  was  at  last  sen- 
tenced to  stand  in  the  pillory  ;  her  hus- 
band begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
suffer  the  punishment  instead  of  his 
wife,  and  his  request  was  granted  when 
he  had  bribed  the  magistrate.  He  stood 
in  the  pillory  for  some  hours,  and  en- 
dured all  the  disgrace  the  woman  had 
merited.  Some  short  time  afterwards, 
when  his  wife  had  returned  to  her  evil 
ways,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  live 
in  peace  with  her,  he  reproached  her,  and 
told  her  how  often  she  had  brought  dis- 
grace on  his  household.  "  It  may  be  all 
true,"  said  the  wife,  when  several  of  her 
sins  had  been  named,  "but  I  can  say  at 
least  one  good  thing  for  myself —  I  have 
never  stood  in  the  pillory  !  " 

A  furrier  gave  Master  Eulenspie- 
gel  orders  to  make  some  fur-coats  of 
wolves'-skins,  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
calls  them.  "  wolves."  The  honest  jour- 
neyman therefore  stuffs  the  hides  with 
hay,  and  sends  them  back  as  preserved 
specimens  of  the  species  Canis  lupus. 
When  the  furrier  refuses  to  pay  for  those 
curiosities,  Eulenspiegel  complains  as  an 
ill-used  working-man,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  his  master  a  lesson  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  language.  "  If  you  wanted 
fur-coats  made  from  the  skins  of  wolves," 
says  Eulenspiegel,  "  why  did  not  you  tell 
me  so  plainly  ?  " 

From  the  specimens  given  it  may  be  de- 
duced that  the  nation  possessed  humour 
and  appreciation,  and  was  only  awaiting 
genius  to  add  its  contribution  to  the 
temple  of  immortality. 

With  the  great  revival  of  modern  times 
Germany   has    poured    forth    a   flood   of 
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poetry  and  prose  of  the  highest  quality. 
As  we  would  wish  to  conclude  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  one  of  the  greatest  authors, 
we  choose  the  poet  Schiller. 

Schiller's  endeavour  to  avoid  all  that  is 
common  and  mean  led  him  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  ideal  abstraction.  His 
views  of  human  life  were  lofty,  but  not 
comprehensive.  If  he  did  not  despise, 
he  neglected  to  study  many  common 
lowly  reahties.  His  poetry  is  therefore 
the  antithesis  of  such  poetry  as  was 
written  by  our  English  realist,  George 
Crabbe.  "  Nature's  sternest  painter " 
could  look  on  life  with  a  poet's  eye,  as 
his  story  of  "  The  Lover's  Journey" 
might  prove  ;  but  he  would  not  describe 
either  an  Arcadia  or  a  Utopia  as  possible 
in  a  world  like  this.  As  he  travelled 
through  life,  he  stayed  to  look  into  work- 
houses, prisons,  and  "  the  huts  where 
poor  men  lie  ;  "  and  he  became  so  inter- 
ested in  his  duties  as  an  inspector  of  mis- 
eries, that  he  forgot  all  about  Utopia. 
His  poor  people  hardly  ever  look  up  to 
heaven.  Crabbe  lived  in  the  present, 
and  looked  around  on  the  objects  —  the 
hard  facts  — presented  by  every-day  life  ; 
Schiller  looked  around  him,  but  more 
frequently  upwards  and  onwards,  as  we 
see  him  in  one  of  his  portraits.  He  de- 
spised, or  he  defied,  low  realities,  and 
boldly  uttered  his  belief  that,  after  all  the 
failures  of  which  history  is  the  record, 
men  shall  enjoy,  first  moral,  then  political 
and  social  freedom.  The  poet  who  will 
pass  through  all  Crabbe's  realism  and  ar- 
rive at  Schiller's  idealism  will  be  a  new 
phenomenon  in  literature. 

Poetry  —  accepting  the  word  in  its 
widest  meaning  —  has  long  been,  and 
still  remains,  a  friend  to  the  national 
union  and  to  the  social  life  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Their  successful  "  Schiller 
Festival"  in  1859  might  be  referred  to  as 
a  proof  of  what  is  here  stated.  Their 
highest  characteristics  are  represejtted  in 
the  aesthetic,  didactic,  and  imaginative 
writings  of  their  poet  Schiller  ;  and  they 
will  hardly  be  gainers  by  a  sacrifice  of 
his  idealism  to  anything  that  may  be 
called  realism.  But  no  such  sacrifice  can 
be  reasonably  demanded  ;  for  the  contro- 
versy supposed  to  exist  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal  is — like  some  other  dispu- 
tations that  now  make  a  great  noise  in 
the  world  —  mostly  imaginary  or  wilful. 
It  was  Schiller's  ain\ — especially  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  short  hfe  —  to  make 
poetry  itself,  indirectly  but  truly,  practi- 
cal ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
may  justify  the  prominence  the  authors 
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have  given  to  his  name  in  these  "  Out- 
lines." It  is  pleasant,  in  our  days  of 
minute  analysis  and  tiresome  contro- 
versy, to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  conciHatory  writer,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  know  that  our  judgment 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  sentiments  of  a 
royal  author,  whose  memory  will  long 
serve  to  strengthen  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  with  Germany  : 

To  Schiller. 
As  manifold  as  life,  the  poet's  art 
May  charm  the  fancy,  or  may  cheer  the  heart ; 
May  with  pure  wisdom  blend,  or  may  control 
With  glowing  thoughts  and  words  the  listen- 
er's soul. 

All  powers,  high  genius,  were  in  thee  com- 
bined, 
To  stir  the  soul — to  educate  the  mind. 

The  elegiac  German  verses  of  which  the 
above  is  an  abridged  translation  were 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Schiller,  the 
ideal  poet,  by  one  who  will  ever  be  re- 
membered as  the  ideal  prince  —  Albert, 
the  late  Prince  Consort  of  England, 
whose  name  connects  itself  naturally 
with  any  work  that  has  for  its  aim  the 
promotion  of  a  union  of  the  English  with 
the  German  nation. 


From  The  Graphic. 

INNOCENT: 

A  TALE  OF  MODERN   LIFE. 

by  mrs.    oliphant,    author  of   "  salem   chapel,' 
"the  minister's  wife,"  "squire  arden,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
MRS.   FREDERICK. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
above  incidents  occurred  was  that  of  a 
periodical  banquet,  feared  and  staved  off 
as  long  as  possible  by  all  the  Eastwoods. 
Since  the  time  of  Frederick's  marriage  it 
had  been  considered  necessary  that  he 
and  his  wife  should  be  invited  to  dinner 
formally  from  time  to  time  in  order  that 
it  might  be  visible  to  the  world  and  "  Mrs. 
Frederick's  family  "  that  full  honour  was 
done  to  her.  Nelly  and  Mrs.  Eastwood 
had  made  a  great  effort  to  adopt  Amanda, 
if  not  into  their  hearts,  at  least  into  their 
society,  after  the  terrible  event  was  actu- 
ally accomplished  which  made  her  their 
daughter  and  sister.  But  I  need  not  say 
that  this  was  a  very  hopeless  attempt, 
and  that  as  familiar  companionship  grad- 


ually failed  between  people  who  resembled 
each  other  so  little,  the  periodical  dinner 
gradually  gained  importance  as  the  only 
practicable  way  of  keeping  up  "a  proper 
intercourse."  Mrs.  Frederick  had  come 
to  London  with  very  great  ideas.  She 
had  hoped  for  nothing  less  than  an  entry 
into  the  fashionable  world,  and  all  the 
glory  of  associating  with  lords  and  ladies. 
The  visits  she  received  from  the  ladies 
of  Mrs.  Eastwood's  circle  disgusted  -and 
disappointed  her.  What !  Marry  and 
come  to  London  for  no  better  purpose 
than  to  be  visited  by  ladies  from  the  sub- 
urbs, who  lived  there  always  —  ladies 
with  no  better  title  than  Mrs. ;  some  of 
them,  like  Mrs.  Eastwood  herself,  paying 
their  visits  in  flys,  or  in  the  plainest  of 
little  broughams,  no  better  than  a  fly. 
Visions  of  splendid  veliicles,  with  em- 
broidered hammercloths  and  celestial 
flunkeys,  had  entranced  Amanda's  imagi- 
nation. The  Eastwoods  were  county- 
people  at  Sterborne  —  they  were  a  baro- 
net's family —  magnates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  beauty  had  no  nieans  of 
realizing  that  a  country  baronet  is  no 
great  personage  in  London,  much  less  a 
country  baronet's  cousin.  The  disap- 
pointment was  bitter,  and  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  conceal  it.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, she  fell  into  a  kind  of  society,  or  to 
use  her  own  words,  formed  a  circle,  which 
pleased  her  well  enough.  This  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  men  who  had  been  her 
father's  visitors  in  former  days,  several  of 
whom  had  handles  to  their  names.  They 
were  not  as  a  general  rule  much  credit  to 
know,  but  they  suited  Amanda  better 
than  the  Mrs.  Everards,  and  other  hum- 
drum persons,  who  had  welcomed  her 
first  to  her  new  position.  When  she  had 
yawned  through  one  or  two  dinnerparties 
painfully  got  up  for  Mrs.  Eastwood's 
sake,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business, 
by  the  society  which  frequented  the 
Elms,  Amanda  had  declared  her  deter- 
mination to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
"  Frederick's  old-fashioned  set."  They 
were  not  much  in  sympathy  with  her,  to 
tell  the  truth  ;  and  d'inners  at  Richmond, 
with  Lord  Hunterston  and  his  kind  in  at- 
tendance, were  a  great  deal  more  to  her 
liking.  Amanda  held,  in  fact,  the  opin- 
ion which  poor  little  Innocent  had  ex- 
pressed innocently  as  a  reflection  of  the 
sentiments  of  her  father.  She  disliked 
women.  They  were  all  jealous  of  her 
beauty  she  believed  ;  they  were  her 
critics  or  her  rivals  —  never  her  friends  ; 
spite  was  their  chief  characteristic  ;  envy 
their    main     sentiment.      The    men    of 
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imanda's  set  were  of  her  opinion  —  so 
'are  a  great  many  clever  persons,  it  must 
be  allowed  —  at  least,  in  books.  There- 
fore it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Amanda 
looked  forward  with  more  distinct  gratifi- 
cation than  that  felt  by  the  ladies  at  the 
Elms  to  her  periodical  dinner.  She  put 
on  her  handsomest  dresses  and  her  finest 
talk  to  dazzle  them,  and  she  made  it  a 
subject  for  her  peculiar  wit  for  some  time 
before  and  after. 

"  I  am  going  to  dine  with  my  old 
mother-in-law,"  she  would  say  to  the 
young  men,  few  in  number  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  who  filled  her  little  drawing- 
room  in  the  afternoon.  "  Such  a  set  of 
old  guys  she  has  about  her,  to  be  sure. 
Why  she  should  insist  upon  having  me, 
I  can't  imagine,  for  she  hates  me,  of 
course.  But  duty  before  everything.  I 
shall  have  to  go." 

"  Why  should  you  have  to  go  ?  "  said 
one.  "  And  by  Jove,  I'll  come  to-morrow 
to  hear  all  about  it !  "  said  another.  The 
lively  sympathy  of  this  chorus  did  Mrs. 
Frederick  good. 

"  Oh,  you  shall  hear  the  whole  ac- 
count," she  said.  "  It's  like  Noah's  Ark. 
There  is  the  regular  clergyman,  and  some 
old  fogies  of  lawyers,  and  a  horrible  man 
called  John  Vane " 

"  Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Eastwood,  John 
Vane's  no  end  of  a  good  fellow.  I  know 
him  as  well  as  I  know  myself,"  said  one 
of   the  interlocutors. 

"  That  may  be  —  but  he  ain't  a  good 
fellow  at  the  Elms.  The  Elms  !  only 
fancy.  Doesn't  it  sound  like  Hampstead 
Heath  ?  He  is  related  to  the  mad  girl  I 
told  you  of  —  and  he's  after  my  prim  lit- 
tle puss  of  a  sister-in-law,  in  a  quiet  way  ; 
for  she  is  engaged,  if  you  please,  and  oh  ! 
does  give  herself  such  airs  on  the  strength 
of  it.  But  the  women  !  You  should  see 
the  women  !  In  old  silks  and  satins  that 
belonged  to  their  grandmothers,  with 
turbans  and  I  don-^t  know  what  —  all  look- 
ing as  if  they  could  eat  me." 

"  That,  of  course,"  said  one  of  Aman- 
da's court,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Frederick, 
giggling  slightly  in  response  ;  "  and  to 
hear  them  lay  down  the  law  !  what  one 
should  do,  and  what  one  should  not  do. 
And,  then,  mamma-in-law  herself  !  But 
there  are  some  things  too  dreadful  to  be 
talked  about.  Mothers-in-law  are  one  of 
these  things.  Tell  me  about  Hurlingham, 
or  something  pleasant.  If  I  go  on  think- 
ing of  what's  before  me,  I  shall  die  !  " 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  dispositions  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  were   little  likely  to  pro- 


mote harmony.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Eastwood  and  Nelly  had  their  private 
conference,  which  was  not  much  more 
hopeful. 

"Try  to  avoid  unpleasant  subjects," 
said  Mrs.  Eastwood.  "  Talk  of  Brighton, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  Nelly.  Or  stay,  as 
they  have  been  abroad  for  their  holiday, 
get  her  to  talk  about  Switzerland.  That 
must  be  a  safe  subject.  She  will  think  it 
is  fine  to  talk  about  Switzerland,  as  she 
was  never  there  before  ;  and  keep  her  off 
her  grievances,  if  possible.  Frederick 
looks  so  black  when  she  begins  ;  poor 
Frederick,  how  he  is  changed  !  " 

^Nelly  made  no  response  on  this  point, 
for  she  was  not  so  deeply  convinced  as 
was  her  mother  that  Frederick  had  been 
a  great  deal  "  nicer  "  before  he  was  mar- 
ried. This  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very 
common  opinion  among  a  man's  female 
relations.  But  Nelly  had  not  been  so 
much  deluded  about  the  "niceness"of 
her  brother  in  his  previous  state  as  many 
sisters  happily  are.  She  maintained  a 
prudent  silence,  so  far  as  Frederick  was 
concerned. 

'•  If  I  try  to  keep  her  off  her  grievances, 
you  must  'try  to  keep  her  off  Innocent, 
Mamma,"  said  Nelly,  and  this  was  the 
bargain  with  which  they  concluded.  I 
am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Eastwood  was 
quite  right  in  her  selection  of  guests  to 
meet  Mrs.  Frederick.  Had  she  invited^ 
Sir  Alexis,  that  imposing  person  might" 
have  kept  her  in  order  ;  but  what  did 
Amanda  care  for  Sir  Timothy  Doul,  who 
had  been  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  or 
for  Mr.  Parchemin,  though  he  was  a 
great  lawyer  ?  —  anymore  than  she  would 
have  done  for  great  poets  and  such  peo- 
ple, in  distinction  to  the  really  great,  the 
dukes  and  countesses  for  whom  her  soul 
longed.  Sir  Timothy  and  Lady  Doul 
were  the  only  strangers  present  on  this 
occasion,  for,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  Mr. 
Parchemin  was  one  of  Mrs.  Eastwood's 
councillors.  Ernest  Molyneux  had  failed 
at  the  last  moment,  and  had  been  hur- 
riedly replaced  by  Mr.  Vane,  who  was 
always  ready  to  do  a  kind  action,  and  who 
of  late  had  been  a  great  deal  about  the 
Elms.  Molyneux  objected  much  to  meet 
Mrs.  Frederick.  Vane  objected  to  noth- 
ing. Perhaps  the  difference  lay  in  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  men  had  attained  all 
he  wanted,  and  was  no  longer  anxious 
about  Nelly's  favour,  but  considered  it 
her  duty  to  please  him  ;  whereas  the 
other,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a  ca- 
tastrophe, felt  himself  (though  despairing- 
ly) on  his  promotion,  and  deemed  it  wise 
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to  be  on  the  spot,  in  order  that  if  any- 
thing offered  he  might  have  full  advant- 
age of  the  chance.  This,  I  fear,  was  Mr. 
Vane's  reason  for  keeping  so  much  in 
the  foreground.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  use  he  was  at  the  Elms.  He 
was  never  out  of  temper,  and  Ernest  was 
very  often  out  of  temper.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  all  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  ladies,  and  Ernest  found  fault  con- 
tinually. Nelly,  with  a  guilty  sense  of 
treachery  in  her  mind,  had  felt  herself 
turn  to  the  man  who  was  "a  connection  " 
for  rest  and  sympathy,  when  she  could 
not  turn  to  her  lover.  This  was  a  very 
terrible  state  of  affairs,  but  no  one  was 
quite  conscious  how  far  it  had  gone. 

Mrs.  Frederick  made  her  appearance 
in  a  dress  of  pink  silk,  with  a  train  almost 
a  yard  long.  Her  beautiful  shoulders 
were  bare,  and  her  arms.  Her  hair  was 
dressed  in  the  most  elaborate  way  which 
an  excited  hairdresser  could  devise  :  a 
soft  little  curling  fringe  of  it  half  covered 
her  low  but  white  forehead,  and  great 
golden  billows  rose  above,  increasing  at 
once  her  height  and  the  size  of  her  head. 
All  the  glow  of  colour,  all  the  roundness 
of  outline,  all  the  flush  of  physical  beauty 
which  had  maddened  Frederick,  remained 
undimmed  and  undiminished  ;  but  Fred- 
erick stalked  in  behind  her  like  a  black 
shadow,  gloomy,  disappointed,  dismal, 
■nore  like  Charles  I.  than  ever.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  all  the  ladies  were  sorry  for 
Frederick.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  his  marriage,  and  how  he  felt 
it  !  He  writhed  when  his  Amanda  began 
to  talk  fine,  and  to  display  her  knowledge 
of  great  people.  He  looked  at  her  mo- 
rosely whenever  she  opened  her  lips, 
and  followed  her  into  the  room  with  a 
gloom  upon  his  countenance  which  here 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  conceal. 
His  mother  at  least  had  forgiven  all  the 
faults  that  Frederick  had  ever  committed 
against  her,  in  consideration  of  his  pres- 
ent sufferings.  The  fact  that  he  was  dis- 
contented with  the  toy  for  which  he  had 
paid  so  dear  (and  for  which,  alas  !  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  too,  was  paying  dear),  seemed 
to  cover  all  his  previous  sins.  Had  he 
put  a  better  face  upon  it,  and  endured 
cheerfully  the  doom  which  he  had 
brought  upon  himself,  his  mother,  and 
womankind  in  general,  would  have 
thought  less  well  of  him  ;  they  would 
have  concluded  that  he  was  happy,  and 
would  have  despised  him  ;  but  they  were 
sorry  for  him  now,  and  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  martyr,  in  consideration  of 
his  gloom  and    disgust.    Nelly  was  al- 


most the  only  rebel  against   this  univer- 
sal tenderness. 

"  He  married  to  please  himself,"  said 
Nelly  ;  "  he  ought  to  make  the  best  of  it 
now,  and  not  the  worst.  It  is  mean  of 
him  to  pose  in  this  gloomy  way.  I  should 
like  to  shake  him,"  cried  the  impetuous 
girl. 

"  Nelly,  don't  be  so  hard-hearted,"  her 
mother  would  say,  with  piteous  looks. 

Thus  Frederick  was  generally  success- 
ful in  his  gloom  —  at  least  among  the 
feminine  half  of  society.  He  came  in 
behind  Amanda's  train,  which  he  looked 
at  with  disgust,  as  it  curled  about  his 
foot.  Nevertheless,  he  was  pleased  to 
see  that  his  gorgeous  wife  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  old  fogies  who  sat  by  his 
mother's  side  —  Sir  Timothy  and  Lady 
Doul. 

"  I  am  pretty  well,  thank  you,^'  said 
Amanda,  "  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
in  London  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  when 
all  one's  friends  are  gone,  and  when  the 
place  is  full  of  outlandish  country-looking 
people,  or  strange  fishes  from  abroad, 
it  is  such  a  bore  to  stay  in  London.  You 
don't  feel  it  out  here  in  the  suburbs 
—  you  have  your  little  society  of  your 
own,  which  pays  no  attention  to  the 
season.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  was  as  well 
off." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  old  Lady  Doul  with 
the  admiration  and  wonder  of  ignorance. 
"  I  think  London  is  always  so  exciting. 
I  could' not  bear  too  much  of  it.  Sir 
Timothy  and  I  were  just  saying  what  a 
racket  it  was.  To  be  sure  we  are  living 
in  Half-Moon  Street,  in  the  centre  of 
everything,"  the  old  lady  added  with  sim- 
ple pride.  Her  cap  had  been  made  in 
Barbadoes,  and  so  had  her  gown  ;  she 
had  not  been  "  in  town  "  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Amanda  gave  her  a  stare  in  passing. 
She  was  never  civil  to  women. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  find  the 
desert  lively  if  you  find  Half-Moon  Street 
exciting,"  she  said.  "Give  me  a  nice 
country  house  choke  full  of  people,  with 
luncheons  at  the  cover-side,  and  dances 
in  the  evening,  and  all  sorts  of  fun  going 
on.  But  when  one  marries  a  poor  clerk 
in  a  public  office,  one  has  to  put  up  with 
many  things,"  she  went  on,  turning  to 
old  Sir  Timothy,  who,  startled  and  em-r 
barrassed,  did  not  know  what  to  reply. 

"  Oh,  ah,  oh,  of  course,"  said  the  old 
man;  "very  good  —  very  good.  Every- 
body suffers  from  a  penurious  govern- 
ment. I  assure  you,  my  dear  young  lady, 
the  fine  young  fellows  one  meets  out  in 
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le  world — af/acMs,a.nd  such  like  —  wast-   me  to  congratulate  you  on  such  a  charm- 
ig  their  time,  as  I  always  tell  them,  upon  ,  ing  daughter-in-law." 

^opence-halfpenny  a  year.     Why,  I  had        "Yes — she    is    very  handsome,"  said 

secretary  once,  a  young  man  of  excel-  poor  Mrs.  Eastwood. 


;nt  family 

But  I  hope  you  did  not  allow  him  to 


Handsome  !      A    divinity,    my   dear 
madam,  quite  a  divinity  !  "  cried  the  old 


larry,"    said    Amanda.      "  It   is    always  :  man.     For  half  the  dinner  through  Mrs. 

ipon  the  wives  that  the   hardship   falls.  |  Eastwood  was  silent,  wondering  whether 

her  old  acquaintance  had  become  imbe- 
cile in  the  climate  of  Barbadoes ;  or 
if  he  was  venturing  to  joke  at  Mrs. 
Frederick's  expense.  It  was  difficult  to 
solve  this  question,  for  old  Sir  Timothy 
set  up  a  lively  flirtation  with  the  beauty, 
who  was  placed  at  her  mother-in-law's 
other  hand.  All  through  the  course  of 
dinner,  during  which  banquet  Mrs.  East- 
wood lost  much  of  her  accustomed  sfood- 


If  you  saw  the  little  hole  of  a  place  v/e 
have  to  live  in  —  and  back  to  London  in 
October  —  only  fancy  !  I  wonder  what 
we  are  supposed  to  be  made  of.  The 
men  are  much  better  off  with  their  clubs, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  know  at 
least  all  that  is  going  on  ;  they  hear  the 
gossip,  and  see  every  stray  creature 
there  is  to  see ;  but  as  for  us,  poor 
ladies " 


"  Tell  me  how  far  you  went  in  Switzer-  j  humoured    ease,    the   old   man  went   on. 


land,  Amanda,"  said  Nelly.  "  You  must 
have  enjoyed  that.  We  have  only  been 
once  among  the  mountair^s  ;  but  what  a 

pleasure  it  was  !  —  did  you  go    to ? 

But  I  remember  Frederick  wrote  you  had 

changed  your  minds " 

Nelly  spoke  with  the  artificiality  of  a 


Was  he  drawing  out  Amanda's  folly  ;  or 
was  he  dazzled  by  her  beauty  with  the 
usual  incomprehensible  weakness  of  men  ? 
Mr.  Vane,  who  sat  between  Mrs.  East- 
wood and  Amanda,  added  this  to  his 
many  attractions,  that  he  was  not  daz- 
zled by  her  ;  and  he,  too,  was  somewhat 


made-up    digression,    and    Sir    Timothy  I  silent,  finding  little   to  say  in  the  cross- 


thought  her  but  a  poor  little  shadowy 
thing  by  the  side  of  her  beautiful  sister- 
in-law. 

"  Oh,  I  never  go  into  raptures  I  don't 
feel,"  said  Amanda.  "  I  don't  care  two- 
pence   for    Switzerland  ;    I    hate    moun- 


fire  which  the  others  kept  up.  As  for 
Frederick,  he  sat  gloomy  and  grand  at 
the  foot  of  the  table  between  Lady  Doul 
and  his  sister,  and  was  not  conversa- 
tional. Lady  Doul  had  a  pleasant  little 
chattering-  tongue,  and  told  him  she  re- 


tains ;  I  would  rather  go  to  Margate  any   membered  him  as  a  baby,  and  congratu- 

day  —  that  is,  if  nothing  better  were  to  ilated  him  on  his  beautiful  wife. 

be   had,"  she   added,  remembering  that !     *'  Mrs.  Frederick  seems  to  have  been  a 


Margate  was  hardly  consistent  with  the 
splendour  of  her  pretensions  —  "Don't 
ask  me  about  places,  as  if  I  was  a  guide 
book.  I  like  people,  and  talk,  and  to  see 
new  faces,  and  the  play,  and  all  that's  go- 
ing on." 

"  Very   pleasant,"   said    Sir    Timothy, 
"  and  very  good  taste,  and  I  quite  agree 


great  deal  in  society,"  the  old  lady  said, 
with  a  keen  glance  at  him,  which  belied 
the  simplicity  of  her  question.  And 
Frederick,  with  the  consciousness  of 
Nelly's  eye  upon  him  did  not  know  how 
to  respond. 

"  Oh,  ah,"  he  said,  giving  tacit  assent, 
and  wondering  all  the  time  what  she  was 


with  you.     I  have  promised    Lady  Doul  1  really  thinking,  and  why  that  muff,  Moly 


and  myself  the  pleasure  of  the  play  to 
morrow." 

"  The  play  —  to-morrow  ! "  cried  Aman- 
da, putting  out  her  hand  with  an  air  of 
horror — "The  play!  At  this  time  of 
the  year  ?  You  must  be  out  of  your 
senses " 

Here  Brownlow  made  his  appearance 


neux,  was  not  there.  If  it  was  a  mere 
quarrel  between  Nelly  and  her  lover,  or 
even  if  Molyneux  had  declared  off,  Fred- 
erick would  not  have  disturbed  himself 
much  on  the  subject  ;  but  he  could  not 
but  recollect  that  Molyneux  had  been  ab- 
sent the  last  time  he  and  his  wife  had 
dined  at  the  Elms.     If  he  were  to  behave 


at  the  door,  and  the  party  went  in  to  \  badly  to  Nelly  it  would  be  bad  no  doubt ; 
dinner.  I  but  to  give  himself  airs  with  Frederick 

"  You  did  not  tell  us  that  Mrs.  Fred- 1  was  a  still  more  dreadful  offence.  "  Con- 
erick  was  a  beauty,"  said  Sir  Timothy  in  found  his  impudence,"  he  muttered  be- 
Mrs.  Eastwood's  ear,  "  and  so  complete- '  tween  his  teeth. 

ly  one  of  the  deau  monde.  You  said  Mrs.  \  As  for  the  other  members  of  the  party, 
Frederick  surely  ?  Not  a  title  ?  Ah,  '  Innocent  was  very  passive,  and  Mr.  Par- 
now  you  set  my  mind  at  rest.  I  was  chemin,  with  his  spectacles  pushed  back 
rather  afraid  to   hazard  a  name.     Allow  upon   his  forehead,  ate  his  dinner  with 
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serious  devotion,  and  troubled  himself 
about  nothing  which  might  be  going  on. 

After  .dinner,  the  ladies,  being  so  few 
in  number,  made  a  little  group  in  the 
drawing-room  round  Mrs.  Eastwood's 
chair.  It  was  then  that  Innocent  at- 
tracted Amanda's  attention. 

"What  a  great  girl  she  is  growing  — 
almost  grown  up,"  she  said.  "  What 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

Innocent  was  leaning  against  the  back 
of  Mrs.  Eastwood's  chair.  Her  attention 
was  directed  quite  otherwise,  or  rather, 
she  was  attending  to  nothing,  gazing 
across  the  room  vacantly  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door.  Whether  this  was 
mere  chance,  or  whether  it  was  the  lin- 
gering remains  of  the  old  adoration  for 
Frederick,  Nelly,  who  was  watching  her 
very  closely,  could  not  tell.  The  girl  was 
not  attending  —  but  she  woke  up  and 
stirred  slightly  at  this  allusion  to  herself. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  her  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Eastwood,  in  dismay. 

"  Yes  —  I  mean  do  you  intend  to  send 
her  out  as  a  governess,  or  anything  of 
that  sort  1 "  said  Amanda,  plucking  a 
flower  to  pieces  which  she  had  taken 
from  the  dinner  table.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  abstract  the  flower  from  the  bouquet 
which  Nelly  had  arranged  very  carefully  ; 
but,  having  abstracted  it,  to  pull  it  to 
pieces,  throwing  the  petals  on  the  floor, 
was  almost  more  than  human  patience, 
personified  in  Nelly  Eastwood,  could 
bear. 

"  Now  she  has  grown  up,"  continued 
the  beauty,  "  I  suppose  you  mean  her  to 
be  of  some  use.  You  can't  keep  her 
always  in  idleness  to  the  injury  of  your 
own  children -" 

"  We  must  not  talk  about  the  questions 
you  don't  fully  understand,"  cried  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  with  flushed  cheeks.  "  Inno- 
cent, my  love,  go  and  fetch  a  cushion  for 
Lady  Doul.  And  perhaps  Mrs.  Frederick 
will  give  us  a  little  music,  Nelly,  if  you 
have  anything  new  to  tempt  her." 

"Oh,  I  never  play  till  the  gentlemen 
come  in,"  said  Amanda,  "  but  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  take  me  up  so  sharp  about 
Innocent.  Now  you've  given  her  her 
education  she  ought  to  be  made  to  do 
something.  I'll  look  out  for  a  compan- 
ion's place  if  you  like  among  my  friends. 
Why  shouldn't  I  understand  ?  it's  easy 
enough  ;  and  I  am  sure  all  your  children 
have  a  right  to  interfere.  Why  should  a 
girl  that  is  only  your  half-niece  take  the 
bread  out  of  their  mouths  ?  Ask  any  one 
if  I  am  not  right.  Every  penny  you  spend 
on  her  will  be  so  much  less  for  your  own." 


"  We  need  not  trouble  Lady  Doul  with 
our  family  concerns,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
with  a  tremendous  effort  to  keep  her  tem- 
per ;  and  she  addressed  a  question  to  the 
old  lady,  upon  which  Amanda  again  broke 
in. 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you  Frederick  and  I 
often  talk  it  over  ;  he  thinks  as  I  do.  If 
she  couldn't  be  a  governess  she  might  be 
a  companion.  It  would  be  quite  easy  ;  I, 
myself " 

"  Come  and  look  at  something  I  have 
got  here,"  cried  Nelly,  at  the  table,  send- 
ing meaning  looks  at  her  mother. 

"  Leave  me  alone,  Nelly.  I  think  it's  my 
duty  to  speak.  As  the  wife  of  the  eldest 
son  I  have  a  right  to  interfere  ;  the  East- 
woods are  not  so  rich  that  the  little  they 
have  should  be  spent  on  strangers." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Frederick,"  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood  with  a  forced  smile,  while  old 
Lady  Doul  hurried  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  to  speak  to  Nelly  ;  "  I  have 
been  used  to  manage  my  own  affairs  with- 
out reference  either  to  my  sons  or  my 
son's  wife." 

"  And  so  much  the  worse  for  you," 
cried  Amanda,  with  flushed  cheeks. 
"  What  can  you  know  about  business  ?  — 
women  never  do  —  you  ought  to  take 
sensible  advice  ;  you  ought  to  consider 
your  own  children,  and  not  a  lot  of  hang- 
ers-on ;  you  ought  not  just  to  take  your 
own  way,  without  ever  thinking  of  us, 
starving  our  children  for  a  pack  of  poor 
relations.  Oh,  I  know  what  I  am  saying, 
and,  I  ain't  to  be  put  down  by  looks.  I'm 
one  of  the  family  ;  and  a  poor  enough 
thing  for  me,  too,  with  my  looks  and  my 
expectations  ;  but  to  see  a  great  beggar 
girl  eating  all  up  with  her  useless  ways 
—  what  ought  to  come  to  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. I  cannot  put  up  with  it.  I  will 
say  what  I've  got  to  say." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Amanda  ? "  said 
Frederick  behind  her.  He  had  heard  the 
raised  tone  of  his  wife's  voice,  and  had 
rushed  in,  in  dismay.  He  found  his 
mother  risen  from  her  chair,  indignant, 
and  burning  with  suppressed  anger,  and 
his  wife  standing  before  her,  aiding  her 
words  by  gestures,  her  white  arm  raised, 
her  cheeks  deeply  flushed,  her  breath 
coming  quick,  and  her  eyes  flashing  red 
fire.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  arm. 
"  Come  and  sic  down  here  on  the  sofa  ; 
the  other  men  are  just  coming  in.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Amanda,  compose  your- 
self. Do  you  want  to  be  ill  again  .?  do 
you  want  to  make  a  scene }  " 

"  I  don't  care  twopence  for  making  a 
scene.     I  want  to   have  it  out  now  it's 
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[been  started,"  cried  Amanda.  *'  I  say  that 
great  girl  oughtn't  to  be  kept  up  in  idle- 
ness and  luxury.  She  ought  to  be  sent 
out  into  the  world  to  make  her  living. 
Ain't  we  the  natural  heirs,  and  haven't 
wb  a  right  to  speak  ?  Oh,  what  do  I  care 
for  the  men  coming  in  '?  let  'em  come  in. 
It's  only  right  and  justice ;  since  you 
haven't  the  heart  to  speak  up,  I  must. 
Innocent,  indeed  !  a  nice  sort  of  Innocent 
to  eat  up  what  ought  to  be  for  us.  There 
isn't  so  much  of  it ;  and  a  pack  of  younger 
brothers  already,  and  that  sort.  Oh,  I 
have  no  patience  ;  let  me  have  it  out." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Amanda " 

She  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  go 
on,  but  breath  failed  her,  and  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  drawn  to  the  sofa,  and  laid 
herself  back  upon  the  pillows  panting, 
her  white  shoulders  and  forehead  stained 
with  patches  of  vivid  pink.  "  It's  all  very 
well  to  say  '  Don't  excite  yourself,'  "  she 
said.  "  How  can  I  help  it,  when  people 
are  so  self-willed  and  stupid  ?  " 

The  unhappy  Frederick  sat  down  by 
her  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her. 
Surely  a  little  recompense  for  his  many 
offences  was  doled  out  to  him  that  even- 
ing ;  he  talked  to  her  in  a  low  tone,  ex- 
postulating, entreating.  "  Think  of  your 
health,"  was  the  burden  of  his  argument. 
He  fanned  her,  he  held  her  hand,  he  wiped 
her  hot  forehead  with  her  laced  handker- 
chief. Poor  Frederick  !  He  had  pleased 
himself,  and  he  was  paying  the  penalty. 
Nelly  and  I,ady  Doul  had  rushed  with  a 
common  impulse  towards  the  door  to 
meet  the  other  gentlemen,  and  stood 
there  involuntarily  pointing  out  old  pic- 
tures to  their  admiration,  and  plunging 
into  depths  of  conversation  which  bewil- 
dered the  new-comers.  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
too  angry  to  think  for  the  moment  of 
keeping  up  appearances,  had  pushed  back 
her  chair  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  after 
sitting  down  in  it  a  minute,  had  risen 
again  to  look  for  Innocent,  who  stood 
with  one  hand  upon  the  table,  gazing  with 
wide-open  eyes  at  Frederick  and  his  wife. 
No  sort  of  offence  was  upon  Innocent's 
dreamy  face.  Awakened  attention,  a 
slight  startled  wonder,  but  nothing  pain- 
ful was  in  her  expression,  and  perhaps 
that  wonder  was  more  roused  by  the  sight 
of  Amanda's  excitement  and  exhaustion 
than  by  anything  she  had  said.  Mrs. 
Eastwood  hastened  to  her,  took  the  girl 
into  her  arms,  and  held  her  close.  "  My 
poor  child,  my  dear  child.  You  must  not 
mirid  her.  Innocent,"  she  said. 

"Is  she  ill.?"  asked  Innocent,  won- 
dering. 


"  I  am  sure  I  wish  she  was  ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Eastwood,  "  she  deserves  to  be, 
venturing  to  dictate  to  me,  the  .little  vul- 
gar intruder,  a  girl  not  fit  to  be  in  the 
same  room  with  Nelly  and  you  !  " 

"  Little  ! "  said  Innocent,  with  an 
amused  smile.  "  She  is  not  little.  She 
is  the  biggest  of  all.  Are  you  very  angry  ? 
Did  she  scold  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  angry  ;  but  don't  you  mind, 
my  dear.  Never  think  again  of  what  slie 
said.  Innocent.  She  is  a  passionate  sel- 
fish fool  ;  don't  pay  any  attention  to  what 
she  said." 

"  No,"  said  docile  Innocent  ;  "but  I 
should  like  to  be  of  use — it  would  be 
pleasant  to  be  of  use,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause.  "  Let  me  do  something.  What  is 
a  companion  ?  How  strange  that  she 
should  be  so  red  and  so  breathless  ?  Is  it 
all  about  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  because  she  is  a  fool,"  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  though  indeed  she  herself  was 
flushed  and  excited  too. 

"  But  what  is  a  companion  ?  "  asked 
Innocent. 

"  You  are  my  companion  and  Nelly's," 
said  Mrs.  Eastwood  ;  "  my  dear,  don't 
think  of  it  any  more." 

"  And  she  is  Frederick's,"  said  Inno- 
cent, contemplating  with  a  strange  ab- 
stract spectatorship  the  group  on  the  sofa. 
There  was  no  enmity,  only  a  wondering 
contemplation  in  her  eyes.  "  Can  he 
never  be  without  her  ?  Will  she  stay 
with  him  for  ever  and  ever  ?" 

"  As  long  as  she  lives,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, with  a  profound  sigh. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
A  NEW   COMPLICATION. 

This  evening  was  an  eventful  evening 
at  the  Elms.  \Vhen  Mrs.  Frederick  had 
rested  sufficiently  and  calmed  down,  she 
was  carried  off  by  her  husband  with  the 
very  briefest  and  driest  of  leave-takings. 
Old  Sir  Timothy  and  his  wife  had  gone 
off  before,  as  hurriedly  as  was  consistent 
with  good-breeding,  shaking  their  old 
heads  over  the  family  fray  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  forming  suppositions  as  to 
the  origin  of  Mrs.  Frederick  which  did 
her  injustice,  unexalted  though  her  ante- 
cedents were. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Mrs.  Eastwood 
could  mean  by  asking  me  to  meet  such  a 
person,"  cried  Lady  Doul  in  high  dud- 
geon. 

"  Hush !  my  dear,  hush  !  the  poor 
woman  was  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it," 
said  Sir  Timothy,  "  and  though  she's  evi- 
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dently  a  termagant,  she's  extraordinarily 
pretty,  wonderfully  pretty." 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  you  men," 
said  Lady  Doul.  "  Pretty  !  what  has 
pretty  to  do  with  it?  Do  you  think  a 
pretty  face  is  like  Charity,  and  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  ?" 

"A  great  many,  my  dear,"  said  old 
Sir  Timothy,  with  a  chuckle.  And  so  the 
old  pair  jogged  on  to  their  lodgings,  half 
sorry,  half  shocked,  half  indignant.  The 
party  they  left  behind  was  more  seriously 
excited.  The  first  thing  Mrs.  Eastwood 
did  was  to  hurry  off  Innocent  to  bed,  ac- 
companying her  to  her  room  with  a  fear 
for  the  effect  of  Amanda's  ravings  upon 
her  feelings,  which  was  really  uncalled 
for  ;  for  Innocent's  feelings  were  too  little 
on  the  surface  to  be  moved  by  any  such 
assault.  It  had  given  rise  to  vague 
thoughts  in  her  mind,  but  no  wound  — 
thoughts  which,  when  her  aunt,  with 
many  caresses,  had  left  her,  she  expressed 
to  old  Alice,  with  more  freedom  than 
probably  she  would  have  ventured  upon 
with  any  one  else.  Innocent's  habitation 
was  now  in  the  old  school-room,  to  which 
she  had  taken  so  great  a  fancy.  And 
here  Alice  waited  upon  her  with  a  care 
which  amazed  the  other  servants,  for  In- 
nocent had  nothing  to  give  in  return,  not 
even  thanks  or  caresses,  and  was  con- 
sidered "  proud  "  and  "  stuck-up  "  in  her 
dreamy  habitual  silence. 

"  She  said  I  might  be  a  companion," 
said  Innocent.  "  And  Sir  Alexis  said 
something,  too  —  a  companion!  I  am 
Nelly's  companion  and  my  aunt's,  she 
says  —  Frederick's  wife  meant  something 
different.  AHce,  you  are  old  ;  you  know 
a  great  many  things " 

"  I  know  you're  but  an  innocent,  my 
poor  bonny  bairn,"  said  the  old  woman, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Of  course  I  am  Innocent  ;  but  that  is 
only  my  name.  Companion  is  not  a 
name  ;  it  is  a  thing.  She  is  Frederick's 
companion.  My  aunt  says  he  will  never 
be  rid  of  her — never  —  so  long  as  she 
lives.  What  a  pity  that  she  cannot  be 
made  to  stop  living  !  She  scolds  —  like 
—  like  —  she  grows  red  like  the  women 
we  once  saw  quarrelling  in  the  street." 

"When  you  stoppit  to  tell  them  it  was 
ugly,"  said  Alice  ;  "  and  why  should  they 
scold  each  other  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Innocent,  "to  scold  chil- 
dren is  natural,  I  suppose,  at  least,  every- 
body does  it,  even  you,  Alice  ;  but  Fred- 
erick's wife  —  and  he  cannot  send  her 
away.  I  wish  she  might  die,  and  then 
Frederick  would  be  free." 


"  Bairn,  bairn,  hold  your  tongue  !  "  cried 
Alice.  '•  Are  you  no  aware  that  it's  a  sin, 
a  great  sin,  to  wish  anybody  dead  ? 
Never  let  me  hear  you  say  such  a  thing 
again." 

"But  I  do  think  it,"  said  Innocent; 
"  she  makes  herself  ill  ;  she  suffers  ;  she 
makes  everybody  else  unhappy.  She 
scolds,  it  does  not  matter  whom.  Why 
should  people  go  on  Hving  when  they  do 
so  much  harm  ?  " 

"  But  you  would  not  do  her  harm  ?  " 
said  Alice,  curiously  gazing  at  her  ;  "  and 
why  should  Mr.  PVederick  be  free  ?  He 
has  taken  his  own  way,  and  he  must  put 
up  with  it.  He  has  made  his  bed,  and  he 
must  lie  on  it.  What  is  he  that  he  should 
be  delivered  from  what  he  has  brought  on 
himself  ? " 

"  I  am  fond  of  Frederick,"  said  Inno- 
cent, dreamily.  "  If  he  is  good  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  am  fond  of  him. 
AHce,  do  you  know  I  have  found  out 
something  ?  When  papa  said  women 
were  hateful,  he  meant  women  like  Fred- 
erick's wife." 

"  My  bonnie  lamb,"  said^Alice,  "  think 
as  little  as  you  can  either  of*Mr.  Frederick 
or  Mr.  Frederick's  wife.  Such  kind  of 
thoughts  are  little  good.  Siy  your  pray- 
ers, and  mind  that  you  must  wish  harm  to 
no  person.  It's  against  a'  Scripture  ; 
though,  eh  !  human  nature's  weak,  and  if 
it  was  me  I  doubt  if  I  could  keep  my 
hands  off  her,"  she  added  to  herself. 

When  Mrs.  Eastwood  left  the  room 
with  Innocent,  Mr.  Vane  asked  permis- 
sion to  stay.  "  May  I  wait  till  you  come 
back  ?"  he  asked,  "  I  have  something  to 
say."  Perhaps  it  was  injudicious  on  all 
sides,  for,  indeed,  Nelly,  who  was  thus 
left  alone  with  him  in  a  state  of  high  and 
indignant  resentment,  was,  perhaps,  too 
much  disposed  to  confide  in  the  sympa- 
thetic companion  who  was  always  ready 
to  feel  with  her,  always  willing  to  be  in- 
terested. They  were  standing  together 
over  the  little  fire,  which  on  this  mild 
October  evening  smouldered  unnecessa- 
rily in  the  grate.  But  when  there  is  any 
trouble  in  a  house  the  fire  becomes  at 
once  the  centre  :  everybody  goes  to  it 
mechanically.  Nelly  stood  there,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together  by  way  of  restrain- 
ing herself;  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her 
eyes  abashed.  She  was  not  only  wounded 
and  angry,  but  ashamed  to  the  bottom  of 
her  heart.  She  had  been  doing  all  she 
could  to  conceal  and  cover  over  the 
"  scene  "  which,  like  all  Englishwomen, 
she  dreaded  to  have  known.     But  she  had 
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was  so  full  of  it,  so  running  over  with  in- 
dignation and  excitement,  that  she  knew 
she  ought  not  to  have  trusted  herself  with 
anv  companion  ;  and  yet  absolute  self- 
denial  was  so  hard.  She  could  not  be  so 
wise  as  to  go  away  and  bury  the  tumult 
of  feeling  which  was  eager  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vane,  what  must  you  think  of 
us  ?  "  she  burst  forth  at  last. 

"  What  must  I  think  of  you  ?  I  am  afraid 
some  things  I  dare  not  tell  you,"  he  said. 
"  But  what  can  any  one  think  —  that  you 
have  had  to  submit  to  a  very  ordinary 
form  of  domestic  misfortune,  and  that,  by 
dint  of  doing  your  very  best  to  bear  it,  you 
have  to  suffer  much  that  is  disagreeable  ? 
That  is  all  that  the  most  curious  could 
think.  Every  one  who  is  worthy  to  be 
called  your  friend.  Miss  Eastwood,  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  stand  by  you  in  such 
a  trial." 

I  don't  know  what  John  Vane  meant, 
or  if  he  fully  realized  what  he  was  say- 
ing ;  but  as  for  Nelly  she  turned  crimson, 
and  gave  him  a  quick,  furtive  look  of  in- 
quiry. Had  he  looked  as  if  he  meant 
anything  she  would  have  been  offended  ; 
but  he  was  sufficiently  innocent  or  clever 
to  dismiss  all  meaning  from  his  face. 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Nelly,  "  it  would 
be  foolish  to  speak  as  if  we  wanted  any 
one  to  stand  by  us.  Mamma  and  I  are  able 
to  support  each  other-— Mamma,  and  I, 
and  Innocent.  We  are  quite  a  strong 
body ;  we  want  no  one  else,"  said  Nelly. 
She  looked  up  at  him,  smiling,  to  prove 
her  assertion,  but  somehow  just  at  that 
moment  a  chance  tear,  which  had  gath- 
ered on  her  eyelashes  without  her  knowl- 
edge, seized  the  opportunity  to  fall. 
*'  Why,  what  is  this  ?  I  wonder,"  she  said 
with  a  little  laugh,  wiping  it  from  her 
hand  with  her  handkerchief,  "it  seems  I 
must  have  been  crying  without  knowing 
it.  How  silly  !  It  is  horrid  that  because 
one  happens  to  be  a  woman  one  should 
always  make  a  fool  of  one's  self  and 
cry." 

"  I  wish  we  were  all  fools  of  your  de- 
scription," said  Vane. 

"  What,  to  cry }  Oh,  no.  It  comes 
natural  to  a  girl,  but  it  is  dreadful  in  a 
man.  And  there  is  not  much  to  cry  about 
either,'*  said  Nelly.  "  It  is  not  Mrs. 
Frederick  that  makes  me  unhappy,  Mr. 
Vane  ;  it  is  that  poor  Mamma  must  feel 
what  I  once  said  to  you,  that  we  are  all 
trying  to  get  as  much  out  of  her  as  ever 
we  can.  Why  should  she  have  given  up 
her  own  comforts   to  let   Frederick 
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would  have  expected  him  to  do  it ;  but 
because  Mamma  is  a  woman,  PYederick 
and  everybody  think  she  should  give  in 
continually.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  or 
right  1  Why  should  she  give  up  all  she 
has  been  used  to,  to  give  us  things  we 
have  no  need  of  }  First  her  carriage,  and 
now  her  old  servants  ;  and  she  talks  even 
of  letting  the  dear  old  house.  Mr.  Vane, 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  talk  like  this  to 
you  —  but  do  you  think  it  is  right  ? 
Should  not  a  man  try  when  he  marries  to 
make  something  for  himself  ? " 

"  If  I  were  ever  so  happy,"  said  Vane, 
"  that  is  what  I  should  do.  I  sliould  like 
my  wife  to  feel  that  I  was  working  for 
her,  —  My  wife!  That  sort  of  thing  is 
not  for  me." 

"  Why  shouldn't  it  be  for  you  ? "  said 
Nelly  in  a  softened  tone  ;  but  she  felt 
the  ground  was  dangerous,  and  perhaps 
she  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  inference 
in  all  that  was  being  said  —  a  something 
which  implicated  others  as  well  as  her 
brother ;  therefore  she  hasted  to  place 
Frederick  in  the  foreground  as  the  sole 
subject  of  discourse. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  too  angry  with  Freder- 
ick," she  said,  "it  is  because  I  feel  as  if 
Mamma  might  think  we  were  all  alike  — 
all  thinking  of  what  she  has,  not  of  her ; 
all  grasping  and  wanting  something. 
Rather  than  that  she  should  think  that  of 
me  I  would  die." 

"  She  could  not  think  that  of  you.  It 
would  be  impossible,"  said  Vane. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Nelly,  the  tears 
gathering  once  more  on  her  down- 
dropped  eyelashes.  "  Oh,  how  true  it  is 
what  Mamma  says  —  that  Nature  wrongs 
women  more  than  law  does  !  Sometimes 
we  are  compelled  to  look  different  from 
what  we  are  that  people  may  not  see  or 
find  out  —  other  things.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  put  on  false  looks  to  make  other 
people  seem  true.  You  men,  you  don't 
know  half  nor  a  quarter  what  poor  girls 
have  to  do  !  " 

This  curious  and  enigmatical  outburst 
filled  Vane  with  feelings  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  He  thought  he  un- 
derstood it,  and  his  whole  heart  melted 
over  the  girl,  whose  case  already,  per- 
haps, he  had  thouglit  over  too  much. 
He  put  his  hand  for  a  monlent  on  hers, 
not  holding  it,  but  giving  just  one  touch 
of  a  sympathy  which  went  beyond  words. 
As  he  did  so  another  tear  slowly  brim- 
ming over  fell  on  his  hand.  Instantly 
before  he  knew,  the  water  stood  in  his 
mar- 1  own  eyes  ;  Nelly  startled,  dashed  the  tear  ■ 
'off  with   her  handkerchief,   and 
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hastily,  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  beg 
your  pardon  !  "  covered  her  hot  eyes  and 
flushed  face  with  her  hand. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Molyneux 
came  in.  I  do  not  wonder  for  my  part 
that  he  was  a  little  startled  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two,  and  the  attitude  of  affairs 
generally  ;  Nelly  crying,  and  Vane  beside 
her  with  an  agitated  look  about  the  eyes, 
which  tells  much  that  men  would  prefer 
to  conceal.  "  Hullo,  what  is  wrong  ? "  he 
said,  striding  up  to  her  side.  Nelly  re- 
covered her  composure  instantaneously  ; 
and  Vane,  drawing  back,  felt  that  the 
charm  of  the  moment  was  over,  and  all 
its  magic  flown. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Moly- 
neux, more  angry  than  affectionate ; 
"crying.-^  What  are  you  crying  for? 
Has  Winks  been  taken  bad,  or  have  you 
lost  your  canary  bird,  or  what  ?  I  think 
you  might  have  kept  your  tears  till  I 
came." 

'•  They  are  not  pleasant  things  to  keep," 
said  Nelly,  "  and  indeed  I  was  not  crying. 
Mrs.  Frederick  put  us  all  out  of  tem- 
per  " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Frederick  !  Dick  told  me 
there  had  been  a  shindy,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  I'm  sorry  I  was  not  here  to  see 
the  fun.  Vane,  you  are  luckier  than  I 
am  —  you  are  always  on  the  spot." 

A  retort  was  on  John  Vane's  lips  ;  but 
he  considered  all  the  circumstances,  and 
held  his  peace,  offering  no  explanations. 
Nelly's  betrothed  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with,  I  do  not  deny,  a  certain  justi- 
fication for  his  suspicions.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "now  that  I  am  here  you  don't 
seem  communicative.  What  was  it  all 
about  ? " 

"  Oh,  the  subject  does  not  matter," 
cried  Nelly.  "  It  was  an  attack  upon 
Mamma.  Don't  let  us  speak  of  it ;  it 
makes  me  wicked,  it  makes  my  heart 
sick.  Poor  Mamma,  who  has  always 
been  so  good  to  us  —  is  this  how  we  are 
to  repay  her  at  the  end  ?" 

"  I  can't  say,  of  course,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  tell  me,"  said  Molyneux  ;  "but 
Mrs.  Eastwood  is  not  any  worse  off  than 
other  people  of  her  age,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  We  can't  all  be  romantic  little 
gooses,  Nelly,  like  you." 

"  Don't !  "  said  Nelly,  with  sharp  pain 
and  shame.  Why  was  it  that  her  lover's 
familiar  tone  went  so  near  to  disgust  her 
at  such  a  moment  ?  She  drew  away,  not 
venturing  to  look  up,  ashamed  :  because 
the  other  was  present,  she  would  have 
said.  And  this  was  true  ;  but  not  en- 
tirely in  the  simple  sense  of  the  words. 


"  I  must  speak  to  your  mother  about 
Innocent,"  Vane  said,  apologetically,  feel- 
ing too  that  he  was  in  the  way,  and  they 
stood  all  there  about  the  fire  in  the  most 
awkward  of  positions  until  Mrs.  East- 
wood, with  her  clouded  brow,  came  back. 
She  gave  Ernest  a  little  nod  of  recogni- 
tion—  no  more.  It  was  well  that  he  had 
not  been  there,  and  yet  it  was  ill  that  he 
took  no  pains  to  stand  by  Nelly  in  any 
emergency.  She  seated  herself  in  her 
usual  chair,  taking  little  notice  of  any 
one.  Her  pulses  were  still  tingling,  and 
her  heart  beating.  She  was  a  proud  wo- 
man, though  she  made  but  small  external 
pretensions  ;  and  she  had  been  insulted 
in  her  own  house. 

"  I  want  you  to  let  Innocent  go  to  my 
sister,"  said  Vane,  approaching  her  softly, 
"  for  a  week  or  two  perhaps.  Don't  you 
think  she  should  make  acquaintance  with 
her  father's  relations  ?  She  has  grown 
up  ;  she  has  developed  so  much  under 
your  kind  care.  Could  you  not  trust  her, 
even  for  a  few  weeks,  out  of  your  own 
hands?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vane  ! "  cried  Mrs.  East- 
wood, hastily,  with  tears  coming  to  her 
eyes  ;  "  this  is  because  of  what  you  have 
just  been  hearing  —  because  of  what  my 
daughter-in-law  was  so  wicked,  and  so 
cruel  as  to  say." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  Molyneux 
to  Nelly.  "What  did  she  say?  and  what 
has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  and  what  does  your 
mother  mean  by  looking  so  excited  ?  It 
all  seems  a  pretty  muddle  for  a  man  to 
fall  into." 

"  What  she  said  was  about  Innocent," 
said  Nelly,  restraining  herself  with  an 
effort ;  "  that  we  ought  not  to  keep  her 
here  —  that  she  should  be  sent  out  as  a 
governess  —  I  don't  know  how  much 
more  hard-hearted  nonsense.  I  can't 
tell  how  she  dared  to  speak  so  to  Mam- 
ma." 

"  That  woman  would  dare  anything," 
said  Molyneux.  "  About  Innocent  ? 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  she  was  very 
wrong  ;  that  girl  will  turn  into  a  dreadful 
burden  one  day  or  other  if  she  is  not 
made  to  marry  somebody.  I  can't  think 
what  your  mother  meant  when  she  had 
such  a  chance  by  letting  Longueville  slip 
through  her  fingers.  So  that's  why  ke's 
here,  I  suppose  ?  I  hate  that  man  John 
Vane  ;  always  poking  himself  where  he  is 
not  wanted." 

"  I  suppose  Mamma  must  have  wanted 
him  or  she  would  not  have  asked  him," 
said  Nelly.  "We  could  not  have  an 
empty  place  at  table." 
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"  Oh,  that's  why  you  are  cross,  is  it  ?  " 
said  Ernest,  with  a  vain  laugh  ;  "but, 
Nelly,  you  must  not  really  expect  that  I 
can  always  be  doing  duty  at  those  family 
parties.  A  family  party  is  the  thing  I 
most  hate  in  the  world." 

"  Fortunately  for  Mamma  Mr.  Vane  is 
not  of  your  opinion,"  said  Nelly.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  attempted  anything 
like  self-assertion.  She  had  never  stood 
at  bay  before. 

chapter  xxix. 
innocent's  outset  in  the  world. 

In  consequence  of  this  interview  be- 
tween Mrs.  Eastwood  and  John  Vane  it 
was  arranged  that  Innocent  should  pay 
Miss  Vane  a  visit  at  the  High  Lodge, 
near  Sterborne,  where  that  lady  lived  in 
an  eccentric  way  of  her  own  in  an  old 
house  which  her  brother  had  abandoned 
to  her,  and  which  she  had  turned  to  a 
great  many  uses  quite  uncontemplated  by 
her  predecessors.  "We  are  an  eccentric 
race,"  her  brother  had  said,  laughing ; 
"but  as  it  is  my  way  to  be  good  for  noth- 
ing, so  it  is  Laetitia's  way  to  be  good  for 
a  great  deal.  The  one  of  us  neutralizes 
the  other.  I  tell  her  she  is  trying  to  lay 
up  a  stock  of  superfluous  merit  on  my 
account,  one  good  result  of  having  a 
brother  a  ne'er-do-well " 

"  Why  should  you  call  yourself  a  ne'er- 
do-well  .'' "  said  Mrs.  Eastwood.  Nelly 
had  already  asked  the  same  question  fur- 
tively with  a  glance,  and  there  was  a 
warmth  in  the  little  outburst  of  partisan- 
ship by  which  these  two  women  defended 
him  against  himself  which  warmed  the 
man's  heart. 

"  Because,  alas  !  it  is  true,"  he  said  ; 
"you  got  this  character  of  me  before  you 
knew  me  .''  Ah,  I  was  sure  you  had  !  and 
you  see  it  is  realized  ;  but  Lastitia  is  good 
for  us  both.  Some  part  of  her  goodness 
is  after  a  droll  fashion.  I  confess.  She  is 
prodigiously  High  Church ;  she  keeps  a 
poor  little  parson  in  petticoats  and  a 
cloak,  whom  she  calls  Father,  and  treats, 
I  fear,  as  she  treats  her  housemaids  ;  but 
mind,  she  is  very  good  both  to  the  house- 1 
maids  and  the  parson.  I  think  Father! 
Featherstone  is  a  mistake  ;  but  if  there 
ever  was  a  good  woman  bent  on  doing 
good  and  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  it  is 
my  sister  Laetitia.  She  will  be  very  good 
to  Innocent.  You  need  not  fear  to  trust 
her  in  my  sister's  hands."  i 

"  I  like  men  who  believe  in  their  sis- 
ters," said  Mrs.  Eastwood  with  a  smile. 

And  Nelly  looked  at  him.     She  did  not 


say  anything,  but  her  lips  moved  as  if 
she  would  have  echoed  her  mother's 
words.  Nelly's  face  had  grown  somehow 
longer,  with  a  wistful  expression  which, 
by  moments,  was  almost  like  Innocent's. 
Especially  when  she  looked  at  John  Vane 
was  this  the  case  ;  a  perpetual  compari- 
son seemed  to  be  going  on  in  her  mind, 
almost  a  complaint  against  him  that  he 
was  different  from  the  other  who  was  so 
much  more  important  to  her.  Why  should 
Vane  always  be  of  use  and  service  when 
that  other  neglected  his  duties  ?  Why 
should  he  be,  as  Ernest  said,  always  on 
the  spot  when  the  other  was  away  ?  Nel- 
ly was  half  angry  with  the  man  who  was 
so  ready  to  stand  by  her  ;  and  then  there 
came  over  her  heart  the  softest  compunc- 
tion and  self-reproach,  mingled  —  in  that 
inextricable  complication  which  belongs 
to  all  human  feeling  —  with  bitterness  and 
mortification.  Was  it  possible  that  she 
grudged  the  kindness  of  the  one  because 
it  threw  into  further  relief  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  other  ?  This,  as  the  reader 
will  easily  see,  was  a  very  unsafe,  as  well 
as  a  very  uncomfortable,  state  of  mind 
for  an  engaged  young  woman.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  kindest  thing  John 
Vane  could  have  done  would  have  been 
to  take  himself  out  of  the  way,  and  leave 
Ernest  to  show  himself  in  the  best  light 
possible,  a  thing  which  his  constant  pres- 
ence put  out  of  the  question. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  conversa- 
tion with  which  this  chapter  begins.  It 
took  place  on  the  morning  after  Mrs. 
Frederick's  outburst,  and  was  the  end  of 
the  adjourned  discussion  which  Vane  had 
begun  on  the  previous  evening.  He  had 
found  some  trouble  in  soothing  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  and  persuading  her  that  his 
proposal  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
Amanda  had  said,  but  had  been  in  his 
mind  for  some  time  previously.  When 
he  succeeded  in  this,  everything  was  easy 
enough.  It  was  certainly  well  that  Inno- 
cent should  be  made  acquainted  with  her 
family,  her  father's  relations.  "  If  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  me,"  Mrs.  East- 
wood allowed  with  some  pathos,  "it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  that  she 
should  have  other  friends  to  fall  back 
upon.  Frederick  could  not,  I  fear,  give 
her  a  home,  as  I  might  have  hoped  ;  and 
as  for  Nelly,  I  don't  know  how  Nelly  may 
be  situated,"  the  mother  said,  looking  at 
her  daughter.  She  did  not  know  what 
was  in  Nelly's  mind  ;  but  that  Ernest 
should  be  ready  to  give  succour  and  shel- 
ter to  a  penniless  dependent  was  a  thing 
which,  at  this  stage   of  affairs,  with  her 
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present  knowledge  of  Ernest,  Mrs.  East- 
wood could  not  hope. 

"  It  was  with  no  such  lugubrious  idea, 
that  I  made  my  proposal,"  said  John 
Vane,  laughing.  "  But  Innocent  is  nearly 
eighteen,  and  there  could  not  be  an  easier 
plunge  into  life  for  her  than  a  few  weeks 
at  the  High  Lodge.  My  sister  has  made 
half  a  convent,  half  a  school,  of  the  old 
house.  I  wish  you  would  come,  too,  and 
see  what  she  is  doing.  But  if  not,  I  will 
take  my  little  cousin  down  and  leave  her 
with  Lastitia.  It  will  teach  Innocent  the 
use  of  some  new  faculties.  You  have 
taught  her  only  how  to  be  carried  about 
and  cared  for  and  tended " 

"  I  have  not  spoiled  her,  I  hope,"  said 
Mrs.  Eastwood,  who  was  not,  however, 
displeased  with  the  compliment.  When 
a  woman  comes  to  that  stage  of  life  in 
which  all  that  she  does  and  says  is  no 
longer  admirable  because  she  says  and 
does  it  —  when  she  begins  to  feel  the 
force  of  hot  and  hostile  criticism,  and  to 
be  shaken  even  in  the  natural  confidence 
with  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
regard  her  own  motives,  then  praise  be- 
comes very  sweet  to  her  ;  it  restores  her  to 
the  moral  standing-ground  which  she 
seemed  to  have  lost.  Mrs.  Eastwood  had 
just  accepted  with  a  natural  pleasure  John 
Vane's  testimony  to  her  goodness,  when 
Frederick  came  in  suddenly,  with  a  ha- 
rassed look  upon  his  face.  Frederick  had 
been  in  the  country  shooting,  as  he  said 
—  for  some  time  —  without  his  wife  ;  and 
had  come  back  looking  pale,  as  he  used 
to  look  after  his  absences  in  the  old 
days. 

"  Something  is  wrong .'' "  said  his 
mother,  divining  what  his  looks  meant  as 
Vane  discreetly  withdrew. 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular  —  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder 
though  that,  knowing  all  the  circumstan- 
ces as  you  do,  you  should  not  make  an 
effort,  mother,  to  prevent  Amanda  from 
exerting  herself.  Of  course,  she  is  ill  to- 
day. I  told  you  before  I  married  what 
was  the  state  of  affairs  ;  she  may  deserve 
it  if  you  please,  but  I  don't  deserve  it, 
and  the  worst  always  falls  on  me.  I  do 
think  you  and  Nelly  between  you  might 
at  least  keep  the  peace." 

"  Frederick  !  you  seem  quite  unaware 
of  how  it  all  happened,"  cried  his  mother, 
suddenly  roused  to  a  movement  of  self- 
defence. 

"  I  know  how  it  all  turned  out,"  said 
Frederick,  "and  I  do  think  my  mother, 
if  she  had  any  regard  for  me,  would  try 
to  avoid  such  scenes.     She  has  been  ill 


all  night ;  and  now  she's  taken  it  into  her 
head  to  go  down  to  Sterborne,  to  the  old 
place  —  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  could 
wish  for.  If  you  only  knew,"  said  Fred- 
erick, in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  injury, 
"  how  I  hate  her  father  ;  how  I  have 
struggled  to  keep  them  apart  !  And  now 
here  is  my  wife  — your  daughter-in-law  — 
going  down  to  our  own  county,  among  all 
the  Eastwoods,  to  Batty's  house  !  By 
Jove,  it  will  break  my  heart." 

V/ords  of  unkind  meaning  were  on 
Nelly's  very  lips.  "  You  should  not  have 
married  Batty's  daughter  if  you  hate  him," 
was  what  she  was  disposed  to  say. 
"  Frederick  would  not  have  spared  me 
had  I  done  anything  of  the  kind,"  she 
added  to  herself.  She  was  guilty  in  in- 
tention of  this  unkind  utterance  ;  but  in 
act  she  was  innocent  ;  she  bit  her  lips, 
and  kept  it  in.  Mrs.  Eastwood  was  a 
great  deal  more  sympathetic. 

"  But  if  you  were  to  speak  to  her,  Fred- 
erick —  if  you  were  to  say  you  did  not 
like  it  ?  "  she  suggested  anxiously. 

"  Speak  !  say  !  much  she  would  care," 
cried  Frederick.  "  It  just  shows  how  lit- 
tle you  know  Amanda.  That  confounded 
heart  disease  of  hers  —  if  she  has  a  heart 
disease  —  makes  her  believe  that  she  is 
free  to  insult  everybody.  She  must  not 
be  crossed  herself  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
she  likes  so  much  as  to  cross  others. 
No,  I  shall  have  to  give  in.  I  shall  have 
to  take  her  there,  though  I  hate  the 
whole  concern.  I  do  not  think  there  ever 
was  a  more  miserable  wretch  than  I  am 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  cried  Frederick, 
flinging  himself  wearily  into  a  chair. 

"  My  poor  boy  !  "  said'his  mother,  going 
to  him,  and  passing  her  soft  kind  hand 
over  his  forehead,  raising  the  waves  of 
his  hair,  which  were  not  in  their  usual 
good  order.  Frederick  was  not  generally 
very  tolerant  of  his  mother's  caresses, 
but  of  late  he  had  been  soothed  by  them. 
Amanda  cared  very  little  for  his  amour 
propre  and  made  no  particular  effort  to 
magnify  his  importance,  and  a  man  likes 
to  feel  himself  important,  if  only  to  his 
mother.  On  the  other  hand,  liis  mother 
was  half-pleased  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
pity  for  him  that  he  should,  as  it  were, 
throw  aside  his  wife,  and  recognize  him- 
self as  a  victim.  It  is  not  a  fine  quality, 
this,  in  women  ;  but  I  am  afraid  a  great 
many  good  women  are  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing it.  When  a  man  has  connected 
himself  with  his  inferior,  with  some  one 
we  disapprove  of,  we  like  him  to  find  out 
his  mistake.  We  feel  that  it  is  better  for 
him  to  know  that  he  has  done  badly,  very 
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badly,  for  himself  ;  and  though  in  higher 
minds  a  certain  contempt  for  him  who 
thus  gives  up  the  cause  of  his  once  be- 
loved, mingles  with  the  softer  feeling,  yet 
we  are  all  more  or  less  mollified  towards 
the  son  or  brother  who  has  made  a  fool- 
ish marriage,  when  he  delivers  over  his 
wife,  metaphorically,  to  our  tender  mer- 
cies, and  abandons  her  standard.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  same  sentiment  exists 
on  the  other  side,  but  I  avow  its  existence 
on  my  own  side.  Mrs.  Eastwood  was 
pleased  that  her  boy  gave  his  Amanda 
up.  She  was  far  more  tenderly  sorry  for 
him  than  had  he  been  still  in  love.  In 
words  she  tried  "  to  make  the  best  of 
her,"  and  recognized  fully  that  now  the 
deed  was  done  it  was  to  be  desired  that 
Frederick  should  be  "happy  "with  the 
woman  who  was  his  wife  ;  but  she 
thought  more  highly  of  him  because  he 
was  not  happy.  She  was  more  pleased, 
more  tender,  much  more  softened  towards 
her  son  than  if  his  household  had  been  a 
pleasant  one.  Nelly  did  not  share  these 
sentiments.  She  was  impatient  with 
Frederick,  and  disposed  to  despise  him 
for  giving  up  Amanda's  cause.  She  put 
herself  in  Amanda's  place,  small  as  was 
her  sympathy  for  that  young  woman,  and 
involuntarily  conjured  up  before  her  a 
picture  of  the  Moiyneuxes,  who  would 
feel  towards  Ernest's  wife  much  as  the 
Eastwoods  felt  to  Frederick's.  Would 
Ernest  abandon  her,  Nelly,  to  their 
strictures  ?  would  he  allow  them  to  sup- 
pose that  he  too  had  made  a  mistake  ? 
This  thought  made  Nelly's  cheeks  burn, 
and  her  eyes  glow,  and  disposed  her  on 
the  spot  to  assault  Frederick,  and  lift  up 
Amanda's  falhng  standard. 

"  It  is  jcurious,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  we  should  be  so 
much  entangled  with  Sterbortie,  where 
ail  the  Eastwoods  live,  without  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  Eastwoods.  Per- 
haps Innocent  might  travel  with  you, 
Frederick,  if  you  are  obliged  to  go.  She 
has  been  invited  to  the  High  Lodge  to 
make  acquaintance  with  her  father's 
family." 

"  Who  Hves  at  the  High  Lodge  ? " 

"  Mr.  Vane's  sister,  the  only  one  of  the 
Vanes  who  has  taken  much  notice  of 
Innocent." 

"What  does  John  Vane  want  with 
Innocent?"  said  Frederick,  his  tone 
changing.  He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and 
slightly  pushed  away  his  mother,  who 
was  still  leaning  over  him.  "  Does  he 
want  to  marry  hei'  too  .? " 

"Does  Mr.  Vane  want  to  marry  some 


one  else  —  too?"  said  Nelly,  instinc- 
tively, with  an  impulse  for  which  next 
moment  she  was  sorry. 

"You  should  know  best,"  said  Freder- 
ick ;  and  then  he  turned  to  his  mother 
with  that  air  of  superior  knowledge  and 
virtue  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
assume.  "  I  told  you  when  that  man  first 
came  to  the  house  that  his  character  was 
very  doubtful.  He  has  always  been  a 
queer  fellow.  Had  I  thought  that  you 
would  receive  him  almost  into  the  family, 
and  make  so  much  of  him,  I  should 
never  have  allowed  him  to  come  here  at 
all." 

"  But,  Frederick  !  —  I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  him  that  was  not  nice,"  said 
Mrs.  Eastwood,  alarmed. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,  mother.  A  man  does 
not  come  into  a  lady's  drawing-room  to 
show  off  his  shady  qualities  ;  but  I 
warned  you  to  start  with.  There  are 
many  queer  stories  about  him  current 
among  men.  Ask  Molyneux  —  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  love  lost  between  him 
and  John  Vane." 

"  Is  that  the  case,  Nelly  ?"  asked  Nrs. 
Eastwood. 

Nelly  felt  to  her  dismay  that  a  hot  and 
angry  blush — a  blush  not  altogether  of 
embarrassment,  of  something  that  felt 
like  passion  —  covered  her  face.  "I 
should  be  sorry  to  quote  Ernest  on  any 
such  subject,"  she  said,  faltering  yet 
eager.  "  He  told  me  that  there  were 
stories  current  among  men  about  Sir 
Alexis,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
brought  into  your  house,  into  my  com- 
pany   " 

("  What  impertinence  !  one  of  my  old- 
est friends  ! ")  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  in  a 
parenthesis. 

"  And  then,"  continued  Nelly,  "  he 
turned  round  upon  me,  and  laughed  at 
my  knowing  such  things,  when  I  told  you, 
Mamma.  He  made  me  out  to  be  a  gos- 
sip, to  be  fond  of  disagreeable  reports  ; 
he  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  made  it  up  ; 
that  is  how  men  show  their  friendship  for 
each  other.  Probably  both  Frederick 
and  he  would  do  the  same  about  Mr. 
Vane." 

"  Molyneux  would  be  flattered  by  your 
opinion  of  him,"  said  Frederick,  laugh- 
ing ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lucky 
arrival  of  Dick  and  Jenny,  I  do  not  know 
how  far  the  quarrel  might  have  gone. 
Mrs.  Eastwood,  however,  would  not  have 
"  the  boys  "  made  parties  to  any  discus- 
sion of  this  kind,  and  Frederick  departed 
after  a  time  to  his  office,  where  he  was  so 
very  hard  worked,  poor  fellow,  and  where 
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he  appeared  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  having  settled  his  domestic 
affairs  first,  as  became  a  Briton  of  the 
most  "domesticated"  race  in  the  world. 

During  the  interval  which  has  passed 
without  record  in  these  pages,  Dick,  the 
much-suffering  and  much-labouring,  had 
encountered  a  great  event,  and  had  got 
through  it,  I  do  not  say  triumphantly,  but 
at  least  successfully.  The  Examination 
—  the  great  Exam.,  which  had  exercised 
his  mind  and  temper  for  years  —  had 
come  and  passed  ;  and  Dick  had  pulled 
through.  There  he  was,  still  walking 
about  with  books  in  his  pocket,  still  in 
the  trammels  of  "  a  coach,"  and  still  sub- 
ject to  other  terrible  and  ghastly  episodes 
of  Exam.,  which  had  (I  think)  to  be  re- 
peated for  two  or  three  years  before  the 
full-blown  Competition  Wallah  was  sent 
to  India.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
encountered  in  society  many  young  men 
of  this  tremendously  educated  class,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  tell  if  Dick  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  specimen  ;  but  this  I 
can  say,  that  considering  the  amount  of 
information  which  must  have  been 
crammed  into  his  head,  it  was  astonish- 
ing how  lightly  he  wore  it.  He  was  pro- 
foundly careful  not  to  shock  and  humiliate 
the  uninstructed  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  by  letting  it  appear  when  there 
was  no  occasion  for  such  vanities  ;  and, 
in  short,  Dick  examined  and  passed  was 
as  much  like  Dick  unexamined  and  dubi- 
ous as  could  be  supposed.  Jenny  had 
undergone  a  greater  change.  He  had  left 
Eton  and  had  matriculated  at  Balliol, 
and  felt  himself  a  greater  man  than  it  is 
given  to  mortal  in  any  other  stage  of 
existence  to  feel  himself.  He  had  done 
even  more  than  this  ;  he  had  gained  a 
scholarship,  and  was  thus  actually  paying 
part  of  his  own  expenses,  a  fact  which 
his  mother  could  not  sufficiently  admire 
and  wonder  at,  and  which  still  had  all  the 
freshness  of  a  family  joke  in  the  house. 
It  was  astonishing  how  the  brows  of  the 
two  women  cleared,  how  the  atmosphere 
lightened  when  these  two  boys  (oh,  boys, 
I  beg  your  pardon  —  men)  came  in.  No 
complication  had  yet  arisen  in  their 
young  lives.  Jenny  had  hung  his  mother's 
photograph  over  the  mantel-piece  in  his 
college  sitting-room,  and  boasted  that  she 
had  as  much  sense  as  all  the  Dons  put 
together,  though  she  knew  no  Greek. 
I  wonder  whether  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  intellect  this  kind  of  boy  will  long 
survive  ;  but  the  very  sight  of  Jenny's 
face  (though  he  was  not  handsome),  and 
Dick's  big  figure,  with  a  book  in  its  coat 


pocket,  was  good  for  sore  hearts  as  well 
as  eyes. 

"We  were  talking  about  Mr.  Vane," 
said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  with  a  little  furtive 
artfulness  such  as  women  use.  She 
would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
him  with  her  boys,  nor  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  stories  "current  among  men." 
Slie  reverenced  their  youth  more  perhaps 
than,  had  she  been  anything  but  an 
ignorant  woman,  she  would  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  reverence  it.  Probably 
they  both  knew  a  great  deal  more  than 
she  did  in  that  kind  —  or  so  at  least  all 
men  inform  women  for  their  comfort ; 
but  still  I  think  it  was  good  for  Dick  and 
Jenny  that  their  mother  ignored  all  these 
"  stories  current,"  &c.  "  We  were  talk- 
ing," she  said,  "about  Mr.  Vane.  Fred- 
erick does  not  seem  quite  to  Hke 
him " 

"  I  should  think  not.  He  isn't  the  sort 
of  fellow  for  Frederick  to  like,"  said 
Dick.  "  He  is  not  your  superior  sort  of 
prig.  He  is  jolly  to  everybody.  /  like 
him — gives  himself  no  airs,  and  is  never 
above  saying  he's  wrong  when  he's  wrong. 
Why  just  the  other  day —  I  told  you,  Jen 
—  about  the  build  of  that  yacht " 

"  I  like  him,"  said  Jenny,  "but  I'm  not 
a  fair  judge.  He  came  down  to  Eton  last 
4th  of  June,  and  didn't  he  just  give  me  a 
tip  !  So  I  can't  speak  ;  I'm  bribed  ;  but 
if  I  knew  anything  he  wanted " 

"  So  that  is  your  opinion,"  said  the 
mother,  well  pleased.  "  They  say  though," 
she  added,  mournfully,  "that  those  men 
in  the  clubs " 

"  I  don't  belong  to  any  club,"  said  Dick. 
"  It's  very  hard.  What  does  it  matter,  if 
I  aitt  going  to  India.?  I  shall  come  back 
from  India,  I  hope.  I  suppose  you  all 
wish  to  see  me  again .?  Well,  then,  why 
shouldn't  I  be  proposed  for  Trevor's 
Club  }  It  doesn't  bind  a  fellow  to  any- 
thing, and  it's  a  handy  place  to  have 
people  call  upon  you,  and  to  send  your 
letters.  Trevor  offered  to  put  me  up  a 
year  ago.  His  father  is  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  know  two  or  three  other  fellows 
there," 

"  My  dear  boy,  Frederick  thought  it  a 
waste  of  money  —  as  you  are  going  away," 
said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  with  an  incipient 
tear  in  her  eye.  This  glimmer  of  moisture 
was  always  produced  by  any  reference  to 
the  fact  that  Dick  was  going  away. 

"  Then  thanks  to  him,"  said  Dick,  in 
high  dudgeon,  "  I  can't  tell  any  one  what 
is  said  in  the  clubs." 

"  What  is  the  question.?"  said  Jenny, 
always  practical ;  "  is  John  Vane  on  his 
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ftrial  for  something  ?  "  And  here  the  boy, 
'tvithout  knowing  it,  glanced  at  Nelly; 
and  Nelly  turned  abruptly  away,  and  went 
out  through  the  conservatory  into  the 
garden,  with  a  very  great  tumult  and 
many  painful  thoughts  in  her  breast. 

"  Innocent  is  going  to  pay  his  sister  a 
visit,"  said  Mrs,  Eastwood,  "  at  a  house 
near  Sterborne.  He  thinks  it  is  time  she 
knew  her  father's  relations,  and  I  have 
consented,  for  I  thought  so  too.  But 
Frederick  says " 

"  Is  she  going  now,  or  at  Christmas  ?" 
said  Jenny.  "  If  now,  I  give  my  consent, 
for  I'm  going  off  to-morrow.  I  like  Inno- 
cent to  be  at  home  when  I  am  at  home. 
You  may  laugh,  if  you  please,  but  I  like 
it ;  why  shouldn't  I  ? "  said  the  boy,  hotly. 
"  And  I  like  Nelly  to  be  at  home.  What 
is  the  good  of  girls  if  they  don't  make  the 
old  place  look  nice  ?  But  she  may  go 
how,  if  you  please  ;  what  has  that  to  do 
with  John  Vane  ?  " 

Upon  this  Dick  laughed  long  and  low. 
"John  ain't  in  love  with  Innocent,"  he  said 
chuckling.  "  I  say,  mother,  what  a  set  of 
jolly  spoons  !  —  if  you  know  what  that 
means.  I'll  take  her  down  to  the  country 
if  you  like,  and  see  John  Vane's  sister. 
Perhaps  she  might  happen  to  take  a  fan- 
cy to  me." 

"  Silly  boy,  she  is  as  old  as  I  am,"  said 
his  mother,  with  a  smile.  And  thus  the 
discussions  of  the  morning  fell  into  cheer- 
ful home  banter  and  the  jests  of  the  boys. 
This  consoled  the  mother,  the  light  of 
whose  firmament  was  at  present  supplied 
by  these  two  boys  ;  but  it  did  not  com- 
fort Nelly,  who  was  wading  up  to  her 
neck  in  personal  dismay  and  trouble  ;  and 
it  would  have  called  forth  nothing  but 
angry  contempt  from  Frederick,  who  felt 
his  own  griefs  big  enough  to  eclipse  both 
earth  and  heaven. 

CHAPTER   XXX. 
THE   HIGH   LODGE. 

Thus  every  one  discussed  and  gave 
their  opinion  as  to  Innocent's  outset  in 
life  —  except  Innocent  herself.  She  ac- 
quiesced—  it  was  all  she  ever  did.  A 
slight  paling  of  her  very  faint  colour,  a 
certain  look  of  fright  in  her  eyes,  were  the 
only  indications  that  it  affected  her  at  all. 

Somehow  this  change  in  her  Hfe  asso- 
ciated itself  in  her  ideas  with  Amanda's 
proposal  to  render  her  of  use  —  a  pro- 
posal which  she  had  received  with  more 
favour  than  any  one  else  in  the  house  ;  it 
had  offended  them  all  on  her  account,  but 
it    had    not     offended     Innocent.      She 


listened  to  all  the  descriptions  which  were 
given  her  of  Miss  Vane,  her  unknown  re- 
lation, and  of  the  pretty  country  which 
she  was  about  to  visit,  and  of  the  novelty 
and  change  which  her  aunt  thought  would 
do  her  so  much  good,  with  passive  incom- 
prehension. Novelty  alarmed,  it  did  not 
excite  her  ;  she  wanted  no  change — but 
yet  she  was  quite  contented  to  be  sent 
where  they  pleased  ;  to  do  whatever  they 
thought  proper.  She  looked  upon  her 
visit  as  a  very  devout  and  enthusiastic 
believer  looks  —  or  is  supposed  to  look 
—  upon  death  ;  as  an  unknown  and  terri- 
ble event  of  which  she  could  form  no  idea, 
but  which  would  be  soon  over,  and  which 
it  was  absolutely  the  will  of  those  who 
were  as  gods  to  Innocent  that  she  should 
undergo  "for  her  good."  Thus  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  prepared  for  it  with  a 
mixture  of  fright  and  docility  ;  everybody 
talked  of  it  except  herself,  the  heroine. 
Innocent's  visit  was  in  every  mouth  ex- 
cept Innocent's.  She  did  not  even  form 
to  herself  any  picture  of  what  it  would  be 
like,  as  Nelly  kept  doing  perpetually. 
She  had  no  faculty  for  making  pictures. 
Indeed,  the  peculiarity  of  Innocent's  or- 
ganization began  to  centre  chiefly  in  this 
point  —  that  she  had  no  imagination.  It 
did  not  seem  a  moral  want  ''in  her  as  it 
does  in  some  people,  so  much  as  a  wistful 
vacancy,  a  blank  caused  by  some  acci- 
dent. No  sort  of  cynic  scorn  of  the 
imagination  of  others  such  as  the  unim- 
aginative often  show,  was  in  her  passive 
soul  ;  but  she  followed  the  gaze  of  the 
eyes  which  could  thus  see  into  the  ^unseen 
with  a  wistful  look  which  was  full  of 
pathos. 

"  How  do  you  know  when  things  are 
going  to  happen  ? "  she  said  to  Nelly, 
who  had  just  been  indulging  in  a  long 
account  of  Miss  Vane's  probable  appear- 
ance and  manners  to  cheer  them  over 
their  work,  as  they  sat  with  Alice  in  Mrs. 
Eastwood's  room,  helping  to  make  some 
new  "things  "for  Innocent's  outfit. 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least  —  I  only 
imagine,"  said  Nelly,  laughing. 

"  Imagine  !  "  repeated  Innocent.  She 
did  not  understand  it.  She  was  all  a 
dream,  poor  child,  and  Nelly  was  all  real ; 
but  the  dream-girl  possessed  no  imagina- 
tion at  all,  while  the  other  was  running 
over  with  ready  youthful  fancy.  No 
matter-of-fact  creature,  no  dull  clodhop- 
per, could  be  more  absolutely  and  rigidly 
bound  within  the  lines  of  what  she  knew, 
than  Innocent.  She  knew  the  old  wan- 
dering life  in  Italy,  and  she  knew  the 
Elms.     But  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
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a  blank  to  her.  She  had  formed  no  idea 
either  of  what  she  was  about  to  meet  with, 
or  how  she  was  to  conduct  herself  under 
other  circumstances.  With  such  an  ab- 
sence of  the  faculty  which  guides  us 
through  it,  the  future  and  every  change 
can  be  nothing  but  a  terror  to  the  igno- 
rant soul. 

"  Look  here,  Innocent,"  said  Jenny,  who 
had  always  taken  a  special  charge  of  her, 
on  the  evening  before  she  left  home.  He 
had  taken  her  into  the  garden  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  her,  and  satisfying 
himself  that  she  was  what  he  called  a  free 
agent.  "  Are  you  sure  you  like  going  .'* 
That's  what  I  want  to  know." 


"  Like  goi 


said  Innocent,  opening 


her  eyes.     "  Oh,  no 

"  Why  are  you  going  then  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause you  are  obliged  ?  "  asked  Jenny, 
knitting  portentous  brows. 

"  Obliged  !  "  Innocent  repeated  once 
more,  with  a  little  wonder.  '•!  am  going 
because  my  Aunt  thinks  so  —  neither  be- 
cause I  am  obhged,  nor  because  I  like. 
It  is  not  me,  it  is  her." 

"  But  it  ought  not  to  be  like  that,"  cried 
Jenny.  "  Speak  to  my  mother,  she  is 
very  reasonable.  She  never  forces  a 
fellow  into  anything ;  tell  her  that  you 
would  rather  not.  That's  how  I  always 
did." 

"But  you  are  a  boy,"  said  Innocent, 
with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  gentle  con- 
tempt, which  I  fear  she  had  learned  from 
Nelly. 

"  What  difference  does  that  make  ?  have 
a  little  courage,  and  tell  me.  The  thing 
you  want  to  learn,"  said  Jenny,  with  much 
gravity,  "is  that  everybody  here  wishes 
you  to  be  happy,  wishes  you  to  do  what 
pleases  you.  Don't  misunderstand  my 
mother.  You  take  up  an  idea  of  your 
own  — you  don't  look  at  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  try  to  make  out  what  she 
means.  Don't  you  understand  me,  Inno- 
cent ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Innocent,  looking  at  him 
with  veiled  and  wondering  eyes. 

Poor  Jenny  !  he  thrust  his  hands  deeper 
into  his  pockets,  and  muttered  something 
to  himself,  which  was  not  adapted  for 
publication  ;  and  then  he  looked  at  her  in 
his  turn  with  that  anxious  but  impotent 
gaze  with  which  so  often  one  mortal  at- 
tempts to  fathom  another  —  to  fathom  the 
unfathomable  —  whether  there  be  nothing 
or  much  in  those  veiled  and  inscrutable 
depths  of  personal  identity.  She  smiled 
at  him  softlv.  and  the  dreamy  light  of  this 
smile  went  over  all  her  face,  touching  it 
into  visionary  life  and  beauty.     Jenny  was 


baffled  in  his  inquiry,  in  his  investigation, 
in  his  counsel ;  he  could  not  make  any- 
thing of  Innocent.  With  a  mixture  of 
kindness  and  impatience  he  hurried  her 
back  into  the  house. 

"It  is  growing  cold,  and  you  have  no 
shawl,"  said  Jenny.  Would  poor  Inno- 
cent never  be  sensible  to  any  higher  so- 
licitude than  this  ? 

Next  day  she  went  away  under  the  care 
of  John  Vane.  She  did  not  cry  or  show 
any  emotion  ;  but  her  eyes  were  full  of 
fright,  and  the  excitement  of  terror.  She 
had  not  even  the  same  unreasoning  in- 
stinctive confidence  to  support  her  which 
she  had  felt  in  Frederick  on  her  former 
journey.  John  Vane  was  very  kind  to  her, 
and  very  good,  she  knew  ;  but  he  was  not 
Frederick.  She  sat  still  as  a  mouse  in 
her  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  said  "  Yes  " 
and  "  No  "  when  he  asked  her  a  question, 
and  saw  the  world  whirl  round  her  once 
again,  and  the  long  stretches  of  country, 
and  strange  faces  look  in.  To  Innocent 
it  seemed  a  kind  of  treadmill,  turning 
round  and  round.  She  was  not  conscious 
of  making  any  progress  ;  but  only  of  un- 
known faces  that  looked  at  her,  of  long 
green  lines  of  fields  and  hedgerows  flying 
past.  When  they  had  got  half  way  through 
their  journey,  they  discovered  that  Fred- 
erick was  in  the  same  train,  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  was  taking  to  her  father's  house. 
He  came  to  the  carriage,  when  the  train 
stopped,  and  leaned  his  arms  upon  the 
window  and  talked  to  Innocent,  who 
brightened  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  in- 
stinctively put  out  her  hand  to  chng  to 
the  most  real  thing  she  knew,  the  first 
liuman  creature  whom  she  had  personally 
identified  and  discovered,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  unknown.  John  Vane  could  not  be 
supposed  to  understand  this  altogether 
inexplainable  feeling,  which  poor'lnno- 
cent  could  no  more  have  put  into  words 
than  she  could  have  written  a  poem.  He 
thought  like  a  man  that  the  other  man, 
smiling  and  talking  lightly  to  the  poor 
girl,  had  meanly  accepted  the  worthless 
flower  of  this  child's  love  to  laugh  at,  or 
tread  under  foot.  He  was  unfust,  for 
perhaps  the  most  really  good  feeling  in 
Frederick's  mind  (when  she  did  not  cross 
or  irritate,  him)  was  his  tenderness  for  his 
little  cousin  ;  biit  the  other  cousin,  who 
felt  himself  her  protector,  realized  this  as 
little  as  he  understood  the  nature  of  In- 
nocent's sentiments.  He  made  the  poor 
child  change  her  seat  to  the  other  end  of 
j  the  carriage,  and  when  Frederick  came 
back,  entertained  him  with  remarks  upon 
the  weather,  to  which  Frederick  responded 
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the  same  tone.     There-  was,  as  people 

ly,  no  love  lost  between  them. 

"  Oh,  is  it  Innocent  ?  "  said  Amanda, 
when  they  reached  Sterborne.  *'  So  your 
mother  has  taken  my  advice,  Fred.  I 
suppose  she  is  going  to  be  trained  for  a 
governess  at  Miss  Vane's  school  ?  Quite 
right,  quite  right  !  You  may  come  and 
see  me,  Innocent,  if  you  like  ;  it  will  be  a 
little  change  for  you.  After  all  the  pet- 
ting you  iiave  had  at  the  Elms,  you  may 
not  quite  like  it  at  first ;  but  it's  for  your 
good.  Fred,  is  there  a  carriage  for  me  ? 
Is  papa  there  ?  Come  and  take  me  out 
then  ;  don't  leave  me  here  like  a  piece  of 
luggage.  Come  and  see  me  soon.  Inno- 
cent. You  will  always  be  some  one  to 
talk  to.  —  Good-bye." 

"  Innocent,"  said  John  Vane,  when  he 
had  placed  her  in  the  light  open  carriage 
which  had  been  sent  for  them  from  the 
High  Lodge,  "  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go 
and  see  that  woman  ;  neither  does  your 
aunt,  I  think.  So  unless  you  wish  it  very 
much " 

"  I  don't  wish  it  at  all,"  said  Innocent, 
more  distinctly  than  usual ;  and  with  a 
promptitude  which  surprised  her  compan- 
ion. 

"  Then  you  don't  like  her  very  well  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  She  took  Frederick  away  from  us," 
said  Innocent ;  "  he  would  have  lived  at 
home  always  but  for  her.  She  makes  my 
aunt,  and  every  one,  unhappy.  ,  Him,  too 
—  sometimes  he  looks  as  if  he  were  mis- 
erable. People  who  make  everybody  mis- 
erable," the  girl  continued,  very  gravely, 
"  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  live." 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  half-laughing, 
"  that  is  a  terrible  doctrine.  In  that  way 
none  of  us  would  be  safe." 

"  You  don't  make  any  one  miserable," 
said  Innocent.  "  Few  that  I  have  ever 
seen  do.  But  she  does.  And  Freder- 
ick  " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  to  you 
against  your  cousin,"  said  Vane,  very 
gravely ;  "  but,  Innocent,  you  must  not 
think  too  highly  of  Frederick  Eastwood. 
He  is  not  so  perfect  as  you  suppose.  Re- 
member that  it  is  entirely  his  own  fault 
that  he  has  such  a  wife  ;  you  must  not 
make  a  hero  of  Frederick.  The  less  you 
see  of  him  also,  the  better  for  your  own 
sake " 

Innocent  looked  at  him  wonderingly 
with  vague  consternation.  Did  she  un- 
derstand what  he  said  ?  Certainly  not  the 
inference  conveyed  in  his  words  —  the 
more  serious  meaning.  But  she  had  no 
time  to  reply,  for  the  short  drive  was  over, 
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and  the  High  Lodge  in  sight.  It  was  a 
curious  old  straggling  house,  with  an  old 
chapel  standing  detached,  but  connected 
by  a  covered  way  with  the  house.  The 
grounds  were  large  and  well  kept,  and  the 
quaint  little  lattice  windows  showed  her 
several  clusters  of  faces  peeping  out. 
The  door  stood  open,  flooded  with  even- 
ing sunshine.  Great  feathery  branches 
of  the  clemati^  which  had  done  flowering, 
and  was  now  all  cottony  with  seed  pods, 
hung  about  the  porch.  'The  wall  was  one 
mass  of  creeping  plants  ;  late  roses  were 
flaunting  out  of  reach  high  up  about  the 
clustered  chimneys  and  gables  ;  and  the 
flower-borders  about  the  house  were  bright 
with  asters,  and  scarlet  geraniums,  and  al.l 
kinds  of  autumn  flowers.  The  chapel  bell 
began  to  tinkle  as  they  drove  in  at  the 
gate,  and  from  all  the  corners  of  the  irreg- 
ular old  house  appeared  groups  of  women 
and  children.  Even  Innocent  was  roused 
into  curiosity  by  the  strange  sight.  In 
the  slanting  afternoon  light,  with  that 
background  of  old  wall,  matted  all  over 
with  interlacing  wreaths  of  jessamine, 
clematis,  honeysuckle,  and  roses,  and 
pierced  with  twinkling  casements,  each 
looking  out  as  with  so  many  eyes  through 
the  little  diamond  panes  —  the  sight  was 
a  very  pretty  one.  One  or  two  women  in 
the  dress  of  Sisters  lent  an  additional 
quaintness  to  the  picture  ;  the  children 
were  of  various  ages  and  of  various  dress, 
fluttering  like  flowers  along  the  trim  and 
well-kept  walk.  John  Vane  laughed  as 
men  laugh  who  are  half-amused,  half-af- 
fected by  the  scene  before  them. 

"  Now  we  shall  see  Letty  in  all  her 
glory,"  he  said. 

This  sight,  which  was  so  unusual  and 
so  little  expected,  had  actually  driven  from 
Innocent's  mind  for  the  moment  all  recol- 
lection of  herself,  and  all  thoughts  of  the 
meeting  with  another  stranger  which  was 
about  to  follow.  She  woke  up  with  a  start 
to  find  herself  lifted  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  taken  suddenly  with  a  rapid  salute 
into  some  one's  arms.  The  new  figure 
was  that  of  a  little  woman  with  very  bright 
eyes,  and  a  very  alert  and  lively  aspect, 
who  kissed  Innocent  in  a  business-like 
manner,  and  then  turning,  raised  her 
cheek  to  her  brother,  who  was  about  three 
times  as  tall  as  she  was. 

"So  here  you  are,"  said  Miss  Vane, 
"  fifteen  minutes  late,  as  that  train  always 
is.  Quick,  come  in,  Reginald,  there  is 
tea  in.  the  parlour.  I  have  only  time  to 
say  a  word  to  you  before  chapel.  This 
way,  my  dear,  follow  me  ;  the  passage  is 
rather  narrow,  and  there  are  two  steps, 
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just  at  the  most  unlikely  places  —  but  you 
will  get  used  to  it  in  time." 

Thus  talking  she  led  them  in  to  a  large 
low  room,  with  great  beams  across  the 
roof,  and  a  multiplicity  of  small  windows, 
deeply  recessed  in  the  thick  old  wall. 
There  was  a  great  open  fireplace,  with  a 
few  logs  of  wood  burning  on  the  hearth, 
and  a  little  white-covered  table  with  tea, 
standing  before  it  ;  this  table,  and  the 
easy  chair,  and  a  number  of  books,  were 
the  only  modern  things  in  the  room.  It 
was  paneled  with  dark  oak,  and  had,  con- 
sequently, nothing  of  the  brightness  of 
the  modern  English  rooms  which  Inno- 
cent knew  ;  neither  was  it  like  the  spare 
and  lofty  magnificence  of  those  Italian 
apartments  which  had  once  been  familiar 
to  her.  There  were  some  small  but  rare 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  some  portraits. 
Vane  looked  round  it  with  the  familiar 
satisfaction  of  one  who  returns  to  an  old 
home. 

"Thank  heaven,  whatever  you  have 
done  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  Letty,"  he 
said,  "  you  have  spared  my  mother's  old 
room," 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Vane,  "  I  am  far  from 
perfection  yet,  if  I  ever  attain  to  it.  I 
don't  expect  I  shall.  It  is  not  the  draw- 
ing-room now,  it  is  only  the  parlour  ;  but 
beyond  that  sacrifice  I  can't  go  any  fur- 
ther, which  is  contemptible.  So  this  is 
Gilbert  Vane's  daughter  ?  Innocent,  my 
dear,  you  are  very  welcome.  I  like  you 
for  your  name.  Reginald  and  I  had  a 
sister  Innocent.  You  must  try  to  like 
me  and  be  happy  here,  as  long  as  your 
aunt  will  let  you  stay.  Sit  down  and  pour 
out  some  tea  for  yourself  and  him  ;  —  I 
must  go  off  to  chapel.  You  are  excused 
to-day,  as  your  train  is  late.  Take  care 
of  the  child,  Reginald,  and  see  she  has 
some  tea.  I  must  be  off  or  else  I  shall 
be  late  as  well.  Very  glad  to  see  you 
both.    Au  revoir  in  half  an  hour." 

She  went  on  talking  till  she  reached 
the  door,  when  she  disappeared,  still  talk- 
ing and  waving  her  hand.  Her  brother 
followed  her  with  his  kind  eyes. 

"  Dear  old  Letty  !  "  he  said,  "  I  told 
you  we  should  see  her  in  all  her  glory. 
Sit  down.  Innocent,  and  warm  your  poor 
little  hands,  and  take  your  tea." 

With  this  brief  advice  he  left  her,  and 
went  round  the  room,  looking  at  all  the 
pictures,  the  books,  everything  about. 
Innocent  sat  down  as  she  was  bid  in  the 
great  easy  chair.  She  poured  out  the  tea 
as  she  had  been  bid,  for  herself  and  for 
him.  A  soft  sensation  of  well-being 
stole  over  her :    the  sweetness  of    the 


mignonette  outside,  the  tinkling  of  the 
bell,  the  sunshine  which  slanted  in 
through  the  deep,  small  windows,  and 
the  soft  warmth  of  the  fire,  all  soothed 
the  girl ;  but  what  soothed  her  most 
was  the  charmingly  matter-of-fact  way  in 
which  she  had  been  received,  in  which 
she  had  been  bidden  to  do  this  and  that. 
No  response,  no  emotion  had  been  re- 
quired from  her  ;  there  was  no  cause  for 
emotion  ;  she  was  told  what  to  do,  and 
left  to  do  it  in  peace.  Her  fright  went 
away  in  this  quiet  moment  ;  her  whole 
nature  was  soothed  ;  here  was  the  place 
for  her  ;  now  she  knew  and  saw,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  change  fled  away.  She  did 
not  care  for  the  tea,  and  probably  would 
not  have  taken  it,  but  that  she  recollected 
suddenly  that  she  had  been  told  to  do  so, 
on  which  recollection  Innocent  sipped, 
and  was  glad.  The  afternoon  was  sweet, 
the  rest  and  quiet  were  sweet  after  so 
much  confused  motion  and  vision  ;  and 
it  Avas  sweet  to  be  no  longer  frightened, 
to  feel  the  excitement  and  the  terror 
over.  -She  did  not  know  how  long  it  was 
till  the  children  began  to  stream  again 
past  the  windows,  and  Miss  Vane  came 
back ;  but  even  then  no  call  was  made 
upon  her.  She  was  allowed  to  sit  in 
peace  while  the  others  talked,  pleasant 
family  talk,  playful  discussions,  inquiries 
after  one  and  another.  Innocent  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
conversation,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  sound 
in  her  ears,  and  the  very  air  of  the  gentle 
house  was  pleasant.  Then  Miss  Vane 
took  her  to  one  of  the  little  rooms,  with 
the  shining  casements,  upstairs,  where 
pale  roses  were  still  looking  in  at  the 
windows,  and  showed  her  where  to  put 
her  things,  and  told  her  at  what  hour  she 
must  be  ready  in  the  morning,  and  all 
that  was  done  at  the  High  Lodge.,  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  the 
wondering  girl.  No  more  indulgence, 
consultation  of  her  wishes  —  she  who  had 
no  wishes  !  but  gentle  control,  absolute 
rule,  matter-of-fact  kindness  —  nothing 
but  obedience  required  of  her  ;  and  that 
was  the  easiest  thing  to  give. 

Miss  Vane,  however,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  as  much  pleased  with  Innocent  as 
Innocent  was  with  Miss  Vane,  After 
one  day- with  his  sister,  which,  perhaps, 
in  the  circumstances,  was  enough  for 
both,  John  Vane  set  off  to  pay  various 
visits,  promising  to  return  again  for  Inno- 
cent, and  warning  his  sister  only  to 
keep  her  apart  from  "the  Frederick 
Eastwoods "  and  Mr.  Batty's  house  in 
Sterborne.     This  Miss   Vane   cheerfully 
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reed  to  do,  without  any  question  ;  for, 
;rtainly,  it  was  very  undesirable  that  a 
lation  of  her  own  should  have  any  in- 
Eercourse  or  connection  with  Mr.  Batty's 
daughter.  The  religious  vocation  of  the 
mistress  of  the  High  Lodge  did  not  make 
her  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  family. 
Religious  vocations  seldom  do  ;  a  well- 
born woman  is  well-born  in  a  Carmelite 
cloister  as  well  as  in  a  king's  court,  and 
generally  thinks  quite  as  much  of  it  in 
the  one  region  as  the  other.  It  seemed 
accordingly  a  perfectly  simple  matter  that 
Innocent  should  be  permitted  to  accept 
no  invitation  from  Mrs.  Frederick  East- 
wood ;  and  indeed  no  such  invitation 
came.  Otherwise  things  went  on  with 
the  most  perfect  comfort  between  the 
girl  and  her  new  relation.  She  did  not 
talk  much,  it  is  true  ;  she  was  not  in- 
terested, as  Miss  Vane  expected  her  to 
be,  in  the  upper  school,  where  half-a- 
dozen  "  daughters  of  gentlemen "  were 
being  educated  in  one  wing  of  the  old 
house  ;  or  the  lower  school,  where  chil- 
dren who  had  no  gentility  to  boast  of, 
were  being  trained  in  another  ;  or  in  the 
orphanage,  even  though  she  herself  was 
an  orphan,  and  might  have  been  supposed 
likely  to  "  take  an  interest "  in  the  young 
creatures  —  girls  like  herself,  who  found 
refuge  there.  Innocent  went  through 
the  whole  establishment,  making  no  re- 
mark. When  asked  if  she  liked  it,  she 
said  Yes  :  when  asked  if  she  was  tired, 
she  said  No  :  when  asked  if  she  would 
like  to  see  something  more  she  said  Yes 
again.  She  smiled  upon  the  little  chil- 
dren, and  said  Ma  Sceur  to  the  sisters 
when  they  spoke  to  her,  which  pleased 
them.  She  was  everything  that  was 
docile,  gentle,  and  obedient,  and  she 
grew  in  a  few  weeks  to  look  stronger  and 
better  than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life  ; 
but  she  did  not  become  more  communi- 
cative. One  thing,  however.  Innocent 
did,  which  found  high  favour  in  every- 
body's eyes.  She  would  go  and  sit  for 
hours  together  in  the  little  chapel,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pictured  Christ 
(an  old  Italian  picture,  full  of  true  early 
Italian  sentiment  for  the  divine  and  holy) 
which  was  hung  over  the  altar.  The 
chapel  was  low,  like  the  house,  an  old 
Early  English  building  in  good  repair, 
but  homely  as  became  its  date,  with  low 
windows,  filled  with  grisaille  glass,  dim 
and  silvery.  Here  Innocent  would  sit, 
taking  no  note  of  time  ;  it  felt  to  her  like 
the  little  church  of  the  Spina  over 
again  ;  and  here,  as  there,  she  said  "  Our 
Father,"  vaguely  reverential,  and  sat  in 


a  soft  quiescence,  scarcely  thinking  — 
happy,  she  knew  not  why.  The  habit 
she  thus  shewed  commended  her  to  the 
community  beyond  expression.  She  was 
so  Catholic,  so  pious,  so  saintlike,  they 
said  ;  and  indeed  Innocent  in  those  gen- 
tle days  made  the  first  great  success  of 
her  life.  It  was  the  pause  before  the 
storm. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  BRONTES. 

No  soil  has  the  monopoly  of  Genius. 
Alike  in  the  barbaric  empires  of  the  East 
and  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West, 
we  behold  numberless  proofs  and  monu- 
ments of  that  force  which  has  been  irre- 
sistible in  bursting  the  narrow  bounds  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  be  confined,  and 
which  men  call  Genius.  This  power,  or 
adaptability,  or  whatever  name  is  chosen 
to  be  given  to  it,  is  seen  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  conditions  which  affect  men 
generally,  or  at  least  it  rises  superior  to 
them  ;  it  is  a  law  to  itself ;  in  the  world's 
darkest  ages  it  has  endeavoured  to  pierce 
the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  has  ut- 
tered language  which  has  been  the  seed  of 
wisdom  for  succeeding  generations.  Hu- 
manity has  been  more  indissolubly  knit 
together,  and  the  gulf  of  time  bridged 
over,  by  a  Confucius  and  a  Bacon.  Truly 
independent,  indeed,  of  the  accidents  of 
time  or  place,  "  the  light  that  never  was 
on  land  or  sea,"  —  to  give  a  broad  appli- 
cation to  Wordsworth's  graphic  expres- 
sion —  beams  forth  upon  all  ages  and 
peoples,  but  in  gleams  as  fitful  as  the 
lightning  which  cleaves  the  dense  thun- 
der-cloud. The  greatest  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  the  earth  is  this  same  genius, 
yielding  those  potentialities  which  have 
operated  for  the  evil  or  the  good  of  man- 
kind. Wars  and  enthusiasms  have  been 
kindled  by  it,  and  dying  hopes  have  been 
revivified  by  its  life-giving  influence.  It 
cannot  die.  Its  light  may  be  obscured, 
but  never  extinguished.  Where  the  Di- 
vine spark  exists  it  must  become  mani- 
fest, for  it  is  imperishable. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  to  look  at 
genius  from  a  point  which  possesses  even 
more  of  interest  than  its  imperishability. 
It  is  to  note  its  appearance  in  scenes 
which  it  has  ever  favoured,  and  where  it 
has  always  disappointed  the  world.  How 
frequently  in  history  has  it  taken  up  its 
abode  in  the  most  unpromising  soil, 
where  there  seemed  no  roots  for  its  rare 
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and  extraordinary  growth  !  Where  na- 
ture has  most  darkly  frowned,  and  the 
sterile  aspect  of  her  moors  and  hills  has 
had  a  corresponding  influence  upon  the 
population,  thence  have  sprung  some  of 
the  choicest  spirits,  whose  lives  were  fra- 
grant, and  whose  memories  still 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


Perhaps  no  example  could  be  cited  in 
our  literary  annals  which  more  clearly  de- 
monstrates the  irrepressibility  of  genius 
than  that  of  the  remarkable  trio  of  sisters 
who   were   known   originally  as    Currer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.     The  truly  surpris- 
ing vigour  of  their  mental  constitutions 
can  only  be  accurately  gauged  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  and  other  disad- 
vantages which   they  successfully  .  over- 
came.    To   many   persons,  we   suppose, 
they  will  ever  remain  but  a  name,  though 
one  almost  synonymous  with  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  character  ;  but  to  those  who 
more   deeply   study  their  separate   indi- 
vidualities an  untold  wealth    of  interest 
and    profit    will    be    discovered.     Their 
life's   history  proves   that   in   the    most 
barren  regions  the  power  of  genius  can 
flourish.      The    bleak,   wild    moorlands, 
with   their  poverty  of  natural  beauties, 
were  the  nursery  of  rich  lives,  whose  in- 
fluence—  with  that  of  all  other  lives  to 
whom  the  Divinity  has  intimately  spoken 
—  still  lives,  and  must  live,  for  long  gen- 
erations.    The  personal  narrative,  as  re- 
lated by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  is  one  of  mingled 
pathos  and  rarity.     Some  of  the  points  in 
the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  it  will  be  ad- 
visable   to   recall   to  the  reader's  atten- 
tion before  the  works  of   the  three   sis- 
ters   themselves    are   passed   in   review. 
Haworth  village,  whose  parsonage  was  so 
long  the  residence  of  the  Brontes,  is  in  the 
West   Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  situate 
only  a  few  miles   from   three   towns   of 
considerable  importance  —  Halifax,  Brad- 
ford,   and     Keighley.      The     friend     of 
Charlotte  Bronte  has  endeavoured  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  even  she  fails  to  depicture  it  as 
it  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.     In  addition  to  the  dull  monoto- 
nous stretch  of  moorland,  with  here  and 
there  a  "beck "or  a  crag,  as   the   sole 
variation  for  the  weary  eye,  there  was  a 
population  to  be  met  with  which  in  some 
respects  exhibited  no  advance  whatever 
over  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Nor  is 
this  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer,  to 
whom  the  whole  locality  is  perfectly  famil- 
iar, there  were  living  a  few  years  ago  indi- 


j  viduals  who  had  never  beheld  one  of  the 
foremost  powers  of  civilization  —  the  rail- 
j  way.     Great  natural  shrewdness  undoubt- 
I  edly  was  a  characteristic  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Riding,  and  in  many  cases  a 
rough     kind    of    bonhomie    was    added, 
which,    however,   was    frequently    made 
more   offensive   than    positive  rudeness. 
Add    to    this    that  there  was  very  little 
opportunity    afforded    to    the    poor    for 
culture — twelve,   fourteen,   and   sixteen 
hours  per  day  being  their  constant  labour 
at   the   factories  —  and   the   imagination 
will  have  little  left  to  do  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  exoteric  existence  of  the 
Yorkshire  character.     The   people  were, 
and    indeed    now    are,    hard-fisted,    but 
scarcely  so   much   so  as   the   reader  of 
Mrs.   Gaskell  would  gather;    for  many 
have   a  passion  for  personal  adornment, 
whilst    others   will    spend    considerable 
time  and  money  in  attaining  proficiency 
in  music,  for  which  they  have  a  natural 
talent  beyond  that  possessed  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  any  ofher  county  in  Eng- 
land.    They  are  good  friends   and   good 
haters.     The   misers,  mostly,  are   to   be 
found  in  the  type  of  small  manufacturers 
or  cotton-spinners,  who,  bereft  of  many 
of  those  graces  which  should  adorn  the 
human    character,   set    themselves    with 
dogged   persistency   to    the    making    of 
•'  brass,"   as     they   term   wealth.      With 
some  the  passion  is  carried  to  a  lamenta- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  amusing  ex- 
cess.    A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  a 
person  of  this  class,  who  was  tolerably 
rich,  and   had   been    seized  with    illness 
soon  after  taking  out  his  policy.     When 
the  doctor  made  him  aware  of  his  hope- 
less state,  he  jumped  up  delighted,  shout- 
ing,  "  By  Jingo  !     I  shall  do   the    insur- 
ance  company  !      I  always  was  a  lucky 
fellow  !  "     Another  trait  in  people  much 
poorer  in  station  than  those  just  referred 
to  was   the   fixedness   of  their  religious 
principles.     The  doctrine  of  Election  had 
firmer  root  in   their  minds — and  indeed 
has   now  in  those  of  their  successors  — 
than  is  found  to  be  the  case  elsewhere. 
The   factory  hands    would    stand  at  the 
loom  till  nature  yielded  to  consumption 
or  to  the  hardness  of  the  burdens  it  was 
called  upon  to  bear,  but  in  the  hour  of 
dissolution,  as  in  every  hour  of  sentient* 
existence  in  the  past,  would  be  apparent 
the  conviction  that  as  surely  as  the  sun 
rose  in  the  morning,  so  surely  were  they 
themselves  predestinated  to  a  triumphant 
salvation,  of   which    it  was   an    impossi- 
bility  they  could  be  rifled  by  the  com- 
bined powers  of  the  universe.    Amidst 
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IS  stern  and  unyielding  race,  then,  was 
ihe  lot  of  the  sisters  cast,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  had  not  their  genius  j 
been  directed  in  its  moulding  by  such  j 
distinctive  surroundings.  To  understand  I 
at  all  the  spirit  of  their  works,  it  is  neces- 1 
sary  to  have  some  preliminary  knowl- 
edge of  the  kind  just  indicated.  Pre- 
cocity distinguished  the  whole  trio, 
though  that  is  not  an  unfailing  sign  of 
future  celebrity.  When  children,  their 
answers  to  questions  were  clever  and 
characteristic.  Emily,  whose  intellect 
was  always  singularly  clear,  firm,  and 
logical,  when  asked  what  should  be  done 
with  her  brother  Branwell,  if  he  should 
be  naughty,  instantly  replied,  "  Reason 
with  him,  and  when  he  won't  listen  to 
reason  whip  him."  And  as  another  indi- 
cation of  the  quick  ripening  of  faculties 
in  this  remarkable  family,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Bronte  said  he  could  con- 
verse with  his  daughter  Maria  on  all  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  when  she 
was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  Early  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  forms  of  suffering  and 
death,  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close  may  be 
said  to  have  been  one  prolonged  endur- 
ance of  agony.  Yet  the  grandeur  of  her 
courage  must  always  strike  us  as  one  of 
the  sublimest  spectacles.  When  a  child 
she  lost  those  who  were  dear  to  her,  and 
there  were  none  who  could  understand 
the  vast  yearnings  of  her  nature.  Then 
came  the  stirrings  of  her  genius,  and  she 
longed  to  take  flight,  but  her  wings  were 
weighted,  and  she  was  kept  enchained  to 
the  dull  earth.  A  few  more  years,  and 
another  trouble,  almost  worse  than  death, 
cast  its  horrible  shadow  over  her  path. 
The  melancholy  story  of  her  brother 
Branwell,  whom  she  loved  deeply,  in 
spite  of  his  numberless  errors  and  terri- 
ble slavery  to  one  master-passion  is  mat- 
ter of  general  knowledge.  To  his  end 
succeeded  that  of  Emily  Bronte,  the 
sister  whom  Charlotte  especially  loved. 
To  see  her  drift  out  into  the  great  Un- 
known Sea  was  trouble  inexpressible  to 
that  loving  soul,  which  had  watched  her 
with  fostering  care,  and  hoped  to  have 
witnessed  the  universal  acknowledgement 
of  her  splendid  genius.  Seldom  was  the 
heavy  cloud  lifted  from  the  head  of  our 
author  on  those  dull  Yorkshire  hills  :  can 
it  be  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that 
her  works  should  bear  the  impress  of 
the  character  of  her  life  ?  The  wonder 
is,  that  the  sun  should  break  through 
at  all,  as  it  does  in  Shirley^  with  beams 
of  real  geniality  and  cheerfulness.     But 


the  life  was  destructive  of  that  gen- 
tler kind  of  humour  of  which  we  are  sure 
Charlotte  Bronte  must  have  had  origin- 
ally a  considerable  endowment.  She  was 
necessarily  propelled  towards  the  paint- 
ing of  what  was  frequently  harsh,  and 
always  peculiar  and  extraordinary.  Her 
perceptions  were  keen  —  as  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  close  student  of  her  works 
—  not  only  of  human  life,  but  of  nature, 
and  what  she  wrote  must  therefore  ex- 
hibit the  qualities  of  truth  and  strength. 
Severe  discipline  waited  upon  her  through 
all  her  history,  and  its  results  are  graph- 
ically depicted  in  her  works,  each  of 
which  deals  with  the  experience  of  some 
stage  of  her  brief  existence.  One  almost 
wonders,  as  we  follow  her  career,  where 
her  happiness  came  from.  There  was  no 
society,  no  wealth,  none  of  the  common 
delights  of  life  for  her,  whilst  death  was 
always  approaching  with  measured,  but 
inevitable  steps,  when  not,  indeed, 
already  in  the  house.  Doubtless  her  lit- 
erary occupations  yielded  her  at  times 
intense  enjoyment,  but  she  possessed,  in 
addition,  a  faith  in  Providence  which 
must  have  been  like  that  of  a  child  for 
simplicity  and  strength  —  a  faith  to  which 
many,  who  boasted  of  their  Christian  ex- 
cellence, were  perfect  strangers,  and  to 
whom  its  existence  in  her  was  utterly 
unsuspected. 

The  iron  will  of  this  truly  great  woman 
was  never  broken  till  the  period  came 
when  she  must  yield  up  her  own  life. 
Then  the  weakness  —  if  such  it  can  be 
called  —  which  she  exhibited,  arose  not 
from  any  fear  respecting  herself,  but  for 
the  tender  and  faithful  husband  whom 
she  was  leaving  behind.  Desolation, 
blank  and  utter,  overtook  the  father  and 
husband  when  her  heart  ceased  to  beat, 
such  as  the  old  parsonage  had  never  ex- 
perienced before.  Charlotte's  spirit  had 
nerved  others  so  long  as  it  was  with 
them,  and  the  tenement  of  hope  was  not 
completely  shattered  till  she  died.  The 
picture  Mrs.  Gaskell  gives  of  the  closing 
moments  and  of  the  funeral  is  very  touch- 
ing. With  regard  to  the  latter  it  pain- 
fully reminded  her  of  the  scene  after  the 
death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Mr.  Foster 
thus  describes  it :  —  "  The  staircase  of 
Brick  Court  is  said  to  have  been  filled 
with  mourners,  the  reverse  of  domestic  ; 
women  without  a  home,  without  domes- 
ticity of  any  kind,  with  no  friend  but  him 
they  had  come  to  weep  for  ;  outcasts  of 
that  great,  solitary,  wicked  city,  to  whom 
he  had  never  forgotten  to  be  kind  and 
charitable."     Such  would  have  followed 
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Charlotte  Bronte's  remains  to  the  grave, 
but  the  survivors  wanted  not  the  sympa- 
thy of  strangers,  their  grief  being  too 
keen  to  be  assuaged.  '  The  detractors  of 
the  writer  of  Jatte  Eyre  could  have  had 
little  real  understanding  of  her.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  were  the  fallen  and 
distressed,  to  whose  wants  she  had  min- 
istered, and,  better  still,  into  whose 
bruised  and  dejected  souls  she  had  poured 
the  sweet  balm  of  sympathy.  Such  shall 
judge  the  woman  ;  as  for  her  genius,  that 
will  take  care  of  itself  ;  its  fruits  are  too 
genuine  to  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

The  novels  of  Charlotte  Bronte  were 
totally  dissimilar  in  style  to  all  which  had 
been  previously  given  to  the  world,  and 
their  quality  was  not  such  as  to  be  at  the 
first  moment  attractive.  Masculine  in 
their  strength,  and  very  largely  so  in  the 
cast  of  thought,  there  could  be  no  won- 
der that  the  public  should  assume  Currer 
Beil  to  be  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  even 
persist  in  its  delusion  after  the  most  ex- 
press assurance  to  the  contrary.  Cer- 
tainly one  can  sympathize  with  the  feel- 
ing of  astonishment  that  Jane  Eyre 
should  have  been  written  by  a  woman. 
What  vigour  there  is  in  it  compared  with 
the  novels  of  another  great  artist.  Miss 
Austen  !  For  sheer  force  she  has  even 
eclipsed  her  own  chief  of  novel-writers, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whilst  Balzac,  who,  as 
Currer  Bell  said,  "always  left  a  nasty 
taste  in  her  mouth,"  is  also  outstripped 
in  the  delineation  of  passion.  Many 
readers  were  doubtless  repulsed  from  a 
fair  and  candid  perusal  of  the  works  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  by  certain  adverse  crit- 
icisms which  had  pronounced  them  ex- 
tremely coarse.  The  unfairness  of  this 
charge  we  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
show  presently.  Faithful  transcripts  of 
the  life  she  had  witnessed  they  certainly 
were  ;  distorted  they  were  not.  Speak- 
ing of  fiction,  the  author  of  The  Curios- 
ities of  Literature  has  said  —  "  Novels, 
as  they  were  long  manufactured,  form  a 
library  of  illiterate  authors  for  illiterate 
readers ;  but  as  tliey  are  created  by 
genius,  are  precious  to  the  philosopher. 
They  paint  the  character  of  an  individual 
or  the  manners  of  the  age  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  species  of  composition  : 
it  is  in  novels  we  observe,  as  it  were 
passing  under  our  own  eyes,  the  refined 
frivolity  of  the  French,  the  gloomy  and 
disordered  sensibility  of  the  German  ; 
and  the  petty  intrigues  of  the  modern 
Italian  in  some  Venetian  novels."  We 
accept  this  a»  a  tolerably  substantial 
appraisement  of  the  role  of  the  novelist ; 


'  but  in  order  to  be  strengthened  in  our 
opinion,  let  us  look  at  what  the  eminent 
philosopher  Adam  Smith  said  of  the  true 
novelist,  and  surely  no  higher  praise 
could    be  desired  by   our    story- writers. 

1  "  The  poets  and  romance-writers  who," 
he  says,  "best  paint  the  refinements  and 

\  delicacies  of  love  and  friendship,  and  of  all 

'  other  private  and  domestic  affections, 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  Richardson,  Miri- 
vaux,  and  Riccoboni,  are  in  this  case 
much  better  instructors  than  Zeno,  Chry- 

'  sippus,  or  Epictetus."    But  surely  we'need 

j  not  stay  to  argue  here  that  the  novel, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  true  genius,  cm 
be  made  one  of  the  best  instructors  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  so  because  there 
is  nothing  of  the  abstract  about  it  — 
which  the  mind  of  mankind  generally 
abhors  ;  it  is  a  record  of  the  concrete 
existence  of  individuals  like  ourselves, 
and  must  therefore  be  profitable  both  for 
amusement,  interest,  and  guidance.  A 
good  novelist  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
too  highly.     In  this  class  we  place  Cbar- 

'  lotte  Bronte  ;  she  fulfils  the  requirements 
glanced  at  already  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  faith- 
ful delineator  of  the  scenes  and  persons 
she  professes  to  describe.  How  faithful, 
indeed,   few  can   scarcely  tell,   but    the 

I  mass  can  darkly  feel  it  on  close  acquaint- 

\  ance  with  her.  The  charge  of  coarseness 
brought  against  her  works  she  herself 
indignantly  repelled,  but  the  base  notion 
of    such    a    charge    must    have    cruelly 

i  wounded  her  spirit,  which,  though  strong 
and  brave  as  a  lion,  was  yet  pure  and 
tender  as  that  of  a  child.     She  said,  "  I 

;  trust  God  will  take  from  me  whatever 
power  of  invention  or  expression  I  may 
have,  before  He  lets  me  become  blind  to 
the  sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfitting  to 
be  said."     And  it  is  on  record  that  she 

I  was  deeply  grieved  and  long  distressed 
by  the  remark  made  to  her  on  one  occa- 

'  sion,  "  You  know,  you  and  I,  Miss  Bronte, 
have  both  written  naughty  books  !  "  Mrs. 
Gaskell  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  there 

•  are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Currer 
Bell  which  are  coarse  ;  for  ourselves,  we 
can  scarcely  understand  what  is  meant. 
Roughness  there  is,  but  indecency  none, 
and  coarseness  seems  to  us  to  imply  a 
little  more  than  mere  roughness.  Several 
of  the  characters  she  has  drawn  are 
reproductions  in  type  of  the  wildest 
natures,  and  the  over-refined  sensibilities 
of  some  readers  are  possibly  shocked  by 
their  extreme  naturalness.  Charlotte 
Bronte  simply  thought  of  painting  them 

'  as  they  appeared,  never  thinking  for  a 
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moment  there  could  be  harm  in  laying 
in  deep  shadows  where  deep  shadows 
were  required.  Fielding  was  coarse, 
Wycherly  and  some  of  the  other  dram- 
atists more  so,  but  their  examples  show 
that  coarseness  is  an  unfortunate  epithet 
to  apply  to  the  writings  of  Currer  Bell. 
If  applicable  to  them,  it  is  totally  inap- 
plicable to  her.  Her  coarseness  —  if 
such  quality  exist  at  all  —  was  undetach- 
able  from  her  subjects.  She  would  have 
ceased  to  be  the  true  delineator  and  the 
real  artist  she  aspired  to  be,  had  she 
swerved  from  the  outlines  of  character 
she  undertook  to  fill  in.  In  truth,  we 
need  only  to  turn  to  Shirley  and  Jane 
Eyre  to  prove  the  position  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  was  far  beyond  the  common 
novelist.  In  the  former  story  we  have 
characters  which  for  sweetness  have  been 
rarely  excelled,  whilst  in  the  latter  we 
have  a  Jupiter  of  rugged  strength  and 
passion.  The  novelist  has  power  to  go 
out  of  herself  —  that  attribute  of  the 
great  artist.  It  is  genius  which  impels, 
and  she  must  obey.  If  the  characters 
are  occasionally  coarse,  she  is  uncon- 
scious of  it ;  she  is  only  aware  of  their 
truth.  No  need  for  her  to  lop  off  the 
distorted  branches  in  the  human  forest 
of  her  delineations  in  order  to  secure  a 
level  growth  of  mediocrity.  She  could 
not  if  she  would,  and  is  too  intent  on  the 
manifestations  of  nature  to  do  so  if  she 
could.  Such  creations  as  please  the 
ordinary  romance-monger  would  be  an 
abhorrence  to  her ;  it  is  because  she  ex- 
alted Art  that  she  could  not  depart  from 
the  True,  with  which  the  former,  when 
real,  is  ever  in  unison. 

The  Professor,  which  was  the  first 
work  written  by  Charlotte  Bronte  osten- 
sibly for  publication,  though  not  by  any 
means  her  first  effort  in  fiction  (what 
author  does  not  carry  the  recollection  of 
many  juvenile  crudities  ?),  exhibits  a 
great  amount  of  conscious  power,  but 
also  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  give  herself  free  scope.  A  comparison 
between  this  and  succeeding  works  will 
show  how  she  was  cramped  in  its  com- 
position. The  story  is  good,  neverthe- 
less, though  numerous  publishers  to 
whom  it  was  submitted  decided  other- 
wise. Its  author  has  possibly  hit  upon 
the  reason  for  its  rejection,  when  in  the 
preface  she  says  she  determined  to  give 
her  hero  no  adventitious  aid  or  success 
whatever.  He  was  to  succeed,  if  he  did 
so,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  brain 
and  labour.  "  As  Adam's  son  he  should 
share  Adam's  doom,  and  drain  through- 


out life  a  mixed  and  moderate  cup  of  en- 
joyment." These  principles  were  of 
course  unpopular  ;  the  novel-readers  of 
the  day  demanded  something  which  should 
exhibit  more  of  the  romantic  and  the  he- 
roic. Battling  well,  however,  with  mate- 
rials which  were  in  the  outset  obstructive, 
Currer  Bell  achieved  a  substantial  suc- 
cess. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  her 
husband,  in  consenting  to  the  publication 
of  the  volume  subsequently,  did  a  wise 
act.  There  is  much  in  the  work  which  is 
characteristic  of  its  author  as  she  appears 
in  her  later  novels,  and  the  drawing  of 
at  least  one  of  the  characters,  Mr.  Huns- 
den,  is  masterly.  Some  of  the  materials, 
we  are  told,  were  afterwards  used  in 
Villetie;  but  if  so  they  are  carefully  dis- 
guised, and  the  world  could  very  well 
afford  to  welcome  the  two.  Passages 
occur  in  The  Professor  which  are  almost 
startling  in  their  strength  of  passion  and 
eloquence,  and  which  alone  would  have 
given  to  Currer  Bell  the  stamp  of  origin- 
ality. All  the  toilsome  way  by  which  the 
person  who  gives  the  title  to  the  volume 
is  led,  is  marked  by  the  intensest  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  although 
the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  feel  much 
personal  enthusiasm  in  the  various  char- 
acters, he  must  at  once  yield  the  point 
that  he  is  perusing  the  thoughts  of  no 
common  mind.  The  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  author  acquired  abroad  is 
utilized  with  considerable  skill,  whilst  she 
is  equally  at  home  when  she  comes  to 
delineate  the  Yorkshire  family  of  the 
Crimsworths.  Her  ideas  of  love  and 
marriage,  afterwards  so  fully  developed  in 
her  other  novels,  are  here  touched  upon. 
"  I  am  no  Oriental,"  says  the  Professor  : 
"white  necks,  carmine  lips  and  cheeks, 
clusters  of  bright  curls,  do  not  suffice  for 
me,  without  that  Promethean  spark,  which 
will  live  after  the  roses  and  lilies  are 
faded,  the  burnished  hair  grown  gray. 
In  sunshine,  in  prosperity,  the  flowers 
are  very  well ;  but  how  many  wet  days 
are  there  in  life — November  seasons  of 
disaster  —  when  a  man's  hearth  and  home 
would  be  cold,  indeed,  without  the  clear, 
cheering  gleam  of  intellect?"  Love 
without  the  union  of  souls,  the  author 
again  and  again  insists,  is  a  delusion,  the 
sheen  of  a  summer's  day,  and  quite  as 
fleeting.  Altogether  the  idea  of  The 
Professor  was  new,  and  as  an  indication 
of  the  grooves  in  which  its  author's 
genius  was  afterwards  to  run,  we  would 
not  willingly  have  lost  it.  As  a  psycho- 
logical study  alone  it  was  well  worthy  of 
preservation. 
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But  better  and  more  remarkable  works 
followed.  The  reading  world  has  very 
seldom  been  startled  by  such  a  genuine 
and  powerful  piece  of  originality  as  Jane 
Eyre.  One  can  almost  guage  the  feeling, 
after  reading  it,  which  caused  Charlotte 
Bronte  to  be  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Thackeray.  He,  at  any  rate,  she 
knew,  would  appreciate  her  efforts,  for 
was  he  not  also  engaged  (with  even  mere 
splendid  talents)  in  the  crusade  against 
conventionahty  ?  He,  at  least,  under- 
stood her  burning  words,  when  she 
affirmed  that  "conventionality  is  not 
morality,  self-righteousness  is  not  reli- 
gion. To  attack  the  first  is  not  to  assail 
the  last.  To  pluck  the  mask  from  the 
face  of  the  Pharisee,  is  not  to  lift  an 
impious  hand  to  the  Crown  of  Thorns." 
These  words  will  sufficiently  show  how 
she  endeavoured  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
"  the  first  social  regenerator  of  the  day," 
and  to  whom  she  inscribed  the  second 
edition  of  her  most  widely  known  book. 
Jane  Eyre  is  an  autobiography,  and  its 
intention  is  to  present  a  plain,  unbiassed 
narrative  of  a  woman's  life  from  its  com- 
mencement to  a  period  when  it  is  supposed 
to  have  ceased  to  possess  interest  to  man- 
kind generally.  It  is  told  fearlessly,  and 
with  a  burning  pen.  But  there  is  no 
suppressio  verij  that,  its  author  would 
have  scorned :  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  its  reception  in  some  quar- 
ters—  limited  in  range  we  are  happy  to 
think  —  if  the  narrator  of  the  story  had 
glossed  over  some  portions  of  her  hero- 
ine's history.  She  had  chosen,  however, 
to  adhere  to  stern  reality,  and  there  it  is 
finally  for  us,  unpleasant  and  rough  though 
it  be  in  some  of  its  recorded  experiences. 
The  book  shows  the  most  opposite  quali- 
ties—  light,  darkness  ;  beauty,  deformity  ; 
strength,  tenderness.  Its  pathos  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  stirring  most  deeply 
because  it  is  simple  and  unforced.  The 
situations  are  very  vivid  ;  several  scenes 
being  depicted  which  it  would  be  imjbos- 
sible  to  eradicate  from  the  memory  after 
the  most  extensive  reading  of  serial  liter- 
ature. Even  those  who  regard  it  as  coarse 
must  admit  its  strange  fascination.  It 
was  a  book  that  could  afford  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  criticism,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that,  before  the  reviews  appeared, 
anxious  and  continuous  inquiries  respect- 
ing it  began  to  be  made  at  the  libraries. 
There  was  not  much  fiction  being  written 
which  fixed  the  public  eye,  and  the  issue 
of  this  novel  almost  created  an  era.  For- 
gotten now  is  the  savage  criticism  of  the 
reviewer  who  said  of  the  author  of  Jane 


Eyre,  "  She  must  be  one  who  for  some 
sufficient  reason  has  long  forfeited  the 
society  of  her  sex,"  whilst  the  work  which 
baffled  his  judgment,  but  earned  his  vitu- 
peration, still  remains,  a  memento  of  real 
genius  which  could  not  be  suppressed. 
Although  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
prominent  delineation  of  the  passion  of 
love  in  strong  ■  and  impulsive  natures, 
there  are  many  other  points  which  are 
noticeable  about  it,  and  should  therefore 
be  mentioned.  The  keen  observation  of 
the  writer  is  manifest  on  almost  every 
page.  Intense  realism  is  its  chief  char- 
acteristic. The  pictures  are  as  vivid  and 
bold  as  though  etched  by  a  Rembrandt, 
or  drawn  by  a  Salvator  Rosa.  Dickens 
has  been  almost  equalled  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  school  at  Lowood,  to  which 
Miss  Eyre  was  sent,  and  which  might 
well  be  described  as  Dothegirls'  Hall. 
Here,  however  —  melancholy  lot  !  —  in 
addition  to  indifferent  food,  supplied  in 
very  limited  quantities,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  threatening  about  "  damnation." 
The  hypocritical  minister,  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst,  had  sometimes  the  worst  of  it  in 
his  dealings  with  Jane  Eyre,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  this  :  "  What  is  hell  ?"  "A  pit 
full  of  fire."  "  What  must  you  do  to 
avoid  it  ?  "  The  answer  was  a  little  ob- 
jectionable, as  the  autobiographer  says  — 
"  I  must  keep  in  good  health  and  not  die." 
As  a  corrective,  she  had  given  to  her  to 
read  T/ie  Child's  Guide,  containing  "  an 
account  of  the   awfully  sudden   death   of 

Martha  G ,  a  naughty  child  addicted 

to  falsehood  and  deceit."  Certainly  if 
this  mental  pabulum,  combined  with  the 
material  one  of  nauseous  burnt  porridge, 
was  not  potent  in  keeping  down  the  old 
Adam,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention 
an  effectual  remedy,  one  would  think. 
As  the  story  progresses  it  becomes  most 
thrilling,  and  we  are  introduced  to  a  char- 
acter which  is  frequently  regarded,  and 
not  without  reason,  as  Currer  Bell's  mas- 
terpiece of  powerful  drawing,  viz.  Mr. 
Rochester.  Strong  and  yet  weak,  a  very 
thunderbolt  for  strength  and  explosive- 
ness,  and  yet  a  bundle  of  ordinary  human 
weaknesses,  this  individual  stands  forth 
as  real  and  living  a  portrait  as  is  to  be 
found  existing  in  word-painting.  He  is 
attractive  in  spite  of  his  numerous  faults, 
and  where  is  the  character  who  more 
stood  in  need  of  pity  ?  Picture  him  at 
Thornfield,  united  in  wedlock  to  a  raving 
maniac,  who  in  her  paroxysms  attempted 
his  life,  whilst  he,  in  return,  saved  hers  — 
that  very  life  which  was  a  curse,  and 
brought  unutterable  gloom  to  him.     Then, 
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too,  he  saw  the  form  that  he  loved,  but 
could  not  retain,  and  yet  felt  the  move- 
ment of  a  wicked  but  ineffable  love 
toward  her  —  wicked,  because  of  the  tie 
which  bound  him  to  the  wild  being  who 
;  bore  his  name.  Add  to  all  this  that  his 
nature  was  as  sensitive  as  it  was  intense, 
and  where  is  the  person  who  could  not 
pity  Fairfax  Rochester?  Behold  him 
again  after  he  has  been  maimed  in  the 
fruitless  endeavour  to  save  the  maniac 
from  death.  He  describes  himself  as 
no  better  than  the  old  lightning-struck 
'chestnut-tree  in  Thornfield  orchard;" 
but  is  the  process  of  purification  to  be 
counted  as  nothing  which  has  brought 
about  this  result  ?  — 

Jane  !  you  think  me  an  irreligious  dog,  I 
lare  say ;  but  my  heart  swells  with  gratitude 
to  the  beneficent  God  of  this  earth  just  now. 
^He  sees   not   as   man  sees,  but  far  clearer; 

i'udges  not  as  man  judges,  but  far  more  wisely. 
'  did  wrong :  I  would  have  sullied  my  inno- 
cent flower  —  breathed  guilt  on  its  purity;  the 
Omnipotent  snatched  it  from  me.  I,  in  my 
stiff-necked  rebellion,  almost  cursed  the  dis- 
pensation :  instead  of  bending  to  the  decree,  I 
defied  it.  Divine  justice  pursued  its  course  ; 
disasters  came  thick  on  me  :  I  was  forced  to 
pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  His  chastisements  are  mighty,  and  one 
smote  me  which  has  humbled  me  for  ever. 
You  know  I  was  proud  of  my  strength,  but 
what  is  it  now,  when  I  must  give  it  over  to 
foreign  guidance  as  a  child  does  its  weakness  ? 
Of  late,  Jane  —  only  —  only  of  late  —  I  began 
to  see  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in 
my  doom.  I  began  to  experience  remorse, 
repentance  ;  the  wish  for  reconcilement  to  my 
Maker.  I  began  sometimes  to  pray;  very 
brief  prayers  they  were,  but  very  sincere. 

Verily,  this  is  the  epitome  of  an  experi- 
ence worthy  of  being  sympathized  with, 
and  valuable  to  be  written. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first 
and  greatest  cause  of  the  extreme  vivid- 
ness of  the  writings  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  sisters  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  characters  depicted  are  as  faithful 
copies  from  real  life  as  though  an  artist 
had  sat  down  and  limned  their  features. 
More  so  :  for  the  artist  has  nothing  to  do 
with  psychological  characteristics,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  authors,  are  as  accu- 
rately described  as  the  features.  Having 
fixed  upon  their  subjects  for  analysis, 
they  clung  to  them  like  a  shadow  or  a 
second  self,  and  the  very  isolation  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  lent  strength 
to  their  conceptions.  The  characters  are 
true  to  their  respective  natures,  and  their 
final    ends    are    fearlessly    worked    out. 


the  fame  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  let  us  glance 
at  her  next  most  important  work,  and  the 
one  which  we  like  best  of  all  —  Shirley. 
It  opens  with  a  chapter  in  which  a  vein 
of  humour  unsuspected  in  Charlotte 
Bronte  is  manifested,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  author  whose  sketches  so  much  re- 
mind us  of  George  Eliot  as  this  delinea- 
tion of  the  three  curates.  The  writer  has 
completely  unbent,  relaxed  from  the  se- 
verity which  so  greatly  predomJnates  in 
her  other  works,  and  given  play  to  a  quiet 
and  yet  quaint  drollery  which  is  positively 
irresistible.  A  little  further  on,  however, 
we  come  to  more  serious  business  ;  and 
the  terrible  machinery  riots  which  so  dis- 
astrously retarded  commercial  progress 
at  the  period  at  which  this  history  is  fixed, 
afford  excellent  scope  for  those  graphic 
descriptions  in  which  Currer  Bell  stands 
almost  unrivalled.  The  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  some  parts  of  Lancashire, 
were  especially  subjected  to  hardships 
and  hneiites  on  account  of  these  improve- 
ments and  inventions  in  manufacture,  and 
the  sketch  of  Robert  Moore's  campaign 
against  the  bigoted  factory  operatives  in 
his  employ  and  that  of  his  neighbours  is 
only  a  fancy  one  as  regards  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  events.  Such  things  were 
common  at  the  time  of  the  Luddite  riots, 
but  in  adopting  these  riots  as  the  founda- 
tion of  her  story,  the  author  also  took 
characters  living  in  her  own  day  and  at 
her  own  door,  so  to  speak,  hoping  that 
they  would  thus  pass  unrecognized.  But 
the  fact  that  the  riots  occurred  thirty 
years  previously  did  not  bhnd  the  people 
portrayed  to  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
gazing  upon  their  own  portraits.  The 
Yorkes,  the  three  curates,  and  Mrs.  Prior 
are  all  portraits,  whilst  Shirley  herself 
is  Emily  Bronte  idealized,  or  rather 
what  Emily  would  have  been  had  she 
been  placed  in  different  circumstances. 
Though  the  book  is  singularly  strong  in 
individualities,  there  is,  further,  more  gen- 
eral merit  in  its  writing.  Its  scenic  effects 
are  beautiful ;  the  deep  love  of  nature 
which  possessed  the  soul  of  Currer  Bell 
is  more  observable  here  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  what  we  should  describe  as  a  novel 
good  "  all  round."  It  has  no  weak  side  ; 
it  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  writing  the 
author  has  left  behind  her.  There  is  not 
the  terrible  sweep  of  passion  we  see  in 
Jane  Eyre j  the  roughnesses  of  life  are 
smoothed  down  a  little,  and  it  seems  alto- 
gether more  humanized  and  humanizing. 
The  most  opposite  events  are  touched 
upon  skilfully.  Who  can  forget,  for  in- 
Having  spoken  of  the  book  which  made  '  stance,  the  description  of  the  revival  in 
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the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Briarfield, 
when  "  Doad  o'  Bill's  "  announced  posi- 
tively that  he  had  "fun'  (found)  liberty," 
and  the  excitement  amongst  the  brethren 
was  intense.  Why  can't  these  worthy 
people  take  their  religion  a  little  more 
quietly  ?  As  our  author  says  on  this  oc- 
casion, '•  the  roof  of  the  chapel  did  not  fly 
off  ;  which  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of 
its  solid  slating."  A  little  further  on  we 
get  another  sample  of  power,  occurring 
in  the  description  of  a  female  character. 
'•  Nature  made  her  in  the  mood  in  which 
she  makes  her  briars  and  thorns  ;  whereas 
for  the  creation  of  some  women  she  re- 
serves the  May  morning  hours,  when 
with  light  and  dew  she  wooes  the  prim- 
rose from  the  turf,  and  the  lily  from  the 
woodmoss."  Again,  we  find  in  this  novel 
that  although  Currer  Bell  was  not  a  great 
poetess  through  the  usual  medium  of 
measured  cadence,  she  could  write  fine, 
genuine  poetry  in  a  prose  setting.  Wit- 
ness the  following  description  of  nature 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Shirley  :  — 

I  saw  —  I  now  see  —  a  woman-Titan:  her 
robe  of  blue  air  spreads  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
heath  where  yonder  flock  is  grazing ;  a  veil, 
white  as  an  avalanche,  sweeps  from  her  head 
to  her  feet,  and  arabesques  of  lightning  flame 
on  its  borders.  Under  her  breast  I  see  her 
zone,  purple  like  that  horizon ;  through 
its  blush  shines  the  star  of  evening.  Her 
steady  eyes  I  cannot  picture  ;  they  are  clear  — 
they  are  deep  as  lakes  —  they  are  lifted  and 
full  of  worship  —  they  tremble  with  the  soft- 
ness of  love  and  the  lustre  of  prayer.  Her 
forehead  has  the  expanse  of  a  cloud,  and  is 
paler  than  the  early  moon,  risen  long  before 
dark  gathers ;  she  reclines  her  bosom  on  the 
ridge  of  Stillbro'  Moor ;  her  mighty  hands  are 
joined  beneath  it.  So  kneeling,  face  to  face 
she  speaks  with  God.  That  Eve  is  Jehovah's 
daughter,  as  Adam  was  his  son. 

Our  young  poets  might  well  covet  a 
power  of  poetic  description  like  this.  As 
Vy'ith  all  true  poetry,  there  is  not  only  the 
form  but  the  halo.  The  expression,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  feeling,  begets  in 
us  the  feeling  again.  Other  passages  of 
equal  beauty  could  be  culled  from  Shir- 
ley, gems  glittering  here  and  there  in  a 
great  broad  field.  Nature,  love,  happi- 
ness, misery,  loss,  gain,  are  the  things 
dilated  upon,  on  each  of  which  much  is 
given  to  delight,  to  improve,  and  to  en- 
gender sympathy.  Charlotte  Bronte  ex- 
hibits a  marked  contrast  in  one  respect 
to  the  greatest  female  novelist  at  present 
living,  and  perhaps  Shirley  \s  the  clearest 
example  of  what  we  mean.  Her  faith  is 
unwavering  —  faith  in  the   Unseen.     But 


'  because  He  is  Unseen  she  would  teach  us 
'  that  that  is  no  reason  why  He  should  be 
,  Unknown.  Neither  does  she  form  im- 
possible ideals.  Shirley  is  as  grand  a 
character  in  her  way  as  Dorothea  Brooke, 
but  we  can  comprehend  her  better.  And 
though  Shirley's  soul  was  deep,  and  she 
had  yearnings  after  greatness,  her  hopes 
j  were  not  placed  beyond  fruition,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dorothea.  The  former  says : 
"  Indisputably,  a  great,  good,  handsome 
man  is  the  first  of  created  things.  I  would 
scorn  to  contend  for  empire  with  him. 
Shall  my  left  hand  dispute  for  precedence 
with  my  right .?  —  shall  my  heart  quarrel 
with  my  pulse  ?  —  shall  my  veins  be  jeal- 
ous of  the  blood  which  fills  them } " 
Some  feeling  of  this  kind,  of  course, 
Dorothea  indulged  towards  Mr.  Casau- 
bon  ;  but  in  her  case  the  idol  is  shattered, 
whilst  Shirley  obtains  in  the  love  of  Louis 
Moore  all  that  she  craves  for.  It  was 
Dorothea's  fate  to  be  always  finding  hu- 
manity fail,  and  created  things  insuflicient 
to  fill  the  void  in  her  nature.  In  this 
sense  Shirley  is  the  superior  character. 
Besides  her  love,  she  had  a  truer  insight 
into  the  means  of  procuring  happiness. 
She  discovered  that  it  must  sometimes  be 
worked  for  with  her  own  hands.  Thus, 
then,  was  her  nature  completely  rounded. 
With  reverence  to  the  Supreme  were 
added  his  richest  gift  of  love  and  the  link 
of  benevolence  to  bind  her  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Not  so  serenely  beautiful  as 
Dorothea,  and  not  perhaps  so  lofty  in  in- 
tellect, she  is  yet  a  more  successful  char- 
acter. On  her  forehead  there  is  not 
written  —  failure. 

If  the  sisters  Bronte  had  early  in  life 
been  accustomed  to  mingle  in  society, 
and  had  not  been  imprisoned  within  the 
walls  of  Haworth  parsonage,  there  can 
be"  little  question  that  we"  should  have 
had  more  masterly  and  more  general 
works  from  their  hands.  The  skill  they 
exhibit  in  delineating  life  should  not 
have  been  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  northern  moors,  but  should  have 
been  employed  in  other  haunts  and  other 
scenes  likewise.  Their  field  has  been 
necessarily  restricted,  thougli  their  genius 
had  full  play  on  the  subjects  within  their 
reach.  But  to  demonstrate  the  capacity 
to  turn  experience  to  account  wherever 
it  might  be  obtained,  we  only  need  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  Charlotte 
Bronte's  latest  work,  Villette.  It  is  red- 
olent of  the  flavour  of  Brussels,  where 
the  author  and  her  sister  spent  some 
years  of  their  lives.  To  the  ordinary 
English  reader  it  is  probably  the   most 
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uninteresting  of  all  the  works  of  Miss 
Bronte,  as  page  after  page  is  composed 
mostly  of  French,  and  that  sometimes 
difficult  and  idiomatic.  This  doubtless 
operated  to  some  extent  against  its  pop- 
ularity with  the  mass  of  novel-readers, 
though  the  book  seems  to  have  earned 
the  most  lavish  encomiums  from  the 
critics.  It  exhibits,  however,  the  genius 
neither  of  Ja?ie  Eyre  nor  of  Shirley :  it 
is,  in  truth,  superior  to  the  fiction  of 
ninety  percent,  of  novelists,  but  it  scarce- 
ly warranted  the  extravagant  terms  of 
praise  which  were  showered  upon  it  by 
the  reviewers.  These  valuable  individ- 
uals, however,  were,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  unfortunately,  wise  after  the  event 
—  that  is,  they  found  it  tolerably  safe  to 
eulogize  a  new  work  from  the  hand  of 
one  who  had  already  established  her  po- 
sition as  amongst  the  most  original 
writers  of  the  age.  One  or  two  of  the 
dramatis  personcs  evoke  sentiments  of 
approval  on  account  of  their  originality, 
conspicuous  amongst  them  being  Mr. 
Paul  Emanuel  and  Missde  Bassompierre  ; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  disappoint- 
ing, for  there  is  no  one  character  whose 
fortunes  we  are  anxious  to  follow  ;  and  a 
novel  which  fails  to  beget  a  personal  in- 
terest must  be  said  to  have  lost  its  chief 
charm. 

Emily  Bronte  —  for  it  is  now  time  that 
we  should  say  something  of  the  two  other 
persons  in  this  remarkable  trio  —  was,  in 
certain  respects,  the  most  extraordinary 
of  the  three  sisters.  She  has  this  dis- 
tinction at  any  rate,  that  she  has  written 
a  book  which  stands  as  completely  alone 
in  the  language  as  does  the  Paradise 
Lost  or  the  Pilgrim'' s  Progress.  This  of 
itself,  setting  aside  subject  and  construc- 
tion, is  no  mean  eminence.  Emily  Jane 
Bronte,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  young- 
est but  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronte's  cb'l- 
dren,  and  died  before  she  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  Early  in  life  she  displayed 
a  singularly  mascuHne  bent  of  intellect, 
and  astonished  those  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact  by  her  penetration,  and 
that  settlement  of  character  which  gen- 
erally only  comes  with  age.  Shs  went 
from  home  twice,  once  to  school  and 
once  to  Brussels,  but  it  was  like  the  cag- 
ing of  a  lioness,  and  her  soul  yearned  for 
the  liberty  of  home.  When  in  Brussels 
she  attracted  and  impressed  deeply  all 
those  who  came  across  her,  and  M.  Heger 
declared  she  should  have  been  a  man,  for 
"  her  powerful  reason  would  have  de- 
duced new  spheres  of  discovery  from  the 
of   the   old,  and  her   strong, 


imperious  will  would  never  have  been 
daunted  by  opposition  or  difficulty  :  never 
have  given  way  but  with  life."  On  her 
return  to  Haworth  she  began  to  lose  in 
beauty  but  to  gain  in  impressiveness  of 
feature,  and  she  divided  her  time  be- 
tween homely  domestic  duties,  studies, 
and  rambles.  Shrinking  entirely  from 
contact  with  the  life  which  surrounded 
her,  she  gave  herself  up  to  nature,  the  re- 
sult being  apparent  in  her  works,  which 
reveal  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  great  Mother  in  all  her  moods.  Her 
mind  was  absolutely  free  to  all  the 
lessons  which  she  should  teach,  and  she 
embraced  them  with  the  most  j^assionate 
longing.  "  Her  native  hills  were  far 
more  to  her  than  a  spectacle  ;  they  were 
what  she  lived  in,  and  by,  as  much  as 
the  wild  birds,  their  tenants,  or  as  the 
heather,  their  produce."  Her  descrip- 
tions, then,  of  natural  scenery,  are  what 
they  should  be,  and  all  they  should  be. 
Any  reader  of  her  works  must  perforce 
acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  these  ob- 
servations. Her  life,  however,  seemed  to 
be  an  unprized  one,  except  by  that  sister 
who  loved  her  profoundly,  and  who 
keenly  appreciated  her  genius  as  it  es- 
sayed'to  unfold  its  wings  in  the  sun.  But 
whilst  she  lived  the  world  made  no  sign 
of  recognition  of  her  strangely  weird 
powers.  When  illness  came  her  indomi- 
table will  still  enabled  her  to  pressnt  an 
unflinching  front  to  sympathizing  friends. 
She  refused  to  see  the  doctor,  and  would 
not  have  it  that  she  was  ill.  To  the  last 
she  retained  an  independent  spirit,  and 
on  the  day  of  her  death  she  arose  and 
dressed  herself  as  usual.  Her  end  re- 
minds us  of  that  of  her  brother  Bran  well 
whose  will  was  so  strong  that  he  insisted 
on  standing  up  to  die  and  did  actually  so 
die.  Emily  did  everything  for  herself  on 
that  last  day,  but  as  the  hours  drew  on 
got  manifestly  worse,  and  could  only 
whisper  in  gasps.  The  end  came  when 
it  was  too  late  to  profit  byJiuman  skill. 
Wuthering  Heights,  the  principal  work 
she  has  left  behind  her,  shows  a  massive 
strength  which  is  of  the  rarest  descrip- 
tion. Its  power  is  absolutely  Titanic : 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  it  reads 
like  the  intellectual  throes  of  a  giant.  It 
is  fearful,  it  is  true,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  books  ever  written  : 
but  we  stand  in  amaze  at  the  almost  in- 
credible fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  slim 
country  girl  who  would  have  passed  in  a 
crowd  as  an  insignificant  person,  and 
who  had  had  little"  or  no  experience  of 
the   ways   of  the   world.     In   Heathclifi. 
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Emily  Bronte  has  drawn  the  greatest 
villain  extant,  after  lago.  He  has  no 
match  out  of  Shakespeare.  The  Mephis- 
topheles  of  Goethe's  Faust  is  a  person  of 
gentlemanly  proclivities  compared  with 
Heathcliff.  There  is  not  a  redeeming 
quality  in  him  ;  his  coarseness  is  very 
repellent ;  he  is  a  unique  specimen  of  the 
human  tiger.  Charlotte  Bronte  in  her 
digest  of  this  character  jfinds  one  amelior- 
ating circumstance  in  his  favour,  one 
linkNvhich  connects  him  with  humanity 
—  viz.,  his  regard  for  one  of  his  victims, 
Hareton  Earnshaw.  But  we  cannot  agree 
with  her  :  his  feeling  toward  Earnshaw 
is  excessively  lijce  that  feline  affection 
which  sometimes  destroys  its  own  off- 
spring. As  to  his  alleged  esteem  for 
Nelly  Dean,  perhaps  also  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  But  lViitheri?ig 
Heights  is  a  marvellous  curiosity  in 
letters.  We  challenge  the  world  to  pro- 
duce another  work  in  which  the  whole 
atmosphere  seems  so  surcharged  with 
suppressed  electricity,  and  bound  in  with 
the  blackness  of  tempest  and  desolation. 
From  the  time  when  young  Heathcliff  is 
introduced  to  us,  "as  dark  almost  as  if 
he  came  from  the  devil,"  to  the  last  page 
of  the  story,  there  is  nothing  but  sav- 
agery and  ferocity,  except  when  we  are 
taken  away  from  the  persons  to  the 
scenes  of  the  narratives,  and  treated  to 
those  pictures  in  which  the  author  excels. 
The  Heights  itself,  the  old  north-country 
minor-house,  is  made  intensely  real  to 
us,  but  not  more  so  than  the  central 
figure  of  the  story,  who,  believing  himself 
alone  one  night,  throws  open  the  lattice, 
and  cries  with  terrible  anguish  —  "  Cathy  ! 
oh,  my  heart's  darling.  Hear  me  this 
once.  Catherine,  at  last !  "  Then  his 
history  is  recapitulated,  by  one  who  wit- 
nessed his  life  in  all  its  stages  ;  and  in 
the  passage  where  Catherine  informs  her 
nurse  that  she  has  promised  to  marry 
Edgar  Linton,  but  ought  not  to  have 
done  so,  we  get  the  following  example  of 
concentrated  force  :  — 

I  have  no  more  business  to  marry  Edgar 
Linton  than  I  have  to  be  in  Heaven.  But  it 
would  degrade  me  to  marry  Heathcliff  now  ; 
so  he  shall  never  know  how  I  love  him,  and 
that  not  because  he's  handsome,  Nelly,  but 
because  he's  more  myself  than  I  am.  What- 
ever our  souls  are  made  of,  his  and  mine  are 
the  same ;  and  Linton's  is  as  differerit  as 
moonbeams  from  lightning,  or  frost  from  fire. 
.  .  .  Who  is  to  separate  us  ?  they'll  meet  the 
fate  of  Milo.  I  cannot  express  it ;  but  surely 
you  and  everybody  have  a  notion  that  there  is, 
or  should  be,  an  existence  of  yours  beyond 
you.     What  were  the  use  of  my  creation  if  I 
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were  entirely  contained  here  ?  My  great  mis- 
eries in  this  world  have  been  Heathclift's 
miseries,  and  I  watched  and  felt  each  from  the 
beginning  ;  my  great  thought  in  living  is  him- 
self. If  all  else  perished  and  he  remained,  / 
should  still  continue  to  be  ;  and  if  all  else  re- 
mained and  he  were  annihilated,  the  universe 
would  turn  to  a  mighty  stranger  ;  I  should  not 
seem  a  part  of  it.  My  love  for  Linton  is  like 
the  foliage  in  the  woods  :  time  will  change  it, 
Fm  well  aware,  as  winter  changes  the  trees. 
My  love  for  Heathcliff  resembles  the  eternal 
rocks  beneath :  a  source  of  little  visible  de- 
light, but  necessary.  Nelly,  I  (?OT  Heathcliff! 
He's  always,  always  in  my  mind ;  not  as  a 
pleasure  any  more  than  I  am  always  a  pleasure 
to  myself,  but  as  my  own  being. 

Then  comes  Catherine's  death  —  when 
she  asks  forgiveness  for  having  wronged 
him,  and  Heathcliff  answers,  "  Kiss  me 
again  ;  and  don't  let  me  see  your  eyes  !  I 
forgive  what  you  h'ave  done  to  me.  I 
love  7ny  murderer  —  but  yours!  How 
can  I  ? "  The  tale  of  woe  proceecfs  ;  the 
despairing  man  longing  for  the  dead, 
until  at  last  he  faces  death,  and  being 
asked  if'he  will  have  the  minister,  replies 
—  "I  tell  you  I  have  nearly  attained  my 
Heaven  ;  and  that  of  others  is  altogether 
unvalued  and  uncoveted  by  me."  He 
then  sleeps  beside  her :  the  tragedy  of 
eighteen  years  is  Complete.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  on  the  question  whether 
such  a  book  as  Wiithering  Heights  ought 
to  be  written,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  her- 
self felt  impelled  to  utter  some  words  of 
defence  for  it.  Where  the  mind  is 
healthy  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  but  there  are 
possibly  organizations  upon  whom  it 
might  exercise  a  baleful  influence.  With 
regard  to  the  drawing  of  Heathcliff,  Cur- 
rer  Bell  scarcely  thought  the  creation  of 
such  beings  justifiable,  but  she  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  the  writer  who  possesses 
the  creative  gift  owns  something  of  which 
he  is  not  always  master  —  something  that, 
at  times,  strangely  wills  and  works  for 
itself."  We  are  afraid  that  if  this  opinion 
were  pushed  to  its  logical  issues  it  would 
be  found  incapable  of  being  supported.  A 
multiplication  of  such  books  as  Wuther- 
ing Heights  without  corresponding  genius 
would  be  a  lamentable  thing,  no  doubt ; 
yet,  while  we  cannot  defend  it  altogether 
possibly  as  it  stands,  we  should  regret 
never  having  seen  it,  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  powerful  productions 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature. 

Anne  Bronte,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
sisters,  was  unlike  Charlotte  and  Emily 
in  disposition  and  mental  constitution. 
She  was  not  so  vigorous,  and  seemed 
more  dependent  upon   the  sympathy  of 
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others.  These  characteristics  are  appar- 
ent in  her  works,  though  in  her  principal 
novel  there  are  touches  which  almost 
remind  one  of  Emily.  She  was,  never- 
theless, deficient  in  the  energy  which 
distinguished  her  sisters,  and  was  alto- 
gether frailer  in  body,  and  more  tender 
and  serene  in  spirit.  The  devotional 
element  in  her  nature  was  very  strong, 
as  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  her 
poems.  Her  sensitiveness  was  great, 
and  apt  to  be  wounded  by  the  bitter 
experiences  she  was  called  upon  to  en- 
dure as  one  of  the  class  of  ill-treated 
individuals  called  governesses.  Some  of 
these  experiences  she  has  commemorated 
in  her  story  Agnes  Grey,  which,  however, 
shows  no  notable  powers  of  penetration 
and  insight  such  as  the  world  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  in  the  authors 
bearing  the  cognomen  of  Bell.  It  is  the 
most  inferior  of  all  the  works  written  by 
the  sisters,  though  interesting  in  many 
aspects.  Possessed  of  a  less  determined 
will  than  Emily,  Anne  Bronte  bore  her 
sufferings  patiently,  and  as  the  hour  of 
dissolution  approached,  the  terrors  which 
had  bound  her  spirit  were  dissipated,  and 
she  passed  away,  we  are  assured,  in  a 
calm  and  triumphant  manner.  Her  last 
verses  are  most  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
and  worked  out  with  considerable  skill. 
It  is  a  curious  question  how  this  gentle 
woman,  nevertheless,  came  to  write  such 
a  narrative  as  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell 
Hall,  which  in  some  of  its  details  is  more 
offensive  and  repulsive  than  the  great 
pilcede  resistance  of  her  next  elder  sister. 
The  drunken  orgies  of  Mr.  Huntingdon 
and  his  companions  cannot  fail  to  be  dis- 
gusting to  the  reader,  vivid  though  the 
relation  may  be  in  colour.  Most  proba- 
bly that  portion  of  the  story  was  sug- 
gested by  the  sad  practical  acquaintance 
the  author  had  been  compelled  to  make 
of  the  effects  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
in  her  brother  Branwell.  The  sorrow 
entailed  by  his  conduct  weighed  upon  her 
deeply,  and  she  gave  relief  to  her  feeUngs 
by  picturing  the  sin  with  all  its  hideous 
consequences  and  deformity  through  the 
medium  of  fiction.  It  might  be  that  she 
had  hope  such  a  revelation  would  be  ef- 
fective for  good,  and  certainly  all  who 
read  the  story  cannot  but  be  affected  by 
that  wretched  portion  of  it  devoted  to 
the  delineation  of  a  drunkard.  It  is  the 
strongest,  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
volume,  and  the  mystery  of  its  production 
by  such  a  pure  soul  as  Anne  Bronte's 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
we  have  assumed.    The  love  of  Gilbert 


Markham  for  the  attractive  and  clever 
widow  is  a  delightful  episode,  and  excel- 
lently told,  and  the  closing  chapters  go 
very  far  to  redeem  the  unpleasantness  we 
were  compelled  to  encounter  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  As  with  Emily,  Anne 
Bronte's  strong  point  as  a  novehst  was 
in  the  delineation  of  one  grand  master 
passion  from  the  moment  when  it  en- 
tered into  the  soul  to  the  time  when  it 
assumed  complete  and  undisputed  pos- 
session of  it.  We  see  this  tyranny  of 
passion  in  Heathcliff ;  we  behold  the 
tyranny  again  in  another  direction  in  Mr. 
Huntingdon.  In  both  cases,  however,  it 
is  finally  left  with  as  repulsive  an  appear- 
ance as  the  graphic  pencils  of  the  artists 
v/ere  able  to  command.  No  one  can 
affirm  that  vice  is  ever  winked  at :  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  drawn  without  cloak  or 
veil,  in  order  that  its  devotees  may  be 
ashamed,  or  that  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  its  victims  may  be  arrested 
and  appalled.  Such,  we  take  it,  is  the 
great  lesson  of  The  Te7tant  of  Wildfell 
Hall,  and  readers,  even  without  sympa- 
thy for  the  author,  would  be  unjust  to 
affirm  that  the  lesson  is  not  taught  with 
sufficient  distinctiveness  and  force. 
There  are  some  things  which  only  need 
to  be  described  to  be  abhorred  ;  and  this 
feehng  probably  led  to  the  production  of 
the  work  just  alluded  to. 

Of  the  little  volume  of  poetry  written 
conjointly  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell,  and  published  before  their  prose 
works,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  ex- 
cept that  it  might  teach  a  lesson  to  some 
of  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
best  inspiration  after  all  is  to  be  derived 
from  contact  with  Nature  herself.  Many 
of  these  verses  are  not  only  Wordsworth- 
ian  in  their  simplicity  of  expression, 
but  also  in  their  reverent  feehng  for  the 
Great  Teacher  of  all  true  poets.  They 
are  rills  which  spring  from  the  best 
source  of  inspiration,  and,  whilst  they  do 
not  lose  the  idiosyncracies  of  their  re- 
spective authors,  are  all  imbued  with 
intense  love  of  outward  beauty,  and 
breathe  of  the  native  heath  upon  which 
they  were  in  most  part  written.  The 
poems  which  bear  traces  of  the  highest 
flight  of  immagination  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  Ellis  Bell.  Her  genius  here 
attains  a  more  refined  expression,  with- 
out losing  anything  of  its  power.  In  sev- 
eral instances  she  has  surrounded  an  old 
subject  with  new  and  delightful  interest, 
and  even  where  her  choice  has  fallen 
upon  more  sombre  subjects,  the  original- 
ity is  so  great  that  we  are  lost  in  admi- 
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ration,  and  enter  fully  into  the  theme, 
glad  of  the  new  thoughts  even  when  the 
old  theme,  per  se,  has  no  charms  for  us. 
Amongst  the  many  fine  things  which  have 
been  said  of  Memory,  where  are  there 
four  lines  which  concentrate  so  much  re- 
gret as  are  found  embedded  in  this  utter- 
ance ?  — 

I  dare  not  let  it  languish, 
Dare   not   indulge   in   memory's    rapturous 
pain; 
Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  anguish, 
How  could  I  taste  the  empty  world  again  ? 

This  is  no  maundering  of  a  simply  senti- 
mental spirit,  but  the  outcome  of  a  soul 
that  had  suffered,  and  had  not  lost  its 
strength,  though  a  deep  sorrow  encom- 
passed it,  and  obscured  its  vision.  There 
was  not  the  light  that  shone  in  the  old 
days,  and  the  regret  that  has  overtaken 
many  a  heart  formed  a  truthful  and  fine 
utterance  in  one  who  was  gifted  with  a 
power  of  expression  beyond  her  fellows. 
But  the  last  lines  which  this  wonderfully- 
gifted  woman  ever  wrote  strike  us  as  be- 
ing specially  note-worthy.  They  are  an 
address  to  the  Deity  :  space  fails  us  to 
quote  them  all,  but  as  a  specimen  of  their 
strength  we  may  give  the  following  :  — 

Vain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men's  hearts;  unutterably  vain; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds, 
Or  idlest  paths  amid  the  boundless  main.' 

To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  Thine  infinity. 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gone, 
And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be, 

And  Thou  wert  left  alone. 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

There  is  not  room  for  death. 
Nor  atom  that  His  might  could  render  void; 

Thou,  thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 
And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed. 

We  will  not  stay  to  investigate  the  theol- 
ogy of  this  passage,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
poetic  vigour  it  is  well  worthy  of  reprint- 
ing. The  poems  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
strike  us  as  being  the  least  excellent  in 
the  collection.  Correct  as  they  are  in 
sentiment  and  expression,  they  lack 
the  emphasis  to  be  perceived  in  those  of 
her  sisters.  The  probability  is  that 
while  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte  would  have 
attained  considerable  eminence  as  poets, 
Charlotte  would  have  wasted  her  powers 
on  a  branch  of  literature  to  which  she 
was  not  quite  adapted.  In  the  case  of 
Emily,  the  brief,  decisive,  epigrammatic 
form  of  expression  suited  her  genius,  just  I 
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as  the  devotional  cadence  suited  that  of 
Anne,  but  Charlotte  had  better  scope  in 
a  more  didactic  and  extended  style.  One 
spirit  breathes  through  the  poems  of 
Acton  Bell  —  that  which  animates  the 
trembling  suppliant  appealing  to  Heaven. 
They  are  all  a  single  cry  couched  in  dif- 
ferent, but  exquisite  language,  the  cry  of 
a  dependant  for  guidance  by  a  Sovereign 
hand.  The  moods  may  differ,  but  the 
substance  of  the  soul's  aspiration  is  the 
same,  and  there  are  few  sweeter  religious 
poems  than  that  which  contains  the  last 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  Acton  Bell.  The 
verses  are  so  well  known  that  we  refrain 
from  reproducing  them  ;  but  they  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  author,  and  form  a 
touching  farewell  to  a  world  in  which  she 
could  never  be  said  to  have  been  at 
home. 

With  regard  to  the  position  which  the 
Brontes  occupy  amongst  authors,  we  ex- 
press ourselves  with  some  diffidence. 
In  summing  up  their  general  merits,  and 
pronouncing  upon  their  works,  it  must 
be  done  as  a  whole,  and  with  no  singling 
out  of  particular  excellences.  So,  whilst 
Charlotte  Bronte  infinitely  eclipses  nov- 
elists of  the  highest  reputation  in  isolated 
qualities  —  such  as  those  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  point  out  —  it  must  be 
confessed  that  when  we  speak  of  her  as 
the  artist  it  cannot  be  as  pertaining  to 
the  very  highest  rank.  Her  genius  is 
intense,  but  not  broad,  and  it  is  breadth 
alone  which  distinguishes  the  loftiest 
minds.  ■  But  if  she  fails  to  attain  the 
standard  of  the  few  writers  who  have 
been  uplifted  by  common  consent  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  she  is  the  equal 
of  any  authors  of  the  second  rank.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  predict,  in  fact,  that 
many  meretricious  works  which  have 
been  commended  for  public  admiration 
will  lose  in  popularity,  while  those  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  will  in- 
crease. It  is  impossible  for  two  of  the 
works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  to  fall  out  of 
our  literature.  They  have  been  stamped 
as  genuine  gold  and  will  keep  continually 
in  circulation.  Works  which  fail  to  pass 
this  ordeal  are  those  which  are  either 
weak  or  false  ;  these  are  both  strong  and 
true.  We  obtain  from  the  author  of 
Jane  Eyre  no  multitude  of  characters, 
but  those  we  do  get  we  become  closely 
familiar  with  —  and  one  being  of  veritable 
flesh  and  blood  is  worth  a  thousand  in- 
substantial imitations.  The  novels  deal 
with  no  particular  forms  of  religious  be- 
lief, or  social  questions,  which  the  author 
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would  doubtless  but  have  regarded  as 
accidents  of  which  she  cared  to  take  no 
account;  and  hence  we  may  affirm  that 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  her  works 
would  read  as  freshly  as  when  they  first 
made  their  appearance.  It  was  humanity 
she  strove  to  produce  ;  not  its  creeds, 
crotchets,  or  peculiarities  ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  labour  will  trium- 
phantly stand  the  test  of  time.  The 
inner  life  of  a  soul  is  very  much  the  same 
in  all  ages.  Its  hopes,  its  fears,  and 
its  joys  do  not  change  with  the  chang- 
ing seasons  and  the  revolving  years. 
Ages  pass  away,  and  those  writers  and 
writings  which  have  only  appealed  to 
transient  phases  of  thought  or  particular 
changes  of  society  are  swept  away  as  by 
a  resistless  current,  whilst  those  who 
defy  the  potency  of  the  waves  are  the 
gifted  few  who  have  shown  the  genuine 
power  of  interpreting  nature,  or  of  deal- 
ing with  the  passions  of  the  human  heart. 


From  The  Globe. 
PERSIAN    ETIQUETTE    AND    PECULIAR- 
ITIES. 

•  It  is  singular  how  little  we  know  about 
Persian  manners  and  customs,  consider- 
ing how  long  we  have  held  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  King  of  Kings.  Yet 
the  subject  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  es- 
pecially at  the  present  moment.  The 
Persian  tongue  has  long  been  the  lan- 
guage of  Oriental  diplomatists,  and  Per- 
sian etiquette  is  remarkable  for  its  elab- 
oration. Indeed,  Persia  is  now  almost 
the  only  country  where  Oriental  etiquette 
is  kept  up  in  all  its  ancient  purity. 

The  customs  of  the  Court  of  the  pres- 
ent Shah  are  very  different  from  those 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated Futteh  Ali  Shah,  who  died  in 
1835.  When  he  took  his  mid-day  meal, 
or  dinner,  he  used  first  of  all  to  seat  him- 
self and  taste  some  of  the  dishes  ;  then, 
on  a  given  signal,  his  wives  came  in  and 
stood  round  the  room.  At  the  same  time 
the  princes,  his  sons  and  grandsons,  were 
summoned  from  the  ante-chamber,  and 
stood  round  the  table-cloth  without  saying 
a  word.  On  a  signal  from  the  Shah  they 
squatted  down  in  their  appointed  places, 
and  silently  proceeded  to  eat.  The  dish- 
es which  stood  next  them  might  be  to 
their  tastes  or  the  contrary,  but  it  was 
not.  etiquette  to  ask  for  anything,  or  to 
help  themselves  from  a  dish  at  a  distance. 
The    Shah    only    spoke    to    the    senior 


prince,  who  sat  by  his  side.  During  the 
whole  time  his  Majesty's  favourite  wife 
remained  seated  behind  him.  Every 
now  and  then  the  Shah  would  shove  a 
handful  of  food  into  her  mouth,  and  as 
his  handfuls  were  remarkably  large,  the 
poor  creature  was  nearly  choked.  When 
the  time  allotted  for  the  repast  expired, 
the  princes  rose  and  quitted  the  room 
without  washing  their  hands,  for  this 
indispensable  termination  to  an  Eastern 
meal  is  not  permitted  to  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  The  Shah  himself 
used  to  hnger  over  his  dinner  after  their 
departure,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  Sometimes  of  an 
evening  gambling  would  take  place  in 
his  apartments.  Of  course,  it  was  eti- 
quette to  lose  to  his  Majesty,  and  more- 
over it  was  the  custom  for  one-tenth  of  all 
winnings  to  go  to  the  Shah,  who  placed 
them  in  a  vessel  shaped  like  a  duck. 
Consequently  nearly  all  the  ready  cash  in 
the  assembly  had  by  the  end  of  the  sit- 
ting taken  one  direction,  and  the  Shah, 
shaking  his  singular  cash-box,  would  ob- 
serve laughingly,  "  The   King's  bird  has 


been  fortunate  to-night." 


In  George  the 


Third's  reign  gambling  used  on  stated 
occasions  to  take  place  at  St.  James's, 
but  it  was  the  groom  porter,  not  the  Sov- 
ereign, who  profited  by  the  transaction. 

Among  other  customs  enforced  by  eti- 
quette is  the  rule  that  where  a  superior 
dines  with  an  inferior  the  latter  brings  in 
the  first  dish  himself,  a  practice  not  with- 
out precedent  at  Western  courts.  The 
bringing  in  a  dish  is,  however,  in  Persia 
no  light  undertaking,  and  requires  con- 
siderable skill,  strength,  and  practice,  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed is,  especially  at  court,  strictly 
prescribed.  The  dish  or  tray  must  be 
held  at  arm's  length,  carried  perfectly 
horizontally,  and  deposited  precisely  in 
the  right  place  at  once.  Some  ludicrous 
stories  are  related  about  this  practice. 
One  old  gentleman  with  a  magnificent 
beard  had  to  bring  in  a  large  tray  con- 
taining several  dishes,  and  place  it  in 
front  of  the  Shah.  The  tray  was  heavy, 
the  bearer  was  feeble,  and,  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  just  as  he  was  about  to  deposit 
it  a  candle,  which  he  had  not  observed, 
set  fire  to  his  magnificent  beard.  For  a 
moment  he  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
perplexity.  To  put  down  the  tray  else- 
where than  in  its  appointed  place,  an 
operation  which  required  some  dehbera- 
tion,  was  out  of  the  question.  To  allow 
his  cherished  beard  to  be  consumed  was 
also  impossible.     He  was   equal  to  the 
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occasion,  and  plunging  his  flaming  beard 
into  a  dish  of  curds  which  stood  on  the 
tray  he  cahnly  completed  his  task,  amidst 
the  applause  and  amusement  of  the  be- 
holders. 

All  marks  of  respect  are  observed  by 
the  Persians  with  the  utmost  punctilious- 
ness and  exactitude.  On  the  Shah  enter- 
ing the  throne-room  on  a  State  occasion 
and  seating  himself,  an  official  shouts 
out,  "  He  has  passed  ! "  and  all  present 
bow  by  stooping  the  body  and  placing 
the  palms  of  the  hands  lightly  on  the 
knees.  The  "eye  of  the  State"  then 
walks  backwards  from  the  Shah,  and, 
moving  down  the  assembly,  gives  hand- 
fuls  of  silver  coins  from  a  golden  salver. 
Inferior  officers  distribute  sherbet  from 
jewelled  cups  and  bowls  of  rare  china. 
The  next  incident  is  the  recital  by  a  Mula 
of  the  prayer  for  the  sovereign,  and  the 
whole  affair  winds  up  with  an  ode  spoken 
by  the  Poet  Laureate.  Such  is  an  ab- 
stract of  Mr.  Eastwick's  description  of  a 


reception  by  the  present  Shah  some 
eleven  years  ago.  His  Majesty  will  not, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  disappointed  on  find- 
ing, when  he  attends  the  ball  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  on  Wednesday  next,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invokes  no 
blessing  on  the  Queen,  and  that  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson does  not  open  his  mouth. 

The  jewels  of  the  Shah  are,  as  we  can 
judge  for  ourselves,  magnificent,  but  this 
is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  custom  in  Persia  for  anyone  save 
the  sovereign  to  wear  jewels.  Another 
pecuHarity  in  Persian  court  life  is  that  on 
state  occasions  no  one  save  the  Shah 
himself  is  mounted. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  Shah  is  not  the  first  royal  Persian 
who  has  visited  London.  His  predeces- 
sors were  three  Persian  princes  who, 
having  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion,  fled 
here  in  1835  to  implore  the  intercession 
of  the  British  Government.  They  were 
not,  however,  received  as  public  guests. 


We  understand  that  a  volume  of  very  great 
interest  has  recently  been  acquired  for  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,  namely,  one  of 
the  rarest  works  of  Tyndale,  the  great  Re- 
former, and  first  translator  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  modern  English.  It  is  entitled, 
"  The  Exposition  of  the  Fyrste  Epistle  of  Seynt 
Jhon,  with  a  Prologge  before  it :  by  W.  T." 
There  is  no  place  of  imprint  mentioned,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
printed  at  Antwerp,  and  the  date  of  publica- 
tion is  given  at  the  end  as  "  the  yere  of  our 
lorde,  1 531,  in  September."  Tyndale  was 
then  living  at  Antwerp,  and  a  copy  of  this 
very  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Vaughan, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  English 
Government  to  watch  over  Tyndale's  move- 
ments, and,  if  possible,  inveigle  him  to  return 
to  England.  Vaughan  sent  the  book  to  Crom- 
well, requesting  him  to  lay  it  before  the  King, 
which  we  presume  \\a.s  done.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  "  Confutacyon  of  Tyn- 
dale's Answere,"  alludes  to  it  in  the  following 
sarcastic  and  bitter  terms  :  *'  Then  we  have  fro 
Tyndale  the  fyrste  pystle  of  Saynte  John  in 
suche  wyse  expowned,  that  I  dare  say  that 
blessed  Apostle  rather  then  his  holy  wordes 
were  in  suche  a  sense  byleved  of  all  Crysten 
people  hadde  lever  his  pystle  hadde  never 
been  put  in  wrytynge."  The  animosity  shown 
by  Sir  Thomas  More  towards  Tyndale  was  of 
the  most  intense  kind,  and  he  used  every  ex- 
ertion to  get  him  into  his  power  with  a  view  to 


having  him  burnt  as  a  heretic,  to  such  lengths 
was  the  odium  theologicu7n  carried  in  those 
days  !  The  copy  of  Tyndale's  work  thus  se- 
cured for  our  great  public  library  is  of  the 
first  edition,  and  is  believed  to  be  unique. 
Copies  of  a  later  edition  are  in  the  Bodleian 
and  the  Cathedral  Library  at  St.  Paul's,  but 
there  was  no  copy  of  either  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum until  the  recent  purchase  was  effected. 

Athenaeum. 


AGAINST  THE  TIDE. 

'Tis  sweet  to  float  along  the  flowing  tide, 
The  water's  soothing  melody  around, 
And  unseen  harps  with  notes  of  dulcet  sound 
Lulling  the  ear  as  down  the  stream  we  glide, 
And  all  of  beautiful  and  fair  to  see. 

And  balmy  winds  blowing  upon  the  brow, 
And  all  is  well  if  left  as  it  is  now. 
But  let  the  brave  clear  thinker  strive  to  free 
Earth's    groaning    spirits  from   their  galling 
chain. 
And,   like   a  shipwrecked  sailor  far  from 
shore. 
Upon  a  raft  amid  the  surging  main, 

He  hears  the  warning  of  the  breaker's  roar, 
And,  should  he  drift  into  some  smiling  bay, 
Fierce-visaged  warriors  motion  him  away. 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  MARY    POWELL." 

Oh  no!  the  place  is  not  the  same,  beneath  its 

sheltering  hill, 
Though   country  lanes   around  it  wind,  and 

tempt  the  wanderer  still. 
And  though  the  rustic  church's  chime  repeats 

its  ding-ding-dong, 
To  urge  the  loiterer  wasting  time  with,  *'  Come, 

John,  come  along! " 
Although  the  windmill  land  and  hill  to-day's 

pedestrian  greet, 
And  though  the  burrow  roses  still  spring  un- 
derneath his  feet. 
And  though  the  field  that's  last  but  one,  not 

under  water  now. 
Has  stepping-stones  across,  that  run  o'er  what 

w^as  once  a  slough. 
And  periwinkles  from  the  edge,  outside  the 

vicarage  gate. 
And  sunflowers  overtop  the  hedge  where  once 

we  used  to  wait, 
"While  from  the  study  overhead  was   uttered 

blithe  good  morrow. 
Infectious  in  its  cheerfulness,  and  deadly  foe 

to  sorrow. 

Ah  me!  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  churchway 

path  we  trod. 
Linked  arm  in  arm  with  those  we  loved,  to- 
wards the  house  of  God, 
And  full   of  sweet   and  serious  thought,  we 

passed  with  filling  eyes 
The  flower- covered  grave  wherein  our  darling 

sister  lies. 
And  those  were  good  preparatives  for  sweet 

and  serious  prayer,  — 
A  dear  one  in  the  churchyard,  and  so  many 

dear  ones  there; 
And  easier  seemed  the  precepts,  "  Little  flock, 

love  one  another," 
"Do  good,  and   hope  for   no  return,"  "Let 

each  forgive  his  brother." 
And,  sanctified  by  love  and  faith,  our  spirits 

closer  grew. 
As  homeward,  after  evening  prayer,  we  rever- 
ently withdrew; 
And  memories  compared  of  what  we  heard  our 

pastor  say 
Formed  the  manner  of  communing  that  we 

held  upon  our  way, 
Rendered  dearer  by  his  blessing,  and  some 

brief,  sweet  precept,  meant 
To  dwell  within  us  silently,  as  o'er  the  fields 

we  went. 
Such  as  e'en  yet  float  around  us,  like  some  old 

melodious  hymn, 
"  Remember  Nicodemus,  and  be  teachable  like 

him." 
They  did  their  work,  in  part,  at  least,  but  now 

his  voice  has  fled, 
And  we  will  not  weep  him  more,  nor  seek  the 

living  with  the  dead.  * 

Golden  Hours. 

*  The  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Prebendary  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, and  for  fifty-four  years  vicar  of  Penally,  Pem- 
brokeshire, died  May  9th,  1873,  deeply  regretted. 


SPRING  WORSHIP. 

As  some  fond  mother  loves  to  run, 
And  in  her  darling's  cradle  peep, 
And  feast  upon  him  in  his  sleep, 

And  finds  her  doting  never  done; 

To  watch  his  blossomhood  expand; 

Detect  fresh  beauties  every  day; 

Nor  lets  an  hour  slip  away 
Without  some  favour  from  her  hand  ■ 


So  I,  when  Candlemas  is  o'er, 
And  leaden  days  of  gloomy  cheer, 
Delight  to  watch  the  budding  year, 

To  see  it  flourish  more  and  more. 


I  think  it  then  a  natural  sin  — 

When  shooting  germs  begin  to  prick. 
And  rubies  gem  the  budding  quick  — 

A  kind  of  crime  to  stay  within. 

Then  daily  I  frequent  the  lane. 

And  where  the  crystal  runlets  rise; 
And  thank  God  for  his  balmy  skies, 

And  feast  upon  the  fair  champaign; 

Watch  lovingly  the  growth  of  green, 
From  lattice-work  to  copious  shroud; 
And  every  flight  of  featheiy  cloud; 

And  every  aspect  of  the  scene; 

The  fallows,  mellowing  richly  dark; 

The  woodlands,  purpling  every  hill; 

The  flying  bows;  the  bickering  rill; 
The  heavens,  inviting  up  the  lark. 

The  woodland  violet,  white  or  blue; 

The  native  topaz  of  the  bank; 

Assailed  from  heavens  on  either  flank 
By  wild  wood-music,  fluting  through; 

The  snowdrop  with  its  airy  bell; 
•  The  crocus  with  its  golden  cup; 
The  dainty  cowslip  starting  up; 
The  daisy  meek,  in  many  a  dell. 

The  spiritual  lilies  of  the  vale; 

The  spotted  foxglove,  quaint  of  hue; 

The  classic  hyacinth  steeped  in  dew; 
The  pansy,  lady  of  the  dale. 

For  thy  sworn  lover.  Spring,  am  I; 
I  watch  thee  with  assiduous  love, 
Crowned  from  eternal  founts  above, 

My  heart  is  something  like  thy  sky. 

And  in  thine  eyes  I  get  a  gleam, 
A  gleam  of  everlasting  youth; 
Ah  me,  the  imperishable  truth. 

The  purity  and  deathless  dream! 

Chambers'  Journal. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
MONTROSE. 

In  a  recent  drama  on  John  Hampden, 
the  hero  speaks  thus  of  Charles  I. :  — 

O  that  he  were  a  tyrant  bold  as  bad! 
His  subtle  vice  is  so  like  princeliest  virtue, 
That  princely  hearts  will  shed  their  blood  for 
him. 

This  ex  post  facto  prophecy  applies 
with  special  force  to  Falkland  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Scotland  to  Montrose. 
"  The  noblest  of  all  the  Cavaliers,"  Mont- 
rose has  been  called  ;  "  an  accomplished, 
gallant-hearted,  splendid  man  ;  what  one 
may  call  the  Hero-Cavalier."  In  the 
crowd  of  striking  figures  that  occupy  the 
stage  of  the  Revolution,  there  is  no  one 
so  romantically  brilliant  as  Montrose  ; 
no  one  so  picturesquely  relieved  against 
other  figures  that  move  amid  the  sad  and 
stormful  grandeurs  of  the  time.  Those 
contrasted  types  of  character  which  have 
been  so  well  .marked  in  Scottish  history 
as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  Europe,  — 
the  cold,  cautious,  forecasting  type,  the 
impetuous  and  perfervid  type,  —  were 
never  so  finely  opposed  as  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  deep-thoughted,  melancholy 
Argyle,  and  the  impulsive  and  intrepid 
Montrose. 

James  Graham,  fifth  Earl  and  first 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  born  in  161 2, 
in  one  of  his  father's  castles,  near  the 
town  of  that  name.  The  Grahams  were 
among  the  most  ancient  and  honourable 
families  of  Scotland.  Tradition  talks  of 
a  Graham  scaling,  in  the  cause  of  old 
Caledonia,  the  Roman  wall  between 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  with  clearer  ac- 
cents of  a  Graham  who  was  the  trustiest 
and  best-beloved  of  the  friends  of  Wal- 
lace, — 

Mente  manuque  potens,  et  Vallae  fidus  Acha- 
tes, — 

who  sleeps,  beneath  a  stone  bearing  this 
inscription,  in  the  old  Church  of  Falkirk, 
near  the  field  on  which  he  fell.  History, 
taking  up  the  tale  from  tradition,  informs 
us  that  one  ancestor  of  Montrose  died, 
sword  in  hand,  at  Flodden,  and  another 
at  Pinkie.  His  grandfather  was  High 
Treasurer  to  James  I.  ;  then  Chancellor  ; 
finally  Viceroy  of  Scotland.     His  father 


was  President  of  Council,  and  in  1604 
and  1606  carried  the  Great  Seal  as  one  of 
the  foremost  noblea  of  Scotland  in  the 
Parliaments  held  at  Perth,  when  the  no- 
bility rode  in  state.  This  Lord,  who 
in  his  youth  was  hot  and  headstrong,  had 
subsided,  long  before  the  birth  of  his  son 
James,  into  a  quiet  country  gentleman, 
vigilantly  managing  bis  estates.  He  was 
possessed  of  great  baronies  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Perth,  Sterling,  Dumbarton,  and 
Forfar,  and  had  exact  ideas  as  to  the 
number  of  oxen  to  hi«  ploughs,  of  pun- 
cheons of  wine  in  his  cellars,  of  sacks  of 
corn  in  his  granaries.  He  was  an  invet- 
erate smoker,  perpetually  investing  in 
tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  attracted  notice  from 
the  sensitive  dislike  with  which  his  son 
shrank  from  the  slightest  smell  of  to- 
bacco. 

Lord  James,  as  from  his  infancy  he  was 
called,  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of 
six.  Margaret,  the  eldest  of  his  sisters, 
was  married  to  Lord  Napier  of  Merchis- 
ton,  son  of  the  di  .coverer  of  logarithms  ; 
and  the  brother-in-law,  a  man  of  parts 
and  character,  exerted  a  great  influence 
on  Montrose  in  his  youth.  Two  of  his 
sisters  appear  to  have  been  younger  than 
himself.  He  must  have  been  a  beautiful 
boy.  The  pride  of  his  father,  the  pet  of 
his  mother  and  elder  sisters,  the  heir  to 
an  exalted  title  and  broad  lands,  he  was 
likely  to  feel  himself  from  childhood  an 
important  personage,  and  to  have  any 
seeds  of  ostentation,  vanity,  and  wilful- 
ness which  might  be  sown  in  his  nature 
somewhat  perilously  fostered. 

His  boyhood  was  favourable  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  the  generous  and 
chivalrous  virtues.  We  can  fancy  him 
scampering  on  his  pony  over  the  wide 
green  spaces  of  the  old  Scottish  land- 
scape, when  roads  were  still  few,  and  the 
way  from  one  of  his  father's  castles  to 
another  would  be  by  the  drove-roads,  or 
across  the  sward  and  the  heather.  Trav- 
elling, even  of  ladies  and  children,  was 
then  almost  universally  performed  on 
horseback.  Lord  James  had  two  ponies 
expressly  his  own,  and  we  hear  of  his 
fencing-swords  and  his  bow.  At  Glas- 
gow, whither  he  proceeded  to  study  at 
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twelve  years  of  age,  under  the  charge  of 
a  tutor  named  WiHiam  Forrett,  he  con- 
tinued to  ride,  fence,  and  practise  arch- 
ery. He  was  attended  by  a  valet  and  two 
young  pages  of  his  own  feudal  following, 
Willy  and  Mungo  Graham.  He  bad  a 
suit  of  green  camlet,  with  embroidered 
cloak,  and  his  two  pages  were  dressed  in 
red.  He  and  Forrett  rode  out  together. 
Lord  James  on  a  white  horse.  Among 
his  books  was  the  History  of  Geoffrey  de 
Bouillon,  and  one  of  his  .favourite  vol- 
umes was  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 
The  establishment  was  supplied  with 
"  manchets,"  the  white  bread  of  the 
period,  and  oatcake  and  herrings  were 
important  items  in  the  commissariat. 
These  particulars,  gleaned  by  Mr.  Mark 
Napier  from  memoranda  made  by  Forrett, 
enable  us  to  reaHze  with  vividness  the 
life  of  the  boy  Montrose  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Clyde  was  still  a  silvery  river  glancing  by 
the  quiet  town  that  clustered  round  the 
old  Cathedral  of  Glasgow. 

From  Glasgow  we  trace  him  to  St.  An- 
drews, where  he  matriculated  in  the  Uni- 
versity a  few  months  before  his  father's 
death.  He  was  fourteen  when  the  shrewd 
and  experienced  Earl,  whose  predomi- 
nance might  have  kept  him  beneficially  in 
the  shade,  and  exercised  an  influence  to 
chasten  and  concentrate  his  faculties, 
was  laid  in  the  family  vault.  From  this 
time  Montrose  appears  to  have  been  very 
much  lord  of  himself.  His  was  a  mind 
of  that  order  which  peculiarly  required, 
to  develop  its  utmost  strength,  all  thatt 
wise  men  mean  by  discipline.  To  devel- 
op its  utmost  strength  ;  not  necessarily 
to  develop  its  utmost  beauty  and  natural 
grace  and  splendour.  There  was  no 
malice,  or  guile,  or  cross-grained  self- 
will,  or  obstinate  badness  of  any  kind, 
in  young  Montrose.  He  accepted,  with 
open-hearted  welcome,  the  influence  of 
Forrett,  of  Napier,  of  every  worthy  friend 
or  teacher,  winning  and  retaining  through 
life  their  ardent  affection.  The  poetry, 
the  romance,  of  his  nature  bloomed  out 
in  frank  luxuriance.  But  the  gravity  and 
earnest  strength,  the  patient  thoughtful- 
ness,  thoroughness,  and  habit  of  com- 
prehensive intellectual  vision,  which  are 


indispensable  to  men  who  not  only  play  a 
briUiant  part  in  great  revolutions,  but 
regulate  and  mould  them,  were  never  his  ; 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  under  the 
authority  of  a  sagacious,  affectionate,  and 
determined  father,  he  might  not  have  at- 
tained them.  There  is  no  sign  that,  at 
college,  he  engaged  seriously  in  study. 
He  became  probably  a  fluent  Latinist, 
which  no  man  with  any  pretensions  to 
education  could  then  fail  to  be  ;  he  was 
fond  of  Caesar,  whose  Commentaries  he 
is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  in  his 
campaigns  ;  and  he  loved  all  books  of 
chivalrous  adventure  ;  but  we  hear  of  no 
study  that  imposed  self-denial,  or  re- 
quired severe  application.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished golf-player  and  archer.  There 
being  now  no  heir,  in  the  direct  Hne,  to 
the  earldom  and  estates,  he  was  coun- 
selled by  his  friends  to  marry  early,  and 
when  only  seventeen  led  to  the  altar 
Magdalene  Carnegie,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Southesk.  He  was  already  the 
father  of  two  boys  when,  on  attaining  his 
majority,  he  started  on  his  Continental 
travels  in  1633. 

For  three  years  he  remained  abroad,  in 
France  and  Italy.  He  made  himself,  say 
his  panegyrists,  "perfect  in  the  acade- 
mies ; "  learned  "  as  much  mathematics 
as  is  required  for  a  soldier  "  (rather  less 
probably  than  Count  Moltke  might  pre- 
scribe) ;  conversed  with  celebrites,  poHti- 
cal  and  erudite  ;  and  devoted  himself  by 
preference  to  the  study  of  great  men. 
Doubtless  these  were  years  of  eager 
observation,  of  eager  and  rapid  acquisi- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  already  im- 
pressed a  wide  circle  with  the  idea  of 
his  superiority,  and  he  was  prone  to 
accept  the  highest  estimate  which  his 
flatterers  formed  of  him. 

Returning  from  the  continent  in  1636, 
he  presented  himself  at  Court.  Charles 
received  him  coldly,  and  he  was  hurt. 
There  is  no  need  to  believe  with  Mr.  Na- 
pier that  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  elab- 
orately plotted  to  prevent  his  acquiring 
influence  with  the  King.  Clarendon's  re- 
mark respecting  Charles,  that  he  "  did  not 
love  strangers  nor  very  confident  men," 
accounts  for  what  happened.  A  dash  of 
ostentation  and  self-confidence  was  con- 
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spicuously  present  in  Montrose  ;  and,  as 
his  sister  Catherine  was  known  to  be  at 
this  time  lurking  in  London  in  an  adul- 
terous connection  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  it  may  have  occurred  to  the  King 
that  it  would  be  not  unbecomi'ng  in  the 
young  gentleman  to  carry  less  sail. 

In  Scotland  he  found  himself  a  person 
of  consequence.  He  was  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  nobility,  his  estates  were 
large,  his  connection  extensive  ;  and  there 
was  a  general  persuasion  that  he  was  ca- 
pable of  great  things.  It  was  of  high 
importance  to  secure  such  a  man  to  the 
popular  cause,  and  Montrose  was  not  in- 
disposed to  throw  himself  into  the  move- 
ment. The  scheme  of  Thorough,  in  its 
two  branches  of  enslavement  in  Church 
and  State,  had  been  applied  to  the  Scot- 
tish Parhament  and  to  the  Scottish 
Church.  Mr.  Brodie,  whose  valuable 
work  on  our  Constitutional  History  has 
been,  perhaps,  too  much  thrown  in  the 
shade  by  Hallam,  points  out  the  grasping 
arbitrariness  with  which,  in  his  visit  to 
Scotland  in  1633,  Charles  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious  lib- 
erties of  Scotland.  On  returning  from 
his  travels  in  1636,  Montrose  became 
convinced  that  both  were  in  danger,  and 
with  all  that  was  best  in  the  intelligence 
and  most  fervent  in  the  religion  of  Scot- 
land, he  prepared  for  their  defence. 
Against  Thorough  the  National  Cove- 
nant of  1638  was  Scotland's  protest.  It 
corresponds,  in  its  essential  meaning, 
though  not  in  time,  to  the  impeachment 
of  Strafford  by  the  Commons  of  England. 
In  each  instance  the  respective  nations 
may  be  pronounced  unanimous.  Claren- 
don acted  with  Hampden  and  Pym  against 
Strafford  ;  Montrose  put  his  name  to  the 
National  Covenant  as  well  as  Argyle,  and 
sat  upon  the  same  Table,  or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  managing  committee,  of  Cove- 
nanting Nobles  with  Lothian  and  Rothes. 
Baillie  says  that  the  Covenanters  found  it 
difficult  to  "  guide  "  him  ;  but  this  arose, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  business,  not 
because  his  Covenanting  zeal  was  in  de- 
fect, but  because  he  would  do  things  in  a 
high-handed,  and  what  appeared  to  them 
an  imprudently  open  way.  The  Tables, 
for  example,  had  looked  after  the  Presby- 


terial  elections  to  the  Glasgow  Assembly 
of  1638  with  a  particularity  savouring 
rather  of  paternal  government  on  the 
modern  Imperial  type  than  of  a  govern- 
ment extemporized  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating,  as  one  chief  thing,  the  free- 
dom of  Presbyteries  in  Scotland.  This 
fact  turned  up  inopportunely  in  the  As- 
sembly itself,  through  the  awkwardness 
of  a  clerk,  who  blurted  out  the  name  of 
the  man  whom  one  of  the  Presbyteries 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Tables  to  return.  The  Rev.  David  Dick- 
son endeavored  to  explain,  hinting  that  the 
name  in  question  had  been  sent  down 
to  the  Presbytery  through  negligence. 
Montrose  would  not  countenance  even  so 
much  of  pious  guile.  He  started  to  his 
feet,  put  aside  canny  David's  explanation, 
and  declared  that  the  Tables  would  stand 
to  every  jot  of  what  they  had  written.  He 
had  no  secretiveness  in  his  nature,  and 
could  do  nothing  by  halves.  He  was  at 
this  time  a  resolute  and  even  an  enthusi- 
astic Covenanter. 

Partly,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  humour- 
ing and  leading  him,  partly,  also,  because 
they  knew  that  he  was  at  heart  true  to  the 
cause,  the  Covenanters  named  him  Gen- 
eralissimo of  the  army  which  proceeded 
to  Aberdeen  in  the  beginning  of  1639,  to 
check  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  was 
in  arms  in  the  royal  interest,  and  to  chas- 
tise the  anti-covenanting  town.  "  He  was 
accompanied  by  General  Alexander  Les- 
he,  nominally  his  Adjutant,  really  his 
instructor.  Montrose  took  his  first  prac- 
tical lessons  in  war  with  the  aptitude  of 
genius  born  for  the  field.  The  Aberdon- 
ians  and  the  Gordons  felt  the  weight  of 
his  hand,  and  the  Royalists  in  the  north- 
east of  Scotland  were  effectually  quelled  ; 
but  even  while  enforcing  the  Covenant  at 
the  sword-point,  he  proclaimed  that  his 
zeal  for  the  religious  liberties  of  Scotland 
was  not  more  honest  than  his  allegiance 
to  his  Sovereign  ;  and  there  sprung  up 
and  gradually  strengthened  in  him  the 
idea  that  Argyle  and  his' party  were  press- 
ing matters  too  far,  that  enough  had  been 
conceded  by  Charles,  and  that  the  day 
was  drawing  near  when  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  stand  for  the  Monarchy. 

In  point   of  fact,  sincere   as  was   the 
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Covenanting  zeal  of  Montrose,  it  was 
never  so  fervent  as  in  some  of  the  Cov- 
enanters. He  was  a  religious  man,  but 
his  religion  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  that  of  Cromwell,  Vane,  or  Argyle. 
With  them  religion  was  an  impassioned 
energy  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  ;  with  him 
it  was  the  devout  and  reverent  loyalty 
with  which  a  noble  nature  regards  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe.  If  the  main 
current  of  tendency  in  those  years  was 
religious,  —  if  the  main  factor  in  world- 
history  was  religious  earnestness,  —  the 
circumstance  that  Montrose  was  not  a 
supremely  religious  man,  would  account 
for  his  having  played  a  glittering  rather 
than  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution. 
Cardinal  de  Retz's  compliment  gives  the 
reason  why  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be  a  Scottish  Cromwell.  Cardinal 
de  Retz  pronounced  him  "the  solitary 
being  who  ever  realized  to  his  mind 
the  image  of  those  heroes  whom  the 
world  sees  only  in  the  biographies  of 
Plutarch."  A  Plutarchian  hero  was  out 
of  date  in  the  age  of  the  Puritans.  Mont- 
rose aspired  to  emulate  the  deeds  of 
Caesar  and  Alexander.  Cromwell  sought 
the  Lord  in  the  Psalms  of  David.  Add 
to  this  that,  in  comparison  with  Argyle 
and  the  best  heads  in  the  party,  Mont- 
rose was  deficient  in  judgment,  in  expe- 
rience, in  thorough  apprehension  of  the 
organic  facts  of  the  revolution.  His  lack 
of  judgment  is  demonstrated  by  his  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  views  of  Argyle 
and  Hamilton.  He  took  up  the  notion 
that  these  men  aimed  at  sovereignty. 
This,  as  the  sequel  proved,  was  an  hallu- 
cination. When  Charles  I.  was  struck 
down  and  not  yet  beheaded,  Hamilton 
did  not  attempt  to  set  the  Scottish  crown 
on  his  own  head,  but  lost  his  life  in  an 
effort  to  replace  it  and  that  of  England 
on  the  head  of  Charles.  When  Charles 
I.  was  dead,  Argyle  did  not  seize  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  which  would  have 
been  a  hopeful  enough  enterprise,  but 
staked  all  on  a  hopeless  attempt  to  I'egain 
for  Charles  II,  the  throne  of  Charles  I. 
The  motives  of  Argyle's  conduct,  at  the 
period  when  his  path  diverged  from  that 
of  Montrose,  are  sufficiently  clear.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  king, 
with  the  policy  and  projects  of  Laud  and 
Strafford,  with  the  wrongs  of  the  English 
Puritans  and  their  estimate  of  the  danger 
threatening  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  puerile  simplicity 
to  accept  the  professions  of  Charles  as 
an  adequate  guarantee  of  what  Scotland 
required  and  demanded.     Montrose,  ar- 


dent in  his  devotion  to  his  country  as 
Argyle,  had  never  conferred  with  Hamp- 
den, never  imbibed  from  the  English 
Puritans  their  invincible  distrust  of 
Charles. 

There  was  much  also  in  the  character 
of  Montrose  to  predispose  him  to  that 
lofty  but  somewhat  vague  idealization  of 
authority,  that  enthusiasm  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  long  line  of  kings,  that 
reverence  for  the  estabhshed  order  of 
things,  and  that  partly  aristocratic,  partly 
feminine  shrinking  from  the  coarser  and 
cruder  associations  of  democracy,  which 
constitute  the  poetry  of  modern  Toryism. 
Mr.  Mark  Napier  has  printed  an  essay 
by  Montrose,  brief  but  of  singular  in- 
terest, in  which  his  conception  of  kingly 
authority  and  popular  freedom,  and  of  the 
relation  between  the  two,  is  set  forth  with 
as  much  lucidity  as  is  common  in  writings 
of  that  generation,  and  with  a  certain 
stateliness  and  pomp  of  expression 
which,  taken  along  with  the  touches  of 
.poetry  occurring  in  Montrose's  verse, 
prove  that,  in  altered  circumst  mces,  he 
might  have  been  a  remarkable  writer. 
The  value  or  valuelessness  of  the  piece 
in  respect  of  political  philosophy  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  Montrose  has  not 
grasped  the  central  idea  of  politics  in 
modern  times,  to  wit,  representation. 
The  truth  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
people,  and  that  kingship  iS  a  delegation 
from  the  people,  which  was  then  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt  as  a  power  in 
world-history,  and  was  firmly  apprehended 
by  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Pym,  and  Vane, 
has  no  place  in  Montrose's  essay.  The 
notion  of  royal  authority  as  something 
distinct,  balanced  against  national  right 
or  freedom,  —  a  notion  which  has  bewil- 
dered political  fanciers,  down  to  the  days 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  —  is  what  he  fundamen- 
tally goes  upon.  "  The  king's  preroga- 
tive," he  says,  "  and  the  subject's  privi- 
lege are  so  far  from  incompatibility,  that 
the  one  can  never  stand  unless  supported 
by  the  other.  For  the  sovereign  being 
strong,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  law- 
ful power  and  prerogative,  is  able  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects  from  oppression,  and 
maintain  their  liberties  entire  ;  otherwise 
not.  On  the  other  side,  a  people,  enjoy- 
ing freely  their  just  liberties  and  privi- 
leges maintaineth  the  prince's  honour  and 
prerogative  out  of  the  great  affection 
they  carry  towards  him  ;  which  is  the 
greatest  strength  against  foreign  inva- 
sion, or  intestine  insurrection,  that  a 
prince  can  possibly  be  possessed  with." 
He  speaks  of  "  the  oppression  and  tyr- 
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anny  of  subjects,  the  most  fierce,  insatia- 
ble, and  insupportable  tyranny  in  the 
world."  He  is  prepared  to  go  lengths  in 
submission  to  the  "prince"  which  show 
that  he  never  kindled  into  sympathy  with 
the  high,  proud  and  free  spirit  of  the 
English  Puritans,  never  got  beyond  the 
figment  of  indefeasible  right  in  an 
anointed  king.  Subjects,  he  declares, 
"  in  wisdom  and  duty  are  obliged  to  tol- 
erate the  vices  of  a  prince  as  they  do 
storms  and  tempests,  and  other  natural 
evils  which  are  compensated  with  better 
times  succeeding."  Here  were  the  germs 
of  a  Royalism  as  enthusiastic  as  could  be 
found  among  the  young  lords  and  swash- 
bucklers who  were  now  beginning  to 
cluster  round  Charles  at  Whitehall. 

With  Montrose,  in  his  political  specu- 
lations or  dreams,  were  associated  Napier 
of  Merchiston,  Sir  George  Stirling  of 
Keir,  and  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Black- 
hall.  These  had  "  occasion  to  meet 
often  "  in  Merchiston  Hall,  the  residence 
of  Napier,  near  Edinburgh,  a  turreted 
keep  or  castle,  with  bartizan  atop,  on 
which,  in  the  feudal  times,  the  sentinel 
made  his  rounds,  and  which,  in  -the  less 
martial  days  that  now  were,  afforded  on 
summer  evenings  a  pleasant  lounge. 
There  Montrose  and  his  friends,  secure 
from  intrusion,  could  talk  politics,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  casting  a  glance  at 
intervals  over  the  loveliest  landscape,  the 
green-blue  Pentlands  on  the  left,  the  soft 
undulating  swell  of  Corstorphine  hill  on 
the  right,  while  the  setting  sun  flooded 
with  amber  glow  the  valley  that  lay  be- 
tween. At  the  foot  of  the  tower,  now 
fronted  with  a  white  dwelling-house,  but 
which  then  stood  bare  and  gaunt,  were 
the  meadows  which  logarithmic  Napier, 
as  fond  of  experimental  farming  as  of 
algebra,  had  nursed  into  sap  and  luxu- 
riance. Algebra  and  cow-feeding  are  not 
generally  considered  promotive  of  specu- 
lative romance,  but  the  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms gave  play  to  his  imagination  in 
the  stud^  of  prophecy,  and  was  an  in- 
trepid theorist  on  Antichrist  and  Arma- 
geddon. Lord  Napier,  Montrose's  friend 
and  brother-in-law,  was  the  son  of  this 
many-sided  genius,  and  seems  to  have  in- 
herited his  vein  of  imaginative  enthu- 
siasm rather  than  his  sagacious  intelli- 
gence of  algebraic  figures  and  agricul- 
tural facts.  In  Lord  Napier's  society 
Montrose  found  himself  steadily  growing 
in  that  romantic  loyalty  which  is  rooted 
in  the  affections  rather  than  in  the  in- 
tellect, and  in  opposition  to  the  Cove- 
nanting chiefs.     He  was  working  himself 


out  of  the  main  current  of  his  country's 
history,  and  getting  into  a  track  of  his 
own. 

We  can  imagine  the  effect  which  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Charles,  at  the 
period  when  he  made  his  first  important 
concessions  to  his  Scottish  subjects, 
would  have  upon  Montrose.  They  met 
at  Berwick  in  July,  1639,  when  the  King, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  reduce  the 
Scots  by  force  of  arms,  patched  up  an 
agreement  with  the  Covenanters,  and 
might  well  seem,  to  one  predisposed  to 
trust  him,  to  have  yielded  all  that  his 
countrymen  could  reasonably  expect. 
The  "  melancholy  Vandyke  air,"  the  pa- 
thetic dignity  which  seldom  forsook 
Charles  in  private,  the  studied  delicacy 
of  consideration  and  praise  with  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  act  upon  a  young 
man  not  without  his  touch  of  egotism  and 
of  vanity,  won  the  heart  of  Montrose.  The 
latter  did  not  come  to  a  breach  with  the 
Covenanters,  but  henceforward  he  vehe- 
mently exerted  himself  to  oppose  by  con- 
stitutional methods  the  party  which  sus- 
pected Charles.  He  placed  himself  in 
frank  antagonism  to  Argyle  in  the  Par- 
liament which  met  in  Edinburgh  early  in 
1640.  His  belief  was  that  the  King 
meant  well  and  that  the  objects  of  the 
Covenant  had  been  secured.  He  was 
now  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Charles,  but  his  letters  contained  nothing 
to  imply  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Cov- 
enanter. Nay,  he  made  bold  to  give  his 
royal  correspondent  advice  which  is  sur- 
prising for  its  courageous  honesty. 
"  Practise,  sir,  the  temperate  govern- 
ment ;  it  fitteth  the  humour  and  disposi- 
tion of  Scotland  best ;  it  gladdeth  the 
hearts  of  your  subjects  ;  strongest  is  that 
power  which  is  based  on  the  happiness 
of   the  subject." 

The  position  of  Montrose  was  rapidly 
becoming  painful,  rapidly  becoming  un- 
tenable. Restlessness,  agitation,  petu- 
lant loquacity  were  the  external  signs  of 
a  conflict  with  which  his  mind  was  torn. 
Anxiously  and  ardently  loyal,  he  could 
not  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  views 
of  those  who  promoted  the  second  Scot- 
tish levy  against  Charles,  or  take  any  de- 
light in  the  advance  into  England.  It 
was  undeniable,  however,  that  the  Cov- 
enanters had  many  causes  of  offence,  and 
as  they  professed,  in  the  new  appeal  to 
arms,  to  fight  not  against  the  King  but 
his  evil  counsellors,  he  did  not  come  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  Scottish  lead- 
ers. He  commanded  2500  men  in  Alex- 
ander Leslie's  army,  and  dashed  gallant- 
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ly  into  the  Tweed  when  the  lot  fell  upon 
him  to  be  the  first  to  cross  the  river. 
But  before  marching  for  England,  he  had 
joined  with  nineteen  other  Scottish  noble- 
men in  an  engagement  to  check  the  dis- 
loyal predominance  of  Argyle  and  Ham- 
ilton, and  his  correspondence  with  the 
King  was  not  suspended  on  account  of 
his  being,  to  all  appearance,  in  arms 
against  his  Majesty.  We  shall  not,  I 
think,  do  injustice  to  Montrose  if  we  be- 
lieve that,  though  he  probably  was  half- 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  he  was  at  this 
time  irritated  by  finding  himself  re- 
stricted to  a  secondary  part  in  Scotch 
affairs.  At  the  Council  Board  he  was 
eclipsed  by  Argyle  ;  in  the  field  he  was 
eclipsed  by  Leslie.  He  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  own  to  himself  such  a  feel- 
ing ;  but  it  was  one  element  in  his  un- 
rest ;  for  he  was  impatient,  masterful, 
proud,  and  had  more  confidence  in  him- 
self than  he  had  yet  communicated  to 
other  people.  Mr.  Mark  Napier  says 
that  he  told  Colonel  Cochrane  at  New- 
castle that  he  thought  of  following  the 
wars  abroad,  and  complained  of  being  "  a 
man  envied,"  whom  "all  means  were 
used  to  cross."  His  capacity  of  obedi- 
ence was  not  so  great  as  it  has  generally 
been  in  great  commanders.  Splendidly 
generous  to  all  who  "  were,  or  were  will- 
ing to  be,  inferior  to  him,"  he  was  not. 
Clarendon  hints,  equally  happy  in  his 
dealings  with  "  superiors  and  equals." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  were  shallow  to 
impute  to  him  conscious  treachery.  He 
declared  that  he  had  a  right  to  correspond 
with  his  sovereign,  devoted  allegiance  to 
whom  was  professed  by  every  Covenant- 
er arrayed  against  him.  Montrose  had 
no  reserve  ;  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  ; 
talked  to  every  one  who  would  listen  to 
him  against  Argyle.  Even  Mr.  Napier, 
who  is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  in  admi- 
ration for  his  hero,  admits  that  at  this 
time  he  conducted  himself  like  a  "sim- 
pleton." His  fury  against  Argyle  hur- 
ried him  at  length  into  an  extremity  of 
indiscretion.  Mr.  John  Stewart  of  Lady- 
well  brought  him  a  story  about  Argyle 
having  spoken  of  a  deposition  of  the 
King,  and  of  his  (Argyle's)  seizing  the 
dictatorship.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Argyle  said  anything  like  this  ;  it  is 
inconceivable  that  he  should  have  said  it 
to  Mr.  Stewart ;  but  Montrose  gave  ear 
to  the  tale  and  went  about  spreading  it. 
Argyle  denied  on  oath  the  charge  made 
by  Stewart,  and  the  latter  was  condemned 
and  executed  for   the  crime  of    leasin 


to  provoke  disagreement  between  the 
King  and  his  subjects.  At  the  same 
time  when  he  was  discreditably  mixing 
himself  up  in  the  Ladywell  business, 
Montrose  was  detected  in  a  correspond- 
ence with  Charles  of  a  more  suspicious 
nature  than  had  previously  been  made 
public.  Along  with  his  friends  Napier, 
Stirling  of  Keir,  and  Stewart  of  Black- 
hall,  he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
Edinburgh  Castle  on  a  charge  of  plotting. 
This  was  in  June,  1641. 

The  short  visit  of  the  King  to  Edin- 
burgh in  August,  1641,  has  extraordinary 
interest  for  one  who  studies  the  charac- 
ter of  Charles  L,  and  a  considerable  in- 
terest for  one  who  studies  the  less  puzzling 
character  of  Montrose.  Charles  could 
never  give  his  heart  wholly  either  to 
supremely  able  men  or  to  men  of  perfect 
moral  uprightness  and  temperate  wisdom. 
Neither  the  giant  strength  of  Wentworth, 
nor  the  constitutional  moderation  of 
Hyde,  was  quite  to  his  mind.  He  liked 
young,  showy,  extravagantly  promising 
men,  whose  boyish  ecstacies  of  loyalty 
fanned  his  lurking  self-worship.  In 
Digby  he  found  one  such  man,  in  Mont- 
rose another ;  and  it  was  to  bring  to 
maturity  schemes  based  upon  the  support 
of  the  Digby  party  in  England,  and  the 
Montrose  party  in  Scotland,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh  in  1641.  He  told 
Hyde  that  he  would  "  undertake  for  the 
Church,"  if  nothing  serious  were  effected 
against  it  before  he  went  to  Scotland. 
The  English  Root  and  Branch  party,  aim- 
ing as  they  did  at  the  abolition  of  Episco- 
pacy, had  thoroughly  alarmed  him.  He 
was  brought  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  throw  into  pro- 
visional abeyance  his  projects  for  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  Scotland, 
and  to  make  any  sacrifices  which  might 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
Scots  to  his  Enghsh  policy.  Between 
Montrose  and  him  therefore  there  was 
common  ground.  True  to  the  Covenant, 
Montrose  could  require  and  obtain  for 
Scotland  the  religious  and  civil  privileges 
which  the  Covenanters  demanded.  If 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  overthrew 
Argyle  and  Hamilton,  and  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 
army  under  Montrose,  he  might  return 
to  London  with  the  certainty  not  onb 
that  his  English  policy  would  meet  wil 
no  interruption  from  the  North,  but  that 
in  case  of  emergency  it  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  troops  from  Scotland. 
Montrose's  imprudence,   landing   him  in 
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making,  that  is,  of  telling  lies   calculated    Edinburgh  Castle,  increased  the  difficulty 
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^aer  it  hopeless.  Clarendon  says  that  "  by  j  loyalty  had  been  deepening  in  fervour, 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  William  Murray  |  and  he  would  henceforth  feel  that  impas- 
of  the  bedchamber,"  Montrose  "  came  |  sioned  devotion  was  the  sentiment  where- 
privately  to  the  King"  and  conferred  with  j  with  he  and  all  Scotsmen  ought  to  regard 
him  on  the  plan.     Mr.  Brodie  and  Pro-  j  the  king. 

fessor  Masson  hold  that  Montrose  could  |  He  was  accordingly  prepared  to  en- 
not  have  conferred  personally  with  Charles  counter  with  impassioned  resistance  the 
because  he  was  in  prison.  But  Claren-  '  proposal  of  Vane  in  1643,  ^^'^^^  Scotland 
don's  statement  implies  knowledge  by  the  ■  should  take  part  with  the  English  Parlia- 
writer  that  Montrose  was  in  prison.  The  \  ment,  and  send  an  army  to  oppose  the 
interview  was  private,  and  Mr.  William  '  king.  He  had  signed  the  National  Cove- 
Murray  was  the  instrument  who  managed  nant  of  Scotland  :  he  never  signed,  he 
the  probably  not  very  difficult  bribings  ;  infinitely  detested,  the  Solemn  League 
and  whisperings  which  were  necessary  to  and  Covenant.  The  descendant  of  Scot- 
bring  it  about.  If  Montrose  had  been  at  land's  ancient  kings  had  given  the  Scots 
large  he  would  have  been  in  daily  attend-  all  they  asked  ;  he  was  now  struo^gling 
ance  upon  the  King,  and  Clarendon's  evi- 1  sword  in  hand  with  his  English  subjects  ; 
dent  intention,  in  making  any  mention  of  and  impelled  by  his  every  instinct  of 
William  Murray  and  of  privacy,  is  to  give  justice,  loyalty,  and  gratitude,  Montrose 
pointedness  to  the  statement  that,  in  spite  declared  that,  if  his  countrymen  fought 
of  his  confinement,  Montrose  made  his  against  Charles,  he  would  fight  against 
way  to  Charles.  There  is  no  likelihood,  j  his  countrymen.  "  The  Covenant,"  he 
however,  that  Montrose  advised  the  King  said,  in  a  solemn  hour,  "  I  took  ;  I  own 
to  put  Argyle  and  Hamilton  to  death.  If  it,  and  adhere  to  it.  Bishops,  I  care  not 
he  did,  the  wickedness  of  the  counsel  for  them  ;  I  never  intended  to  advance 
would  be  somewhat  palliated  by  the  con- j  their  interest:  but  when  the  king  had 
sideration  that  he  might  look  upon  Argyle  granted  you  all  your  desires,  and  you 
and  Hamilton  as  the  murderers  of  Stewart  j  were  every  one  sitting  under  his  own 
of  Ladywell ;  but  the  arrest  of  these  noble-  j  vine,  and  under  his  fig-tree,  that  then  you 
men  and  the  overturn  of   their  adminis-   should  have  taken  a  party  in  England  by 

,  tration  were  sufficient  for  Montrose's  '  the  hand,  and  entered  into  a  League  and 
scheme  ;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that :  Covenant  with  them  against  the  King, 
he  would  have  advised  a  step  which  must ;  was  the  thing  I  judged  my  duty  to  oppose 
have  convulsed  Scotland  with  horror  and  '  to  the  uttermost."  All  the  logic  of  Scot- 
indignation.  The  scheme,  whatever  may  tish  Royalism  is  in  these  words  ;  and,  for 
have  been  its  details,  failed  utterly.  [  one  who  believed  that  Charles  was  honest, 
Charles  and  Montrose  were  not  the  men  ,  the  argument  was  complete  and  invul- 
to  conduct  a  plot   against  Argyle.     The    nerable. 

King  was  as  usual  the  victim  of  his  own  When  Alexander  Leslie  and  his  Scots 
cunning.  Hamilton  and  Argyle  received  ]  entered  England  to  assist  the  Parhament 
information  of  what  was  on  foot,  and  left  in  January,  1644,  Montrose  was  in  the 
Edinburgh  declaring  their  lives  in  dan- :  Royal  camp  at   Oxford,  eagerly  offering 


ger.  Charles  was  profuse  in  disavowals, 
and  though  the  popular  chiefs  both  in 
Scotland  and  England  disbeHeved  him, 
the  shrewd  and  cautious  Argyle  was  will- 
ing to  make  matters  easy  for  reconcile- 
ment.    Montrose  and  his  friends  were  re- 


his  services.  How  different  might  have 
been  the  sequel  if  Charles  had  placed 
Montrose  in  a  position  whence  he  might 
have  made  his  way  to  the  chief  command 
in  England  !  In  the  beginning  of  1644, 
the  spirit  of   the   English  cavaliers  was 


leased  from  prison.  Argyle  was  created  a  \  unbroken,  the  military  resources  of 
marquis.  Charles  conceded  all  the  de-  j  Charles  were  great.  What  from  first  to 
mands  of  the  Scots  and  returned  to  Lon- 1  last  was  wanting  to  the  king  was  one 
don.  consummately    able    military    man,    and 

Montrose  affirmed  in  his  latest  hours  !  who  shall  say  what  the  result  might  have 
that  he  had  been  true  to  the  Covenant,  j  been  if  the  military  genius,  which  burned 
Nothing  which  we  have  seen  is  incon-  i  itself  away  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
sistent  with  this  position.     There  is  every  |  had  found  its  work  in  marshalling,  and 


reason  to  believe  that  he  viewed  with 
satisfaction  the  concessions  made  by  the 
King  to  the  Covenanters,  although  he 
was  doubtless  mortified  to  find  that  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Scotland  must 


bringing  into  the  field,  and  directing  m 
battle  the  immense  fighting  power  avail- 
able for  the  cause  of  Charles  in  England  ? 
Montrose,  however,  was  not  yet  known, 
and  his    immediate    promotion  to   high 
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command  would  have  given  offence  to 
the  Enghsh  cavahers.  Some  troops 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  in  March, 
1644,  he  commenced  operations  in  the 
North  of  England.  He  took  Morpeth 
Castle,  displaying  in  the  exploit,  courage, 
promptitude,  and  energy,  but  effected 
nothing  of  importance.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  mastered  the  conditions 
of  the  situation  in  the  south,  or  to  have 
perceived  where  the  vital  part  of  the 
business  was  being  transacted.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  would  surely  have  made  his  way 
to  Marston  Moor,  as  Cromwell  did  ;  and 
might,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  have  supple- 
mented with  effect  "  Newcastle's  heart- 
less head  and  Rupert's  headless  heel." 
He  was  not  present  on  that  memorable 
field,  and  evinced  his  ignorance  of  the 
pass  to  which  it  had  brought  the  king's 
affairs  by  asking  Prince  Rupert  to  give 
him  a  thousand  horse  in  order  that  he 
might  cut  his  way  with  them  into  Scot- 
land. Rupert  showed  his  sense  of  the 
inopportuneness  of  this  request  by  calling 
to  his  own  standard  the  men  whom  Mont- 
rose commanded,  and  leaving  him  to 
make  his  way  to  Scotland  as  he  might. 

He  had  ample  parchment  powers  from 
the  king,  but  absolutely  nothing  else. 
Prince  Maurice  was  nominally  invested 
with  the  chief  command  in  Scotland,  and 
Montrose  had  been  named  his  Lieuten- 
ant-General.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  enter  Scotland  disguised  as  a  groom, 
in  attendance  on  his  two  friends,  Sir 
William  Rollo  and  Colonel  Sibbald.  In 
their  journey  across  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, a  soldier  who  had  fought  under 
Montrose  recognized  him,  but  the  honest 
fellow  kept  the  secret.  He  passed  through 
Perth  and  Angus,  not  daring  to  turn 
aside  even  into  his  own  mansion  to  look 
at  his  countess  and  children,  and  drew 
bridle  finally  at  Tullibelton,  a  remote  and 
secluded  locality  between  Perth  and 
Dunkeld.  It  was  now  the  22nd  of  Au- 
gust, 1644. 

He  lurked  for  a  little  time  in  profound 
concealment,  haunting  the  hills  at  night, 
and  stealing  into  a  small  cottage  at  day- 
break, and  despatched  his  two  friends  to 
ascertain  what  glimpse  of  hope  there 
might  be  for  the  Royal  cause  in  Scotland. 
They  returned  with  gloomy  looks  and 
dismal  words.  The  Covenanting  Com- 
mittee of  Estates,  dominated  by  Argyle, 
was  everywhere  triumphant.  Huntley 
had  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  remote  fastnesses 
of  Strathnaver  in  Caithness.  One  night, 
when  Montros«  had  taken  up  his  quarters 


.  in  Methven  wood,  he  observed  a  High" 
I  lander  carrying  the  well-known  rallying 
sign  of  the  clans,  a  fiery  cross.     Ventur- 
j  ing  to  accost  the  clansman,  he  learns  that 
j  he  is  an  emissary  of  Alexander  Macdon- 
ald  or  Colkitto,  a  Scot  by  birth  who  had 
served  under  the  Earl  of  Antrim  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  landed  with  some  1200  or 
1600  men  on  the'  coast   of   Argyleshire. 
The    messenger,    besides    carrying    the 
fiery  cross,  had  been   instructed  by  Col- 
j  kitto  to  make   his  way  to  Montrose,  who 
1  was  believed  to  be  at  Carlisle,  and  to  de- 
I  liver  to  him  a  letter.  Montrose  lost  no  time 
j  in    sending    the    Highlander    back   with 
I  commands  to  Colkitto  to  meet  him  at  the 
castle  of  Blair  among  the  braes  of  Athol. 
Colkitto  had  established  himself   in  the 
castle  of  Blair,  when  Montrose,  who  had 
walked  twenty  miles  across  the  hills  with 
a    single    attendant,   was    seen    coming 
through  the  heather. 

Something  in  his  look  told  the  brave 
Irish  and  Highlanders  that  this  was  the 
man  they  sought.  Montrose  was  now 
thirty-two,  the  vigour  of  perfect  manhood 
blending  in  his  face  and  person  with  the 
last  and  noblest  beauty  of  youth.  The 
Highland  dress  displayed  to  advantage 
his  exquisitely  formed  limbs  and  lithe 
and  sinewy  frame.  His  chestnut  hair,  his 
proud  forehead  and  piercing  grey  eye, 
his  aquiline  nose,  his  ruddy  and  white 
complexion,  his  expression  of  perfect 
intrepidity  and  j6yful  hope,  revealed  to 
the  quick  Celtic  apprehension  the  su- 
preme chieftain  and  warrior.  The  lone 
hills  of  Athol  rang  with  the  fierce  accla- 
mations of  the  clans.  The  Stewarts  and 
Robertsons,  though  well  affected  to  the 
king,  had  hesitated  about  joining  Col- 
kitto, but  they  at  once  placed  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  the  Royal  Lieutenant. 
They  were  in  number  about  800,  and  300 
of  Huntley's  men,  whose  spirit  was  less 
easily  broken  than  that  of  their  chief, 
came  in  from  Badenoch.  Lord  Kilpont, 
Sir  John  Drummond,  and  Montrose's 
own  nephew,  the  Master  of  Maderty, 
joined  with  their  retainers.  Montrose 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  tight  little 
army  of,  say,  3000  men,  and  with  that 
solemn  ostentation  which  characterized 
him  and  by  which  he  knew  how  to  act 
upon  the  fervid  fancy  of  the  Highlanders, 
he  unfurled  the  royal  standard.  The 
Highlanders  and  Irish  lacked  almost 
everything  but  valour.  The  Irish  had 
"rusty  battered  matchlocks,"  and  one 
round  of  ammunition.  There  was  no 
artillery,  no  cavalry.  Many  of  the  High- 
landers  had   not  even   swords.      Pikes, 


^  miscellaneous  armament,  and  a  consider- 
able number  had  no  weapons  at  all. 
Montrose  led  them  instantly  to  battle. 

The  Scottish  arm}^,  horse  and  foot,  was 
at  this  time  in  England,  and  the  force 
which  could  be  collected  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  meet  the  impending  at- 
tack consisted  of  farm  servants,  appren- 
tices, burghers  zealous  for  the  Covenant 
but  unaccustomed  to  arms,  with  a  few 
gentlemen  to  form  a  troop  or  two  of  cav- 
alry. These  wanted  only  drill  to  become 
valuable  soldiers,  but  drill  was  indispens- 
able, and,  with  Montrose  and  Colkitto  at 
hand,  impracticable.  Lord  Elcho,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Covenanters, 
drew  out  on  the  heaths  of  Tippermuir 
and  Cultmalindy,  near  Perth.  His  men 
were  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  Mont- 
rose. They  had  six  or  eight  cannon  in 
front.  Soon  after  dawn  on  the  ist  of 
September,  1644,  the  royal  army  ap- 
peared. Montrose  arranged  his  troops 
in  one  line  three  deep,  the  Irish  in  the 
centre.  He  called  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  no  weapons  to  the  large  flints 
which  lay  about  on  the  moor,  capable  of 
being  applied  with  eminent  effect  by 
Highland  arms  to  Covenanting  heads. 
At  about  seven  in  the  morning  he  gave 
the  word  to  charge,  and  the  little  army 
sprang  forward.  The  Irish,  having  fired 
their  one  volley,   clubbed    muskets    and 
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fell 


The  Highlanders,  uttering  yells 


of  exultation  and  fury,  dashed  into  the 
incoherent  masses  which  knew  barely 
enough  of  soldiership  to  stand  in  rank. 
An  hour  had  scarce  passed  before  can- 
non, colours,  baggage  had  been  taken, 
and  the  army  of  the  Covenant  was  a  wild 
mob  hurrying  towards  Perth.  In  the 
brief  clash  of  actual  conflict  only  a  score 
or  two  had  fallen,  but  many  hundreds 
were  slain  in  the  flight.  The  loss  on  the 
side  of  Montrose  was  insignificant,  and 
the  victorious  army  took  possession  of 
Perth. 

With  the  indefinable  power  of  one 
suited  by  nature  for  command,  Montrose 
had  inspired  his  army  with  confidence 
the  moment  he  had  placed  himself  at  its 
head.  He  had  apprehended  with  nicest 
precision  the  character  of  the  force  at 
his  disposal  and  that  of  the  levies  under 
Lord  Elcho.  He  saw  that  the  way  to 
handle  the  Highlanders  was  to  launch 
them  hke  a  bolt  at  the  enemy,  their 
power  lying  essentially  in  the  charge.  In 
point  of  fact  the  Highland  charge,  well 
delivered,  has  on  all  occasions  carried 
everything  before  it';    again  and  again, 


even  so  late  as  1745,  it  broke  the  bayonet 
line  of  disciplined  troops  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tha-t,  had    Montrose  or  Dun- 
dee  been    in   command,   it    would   have 
shattered    Cumberland's    army  at  Cullo- 
den.     But  while  he  appreciated  the  fight- 
ing  capacities    of   the  Highlanders,  and 
used  them   in  a  masterly  manner,  Mont- 
rose  did  not   show   himself  quahfied  to 
cope  with  the  defects  of  a  Highland  army. 
A  military  genius,  calm  and  comprehen- 
sive  as    well    as    prompt    and    intrepid, 
would  have  perceived  these  to  be,  if  in- 
curable, fatal  to  permanence  of  success. 
At  the    moment   which  in   war   is    most 
precious  of  all,  the  moment  when  victory 
is  to  be  improved,  the  clansmen   habitu- 
ally left  the  standard  in  order  to  reach 
their  native  glens  and  deposit  their  booty. 
If  the  season  happened  to  be  that  of  har- 
vest,  they  would   go  to  gather  in  their 
patches   of   corn.     The  commander  saw 
his  lines,  steadfast   in  battle,  melt  away 
under  the  sun  of  victory.     This  habit  of 
the  Highlanders  may  have  been  invinci- 
ble, and  Montrose  may  have  known  it  to 
be  so  ;    but  the  fact  is  not  self-evident, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  displayed 
skill  or  determination  in   grappling  with 
the  mischief.     It  would    have   been   the 
part  of  a  military  pedant  to  attempt  to 
turn  the  Highlanders    at  once  into  regu- 
lar soldiers,  or  to  destroy  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  clans  ;  but  a  far-sighted  com- 
mander   in    Montrose's    position    would 
have  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of    im- 
parting to  them  enough  of  the  character 
of  soldiers,   as  distinguished  from  brig- 
ands,  to   make   them  capable   of    being 
depended  on  in  the  crisis  of  a  campaign. 
They  were    excitable,  warm-hearted,  im- 
aginative, and  Montrose  knew  how  to  stir 
their  enthusiasm.     Had   he  appealed  to 
them,    when    victory   first    crowned    his 
standard,  as  the  only  army  in   Scotland 
maintaining    the    Royal   cause ;    had   he 
called   upon  them  to  rise  from  robbers 
into  soldiers  ;  had  he  pledged  his  honour 
that,  when  the  king  got  his  own  again, 
their  services  would  be  rewarded  ;  there 
is  no  reason   to   believe   that   his   efforts 
would  have  been  fruitless.     Even  if  the 
necessity    to    yield    to    some    extent  to 
Highland  prepossessions  was  inexorable, 
a  troop,  chosen  from   the  various  clans 
and    trusted    by    all,   might    have    been 
periodically  deputed   to   carry  home  the 
plunder,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recruit. 
Having  gained  command  of  Perth  at  the 
very   commencement   of   his   operations, 
Montrose  might   have  formed  a  mihtary 
chest,  which  he  had  s.ubsequent  opportu- 
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nities  of  replenishing,  and  he  might  thus 
have  gradually  taken  the  Highlanders 
into  the  king's  pay  and  strengthened  his 
hold  upon  them.  None  of  these  meas- 
ures seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  The 
poetry  of  war,  the  romance  of  the  battle 
and  the  march,  have  been  known  from 
the  days  of  Homer,  but  the  prose  of  war 
is  essential  to  success  in  the  business. 
Criticism,  however,  is  easy ;  art  is  diffi- 
cult ;  and  it  is  after  all  not  quite  certain 
that  the  most '  cool,  and  practical  of  sol- 
diers, a  Caesar,  a  Frederick,  a  Napoleon, 
would  have  made  more  of  the  Highland 
army  than  Montrose. 

Twelve  days  after  the  battle  of  Tipper- 
muir  he  was  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland, 
marching  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee 
to  visit  Aberdeen.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  defeated  the  forces  mustered 
to  defend  the  town.  The  fighting  was 
more  severe  than  at  Tippermuir,  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  Covenanters  was  com- 
plete, and  the  infuriated  Irishmen  poufed 
into  Aberdeen.  Montrose,  who,  with 
Henderson  and  other  clerical  leaders, 
had  at  one  time  done  his  best  to  convince 
the  Aberdonians  that  they  ought  to  take 
the  Covenant  and  fight  the  king,  and  at 
another  had  inflicted  upon  them  harsh 
military  chastisement  for  slowness  in  fol- 
lov/ing  his  advice,  was  bound  to  exert 
himself  strenuously  to  protect  the  town 
from  pillage.  Unfortunately,  a  drummer 
who  had  been  his  herald  to  the  townsmen 
was  shot.  An  insult,  unattended  with 
bloodshed,  had  been  done  to  his  flag  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Tippermuir.  Proud  of 
his  commission  from  his  sovereign  and 
knowing  that  it  entitled  him  on  any  show- 
ing to  all  belligerent  rights,  he  was  in- 
censed at  these  outrages.  It  is  also 
urged  by  his  apologists  that  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  restrain  the  Irish,  and  that 
he  did  what  he  could  to  draw  them  from 
their  prey  by  pitching  his  camp,  the  day 
after  the  battle,  at  Kintore,  a  village  ten 
miles  distant  from  Aberdeen.  It  is  un- 
questionable, however,  that  he  made  no 
personal  attempt  to  check  the  Irish,  and 
that  they  committed  horrible  atrocities  in 
what  was  then  one  of  the  most  loyal  towns 
in  Scotland.  No  one  has  imputed  delib- 
erate cruelty  to  Montrose,  but  he  was 
culpably  reckless  of  blood,  and  the  butch- 
ery in  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  has  left  a 
stain  upon  his  name. 

Argyle  had  not  been  unaware  of  the 
landing  of  Colkitto  from  Ireland.  Think- 
ing it  would  be  easy  to  crush  the  little 
band  of  Irish,  he  had  hastened  to  seize 
their  boats,  but  had  subsequently  been 


languid  in  his  operations  against  them, 
as  if  the  business  were  too.  trivial  for 
serious  attention.  The  battles  of  Tipper- 
muir and  Deeside  startled  him  into  activ- 
ity. He  put  himself,  along  with  Lord 
Lothian,  at  the  head  of  such  a  body  of 
horse  and  foot  as  could  be  relied  upon  to 
defeat  Montrose  if  only  he  could  be 
brought  to  an  engagement.  But  though 
he  detested  Argyle,  both  personally  and 
on  account  of  his  disaffection  to  Charles, 
and  though  he  knew  the  importance  of 
every  blow  that  could  be  struck  for  the 
Royal  cause,  Montrose  would  not  fight  at 
a  disadvantage.  He  retreated  before 
Argyle,  and  struck  westward  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen.  Finding 
himself  headed  by  a  second  body  of  Cov- 
enanters posted  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Spey,  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  that 
river,  penetrated  into  Badenock,  and 
wheeling  round  by  Athol  marched  again 
down  Deeside.  Patient  Argyle  kept  on 
his  track,  and  the  Covenanters  of  Moray 
were  ready  to  turn  him  when  his  columns 
showed  their  heads  on  the  banks  of  Spey. 
Once,  at  the  castle  of  Fyvie,  he  was  almost 
caught  napping  ;  but  by  his  presence  of 
mind  and  fertility  of  resource,  and  by  the 
dashing  courage  of  the  Irish,  he  was  ex- 
tricated from  the  peril.  At  Fyvie,  as  for- 
merly on  Deeside,  he  greatly  increased 
the  efficiency  of  his  few  horse  by  inter- 
spersing foot  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  and 
astonishing  the  opposing  cavalry  by  the 
discharge  of  musketry  in  their  faces. 
Montrose  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  is  said  to 
have  carried  the  book  with  him  in  his 
campaigns.  It  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
pedient of  mixing  cavalry  with  infantry 
was  suggested  both  to  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  to  Montrose  by  Caesar's  tactics  at 
Pharsalia.  Its  adoption  by  the  Swede  set 
Frederick  upon  using  it  in  his  first  battle  ; 
but  it  proved  at  Molwitz  to  be  misapplied 
and  disastrous. 

Three  times  did  Montrose  lead  Argyle 
up  Spey,  round  by  Athol,  and  down  Dee. 
Thinking  at  last  that  his  enemy  would  be 
glad  to  rest  and  that  the  work  of  crushing 
him  might  be  resumed  in  spring,  Argyle 
drew  off  his  troops,  threw  up  the  com- 
mand, and  retired  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks 
of  repose  in  his  castle  of  Inverary.  Be- 
tween him  and  Montrose  towered  the 
loftiest  hill  ranges  in  Great  Britain,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  no  one  except 
his  devoted  retainers  of  the  clan  Campbell 
knew  the  passes  which  led  through  those 
mountains  into  his  feudal  domain.  It 
was  now  December,  and  the  austere  Mar- 
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juis  might  reflect  with  satisfaction  that 
Tontrose,  who  had  not  dared  to  meet  him 
In  fight,  must  winter  in  the  hungry  wilds 
'of  Athol.  What  could  even  a  puissant 
Argyle  make  of  an  enemy,  if  he  would  not 
turn  and  fight  him?  The  mood  of  the 
iigreat  Maccallumore  would  be  one  of  mild 
self-adulation,  spiced  with  pleasant  con- 
tempt for  his  enemy. 

Suddenly,  before  December's  moon  had 
filled  her  horn,  he  was  startled  to  learn 
that  Montrose  was  upon  him.  "Wading 
through  drifts  of  snow,  scaling  precipices, 
and  traversing  mountain-paths  known  to 
none  save  the  solitary  shepherd  or  hunts- 
man," the  Highlanders  made  their  way 
into  Argyleshire  and  began  laying  it 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Argyle 
stepped  into  a  fishing-boat  and  escaped. 
Montrose,  dividing  his  army  into  three 
bodies,  ravaged  the  country.  Every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  against 
king  Charles  who  fell  into  their  hands 
was  put  to  the  sword  ;  the  cattle  were 
driven  off,  the  houses  burned.  Most  of 
the  men,  it  is  probable,  imitated  their 
chief,  and  took  to  flight  as  soon  as  the 
fires  on  the  horizon  announced  the  ad- 
vance of  Montrose.  The  work  of  de- 
vastation was  continued  into  the  first 
month  of  the  new  year.  As  January 
drew  to  a  close,  the  royal  army  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Inverness,  where  Sea- 
forth  was  gathering  force  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Covenanters,  Montrose  en- 
camped at  Kilcummin  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ness.  Meanwhile  Argyle  has  been 
making  preparations.  He  has  drawn  a 
body  of  troops  from  the  Lowlands,  mus- 
tered his  clansmen,  and  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  castle  of  Inverlochy. 
Once  more  he  breathes  freely,  for  the 
Lochaber  range  is  between  him  and  his 
indefatigable  foe. 

With  the  glance  of  genius  Montrose 
perceives  his  opportunity,  and  acts  upon 
it  with  the  audacity  of  a  commander  who 
had  inspired  his  men  with  his  own  daunt- 
less and  resolute  spirit.  Starting  at  sun- 
rise, he  enters  the  rugged  ravine  of  the 
Tarf.  "  Through  gorge  and  over  moun- 
tain, now  crossing  the  awful  ridges  of 
Corry-arrick,  now  plunging  into  the  valley 
of  the  rising  Spey,  now  cHmbing  the 
wild  mountains  of  Glenroy  to  the  Spean," 
wading  through  snow-drifts,  fording  riv- 
ers and  hill  burns  up  to  their  girdle,  the 
Highlanders  press  on  until,  "  having 
placed  the  Lochaber  mountains  behind 
them,  they  beheld  from  the  skirts  of  Ben 
Nevis,  reposing  under  the  bright  moon 
of  a  clear  frosty  night,  the  yet  bloodless 


shore  of  Loch  Eil,  and  the  frowning  tow- 
ers of  Inverlochy.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
winter  evening  the  van  of  Montrose  ap- 
peared ;  at  eight  the  rear  had  closed  up. 
Next  morning  the  Campbells  stood  gal- 
lantly to  their  arms,  their  chief  having 
betaken  himself  to  his  barge  in  order  to 
behold  the  battle  from  a  place  of  safety. 
In  spite  of  the  admitted  valour  of  his 
clan,  he  was  signally  defeated.  The  spell 
by  which  he  had  imposed  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Highlanders  was  effectually 
broken,  and  his  power  as  the  head  of  a 
formidable  body  of  Highland  warriors 
permanently  impaired. 

It  was  natural  that  Montrose  should 
now  experience  a  sense  of  almost  intoxi- 
cating elation.  He  had  rendered  bril- 
liant service  to  the  master  whom  he 
ardently  loved,  and  he  had  eclipsed  and 
discredited  a  rival  with  whom  he  had  for 
long  years  been  engaged  in  internecine 
conflict,  and  who  had  at  one  time  been  so 
much  in  the  ascendant  as  to  be  able  to 
exercise  towards  him  a  contemptuous 
leniency.  The  importance  of  his  vic- 
tories to  the  cause  of  Charles  he  over- 
rated. Mr.*  Napier  prints  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  king  after  the 
battle  of  Inverlochy,  in  which  he  urges 
his  Majesty  to  come  to  no  terms  with  the 
Parliament,  and  speaks  confidently  of  his 
own  ability  to  do  great  things,  in  the  en- 
suing summer,  for  the  royal  cause.  He 
had  manifestly  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  posture  of  affairs  in  England,  and 
was  unable  to  gauge  the  importance  of 
those  mihtary  changes  in  the  Parlia- 
ment's army  which  were  being  intro- 
duced under  the  influence  of  Cromwell. 
He  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  supposing 
that  English  Royalism  could  still  do 
something  considerable  for  the  king. 
The  dream  of  his  ambition  was  to  lead  an 
army  into  England,  form  a  junction  with 
the  royal  forces,  and  re-establish  the 
monarchy.  Had  he  been  at  Charles's 
right  hand,  absolutely  commanding  his 
troops  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
the  current  of  our  history  might  have 
flowed  in  a  different  channel ;  but  be- 
tween him  and  the  Royal  camp  lay  the 
Scottish  army  under  Alexander  Leslie, 
and  he  had  no  force  adequate  to  en- 
counter it.  Among  Charles's  many  weak- 
nesses was  that  of  facile  hope,  and  the 
tone  of  exultation  and  promise  in  which 
Montrose  now  wrote  may  have  been  one 
among  the  fatal  influences  which  induced 
him  to  refuse  an  arrangement  either  with 
the  Parliament,  or  with  the  Scots,  or  with 
both,  and  so  lured  him  to  his  doom. 
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Meanwhile  Montrose,  who  could  gain 
nothing  by  lingering  in  Argyleshire, 
struck  away  again  for  the  north-east,  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  Gordons  and  the 
country  generally  for  the  king,  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  Covenanting  districts  in  his 
path.  The  town  of  Dundee  was  noted 
for  its  zeal  for  the  Covenant,  and  he  re- 
solved to  chastise  it.  The  Committee  of 
Estates,  however,  had  not  been  idle. 
Summoning  General  Baillie  and  Colonel 
Urry  from  the  army  in  England,  and  put- 
ting under  their  command  3000  well- 
drilled  foot  and  nearly  1000  good  horse, 
they  had  sent  them  in  pursuit  of  the  roy- 
al army.  Montrose  had  actually  stormed 
Dundee,  and  the  Irish  and  the  Highland- 
ers had  commenced  the  work  of  pillage. 
Many  of  them  were  already  drunk.  The 
alarm  was  suddenly  raised  that  Baillie 
and  Urry  were  at  hand.  Montrose  per- 
ceived that  the  sole  chance  of  safety  was 
in  immediate  retreat..  Exerting  himself 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  presence  of 
mind  he  succeeded  in  drawing  off  the 
plunderers.  The  intoxicated  men  were 
driven  along  in  front ;  at  the  head  of  his 
few  horse  he  cut  in  betweeA  the  enemy 
and  the  rear  ;  a  safe  retreat  was  effected, 
and  at  midnight  he  halted  his  column 
near  Arbroath. 

Baillie  jogged  steadily  on  behind,  and 
Montrose  learned  that  he  had  occupied 
the  road  to  the  Grampians.  The  Cove- 
nanting General,  knowing  that  Montrose 
could  not  march  into  the  sea,  and  believ- 
ing him  to  have  no  line  of  retreat,  al- 
lowed his  men  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
of  repose.  But  Montrose  was  vividly 
awake.  The  Highlanders  had  now  got 
the  drink  out  of  their  heads,  and  under- 
stood that  they  must  shake  themselves 
up  and  march  for  life.  Silent,  like  a  long 
black  snake  winding  through  the  dark- 
ness, the  column  stole  past  the  camp  of 
Baillie  and  made  for  the  hills.  The  Cov- 
enanting General  followed  hard  as  soon 
as  he  learned  that  Montrose  had  given 
him  the  slip,  and  it  was  not  until  after  a 
march  (including  the  storm  of  Dundee) 
of  three  days  and  two  nights  that  Mont- 
rose permitted  his  men  to  rest.  "  I  have 
often,"  writes  Dr.  Wishart,  Montrose's 
chaplain  and  biographer,  "heard  those 
who  were  esteemed  the  most  experi- 
enced officers,  not  in  Britain  only,  but  in 
France  and  Germany,  prefer  this  march 
to  his  most  celebrated  victories."  Jus- 
tice, however,  requires  the  admission 
that,  if  Montrose  could,  by  vehement 
personal  exertion,  draw  off  his  men  from 
the  sack  of  Dundee,  he  cannot  be  held 


free  from  responsibility  for  the  atrocities 
they  committed  in  Aberdeen. 

Since  the  day  when  he  had  raised  .the 
Royal  standard,  it  had  been  one  main  ob- 
ject with  Montrose  to  prevail  upon  the 
loyal  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Gordon 
to  join  him.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
their  feudal  chief,  had  abandoned  hope, 
and  would  not  order  them  to  rise.  Mont- 
rose now  determined  upon  an  effort  to 
secure  once  for  all  the  service  of  the 
Gordon  riders.  For  this  purpose  he  dis- 
patched Lord  Gordon,  a  zealous  and  in- 
trepid loyalist,  to  call  the  gentlemen  of 
his  family  to  arms.  They  obeyed  the 
call  with  unwonted  alacrity,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  horse  came  together. 
Hearing  of  this  movement,  Baillie  de- 
tached Colonel  Urry,  with  such  force  as 
might  crush  Lord  Gordon  before  he 
effected  a  junction  with  Montrose.  Urry 
increased  his  numbers  by  associating 
with  his  own  detachment  the  Covenant- 
ers of  Moray  and  those  serving  under 
the  Earls  of  Seaforth  and  Sutherland. 
Penetrating  the  intention  of  the  Cov- 
enanters, Montrose  executed  one  of  his 
meteor-like  marches,  joined  Lord  Gordon, 
and,  though  still  outnumbered  by  Urry, 
prepared  to  give  battle.  The  scene  of 
the  conflict  was  the  village  of  Auldearn, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of 
Nairn. 

Montrose's  plan  of  battle  revealed  the 
strategist.  He  posted  Colkitto  with  a 
small  body  of  Irishmen  and  Highlanders 
on  the  right  of  the  village.  His  object 
was  to  attract  to  this  point  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Urry's  army,  and  engage  it  in 
a  vain  attack,  while  he  was  winning  the 
battle  in  another  part  of  the  field.  He 
therefore  displayed  the  Royal  standard 
where  Colkitto  fought.  His  practice  had 
been  to  rear  the  flag  in  the  key  of  the 
position  where  he  commanded  in  person. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  his  plan  if  Colkitto 
were  driven  from  the  field  and  the  force 
engaged  against  him  released  ;  therefore 
he  was  posted  in  enclosures  which  Mont- 
rose well  knew  he  could  hold,  but  was 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  leave  them. 
Montrose  himself  took  up  his  position  on 
the  left  of  the  village.  Between  his  post 
and  that  of  Colkitto  were  the  houses  of 
the  hamlet.  Hs  ostentatiously  placed  his 
guns  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  Urry 
naturally  thought  that  a  body  of  infantry 
lay  behind.  Montrose  had  in  fact  only  a 
sham  centre.  His  real  fighting  power, 
horse  and  foot,  was  concentrated  on  the 
left  linder  his  own  eye.  His  design  was 
to  break  Urry's  right  with  an  overpower- 
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ig  force,  and  then  to  charge  his  left, 
rhile  Colkitto  should  at  length  sally  from 
lis  enclosures  and  assist  in  the  decisive 
Ijrapple. 
Urry  ordered  his  battle  exactly  as 
[ontrose  intended.  His  veteran  troops 
le  sent  to  charge  on  his  left,  vi^here  the 
^oyal  standard  floating  over  Montrose's 
ight,  marked,  as  he  believed,  the  station 
)f  the.  general  and  the  key  of  the  position, 
"olkitto,  safe  in  his  enclosures,  defied 
the  attack.  But  the  enemy  galled  him 
rith  their  reproaches,  and  the  headstrong 
;hief  led  out  his  men  to  fight  in  the  open. 
"Here  they  soon  had  the.  worst  of  it. 
Montrose  learned  that  the  great  strength 
massed  by  Urry  on  the  Covenanting  left 
had  broken  Colkitto,  and  that  the  Irish 
were  recoiling  in  partial  confusion.  A 
?.less  resolute  commander,  or  one  whose 
self-possession  was  less  calm,  would  have 
sent  help  to  Colkitto,  and  thus  deprived 
himself  of  that  superiority  of  force  in 
charging  Urry's  right,  on  which  he  had 
calculated  for  victory.  Montrose  was 
not  disconcerted.  He  saw  that  the  mo- 
ment had  come  for  putting  his  scheme 
into  execution.  He  called  out  to  Lord 
Gordon  that  Colkitto  was  conquering  on 
the  right,  and  that,  unless  they  made 
haste,  he  would  carry  off  the  honours  of 
the  day.  The  Gordon  gentlemen  charged 
and  broke  the  Covenanting  horse.  The 
infantry  of  Urry's  right  fought  bravely, 
but  the  main  force  of  Montrose  was  op- 
posed to  them,  and  they  gave  way.  He 
then  led  his  troops,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, to  support  Colkitto.  MacDonald,  a 
man  of  colossal'  proportions  and  gigantic 
strength,  had  defended  his  followers  as 
they  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  en- 
closures, engaging  the  pikemen  hand  to 
hand,  fixing  their  pike-heads,  three  or 
four  at  a  time,  in  the  tough  bull-hide  of 
his  target,  and  cutting  them  short  off  at 
the  iron  by  the  whistling  sweep  of  his 
broadsword.  The  combined  force  of 
Montrose  and  Colkitto  proved  irresistible. 
Urry  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
The  loss  of  the  Royal  army  was  almost 
incredibly  small.  No  battle  won  by  Han- 
nibal was  more  expressly  the  result  of  the 
genius  of  the  commander.  The  idea  of 
throwing  the  enemy  a  bone  to  worry  in 
one  part  of  the  field,  while  the  rest  of  his 
force  is  being  annihilated  and  victory 
made  sure  elsewhere,  was  applied  by 
Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and  was  the 
efiicient  cause  of  that  splendid  victory. 
There  is  little  probabiHty  that  Marl- 
borough had  studied  the  battle  of  Auld- 
earn,  but    the     expedients    of     military 


genius   of  the  highest  order,  to  wit,  the 
inventive  order,  are  apt  to  coincide. 

This  battle  was  fought,  in  May,  1645. 
After  much  marching  and  counter-maich- 
ing,  Baillie  ventured  to  engage  Montrose 
at  Alford,  on  the  river  Don  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. He  was  defeated,  and  his  army 
broken  to  pieces.  There  was  now  no 
force  in  the  north  of  Scotland  that  could 
look  Montrose  in  the  face.  Argyle,  how- 
ever, and  the  Edinburgh  Convention  of 
Estates,  resolved  upon  a  last  great  effort. 
They  raised  a  larger  army  than  any  of 
those  they  had  lost,  and  placed  it  under 
Baillie  ;  but  Argyle,  Lanark,  and  Craw- 
ford-Lindsay were  appointed  to  exercise 
over  him  a  joint  superintendence.  They 
forced  him  to  bring  Montrose,  who  had 
now  descended  into  the  low  countries  and 
crossed  the  Forth,  to  action.  The  battle 
of  Kilsyth  was  fought  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  August.  Seldom  or  never  had 
the  disproportion  of  strength  been  greater 
against  Montrose,  but  none  of  his  victo- 
ries had  been  easier,  and  Bailhe's  army 
was  utterly  destroyed.  In  the  warm  sum- 
mer morning,  Montrose  ordered  his  men 
to  strip  to  their  shirts  that  the  broadsword 
might  have  unencumbered  play,  and  that 
they  might  not  fail  in  the  expected  pur- 
suit. Accustomed  to  conquer,  and  plac- 
ing absolute  confidence  in  their  le<ider, 
the  clans  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
headlong  impetuosity  of  their  charge,  and 
drove  the  Covenanters,  horse  and  foot, 
before  them,  in  tumultuous  flight.  Baillie, 
though  smarting  with  defeat,  seems  as  a 
soldier  to  have  been  struck  with  the  splen- 
did courage  and  picturesque  fierceness  of 
the  Highlanders.  They  came  on,  full 
speed,  targets  aloft,  heads  and  shoulders 
bent  low,  in  the  literal  attitude  of  the 
tiger  when  he  springs.  Montrose  lost 
scarce  a  dozen  men  ;  the  Covenanters, 
whom  the  swift-footed  mountaineers  pur- 
sued for  ten  miles,  had  four  or  five  thou- 
sand slain. 

All  Scotland,  except  the  national  for- 
tresses, was  now  in  the  hands  of  Mont- 
rose. Neither  Edinburgh  nor  Glasgow 
made  any  resistance,  and  having  levied  a 
contribution  on  Glasgow,  he  called  a  Par- 
liament to  meet  in  that  town  in  the  name 
of  the  King.  But  his  dazzling  success 
rendered  only  more  conspicuous  the  fatal 
defects  in  the  system  of  warfare  he  was 
pursuing.  He  had  formed  no  body  of 
spearmen  on  whom  he  could  depend  to 
stand  the  charge  of  effective  horse,  and  ' 
victory  was,  as  at  first,  the  signal  for  the 
Highlanders  to  quit  the  ranks  and  return 
to  their  hills.     The  victory  of  Kilsyth  had 
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been  fertile  in  plunder,  and  the  season  of 
harvest  was  now  near ;  both  circumstances 
tended  to  thin  the  following  of  Montrose. 
While  King  Charles  was  hoping  that  his 
irresistible  Lieutenant  would  lead  an 
army  across  the  border  to  his  deliverance, 
and  sending  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  with 
a  new  commission  and  new  orders,  the 
Royal  army  dwindled  away,  and  Montrose 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  no  larger  a 
body  of  troops  than  had  at  first  gathered 
round  him  in  the  wilds  of  Athol.  It  may, 
as  was  formerly  said,  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  change  the  habits  of  the 
Highlanders,  but  he  ought  to  have  been 
alive  to  the  extreme  peril  to  which  those 
habits  exposed  him  in  the  low  country. 
He  knew  that  the  Scottish  army  in  Eng- 
land was  well  supplied  with  cavalry.  A 
perfectly  organized  system  of  intelligence, 
keeping  him  informed  as  to  the  state  oi 
the  country  within  twenty  miles  of  his 
camp,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Eng- 
land, was  to  him  an  absolute  condition  of 
existence.  He  had  a  sufficient  force  of 
cavalry  to  enable  him  to  organize  such  a 
system,  and  this  essential  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  commander  was  well  understood  in 
that  age.  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  he  been 
in  the  place  of  Montrose,  would  have 
known  within  a  few  hours  everything  that 
took  place  in  the  Scottish  camp  in  Eng- 
land. Montrose's  first  thought,  after  the 
battle  of  Kilsyth,  ought  to  have  been, 
"Argyle  and  his  friends  are  beaten 
in  Scotland,  and  infuriated  beyond  all 
bounds  ;  their  next  thought  will  be  to 
strike  a  blow  from  England."  How  often 
have  great  men  fallen  by  oversights  which 
small  men  would  not  have  committed  ! 
"  O  negligence,  fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by  !  " 
says  Shakespeare's  Wolsey ;  and  even 
Shakespeare  may  have  known  by  experi- 
ence the  bitterness  of  Wolsey's  pang. 

Montrose  crept  gradually  southward 
with  his  diminished  army,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond week  of  September  was  stationed  at 
Selkirk,  his  cavalry  being  quartered  with 
himself  in  the  town,  while  the  infantry 
occupied  an  elevated  plateau  called  Phili- 
phaugh,  on  the  north.  Between  Phili- 
phaugh  and  Selkirk  flows  the  Ettrick ; 
the  infantry  were  on  the  left  bank,  the 
cavalry  on  the  right.  This  disposition  of 
the  Royal  forces  has  been  pronounced 
faulty,  but  we  must  recollect  that  in  the 
first  half  of  September  Scottish  rivers  are 
generally  low,  and  that,  if  the  Ettrick 
could  be  easily  forded,  a  few  minutes' 
trot  would  bring  cavalry  lying  in  Selkirk 
upon  the  plain  of  Philiphaugh.  On  the 
night  between  the  12th  and  13th  of  Sep- 


tember, 1645,  General  David  Leslie,  next 
to  Montrose  the  most  energetic  and  capa- 
ble commander  contributed  by  Scotland 
to  the  civil  war,  having  by  a  swift  march 
from  Newcastle  along  the  East  Coast  and 
then  southward  from  Edinburgh,  reached 
the  vicinity,  placed  his  men,  principally 
horse,  and  numbering  five  or  six  thou- 
sand, in  and  about  Melrose.  The  Roy- 
alists were  but  four  miles  away,  and 
we  realize  the  intense  hatred  with  which 
they  were  regarded  in  the  district  when 
we  learn  that  not  a  whisper  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Leslie's  army  reached  the  Royal 
camp.  Mr.  Napier  tells  us  that  more  than 
once  in  the  night  the  scouts  came  in  and 
reported  all  safe.  Commanding  only  a 
few  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  mere  skeleton 
of  his  Highland  host,  Montrose,  had  he 
been  apprised  of  Leslie's  approach,  would 
doubtless  have  attempted  to  escape  by 
one  of  his  extraordinary  marches.  Had 
his  army  been  as  large  as  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Kilsyth,  he  might,  in  spite  of  his 
surprise,  have  defeated  Leslie  ;  for  the 
Highlanders,  nimble  as  leopards,  were 
formidable  to  cavalry,  and  his  own  inven- 
tiveness and  dexterity  in  battle  might 
have  wrought  one  of  the  miracles  which 
are  possible  to  genius.  But  with  his  di- 
minished force  he  had  no  chance.  Les- 
lie's horsemen,  emerging  from  the  white 
mist  of  a  September  morning,  crashed  in 
upon  both  his  wings  at  once.  Montrose 
was  immediately  in  the  field  and  disputed 
the  matter  for  some  time,  but  his  little 
army  wd:s  cut  to  pieces.  At  the  head  of 
about  thirty  troopers,  he  made  good  his 
retreat  to  the  Highlands. 

Before  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  the  Royal 
cause  in  England  had  been  hopelessly  lost. 
Royalism,  pure  and  simple,  as  professed 
by  the  English  Cavaliers,  perished  on  the 
field  of  Naseby.  Had  Montrose  suc- 
ceeded, after  Kilsyth,  in  penetrating  into 
England,  he  would  have  found  the  frag- 
ments of  Charles's  army  too  shattered  to 
reunite,  and  would  have  encountered  a 
force  of  English  and  Scots  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary interest  numbering  at  least  fifty 
thousand  men.  After  uselessly  protract- 
ing hostilities  for  some  time  in  the  High- 
lands, he  was  commanded  by  the  King  to 
lay  down  his  arms.  He  retired  in  dis- 
guise to  Norway,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  join  Prince  Charles  who,  from  various 
stations  on  the  Continent,  was  watching 
the  course  of  events  in  England. 

Until  the  death  of  the  King,  Argyle 
and  his  party  in  Scotland  maintained 
their  alHance  with  the  English  Puritan 
leaders.    Shortly  before  that  event,  Crom- 
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well,  having  destroyed  Hamilton's  army, 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  received 
with  "many honours  and  civilities."  The 
death  of  the  king  at  last  overcame  the 
profound  reluctance  of  Argyle  to  quarrel 
with  the  English  Parliament.  Negotia- 
tions commenced  between  the  Estates  of 
Scotland  and  Charles  II.  Montrose,  feel- 
ing that  there  could  be  no  real  reconciha- 
tion  between  him  and  Argyle,  and  con- 
scious of  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
the  hollowness  of  a  league  between 
Charles  II.  and  the  austerely  moral  Cove- 
nanters, advised  the  young  King  to  at- 
tempt no  arrangement  with  the  latter. 
Charles,  perfectly  false  and  perfectly 
heartless,  gave  Montrose  a  commission 
to  land  in  Scotland  in  arms,  but  did  not 
discontinue  negotiations  with  his  antago- 
nist. A  few  hundred  German  mercena- 
ries, a  body  of  unwarlike  fishermen  whom 
he  forced  to  join  his  standard  in  Orkney, 
and  a  considerable  party  of  Royalist  offi- 
cers, among  them  his  old  opponent 
Colonel  Urry,  constituted  the  force  with 
which  Montrose  made  a  descent  upon 
Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1650.  He  was 
suddenly  attacked,  on  the  borders  of 
Ross-shire,  by  Colonel  Strahan,  a  Cove- 
nanter of  the' straightest  sect.  The  Ger- 
mans surrendered ;  the  Orkney  fisher- 
men made  little  resistance  ;  the  Scottish 
companies  of  Montrose  were,  over- 
powered. 

Soon  after  the  battle,  he  was  taken  and 
led  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh.  The  Es- 
tates of  Scotland,  avoiding  question  as  to 
the  legahty  of  the  expedition  in  which, 
under  commission  of  that  Charles  II. 
whose  title  they  were  then  undertaking 
to  vindicate,  he  had  been  last  engaged, 
treated  him  as  already  condemned  to 
die  under  sentence  of  attainder  passed 
against  him  whilst  ravaging  the  territory 
of  Argyle  in  1644. 

His  bearing  in  presence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  as  calmly  dauntless  as  on  the 
battlefield  in  the  moment  of  victory.  He 
exulted  in  his  loyalty.  It  had  indeed 
been  with  him  a  pure  and  lofty  feeling, 
and  by  rare  good  fortune  he  never  knew 
Charles  I.  well  enough  to  be  disen- 
chanted. "  I  never  had  passion  on 
earth,"  he  wrote  to  Charles  II.,  "so  great 
as  that  to  do  the  king  your  father  ser- 
vice." He  asserted  the  faithfulness  of 
his  adherence  to  the  National  Covenant, 
and  avowed  that  he  had  neither  taken 
nor  approved  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  He  indignantly  denied  that 
he  had  countenanced  acts  of  military  vio- 
lence.    "  He  had  never  spilt  the  blood  of 
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a  prisoner,  even  in  retaliation  of  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  his  officers  and  friends 
—  nay,  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands in  the  very  shock  of  battle." 

His  sentence  was  that  he  should  be 
hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high,  his 
head  fixed  upon  the  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, his  limbs  placed  over  the  gates  of 
four  Scottish  towns.  On  the  night  be-' 
fore  his  execution  he  wrote  with  a  dia- 
mond upon  the  window  of  his  prison 
those  well-known  lines  which,  in  their 
pathetic  dignity,  attest,  if  nothing  else, 
a  composure  of  feeling,  a  serenity  of  in- 
tellectual consciousness,  a  perfect  self- 
possession,  remarkable  in  the  immediate 
nearness  of  a  cruel  death. 

Let  them  bestow  on  every  airt  *  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins  that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake; 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake; 
Scatter  my  ashes,  strew  them  in  the  air: 
Lord"!    since  thou    knowest   where   all   those 

atoms  are, 
I'm  hopeful  thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just. 

The  majesty  of  his  demeanour,  both 
while  being  drawn  into  Edinburgh  on  a 
cart,  and  as  he  walked  in  scarlet  cloak 
trimmed  with  gold  lace  to  the  place  of 
execution,  so  impressed  the  multitude, 
that  not  a  taunt  was  uttered,  and  many 
an  eye  was  wet.  All  that  is  told  of  him 
when  in  prison  tends  to  exalt  our  concep- 
tion of  his  character.  When  the  clergy 
remind  him  that  he  has  been  excommu- 
nicated, and  urge  him  to  repent  in  order 
that  the  Church  may  remove  her  cen- 
sures, he  answers  that  the  thought  of  his 
excommunication  causes  him  pain,  and 
that  he  would  gladly  have  it  removed  by 
confessing  his  sins  as  a  man,  but  that  he 
has  nothing  to  repent  of  in  his  conduct 
to  his  king  and  his  country.  He  can 
more  sharply  check  the  officiousness  of 
the  non-professional  zealot.  Johnston  of 
Warriston  finds  him,  the  day  before  his 
death,  combing  out  his  beautiful  locks  of 
hair,  and  murmurs  some  suggestion  that 
the  hour  is  too  solemn  for  such  work. 
"  I  will  arrange  my  head  as  I  please  to- 
day while  it  is  still  my  own,"  answers 
Montrose  ;  "  to-morrow  it  will  be  yours, 
and  you  may  deal  with  it  as  you  list." 
He  is  not  a  Pagan,  proud  and  self-cen- 
tred ;  but  neither  is  he  quite  a  Puritan. 
Hejrises  into  a  more  genial  atmosphere, 
he  approaches  a  higher  Christian  type, 
than  those  of  his  age.  He  does  not 
crouch    before    his    Maker ;    he    stands 
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erect ;  not  arrogantly,  not  in  mean  terror 
and  abject  self-depreciation,  but  in  rev- 
erent affection  and  trust :  as  a  man  ought 
to  stand.  Peter  Bayne. 
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a  tale  by  mm.  erckmann-chatrian,   authors  of 
"the  conscript,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

Louise  became  gradually  worse  and 
worse  from  the  day  this  notice  was  hung 
up  at  the  Mairie.  The  wedding  had  to  be 
delayed.  Physicians  were  sent  for  in  all 
directions  ;  they  came  and  held  consulta- 
tions. There  were  Monsieur  Bourgard 
from  Saarbourg,  a  man  of  great  fame  and 
experience,  he  was  well  known  all  over 
the  country  ;  there  was  Monsieur  Pequi- 
gnot  from  Lorquin,  Monsieur  Heitz  from 
Fdnetrange,  Monsieur  Weber  from  Boux- 
willer,  and,  finally,  all  the  medical  author- 
ities to  be  had  lor  ten  leagues  round 
Chaumes. 

They  were  to  be  seen  continually  com- 
ing and  going,  but  no  one  knew  the  result 
of  their  deliberations. 

The  head-keeper  had  obtained  a  leave 
of  absence  and  had  gone,  it  was  said,  to 
fetch  the  legal  certificates  required  for 
his  marriage.  His  place  was  filled  dur- 
ing his  absence  by  Caille,  the  horse- 
guard  from  St.  Quirin. 

Autumn  had  returned  with  its  deep 
melancholy  and  cold  winds  which  always 
heralded  winter  in,  I  went  to  Monsieur 
le  Maire's  every  day  after  school,  to  fill 
the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  commune. 
I  found  him  a  great  sufferer  from  rheu- 
matism ;  but  he  suffered  in  silence,  sit- 
ting with  his  leg  stretched  out  on  a  stool, 
his  elbow  on  his  desk,  and  his  eyes 
turned  towards  the  windows,  against  the 
panes  of  which  withered  vine-leaves  fell 
from  off  the  gable  branches,  while  the 
wind  blew  pieces  of  straw  all  about  from 
the  loft.  Everything  seemed  to  be  dying 
away,  and  the  tall  poplars  along  the  road- 
side kept  up  a  constant  moan. 

I  used  to  sit  writing,  while  he  remained 
quiet,  always  in  deep  thought. 

"  I  am  getting  old,  Florent,"  said  he 
one  day  to  me  ;  "I  have  worked  too  hard 
—  and  what  for  ?" 

"  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  I  replied,  "there 
are  still  happy  days  in  store  for  you." 

"  Never,"  said  he,  "  never ;  it  is  all 
over ! " 


When  George  came  home  of  an  even- 
ing, after  having  gone  round  the  timber- 
yards  and  saw-mills,  the  young  fellow 
turned  his  head  away  to  avoid  seeing 
what  was  going  on  within.  The  father 
and  son  behaved  as  if  they  did  not  know 
each  other,  and  the  mother,  whose  eyes 
were  now  always  red,  carried  her  boy's 
meals  up-stairs  to  him. 

Once  only  did  Monsieur  Jacques  say, 
with  great  bitterness,  "  Florent,  I  have 
two  brother  Jeans  now  !  one  in-doors,  one 
out ;  this  house  is  no  longer  mine,  I  am 
no  longer  master  here." 

His  misery  and  sorrow  oozed  out  in 
spite  of  his  will.  "Ah,"  he  v/ould  say, 
"if  I  did  but  sleep  on  the  hill-side,  with 
the  others,  by  our  old  church  !  They 
are  at  rest  and  know  nothing  of  the  trou- 
bles of  this  world." 

But  if  Monsieur  Jacques  was  wretched 
on  one  side  of  the  street,  Monsieur  Jean 
was  just  as  miserable  on  the  other. 
Each  time  I  went  by  the  bare  hedges  at 
the  bottom  of  his  garden  I  saw  Monsreur 
Jean  walking  up  and  down,  bareheaded, 
in  nothing  but  his  greyish-blue  knitted 
jacket,  in  rain  or  in  sunshine.  He  never 
ceased  walking  up  and  down,  and  could 
not  stop  in-doors,  where  the  nurse  Rosa- 
lie and  the  physicians  were  masters. 

This  stony-hearted  man  was  sinking. 
He  stooped,  and  his  nose  lengthened 
visibly,  like  the  beaks  of  certain  eagles, 
which  grow  down  so  long  that  they  can- 
not part  them,  and  die  for  want  of  food  ; 
a  proper  retribution  for  their  ferocity  and 
love  of  prey. 

In  my  opinion  Monsieur  Jean  had  de- 
served all  this ;  and  I  used  to  think, 
"  You  old  sinner !  you  have  not  only 
brought  all  this  on  yourself  for  the  past, 
but  you  deserve  it  all  for  the  present, 
because  you  have  obstinately  made  up 
your  mind  to  sacrifice  your  own  child,  by 
forcing  her  to  marry  a  man  she  cannot 
bear.  I  do  not  pity  you  —  pride  and 
hatred  should  be  punished." 

I  saw  him  one  evening  on  his  knees  in 
church,  praying  with  his  whole  heart,  and 
apparently  in  great  trouble  of  mind. 

Louise,  I  thought,  must  be  in  a  very 
alarming  state  for  such  a  man  as  this  to 
be  praying  so  fervently,  I  looked  and 
saw  there  was  no  sham  in  him  then  ; 
something  extraordinary  was  certainly 
going  on. 

I  had  gone  up  to  fetch  a  book  from  off 
the  organ-desk,  and  the  sight  of  this 
terrible  man  all  alone  in  the  dark  church, 
kneeling,  with  his  head  in  his  two  hands, 
greatly   struck   me.      I   feared   it   would 
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soon  be  over  with  poor  Louise,  and  raised 
my  soul  to  my  Maker,  imploring  His  help 
and  mercy. 

I  was  not  mistaken,  for  the  first  thing 
Marie-Barbe  said  when  I  reached  home 
.was, — 

t  "Have  you  heard  that  all  the  doctors 
have  given  Louise  up,  P^lorent  ?  A  great 
physician,  of  the  name  of  Ducondray,  has 
been  sent  for  from  Nancy." 

"  No,  I  knew  nothing  about  it,"  I  re- 
plied :  "but  I  had  a  kind  of  load  here,  a 
forewarning  of  some  evil.  That's  what  it 
was."  I  entered  my  study  in  a  more 
solemn  reverie  than  I  had  ever  been  in 
before. 

We  did  not  mention  Louise's  name 
over  supper,  but  we  all  thought  of  her, 
each  sorrowing  for  the  poor  child  we  had 
seen  so  beautiful,  so  full  of  life  and  youth, 
so  good  to  the  poor,  and  now  in  a  hope- 
less condition. 

I  prayed  for  her  before  I  sought  rest. 
The  next  day  the  medical  men  arrived, 
and  met,  under  the  presidence  of  Mon- 
sieur Ducondray,  for  a  final  consultation. 
It  was  now  the  end  of  autumn,  the 
weather,  after  incessant  rain,  had  set 
in  fine  again  ;  the  trees  were  leafless,  and 
the  flocks  had  ceased  to  be  led  out  to 
pasture,  the  grass  meadows  being  sod- 
den ;  our  schoolroom  was,  therefore,  full 
of  boys  and  girls. 

No  one  ignored  what  was  going  on  at 
Monsieur  Jean's,  everybody  felt  uneasy 
about  Louise.  I  had  finished  the  morn- 
ing lessons  at  about  eleven,  and  had  gone 
up-stairs,  where  the  cloth  was  laid  for 
dinner,  when  Rosalie,  Monsieur  Jean's 
servant,  entered. 

"  Quick,  Monsieur  Florent !  "  she  cried, 
in   a  mournful  voice ;    "  come,   you   are 
ranted  ;  Monsieur   Ducondray,  the  doc- 
jtor  from  Nancy,  has  sent  for  you." 

Me  .-* "  I  asked,  in  astonishment. 
["You  must  be  making  a  mistake,  Rosalie. 
[What  can  a  savant  have  to  say  to  a  vil- 
[lage  schoolmaster  ? " 

"  No,  no  ;  I  am  certain.  All  the  gen- 
tlemen want  to  speak  to  you,  Monsieur 
[Florent." 

My  surprise  can   be  fancied.     I  took 
ly  hooded  cloak  down  from  its  peg  and 
[threw  it  over  my  house-jacket. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Florent  ? " 
(asked  Marie-Barbe,  coming  in.  "  Be 
cautious.  Monsieur  Jean  is  there  ;  re- 
[member  how  he  treated  you  last  time." 

"  Ah  !  fear  nothing  now,  Marie-Barbe," 
jsaid  Rosalie,  "our  Monsieur  is  no  longer 
(the  same  man.  Since  the  last  con-ulta- 
ttion  he  has  dwindled  down,  all  of  a  piece, 


into  almost  nothing.  He  speaks  to  no- 
body ;  people  come  and  go  without  his 
minding.  Come,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
Monsieur  Florent !  " 

I  had  not  waited  for  all  this,  but  had 
already  put  my  hat  on  and  was  running 
down-stairs,  neither  did  I  slacken  my 
pace  until  I  got  near  the  house. 

As  Rosalie  had  said,  the  house-door 
was  wide  open,  any  one  who  liked  could 
walk  in  and  out.  Servants  were  standing 
about  their  masters'  carriages,  and  looked 
at  me  when  I  went  in.  The  doctors 
were  all  assembled  in  the  large  piano- 
room,  which  opened  in  the  hall.  Four  or 
five  of  the  older  looking,  in  hooded  cloaks, 
untied  neckties,  and  with  their  hair  in 
disorder,  were  quarrelling  together,  like 
all  savants  do,  caring  for  no  one's  con- 
cerns but  their  own. 

When  I  entered.  Monsieur  Bourgard, 
from  Saarbourg,  who  knew  me,  exclaimed, 
"  There  he  is." 

I  bowed  in  some  confusion  to  all  of 
them.  One  of  the  number,  a  tall  man  in 
a  black  coat  and  white  necktie,  with  a 
long  face,  big  nose,  wide  mouth,  broad, 
high  wrinkled  forehead,  and  with  as  dig- 
nified a  mien  as  one  of  our  university 
inspectors,  Monsieur  Ducondray  from 
Nancy,  politely  inquired, — 

"  You  are  Monsieur  Florent,  the  mas- 
ter at  Chaumes,  are  you  not  t " 

"  I  am,  Monsieur," 

"  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  pleasant  but  very 
serious  manner,  "  we  have  a  case  of  great 
responsibility  in  hand,  and  we  believe 
you  can  enlighten  us." 

I  protested  that  I  was  only  a  simple 
village  master,  and  quite  unfit  to  en- 
lighten such  clever  men. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  he,  interrupt- 
ing me.  "  Let  me  first  tell  you  how  we 
are  situated.  You  have  doubtless  been 
informed  that  my  colleagues  have  several 
times  been  called  to  Chaumes  for  Mdlle. 
Rantzau  ;  they  have  come  separately  and 
collectively." 

"  I  have  been  told  so." 

"  Well,  these  gentlemen  have  now  re- 
course to  my  experience,  and  I  have  seen 
their  invalid.  I  think  she  is  in  a  deep 
decHne,  which  will  prove  fatal  unless  we 
can  discover  its  cause.  I  have  pressed 
her  to  give  us  some  clue  as  to  the  origin 
of  her  disease,  but  she  is  either  too 
frightened  or  too  modest,  and  we  can 
draw  nothing  from  her.  After  great  per- 
suasion, however,  our  interesting  invalid 
hid  her  face,  saying  that  she  would  never 
be  able  to  tell  what  she  had  on  her  mind, 
but  that  we  were  to  ask  Monsieur  Florent, 
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After  having  made  this  partial  disclosure 
she  appeared  alarmed  at  what  she  had 
said,  and  has  since  refused  to  open  her 
lips.  We  beg  you  will  communicate  what 
you  know,  for  the  fate  of  the  poor  young 
lady  is  in  your  hands.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  her  illness  ? 
We  shall  prescribe,  if  you  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  you  may  impart. 
I  beg  you  will  not  hesitate,  you  are 
among  men  who  are  ready  to  assume 
their  share  of  responsibility." 

I  contained  my  emotion  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  replied, — 

"  This  is  what  I  know  of  the  case,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  do  know, 
though  I  may  lose  my  situation  by  so 
doing,  and  misery  may  be  my  lot  in  con- 
sequence. Louise  loves  her  cousin 
George  Rantzau ;  George  loves  her  in 
return,  and  they  would  give  up  their  life 
one  for  the  other  ;  but  the  fathers  of  these 
young  people,  although  they  are  brothers, 
have  hated  each  other  for  years  and 
years  ;  they  have  divided  this  place  and 
caused  much  scandal  with  their  dissen- 
sions and  abominable  hatred ;  neither 
will  consent  to  the  union  of  their  chil- 
dren, who  are  thus  both  driven  to  de- 
spair. As  to  Louise,  she  would  rather  die 
than  marry  the  man  who  is  forced  on  her 
for  a  husband,  that  is  Monsieur  Lebel, 
the  head-keeper.  I  have  told  you  the 
whole  truth,  gentlemen,  you  may  believe 
my  word." 

"  We  readily  believe  you,"  replied  the 
old  doctor  from  Nancy,  looking  at  his 
colleagues.  "  You  see,  gentlemen,  that 
I  am  nDt  mistaken  :  this  is  the  second 
case  of  the  kind  I  have  had  to  deal  with. 
It  is  love,  more  powerful  than  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  Faithful  even  to 
death  !  " 

When  he  had  done  speaking  I  turned 
and  saw  Monsieur  Jean  behind  me.  He 
had  come  in  through  the  side-door  and 
had  heard  everything  :  he  was  an  altered 
man,  nothing  now  but  skin  and  bones,  sal- 
low and  untidy  in  his  appearance.  His 
waistcoat  was  unbuttoned,  he  wore  no 
necktie,  and  altogether  looked  like  a 
ruined  man  who  has  ceased  to  care  for 
himself.  As  he  stood,  bent  with  the 
weight  of  his  sorrow,  he  reminded  me  of 
old  misers  who  have  lost  all  their  fortune  ; 
he  had  lost  his  pride. 

Monsieur  Ducondray  addressed  him. 

"  You  have  heard  what  has  just  been 
said,  Monsieur  ?  " 

"Thus," replied  Monsieur  Jean  slowly, 
"  you  can  do  nothing  more  ?  You  have 
tried  everything  ?   That  is  all  you  know  ? " 


"  We  know,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  in 
a  brief,  concise  tone,  "  that  your  poor 
child  will  expire  in  a  few  weeks — -as 
soon  as  the  cold  sets  in  —  unless  you  get 
reconciled  to  your  brother  and  consent 
to  the  union  of  your  young  people.  That 
is  what  we  know." 

And  taking  up  his  hat,  which  was  on 
the  table,  lying  by  a  grey  cloak,  he  turned 
to  the  physicians. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the  consulta- 
tion is  over.     I  think  we  can  leave." 

When  he  had  gone  out  of  the  room  the 
others  followed,  and  the  servants  put 
their  horses  to  the  carriages. 

I  looked  on,  thinking  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. Monsieur  Jean  Rantzau  re- 
mained in  the  hall.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  looked  like,  but  he  could  have  struck 
his  bosom  and  said,  — 

"  It  is  my  fault  ;  it  is  all  my  own  fault  !  " 

When  the  clock  struck  one  I  hastened 
back  tQ  school.  There  was  just  time  to 
swallow  a  mouthful,  for  the  children  had 
already  gathered.  They  were  shouting, 
whistling,  and  enjoying  my  absence,  the 
very  first  that  had  occurred  for  five  and 
twenty  years.  Order  was  restored  as 
soon  as  I  appeared,  but  I  had  no  taste 
for  teaching  that  day.  I  was  much 
shaken  by  the  events  of  the  last  two 
months,  and  found  I  could  not  bear  up 
against  the  wickedness  of  mankind  ;" 
everything  seemed  dark  around  me.  I 
had  forsaken  my  herbal,  my  insects,  my 
fossils,  and  suffered  that  day  more  than 
usual  on  account  of  Louise's  desperate 
state,  so  that  Marie-Barbe's  questions 
and  observations  were  intolerable. 

"Leave  me  alone,  and  don't  speak  to 
me,"  I  said.  "  Life  is  bitter  enough 
without  ail  these  vain  words." 

After  supper  Marie-Barbe  and  Juliette 
folded  up  the  table-cloth,  finished  their 
work,  and  went  to  bed.  I  sat  in  my 
study,  by  the  lamp,  thinking  over  the 
events  of  the  day  and  wondering  whether 
Monsieur  Jean  would  be  wicked  enough 
to  persevere  in  his  resolve  to  the  end  ; 
if  he  would  stand  by  and  see  his  daugh- 
ter die  rather  than  quicken  her  with  a 
hope  ;  and  questioning  whether  so  great 
an  injustice  could  be  committed. 

Towards  eleven  I  felt  tired  of  my  re- 
flections and  went  down  to  lock  up  the 
house  before  I  went  to  bed.  It  was  a 
cold,  cloudy  night,  but  the  cool  wind  did 
my  head  good,  and  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  street,  at  the  end  of  which  shone  a 
light  in  Monsieur  Jean's  house  from  the 
window  of  Louise's  room.  The  confi- 
dence she  had  shown  when  she  told  the 
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doctors  to  ask  me  what  was  the  cause  of 
her  illness  proved  that  she  had  not  for- 
gotten me.  I  liked  to  fancy,  in  that 
silent  hour  of  night,  that  the  poor  child 
knew  a  friend  watched  near  her.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  superstitious  idea,  yet  it 
comforted  me.  When  I  reached  the  end 
of  the  street  I  noticed  that  a  pile  of  tim- 
ber stood  in  front  of  Monsieur  le  Maire's 
house  ;  it  was  to  be  sawn  the  following 
day  ;  and  behind  this  pile  of  logs  I  saw 
a  light  burning  in  the  office.  So  Mon- 
sieur Jacques  was  up  too  ?  He  could 
not  sleep  either  ! 

I  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  timber  to 
lo6k  up  at  the  sick-room,  and  fancied 
Louise,  being  given  U43  by  the  doctor's, 
lying  without  a  friend  to  hold  her  hand  or 
s'ay  a  syllable  of  comfort  to  her  through 
all  that  solemn  space  of  time  during  which 
life  recedes.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  old 
nurse  knitting  at  the  foot  of  dying  people 
and  quietly  listening  to  their  sighs,  pro- 
vided her  brandy-bottle  stood  on  the 
mantelpiece.  Then  I  next  thought  of 
Monsieur  Jean  looking  on  with  gloomy 
features,  and  feeling  indignant  that  a  child 
of  his  should  prefer  death  to  his  head- 
keeper. 

My  blood  boiled.  Though  I  am  not  a 
harsh  man,  and  never  struck  a  child,  yet 
for  once  I  felt  sorry  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to  chastise  the  unnatural  monster, 
and  thought.  George  would  do  well  to  ex- 
terminate him. 

Finding  that  no  one  moved  in  the  two 
houses,  and  the  two  lights  remaining  mo- 
tionless, I  was  going  back  towards  home, 
when  I  heard  a  slight  stir. 

Somebody  was  walking  about  in  Mon- 
sieur Jean's  house,  where  a  second  light 
appeared,  then  it  was  extinguished  ;  a 
heavy  tread  came  down  his  stairs,  then 
the  passage-door  was  opened  with  great 
caution.  I  could  not  see,  but  I  heard  the 
same  heavy  steps  cross  the  street  and 
near  the  spot  I  stood  by.  I  was  fright- 
ened. It  was  perhaps  Monsieur  Jean. 
If  he  were  to  find  me  there  !  The  person 
stopped,  then  listened.  A  moment  after 
I  saw  Monsieur  Jean's  tall  figure  in  front 
of  Monsieur  Jacques'  lighted  office.  What 
did  he  mean  to  do  ?  My  heart  throbbed. 
He  looked  in  for  a  few  moments,  then 
knocked  at  the  window. 

A  gruff  voice,  which  I  recognized  to  be 
that  of  Monsieur  Jacques,  asked,  in  the 
deep  silence,  "  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  Jean  in  a  stifled 
voice. 

The  window  was  suddenly  thrown  open 
and  a  light  brought  that  revealed  the  two 


brothers  standing  face  to  face  after  thirty 
years'  hatred  !  Jacques  held  the  lamp, 
showing  his  own  features  expressive  of 
stern  wonder  and  Jean's  inclined  head  — 
he  was  the  picture  of  misery. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Jacques, 
in  a  harsh  voice. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  replied 
Jean  very  humbly  ;  but  finding  his  brother 
did  not  move  and  looked  haughtily  at  him, 
he  pleaded,  "Jacques,  my  child  is  dying." 
He  received  no  answer,  but  the  mayor 
closed  the  window  and  stepped  out  to 
open  the  house-door.  Both  entered  like 
two  shadows.  When  they  were  inside, 
Jacques  reopened  the  window  to  pull  the 
outer  shutters  together. 

I  listened  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  : 
not  a  sound,  not  a  word,  were  to  be  heard, 
and  I  went  home  much  aston'shed  at  the 
scene  I  had  witnessed.  I  dreamt  all 
night  of  the  two  faces  gleaming  in  front 
of  each  other  in  the  darkness.  "  What 
can  it  all  mean  ?  "  I  thought.  "  What 
have  they  told  each  other  ?  What  is  the 
next  thing  we  shall  hear  ?  " 

The  following  day  was  a  holiday.  It 
was  Thursday ;  and  no  sooner  had  it 
struck  eight  than  curiosity  led  me  to 
Monsieur  Jacques,  where  I  hoped  some- 
thing would  be  betrayed  on  his  counte- 
nance. 

On  reaching  his  house  the  first  person 
I  saw  was  Madame  Rantzau  coming  down- 
stairs with  a  pile  of  shirts  on  one  arm. 
The  door  of  the  dining-room  was  open, 
and  I  saw  a  large  leather  trunk  half  filled 
with  clothes,  brushes,  shoes,  and  waist- 
coats, wrapped  in  newspaper  parcels. 
The  good  lady  only  had  the  other  half  to 
fill,  and  continued  packing.  Monsieur 
Jacques  stood,  in  shirt-sleeves,  combing 
his  hair  and  beard  in  front  of  a  small 
mirror  hung  upon  the  window-frame. 

On  seeing  me  enter  he  said,  in  a  short, 
off-hand  way,  "  Ah,  is  that  you,  Florent  ? 
I  was  going  to  send  for  you.  I  am  leav- 
ing for  Saarbriick  :  one  of  my  customers 
there  has  run  off  with  my  money.  All 
men  now-a-days  are  liars,  thieves,  and 
swindlers  —  go  and  trust  people  !  I  have 
sent  word  to  my  substitute  ;  he  will  be 
here  presently.     Ah,  there  he  is  !  " 

"  Good-day,  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  said 
Monsieur  Rigaud,  who  just  then  entered  ; 
"  you  have  sent  for  me  ;  what  is  there 
going  on  ?  " 

"  I  am  being  robbed  of  my  money,  that 
is  what's  going  on.  A  thief  of  a  timber- 
dealer  is  going  to  Hombourg  or  Havre 
after  having  sold  my  wood  and  put  the 
cash  in  his  pocket.     I  must  run  after  him 
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with  this  bad  leg  of  mine,  and  catch  him, 
too,  before  he  sails." 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  Father  Rigaud,  "  bad 
news  indeed  ;  and  when  do  you  expect  to 
be  back  again  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  telling,"  answered  the 
mayor,  in  a  cross,  peevish  way.  "  If  I 
succeed  in  collaring  the  confounded  thief 
I  shall  have  to  call  a  board  of  men  to- 
gether to  examine  the  scoundrel's  ac- 
counts, for  he  is  bankrupt  ;  I  shall  have 
to  go  to  law  and  soap  the  fingers  first  of 
one,  then  of  the  other.  It  will  be  a  slow 
affair,  especially  with  the  Prussian  author- 
ities. If  I  get  clear  of  it  all  in  six  weeks 
I  shall  consider  myself  lucky.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  swindler  has  gone  over 
to  America  —  a  thing  these  German  bank- 
rupts all  do  —  I  shall  have  to  scrape  to- 
gether all  the  sums  I  can  collect,  to  find 
out  if  he  has  been  paid  for  all  he  has 
delivered.  It  is  the  very  devil  to  get 
money  out  of  an  absconding  party  !  " 

I  and  Rigaud  looked  at  each  other. 
When  the  mayor  had  put  his  overcoat  on, 
he  went  to  his  writing-table  and  opened 
the  drawer. 

"Now,  Rigaud,"  he  said,  "you  will  not 
forget  to  post  up  the  price  of  wheat  and 
of  bread ;  you  will  sign  the  parochial 
tickets,  passports,  and  the  rest  —  you  are 
to  take  my  place  ;  here's  the  stamp  of  the 
Mairie,  Renaud  will  soon  get  you  in  the 
way  of  transacting  affairs." 

"  It  is  really  very  unpleasant  for  you  to 
have  to  travel  in  such  weather,"  said 
Father  Rigaud  ;  "  look  at  the  rain  ;  it  is 
awfully  wet." 

"  What's  the  use  of  making  a  fuss  about 
it  ? "  asked  the  mayor,  who  did  not  evi- 
dently want  to  be  condoled-with.  "  What 
has  to  be  done  must  be  done,  that's  all." 

He  then  produced  a  letter  sealed  up  at 
each  corner  with  red  wax. 

"  Monsieur  Florent,"  said  he,  turning 
to  me,  "  my  brother-in-law  from  Lutzel- 
bourg,  Monsieur  Picot,  will  be  here  this 
night  or  to-morrow  morning.  You  will 
give  him  this  —  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Maire." 

"Don't  forget  it.  It  is  an  important 
and  private  matter." 

"  You  know.  Monsieur  le  Maire,  that  I 
never  forget  anything." 

He  looked  round,  saw  the  packed  trunk 
and  asked  for  the  key,  felt  in  his  pockets, 
threw  a  cloak,  having  a  strong  silver  snap 
to  it,  over  his  shoulders,  pulled  his  fur 
cap  down  over  his  ears  and  abruptly  left 
the  house. 

The  ckar-a-bancs  stood  at  the  door  with 
its  great  leather  hood  drawn  down,  as  well 


'  as  the  curtains,  which  were  provided  with 
glass  loopholes  for  the  traveller  to  see 
out  of.  The  man  came  in  for  the  trunk, 
which  he  tied  on  behind  and  covered  over 
with  the  oil-cloth  roof  canvas.  We  were 
all  standing  in  the  passage.  Madame 
Charlotte  hoped  her  husband  would  at 
least  give  her  a  parting  kiss,  but  Mon- 
sieur le  Maire  was  in  too  bad  a  humor  to 
think  of  that,  and  took  the  reins  in  hand 
as  he  went  up  the  driver's  steps,  saying 
to  all,  "  Be  sure  you  forget  nothing. 
Hue  ! " 

Just  as  the  carriage  drove  off  George 
came  down  the  house-passage,  for  he  was 
going  out.  He  had  on  his  woollen  frieze 
with  a  hood  to  it,  held  a  cudgel  in  his 
hand,  and  had  pulled  down  the  brim  of 
his  wide  beaver  hat.  He  looked  gloomy, 
and,  without  saying  good-day  or  good- 
night to  any  one,  turned  up  the  street  on 
his  way  to  the  woods.  The  old  man  cast 
a  side-glance  at  him  ;  but  George  walked 
straight  on  without  turning  his  head  round, 
and  the  char-a-bancs  rolled  by  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  it. 

I  and  Monsieur  Rigaud  stood  for  some 
minutes  looking  at  the  heavy  shower  com- 
ing down,  then  in  deep  thought  went  to 
the  Mairie  together. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  departure  of  Monsieur  Jacques  in 
search  of  his  timber-merchant  astonished 
no  one.  It  was  a  natural  thing  for  a 
business  man  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  every  one  of  the  villagers 
would  have  acted  as  he  had  done. 

Marie  -  Barbe  and  my  daughter  even 
sympathized  with  him  and  abused  the 
Prussian  thief  who  compelled  a  poor 
rheumatic  old  man  to  travel  in  such  in- 
clement weather.     I  shared  their  feelings. 

But  universal  surprise  can  be  imagined 
when  a  carriage,  similar  to  that  of  Mon- 
sieur Jacques,  but  covered  with  parcels, 
was  seen  on  the  following  morning  with 
Monsieur  Jean,  as  driver,  inside.  He  sat 
on  the  back  seat,  half-concealed  by  the 
hood  overhead  and  the  leather  apron  in 
front,  which  he  had  drawn  up  to  his  chin. 
He  wore  his  large  travelling-cape  and  fox- 
fur  cap,  from  under,  which  he  looked  out 
on  both  sides  of  the  way,  lashing  his 
horses  most  furiously,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  being  overtaken  and  had  to  save  his 
life. 

At  this  sight  a  clamour  arose  among 
the  Chaumes  people  :  everybody  ran  out 
to  see  him  go  by ;  faces  appeared  at  all 
the  doors,  stables,  sheds,  and  air-holes. 
From  the  room  in  which  I  was  dressing  I 
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heard  Granny  Bouveret  call  out  in  her 
shrill  tones,  which  were  as  clear  as  a 
trumpet,  — 

"  Ah,  the  old  owl  is  on  the  wing  !  A 
bad  sign  !  There's  sure  to  be  a  death 
somewhere  when  those  birds  leave  their 
haunts.  The  old  brigand  !  he  has  done 
the  deed,  and  now  he  is  afraid  to  be  seen 
at  the  funeral,  where  he  would  come  in 
for  blows  !  He  leaves  her  to  die  all  by 
herself  —  there's  no  hope.  Isn't  there  an 
honest  poacher  hereabouts  to  shoot  hini 
down?  Ah,  the  old  crow!  that's  it  — 
hue  !  hue  !  Why  don't  you  shout  and 
hiss  at  him,  all  you  village  people  ?  Let 
him  hear  he  is  accursed  and  hated,  and 
is  not  wanted  back  again  !  " 

It  was  enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end  to  hear  her  shriek  and  hiss,  rais- 
ing her  skinny  arms  meanwhile,  doubling 
her  fists,  and  shaking  her  gray,  dishevelled 
locks. 

The  char-a-bancs  was  already  at  some 
distance,  and  I  do  not  know  if  Monsieur 
Jean  heard  all  the  tumult ;  but  from  every 
corner,  lane,  and  hut  rose  yells,  screams, 
and  'whistling,  even  the  dogs  barked,  and 
the  whole  place  was  a  scene  of  revolution. 

We  all  thought,  like  Jean  Bouveret's 
old  granny,  that  this  departure  of  Mon- 
sieur Jean's  was  a  very  bad  omen  ;  "  It 
does  look  bad,  Florent,"  said  I  to  myself ; 
"  there  can  be  no  hope  left ;  the  old  man 
would  have  remained  if  there  had  been." 

I  could  not  eat  my  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing for  thinking  of  the  miseries  of  life 
and  of  "that  flower  of  love  and  youth, 
Louise,  sacrificed  to  an  old  hatred.  I 
also  reflected  on  the  impenetrable  designs 
of  our  Maker,  trying  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  "  without  feeling  resigned  ;  for  death 
—  which  puts  an  end  to  beauty,  love,  and 
youth — goes  against  nature.  Our  weak 
minds  cannot  conceive  it.  When  I 
thought  of  George  I  was  almost  heart- 
broken. 

Marie-Barbe,  who  had  gone  out  to  hear 
the  news,  now  returned  in  breathless 
excitement. 

"  Florent,  have  you  no  letter  for  Mon- 
sieur Picot  t  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  ;  there,  in 
my  drawer." 

"Well,"  said  she,  "carry  it  to  Mon- 
sieur Jean's  ;  Monsieur  Picot  is  there. 
Go  as  fast  as  you  can  —  we  shall  know 
'what  all  this  means." 

My  wife  was  only  prompted  by  curi- 
osity, but  I  hastened  to  follow  her  advice, 
being  very  uneasy.  I  therefore  put  the 
letter  in  my  pocket  and  left  the  house  in 
great  suspense  and  emotion.     Everybody 


I  looked  at  me  when  I  was  seen  going 
'  towards  Monsieur  Jean's  ;  many  stopped 
to  ask  questions,  but  I  went  straight  for- 
ward. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
calm  and  quiet  of-  the  large  house,  in 
which  everything  was  motionless  ;  so 
great  a  contrast  with  the  excitement  and 
commotion  in  the  village. 

I  found  Monsieur  Picot  quietly  sitting 
in  front  of  the  small  bureau  on  the 
ground-floor  ;  he  was  writing  a  letter  and 
appeared  perfectly  easy,  for  his  honest 
face  beamed  with  inward  satisfaction  ; 
his  grey  hair  was  brushed  back  and  fell 
over  his  neck  and  shoulders  :  he  wore  a 
loose  woollen  coat. 

"  Ah,  Florent  !  "  said  he,  smiHng, 
"you  are  welcome  !  I  am  glad  to  see 
you." 

"  How  is  Louise,  Monsieur  Picot  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  possible,"  he  replied,  go- 
ing on  with  his  writing.  When  he  had 
finished  he  lit  a  candle  and  sealed  his 
letter,  saying,  as  his  eyes  filled-with  tears, 
"  Yes,  it  is  all  right  now  ;  the  poor  child 
has  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the 
shock,  but  is  still  very  weak — it  is  nat- 
ural she  should  be,  only  she  will  get 
better,  dear  Monsieur  Florent.  In  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  I  hope  we  shall 
see  her  on  foot  again." 

"  Ah,  God  grant  she  may  !  Monsieur 
Picot,  this  news  quite  cheers  me.  I 
came  here  thinking  Louise  was  entirely 
given  up.     It  is  a  miracle." 

"  A  perfect  miracle  !  "  repeated  the 
good  man,  turning  to  me  with  a  bright 
look.  "  Have  you  nothing  to  give  me 
from  my  brother-in-law  1 " 

"  I  have  a  letter.     Here  it  is." 

"Ah!  well,  well,"  said  he,  opening  it 
and  putting  his  spectacles  on.  Then  he 
went  to  the  window  and  read  very  atten- 
tively. When  he  came  to  the  end  he 
laid  it  down  and  put  his  broad  hand  upon 
it,  joyfully  exclaiming,  — 

"  You  would  never  guess  what  there  is 
in  this  letter,  Monsieur  Florent  —  you 
would  not  guess  in  a  hundred." 

"  I  never  can  guess  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  it  'is  brother  Jacques' 
consent  to  his  son's  union  with  brother 
Jean's  daughter." 

"  What !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble ? " 

"  Read,"  he  replied. 

My  eyes  swam  when,  taking  up  the 
letter,  I  came  to  these  words  :  "  I  con^^ 
sent,  on  the  conditions  specified,  to  the 
union  of  George  and  Louise." 

The  conditions  referred  to  were  that 
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the  house  of  grandfather  Martin  was  to 
be  included  in  Louise's  marriage  portion, 
and  that  Jean  was  to  return  to  Jacques 
the  available  portion  left  him  by  their  fa- 
ther to  the  prejudice  of  Jacques,  the 
same  bringing  in  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent,  from  the  time  Jean  first  came  into 
possession  thereof. 

These  stipulations  increased  my  un- 
easiness again.  "  But,  Monsieur  Picot, 
he  will  never  consent." 

He  laughed,  and  opening  a  drawer 
handed  me  another  paper,  in  silence.  I 
recognized  Monsieur  Jean's  handwriting 
immediately.  He  accepted  everything ! 
My  heart  had  not  been  so  light  for  a  long 
time. 

"  I  understand  Louise's  sudden  cure 
now,"  I  exclaimed.  "  The  battle  is 
won  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Monsieur  Picot.  "The 
two  obstinate  old  men  have  fled,  like  de- 
serters, rather  than  witness  their  chil- 
dren's happiness.  Had  they  stopped 
here  they,  would  have  had  to  be  recon- 
ciled, to  acknowledge  they  had  been  in 
the  wrong,  had  hated  each  other  for 
thirty  years  and  embittered  our  exist- 
ence, as  well  as  that  of  poor  Catherine, 
the  friends  of  their  children,  and  of  all 
the  villagers.  They  would  have  had  to 
make  it  up  before  everybody.  Pride, 
that  abominable  vice,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all.  They  are  cruel  savages.  I  would 
not  tell  any  one  but  you,  Monsieur  Flo- 
rent  ;  but  I  repeat,  they  are  barbarians  ! 
However,  we'll  manage  to  get  on  without 
them.  You  are  to  stand  for  George's  fa- 
ther and  I  am  to  give  Louise  away.  The 
wedding  will  be  all  the  merrier  for  their 
absence.  It  would  not  have  been  par- 
ticularly lively,  after  all,  to  see  Attila  at 
one  end  of  the  table  and  Gengis  Khan  at 
the  other ! " 

Monsieur  Picot  shook  with  laughter. 
I  could  scarcely  keep  from  dancing. 
Just  then  there  was  a  little  disturbance 
out  of  doors,  then  a  noise  of  hurried  foot- 
steps. 

"  That  must  be  George  ! "  said  Mon- 
sieur Picot,  rising. 

It  was.  He  had  left  for  the  woods 
early  in  the  morning,  where  one  of  his 
father's  servants  had  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  him. 

"  Come,  George,  come  this  way  !  " 
cried  Monsieur  Picot  from  the  winaow ; 
"  we  are  waiting  for  you." 

George  stood,  in  his  slouched  beaver 
and  gaiters,  looking  up  in  amazement. 

"  Come  in  !  Uncle  Jean  has  gone  ;  we 
are  the  masters  of  the  house  ;  come  in." 


I      "  What  has  happened  .?  "  asked  George, 
I  turning  very  white,  when  he  had  entered. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  are  going  to  be  married  to 
Louise,"  said  Monsieur  Picot,  looking  at 
him  over  his  spectacles.  "  What  do  you 
say  to  that,  sir  .?  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
with  no  opposition  from  you  now  the.  two 
old  folks  have  left  Chaumes." 

If  e  handed  the  two  letters,  but  George 
trembled,  his  knees  shook  beneath  him, 
and  if  I,  his  old  master,  had  not  been 
near  to  support  him  he  would  have  fallen 
back. 

"  Allons,  allons,  George  ! "  I  said. 
"  Come,  you  are  not  going  to  give  way 
now  ?  " 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Florent,  you  don't 
know  what  I  have  gone  through.  I 
feared  Louise  was  —  gone  for  ever  —  and 
now " 

"  Confound  it,"  said  Monsieur  Picot, 
"  I  broke  the  news  too  abruptly  to  him. 
You  were  unprepared,  nephew  ;  but  come 
and  receive  your  old  uncle's  congratula- 
tions all  the  same."  The  worthy  man 
opened  his  arms  and  held  George'  to  his 
bosom  ;  then  my  turn  came,  after  which 
George  sat  down  and  read  the  two  letters, 
but  with  so  much  emotion  that  he  was 
speechless. 

"  And  Louise  ? —  Louise  ?  "  he  asked, 
at  length. 

"  So  you  want  to  know  about  Louise  — 
whether    she    consents    too,  eh  1 "    said ' 
Monsieur  Picot. 

He  walked  across  the  room  to  a  side- 
door,  knocked,  and  asked,  "  Can  we  come 
in  .''     Is  it  time  to  show  ourselves  now  i  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  a  weak  voice. 

George  pushed  forward.  We  followed. 
He  was  at  Louise's  feet  in  one  moment, 
for  she  was  propped  up  by  pillows  in  a 
large  easy-chair,  and  dressed  in  the  little 
blue  dress  she  had  worn  on  the  day  of 
the  harvest-home.  The  poor  child  had 
insisted  upon  having  it  put  on,  for  it  re- 
minded her  of  her  first  days  of  happy 
love,  and  Madame  Charlotte  Rantzau  had 
humoured  her. 

She  held  George's  curly  head  in  her 
two  small  hands  ;  her  eyes  were  closed, 
but  two  big  tears  ran  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  I  had  never  conceived  an  idea 
of  such  happiness  in  store  for  them  ;  as 
to  George,  he  sobbed  like  a  child. 

His  mother,  poor  woman,  stood  behind 
Louise's  chair  with  her  hands  over  her 
face  ;  this  was  her  first  day  of  happiness 
after  many  years  of  domestic  slavery. 

George  rose  at  length  and  held  his  be- 
trothed in  a  Ions:   embrace,  I  and  Mon- 
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sieur  Picot  standing  gravely  by,  for  the 
two  lovers  carried  us  back  to  the  past 
and  reminded  us  of  those  joys  that  shine 
l:.\e  stars  behind  the  clouds  of  this  life  ; 
trouble,  grief,  and  weariness  sail  by,  but 
we  know  the  star  shimmers  behind,  "  It 
is  there,  it  is  there,"  says  an  inward  voice 
in  the  worst  and  darkest  moments  — and 
^  there  surely  it  gleams  with  undiminished 
brightness  to  the  end.  Such  is  love  and 
its  sweet  memory. 

And  now  need  I  relate  the  rest  ?  the 
recovery  of  Louise,  the  pasting  of  fresh 
bills,  the  publication  of  the  bans,  and  the 
wedding  ceremony  ? 

Need  I  describe  father  Florent,  with  a 
large  nosegay  in  his  button-hole,  playing 
on  the  organ  and  singing  anthems  with 
extraordinary  effusion  and  enthusiasm  ? 
Need  I  describe  the  nuptial  dinner-table, 
which  was  magnificently  laid  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  joyful  faces  of  guests  all 
laughing  and  drinking  to  the  merry  sound 
of  clinking  glasses  and  the  uncorking  of 
bottles,  while  a  band  of  wandering  gipsies 
played  in  the  next  room  ?  No.  All 
these  are  familiar  tales.  Who  has  not 
been  to  a  wedding  —  if  he  has  not  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  at  his  own,  to  woo 
and  wea  for  himself  ? 

I  will  not  describe  all  these  events,  nor 
^  the  happiness  of  George  and  Louise  on 
this  memorable  occasion. 

They  determined  not  to  Hve  in  uncle 
Jean's  old  house,  but  next  day  settled 
down  in  a  lovely  cottage  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  village,  behind  which  a  garden 
ran  down  to  the  borders  of  the  Saar. 
.  This  house  was  a  little  isolated,  had 
green  blinds  in  front  and  a  balcony,  so 
they  liked  it  —  besides,  George  said  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  turn  his  father- 
;'     in-law  out  of  the  old  home. 

No  sooner  was  he  a  happy  man  than 
he  turned  good,  and  called  all  the  men 
back  who  had  been  too  hastily  dismissed 
from  his  father's  service.  He  laid  aside 
his  slouched  hat,  old  clothes,  and  cudgel, 
to  dress  according  to  his  means  and  the 
1      taste  of  Louise. 

I  had  a  general  invitation  to  their 
house  every  Thursday,  and  played  selec- 
tions from  the  "  Zauberflote,"  "  Der  Frey- 
schiitz,"  and  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  on  the  Paris  piano,  which  had 
been  moved  from  Monsieur  Jean's  house. 
Louise  and  George  used  to  sing,  and  I 
accompanied  them,  in  the  pride  of  my 
heart. 

All  these  details  are  very  common- 
place, I  could  almost  leave  them  out ;  but 
I   will    not    omit   a  most    extraordinary 


fact :  the  two  old  men  came  back  to  their 
homes  a  fortnight  after  the  wedding  ! 

They  continued  to  behave,  after  all 
that  had  happened,  exactly  as  they  had 
done  before.  Each  shut  himself  up  in 
the  back  room  of  their  respective  houses  ; 
and  thus  they  avoided  overlooking  each 
other. 

They  grew  old  in  no  time,  and  lost  all 
their  influence  at  Chaumes  :  everything 
went  over  to  the  young  couple,  who  were 
to  inherit  their  wealth  ;  all  business  mat- 
ters were  transacted  at  the  house  on  the 
Saar  —  the  borrowing,  hiring,  letting,  sell- 
ing, purchasing,  &c.,  &c.  It  was  the 
everlasting  old  and  new  story  of  this 
w^orld  over  again  — life  ebbing  away  from 
the  aged  to  vitahze  the  young. 

Madame  Charlotte  took  up  her  quarters 
with  her  son,  and  thus  enjoyed  a  few 
happy  years.  Monsieur  Jacques  not  ob- 
jecting in  the  least.  He  sought  solitude, 
and  resigned  his  official  duties  in  order 
to  live  alone  and  undisturbed. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing autumn  a  sun-ray  lit  up  the  decline  of 
the  two  old  dethroned  rulers  —  for  I 
always  compared  these  Rantzaus  to  Clo- 
vis,  Childeric,  and  Childebert  in  the  his-" 
tory  of  our  country,  their  principle  of 
justice  being  :  "  Everything  for  ourselves 
and  nothing  for  any  one  else."  Some- 
times these  old  monarchs  would  deal  out 
a  small  share  to  St.  Christopher  or  St. 
Magloire,  who  heard  their  confessions 
and  absolved  them  of  their  sins,  but  that 
only  happened  when  their  stomachs  were 
put  of  order,  or  when  they  were  afraid  of 
the  flames  of  hell. 

The  dethroned  old  kings  of  Chaumes, 
therefore,  were  one  day  informed  that  an 
infant  of  the  male  sex  was  born  unto  them 
in  the  house  by  the  Saar.  Their  hearts 
leapt  with  joy,  but  neither  left  his  palace 
for  fear  of  meeting  the  other  at  the  cot- 
tage. 

Old  Mena,  the  midwife,  had  to  carry 
the  heir  of  the  good  old  race  to  each  of 
them  separately. 

It  became  known  that  the  features  and 
expression  of  young  Rantzau  delighted 
them,  for,  from  that  day  forward,  both 
quarrelled  over  having  it,  in  a  new  way. 
It  was  arranged  that  httle  Jean-Jacques, 
for  that  was  the  name,  was  not  to  stop 
longer  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  grand- 
fathers than  at  the  other's,  and,  as  long 
as  it  did  stop  with  one,  the  other  impa- 
tiently stood  looking  out  behind  the  cur- 
tains. In  order  to  keep  it  a  little  longer 
they  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  gifts 
and  in  procuring  the  things  it  liked  loest, 
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such  as  toys,  dolls,  and  sweets  —  of  which 
both  soon  had  a  shopful. 

In  this  way  Jean-Jacques  became  their 
master  before  he  knew  how  to  speak  ; 
and  the  two  haughty  old  men  went  down 
on  all-fours  to  make  him  laugh,  or  they 
galloped  round  the  room,  holding  him  on 
their  stiff  necks  —  scenes  I  have  wit- 
nessed with  my  own  eyes. 

When  Jean-Jacques  screamed  without 
knowing  why,  all  the  servants  of  grand- 
father Jean,  or  of  grandfather  Jacques, 
were  seen  running  about  like  wild. 

Thus  the  hatred  of  these  two  men  could 
not  be  pacified  eveo  by  the  love  of  their 
children.  After  it  had  made  them  mis- 
erable for  life,  it  would  have  spoilt  their 
grandchild  ;  but  Louise  and  George  man- 
aged to  prevent  that. 

This  is  a  consequence  of  the  injustice 
of  parents  who  show  preferences  in  their 
families.  It  does  but  show  how  senseless, 
and  I  may  even  add,  how  heartless  are 
those  who  would  restore  unequal  division 
of  property  in  our  France,  thus  privileg- 
ing fathers  and  mothers  to  draw  out  their 
wills  according  to  caprice  or  pride.  It 
would  authorize  them  to  strike  out  those 
children  who  are  not  of  their  opinion,  for 
the  benefit  of  others  who  say  yes  to  every- 
thing. It  is  just  equal  to  saying  brothers 
may  murder  each  other,  and  let  our  ene- 
mies the  Prussians  take  advantage  of  our 
dissensions  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
in  on  us  and  of  reducing  us  to  servi- 
tude. 

All  the  disinherited  —  and  they  would 
be  in  the  majority  —  could  not  be  made 
to  fight  for  the  property  of  hypocrites  and 
the  selfish  who  had  robbed  them. 

I  will  here  leave  off,  apologizing  for 
having  spoken  so  long. 

One  word  more,  however. 

The  Rantzau  brothers  did  not  live  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  neither  did  their  | 
father  Martin  or  their  grandfather  An- 1 
toine.  Jean  was  the  first  to  die,  aged ! 
sixty-four.  After  this  Jacques  lived  in 
peace,  but  not  very  long,  for  he  died  two  ' 
years  later  ;  and  both  are  now  buried  side  ' 
by  side  on  the  hill,  close  to  the  old  church,  j 
whence  can  be  viewed  the  valley  of  the ; 
Saar,  with  its  green  meadows,  and  in  the  1 
background,  its  dark,  high  pine  woods,  J 
which  rise  to  the  top  of  the  summits  , 
around. 

Close  by  is  the  grave  of  Madame  Char- 
lotte Rantzau.  | 

George  is  the  wealthiest  man  far  and 
near.  His  extensive  speculations  on  tim- 
ber, the  canal  between  the  Marne  and  the 
Rhine,   and   the    railway  from    Paris   to 
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Strasbourg,  have  increased  his  income 
almost  tenfold. 

He  is  still  very  fond  of  Louise,  and 
Louise  is  as  fond  of  him  ;  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  them  ;  they  have  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  in  numbers. 

I  am  a  grandfather,  and  live  on  my  own 
income.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  in 
France  to  come  across  a  schoolmaster 
who,  in  his  old  age,  does  not  die  in  misery, 
after  having  devoted  all  his  life  to  his 
fellow-creatures  —  and  yet  nothing  is 
sadder. 

I  live  on  my  income  !  My  son  Paul 
has  become  head  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Nancy,  and  gives  me  an  annuity. 
Without  his  assistance  I  should  be  very 
wretched,  for  the  hundred-and-twenty 
francs  pension  I  receive  from  the  State 
and  my  small  savings  would  never  suffice 
to  keep  me  respectably  and  honourably. 
Paul  is  a  good  son  ;  I  bless  him  ai^d  his 
every  clay  of  my  life. 

And  now,  my  friends,  before  leaving 
you  for  ever,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  keep  up 
my  natural  history,  although  lam  eighty. 
Marie-Barbe,  who  has  always  been  grow- 
ing more  prudent,  will  not  let  me  mention 
my  age  ;  she  says  Death  might  hear  me 
and  be  thus  reminded  that  I  have  lived  a 
long  time. 

Farewell,  therefore  !  spend  your  lives 
in  peace,  honesty,  and  justice  ;  all  the 
rest  here  below  is  good  for  nothing.^ 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A  LOST   ART. 

It  must  have  happened  not  unfre- 
quently  to  those  who  have  never  had 
occasion  or  opportunity  to  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  expediency  of  granting 
Letters-patent  for  Inventions,  to  have 
attended  in  an  attitude  of  simple  inquiry 
a  meeting  held  for  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved  in  it.  Any  one  who 
has  thus  attended  in  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing clearer  views  of  an  obscure  subject 
must  have  been  not  a  little  disconcerted, 
as  the  argument  went  on,  to  find  how 
little  agreement  there  was  between  the 
disputants  as  to  first  principles  and  ele- 
mentary facts.  One  fact  especially,  as  to 
which  he  has  always  supposed  there  must 
be  a  general  consent  among  those  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  undergoes,  he 
is  concerned  to  notice,  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation on  being  presented  to  him 
from  opposite  sides.  What,  he  is  anx- 
ious to'  know,  would  be  the  effect  upon 
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inventors  generally  if 
abolished  altogether?  The  thoroughgo 
ing  advocate  of  the  privilege  insists  on 
its  being  admitted  as  an  axiom  that  but 
for  some  such  shield  provided  for  him  by 
the  State  the  inventor  would  work  st-ealth- 
ily  and,  whenever  it  was  possible,  carry 
the  secret  of  his  discovery  with  him  to 
the  grave.  The  opponent  of  patent  rights, 
on  the  other  hand,  ridicules  the  idea  that 
trade  secrets  can  be  kept  at  all,  or  that 
an  invention  which  has  once  proved  itself 
useful  in  practice  can  possibly  die  out. 
As  regards  the  possibility  of  secret  work- 
ing, he  has  ready  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  cases  drawn  from  the  sober  reper- 
tory of  law  reports,  to  prove  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  infringer  has  always 
been  more  than  a  match  for  the  precau- 
tions of  the  inventor,  and  that  moreover, 
when  in  his  turn  in  the  character  of  an 
outraged  patentee,  the  inventor  is  bent 
upon  detecting  the  infringer  at  his  work, 
he  does  so  in  spite  of  all  the  subterfuges 
and  precautions  a  guilty  conscience  can 
suggest.  The  attack  where  there  is  a 
secret  to  be  stormed  is  always,  he  will 
tell  you,  stronger  than  the  defense.  That 
the  following  "  true  story  "  will  have  any 
influence  upon  the  views  of  the  parties  to 
the  debate  it  would  be  venturesome  in- 
deed to  say,  the  policy  of  Letters-patent 
for  Inventions  lying  just  within  that  por- 
tion of  debatable  land  on  which  men, 
otherwise  at  one  upon  the  dogmas  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  are  found  arrayed  on 
opposite  sides,  and  into  the  discussion  of 
which  something  of  theological  acrimony 
has  maiiaged  to  find  its  way. 

The  story  tells  how,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  two  men  entirely,  as  far  as  one 
can  see,  unconnected  with  each  other, 
discovered  about  the  same  time  a  very 
beautiful  art,  supposed  to  have  been 
Photography  —  possibly  Photography  in 
colour  ;  how,  notwithstanding  that  a  Pa- 
tent Law  was  in  full  operation,  they  prac- 
tised their  art  in  secret,  and  how,  with  a 
strong  suspicion  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them,  that  it  was  suppressed  for  purposes 
of  State,  the  invention  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  how  "  the 
photographs  of  the  last  century,"  as, 
without  prejudice,  we  will  call  them  for 
the  nonce,  were  brought  to  light.  At  the 
gates  of  the  sumptuous  palace  at  South 
Kensington,  in  which  Ornamental  Art 
has  been  enthroned, —  to  the  right  as  you 
enter,  in  a  shed,  or  rather  congeries  of 
sheds,  lie  the  treasures  of  her  sister  — 
the  Cinderella  of  the    family,  Industrial 
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constructed  store,  are  masterpieces  of 
inventive  skill  and  glorious  relics  of  in- 
ventors now  no  more,  of  which  the  na- 
tion may  well  be  proud.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  famous  original  of  Trevethick's 
locomotive  (as  old  as  1803),  "  Puffing 
Billy"  (Hedley's  locomotive),  and  Ste- 
phenson's "  Rocket "  (that  killed  Husk- 
isson)  ;  the  "  Parent  Engine  of  Steam 
Navigation,"  as  it  is  here  affectionately 
labelled,  that  drove  Patrick  Miller,  of 
Dalswinton,  along  his  lake  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour  in  1788  ;  and,  placed  as 
if  to  court  comparison  with  this  primeval 
form,  beautifully  finished  models  of  the  en- 
gines of  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  the  models 
actually  larger  than  the  veritable  engine  of 
Dalswinton  ;  the  screw  propeller  (Bennett 
Woodcroft's)  used  in  the  first  experi- 
ments made  with  that  contrivance  in  an 
English  ship  of  war  ;  the  reaping  machine 
of  the  Scotch  parson,  Patrick  Bell  (parent 
and  archetype  of  all  other  reapers  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic),  which  closed 
a  working  career  of  forty  years  only  to 
enjoy  well-earned  repose  in  Cinderella's 
cave ;  Arkwright's  original  models  of 
carding  and  spinning  machinery, —  his- 
torical models  and  engines,  in  short,  in 
magnificent  profusion. 

It  was  in  endeavouring  to  add  to  these 
trophies  a  noble  relic,  Watt's  "  Sun  and 
Planet  "  engine,  the  first  device  whereby 
the  motion  of  a  piston  was  imparted  to  a 
wheel,  that  one  of  the  many  zealous  ser- 
vants in  Cinderella's  household  stumbled 
on  the  traces  of  the  "  Lost  Art."  The  liber- 
ality of  Mr.  Boulton,  a  descendant  of 
Matthew  Boulton,  had  placed  the  engine 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  and  this  offer  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  a  not  less  liberal  proposal  from 
the  representative  of  Watt,  viz.,  to  add 
to  the  collection  at  South  Kensington  the 
contents  of  Watt's  workshop  at "  Hands- 
worth,  every  article  in  which  was  then 
standing  as  it  stood  when  the  great  in- 
ventor died.  The  condition  attached  to 
the  latter  gift  marks  the  limit  of  the 
pubhc  spirit  that  dictated  it.  The  Com- 
missioners were  to  provide  suitable  ac- 
commodation for  its  display  —  a  simple 
stipulation  with  the  terms  of  which  they 
have  never  yet  been  in  a  condition  to 
comply. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  17th  of 
December,  1861,  Sir  Francis  Pettit  Smith, 
then  Mr.  Smith,  an  honoured  fellow  la- 
bourer of  Mr.  Bennett  Woodcroft's  in  the 
work  of  introducing  the  screw  propeller 
into  ships,  left  London  for  Birmingham, 
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to  make  arrangements,  in  his  capacity  of 
Curator  of  the  Patent  Museum,  for  the 
transfer  to  that  establisliment  of  the  "  Sun 
and  Planet,"  Beyond  this  he  had  no 
mission,  and,  beyond  collecting  any 
records  he  might  chance  upon  with  ref- 
erence to  steam  engines  of  early  date,  no 
thought  of  instituting  any  inquiries. 
Before  night  he  was  =  destined  to  fall  in 
with  strange  objects  that  launched  him 
and  many  others  for  many  a  day  upon  a 
sea  of  speculation  of  a  very  different  kind. 

On  reaching  Birmingham  Sir  Francis 
at  once  proceeded  to  Soho,  where  he  was 
received  by  Mr.  Price,  a  gentleman  who 
had  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Boulton 
family  for  nearly  thirty  years.  While  dis- 
cussing various  matters  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  steam  machinery  at 
Soho,  Mr.  Price  opened  some  of  the 
drawers  in  the  office,  and  pulled  out  of 
them  some  old  papers,  among  them  two 
"crumpled  up  Hke  old  dusters."  Flat- 
tened out,  these  are  found  to  be  pictures 
of  so  singular  a  kind  that,  unless  they  are 
attributable  to  photography,  it  seems 
hard  to  account  for  their  production.* 
The  suggestion  of  photography  is  no. 
sooner  made  by  his  visitor  than  Mr.  Price 
takes  from  a  drawer  —  a  parcel  inscribed 
"  Sun  picture  of  Soho  House,  the  res- 
idence of  Matthew  Boulton,  before  the 
alteration  of  1791  "  !  Within  the  parcel, 
face  to  face,  are  found  two  silveredplates, 
and  on  them  —  common  daguerreotytes  ! 
Leaving  behind  him  directions  for  the 
transmission  of  the  "  Sun  and  Planet," 
and  musing  much  on  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  the  pictures  he  has  seen,  Sir 
Francis  returned  to  town. 

It  will  be  surprising  only  to  those  to 
whom  the  history  of  the  thousand  and 
one  delusions  that  have  at  different  times 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  is 
unknown,  to  see  how  confidently  and  in 
what  numbers,  so  soon  as  the  ante- 
daguerreotypian  theory  of  photography  is 
broached,  confirmatory  volunteers  come 
trooping  in.  One  gentleman  in  his  zeal 
for  the  new  idea  produces  a  glass  posi- 
tive portrait,  which  has  been  so  long  in 
his  family  that  no  one  can  remember  any- 
thing of  the  original.  He  proposes  in 
forwarding  it  to  Sir  Francis  to  obtain  a 
table-rapped  certificate  from  "  the  spirits," 
as  to  the  individual  portrayed,  and  thus 
supply  indisputable   evidence  of  the  an- 

*  "If  they  are  photographs,"  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Photographic  News,  reviewing  the  subjects  of  the  dis- 
covery so  long  afterwards  as  November,  1S63,  "we 
have  made  no  progress  in  reproduction  —  possibly  ret- 
rogressed." 


tiquity  of  the  art.  One  can  feel  for  a 
discoverer  beset  with  such  auxiharies  ! 
In  much  the  same  spirit  a  family  tradi- 
tion of  Soho  was  disinterred,  one  that 
promised  not  merely  to  reveal  the  nature 
of  the  art  that  had  perished,  but  actually 
to  disclose  the  wicked  means  employed 
for  bringing  it  to  its  end.  That  Josiah 
Wedgwood's  Paris  agent  should  have 
borne  the  name  of  Daguerre  was  a  cir- 
cumstance invested  all  at  once  with  won- 
derful significance  ! 

Our  story,  from  the  period  when  the 
"  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  "  pictures 
were  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
office  drawer  at  Soho,  is  best  followed  in 
the  correspondence  which  ensued  be- 
tween Mr.  Price,  who  remained  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  Sir  F.  Smith,  after  his  re- 
turn to  town.  On  the  3rd  December, 
1862,  after  some  remarks  as  to  the  silver 
plates  (innocent  imposters  in  whom  we 
shall  lose  all  our  interest  directly),  Mr. 
Price  writes  :  — 

The  other  photos  you  saw  had  a  number 
scored  on  the  face,  7,  6,  or  9,  and  these  I  still 
hope  to  get  for  you  in  a  day  or  two.  I  don't 
want  to  tease  you  too  much,  but  suppose  I 
could  give  you  a  clue  to  the  camera  which 
made  these  pictures!  I  had  it  once,  and  did 
not  know  what  it  was  for.  Some  thirteen 
years  ago  I  showed  it  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
he  appeared  so  delighted  with  it  that  I  could 
not  help  giving  it  to  him.  When  I  cleared 
out  Mr.  Boulton's  old  library,  Miss  Wilkinson 
told  me  to  take  away  "all  that  rfibbisk,''^  and  do 
what  I  liked  with  it.  The  camera  and  these  old 
pictures  zvere  amongst  the  rubbish.  Little  did  I 
think  what  they  were. 

On  the  i6th  December,  he  informs  Sir 
Francis  :  — 

I  saw  an  auctioneer  to-day  who  some  years 
ago  was  a  common  dealer  and  broker.  He 
knew  Mr.  Powell  (the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
camera  had  been  given),  and  when  I  inquired 
if  he  knew  his  address,  the  subject  of  the  sun 
pictures  came  up.  He  reminded  me  that  some 
years  ago,  when  I  turned  out  all  the  rubbish 
and  waste  paper  from  the  library  at  Soho,  he 
bought  the  old  scrap  paper,  and  amongst  it 
was  avery  curious  picture  which  he  could  not 
make  out,  I  did  not  recollect  any  picture 
being  amongst  the  rubbish.  He  says  that  in 
sorting  it  over  he  found  it  and  put  it  on  one 
side.  Since  then  he  has  frequently  brought  it 
I  out,  and  has  always  become  bewildered  as  to 
j  what  it  is.  He  says  it  is  neither  chalk,  crayon, 
India  ink,  paint,  or  painting.  He  will  bring  it 
I  up  for  me  to  see.  It  is  in  two  parts,  he  says, 
and  from  its  general  description  I  suppose  it 
is  a  brother  or  sister  of  those  I  sent  you. 

1     On  the  19th  December,  he  writes  :  — 


B  The  broker  who  has  got  the  other  pictures 
^  expects  to  be  paid.  Of  course  I  made  very 
light  of  them.  As  he  bought  them  merely  as 
waste  paper,  I  said  he  ought  to  return  them  to 
me  as  such,  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  for 
tlaem,  and  he  merely  said  he  would  consider  of 
it.  They  should  be  secured  by  all  means. 
They  are  very  beautiful. 

The  reply  is  a  telegram  from  Sir  Fran- 
cis, "  Don't  give  him  time  to  think,  but 
get  pictures  at  once,  lowest  price  you 
can."  On  the  22nd,  after  assuring  his 
correspondent  that  he  will  if  possible  get 
the  pictures  for  him,  Mr.  Price  proceeds 
to  notice  the  family  tradition  I  have 
adverted  to.  It  has  to  be  collated  out  of 
the  experiences  of  one  Townsend,  an 
old  man  who  had  died  some  eight  years  be- 
fore, and  who  had  been  Mr.  Boulton's 
"cad,"  or  handy  man,  and  was  well 
known  in  that  capacity  to  the  members 
of  the  celebrated  Lunar  Society  which 
held  its  meetings  at  Soho.  "  In  thinking 
over  these  pictures,"  Price  writes,  "I 
recollect  old  Townsend  in  his  gossip  tell- 
ing me  that  they  (the  great  men)  used  to 
have  pictures  on  the  table,  not  the  pic- 
tures themselves,  but  the  likenesses  of 
the  pictures.  ...  He  explained  'they' 
were  in  a  dark  tent  and  nothing  but  a  pic- 
tu7'e  on  the  tabled 

In  January,  of  the  following  year,  the 
auctioneer  has  discovered  "two  more 
beautiful  old  sun  pictures "  among  the 
rubbish,  and  these  are  duly  ransomed 
and  added  to  the  others.  On  the  5th 
February,  Price  writes,  "  Boulton  and 
Fothergill  sold  pictures  painted  in  oil  by 
the  dozen  at  very  low  prices,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  I  have  a  clue  to  the  secret, 
but  am  not  yet  quite  ready  to  give  you 
details."  In  confirmation  of  his  views  he 
forwards  from  among  the  papers  in  the 
Soho  ofRce,  a  batch  of  copies  of  invoices 
and  orders  for  "  square  mechanical  paint- 
ings," and  "  oval  pictures  in  forms  of 
medallions."  Some  of  the  "mechanical 
paintings  "  were  of  great  size.  In  a  letter 
written  by  a  customer  in  July,  178-1,  we 
have  the  wish  expressed  that  "  Rynaldo 
preventing  Armina  from  stabbing  herself  " 
could  be  had  in  a  smaller  form  than  that 
in  which  it  was  being  published, —  fifty 
inches  by  forty. 

On  the  23rd  May,  Price  announces  a 
very  mysterious  circumstance  that  has 
come  to  his  knowledge.  After  remarking 
that  the  entries  in  the  Soho  books  prove 
that  a  great  many  of  these  pictures  must 
be  somewhere  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  London,  he  goes  on,  "  /  think 
Gov3rmnent  had  something  to  do  with  the 
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suspension  of  the  trade,  because  the  person 
who  held  the  secret  was  o£ered  a  pe?t- 
sion.  .  ."  A  few  days  later,  on  the  29th 
May,  he  is  fast  losing  faith  (we  shall  see 
how  justly  directly)  in  the  silver  plates  ; 
but  is  being  daily  fortified  in  his  be- 
lief in  the  new  theory  as  ta  the  paper 
pictures  that  are  cropping  up.  "  Egin- 
ton's  name,"  he  writes,  "is  erased  in 
many  places  in  the  old  books.  All  this 
is  a  mystery.  .  .  .  Boulton  and  Eginton 
I  believe  alone  knew  the  secret,  and  with 
them  it  died." 

Before  noticing  the  very  remarkable 
piece  of  evidence  (the  "Dartmouth  Let- 
ter ")  on  which  this  conjecture  of  Govern- 
ment action  is  based,  let  us  say  a  word 
about  Eginton,  the  pensioner  that  was  to 
be,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appears 
upon  the  scene.  He  is  certainly  no 
mythological  personage,  for  his  biography 
is  contained  in  the  prosaic  register  of 
Nagler's  Kiinstlerlexicon,  published  in 
1837,  as  that  of  — 

Eginton,  Francis,  a  celebrated  English 
glass  painter.  He  effected,  in  conjunction 
with  Jarvis,  a  new  revolution  in  that  art,  by 
making  it  an  imitation  of  oil  painting.  .  .  . 

The  article  gives  a  list  of  the  most 
important  of  his  works,  in  all  some  fifty. 
They  consist  of  historical  subjects  and 
portraits  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ; 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Birmingham  ;  Salis- 
bury and  Lichfield  Cathedrals,  Arundel 
Castle  and  Fonthill.  His  death  is  given 
as  having  occurred  at  Handsworth,  in 
1805,  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year. 

The  notice  is  followed  in  Nagler  by 
another  which  may  possibly,  for  those 
who  pursue  this  matter  for  themselves, 
possess  interest.  It  is  that  of  "  Eginton, 
Rafael,"  whom  it  speaks  of  as  "glass 
painter  at  Birmingham,  a  successor  of 
the  preceding,  whose  reputation  he  main- 
tained." 

In  July,  Mr.  Price  writes  that  he  is 
"  startled  "  at  a  communication  from  Sir 
Francis,  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Meteyard 
(who  was  writing  the  life  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood) has  found  mention  of  a  camera  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  Wedgwoods  in 
1 791.  "You  may  with  safety,"  she  has 
told  Sir  Francis,  "  refer  the  first  experi- 
ments in  photography  to  as  early  a  date 
as  1790  or  1 791.  In  this  latter  year  I 
find  Thomas  Wedgwood,  third  survivmg 
son  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  sending  his 
camera  to  be  mended.  ..."  The  idea 
that  the  camera  he  has  given  away  may- 
be the  very  identical  camera  with  which 
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the  Lost  Art  has  been  practised  revives 
in  force,  and  he  assures  his  correspond- 
ent he  will  try  to  follow  up  its  traces. 
"  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  he  adds,  re- 
verting to  the  mystery  he  has  drawn 
attention  to,  "  this  secret  was  allowed  to 
die  out  with  the  death  of  Eginton  and 
the  lunatics,*  and  all  traces  of  it  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  instigation  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  some  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  my  old  letter  books  hun- 
dreds of  pages  have  been  torn  out  be- 
sides many  erasures." 

On  1st  November,  1863,  Mr.  Price  has 
so  far  despaired  of  the  recovery  of  the 
camera  as  to  repeat  with  complacency  the 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  a  good- 
natured  friend  that  it  is  probably  doing 
duty  in  some  Staffordshire  chimney  cor- 
ner as  a  saltbox.  He  speaks  of  sending 
up  some  oil  pictures  by  Eginton,  and 
mentions  a  fact  worth  noting  as  it  dis- 
poses of  one  of  the  many  theories  which 
undertook  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  case,  viz.  that  the  papers 
found  were  only  the  intermediate  stage, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  original  and  the 
article  produced  for  sale.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  pictures  are  all  reversed. 

And  now  for  the  Dartmouth  letter,  the 
famous  document  which  has  given  such 
zest  to  the  story  by  infusing  into  it   the 
delicate  flavour  of  Court  scandal.      The 
letter  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  evidence 
in   this    singular   case    which    will    bear 
handling  ;  whether  it  goes  to  support  the 
"  old  cad's "  theory,    is   a  very  different 
question.     The  "  old  cad  "  was  of  opinion 
that  Sir    William    Beechey    was  at   the 
bottom  of  the  whole  affair.     Price's  con-  j 
tributions  to    this  part  of   the  story  are  j 
only  the  recollections  of  Townsend.   "  He  I 
told  me,"  says  Mr.  Price,  "  that  Beechey  j 
painted  Matthew  Boulton's  picture,!  and  j 
when  he  was  at  Soho,  Mr.  Boulton  ex-  i 
plained  to  him  this  invention  of  taking  j 
sun   pictures.       Sir   WilHam   then   went  j 
amongst  all  the  artists  and  got  up  a  peti- 1 
tion  to  Matthew  Boulton  and  the  Lunar  j 
Society  begging  them  to  stop,  because  it 
(the -secret)  would  be  the  means  of  shut- 1 
ting   up   the  painters'    shops — this  was  I 
poor  old  Townsend's  expression."  1 

And  to  "  poor  old  Townsend,"  rambling  I 
on  in  his  dotage,  according  to  the  light 

*  Among  the  members  of  the  "  Lunar  Society,"  who 
were  thus  nick-named,  were  Matthew  Boulton,  James 
Watt,  Dr.  Priestly,  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  W.  Herschel,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Arelius,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood. 

t  This  is  verified  by  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy where  the  picture  was  exhibited. 


left  him,  we  are  inclined  to  listen  with  an 
indulgent  smile.  We  have  a  right  to  ask 
something  more  definite  at  the  hands  of  a 
scientific  writer,  when  he  refers  to  these 
same  ramblings  as  if  they  were  the  firm- 
est of  facts.  "  We  were  informed,"  so 
writes  the  British  yournal  of  Photog- 
raphy^ on  i6th  November,  1863,  "  that' a 
copy  of  a  petition  from  the  well-known 
painter,  Sir  William  Beechey,  to  the 
members  of  the  Lunar  Society,  is  in  ex- 
istence urging  them,  &c.,  &c.,"  in  the 
words  and  to  the  purport  and  effect  of 
old  Townsend's  recollections.  If  there 
be  such  a  petition  in  existence,  no  effort 
ought  to  be  spared  for  its  production.  If 
there  be  not  —  the  fable  of  the  Three 
Black  Crows  seems  in  danger  of  having 
its  proud  pre-eminence  contested. 

The  so-called  Dartmouth  letter,  to  come 
to  it  at  last,  is  a  letter  written  by  Matthew 
Boulton  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  press 
copy  of  it  being  found  among  Matthew 
Boulton's  papers.    It  is  in  these  terms  :  — 

My  Lord,  —  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  dated  Dublin, 
May  27th,  in  which  he  surprises  me  by  saying, 
"  I  have  written  to  Sir  Qrey  Cooper  to  have  a 
pension  of  ;^20  per  annum  for  Mr.  Eginton: 
so  if  there  is  any  stop  write  me  of  it  to  Scot- 
land, and  I  will  get  it  set  to  rights,  as  I  know 
nothing  but  inattention  can  stop  it." 

As  I  think  I  cannot  with  propriety  write  to 
Sir  Grey  Cooper  upon  that  matter,  having 
not  the  honour  of  being  known  to  him,  and  as 
I  have  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  or 
any  person  beside  your  lordship,  I  hope,  there- 
fore, to  be  pardoned  for  thus  troubling  you 
with  my  sentiments  and  wishes. 

In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  have  an  entire 
stop  put  to  the  pension,  because  Mr.  Eginton 
hath  no  claim  nor  expectations.  I  pay  him  by 
the  year,  and  consequently  he  is  already  paid 
by  me  for  all  the  three  or  four  months  spent  in 
that  business :  and  as  to  an  overplus  reward 
for  his  secrecy,  I  know  how  to  do  that  more 
effectually,  and  with  more  prudence,  than  giv- 
ing'him  annually  ;i^20,  which  will  only  serve  to 
keep  up  the  remembrance  of  that  business, 
and  therefore  'tis  impolitical. 

Besides  it  might,  perhaps,  be  injurious  to 
me,  as  such  a  pension  might  tend  to  make  him 
more  independent  of  me  and  my  manufacture. 

His  attachment  to  me,  his  knowing  that  no 
use  hath  been  made  of  the  things,  the  obliga- 
tion he  is  under  to  me,  and  his  own  natural 
caution  and  prudence,  render  me  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  scheme  will  die  away  in  his- 
memory,  or  at  least  will  never  be  mentioned. 

If  anybody  is  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  re- 
ward in  this  business  it  is  myself,  because  I 
have  not  only  bestowed  some  time  upon  it,  but 
have  actually  expended  in  money  between  one 
and  two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  can  readily  con- 
vince your  lordship  when  I  have  the  honour  of 
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seeing  you  at  Soho  ;  and,  although  I  was  in- 
duced by to  believe  that  I  was  writing 

at  the  request,  and  under  the  authority  of  a 
noble  lord  (whose  wisdom  and  virtue  I  revere), 
yet  I  never  intended  making  any  charge  to 
Government  of  any  of  my  expenses  or  for  my 
trouble. 

All  that  I  have  now  to  request  of  your  lord- 
ship is  that  a  negative  be  put  upon  the  pen- 
sion. 

My  lord,  your  lordship's  most  dutiful,  most 
obliged,  and  most  faithful  humble  servant. 

M.  B. 

It  seems  wanton  to  destroy  almost  as 
soon  as  they  appear  any  of  the  harmless 
little  mysteries  we  have  by  this  time  con- 
jured up,  but  as  a  very  important  per- 
sonage, who  will  arrive  directly,  would 
observe,  Magna  est  Veritas,  and  we  can 
happily  show  our  devotion  to  Truth,  and 
at  the  same  time  add  to  the  real  interest 
of  our  story,  by  giving  the  coup  de  grace 
to  some  few  of  them  at  once. 

The  silver  pictures,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  were  not  real  antiques.  The  in- 
scription on  the  parcel  notwithstanding, 
they  turned  out  (we  shall  see  how  di- 
rectly) to  be  daguerreotypes  of  a  date 
when  daguerreotyping  was  by  no  means 
rare.  The  hopeful  inscription  on  one  of 
the  pictures  of  the  broker's  shop  ["  Sun 
picture  taken  by  a  process  invented  at 
the  Soho  works,  Handsworth,  the  year 
1780-85,  'Flora  bedecking  Pan'"]  was 
found  to  be  in  the  hand  writing  of  the 
broker,  who  gave  as  his  authority  for  the 
legend,  —  Mr.  Price!  If  the  complicity 
of  the  Government  in  an  atrocious  piece 
of  Vandalism  is  to  go  too,  we  owe  a  word 
of  apology  to  sundry  photographic  zeal- 
ots who  carefully  annotated  the  facts, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  Lord  Dartmouth's  seat  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soho,  and  that  Sir  Grey  Cooper 
was  an  indefatigable  Minister  Af  State. 
We  can  in  truth  hardly  hope  for  a  con- 
viction. If  we  remember  that  at  the 
time  that  Eginton  was  busy  with  his  pic- 
tures at  Soho,  the  Soho  factory  was,  so 
far  as  the  copper  coinage  of  the  country 
was  concerned,  a  Royal  Mint,  it  seems 
possible,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  the  in- 
vention the  Government  was  desirous  of 
putting  a  stop  to,  the  preliminaries  of 
which  invention  Boulton  had  entered  on 
"at  the  request  and  under  the  authority" 
of  a  noble  lord,  as  to  which  invention 
Boulton  had  never  spoken  to  any  one  but 
his  lordship,  and  more  than  all,  of  which 
no  use  had  ever  been  made,  was  an  in- 
vention more  nearly  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  State  than  the  copying  of  cele- 
brated    pictures,    to     the    detriment   of 
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artists,    "by    chemical    and 
means." 

One  piece  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Price  almost  inclines  us  to  believe  that 
the  invention  did  not  die  suddenly  out  at 
all.  This  is  the  proof-sheet  of  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "  Handsworth,"  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  James  Watt  for  a 
topographial  work  (Lewis).  If  the  article 
was  really  written  by  him  it  is  extremely 
curious,  for  after  mentioning  astronomi- 
cal clocks  as  having  been  constructed  at 
Soho,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  art  of 
copying  pictures  in  oil  colours,  called 
Polygraphic  (we  must  bear  this  name  in 
mind  as  we  proceed),  was  also  invented 
and  pursued  here  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Francis  Eginton,  to  whom  it  was 
subsequently  resigned,  and  who  became 
celebrated  for  his  painting  upon  glass." 

To  make  amends  for  any  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  by  our  actually  neces- 
sary Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  we  will 
now  bring  forward  another  mysterious 
personage,  —  unless  indeed  some  critic 
shall  step  in  and  prove  him  to  be  only 
Eginton  in  disguise,  —  busier  even  than 
Eginton  with  chemical  and  mechanical 
painting,  working  for  a  sort  of  junior 
"  Lunatics "  in  London,  and  practising 
his  art  not  merely  without  molestation  by 
the  profession,  but  under  the  sanction  of 
names  still  greater  than  that  of  SirW. 
Beechey.  His  secret  too  is  lost,  and  his 
works  less  fortunate  than  Eginton's,  have 
passed  away  and  left  "not  a  wrack  be- 
hind." 

Our  new  acquaintance  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Booth,  a  gentleman  describing  himself  as 
of  Lewisham,  artist,  and  engaged,  when 
we  first  meet  with  him,  in  1784,  in  mak- 
ing chemical  and  mechanical  reproduc- 
tions of  works  of  art,  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Eginton  at  Soho.  In  one  im- 
portant particular  he  differs  materially 
from  Eginton.  He  has  a  turn  for  author- 
ship, and  loves,  if  we  would  believe  him, 
to  discourse  about  nothing  so  well  as  the 
new  invented  Polygraphic  art.  He  makes 
his  art  the  pretext  for  deluging  us  with 
his  views  about  all  things  earthly  and 
supernal  —  save  one  —  how  he  made  his 
"  chemical  and  mechanical  paintings." 
On  this  point  he  is  reticence  itself,  and  he 
leaves  us,  after  we  have  read  both  his  trea- 
tises from  end  to  end,  under  the  uncom- 
fortable impression  that,  while  pretend- 
ing to  take  us  into  his  confidence,  he  has 
been  laughing  at  us  in  his  sleeve.  The 
pamphlets  are  perhaps  as  neat  a  combi- 
nation of  rigmarole  and  business  "  smart- 
ness "  as  anything  that  has  been  put  for- 
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ward  by  the  great  showman  of  our  latter 
days,  Artemus  Ward  himself.  Booth's 
first  production  styles  itself  — 

A  treatise  explanatory  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  Pollaplasiasmos,  or  the  origi- 
nal invention  of  multiplying  pictures  in  oil 
colours,  with  all  the  properties  of  the  original 
paintings,  whether  in  regard  to  outline,  size, 
variety  of  tints,  &c. ;  together  with  a  proposal 
for  a  subscription  for  forming  a  collection  of 
pictures,  truly  original,  on  different  subjects, 
interspersed  with  occasional  remarks  on  the 
utility  of  painting,  on  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  that  art,  and  on  the  merits  of  the 
English  school. 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit. 

The  "explanatory"  treatise  is  a  trea- 
tise enlightening  us  on  every  imaginable 
topic  with  the  exception,  as  I  have  said, 
of  "  Pollaplasiasmos  ;  "  full  of  the  per- 
plexities of  an  inventor  where  his  art 
"  happens  to  have  even  the  appearance 
of  clashing  with  the  interest  of  those  who 
may  be  employed  in  professions  in  any 
aspect  similar  to  the  new  undertaking," 
and  the  "  undetermined  state  of  mind  " 
in  which  he  (Booth)  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  "•  not  knowing  properly 
what  method  he  ought  to  adopt  to  usher 
his  invention  into  the  world  with  that 
propriety  which  is  necessary  for  an  art 
entirely  new."  'After  moralizing  on  the 
relations  between  capital  and  genius,  the 
artist  is  "  induced  on  mature  deliberation 
to  throw  himself  and  the  product  of  many 
years'  labour  at  the  feet  of  that  impartial 
public  who  alone,  &c.,  &c. ;  "  and  accord- 
ingly invites  the  impartial  public  to  form 
a  club  for  the  purchase  of  his  "polla- 
plasiasmos "  paintings.  "  With  respect 
to  an  idea  prevailing  that  the  paintings 
must  be  mere  copies,  I  must  observe  that 
they  cannot  be  termed  so  with  any  pro- 
priety, especially  when  the  subjects  are 
designed  on  purpose  for  this  work.  Per- 
fect coloured  pictures  will  be  produced  by 
this  manner  of  painting,  though  the  de- 
sign is  only  made  in  black,  or  a  slight 
tinted  drawing,  and  the  pieces  from  such 
sketches  will  be  as  exquisitely  painted  as 
if  the  subject  was  first  laboriously  finished 
upon  a  piece  of  canvass."  He  forestalls 
very  curiously  an  art  critic  of  some  celeb- 
rity, who  gave  reasons  why  we  have  no 
more  of  the  works  of  this  Lost  Art,  by 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  imperisha- 
ble character  of  the  productions  of  Polla- 
plasiasmos :  — "An  entire  new  system  of 
drawing  and  colouring,  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  either  change,  cracking,  peeling, 
or  any  other  inconveniences,  which  too 
frequently  attend  even  first-rate  pictures 


painted  in  the  usual  manner."  Unless  he 
is  carrying  duplicity  to  an  incredible 
length  his  art  had  nothing  in  common 
with  engraving,  which  he  denounces  as  "a 
metaphysical  thought  which  endeavours 
to  form  in  imagination  a  living  being  with- 
out a  body  or  member,"  while  his  own  art 
is  "that  to  painting  which  engraving  is  to 
design.  Moreover,"  he  adds,  but  without 
our  seeing  very  clearly  what  the  remark 
is  intended  to  convey,  "  all  the  aerial  be- 
ings of  a  Shakspear,  or  a  Milton,  must  be 
formed  of  parts  which  are  first  realized  in 
nature,  else  they  couid  not  possibly  find 
a  way  to  the  poet's'  fancy."  When  he 
begins  seriatim  to  set  out  "  the  imperfec- 
tions of  engraving,  and  the  reason  of  his 
dwelling  on  those  imperfections,"  we  may 
fairly  hope  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some 
discovery,  and  when  he  refers  to  the 
"sarcasms  which  have  been  abundantly 
bestowed  "  upon  his  invention,  our  curi- 
osity is  on  the  alert  for  some  piece  of 
contemporary  criticism  from  which  we 
may  form  a  guess  as  to  its  nature.  But 
the  hope  dies  away  as  we  read  on  and  find 
only  a  string  of  platitudes  about  "real 
grandeur  "  being  something  more  than  "  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  glitter,"  and  the 
eye  being  "never  more  pleased  than 
when  the  mind  partakes  of  the  same  sen- 
sation." After  wandering  off  to  the  his- 
tory of  tapestry,  Albert  Diirer,  Hugo  de 
Carpi,  and  Mr.  Jackson  of  Battersea  (who 
has,  it  appears,  all  but  effected  some  won- 
derful improvement  in  paper  hangings), 
he  comes  to  notice  the  invention  of  one 
Le  Blond,  for  printing  in  colours  from 
mezzo-tinto  plates.  "  These  were  cer- 
tainly," he  says,  "  very  good  of  their  kind, 
but  the  great  expense  attending  the  prep- 
aration of  the  plates,  &c.,  considerably 
enhanced^  the  price  to  purchasers,  and 
though  they  were  much  esteemed  at  that 
time,  yet  they  were  nothing  more  than 
prints  in  colours  on  paper,"  —  from  which 
we  may  fairly  enough  infer  that  Booth's 
process  was  something  else.  His  pictures 
were  finished  with  great  nicety,  and  he  is 
particularly  severe  on  the  "artistic  daubs," 
which  he  declares  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  "  wink  of  wisdom "  connoisseurs 
are  forced  to  give  in  peeping  through 
their  hands.  In  connection  with  artistic 
daubs  he  tells  us  of  "a  person  of  Bir- 
mingham "  who  "acquired  a  considerable 
fortune  by  indulging  a  similar  mind  ; "  but 
unless  there  are  circumstances  we- are  not 
acquainted  with  in  the  factory  at  Soho, 
the  reference  can  hardly  be  to  the  only 
rival  he  can  have  in  his  own  line  —  the 
artist  Eginton. 
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Neither  Booth  nor  Eginton  patented 
the  invention  they  practised.  Booth  in- 
sists on  taking  us  into  his  confidence  and 
telling  us  frankly  why.  He  says  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  "  surprise  to  some  peo- 
ple "  that  he  has  not.  Had  he  given  no 
reason  we  might  perhaps  have  shared  in 
the  "  surprise."  As  it  is  we  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  reason  with  the  facts. 
He  says  that  if  he  had  patented  his  inven- 
tion he  must  have  disclosed  the  secret  in 
his  specifications  ;  but  unless  there  were 
two  Joseph  Booths,  both  artists  of  Lewis- 
ham,  flourishing  at  the  same  time,  our 
friend  Joseph  must  excuse  us  for  being 
very  imperfectly  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation. A  Joseph  Booth,  of  Lewisham, 
artist,  if  we  can  trust  the  record  of  the 
Office  of  the  Great  Seal,  obtained  in  the 
year  1792,  Letters-Patent  for  an  inven- 
tion, the  nature  of  which  he  was  by  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  (32  Geo.  IIL 
c.  Ixxiii.)  allowed  to  keep  secret.  It  was 
for  "  a  machine  or  apparatus,  and  certain 
chemical  compositions  invented  by  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  various  kinds 
of  woollen  cloths  and  other  articles^  I 
have  the  specification  of  the  patent  (No. 
1,888)  before  me,  and  I  see  from  it  that  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  Lord  Darnley  and  a 
Mr.  Nicholson  have  examined  our  artist, 
and  certify  in  an  affidavit  that  the  specifi- 
cation, amended  at  their  suggestion, 
"fully,  completely,  and  accurately  de- 
scribes the  whole  and  every  part  of  such 
invention  and  discovery,  and  the  method 
of  using  and  employing  the  same  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth." 
We  run  through  the  specification,  from 
which  the  seal  of  secresy  has  long  since 
been  removed,  and  find  that  whatever 
"  other  articles  "  may  have  been  invented 
by  the  patentee,  he  has  said  no  word  that 
can  be  construed  into  the  description  of 
any  method  of  chemically  and  mechani- 
cally painting  in  oil. 

Booth's  pamplet  concludes  with  an  ad- 
dress to  his.  patuons.  He  tells  them  that 
"  he  has  lately  refused  a  very  advantageous 
offer  made  by  a  foreign  power,"  for  the 
establishment  of  his  art  "  in  a  place  where 
he  was  assured  of  the  greatest  success." 
But  no  terms  ''  can  induce  him  to  leave 
his  native  country  in  expectation  of  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  foreigners, 
more  especially  as  he  is  well  assured  he 
will  be  amply  rewarded  in  throwing  him- 
self for  support  in  his  undertaking  on 
that  candour  and  liberality  which  have 
ever  been  the  characteristic  of  Britons. 
He  has  already  received  the  most  flatter- 
ing proof  of  the  justness  of  his  sentiments 
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'  on   this    head,   on   an   application   made 
above  a  year  ago  to  one  of  the  first  men 
the  world  has  produced  in  his  line.     Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
I  with  a  protecting   hand,   generously  as- 
sisted him  in  his  invention  in  a  manner 
I  truly   great   and    noble.  .  .  .  Mr.    West, 
i  too,  with  a  mind  superior  to  professional 
I  prejudices,   indulged  the  artist  with  the 
use  of  one  of  his  pictures  ('  Jupiter  and 
I  Europa '),  from  which  he  has  taken  the 
first  piece  which  he  dares  submit  to  the 
!  inspection    of    the    public,    numbers    of 
\  former  productions  having  been  laid  aside 
I  from  the  many  improvements  which  the 
art  has  undergone  within  the  last  year." 
In  the  title-page  of  this  curious  work,  we 
read  that  a  specimen  of   the  Art    "  may 
now  be  inspected  at  the  inventor's  house 
near  Golden    Square,  admittance  gratis^ 
price  of   the  pamphlet  IJ-." —  a    form    of 
invitation  not  unknown  to  patrons  of  art 
of  the  present  day. 

Four  years  elapse  before  we  catch  sight 
of  our  artist  friend  again.  He  is  evidently 
prospering.  His  society  has  been  formed, 
and  Pollaplasiasmos  has  become  Poly- 
graphy ;  the  very  title,  as  I  pointed  out 
just  now,  adopted  for  Eginton's  process 
at  Soho.  The  lapse  of  time  has  left  the 
artist  as  didactic  but  unfortunately  as  un- 
communicative (about  picture  painting)  as 
ever.  He  is  now  publishing  a  second 
pamphlet ;  it  is  without  date,  but  assigned 
by  the  learned  in  such  matters  in  the 
British  Museum  to  1788.  He  pens  this 
time  — 

.  An  Address  to  the  public  on  the  Polygraph- 
ia Art,  or  the  copying  and  multiplying  pictures 
in  oil  colours,  by  a  chemical  and  mechanical 
process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Booth, 
portrait  painter. 

Utque  artes  pariat  Solertia  nutriat  usus. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  record  the 
wanderings  of  our  hero  in  his  second 
manifesto,  in  which  he  praises  his  art  as 
"  having  a  tendency  to  strengthen  reli- 
gious principles  and  conceptions,  and  to 
improve  the  morals  of  the  people.  ...  A 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,"  he  observes  — and 
the  sentiment  was  probably  a  novelty  then 
— "  is  incompatible  with  ferocity  of  man- 
ners. It  even  restrains  the  fierceness  of 
war.  .  .  .  Painting  in  particular  is  favour- 
able to  virtue.  .  .  ."  and  so  on.  The 
man  is  incorrigible  as  ever,  and  we  lay 
down  the  second  pamphlet,  like  the  first, 
without  having  in  any  way  improved  our 
knowledge  of  the  process  he  invented. 

This  source  of  information  failing  us, 
we  revert  naturally  to  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Soho.  So  long  as  the  Heathfield  work- 
room remained  closed,  there  was  ground 
ol  course  for  hope  that  within  it  would  be 
found  the  very  instruments  that  had  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pictures. 
The  idea  must  indeed  have  impressed 
itself  with  singular  force  upon  the  minds 
of  those  interested  in  the  matter,  when 
we  find  a  writer,  usually  so  careful  as  Mr. 
Smiles,*  including  in  the  list  of  articles 
which  presented  themselves  to  those  who 
at  last,  on  the  4th  May,  1862,  got  access 
to  the  chamber  —  an  "  extemporized  cam- 
era !  "  Unhappily,  to  the  few  persons 
who  (among  them  were  Sir  Francis  Smith 
and  Mr.  Woodcroft)  entered  the  workroom 
so  long  closed,  no  such  object  was  appar- 
ent, carefully  as  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  premises  was  searched.  The  only 
optical  apparatus  to  be  seen  were  three 
or  four  lenses  with  paper  mounts,  and 
these  were  lying  about  in  drawers. 

With  the  unsuccessful  search  in  Watt's 
workroom  the  attempts  to  collect  evidence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho  seem  to 
have  ceased,  and  the  photographic  world, 
in  which  the  rumoured  discovery  had 
made  a  stir,  prepared  for  a  discussion 
over  what  materials  had  come  to  light. 
On  the  first  night  of  its  winter  session  in 
1863,  the  rooms  of  the  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  were  crowded,  and  Sir 
Francis  made  his  statement,  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  was  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  interest.  When  the  sensational 
part  of  it  had  been  winnowed  out  of  the 
story,  the  modest  tone  in  which  the  spec- 
ulations of  the  speaker  had  been  put  for- 
ward earned  for  him  perhaps  still  heartier 
admiration.  The  evidence  in  the  shape 
of  products  of  the  Lost  Art  was  of  course 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  The 
more  the  paper  pictures  were  examined 
the  more  wonderful  and  extraordinary 
they  appeared.  As  if  to  destroy  at  a  blow 
the  theories  of  those  who  maintained  that 
they  were  simply  copper-plate  engravings 
coloured  after  some  expeditious  method, 
it  was  found  that  the  whole  picture  could 
be  wiped  out  with  a  sponge  as  a  boy's 
sums  are  rubbed  off  a  slate  !  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography^  one  of  the  high- 
est authorities  I  suppose  upon  the  mat- 
ter, was  obliged  some  days  after  the 
meeting  to  content  itself  with  thus  sum- 
ming up  the  status  of  the  pictures  that 
had  been  found  ;  —  "  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  proving  them  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  photography.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is   nothing  which  militates 

•  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt. 


against  such  a  supposition,  and  several 

,  arguments  in  favour  of  it."     The  paper  of 

I  one  ("  The  Stratonice  ")  furnished  a  strong 

I  probability  of  the  antiquity  of  the  picture. 

'  It  was  shown  by  a  letter  from  the  present 

proprietors    of    the    mills    where    it   was 

manufactured  that  it  must  have  been  made 

prior  to  1794. 

The  general  discussion  at  the  Society's 
meeting  was  led  off  by  Dr.  Diamond,  who 
cited  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  com- 
petent authorities,  Mr.  William  Smith, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  National  Portrait 
'Gallery,  to  the  effect  that  the  pictures 
"  were  not  produced  either  by  engraving, 
drawing,  or  painting,  or  by  any  method 
of  which  he  had  any  knowledge.  They 
bore  no  traces  of  any  handwork  what- 
ever." Much  interest  was  expressed  on 
the  production  by  the  speaker  of  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  Exhibition  of  Joseph  Booth 
and  the  Polygraphic  Society  at  381, 
Strand.  The  rest  of  the  discussion  was 
hardly  profitable,  the  critics  selecting  for 
their  attacks  precisely  those  points  of 
the  story  on  which  it  was  exceptionally 
strong.  One  gentleman,  who  objected 
that  in  the  early  days  of  photgraphy  "  no 
lens  existed  capable  of  producing  a  sharp 
impression,"  found  apparently  no  one  at 
the  meeting  to  remove  his  doubts.  He 
receives  a  reply,  however,  a  few  days 
after,  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy, somewhat  in  the  style ,  of  the 
Yorkshireman  who  accounted  for  a  par- 
ticular phenomenon  by  "  dooting  the 
fact."  The  answer,  the  editor  says,  "  is 
simple  ;  the  image  is  not  sharp,  but  pre- 
sents precisely  the  appearance  that  would 
be  anticipated  of  an  uncorrected  lens  of 
a  particular  character,  that  is  to  say,  if 
taken  by  the  aid  of  a  quartz  spectacle 
lens  (pebble),  an  instrument  very  hkely  to 
I  have  been  used." 

The  meeting  at  the  Society's  rooms  by 
I  no  means  exhausted  the  discussion,  and 
!  pamphlets  had  to  be  exchanged  before  all 
I  parties  could  receive  even  imperfect  satis- 
I  faction.     One  by  Mr.  M.  P.  W.  Boulton 
1  (grandson    of    Matthew    Boulton),    pub- 
lished in  1865,  went  far  to  clear  up    all 
the  points  as  to  which  we  can  even  now 
feel  sure.     Adopting  a  species  of  argu- 
ment   especially  applicable  to  the  case, 
he  made  the  eye  the  arbiter  in  the  dis- 
pute as  to  the  silver  plates,  and  proved 
that  the  "  sun  picture  of  old  Soho,"  be- 
;fore  1 791,  was  a  daguerreotype  of  Winsor 
i  Green,  taken  by  his  aunt.   Miss   Wilkin- 
ison,  ini840.     He  did  this   by  the   simple 
j  expedient  of  appending  to  his  pamphlet  a 
lithograph  copy  of  the  picture  on  the  sil- 
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ver  plate  and  a  sketch  of  Winsor  Green, 
taken  in  1841.  On  that  point  no  one 
doubted  more. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures 
Quant  quce  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus. 

Mr.  Boulton  expresses  himself  as  ad- 
verse to  the  supposition  that  the  so- 
called  mechanical  pictures  were  photo- 
graphic. As  regards  the  word  "  sun 
pictures,"  he  says,  "  neither  my  sisters  nor 
I  ever  heard  this  title  made  use  of  ;  but 
I  have  found  persons  who,  when  at  Soho 
about  1830,  heard  the  pictures  there 
spoken  of  as  '  sun  pictures,'  and  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  heard  the  title  used  at 
an  earlier  period." 

The  last  shot  fired  by  way  of  con- 
troversy was  by  Mr.  George  Wallis,  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  the 
Art-Journal  for  1866,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Ghost  of  an  Art  Process  practised 
at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  about  1777  to 
1780,  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
Photography."  But  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  and  many  other  interesting 
speculations  that  have  been  hazarded  on 
the  subject  we  have  no  space  left. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  all  that  is 
needful  to  induce  those  interested  in 
curiosities  of  invention  to  look  into  this 
singular  matter  for  themselves.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  process  by  which  the  pic- 
tures were  produced,  we  are  perplexed 
rather  than  assisted  by  the  repeated  "ex- 
planations "  of  discordant  experts.  If  it 
was  merely  mechanical  reproduction  of 
any  given  subject,  one  can  fancy  how  the 
good  people  of  Soho  chuckled  over  the 
fetter  (which  still  survives)  of  one  of  their 
London  customers  begging  the  next 
pictures  they  ordered  might  be  painted 
"in  a  much  more  masterly  style."  If 
they  were  not,  and  hand  labour  was  not 
dispensed  with  by  the  art,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  understand  the  delight  ex- 
pressed by  Matthew  Boulton  in  one  of 
his  letters  (ist  February,  1781),  at  having 
his  engine  drawing  copies  by  the  art  "  on 
thick  paper,  in  which  case  the  drawing  is 
reversed,  and  is  so  perfect  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  original."  That 
it  was  mechanical,  or  that  the  outline 
(and  possibly  the  dead  colour)  was  se- 
cured without  labour,  seems  a  fair  infer- 
ence from  one  of  Burney's  letters,  where 
he  is  writing  about  a  picture  that  would 
seem  to  have  not  been  well  adapted  to 
\  the  process.  "  Your  idea  was  perfectly 
right,"  he  says,  "  about  '  Telemachus  ' 
had  it  been  mechanized,  but  at  present 
the  outline    and    the   dead    colour  take 


nearly  half  the  time."  If  the  art  was 
worked  secretly  its  concealment  was  pos- 
sibly due  to  much  the  same  course  of 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  those  who 
worked  it,  as  that  described  by  Edgar  Foe 
in  his  famous  story  of  "  The  Purloined 
Letter."  Had  it  been  known  to  be  a 
secret,  it  seems  strange  that  it  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  "  Eavesdroppers  " 
about  Soho,  with  whose  wiles  Mr.  Smiles 
makes  us  acquainted  in  his  charming 
little  sketch  of  the  wayside  inn  at  Hands- 
worth  ;  and  if but  we  might  lose  our- 
selves to  any  depth  in  conjecture  on 
this  curious  matter,  with  regard  to  which 
those  most  competent  to  decide  agree 
only  in  differing.  Without  staying  to 
draw  the  moral,  or  morals, — for  there 
are  morals  in  the  story  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  from  dealers  in  waste 
paper  to  Ministers  of  State, —  I  would 
recommend  the  reader  simply  to  visit  the 
little  chamber  of  Sir  Francis  Smith,  at 
the  Patent  Museum  of  South  Kensing- 
ton, see  the  pictures  which  have  been 
actually  found,  and  decide  for  himself 
upon  what  Mr.  Wallis  very  happily  chris- 
tened while  his  judgment  was  in  sus- 
pense, "  An  Art  mystery  awaiting  a  solu- 
tion." 

John  Coryton. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

BY   MRS.    PARR,   AUTHOR   OF    "  DOROTHY   FOX." 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 
THE   MYSTERY   OPENED. 

With  the  help  of  the  remedies  which 
were  at  hand  Mrs.  Prescott  was  soon 
restored  to  consciousness.  Faintness 
was  no  unusual  thing  to  her ;  it  was 
rather  the  certain  result  of  any  undue 
excitement  or  fatigue,  so  that  her  son  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  without  calling  for 
any  assistance. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  mother,"  he  said,  look- 
ing anxiously  at  her. 

"  It  is  I  who  am  sorry,  Stephen,  to  let 
my  silly  nervousness  so  completely  mas- 
ter me  ;  but  I  am  better  now  —  I  shall  be 
able  to  talk  to  you  presently." 

"  Never  mind  to-night,  mother ;  you 
must  not  worry  yourself.  Tell  me  to- 
morrow." 

Mrs.  Prescott  pressed  the  hand  in 
which  her  son  held  hers,  and  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments. 


35^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  now,"  she  said,  "  and 
you  must  promise  me  not  to  be  vexed 
that  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  before.  Of 
"ourse  vou  were  a  boy  at  the  time,  and  I 
could  not  mention  it ;  then  as  years  went 
on,  and  all  connection  between  us  was 
broken,  I  grew  almost  to  forget  that  such 
a  circumstance  had  ever  happened,  and 
5t  appeared  a  pity  that  you  should  be 
given  occasion  to  think  less  of  your  un- 
cle. That  was  the  only  reason,  Stephen. 
You  know,  do  you  not,  that  I  have  never 
Kept  anything  from  you  ?  There  has 
been  always  the  most  perfect  confidence 
between  us." 

"  So  I  have  believed,  mother." 
"  Yes,  and  if  I  kept  this  to  myself,  it 
was  on  your  account ;  I  feared  the  knowl- 
edge might  vex  you." 

"  You  forget  that  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  to  what  you  are  alluding.     Of 
course  I   suppose  it  relates  to  this  Mr. 
Despard.     Tell  me  at  once,  who  is  he  ?  " 
"  Your  Uncle  Bernard's  son." 
"What!  Uncle  Bernard's  son  !  Mother, 
say  it  again  —  I  cannot  believe  my  ears." 
"  Ah,  Stephen  !    nor  could  I  my  eyes 
when  first  I  read  the  letter  which  told  me 
of  it,"  and  she  shuddered  at  the  recollec- 
tion. 

"  The  mother  was  not  his  w^e  then  ?  " 
"  Stephen,  how  could  she  be? " 
"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  "  he  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "  I  am  so  astounded  at  this, 
and  that  you  could  keep  it  to  yourself  all 
these  years,  that  I  am  prepared  to  hear 
anything." 

"  She  was  a  low,  bad  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Prescott,  taking  no  notice  of  his 
excitement;  "she  deceived  your  uncle 
in  every  way.  He  met  her  at  some  of 
the  places  he  used  to  frequent,  and  was 
struck  with  her  appearance  and  took  her 
away  with  him.  She  never  knew  what 
his  real  position  in  life  was,  or  she  would 
not  have  left  him,  which  she  did  just 
before  your  grandfather's  death.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  the  child,  your 
uncle  asked  Mr.  Despard  to  give  it  shel- 
ter for  a  little  time,  and,  from  some  rea- 
son, with  Mr.  Despard  it  remained  until 
your  uncle's  death,  when,  in  a  letter 
which  he  left  for  me,  I  first  heard  of  the 
circumstance.  While  I  was  considering 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  Mr.  Despard 
wrote  offering  to  adopt  the  boy,  and 
bring  him  up  as  his  own  son.  I  was 
only  too  glad  to  accept  the  offer,  for  at 
that  time,  God  knows,  I  had  enough  on 
my  haads.  Oh,  your  uncle  was  cruel, 
very  cruel !  He  is  dead  and  gone,  Ste- 
phen, and   I  wish  to  forgive  him ;  but  if 
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any  man   ever  wronged   the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  he  did." 

While  Mrs.  Prescott  was  saying  this, 
Sir  Stephen  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  trying  to  grasp  this  unexpected 
revelation.     Suddenly  he  stopped. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  mother,  that 
you  never  did  anything  for  this  boy,  but 
let  the  whole  cost  and  burden  of  his 
maintenance  rest  upon  this  old  Mr. 
Despard  ? " 

"Stephen  ! ""  and  here  Mrs.  Prescott's 
tears  came  to  her  assistance  ;  but  her 
son  took  no  notice  of  them. 

"  I  —  I  did  all  I  could,"  she  sobbed  ; 
"  I  deprived  myself  of  what  ready  money 
I  possessed  at  the  time  to  send  to  Mr. 
Despard  —  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
afterwards  got  the  young  man  his  com- 
mission ;  and  I  gave  the  old  man  this 
living,  a  great  thing  for  a  struggling  Lon- 
don curate,  tor  that  was  all  he  was  before  ; 
and  surely  it  was  far  better  that  the  boy 
should  be  brought  up  respectably  as  the 
adopted  son  of  a  clergyman,  than  that  it 
should  be  known  that  he  belonged  to 
nobody." 

"  Belonged  to  nobody,  mother  !  he  be- 
longed to  us.  Now  I  can  solve  the  rid- 
dle which  has  puzzled  me  all  my  life. 
Uncle  Bernard's  speculations  were  made 
to  leave  something  to  this  boy.  He 
knew  the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  and  I 
suppose  he  guessed  rightly  that,  with  no 
claim  to  justice,  the  lad  had  little  chance 
of  getting  it  given  to  him  by  his  family." 

Mrs.  Prescott  put  her  hands  over  her 
ears.  "  I  won't  listen,"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  I  shall  go  mad  !  After  all  I  have  sacri- 
ficed and  done  for  you,  Stephen,  to  turn 
around  like  this  upon  me.  Oh,  I  am 
indeed  punished  ! "  and  she  rocked  her- 
self to  and  fro. 

But  Stephen  seemed  dead  to  everything 
but  his  sense  of  the  injury  which  Leo  had 
sustained. 

"  What  opinion  could  Mr.  Despard 
have  formed  of  us  ? "  he  exclaimed ; 
"what  must  he  have  thought  of  me, 
inheriting  all  my  uncle  had  to  leave,  yet 
not  caring  whether  his  son  was  alive  or 
dead  ? " 

"  Really,  Stephen,  you  are  the  most 
unreasonable  person  I  ever  met  with 
So  far  from  having  a  bad  opinion  of  us, 
the  few  letters  that  Mr.  Despard  sent  me 
were  filled  with  expressions  of  gratitude, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  have  the  boy, 
whom  he  spoke  of  as  being  the  greates; 
comfort  of  his  life.  Oh,  how  I  wish  novr 
that  I  had  never  consented  to  come  here  ! 
I  had  a  presentiment   of  evil  from  th$ 
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first,  and  though  I  fought  against  it,  as  I 
have  done  through  life  wherever  your 
wishes  were  concerned,  a  shudder  ran 
through  me  each  time  I  thought  of  the 
odious  place." 

"Well,  mother,  I  cannot  understand 
you.  My  only  wonder  is  that  you  could 
ever  rest  anywhere;  the  fact  —  alone  — 
of  keeping  such  a  thing  from  me  would 
have  been  sufficient,  I  should  have  said, 
to  worry  you  to  death." 

"  Our  anxieties  do  not  kill  us,  Stephen, 
or  I  should  have  been  in  my  grave  long 
ago.  Sometimes,"  and  here  her  tears 
began  afresh,  "  I  think  there  is  very  lit- 
tle for  me  to  live  for." 

"  I  see  we  have  talked  enough  for  to- 
night," Sir  Stephen  said  impatiently,  as 
he  rang  the  bell. 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  think  of  men- 
tioning the  subject  to  any  one,  Stephen. 
You  see  that  the  young  man  himself 
knows  nothing  of  it.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  undeceive  him ;  he  seems  so  very 
happy  and  contented,  far  more  than  —  " 

But  her  son  interrupted  her. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  mother,  say  no 
more.  Leave  me  to  decide  how  I  shall 
act  for  the  future." 

The  sternness  of  his  face  and  manner 
frightened  her  into  silence,  until,  startled 
by  a  knock  at  the  door,  she  said,  "  Who 
can  that  be  ?  " 

"  Only  Davis.  I  rang  for  her  to  come 
to  you.     I  will  assist  you  to  your  room."    } 

Many  things  connected  with  this  dis- 
closure seemed  to  hurt  and  irritate  him. 
That  his  mother,  between  whom  and  him- 
self he  had  believed  perfect  confidence  to 
exist,  could  keep  an  important  secret  like 
this  from  him,  was  sufficiently  startling 
—  and  for  what  reason  ?  Wby  was  he  to 
be  kept  in  ignorance  ?  Who  had  so  great 
a  right  to  know  ?  Well  might  Miss  Des- 
pard  wish  to  avoid  him  —  in  her  conduct 
he  saw  ,the  reflection  of  her  brother's 
feelings.  The  odd  thing  was,  that  after 
remaining  silent,  that  is,  if  she  had  re- 
mained silent  for  all  these  years,  she 
should  suddenly  speak  to  Hero.  What 
could  be  her  motive  ?  This  thought  per- 
plexing him  considerably,  he  determined 
to  write  a  note  asking  Hero  to  oblige 
him  by  not  keeping  her  appointment,  as, 
from  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  his 
mother,  he  intended  paying  Miss  Des- 
pard  a  visit  himself,  and  by  going  at  the 
time  she  had  appointed  to  see  Hero,  he 
hoped  in  all  probability  to  find  her  at 
home  and  alone. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


"all  sound  till  we're  sifted." 

The  next  morning,  having  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Sharrows  sufficiently  early 
to  prevent  Hero's  visit,  Sir  Stephen,  at 
j  the  appointed  time,  presented  himself  at 
j  Aunt  Lydia's  cottage,  thereby  so  startling 
the  old  lady  that  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore she  knew  what  she  was  saying  to 
bim,  or  what  he  was  saying  to  her.  By 
chatting  about  Mallett,  the  people  he  had 
met  there,  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  him 
to  come  among  them,  he  gave  her  time  to 
recover  her  composure,  and,  with  a  view 
of  leading  up  to  the  subject,  he  at  length 
mentioned  Leo's  name.  Immediately 
Aunt  Lydia's  face  changed  and  her  man- 
ner altered  ;  so,  laying  aside  all  further 
reserve,  he  said, — 

"  Miss  Despard,  I  am  a  very  poor  di- 
plomatist, and  I  am  sure  you  understand 
straightforwardness  far  better  than  any- 
thing else  ;  therefore  you  must  forgive 
any  seeming  bluntness,  if  I  come  to  what 
I  have  to  say  without  more  preamble." 

Poor  Aunt  Lydia's  heart  seemed  to 
beat  quicker  at  every  word.  Could  Sir 
Stephen  have  heard  what  she  had  said 
about  him  and  I  :cro,  and  had  he  come  to 
say  that  it  was  false,  or,  worse  still,  that 
it  was  true  ? 

"  Until  last  night,"  he  went  on,  "  I  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  and  my  family  owe  to  you  and 
your  brother.  From  some  mistaken  mo- 
tive, my  mother  never  told  me  that  my 
uncle,  Sir  Bernard  Prescott,  had  left  a 
son,  and  until  I  came  down  here,  except 
as  rector  of  Mallett,  I  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Despard.  Now  that  I  am  made  aware  of 
his  generosity  and  goodness  to  my  uncle's 
son,  I  am  grieved  beyond  measure  that  I 
cannot  tell  him,  that  what  must  have 
seemed  unfeeling,  selfish  neglect,  arose 
solely  from  total  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
My  mother's  life  had  been  one  long  sac- 
rifice of  self  to  duty,  so  that  I  know  her 
silence  was  caused  by  an  idea  that  she 
was  acting  rightly.  She  says  that  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Despard's  wishes  was  her 
principal  reason  for  not  speaking  to  me, 
or  doing  anything  in  the  matter." 

"  It  is  quite  true  ;  she  only  acted  as 
my  dear  brother  always  desired  that  she 
would,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Lydia,  whose 
anger  had  vanished  before  Sir  Stephen's 
truthful,  earnest  manner.  "  Antony  was 
most  grateful  that  you  never  interfered, 
but  let  him  bring  up  Leo  as  if  he  were 
indeed  our  own  boy.  Ah  !  Sir  Stephen, 
if  ever  my  poor  brother  made  an  idol,  it 
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was  of  Leo.  Don't  speak  of  gratitude, 
Sir  Stephen,  and  tell  your  mother  to  be 
assured  that  my  dear  brother  blessed  her 
many  and  many  a  time  for  leaving  him 
such  a  comfort.  Two  old  people,  alone 
in  the  world,  our  lives  would  have  been 
very  dull  without  Leo." 

Sir  Stephen  took  the  old  lady's  hand. 
"  Your  unselfish  goodness,"  he  said, 
"  puts  my  thanks  to  silence  ;  but  you 
must  now  tell  me  your  wishes,  so  that  I 
may  see  if  I  cannot  serve  your  adopted 
son  in  some  way." 

Aunt  Lydia  sat  for  a  few  moments  with- 
out speaking,  but  with  an  expression  in 
her  sweet  old  face  which  kept  Sir  Ste- 
phen from  disturbing  her ;  then  looking 
at  him  she  said, — 

"  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Him, 
who  worketh  all  things  together  for  our 
good !  Until  two  days  ago,  I  never 
wished  that  the  silence  which  my  brother 
kept  up  between  Leo  and  his  father's 
family  should  be  broken  ;  but  a  circum- 
stance has  occurred  which  has  made  me 
hesitate,  and  think,  would  it  not  be  best 
that  you  should  know,  as  perhaps  you 
could  be  of  great  assistance  to  Leo.  I 
cannot  tell  you.  Sir  Stt^phen,  how  this 
thought  has  worried  me  not  having  any 
person  to  speak  to  on  the  matter." 

"  Mr.  Leo  Despard  is  not  aware,  then, 
of  the  connection  between  us  1 " 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  his  thoughts.  He  knows  that 
the  details  of  his  birth  are  somewhat 
painful  ;  for  before  he  went  into  the 
world,  my  dear  Antony  thought  it  only 
right  to  tell  him  so  much,  but  no  more  ; 
therefore  I  could  not  speak  to  him.  I 
could  but  seek  guidance,  and  now  you 
come  to  me,  and  ask  a  question  which 
gives  the  answer  to  my  petition.  Mrs. 
Prescott,  you  say,  has  only  told  you 
now  ?  "    , 

Sir  Stephen,  wishing  that  Aunt  Lydia 
should  suppose  his  mother's  communica- 
tion a  voluntary  one,  answered, — 
,  "  Yes  ;  she  saw  that  we  were  likely  to 
be  thrown  more  together,  and  she 
thought  it  best.  You  know  I  am  going 
to  sell  my  larger  estate,  and  settle  at  Mal- 
lett  altogether." 

"  Dear  me  !  that  seems  a  pity.  I  re- 
member Antony  telling  me  what  a  beau- 
tiful place  it  was." 

"  Yes  ;  most  people  admire  it,  and  that 
gives  me  hope  that  I  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  it.  I  presume,"  he  said, 
reverting  to  the  subject  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  "  that  it  was  Mr.  Leo  Despard's 
wish  to  be  a  soklier." 


"  From  the  time  he  was  a  little  fellow 
so  high,  he  delighted  in  nothing  else. 
He  and  his  dear  uncle  would  play  by  the 
hour  together  at  fighting  battles  and'dril- 
ling  armies.  Antony  wished  him  to  go 
into  the  church,  feeling  that  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  you  would,  in  due  time, 
have  allowed  Leo  to  take  his  place  as 
rector  here,  and  there  would  have  been  a 
comfortable  provision  for  him  for  life  ; 
whereas,  where  he  is,  the  poor  boy  has  a 
hard  task  to  pay  his  way ;  and  to  put  by 
to  purchase  his  next  step,  is  next  to  im- 
possibihty,  Sir  Stephen.  If  he  had  a 
friend  in  power,  or  any  one  to  lend  him  a 
helping  hand,  he  thinks  something  might 
be  managed.  And  now.  Sir  Stephen,  I 
am  coming  to  my  request  —  a  very  bold 
one  I  fear  you  will  think  it." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  ;  only  tell  me  exactly 
what  he  wants.  This,  you  know,  is 
strictly  between  ourselves." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,  and  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  really  open  my  mind  to  you, 
Sir  Stephen,  which  is  such  a  comfort  to 
one  pent  up  as  I  have  been,  through 
having  no  one  to  whom  I  could  speak 
openly.  Well,  I  dare  say  you  don't  know, 
though  perhaps  you  may  have  guessed, 
that  there  is  a  great  attachment  between 
Leo  and  Hero  Carthew." 

Sir  Stephen  nodded  his  head,  to  sig- 
nify that  he  was  already  in  possession  of 
that  fact. 

"Ah,  I  thought  whether  you  hadn't 
noticed  it.  Then  I  dare  say  you  have 
also  noticed  that  there's  a  little  misunder- 
standing between  them  just  at  present." 

"  No.  I  saw  them  together  on  Wed- 
nesday." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  but  it  has  been  since  then. 
They  had  a  fall  out  that  evening.  You 
see.  Sir  Stephen,  that  though  they  have 
been  engaged,  it  has  not  been  anything 
formal :  and  I  suppose  Hero  (and  very 
naturally)  now  wants  it  to  be  known,  and 
she  told  Leo  as  much,  and  he  took  it  into 
his  head  it  would  not  be  honourable  to  y 
bind  her,  and  so  objected  ;  and  then, 
is  always  the  case,  one  word  led  to 
other,  until  the  poor  boy  in  his  warmt 
let  out  what  we  had  none  of  us  suspect€ 
that  he  has  been  miserable  for  ever 
long,  because  he  can't  see  his  way  to 
getting  his  promotion,  for  perhaps  ten 
years  to  come,  and  until  he  gets  that  they 
must  not  think  of  marrying,  you  know, 
Sir  Stephen  ;  and  he  said  at  length  that, 
rather  than  tie  Hero  down  by  a  long  en- 
gagement, he  would  set  her  free,  and 
she  —  rather  ungenerously,  I  must  say 
that  of  her  —  took  him  at  his  word.    As 
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le  said  to  me  last  night,  why  can't  they 
go  on  as  they've  been  going  on  ?  But 
she  won't  have  that.  She  says  things 
are  altered  now,  and  she  wishes  people  to 
know  that  she  is  engaged,  and  from  what 
I  can  gather  she  was  a  little  high  and 
mighty  with  him,  and  Leo  isn't  one  to 
stand  that ;  and  so  when  she  said  then 
they  would  in  future  only  be  friends,  he 
took  her  at  her  word,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  they  are  both  of  them  heart- 
broken, and  one  won't  give  way  and  the 
other  won't  give  way,  so  that  there  is  no 
knowing  how  long  they  may  go  on  mak- 
ing each  other  miserable.  However,  I 
shouldn't  mind  that  so  much  —  for  young 
people  are  pretty  sure  to  get  right  in  the 
end  —  if  it  was  not  that  it  has  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  dear  boy's  anxieties  about  his 
promotion,  which  I  never  knew  before, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  will  affect  his  health, 
and  he  talks  of  volunteering  for  some  of 
those  dreadful  places  where  a  strong 
young  man  is  taken  off  like  the  snuff  of 
a  candle  in  a  few  hours  "  —  and  here  poor 
Aunt  Lydia  shuddered  at  the  melancholy 
prospect.  "  A  wife,  you  see,  is  such  a 
safeguard  to  a  man  in  the  army,  because 
he  knows  if  he  goes  throwing  away  his 
life,  how  straitened  he  must  leave  his 
poor  widow  :  so  that  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit 
afraid  if  Leo  was  married  —  only  how  is 
he  to  marry  until  he  gets  his  promotion, 
and  how  is  he  to  get  his  promotion  with- 
out a  friend  to  give  him  a  helping  hand  ?  " 
And  stopping,  she  looked  wistfully  at 
Sir  Stephen,  who  sat  listening  to  her 
words  with  a  grave  face. 

He  had  not  interrupted  her  while  she 
was  speaking,  for  every  sentence  she  ut- 
tered seemed  to  send  his  thoughts  travel- 
ling off  in  a  fresh  direction.  Viewed  in 
the  light  which  Aunt  Lydia  threw  upon 
it,  Leo's  denial  assumed  a  different  as- 
pect and  Sir  Stephen  could  readily  credit 
the  young  fellow  was  striving  to  do  what 
he  believed  to  be  honourable  and  right. 
Until  now  he  hardly  knew  how  strongly 
hope  had  sprung  up  within  him  ;  but  if 
this  was  the  explanation  of  Leo's  cold- 
ness, he  must  give  up  all  thought  of 
things  being  different,  and  until  he  had 
done  what  was  plainly  his  duty,  forget  his 
personal  interest  in  the  matter.  So,  with 
an  effort,  which  he  strove  to  hide  from 
Miss  Despard,  he  said,  — 

"  If  the  sum  for  purchasing  a  further 
step  will  secure  their  happiness,  you  need 
say  no  more,  Miss  Despard,  as  I  consider 
you  have  every  right  to  claim  that  from 
me." 

"Oh,  Sir   Stephen,   you  are   too  gen- 


erous ;  pray  don't  speak  in  that  way  to 
me,  for  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  you 
to  deprive  yourself  of  such  a  sum  ;  we 
shall  only  look  upon  it  as  a  loan  from  you 
which  is  to  be  repaid,  and  I  know  that 
Leo  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  repay 
it,  for  he  is  a  good  boy.  Sir  Stephen  —  a 
dear  good  boy,  a  son  whom  any  man 
might  have  been  proud  to  own  ;  but  there, 
I  have  no  right  to  speak  ;  it  is  not  for  us 
to  judge."* 

"  I  suppose  you  never  saw  the  moth- 
er?" said  Sir  Stephen. 

"  No,  never." 

"  I  thought  she  might  have  made  some 
attempt  to  see  the  boy." 

"  She  never  knew  where  he  had  been 
placed,  and  his  dread  of  her  discovering 
it  kept  Sir  Bernard  from  coming  to  the 
house.  It  was  not  until  he  ascertained 
that  she  was  dead  that  he  wrote  to  Antony, 
saying  he  should  now  see  the  child  ;  and 
we  always  thought  he  meant  to  acknowl- 
edge him.  But  there,  it  was  not  to  be. 
Sudden  death  is  very  awful,  Sir  Stephen, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  your 
poor  uncle's  death  gave  Antony.  You 
see  they  were  much  attached  to  each 
other  —  like  brothers,  you  may  say." 

"  Mr.  Despard  had  seen  the  mother  .'"' 

"Yes,  he  had;  poor  Antony  quite 
grieved,  thinking  what  a  thousand  pities 
for  Sir  Bernard  to  have  made  such  a  mis- 
take, for  you  know  he  quite  thought  Sir 
Bernard  had  married  her  ;  indeed,  to  his 
dying  day  it  was  a  mystery  to  my  dear 
biwDther.  Ah,  we're  all  sound  till  we're 
sifted,  Sir  Stephen,  and  the  man  who 
trusts  to  his  own  strength  is  lost." 

While  Aunt  Lydia  was  saying  this  the 
expression  of  Sir  Stephen's  face  had 
gradually  become  more  pained  and  anx- 
ious. 

"  I  shall  come  again  soon,  and  have 
another  chat  with  you,  Pv  iss  Despard," 
he  said,  rising  from  his  chair  with  a  heavy 
feeling  of  oppression.  "  In  the  mean- 
time, how  about  your  nephew  ?  Do  you 
propose  to  inform  him  now  of  our  rela- 
tionship ?" 

"  Oh,  that  I  shall  leave  to  you,  Sir 
Stephen." 

"  You  see  that,  though  I  have  a  large- 
sounding  income,  I  am  from  circum- 
stances so  straitened  for  ready  money 
that  I  could  not  conveniently  spare  this 
sum  until  I  have  made  some  arrangement 
dependent  on  my  estate  of  Pamphillon, 
which  is  at  present  for  sale.  Now,  sup- 
pose we  said  nothing  about  this  matter 
until  the  money  is  forthcoming,  and  then 
we  told  Mr.  Despard  ?  " 
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"  That  is  quite  as  I  think,  Sir  Stephen." 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  ;  so  they  will  not 
have  a  very  long  term  of  probation." 

Aunt  Lydia  took  his  outstretched  hand, 
and  while  tears  of  joy  filled  her  eyes,  she 
said, — 

"  My  tongue  has  ever  been  a  very  weak 
exponent  of  my  heart,  and  never  more 
feeble  to  express  its  gratitude  than  at 
this  moment  ;  but  inasmuch  as  you  have 
done  to  me,  may  it  be  done  to  you,  so 
that  the  burden  which  lies  nearest  to 
your  heart  be  lifted  suddenly  away,  and 
its  heaviness  turned  into  great  fulness  of 
joy."  _ 

CHAPTER   XXVI. 
THE   CAPTAIN     CLEARS     UP   SOME   POINTS. 

After  leaving  Aunt  Lydia,  Sir  Stephen 
walked  towards  the  village,  at  the  en- 
trance to  which  he  suddenly  came  upon 
Captain  Carthew  and  Leo  Despard.  De- 
termined upon  making  restitution  for  the 
false  impression  he  considered  he  had 
formed  of  Leo,  Sir  Stephen  gave  him  a 
more  friendly  greeting  than  their  short 
acquaintance  demanded,  and  when  at  the 
turn  to  the  forts  Leo  stopped,  Sir  Stephen 
said, — 

"  If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  will 
you  stroll  round,  and  smoke  a  cigar  with 
me  this  evening  }  " 

"  Thanks,  I  will,"  said  Leo,  well  pleased 
at  the  change  ;  and  the  Captain  and  Sir 
Stephen  walked  on  together. 

"  That  seems  a  nice  young  fellow,"  Sir 
Stephen  said,  debating  within  himself 
whether  or  not  he  should  speak  openly  to 
Captain  Carthew.  "  You  knew  Mr.  Des- 
pard, the  rector,  intimately,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  What,  old  Antony  ?  Ah,  yes  ;  he  and 
I  were  great  chums,"  said  the  Captain, 
regretfully. 

"  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  this  adopted  son  of  his  ?  " 

The  Captain  gave  a  quick  look  at  Sir 
Stephen. 

"  I  am  not  asking  from  idle  curiosity, 
as  you  will  presently  see.  I  really  want 
to  unburden  myself  a  little  to  you  on  a 
subject  which  has  just  caused  me  great 
annoyance.  I  know  I  may  speak  openly 
to  you." 

The  Captain,  on  whom  the  troubled 
tone  of  Sir  Stephen's  voice  was  not  lost, 
put  his  arm  through  his  companion's. 

"  Let  us  turn  down  here,"  he  said. 
"  We  are  not  so  likely  to  be  interrupted." 
And  they  walked  on  a  little  distance  with- 
out either  of    them  speaking.      "Now, 


about  this  young  Despard,"  the  Captain 
began.  "  All  I  know  of  him  from  his 
uncle  is  this  —  as  to  anything  others  may 
say,  well,  I  put  it  in  the  same  list  with 
what  he  says  of  himself — he  was  the  son 
of  a  great  friend  of  the  old  man's,  who 
had  got  himself  into  a  precious  mess 
through  some  woman  he  took  up  with. 
He  was  a  queer  kind  of  fish,  and  Antony 
thought  he  had  married  her,  and  when  he 
took  charge  of  Leo,  then  a  little  chap  in 
petticoats,  he  still  believed  that  she  was 
his  wife,  though  by  this  time  she  had 
bolted  from  him,  and  he  was  furious 
against  her,  so  much  so,  that  until  she 
died,  which  she  did  a  few  years  after,  he 
wouldn't  even  look  at  the  child,  who  was 
the  image  of  the  mother.  After  her  death 
he  softened  down  a  little,  and  came  to 
see  the  boy,  and  talked  about  taking  him 
home,  for  he'd  come  into  some  property, 
I  fancy  —  when,  poor  fellow,  he  died 
quite  suddenly  of  some  complaint  which, 
it  seems,  he  kept  to  himself  for  years, 
and  everything  was  found  to  be  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  The  next  of  kin  wrote  to  old 
Antony,  and,  as  nothing  was  found  of  a 
marriage  certificate,  or  any  papers  to  clear 
up  the  matter,  the  poor  little  beggar  had 
no  claim  upon  anybody.  Old  Antony 
offered  to  adopt  him,  and  they  were  only 
too  willing  to  be  ridden  of  the  burden. 
Mind  you,"  added  the  Captain,  finding 
Sir  Stephen  still  silent,  "  if  ever  any  one 
was  certain  of  a  berth  aloft,  that  man  was 
old  Antony  Despard.  He  loved  his 
neighbour,  he  feared  God,  and  honoured 
the  king  ;  and  if  there's  anything  else 
that  ought  to  be  done  to  make  things 
square,  why,  sir,  he  did  it." 

And  the  Captain,  in  his  excitement, 
pushed  his  hat  farther  back,  and  shook 
Ms  head  defiantly  at  Sir  Stephen. 

"  You  but  confirm  what  Miss  Despard 
told  me  this  morning,  and  my  mother 
told  me  last  night,  when  I  was  first  in- 
formed that  the  friend  for  whom  Mr. 
Despard  did  all  this  was  my  uncle,  the 
late  Sir  Bernard  Prescott,  and  that  this 
young  Despard  is  therefore  my  cousin." 

"  The  devil  he  is  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Captain,  stopping,  and  turning  short 
round  in  blank  amazement.  "  God  bless 
my  soul  !  why,  I  thought  you  were  asking 
on  Hero's  account  !  Lord  !  I  never  had 
the  wind  so  knocked  out  of  me  before. 
Leo  Despard  your  uncle's  son  !  Well, 
then,  for  once  I  should  have  cut  up  rough 
with  old  Antony,  for  —  "  and  he  grasped 
Sir  Stephen's  hand  —  "by  Jingo,  if  the 
mother /mrt' been  married,  Mallett  might 
have  thrown  out  signals  of  distress  for  a 
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month  of  Sundays,  before  Master  Leo 
would  have  come  to  the  rescue." 

Sir  Stephen  smiled. 

"  You  have  rather  set  me  thinking,"  he 
said.  "  I  suppose  old  Mr.  Despard  felt 
quite  satisfied  that  every  justice  had  been 
done  to  this  boy.  That  is  the  worst  of 
being  kept  in  ignorance.  Women  do 
what  is  right ;  but  they  don't  always  see 
the  necessity  of  proving  that  they  have 
done  so.  My  poor  mother,  for  instance, 
is  plagued  with  such  a  tender  conscience, 
that  she  would  overstrain  and  torment 
herself  in  any  doubtful  matter  ;  but  very 
likely  she  would  never  think  to  say  this 
to  any  one,  fancying  that  they  would  be 
sure  to  judge  her  as  justly  as  she  would 
judge  them." 

"  And  so  she  was  judged,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  for  I,  not  knowing  who  the 
parties  were,  have  often  asked  Antony  if 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  had  all  been  plain 
sailing." 

"  And  he  was  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  He  said  his  knowledge  of 
the  person  who  wrote  to  him  thoroughly 
satisfied  him  ;  and  now  I  know  that  he 
meant  your  mother,  I  can  understand  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  her." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  said  Sir  Ste- 
phen, with  a  si^h  of  relief  ;  "  but  the  good 
old  man  must  have  thought  very  meanly 
of  meT 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  never  thought 
meanly  of  any  one,  and,  least  of  all,  of 
any  member  of  your  family.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  may  depend  he  was  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  not  interfering  ;  indeed, 
I've  heard  him  say  as  much." 

^'  It  was  very  strange  that  he  should  not 
have  told  the  young  fellow  himself  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that.  He'd  a  good 
deal  more  sense  than  he  ever  got  credit 
for,  and  I  expect  he  saw  that  Master  Leo 
was  one  rather  given  to  lay  hold  of  fanci- 
ful notions.  He's  a  queer  mixture  is  Leo, 
and  I  can  make  more  allowance  for  his 
twists  and  cranks  now.  I  am  glad  your 
mother  told  you  of  the  circumstance. 
These  things  are  better  made  a  clean 
breast  of." 

"  Her  silence  has  been  a  terrible  annoy- 
ance to  me,"  Sir  Stephen  said.  "  At 
least,"  he  added,  wishing  to  screen  her 
forced  avowal,  "  she  ought  to  have  told 
me  before  we  came  down  here.  Directly 
she  did  do  so  I  went  to  Miss  Despard, 
and  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  her  this 
morning." 

"  Does  she  wish  Leo  to  be  told  of  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  we  shall  tell  him,  but  not  for  a 
little  time  to  come.     I   may  as   well  be 
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plain  with  you.  I  wish  to  give  him  the 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  his  next  step.  I 
cannot  do  this  till  Pamphillon  is  sold ; 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it,  and  add 
to  it  enough,  so  that  he  may  marry,  which 
it  seems  he  is  very  anxious  to  do." 

"  The  deuce  he  is  .?  And  who  does  he 
want  to  marry  .?  " 

Sir  Stephen  hesitated. 

"  You  don't  mean  Hero  ?  " 

Sir  Stephen's  silence  implied  that  he 
did  mean  Hero,  and  the  Captain  shook 
his  head. 

"  Why,  it  was  only  last  night  that  she 
told  me  that  they'd  parted  company." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Despard  hinted  at  some 
misunderstanding,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Despard  feeling  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  bind  your  daughter  to  one  who  could 
not  marry  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  but  that 
is  over  now  —  they  can  marry  as  soon  as 
they  please."  And  a  something  in  the 
tone  of  these  words  made  the  Captain 
avoid  looking  at  once  at  the  speaker. 

"  Well,  he  may  get  his  promotion,"  he 
said,  "and  very  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  a 
pair  of  epaulettes  upon  his  shoulders  ; 
but  if  he  gets  my  girl,  why,  I'll  eat  my 
head,  hat  and  all.  No,  no,  not  a  bit  of 
it." 

"  You  won't  give  your  consent  ? " 

"  Give  my  consent !  Yes,  I'll  give  my 
consent  if  he  ever  gets  hers.  But,  where- 
as, a  little  time  ago  she'd  nailed  her 
colors  to  Leo,  and  would  have  stuck  to 
him  through  thick  and  thin,  like  a  true 
woman  —  God  bless  'em  every  one  !  — 
now,  whether  he  sinks  or  swims,  the  same 
boat  will  never  hold  them,  and  the  longer 
they  live  the  wider  they'll  drift  apart." 

"But  how — what  has  caused  this  sud- 
den change  ?  "  said  Sir  Stephen. 

"  Nothing,  I  believe  ;  only  old  Time 
has  made  a  woman  of  the  child,  and  she 
cares  for  something  beyond  a  good  figure- 
head. I  always  knew  that  if  they  were 
thrown  much  together  her  love  for  Leo 
would  be  gone  ;  they're  as  opposite  to 
one  another  as  the  poles.  I  wish  Leo 
well,  and,  for  my  old  friend's  sake,  be- 
sides having  a  liking  for  the  boy  himself, 
I'd  do  him  a  service  with  all  my  heart  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  I  say,  thank  the  Lord 
that  he'll  never  be  an)»thing  more  to  my 
girl,  and  last  night  when  she  told  me  I 
took  an  extra  glass  of  grog  on  the  strength 
of  it.  Ah  !  by  the  bye,  that  brings  me  to 
a  promise  I  gave  to  our  friend  Joe  Bunce. 
Do  you  really  think  you  shall  take  up 
your  quarters  here — I  mean,  so  that 
you'll  keep  on  your  boat,  and  need  Joe  as 
a  regular  hand  ?  " 
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"  Certainly  I  mean  to  engage  his  ser- 
vices to  be  a  handy  man  about  the  place, 
and  to  make  the  boat  his  especial  care." 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  him  so  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  village  when  we  met.  If  you  are 
going  there,  we'll  walk  on  together." 

"  What  you  have  told  me,"  said  the 
Captain,  as  they  turned  into  the  road,  "  is 
as  safe  as  if  it  was  unsaid.  Until  you 
give  the  word  J  shall  never  speak  of  it  to 
a  living  soul," 

"  I  shall  be  entirely  guided  by  his  own 
wishes,"  said  Sir  Stephen.  "  He  may  de- 
sire that  things  be  left  as  they  are." 

"  Most  probably  he  will,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  You  see,  it's  an  awkward 
thing  to  be  chopping  and  changing,  and 
I  know  when  Leo  has  a  story  to  tell  he 
isn't  particular  to  a  shade  or  two."  Then, 
seeing  that  they  were  approaching  a  more 
frequented  part,  he  added,  "  but  we'll  talk 
this  over  again.  There  are  two  or  three 
things  I  want  to  say  ;  but  we'll  leave  them 
for  the  present,  and  finish  our  business 
with  Mr.  Joe,  who  I  can  see  round  the 
corner  keeping  a  sharp  lookout.  Come, 
Joe,  here's  Sir  Stephen  —  now  speak  up  !  " 
for  the  expression  on  Joe's  face  had  sud- 
denly assumed  a  bashfulness  rather  at 
variance  with  its  bronze  color  and  hairy 
surroundings. 

"Well,  Joe!"  said  Sir  Stephen,  "are 
you  ready  to  settle  down  as  a  landsman  ? 
Is  it  agreed  that  you  undertake  the 
charge  of  my  boat  ?  " 

Joe  turned  the  hat  which  he  held  by 
the  brim  slowly  round,  staring  hard  into 
the  crown,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  an 
inspiration  by  which  he  might  duly  re- 
turn his  thanks  ;  but  these  means  not 
succeeding,  he  got  redder  than  before 
with  the  effort  to  say,  — 

"  Thank'ee  sir.  I  ain't  much  of  a 
hand  at  speechifying,  through  allays  bav- 
in' bin  in  the  carpenter's  crew  ;  but  my 
feelin's  is  the  same,  and  I  am  uncommon 
obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  givin'  me  this 
chance,  and  so  the  Cap'en  can  tell,  as  has 
often  spoke  up  for  me  before,  when  the 
wind's  bin  pretty  stiff  up  above,"  and  he 
rather  lowered  his  voice  as  he  indicated 
above  to  mean  Sharrows. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Captain,  "  that's  when 
you've  been  splicing  the  main  brace,  Joe  ; 
but  we  mustn't  have  any  more  of  that 
now.  You  must  conduct  yourself  as  be- 
comes a  steady-going  man,  or  you'll  lose 
your  rating  with  Betsey." 

"  Betsey  !  "  repeated  Sir  Stephen. 
"  Of  course,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that. 
Why,  you  want  to  get  married,  Joe  ?  " 
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Joe  became  more  sheep-faced  than 
ever. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  bin  a  thinking  about 
it." 

"Thinking  about  it,"  laughed  the  Cap- 
tain. "  Why,  you've  been  thinking  about 
it  these  last  twenty  years." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a 
female  twice  in  the  same  irind.  They 
don't  answer  to  no  helm,  they  don't  —  not 
as  I  could  ever  make  out.  P'raps  you 
gintlemen  knows  how  to  strike  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  ;  but  I've  n^ver  bin 
able  to  hit  it.  If  so  be  now,"  and  Joe 
gave  a  sly  look  towards  Sir  Stephen, 
"  I'd  a  got  anybody  to  give  me  a  hoist  up 
with  a  wedge  o'  their  own  drivin',  she'd 
take  me  straight  off  the  reel." 

"  Well,  we  must  see  what  can  be 
done,"  laughed  Sir  Stephen.  "  I  shall  tell 
Betsey  that  now  you  have  entered  into 
my  service,  Joe,  I  must  see  you  respecta- 
bly married,  and  I'll  ask  her  advice 
about  a  cottage  which  I  think  might  suit 
you." 

Joe  stood  speechless,  then  suddenly 
turning  to  Sir  Stephen  he  said  — 

"  You  couldn't  find  me  somethin'  to  do 
now,  sir,  could  ye  ? " 

"  No,  I  am  going  on  some  other  busi- 
ness." 

"  Have  you  got  a  job  of  any  kind, 
Cap'en  ?  " 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  then  !  "  exclaimed  Joe  de- 
cisively, "  I'll  run  up  and  ask  Miss  Hero 
to  keep  a  eye  on  me  ;  for  if  I  stay  within 
hail  of  the  Admiral  Nelson,  I  shan't  be 
able  to  keep  from  drinkin'  o'  somebody's 
health,  and  once  inside  there,  'tain't  so 
easy  to  get  out  again." 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 
MRS.    PRESCOTT'S    REFLECTIONS. 

Until  dinner-time,  Mrs.  Prescott  saw 
nothing  of  her  son,  and  then  Katherine's 
presence  prevented  their  touching  upon 
any  but  general  topics.  This  was  only  in 
accordance  with  her  desire  that,  until  she 
had  hedged  herself  in  with  clever  eva- 
sions and  discreet  denials,  there  should 
be  no  raking  up  of  by-gone  memories  be- 
tween them.  Her  day,  which,  under  the 
plea  of  indisposition,  she  had  spent  al- 
most alone,  had  been  one  of  alternating 
hope  and  fear  —  hope,  that,  now  so  much 
was  known,  the  great  dread  would  remain 
more  completely  shrouded  than  before  ; 
and  fear,  lest  Sir  Stephen  should  persist 
in  telling  Leo  the  existing  relationship 
between   them.     B)   way  of  consolation 
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she  indulged,  as  was  her  habit,  in  imag- 
ining the  different  things  to  be  said  and 
done  under  different  circumstances  ;  and, 
by  hanging  these  events  on  suitable 
hinges,  they  invariably  turned  in  the 
right  direction,  and  so  were  productive 
of  a  certain  amount  of  comfort.  It 
seemed  hard,  that  when  she  had  almost 
succeeded  in  forgetting  those  years  of 
endurance  they  should,  all  of  a  sudden, 
be  brought  before  her  as  vividly  as  ever  ; 
and  as  she  sat  in  the  quiet  of  her  room, 
she  recounted  every  hardship  she  had 
undergone  to  keep  the  estate  to  which 
she  had  so  tenaciously  clung.  She 
had  given  up  one  expense  after  an- 
other, had  sold  everything  over  which 
she  had  control,  and  had  lived  secluded 
and  apart  from  most  of  those  she  cared 
for.  Where  would  Pamphillon  be  had 
she  not  done  this  ?  In  the  hands  of 
strangers,  —  and  Combe  the  sole  inherit- 
ance of  the  Prescotts.  But  was  this 
coming  to  pass  in  spite  of  her  ?  Should 
she  yet  Hve  to  see  Stephen  possessed  of 
nothing  but  this  paltry  out-of-the-world 
estate  ?  Ah,  that  would  be  bitterness  in- 
deed !  for  Combe  had  ever  been  a  de- 
spised portion  ;  and  though,  during  the 
struggling  years  of  her  son's  minority, 
she  had  derived  from  it  her  only  certain 
income,  it  had  never  entered  her  mind  to 
live  there,  nor  had  she  considered  that 
either  the  place  or  the  people  had  any 
claim  upon  her  for  sympathy  or  care. 

"  It  must  have  been  fate  which  in- 
duced Stephen  to  come  down  here,"  she 
murmured  ;  then  sighing  despondingly, 
she  added,  "  I  suppose  it  is  ordained  that 
I  should  never  know  peace  of  mind  ;  for, 
whenever  there  is  a  lull,  it  seems  but  to 
mean  that  a  fiercer  storm  is  brewing,  and 
that  I  am  to  be  more  tempest-tossed  than 
before.  I  did  think,  when  Katherine 
was  given  back  to  us  again,  that  things 
would  go  smoothly  ;  but,  there,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  to  be."  After  3.  time  she 
began  considering  how  soon  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  place,  "  for  it  will  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  thai  if  I  stay  here  I  shall  be  seri- 
ously ill,  —  to  feel  under  the  constant 
dread  of  what  Stephen  or  this  aunt,  who 
had  entirely  slipped  out  of  my  memory, 
may  say  is  more  than  my  nerves  could 
bear.  Stephen  is  so  odd  in  his  notions 
—  he  takes  ideas  which  no  one  else  would 
dream  of  ;  now,  instead  of  seeing  how 
fortunate  it  was  for  this  young  man  to  be 
brought  up  so  respectably  and  happily, 
he  flies  out  at  me  each  time  I  try  to  im- 
press it  upon  him,  and  says  that,  seeing 


his  uncle  evidently  intended  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  it. should  have  been  our 
care  to  see  his  wishes  carried  out.  Poor 
Stephen,  poor  boy !  ah,  he  can  never 
know  what  I  have  undergone  for  his 
sake." 

These  and  similar  thoughts  filled  her 
brain  and  kept  her  on  the  stretch  during 
the  day  and  night  which  followed  her  in- 
terview with  her  son  ;  nor  was  she  the 
only  one,  whom  troubled  fancies  made 
restless  and  disturbed  throughout  the 
weary  hours.  Sir  Stephen  did  nothing 
but  turn  and  return  to  the  one  subject. 
A  hundred  things  seemed  to  combine  in 
giving  strange  interest  to  this  new  reve- 
lation. That  he  should  ever  have  come 
to  the  place  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  regard  as  "  a  barren,  uncultivated 
waste,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  the  home 
of  a  rough  and  scanty  fishing  population." 
How  culpable  had  been  his  neglect  of 
Mallett  !  He  had  taken  for  granted  what 
his  mother  had  always  said,  that  it  brought 
in  next  to  nothing  ;  and  now  he  found 
that  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death  the 
best  part  of  the  estate  had  been  mort- 
gaged to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of 
Pamphillon,  and  since  then,  nothing  had 
been  done  for  the  land  or  the  people. 
From  a  repugnance  on  Sir  Stephen's  part 
to  enter  into  matters  which  overwhelmed 
and  disheartened  him,  he  had  acquired 
the  reputation,  with  his  agents  and  law- 
yers, of  a  poor  man  of  business.  This, 
combined  with  his  continual  absence 
from  England,  made  them  enter  into  de- 
tails far  more  fully  with  Mrs.  Prescott 
than  they  did  with  her  son,  and  they  took 
it  for  granted  that  Sir  Stephen  was  by 
her  made  acquainted  with  everything  that 
took  place.  But  they,  Hke  many  others, 
had  gauged  Stephen  Prescott  very  imper- 
fectly. His  weakness  arose  from  his 
knowledge,  that  the  moment  he  faced  an 
evil,  he  must,  at  any  cost,  set  to  work  to 
remedy  it ;  therefore,  as  much  as  it  was 
possible,  he  accepted  things  on  trust, 
asked  few  questions ;  and,  while  tor- 
mented and  worried  about  the  state  of 
Pamphillon,  felt  no  twittings  of  conscience 
about  Mallett,  whose  inhabitants,  when 
viewed  by  the  light  of  Mrs.  Prescott's 
hearsay  exaggerations  and  Mr.  Truscott's 
contented  state  of  happiness,  he  con- 
cluded, had  not  reached  that  state  of  civ- 
ilization in  which  dirt  and  discomfort 
either  affect  or  disturb.  When  he  began 
looking  into  the  Pamphillon  affairs,  he 
decided  he  would  at  least  see  Mallett, 
and  with  no  more  definite  interest  had  he 
paid  that  first  visit,  so  fraught  with  im- 
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port  to  the  whole  future  of  his  life.  Had 
Providence  decreed  that  he  should  be 
the  scapegoat, —  that  while  he  was  to  be 
the  instrument  by  which  happiness  should 
be  effected,  he  should,  in  his  own  person, 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  ?  Surely  he  had  had  his  share  of 
suffering  already,  for  he  now  saw  the 
reason  of  his  uncle's  reckless  specula- 
tions,—  it  was  to  form  a  fortune  for  this 
son,  whom,  doubtless,  he  yearned  to  make 
his  heir.  "And  yet,"  he  said,  "my 
mother,  seeing  this,  could  allow  her  sen- 
sitiveness to  overcome  her  sense,  and,  to 
screen  my  uncle,  commit  an  injustice  to 
his  son  and  to  her  own.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  to  think,  how  I  hope  the  young 
fellow  will  choose  to  keep  the  matter  still 
secret.  I  know  how  many  would  sneer 
over  the  false  sentiment  which  kept  her 
silent,  while  others  would  do  the  same  at 
the  idea  of  my  pretended  ignorance. 
What  will  Hero  think  of  it  ?  she,  of 
course,  must  know  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  sudden  rupture  between  her  and 
Despard.  Am  I  to  believe  the  aunt,  or 
the  father  ?  Perhaps  neither  of  them 
know  the  truth  ;  she  may  have  told  him 
about  me,  and  he  may  feel  bound  to  re- 
lease her,  and  neither  of  them  may  be 
able  to  speak  plainly  to  a  third  person. 
God  knows,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  long 
pause,  jumping  up  to  occupy  himself  and 
so  drown  thought,  "but  at  times  I  could 
swear  that  she  loves  me." 

CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
MUCH   MYSTIFIED. 

Mallett  church  stood  at  the  top  of 
St.  Kit's  Hill,  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  dwelling-place  of  any  one  of  its 
scattered  congregation.  The  toilsome 
roads  leading  to  it  were  exposed,  the  hills 
were  steep ;  yet  neither  the  weakly  nor 
the  aged  ever  grumbled  as  Sunday  after 
Sunday  they  wearily  plodded  along,  for 
who  among  them  had  not  some  one  whose 
heart  had  been,  or  would  be,  cheered  by 
the  sight  of  its  gray  old  tower,  which 
served  as  a  beacon,  and  was  hailed  with 
joy  and  thankfulness  by  all  good  seamen  ? 
Strangers  had  been  heard  to  say  they 
wondered  at  a  church  being  built  up 
there  ;  but  this  remark  met  with  no  sym- 
pathy from  the  Malletters,  who  asked, 
"Why,  for  goodness'  sake,  should  it  ha' 
bin  put  elsewhere  than  so  that  the  dear 
blids  to  sea  could  catch  sight  on  it,  and 
know  they  was  close  home  ?  Why,  even 
the  furriners  could  see  the  sense  o'  its 
placing,  as   was    shown    by  the  painted 
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winder  one  of  'em  had  put  up  a  hundred 
years  gone  by  —  a  great,  hooge  man  a- 
carryin'  a  infant  child  on  his  back.  Then 
there  was  a  headstone,  with  a  carved  ship 
a-top,  so  far  back  as  1560,  showin'  that 
the  church  was  standin'  there  then. 
There  was  some  went  so  far  as  to  say 
'twas  the  'rection  of  a  Popish  lady  for  the 
restin'  of  her  son's  sawl  after  his  body 
was  washed  ashore  close  by.  If  so,  many 
a  sailor  had  had  cause  to  bless  her  mem'- 
ry  since,  and  wives  and  mothers  too,  so 
'twas  to  be  hoped,  any  rate,  her  was  at 
rest,  sawl  and  body  too." 

Thus  viewed,  one  began  to  forget  the 
architectural  deficiencies  of  the  mottled, 
weather-stained  old  building,  with  its 
disproportionately  high  tower,  up  to  which 
the  people  looked  with  loving  familiarity 
as  each  Sunday  morning  they  lingered 
under  its  shadow,  waiting  'until  the 
cracked  tinkle  of  the  bell  should  stop 
before  they  entered  the  church  itself. 
The  present  rector,  Mr,  Jago,  had  never 
attained  to  the  degree  of  popularity 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Despard  ;  and  the  older 
folk,  especially,  were  glad  of  any  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  a  disparaging  compar- 
ison. 

"  Mr.  Despard  was  as  reg'lar  as  clock- 
work," said  one  of  the  old  men,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  "  Never  no  waitin' 
for  he." 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Collins,  the 
butcher's  wife  ;  "  nor  no  keepin'  o'  din- 
ners waitin'  neither.  Our'n  was  stone 
cold  last  Sunday,  through  standin'  in 
Inch's  bake-house.  Mr.  Jago  an't  a-goin' 
to  tell  me  he  don't  know  the  hour  folks's 
dinners  is  drawed  at ;  and  'tain't  much 
good  preachin'  does  anybody,  when  their 
thoughts  is  set  upon  the  meat  bein'  dried 
up  to  a  stick." 

"  He  should  keep  the  long-winded  uns 
for  the  arternoon,  missis,"  laughed  one 
of  the  hearers. 

"Ah,  well,  he  might  keep  'em  to  his- 
self,  and  I  shouldn't  be  no  wus  pleased, 
for  with  dinners  at  twelve,  by  four  yer 
inside's  ready  for  yer  cup  o'  tay ;  and  so 
you'd  a  chance  o'  gettin"  it  in  ole  Mr.  Des- 
pard's  time,  and  I  don't  suppose  any- 
body'll  contend,  but  what  he  knovv'd  how 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  us  so  well  as 
passon  Jago,  who's  for  everlastin'  at  the 
fire  and  brimstone,  so  that  it  makes  any- 
body's blood  run  cold.  I'd  so  lief  go 
down  to  Pethewick's,  only  I  don't  hold 
with  meetin's,  and  such  like  —  it's  con- 
trary to  sense  to  fancy  that  folks  as  is  in 
the  grocery,  any  more  than  any  other 
shopkeepin'  line,  can  know  so  much  0' 
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religion  as  gentlefolks,  who've  nothin' 
else  to  do.  Besides,  it  'ud  go  agin  my 
grain  to  sit  under  one  o'  my  own  sort  — 
not  a  bit  of  it.  I  likes  to  have  my  say  so 
well  as  they." 

This  truism  gave  rise  to  a  general 
laugh,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  tinkle  — 
preparatory  to  the  five  minutes'  ringing, 
when  the  rector  came  in  sight  —  stopped, 
and  they  all  began  bustling  into  church, 
where  the  Joslyns,  Miss  Despard,  Hero, 
the  Captain,  and  the  few  small  farmers 
about,  were  already  seated. 

There  was  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  Mr.  Jago  on  this  day,  for  the  con- 
gregation had  barely  seated  themselves, 
when  old  Matthey  Cox,  the  sexton,  com- 
menced pulling  vigourously  to  announce 
his  advent,  and  before  the  look  of  amaze- 
ment had  well  left  their  faces,  the  rector, 
hot  and  flustered  from  his  rapid  pace,  hur- 
ried up  the  aisle,  followed,  after  a  couple 
of  minutes'  interval,  by  Sir  Stephen,  Mrs. 
Prescott,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  and  Leo 
Despard. 

This  was  the  first  Sunday  that  the 
Combe  ladies  had  come,  and  the  sensation 
they  created  was  immense,  particularly 
among  the  female  portion,  who  gave  a  very 
divided  attention  to  the  service,  at  which 
they  had  come  to  assist. 

Leo  sat  in  the  Combe  pew,  so  that  Hero 
had  a  double  reason  for  not  casting  her 
eyes  in  that  direction.  The  Captain,  true 
to  his  training,  concentrated  his  whole 
attention  On  the  duty  he  had  come  to  per- 
form. So  that  they  remained  ignorant  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  dress  of 
the  two  ladies,  and  the  various  small  items 
they  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  arm 
themselves  with.  Their  ivory  -  backed 
prayer-books  produced  a  grand  sensation 
among  the  Sunday-school  children,  which 
lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  psalms, 
when  the  whispered  fact  that  "  one  of  'em 
was  a-holdin'  a  bottle  with  a  gold  cork  to 
her  nawse,"  induced  several  of  the  least 
fortunately  placed  to  heighten  themselves 
on  a  long  rickety  stool,  which  suddenly 
tipping  up,  upset  them,  thereby  causing 
a  titter,  which  was  followed  by  the 
unmistakable  whacks  of  a  cane  falling 
promiscuously  among  the  offenders,  who 
spent  the  rernaining  term  of  their  proba- 
tion in  emitting  lengthened  and  dolorous 
sniffs. 

At  length  the  service  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  humbler  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion hurried  outside,  where  they  stood 
about  with  the  lingering  hope  of  getting 
a  further  look  at  the  gentlefolks.  When 
Sir  Stephen  appeared,  he  had  a  good-na- 
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tured  word  for  all  those  near  him.  Mrs. 
Prescott,  also,  to  please  her  son,  smiled  a 
gracious  acknowledgment  of  the  bobs  and 
curtseys ;  but  Katherine,  whose  temper 
had  suffered  from  the  atmosphere  of  fish 
and  tar,  the  shuffling  of  the  men,  the 
sniffing  of  the  children,  and  the  general 
primitiveness  of  the  whole  service,  had 
not  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  do 
aught  else  than  ignore  the  offenders,  past 
whom  she  swept  without  vouchsafing 
them  a  single  glance.  Leo,  bent  upon 
impressing  his  intimacy  with  the  new- 
comers upon  all  around,  walked  by  her 
side,  apparently  engrossed  by  her  conver- 
sation ;  so  that  the  quick  wrath  ot  all 
present  was  stirred  up  against  them  both. 

"  Awh,  dear,  who  be  she,  I  wonder," 
exclaimed  sharp  -  tongued  Mrs.  Collins, 
"flinking  herself  along  as  if  nobody  wasn't 
made  o'  flesh  and  blood  but  she  ;  and  that 
young  Despard,  with  his  pridy  airs,  as 
if  he " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  one  of  the  men  ;  "  there's 
ole  Miss  Despard  a-comin'  with  Mrs. 
Grant,"  and  the  rest  of  the  "gentlefolks  " 
appearing,  a  general  interchange  of  salu- 
tations took  place,  interlarded  with  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  various  absent  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers,  when  letters  were 
last  received  from  them,  and  what  were 
the  chances  of  their  return  or  promo- 
tion. 

"  Why  are  you  waiting,  Stephen  ? " 
Mrs.  Prescott  asked.  "  I  really  don't  feel 
equal  to  much  standing,  my  dear,  and  I 
told  Masters  not  to  bring  the  pony  up 
that  dreadful  hill  again," 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  mother," 
said  Sir  Stephen,  craning  and  peering  as 
if  he  was  looking  for  some  one.  "Just 
wait  here  one  instant,"  he  added,  hurrying 
back  to  the  church  porch. 

He  went  up  to  Miss  Despard,  and  after 
shaking  hands  with  her  and  the  surround- 
ing friends  he  knew,  he  said  — 

"  My  mother  wishes  to  be  introduced 
to  you.  Miss  Despard.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  take  you  to  where  she  is  standing  ?  " 

Aunt  Lydia  was  quite  fluttered. 

"  Mrs.  Prescott  is  very  kind,"  she  mur- 
mured hesitatingly  ;  "  but " 

"  Let  me  give  you  an  arm,"  he  said,  not 
heeding  the  "but." 

And  before  the  old  lady  had  time  to 
recover  herself,  they  had  reached  Mrs. 
Prescott's  side. 

"  Mother,  this  is  Miss  Despard.  I 
have  been  telling  her  how  anxious  you 
are  to  make  her  acquaintance." 

Mrs.  Prescott  started  ;  but  her  anxiety 
not   to  betray  her  confusion   made   her 
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throw  a  much  greater  degree  of  empresse- 
ment  into  her  greeting  than  she  desired 
to  do.  Finding  her  beating  heart  seemed 
to  clioke  down  the  words  she  strove  to 
utter,  she  took  refuge  in  holding  both 
Aunt  Lydia's  thin  little  hands  in  hers, 
until,  after  looking  into  her  face  for  an 
instant,  she  got  out  — 

"  This  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me. 
Miss  Despard,  I  have  wanted  to  see  you  so 
much.  If  I  had  not  been  so  very  unwell, 
I  should  have  called  upon  you  long  before 
this." 

"  Leo  told  me  that  you  were  very 
poorly,"  said  Aunt  Lydia,  overwhelmed 
by  Mrs.  Prescott's  cordiality,  and  ner- 
vously afraid  lest  she  should  not  behave 
herself,  as  Leo  would  think,  properly. 

"  What  a  pleasure  for  you  to  have  your 
nephew  with  you  ! "  Mrs.  Prescott  con- 
tinued, vainly  endeavouring  to  stand  apart 
from  Leo  and  Katherine. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  my  greatest  earthly 
comfort,"  said  Aunt  Lydia. 

"And  no  wonder,"  Mrs.  Prescott  an- 
swered, lowering  her  voice,  though  not 
able  to  prevent  the  others  hearing  her. 
*'  He  must  be  a  universal  favorite,  I  am 
sure,  so  amiable  and  nice.  We  have  all 
taken  a  wonderful  fancy  to  him,  I  assure 
you." 

Aunt  Lydia's  face  grew  radiant. 

"  I  wish  his  dear  uncle  could  have 
heard  you  say  that,"  she  said.  "  My  dear 
brother " 

But  Mrs.  Prescott  interrupted  her  by 
exclaiming  — 

"  Stephen,  my  dear,  we  really  must  not 
keep  Miss  Despard.  standing.  My  pony 
carriage  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  she 
must  return  with  us  to  luncheon.  I  have 
so  much  to  talk  to  you  about.  Miss  Des- 
pard.    You  will  come  back  with  me  ?  " 

Aunt  Lydia  looked  towards  Leo.  If  he 
wished  it,  she  dared  not  refuse,  but  to 
accept  was  a  terrible  penance. 

"  Oh  !  I  know  Mr.  Despard  will  not 
refuse  to  accompany  you,"  Mrs.  Prescott 
said,  with  her  most  winning  smile. 

And  though  Leo  would  much  rather 
that  the  "dear  old  bit  of  antiquity,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  call  her,  had  been  allowed  to 
return  to  her  own  soHtary  dinner,  he 
could  but  say  — 

"  Come  along,  Aunt  Lydia,  it  will  do 
you  good." 

"  But  I've  no  cap,  you  see,  my  dear." 

"  Never  mind  your  cap,"  laughed  Sir 
Stephen  ;  "you  have  a  bonnet." 

"  I  left  Hero  so  abruptly,"  pleaded  the 
old  lady.  "  She  is  staying  at  the  Joslyns, 
you  know,  and  I   may  not  see  her  for  a 


week  again,  and  I  wanted  to  speak  to  her 
very  particularly." 

"  Well,  you  cannot  speak  to  her  now," 
said  Leo,  "  for  the  Joslyns  have  turned 
the  other  way.  Send  the  message  by 
Captain  Carthew.  Come,  do  not  keep 
Mrs.  Prescott  waiting." 

So  urged.  Aunt  Lydia,  very  mucji 
against  her  incHnation,  gave  way,  and,  by 
Mrs.  Prescott's  side,  walked  down  the 
hill  towards  the  carriage.  Katherine  and 
Leo  strolled  on  in  front,  while  Sir  Stephen 
returned  to  the  church  to  speak  to  Cap- 
tain Carthew.  He  knew  that,  since  the 
day  when  they  had  met  in  Shivers  Lane, 
Hero  had  been  spending  the  week  at 
Winkle,  but  Betsey  had  said  she  was  cer- 
tain to  be  back  by  Sunday,  and  so  he  had 
felt  secure  in  finding  her  with  the  Captain 
who,  in  virtue  of  being  churchwarden, 
always  stayed  behind,  to  distribute  cer- 
tain small  weekly  payments  left  to  sea- 
men's widows. 

He  was  vexed  beyond  measure  that  she 
should  have  gone  away  with  no  other 
greeting  than  the  general  one  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  Joslyns,  the  Randalls, 
and  the  Thomsons.  Only  once  during 
the  service  had  their  eyes  met,  and  then, 
on  looking  up  suddenly.  Hero  had  found 
his  fixed  upon  her,  and  something  in  the 
expression  of  her  face,  as  she  hastily 
averted  it,  had  made  his  heart  beat  quickly 
and  hopefully. 

"  I  am  so  vexed,"  he  could  not  help 
saying  to  the  Captain,  "that  I  have  missfcd 
speaking  to  Miss  Carthew.  I  had  no  idea 
she  intended  to  return  to  Winkle." 

"  She  was  to  have  come  home  with  me 
yesterday  ;  but  when  I  went  for  her  Mrs. 
Joslyn  asked  me  to  let  her  stay  a  little 
longer.  She  says  Hero  isn't  well,  and 
wants  looking  after,  and  the  child  herself 
seemed  inclined  to  stay,  so  I  told  them  to 
keep  her  by  all  means  ;  for  I  knew,  if  she 
felt  the  thing,  she  would  not  have  wanted 
to  stay  away  from  home." 

"  I  hope  you  told  her  that  I  had  been 
down  two  or  three  times  to  see  if  she 
was  at  home  ?  "  asked  Sir  Stephen. 

"  No,  upon  my  honour,  I  forgot  all 
about  you  !  "  laughed  the  old  man,  frank- 
ly ;  "  and  she  was  so  taken  up  with  not 
coming  back,,  that  she  never  asked  a 
word — a  wonderful  thing  for  her,  for 
she's  generally  full  of  questions  about 
what  you're  doing,  and  so  on."  Then, 
turning  to  the  subject  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  he  began  speaking  of  Aunt  Lydia's 
introduction  to  Mrs,  Prescott. 

Hero's  name  was  not  again  mentioned. 
Sir    Stephen,  however,  determined  that 
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he  would  get  his  mother  to  write  an  in- 
vitation for  her  and  Alice,  and  this  would 
be  a  fair  excuse  for  paying  a  call  at  Win- 
kle the  next  day.  He  was  as  much  mys- 
tified as  ever  by  Leo's  conduct.  Surely, 
unless  he  had  purposely  determined  that 
Hero  should  believe  his  giving  her  up  to 
be  little  or  no  sacrifice  to  him,  he  would 
not  come  to  Combe  so  often  as  he  had 
done  during  the  past  week.  Certainly 
there  was  nothing  more  in  his  attentions 
to  Katherine  than  the  admiration  a  beau- 
tiful woman  invariably  calls  forth  from  a 
young  man,  more  particularly  if  her  po- 
sition renders  any  warmer  interest  be- 
tween them  improbable,  if  not  impossi- 
ble. Stijl,  Hero  was  not  to  know  all  this, 
and  she  might  very  reasonably  feel  jeal- 
ous. If  he  could  see  them  together,  he 
should  be  able  to  judge  better ;  and, 
apart  from  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
he  made  to  overcome  it,  every  now  and 
then  his  love  threatened  to  conquer  him. 
Suspense  was  so  hard  to  bear,  and  yet 
how  could  he  feel  certain  that  these  two, 
while  seemingly  divided,  really  loved 
each  other  truly  ? 

Such  thoughts  filled  his  mind  as  he 
walked  home  after  leaving  the  Captain. 
He  was  told  by  Katherine,  with  a  puz- 
zled look,  that  her  aunt  had  carried  off 
Miss  Despard  to  her  own  room,  and  that 
neither  of  them  had  been  seen  since. 

"  Oh,  they  will  come  down  when  the 
bell  rings,"  said  Sir  Stephen. 

And  so  they  did  ;  but  only  to  retire 
again  as  soon  as  luncheon  was  over. 

A  little  time  after  Sir  Stephen  van- 
ished ;  and,  to  Katherine's  increased 
amazement  when,  her  curiosity  prompt- 
ing her  to  see  after  them,  she  left  Leo, 
and  went  to  her  aunt's  little  morning 
room,  she  found  them  all  talking  ear- 
nestly upon  some  subject,  which  was  evi- 
dently changed  directly  she  made  her 
appearance. 

It  was  very  odd  in  her  aunt  and  cousin, 
to  strike  up  such  a  sudden  friendship 
with  this  old  person,  who  really  had 
nothing,  that  she  could  see,  to  interest 
any  one  in  her.     What  did  it  mean  ? 

During  her  absence,  Leo's  thoughts 
were  busy  as  her  own.  There  was  but 
one  reading,  that  he  could  see,  to  this 
sudden  cordiality  displayed  towards  him 
by  Sir  Stephen  and  his  mother  —  a  cor- 
diality to  be  now  extended  towards  his 
supposed  aunt  —  they  must  have  no- 
ticed, or  Mrs.  Labouchere,  must  have 
said,  something  which  led  them  to  be- 
lieve that  she  regarded  him  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.     Yes,  he  believed 
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the  game  was  in  his  own  hands.  If  not, 
why  should  they  act  thus  ?  All  the  talk 
about  Uncle  Antony  being  a  friend  did 
not  deceive  him.  If  that  were  true,  it 
was  very  odd  that  Aunt  Lydia  knew 
nothing  of  this  intimacy.  He  believed 
that  the  key  of  it  all  was  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere,  and  a  gnawing  pain  at  his  heart 
made  him  say,  with  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness, "  It  was  to  be  —  there  is  a  fate  in 
these  things."  If  he  could  but  deaden 
his  love  for  Hero,  happiness  seemed 
within  his  grasp  ;  but,  the  further  away 
she  was  from  him,  the  greater  struggle 
it  was  to  give  her  up. 

"Either  way,  I  shall  regret  it,"  he 
sighed.  "  If  such  a  thing  were  to  hap- 
pen, and  Hero  were  put  out  of  my  reach 
forever,  I  should  only  love  her  fifty  times 
more  than  I  do  now  ;  and  if  I  make  it 
straight  with  Hero,  and  let  this  oppor- 
tunity slip  through  my  own  fault,  I  shall 
never  cease  from  thinking  what  a  fool 
I've  been.  And  so  any  man  would  be 
who  threw  away  such  a  chance.  What 
is  that  about  'a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
man'?  —  only  one  is  often  disposed  to 
steer  against  it.  Poor  Hero  !  she  will 
think  I  have  forgotten  her.  Ah,  if  I 
could  but  make  her  know  that  I  love  her 
more  than  ever  I  did — that  if  I  were  a 
duke  to-morrow  I'd  rather  marry  her 
than  any  girl  living.  I  wonder  what  she 
thinks  of  me  by  this  time  ?  " 

Judging  by  what  had  that  morning  met 
her  eyes  when  she  cast  a  look  at  the 
group,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
two  men  who  had  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  her  life,  Hero  felt  she  had  for- 
feited her  happiness,  and  entirely  separ- 
ated herself  from  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Somehow  she  was  much  more 
angry  at  Sir  Stephen's  forgetfulness  of 
her,  than  at  Leo's  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, and  it  needed  all  her  self-command 
to  listen  smilingly  when  old  Mr.  Jamie- 
son  whispered  confidentially, — 

"  Why,  Hero,  how  is  it  neither  of  the 
beaux  is  at  your  side  ?  Come,  now, 
don't  be  too  trusting,  remember, — 

When  a  widow's  in  your  string 
'Tis  quite  another  thing. 

You  have  my  full  consent  to  throwing 
the  soldier  overboard  if  Sir  Stephen's 
made  fast.  Don't  shake  your  head  now," 
he  added,  as  Hero  turned  away,  "  it's  of 
no  use  waiting  for  me,  and  I  shan't  so 
much  mind  being  thrown  over,  if  you're 
to  be  my  lady." 

"  My  lady,"  thought  Hero,  as  she  re- 
signed herself  to  two  young  Joslyns,  be- 
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tween  whom  she  had  promised  to  walk 
back  to  Winkle,  "  I  dare  say  many  would 
have  thought  of  that,  but  I  didn't.  It 
only  seemed  to  me  that  what  I  was  doing 
was  right,  and  yet  everything  has  gone 
wrong  ;  now  they  appear  to  have  quite 
forgotten  me," 

Poor  Hero  !  many  bitter  tears  had  fal- 
len from  her  eyes  during  the  past  week, 
more  especially  since  her  father  had 
been  to  Winkle,  and  had  left  without 
saying  a  word  of  Sir  Stephen,  who,  she 
quite  expected  to  hear,  had  called  at 
Sharrows  to  inquire  after  her ;  and  not 
having  done  that,  surely  it  would  have 
been  no  such  great  thing  if  he  had  given 
her  that  morning  more  than  a  share  in 
the  general  greeting.  "  He  never  really 
loved  me,"  cried  her  aching  heart,  and 
this  cry  went  on  repeating  itself  all 
through  the  day  ;  and  at  night  the  waves 
lapping  against  the  rocks,  and  washing 
the  sands,  in  sight  of  which  she  had  lis- 
ened  to  his  vows,  echoed  the  same  sad 
dirge,  and  in  the  intensity  of  this  new 
pain  Leo  was  entirely  forgotten. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 
"  SUDDEN   FRIENDSHIPS." 

Leo  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  small 
amount  of  astonishment  expressed  by 
Aunt  Lydia,  respecting  Mrs.  Prescott's 
sudden  cordiality  ;  "  but  there,"  he 
thought,  "  if  the  queen  sent  for  her  as 
being  my  aunt,  the  poor  old  soul  would 
only  look  upon  it  as  an  uncommon  dis- 
play of  sense  on  her  Majesty's  part,"  and 
feeling  tenderly  disposed  towards  such 
an  amiable  weakness,  he  said  the  next 
morning,  as  they  sat  together, — 

'.'And  so  you  liked  Mrs.  Prescott, 
Aunt  Lydia.?" 

"  Very  much  indeed,  my  dear." 

"  What  on  earth  were  you.  talking 
about  all  the  time  you  were  away  from 
Mrs.  Labouchere  and  me  1 " 

"  Oh  !  of  all  sorts  of  things,"  said  Aunt 
Lydia,  longing  to  tell  him  the  happiness 
that  was  in  store  for  him,  and  yet  anx- 
ious to  obey  Sir  Stephen's  desire  for 
present  silence,  "  they  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  stir  from  where  we  were  sitting, 
and  I  was  as  comfortable  there  as  in  the 
garden,  indeed  more  so,  for  though  I  had 
my  bonnet  on,  I  felt  the  wind  rather 
chilly." 

"Did  they  say  anything  about  me?" 
he  asked  carelessly. 

"  My  dear,  if  you  had  been  Sir 
Stephen's  own  brother,  he  could  not 
have  said  more  ;  and  as  for   Mrs.    Pres- 
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cott,  well,  I  very  nearly  began  to  feel 
jealous  ;  you've  found  friends  who  can 
appreciate  you  in  them,  and  who  can 
help  you  on  too." 

"  Why,  did  they  give  any  hint  of  the 
kind  ?  " 

Aunt  Lydia  hesitated  —  what  should 
she  say  so  as  to  keep  within  the  bounds 


of  truth  without  enlightenins:  Leo 
said  Leo, 


I   can  see  some- 


"  Come, 
thing  was  said." 

"  Now  Leo,  my  dear,  promise.  Well, 
my  dear,  I  really  do  not  know  that  I  am 
at  all  justified  in  repeating  it,  as,  after  all, 
it  may  not  have  meant  anything,  but  cer- 
tainly—  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  marriage,  and  I  happened  to  say 
that  until  you  got  your  promotion  you 
could  not  think  of  getting  married  —  Sir 
Stephen  did  S2iy  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
that  that  should  stand  in  your  way  ;  and 
he  added,  rather  pointedly  it  seemed  to 
me,  that  he  dare  say  when  the  time  came 
you'd  find  the  money  was  ready." 

How  was  I  to  find  the  money  ready  .f"' 
Leo  asked  in  a  sharp  voice. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  unless 
he  could  have  had  any  thought  about  ad- 
vancing it." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  "  Leo  exclaimed, 
"what  on  earth  should  make  him  pro- 
vide it }  How  could  such  a  thought 
enter  your  head  }  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  only  because  they 
seem  to  have  taken  such  a  wonderful 
fancy  to  you,  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
nothing  was  improbable  ;  they  talk  about 
you,  and  take  quite  the  same  interest  in 
your  affairs,  as  if  you  were  a  relation." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  turn  into  one  some  of 
these  fine  days,"  said  Leo,  laughing, 
while  Aunt  Lydia  seized  with  horror,  lest 
she  had  betrayed  Sir  Stephen,  suddenly 
discovered  that  she  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing very  particular  to  Fanny  before  she 
went  into  the  village. 

During  her  absence  Leo  turned  over 
in  his  mind  what  she  had  repeated.  Not 
having  heard  anything  of  Sir  Stephen's 
former  visit,  he  naturally  concluded  that 
this  conversation  had  taken  place  on  the 
previous  day.  Could  he  in  any  way  ac- 
cept his  aunt's  suggestion  .?  It  was  high- 
ly improbable,  yet  what  should  make 
them  speak  about  his  marrying  }  What 
were  his  affairs  to  such  people  as  they  ? 
Then,  if  his  suspicions  were  correct, 
came  the  question  of  motive  for  it.  He 
was  far  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
world  to  imagine  that,  unless  Sir  Stephen 
had  some  potent  reasons  for  so  doing,  he 
could  be  anxious   to  further  the  marriage 
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iof  his  cousin  to  a  penniless  stranger. 
FYet  what  could  the  motive  possibly  be  ? 
Leo  was  sadly  perplexed  how  to  take  it. 
Could'  he  be'  deceived  altogether?  he 
asked  himself.  Forewarned  of  Mrs. 
Labouchere's  refusal  to  allow  herself  to 
be  drawn  into  any  species  of  flirtation, 
he  had  been  most  cautious  to  savor  all 
his  attentions  with  a  homage  to  which 
the  most  fastidious  could  not  object,  and 
Katherine  noticing  this,  piqued  by  Sir 
Stephen's  continued  indifference,  and 
thrown  most  unusually  on  her  own  re- 
sources, had  vouchsafed  to  him  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  favor.  Still  there 
was  nothing  in  all  this  to  warrant  Leo's 
hopes,  and  until  this  meeting  and  con- 
versation with  Aunt  Lydia,  he  was  in 
reality  more  doubtful  of  success  than  he 
liked  to  own.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
for  a  vain  egotistical  man  to  connect  the 
every  speech  and  action  of  others  with 
himself,  and  by  constantly  brooding  on 
one  subject  to  imbue  it  with  the  rose- 
color  or  gray  of  his  own  temperament. 
In  the  few  minutes  which  elapsed  before 
Aunt  Lydia's  return,  Leo  had  made  the 
offer,  had  been  accepted,  and,  with 
his  wife's  fortune  placed  at  his  disposal, 
was  in  the  position  which  he  had  so  often 
envied. 

"  Was  nothing  more  said  ?  "  he  asked 
as  Aunt  Lydia  seated  herself. 

"  No,"  replied  the  old  lady,  with  a 
twinge  of  conscience,  "  I  think  some  one 
interrupted  us." 

'•'  Oh  !  what  did  you  think  of  Mrs. 
Labouchere  ?  how  did  you  Uke  her  ? " 

"Well,  as  far  as  liking  —  no — not  so 
much  as  the  others  ;  but  she's  very  beau- 
tiful, no  doubt  —  queenly  one  might  almost 
say —  dear,  dear,  when  she  came  over  and 
stood  by  my  side,  I  couldn't  but  think  of 
the  oak  and  the  bramble." 

Leo  smiled. 

"  She  is  very  much  admired,"  he  said, 
"  and  no  wonder,  for  she  has  a  heap  of 
money  and  two  estates." 

"  So  Mrs.  Prescott  told  me  ;  she  seems 
very  fond  of  her,  in  fact,  she  said  that 
next  to  her  son's  happiness  came  her 
niece's,  and  if  she  could  but  see  her  united 
to  some  one  she  could  give  her  heart  to, 
she  should  be  haj^py." 

"  She  would  not  have  Sir  Stephen  —  he 
wanted  to  marry  her." 

"Well,  you  surprise  me,"  exclaimed 
Aunt  Lydia.  "  I  thought  she  was  allud- 
ing to  something  between  them  when  she 
spoke  as  she  did,  particularly  when  she 
hinted  at  not  knowing  what  might  result 
from  this  visit  to  Combe,     Certainly  there 
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:  was  nothing  in  their  behaviour ;  but 
these  young  people  are  often  so  contrary 
to  one  another  that  there's  no  knowing 
what  they  mean. —  You  havn't  seen  any- 
thing of  Hero  lately,  I  suppose  ?  "  she 
added,  after  a  pause. 

"  How  should  I  see  her  when  she's  at 
Winkle  ?  "  Leo  answered  pettishly.  "  I 
I  hate  that  old  Joslyn  ;  he's  a  worse  fogie 
I  than  old  Carthew,  always  on  his  hind 
I  legs  about  things  he  knows  nothing  about, 
'  just  because  his  father  happened  to  be 
a  major." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  you'll  be  old  yourself, 
you  know,  one  of  these  days." 

"Perhaps  I  shall;  but  l' shan't  make  a 
fool  of  myself,  as  most  of  the  old  fellows 
about  here  do  ;  "  and  he  rose  from  the 
table,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  conver- 
sation. Miss  Lydia  sighed  as  Leo  left 
her  with  the  announcement  that  he  was 
going  to  Dockmouth,  and  should  not  be 
back  until  late.  She  could  not  help  feel- 
ing angry  with  Hero  for  going  to  Winkle  ; 
it  showed  temper,  she  thought,  on  Hero's 
part,  because  she  knew  that  Leo  could 
never  be  induced  to  go  to  the  Joslyns  ; 
they  were  not  favourites  with  him.  "  If 
she  had  but  stayed  at  home  now,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  all  would  be  right  by  this 
time,  and  she  would  know  the  happiness 
that  is  in  store  for  them,  for  I  know 
I  could  trust  Hero,  and  I  should  not  have 
said  more  to  her  than  that  Sir  Stephen 
intended  doing  this  out  of  friendship. 
Ah  !  how  true  it  is,  as  Mrs.  Prescott  said 
yesterday,  that  '  God  moves  in  a  myste- 
rious way.  His  wonders  to  perform.'  " 

That  same  morning  at  breakfast  Sir 
Stephen  said  — 

"  Mother,  I  want  you  to  ask  Miss  Car- 
thew and  Miss  Joslyn  to  spend  to-mor- 
row or  Wednesday  here." 

"  What,  again  .?  "  answered  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott. 

"  Again !  why,  they  have  only  been 
here  once.  You  forget  that  I  stayed  a 
week  and  more  at  Sharrows,  and,  that, 
though  quite  a  stranger  to  them,  they 
made  me  as  much  at  home  as  if  they  had 
known  me  all  my  life." 

"  Your  man  could  not  imagine  what 
made  you  stay  there,"  said  Katherine 
languidly,  without  looking  up  from  the 
letter  in  which  she  had  seemed  engaged. 
"  He  gave  Hobson  a,  most  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  metiageP 

"  Did  he  .? "  Sir  Stephen  said  in  a  tone 
which  made  Mrs.  Prescott  put  in  — 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say  he  meant  no  harm. 
You  may  be  sure  if  Fenton  was  at  all  un- 
comfortable, nothing  would  be  right  ia 
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his  eyes.  I'm  sure  I  think  them  very 
nice  people,  and  if  Miss  Carthew  thinks 
it  worth  her  while  to  come,  I  shall  be 
very  ^rlad  to  see  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  'if  she  thinks  it 
worth  her  while  to  come '  ? "  Sir  Ste- 
phen asked,  his  annoyance  anything  but 
cured. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  suppose  she  did  not 
the  last  time  I  asked  her,  for  I  cannot 
see  why,  if  she  was  well  enough  to  go 
out  at  all,  she  could  not  come  here." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  I  gave 
you  quite  sufficient  explanation,  and  she 
called  here  the  next  day." 

"Ah,  I  was  out." 

"  She  was  not  to  know  that." 

"  Of  course  not.  My  dear  Stephen, 
how  you  are  arguing  about  nothing  at  all  ! 
I  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
see  Miss  Carthew.  What  more  can  I 
do  ?  " 

"  Give  a  more  gracious  assent,  mother, 
to  a  thing  which  you  see  I  am  anxious 
you  should  do,  and  not,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  when  I  mention  the  Carthews, 
raise  objections." 

Mrs.  Prescott  looked  piteously  at 
Katherine,  who  said,  in  the  measured, 
cold  manner  she  adopted  when  much 
annoyed, — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  should  have  spoken 
at  all  on  the  matter  ;  but  these  surpris- 
ingly sudden  friendships  are  so  new  to 
me,  that  I  must  be  excused  for  forgetting 
that  people  of  such  recent  date  are  more 
than  mere  acquaintances." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when 
the  servant  announced  Mr.  Despard,  and, 
with  many  apologies  for  such  an  early 
visit,  Leo  said,  "  that  just  as  he  got  down 
to  the  Hard  he  remembered,  that  Mrs. 
Labouchere  had  mentioned  something 
about  wanting  some  silk  ;  so  he  had  run 
up  to  say  he  was  going  to  Dockmouth, 
and  might  he  be  allowed  to  get  it  for 
her?" 

"  But  you  have  not  come  up  all  that 
distance  on  my  account,  surely  ? "  said 
Katherine. 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  ten  minutes, 
and  I  deserve  the  walk  for  being  so 
stupid.  I  knew  there  was  something  I 
wanted  to  remember,  and  I  do  believe  I 
thought  over  every  word  that  you  had 
said  except  the  silk,  and  then  all  at  once 
it  struck  me,  and  here  I  am  for  my 
orders." 

A  shadow  of  annoyance  seemed  to  pass 
over  Sir  Stephen's  face,  which  served  as 
an  inducement  for  Katherine  to  be  par- 
ticularly gracious  to  Leo.  He  shall  see, 
she  thought,  that  1  can  form  friendships 


I  as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  his  own. 
At  another  time  she  would  most  probably 
I  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  little  differ- 
I  ence  in  Leo's  manner  towards  her,  a  cer- 
I  tain  air  of  assured  confidence,  an  unne- 
I  cessary  lowering  of  his  voice  when  saying 
the   complimentary    nothings    which    all 
I  might  have  heard  ;  but  just  now  she  was 
I  too  much  occupied  in  vexing  her  cousm 
j  to  give  Leo  a  thought,  and  v/hen  he   at 
j  length    took  his  leave,  she  would    have 
I  stoutly  denied,  that  anything  in  her  be- 
I  haviour  could  have  given  confirmation  to 
the   fallacious    hopes,  in  which  the  mis- 
taken young  man  was  indulging. 

"  I  will  write  the  note  to  Miss  Carthew, 
Stephen,  if  you  will  come  for  it  to  my 
room,  when  you  are  ready." 

And  about  an  hour  after  this  Sir 
Stephen  went  to  the  pretty  little  morning- 
room,  which  he  had  had  fitted  up  for  his' 
mother's  use. 

"  I  have  named  Wednesday,"  Mrs. 
Prescott  said,  holding  the  note  towards 
her  son.  "  I  thought  we  might  as  well 
have  Mr.  Despard,  and  any  one  else  you 
may  want  to  ask." 

"  Yes,  by  the  way,  mother,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  yon  respecting  this  young 
Despard  ;  "  and  he  got  up  and  shut  the 
door,  which  he  had  left  standing  open. 

Mrs.  Prescott  winced  at  these  words  ; 
but  she  quickly  recovered ;  her  fears 
were  gradually  melting  away,  and  since 
her  confidential  chat  with  Aunt  Lydia, 
she  had  felt  a  more  than  complete  return 
of  her  old  security. 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Katherine  yet  ?  " 
"  To  Katherine  ?  "    Mrs.  Prescott  ech- 
oed, with  apparent  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  you  will  tell  her  who 
Mr.  Despard  is,  and  the  sooner  she  knows 
the  better.  She  may  feel  very  much  an- 
noyed that  she  has  been  ignorantly 
allowed  to  form  any  intimacy  with  him." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all  ;  and  as  to  tell- 
ing Katherine,  we  have  not  positively  de- 
cided that  the  young  man  himself  is  to  be 
told.  I  should  not  think  of  such  a  thing, 
Stephen." 

"  Now,  mother,  do  not  wilfully  ignore 
things.  Once  for  all,  understand  that  it 
is  my  intention — and  no  arguments  will 
divert  me  from  this — to  tell  him  as  soon 
as  I  have  got  the  money." 

"  What  money  ? "  —  for  Aunt  Lydia  had 
been  too  delicate  to  refer  to  Sir  Stephen's 
offer  of  assistance.  It  might  seem  like 
binding  him,  she  had  thought. 

"  Did  not  Miss  Despard  tell  you  that 
I  intend  advancing  the  money  for  his 
next  step  ? " 

"  Vou    advance    the    money !       How, 


^Kst  now  ?  " 

^^P"I  am  at  present,"    Sir  Stephen  said 

^^fu^^^^y  5  "  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  manage 
it,  I  hope,  before  another  month  is  out." 

Mrs.  Prescott's  face  turned  crimson, 
and  then  white,  as  she  said  with  a  gasp 
to  cover  her  emotion  — 

"  Is  this  keeping  your  promise  ?  You 
gave  me  your  word  that  nothing  should 
be  done  until  we  returned  to  town." 

"  No,  I  did  not,  mother.  I  gave  you 
my  word,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
until  I  was  fully  persuaded,  that  I  could 
settle  down  contentedly  at  Combe.  Be- 
sides which,  you  seem  to  forget  that 
things  have  greatly  altered  in  my  eyes, 
since  I  have  been  made  aware  of  this 
young  man's  existence  ;  and  at  any  sacri- 
fice I  should  think  it  right  to  do  some- 
thing for  him.  In  my  present  condition, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  is  impossible." 

"  You  could  raise  the  purchase-money." 

"  Perhaps  I  could,  but  I  am  sick  of 
raising  —  putting  money  in  with  one  hand 
for  the  sake  of  taking  it  out  with  the 
other.  Thank  God,  I  shall  soon  have  no 
more  occasion  for  that ;  so  now,  let  us 
return  to  the  subject  we  started  with.  I 
wish  you  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
telling  Katherine." 

"Stephen,  you  are  cruel  to  me,  very 
cruel  and  hard-hearted.  It  is  only  for  me 
to  express  a  strong  wish,  and  you  at  once 
thwart  it.     You  treat  me  as  if   I  were  a 

lild." 

"  Mother ! " 

"  It  is  true.  How  do  you  regard  my 
wishes  about  Pamphillon — about  keep- 
ing the  fact  of  his  birth  from  this  young 
man,  even  about  keeping  it  from  your 
cousin  ?  It  is  my  particular  desire  that 
no  word  of  this  should  be  mentioned  to 
Katherine." 

"  From  what  motive  ?  Only  give  me  a 
reason  for  your  wishes." 

Mrs.  Prescott  was  silent  for  a  few 
moments, 

"  Katherine  has  always  believed  that  I 
told  her  everything,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  her  being  undeceived." 

"  You  think  she  might  feel  the  shock 
as  acutely  as  I  do,"  said  Sir  Stephen 
bitterly. 

"  Katherine  has  a  very  curious  temper, 
Stephen.  I  had  my  reasons  for  being 
silent,  but  people  do  not  always  see  things 
in  the  same  light." 

"  I  fear  very  much  you  will  find  it  a 
hard  matter,  to  get  any  one  to  see  things 
in  the  distorted  way  you  saw  them. 
Mother,  you  little  think  that  you  laid 
yourself  open  to  the  gravest  accusations 
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I  —  so  much  so  that  I  intend,  when  I  go 
'  to  town,  to  make  Holmes  sift  the  matter 
i  thoroughly  for  me,  and  bring  together 
!  every  scrap  of  information.  When  I  tell 
I  this  young  man,  no  vagueness  or  doubts 
j  shall  be  left  upon  his  mind.  Everything 
i  which  can  be  found  out  shall  be  there  in 
black  and  white  to  satisfy  him." 

"  Stephen  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott, 
but  though  she  strove  to  say  more,  the 
words  would  not  come. 

Sir  Stephen  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
intently.  It  was  evident  that  she  was 
suffering  from  some  great  agitation. 
"  Could  it  be?  —  noj  impossible!"  But 
true  to  his  character,  the  doubt  which  had 
sprung  up  within  him  must  be  at  once  set 
at  rest. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  what  is  in  your 
mind?  —  do  not  again  deceive  me;  tell 
me,  is  there  anything  more  I  ought  to 
know  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  stood 
silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Then,  except  that  because  it  has  been 
so  long  a  secret,  you  still  wish  it  to  re- 
main one,  you  know  of  no  reason  why  all 
the  world  should  not  know  the  truth." 

Making  a  violent  effort  to  steady  her- 
self, Mrs.  Prescott  said  — 

"  Certainly  not.  Go  to  Holmes,  or  to 
any  one  you  choose.  Seek  and  search 
as  much  as  you  like.  You  will  learn  noth- 
ing more  than  I  have  told  you." 

Sir  Stephen  drew  his  breath  more 
freely. 

"  I  do  not  desire,"  he  said,  "  that  any 
more  of  these  unhappy  discussions  should 
take  place  between  us,  mother.  There- 
fore, let  us  say  now  whatever  there  is  to 
say." 

"  I  can  have  nothing  to  say  where  I 
find  every  remark  I  make  questioned,  and 
every  wish  I  express  thwarted." 

Feeling  it  better  not  to  notice  her  petu- 
lance. Sir  Stephen  asked  — 

"Will  you  tell  Katherine,  or  shall  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  will  do  whatever 
pleases  you.  I  distinctly  refuse  to  speak 
to  my  niece  on  a  subject  which  neither 
concerns  nor  interests  her  ;  and  another 
thing  is,  I  do  not  intend  to  remain  here. 
The  perpetual  worry  I  have  to  endure  is 
more  than  I  can  bear  up  against  ;  there- 
fore, I  shall  return  to  my  own  house,  as, 
if  you  are  determined  upon  living  in  this 
desolate,  uncivilized  place,  the  sooner  I 
get  accustomed  to  be  separated  from  you 
the  better." 

Sir  Stephen  did  not  answer.  He  stood 
for  an  instant  irresolute,  then  seeing  his 
mother  was  looking  fixedly  away  from 
him,  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 
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For  many  years  the  stratified  forma- 
tions in  general  were  described  in  man- 
uals of  geology  as  of  marine  origin,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  part  of  the  Coal- 
measures,  an4  more  unequivocally  of  the 
Purbeck  and  Wealden  beds,  and  the  fresh- 
water strata  of  parts  of  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene  series.  Even  now  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  as  distinct  from  the  marine 
Devonian  rocks,  is  only  occasionally  and 
hesitatingl)^  allowed  to  have  a  freshwater 
origin,  in  spite  of  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Godwin-Austen  long  ago,  that  it  was 
deposited  in  lakes. 

My  present  object  is  to  prove  that,  in 
the  British  Islands,  all  the  great  forma- 
tions of  a  red  colour,  and  which  are  partly 
of  Palaeozoic,  and  partly  of  Mesozoic  or 
Secondary  age,  were  deposited  in  large 
inland  lakes,  fresh  or  salt,  and  if  this  can 
be  established,  then  there  was  a  long 
continental  epoch  in  this  part  of  the 
world  comparable  to,  and  as  important  in 
a  physical  point  of  view  as  any  of  the 
great  continents  of  the  present  day. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire  and 
South  Wales,  are  succeeded  immediately 
by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  series,  and 
there  is  no  unconformity  between  them. 

The  teeming  life  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
seas  in  what  is  now  Wales  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  continued  in  full  force 
right  up  to  the  narrow  belt  of  passage- 
beds  which  marks  the  change  from  Silu- 
rian brown  muddy  sands  into  lower  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  In  these  transition  beds 
on  the  contrary,  genera,  species,  and 
often  individuals  are  few  in  number  and 
sometimes  dwarfed  in  size,  the  marine 
life  rapidly  dwindles  away,  and  in  the 
very  uppermost  Silurian  beds  land-plants 
appear,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  un- 
determined twigs  and  the  spore-cases  of 
Lycopodiaceae  {Pachytheca  spherica). 
Above  this  horizon  the  strata  become 
red. 

The  poverty  in  number  and  the  fre- 
quent small  size  of  the  shells  in  the  pas- 
. sage-beds,  indicate  a  change  of  conditions 
in  the  nature  of  the  waters  in  which  they 
lived  ;  and  the  plants  alluded  to  clearly 
point  to  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a 
land,  of  which  we  have  no  direct  signs, 
in  the  vast  development  of  a  purely  ma- 
rine fauna  in  lower  portions  of  the  Lud- 
low strata.  In  the  Ludlow  bone-beds 
the  fish-remains,  Onchus  and  Sphagodus, 
and  the  large  numbers  of  marine  Crus- 
tacea, almost    entirely  trilobitic    in    the 


Ludlow  rocks,  indicate  a  set  of  condi- 
tions very  unlike  those  that  prevailed 
when  the  passage-beds  and  the  lower 
strata  of  the  true  Old  Red  Sandstone 
were  deposited,  in  both  of  which  new 
fish  appear,  trilobites  are  altogether  ab- 
sent, and  are  more  or  less  replaced  by 
Crustacea  of  the  genera  Pterygohis  and 
i  Eurypterus,  one  of  which,  Eurypterus 
I  Symondsii^  has  only  been  found  in  the 
lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Neither  are 
there  any  mollusca  in  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, excepting  where  that  formation 
passes  at  the  top  into  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  All  these  circumstances  indicate 
changes  of  conditions  which  were,  I  be- 
heve,  of  a  geographical  kind,  and  con- 
nected with  the  appearance  in  the  area  of 
fresh  water. 

The  circumstances  which  marked  the 
passage  of  the  uppermost  Silurian  rocks 
into  Old  Red  Sandstone  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  the  following  ;  —  First  a  shal- 
lowing of  the  sea,  followed  by  a  gradual 
alteration  in  the  physical  geography  of 
the  district,  so  that  the  area  became 
changed  into  a  series  of  mingled  fresh 
and  brackish  lagoons,  which  finally,  by 
continued  terrestrial  changes,  were  con- 
verted into  a  great  freshwater  lake,  or,  if 
we  take  the  whole  of  Britain  and  areas 
now  sea-covered  beyond,  into  a  series  of 
lakes.  The  occurrence  of  a  few  genera 
or  even  species  of  fish  and  Crustacea 
common  to  the  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh 
waters,  does  not  prove  that  the  passage- 
beds  and  those  still  higher  are  truly 
marine.  At  the  present  day  animals 
commonly  supposed  to  be  essentially 
marine,  are  occasionally  found  inhabiting 
fresh  water.  In  the  inland  fresh  lakes  of 
Newfoundland,  seals,  which  never  visit 
the  sea,  are  common  and  breed  freely. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  Lake  Baikal, 
1280  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  Central 
Asia;  and  though  these  facts  bear  but 
slightly  on  my  present  subject,  seals  be- 
ing air-breathing  Mammalia,  yet  in  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  far  above 
the  tidal  influx  of  sea-water,  marine  mol- 
lusca and  other  kinds  of  life  are  found, 
and  in  some  of  the  lakes  in  Sweden 
there  are  marine  Crustacea.  This  may 
be  easily  accounted  for  in  the  same  way 
that  I  now  attempt  to  account  for  analo- 
gous peculiarities  in  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. These  Swedish  lakes  were  sub- 
merged during  the  Glacial  period,  and 
remained  as  deep  basins  while  the  land 
was  emerging,  and  after  its  final  emer- 
gence, the  salt  waters  of  the  lakes  fresh- 
ened so  slowly,  that  some  of  the  creatures 
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Ihabiting  them  had  time  by  degrees  to 
Ijust  themselves  to  new  and  abnormal 
:onditions. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  subject  let 
IS  suppose  a  set  of  circumstances  such 
IS  the  following  :  —  By  long-continued 
^heaval  of  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  (a 
">rocess  now  going  on),  its  waters,  al- 
ready brackish  in  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia 
and  Finland,  would  eventually  become 
fresh,  and  true  lacustrine  strata  over  that 
area  would  succeed  and  blend  into  the 
marine  and  brackish  water  beds  of  earlier 
date.  Something  of  this  kind  I  conceive 
to  have  marked  the  transition  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  beds,  into  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  Again  :  —  If  by  changes  in 
the  physical  geography  of  the  area,  of  a 
continental  kind,  a  portion  of  the  Silurian 
sea  got  isolated  from  the  main  ocean, 
more  or  less  like  the  Caspian  and  the 
Black  Sea,  then  the  ordinary  marine  con- 
ditions of  the  "passage-beds,"  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  the  life  of  the  period, 
might  be  maintained  for  what,  in  common 
language,  seems  to  us  a  long  time.  There 
is  geological  proof  that  the  Black  Sea 
was  once  united  to  the  Caspian,  the  two 
forming  one  great  brackish  lake.  Since 
they  were  disunited  and  the  Bosphorus 
opened,  the  Black  Sea  has,  it  may  be 
inferred,  been  steadily  freshening ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  by  the  re-clos- 
ing of  the  Bosphorus  (a  comparatively 
small  geographical  change),  it  might  in 
the  course  of  time  again  be  converted 
into  a  fresh  lake.  At  present  a  great 
body  of  salt  water  is  constantly  being 
poured  out  through  the  Bosphorus  and 
its  place  taken  by  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Danube  and  other  rivers,  while  owing  to 
the  uncongenial  quahty  of  the  freshening 
sea  some  of  the  Black  Sea  shells  are 
strangely  distorted,  as  was  shown  by 
Edward  Forbes. 

Or  if  we  take  the  Caspian  alone  as  an 
example,  there  we  have  a  brackish  inland 
sea  which  was  once  joined  to  the  ocean, 
as  proved  by  its  moUuscan  fauna.  Chang- 
es in  physical  geography  have  taken 
place  of  such  a  kind  that  the  Caspian  is 
now  separated  from  the  ocean,  while  its 
waters,  gradually  growing  Salter  by  evap- 
oration, are  still  inhabited  by  a  poor  and 
dwarfed  marine  molluscan  fauna.  If  by 
increase  of  rainfall  the  Caspian  became 
freshened,  evaporation  not  being  equal 
to  the  supply  of  water  poured  in  by  rivers, 
it  would  by  and  by,  after  reaching  the 
point  of  overflow,  be  converted  into  a 
great  freshwater  lake  larger  in  extent 
than  the   whole   area  of    Great   Britain. 


Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  Cas- 
pian area  we  should  have  a  passage  more 
or  less  gradual  from  marine  to  freshwater 
conditions,  such  as  I  conceive  to  have 
marked  the  advent  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. 

The  total  absence  of  marine  shells,  and 
the  nature  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  also  help  to  prove  its 
freshwater  origin,  for  we  find  the  nearest 
living  analogues  of  the  fishes  in  the 
Polypterus  of  the  rivers  of  Africa,  the 
Ceratodus  of  AustraHa,  and  in  less 
degree  in  the  Lepidosteus  of  North 
America.  In  the  upper  beds  of  the  for- 
mation there  is  distinct  proof  of  fresh 
water,  in  shells  of  the  genus  Anodonta 
mingled  with  ferns  and  other  land-plants. 

One  other  sign  of  the  inland  character 
of  these  waters  remains  to  be  mentioned 
—  I  mean  the  red  colour  of  their  strata. 
As  a  general  rule  all  the  great  ocean  for- 
mations, such  as  the  Silurian,  Carbonif- 
erous Limestone  and  Jurassic  series,  are 
grey,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  or  of  some 
such  colour.  The  marls  and  sandstones 
of  the  Old  Red  series  are  red  because 
each  grain  of  sand  or  mud  is  encrusted 
with  a  thin  pellicle  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
When  this  colourng  matter  is  discharged 
the  rock  becomes  white,  and  the  iron 
that  induces  the  strong  red  colour  in  the 
New  Red  Marl  which  much  resembles 
that  of  the  Old  Red  series,  is  found  to  be 
under  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  I  can- 
not conceive  how  peroxide  of  iron  could 
have  been  deposited  from  solution  in  a 
wide  and  deep  sea  by  any  possible  pro- 
cess, but  if  carbonate  of  iron  were  car- 
ried in  solution  into  lakes,  it  might  have 
been  deposited  as  a  peroxide  through 
the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  and  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  held  it 
in  solution.  It  is  well  known  that  ferru- 
ginous mud  and  ores  of  iron  a!re  depos- 
ited in  the  lakes  of  Sweden  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  These  are  periodically  dredged 
for  economic  purposes  by  the  proprietors 
till  the  layer  is  exhausted,  and  after  a 
sufficient  interval  they  renew  their  dredg- 
ing operations  and  new  deposits  are 
found.  With  a  difference  the  case  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  deposition 
of  peroxide  of  iron  that  took  place  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  waters.  It  is  obvi- 
vious  that  common  pink  mud  might  have 
been  formed  from  the  mechanical  waste 
of  red  granite,  gneiss,  or  other  red  rocks 
in  which  pink  felspars  are  found,  but 
such  felspars  are  tinted  all  through 
with  the  colouring  matter,  and  such  a 
tint  is  very  different  from  the  deep  red 
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colour  that  was  produced  by  the  encasing 
of  each  individual  grain  of  sediment  with 
a  thin  pellicle  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

The  proof  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
was  deposited  in  inland  lakes,  is  strength- 
ened by  a  similar  case  in  well-known  an- 
cient inland  sheets  of  water,  as  shown  by 
the  red  marls  of  the  Miocene  lakes  of 
Central  France. 

It  is  known  that  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  consists 
of  two  divisions,  upper  and  lower,  the 
upper  division  lying  quite  unconformably 
on  the  lower.  In  South  Wales  there  are 
symptoms  of  the  same  kind  of  uncon- 
formity, for  the  upper  beds  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  gradually  overlap  the 
lower  strata.  But  on  consideration  this 
last  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  pre- 
sent any  real  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  period.  If  the 
great  hollow  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies 
were  gradually  to  get  filled  with  fresh 
water  and  silted  up,  1300  feet  of  strata 
might  be  added  above  the  level  of  the 
present  surface  of  the  water,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  depth  of  the  sea  and 
the  deposits  that  have  already  been 
formed  ;  and  the  upper  strata  all  round 
would  overlap  the  l3wer,  apparently 
much  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata 
do  in  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
If  the  Caspian  and  other  parts  of  the 
Asiatic  area  of  inland  drainage  got  filled 
with  water,  the  same  general  results 
would  follow. 

Neither  does  the  decided  unconform- 
ity between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Old 
Red  Sandstones  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland  present  any  insuperable  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  the 
strata.  It  indicates  only  great  disturb- 
ance and  denudation,  and  a  long  lapse  of 
geological  time  unrepresented  by  strata 
between  the  disturbance  and  denudaticm 
of  the  older  beds  and  the  deposition  of 
the  newer.  Here  also  we  have  a  parallel 
case  in  times  comparatively  recent,  for 
the  freshwater  Miocene  strata  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  adjacent  countries  have 
been  exceedingly  disturbed,  heaved  up 
into  mountains,  and  subjected  to  great 
denudation,  while  at  a  much  later  geo- 
logical date  —  that  of  to-day  —  we  have 
all  the  large  freshwater  lakes  that  diver- 
sify the  country  north  of  the  Alps  in  the 
same  general  area. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  well- 
known  continental  aspect  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Carboniferous  strata  which  suc- 
ceed the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  especially 
of  the  Coal-measures,  which  in  the  north 


of  England  and  in  Scotland  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  upper  parts  of  the  series,  but 
reach  down  among  strata  which  else- 
where are  cnly  represented  by  the  marine 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
The  soils  (under-clays),  forests,  and  peat- 
mosses of  the  period,  now  beds  of  coal  ; 
the  sun  cracks,  rain-pittings,  bones,  and 
foot-prints  of  Labyrinthodont  Amphibia 
on  mud  now  hardened  into  shale  ;  the 
estuarine  and  freshwater  shells  —  all 
point  to  vast  marshes  and  great  deltoid 
deposits,  formed  in  a  country  which  un- 
derwent many  changes  in  its  physical 
geography,  and  yet  retained  its  identity 
throughout. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  conditions 
under  which  the  British  Permian  strata 
were  deposited.  These  rocks  in  their 
general  characters  very  much  resemble 
the  Rothliegende,  Kupferschieferor  Marl- 
slate,  and  Zechstein  of  the  Thuringer- 
wald  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  with 
this  difference,  that  where  the  English 
Magnesian  Limestone  (Zechstein)  is  in 
force  between  Tynemouth  and  Notting- 
ham, there  are  no  red  sandstones,  marls, 
and  conglomerates  (Rothliegende),  be- 
tween the  limestone  and  the  Coal-meas- 
ures, and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Britain 
where  the  red  sandstones,  &c.,  occur,  there 
is  only  in  two  instances  a  little  magnesian 
limestone  lying,  not  at  the  top,  but  in  the 
midst  of,  or  interstratified  with,  the  sandy 
and  marly  series. 

The  Permian  marls,  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, and  subangular  breccias  of 
Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
Lancashire,  North  Wales,  the  Vale  of 
Eden,  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  are  all 
red,  and  in  fact  I  nowhere  recollect  any 
important  gray,  yellow,  or  brown  shales 
and  sandstones  among  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
discuss  minor  stratigraphical  details,  or 
any  questions  connected  with  English 
and  Continental  equivalent  geological  ho- 
rizons of  Permian  age,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  disturbances 
and  denudations  which  preceded  the  un- 
conformable deposition  of  our  Permian 
strata,  on  all  or  any  of  the  Palaeozoic 
formations  of  earlier  date.  It  is  enough  if 
I  am  able  to  show  good  reason  for  my  be- 
lief that  all  of  our  Permian  strata  were 
deposited,  not  in  the  sea,  but  in  the  inland 
waters  of  lakes,  which  were  probably 
mostly  salt,  but  may  possibly  sometimes 
have  been  fresh  or  brackish. 

As  with  the  red  strata  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  so  I  consider  that  the  red  col- 
ouring-matter of  the  Permian  sandstones 
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and  marls,  is  due  to  the  precipitation  of 
peroxide  of  iron  in  a  lake  or  lakes,  in  the 
manner  already  stated,  and  the  nearly 
total  absence  of  sea-shells  in  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
strata  coloured  red,  strongly  points  to 
this  conclusion.  There  is  other  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  question.  The 
British  plants  of  Permian  age  were  mostly 
of  genera  common  in  the  Coal-measures, 
though  of  different  species.  Among  them 
there  are  Calamites^  and  Lepidode?idron, 
Walchia,  Chondrites^  Uhnania,  Cardio- 
carpon,  AlethopUris^  Sphenopteris,  Neu- 
ropteris^  and  many  fragments  of  undeter- 
mined coniferous  wood.  This,  however, 
forms  no  perfectly  conclusive  proof  of  the 
lacustrine  origin  of  the  strata,  though  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  land-plants,  drifted  by 
rivers,  should  have  been  water-logged  and 
buried  in  the  sediments  of  lakes. 

The  evidence  derived  from  Reptilian 
remains,  more  strongly  points  in  the  same 
direction.  First  we  have  the  Labyrintho- 
dont  Amphibian,  Dasyceps  Bticklandi^ 
from  the  Permian  sandstones  near  Kenil- 
worth  ;  next  the  footprints  mentioned  by 
Professor  Harkness  in  the  red  sandstones 
of  the  Vale  of  Eden  ;  and  again,  the  nu- 
merous footprints  in  the  sandstones  of 
Corncockle  Moor,  in  Dumfriesshire,  long 
ago  described  by  Sir  William  Jardine. 
All  of  these  prints  indicate  that  the  Am- 
phibia were  accustomed  to  walk  on  damp 
surfaces  of  sand  or  mud  open  to  the  air, 
and  the  impressions  left  by  their  feet  were 
afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  before  the 
waters  flooded  anew,  overspread  them  with 
layers  of  sediment,  in  a  manner  that  now 
annually  takes  place  during  the  variations 
of  the  seasons  on  the  broad  flats  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  and  in  other  salt 
lakes.  The  occurrence  of  pseudomorphs 
of  crystals  of  salt  in  the  Permian  beds  of 
the  Vale  of  Eden  also  helps  to  this  con- 
clusion, together  with  ripple-marks,  sun- 
cracks,  and  rain-pittings  impressed  on 
the  beds.  Crystals  of  common  salt  were 
not  likely  to  have  been  deposited  in  an 
open  sea,  for  to  form  such  crystals,  con- 
centration of  chloride  of  sodium  by  evap- 
oration is  necessary.  Deposits  of  gypsum, 
common  in  the  Permian  marls,  could  also 
only  have  been  formed  in  inland  waters 
by  concentration,  or  on  occasional  sur- 
faces of  mud  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
for  no  reasonable  explanation  can  be 
offered  of  a  process  by  means  of  which 
sulphate  of  lime  can  be  deposited  amid 
common  mechanical  sediments  at  the 
bottom  of  an  open  sea. 

The  question  now  arises  how  to  account 


for  the  formation  of  the  bands  of  magne- 
sian  limestone,  sparingly  intermingled 
with  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  of 
Lancashire  and  the  Vale  of  Eden,  and  of 
that  more  important  limestone  district  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  North  of  Encrland, 
forming  a  long  escarpment  between  Tyne- 
mouth  and  Nottingham,  In  these  we 
have  a  true  but  restricted  marine  fauna, 
intermingled,  however,  with  the  relics  of 
Amphibian  and  terrestrial  life. 

Let  us  broadly  compare  the  marine  life 
of  the  preceding  epoch,  that  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  series,  with  the  fos- 
sils of  the  Magnesian  Limestone.  The 
marine  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of  Britain  contains  about  1500 
species,  most  of  which  are  mollusca  (869), 
corals  (124),  echinodermata,  Crustacea 
(149),  and  fish  (203).  The  Permian  fauna 
feebly  resembles  that  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous epoch,  but  instead  of  the  vast  assem- 
blage of  many  kinds  of  life  found  in  the 
latter,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Eng- 
land only  holds  nine  genera  and  21  species 
of  Brachiopoda,  16  genera  and  31  species 
of  Lamellibranchiata,  11  genera  and  26 
species  of  Gasteropoda,  one  Pteropod 
{Theca),  and  one  Cephalopod  {Nautilus). 
The  whole  comprises  only  38  genera  and 
80  species,  and  all  of  these  are  dwarfed  in 
size  when  compared  with  their  Carbonif- 
erous congeners  when  such  there  are. 

I  cannot  easily  account  for  this  poverty 
of  numbers  and  dwarfing  of  the  forms, 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  waters 
in  which  they  lived  were  uncongenial  to  a 
true  ocean  fauna  ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
general  assemblage  may  be  compared  to 
the  still  more  restricted  marine  faunas  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  or 
rather  to  that,  a  little  more  numerous  and 
partly  fossil,  of  the  great  Aralo-Caspian 
area  of  inland  drainage,  at  a  time  when 
these  inland  brackish  lakes  formed  part 
of  a  much  larger  body  of  water.  Some  of 
the  fish  of  the  Marl-slate  have  strong  gen- 
eric affinities  with  those  of  Carboniferous 
age,  a  number  of  which  undoubtedly  pen- 
etrated into  the  shallow  estuarine  lakes 
and  salt  lagoons  of  that  period.  Associ- 
ated with  the  Permian  mollusca  we  find 
the  Labyrinthodont  Amphibian,  Z^^2^i?/<?- 
saurus  Duffii,  together  with  Proterosau- 
rus  SpeneridiXid  F.  Hiixleyi,  both  of  which 
were  true  Lacertilian  land  reptiles. 

Besides  the  poverty  of  species  and  the 
small  size  of  the  Mollusca  of  the  true 
Magnesian  Limestone,  the  chemical  com- 
position of  these  strata  seems  to  afford 
strong  hints  that  they  were  formed  in  an 
inland  salt  lake,  the  sediments  of  which 
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were  partly  deposited  through  the  effect 
of  solar  evaporation.  Broadly  stated,  the 
rock  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia  in  proportions  more 
or  less  equal,  mingled  with  a  little  sili- 
cious  sand  mechanically  deposited.  The 
solid  dolomite  still  contains  "about 
one-fifth  per  cent,  of  salts  soluble  in 
water,  consisting  of  chlorides  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  potassium  and  calcium,  and 
sulphate  of  lime.  These  must  have  been 
produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  dol- 
omite, and  caught  in  some  of  the  solu- 
tion then  present,  which  is  thus  indicated 
to  have  been  of  a  briny  character" 
(Sorby).  But  instead  of  such  deposits 
having  been  formed  in  open  sea  water,  I 
submit  that  this  evidence,  joined  to  the 
facts  previously  stated,  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  oQr  Permian  dolomite  was 
formed  in  an  inland  salt  lake,  in  which  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  might  have 
been  deposited  simultaneously.  This  de- 
position was  chiefly  the  result  of  concen- 
tration of  solutions  caused  by  evapora- 
tion, the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  rock  being  partly  due  to  organic 
agency,  or  the  life  and  death  of  the 
molluscs  that  inhabit  the  waters.  I  can- 
not understand  how  deposits  of  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia  could  have  taken  place 
in  an  open  sea,  where  necessarily  lime 
and  magnesia  only  exist  in  solution  in 
very  small  quantities  in  a  vast  bulk  of 
water.  In  the  open  sea,  indeed,  the  for- 
mation of  all  beds  of  limestone  is  pro- 
duced simply  by  the  secretion  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  effected  by  molluscs,  corals, 
and  other  organic  agents,  and  I  know  of 
no  animal  that  uses  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia to  make  its  bones. 

Tiie  very  lithological  character  of  some 
of  the  strata  helps  to  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion,  for  when  weathered,  they  are 
seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of  thin  layers 
curiously  bent  and  convoluted,  and  ap- 
proximately fitted  into  each  other,  like 
sheets  of  paper  crumpled  together,  con- 
veying the  impression  that  they  are 
somewhat  tufaceous  in  character,  or  al- 
most stalagmitic,  if  it  be  possible  to  sup- 
pose such  deposits  being  formed  under 
water.  The  curious  concretionary  and 
radiating  structures  common  in  the  lim.e- 
stone  are  probably  also  connected  with 
the  chemical  deposition  of  the  sediments. 

The  same  kind  of  arguments  apply  to 
the  magnesian  limestones  of  Lancashire 
and  the  Vale  of  Eden,  and  the  miserable 
marine  fauna  in  some  of  these  beds  also  in- 
dicates inland  unhealthy  waters^  while  the 
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deposits  of  bedded  gypsum  so  common 
in  the  marls  of  the  series  show  that  the 
latter  could  not  have  been  deposited  in 
the  sea. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into 
account,  the  poverty  of  the  marine  fauna, 
the  terrestrial  lizards,  the  Amphibia,  and 
the  land-plants,  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Permian  rocks  of  Eng- 
land were  deposited  in  a  lake  or  in  a 
series  of  great  inland  continental  lakes, 
brackish  or  salt,  and  if  this  be  true  it  will 
equally  apply  to  some  other  regions  of 
Europe. 

The  strata  that  succeed  the  Permian 
formations  in  the  geological  scale,  are 
those  included  in  the  word  Trias,  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  These  consist  of 
three  subdivisions  :  first  and  lowest,  the 
Bunter  sandstone  ;  second,  the  Muschel- 
kalk  ;  and  third,  the  Keuper  marl,  or 
Marnes  irisees.  The  Bunter  sandstone 
on  the  Continent  consists  chiefly  of  red 
sandstones,  with  interstratified  beds  of 
red  marl  and  thin  bands  of  limestone, 
sometimes  magnesian.  These  form  the 
Gres  bigarre  of  France.  In  these  strata 
near  Strasburg  about  thirty  species  of 
land-plants  are  known,  chiefly  ferns,  Cal- 
amites,  Cycads,  and  Coniferas,  and  with 
them  remains  of  fish  are  found  and  Laby- 
rinthodont  Amphibia.  In  the  same  series 
there  occur  Lamellibranchiate  marine 
mollusca  of  the  genera  Trigonia,  Mya, 
Mytilus,  and  Posidonia,  so  few  in  number 
that  they  suggest  the  idea,  not  of  the  sea, 
but  of  an  inland  salt  lake,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Labyrintho- 
dont  Amphibia  and  the  terrestrial  plants. 

The  Muschelkalk,  next  in  the  series,  is 
essentially  marine.  A  partial  submer- 
gence took  place,  and  a  large  and  varied 
fauna  of  Mesozoic  type  occupied  the  area 
previously  covered  by  the  lake  deposits 
of  the  Bunter  sandstone. 

Above  this  comes  the  Keuper  series, 
with  Gypsum  and  dolomite,  land-plants, 
fish,  and  Labyrinthodont  remains,  and  a 
few  genera  and  species  of  marine  shells, 
again  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  set  of  con- 
ditions very  different  from  those  that  pre- 
vailed when  the  Muschelkalk  was  formed. 

These  strata,  as  a  whole,  are  the  geologi- 
cal equivalents  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
and  Marl  of  England,  with  this  difference 
—  that  the  Muschelkalk  is  entirely  absent 
in  our  country,  and  we  only  possess  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  (Bunter)  and  the 
New  Red  Marl  (Keuper). 

The  kind  of  arguments  already  applied 
to  part  of  the  Permian  strata,  may  with 
equal  force  be  used  in  relation  to  the  New 


'Red  Sandstone  and  Marl  of  England.  I 
have  for  long  held  that  our  New  Red 
Sandstone  was  deposited  in  an  inland 
lake,  probably  salt,  and  that  our  New 
Red  Marl  was  certainly  formed  in  a  salt 
lake.  Pseudomorphous  crystals  of  salt 
are  common  throughout  the  whole  forma- 
tion, which,  besides,  contains  two  great 
beds  of  rock  salt,  each  80  or  100  feet 
thick,  which  could  only  have  been  de- 
posited in  a  lake  that  had  no  outflow,  and 
from  which  all  the  water  poured  into  it 
by  the  rivers  of  the  country  was  entirely 
got  rid  of  by  evaporation  induced  by 
solar  heat.  It  has  been  proved  by  analy- 
ses that  all  spring  and  river  waters  con- 
tain chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts  in 
solution,  and  in  such  a  lake,  by  constant 
evaporation,  salts  must  in  time  have  be- 
come so  concentrated  that  the  water  could 
hold  no  more  in  solution.  This  state  of 
evaporation  is  now  going  on  in  the  compa- 
ratively rainless  areas  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  and  in  numer- 
ous lakes  in  Central  Asia,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  asserted  that  in  all  of  these 
positive  deposition  of  salt  has  begun  to 
take  place.  At  length  saline  deposits 
began  to  be  formed,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  New  Red  Marl  consisted  chiefly  of 
common  salt.  This  is  impossible  in  an 
ordinary  ocean,  for  the  salt  in  solution 
cannot  there  be  sufficiently  concentrated 
to  permit  of  deposition. 

Gypsum  and  other  salts  contained  in 
the  red  marl  may  also  have  been  formed 
in  like  manner,  and  as  in  the  Permian 
and  Old  Red  formations,  I  consider  that 
the  peroxide  of  iron  which  stains  both 
salt  and  marl  may  have  been  carried  into 
the  lakes  in  solution  as  carbonate  of  iron 
to  be  afterwards  deposited  as  a  peroxide. 

The  remains  of  plants  found  in  the 
British  Keuper  beds  also  speak  of  a  sur- 
rounding land,  while  the  Crocodile  {Sia- 
gonolepis),  the  Dinosauria  (land  reptiles), 
Lizards  (one  of  them  a  true  land  lizard, 
Telerpeton)^  and  six  supposed  species  of 
Labyrinthodont  Amphibia,  all  tell  the 
same  tale  of  Land.  Rain-prints  and  sun- 
cracks  are  not  wanting  to  help  in  the 
argument^  and  while  the  fishes  yield  no 
conclusive  proof,  the  well-known  bivalve 
crustacean  Estheria  ininuta  might  have 
lived  in  any  kind  of  area  occupied  by 
salt  water,  while  the  small  Marsupial 
Mammal  Microlestes  antiquus  speaks  con- 
clusively of  land. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  nearest  conception  we  can  form  of 
part  of  the  old  continent  in  which  the 
Permian  and  New  Red  strata  were  de- 
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the  great  area  of  inland  drainage  of 
tral 


physically  resembled 
Cen- 
Asia,  in  which,  from  the  Caspian 
3000  miles  to  the  eastward,  almost  all  the 
lakes  are  salt  in  a  region  comparatively 
rainless,  and  in  which  the  area  occupied 
by  inland  salt  or  brackish  waters  was 
formerly  much  more  extensive  than  at 
present. 

And  now  let  me  endeavour  to  sura  up 
the  whole  of  the  argument.  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve, the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  depos- 
ited in  a  lake  or  lakes  ;  if  the  Coal-meas- 
ures, as  witnessed  by  the  great  river 
beds,  estuarine  shoals,  and  wide-spread 
terrestrial  vegetation,  show  proof  of  a 
continental  origin  ;  if  the  Permian  strata 
were  formed  in  inland  salt  or  brackish 
waters,  and  if  the  New  Red  beds  had  a 
similar  origin  —  then  from  the  close  of 
the  Uppermost  Silurian  formation  down 
to  the  influx  of  the  Rhoetic  sea,  which 
brought  the  Keuper  Marl  period  to  an 
end,  there  existed  over  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  other  lands  besides,  a  great 
continent  throughout  all  that  lime,  one 
main  feature  of  which  was  the  abundance 
of  Reptilian  and  Amphibian  life.  This 
old  continent  was  probably  comparable 
in  extent  to  any  of  the  largest  continents 
of  the  present  day,  and  perhaps  compara- 
ble in  the  length  of  its  duration  to  all  the 
time  represented  by  all  the  Mesozoic 
strata  from  the  close  of  the  Triassic 
epoch  down  to  the  latest  strata  of  the 
Chalk,  and  it  may  be  even  comprehend- 
ing the  additional  time  occupied  in  the 
formation  of  the  Tertiary  strata.  But 
this  latter  part  of  the  subject  I  propose 
to  work  out  before  long. 

One  other  point  remains.  I  have  else- 
where attempted  to  prove,  and  the.  opin- 
ion is  gaining  ground  in  England,  that 
this  long  continental  epoch  embraces  at 
least  two  glacial  episodes,  as  witnessed 
first  by  the  boulder-beds  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  and  secondly  by  the  occurrence 
of  similar  deposits  containing  far-borne 
erratic  blocks  and  ice-scratched  stones  in 
a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  Permian 
strata  that  is  usually  considered  to  repre- 
sent the  German  Rothliegende.  Should 
this  be  finally  admitted  it  may,  on  astro- 
nomical grounds,  some  day  help  us  in 
the  positive  measurement  of  geological 
time. 

Finally,  let  me  rapidly  pass  in  review 
what  I  think  we  know  of  later  terrestrial, 
as  opposed  to  marine  epochs,  in  the 
British  and  neighbouring  areas  of  Eu- 
rope.   A  wide-spread  partial  submergence 
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brought  the  old  continent  to  an  end, 
and  during  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  epoch 
(Jurassic)  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
other  mountain  regions  in  the  British  Is- 
lands formed,  with  some  other  European 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  groups  of  islands,  round 
which,  in  warm  seas,  the  Jurassic  strata 
were  deposited.  These  relics  of  an  older 
continent,  by  deposition  of  newer  strata 
and  subsequent  gradual  upheaval,  began 
to  grow  in  extent,  and  at  length  formed 
the  great  continental  area  through  which 
the  mighty  rivers  flowed  that  deposited 
the  strata  of  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden 
series  of  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

A  larger  submergence  at  length  closed 
this  broad  local  terrestrial  epoch,  and  in 
those  areas  now  occupied  by  Northern 
Europe  (and  much  more  besides),  the 
sea,  during  the  deposition  of  great  part 
of  the  Chalk,  attained  a  width  and  depth 
so  great,  that  probably  only  the  tops  of 
our  British  Palaeozoic  mountains  stood 
above  its  level. 

By  subsequent  elevation  of  the  land, 
the  fluvio-marine  Eocene  strata  of  West- 
ern Europe  were  formed,  including  in  the 
term  fluvio-marine  the  whole  English 
series,  embracing  the  London  Clay,  which 
as  shown  by  its  plant  remains  was  de- 
posited at,  or  not  far  from,  the  mouth  of 
a  great  river,  which  in  size,  and  in  the 
manner  of  the  occurrence  of  some  of 
these  plants,  may  be  compared  to  the 
Ganges.  With  this  latter  continent  there 
came  in  from  some  land,  unknown  as  yet, 
a  great  and  new  terrestrial  mammalian 
fauna  wonderfully  different  from  that 
which  preceded  it  in  Mesozoic  times,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  has  been  essentially  a  continent, 
and  in  a  large  sense  all  its  terrestrial 
faunas  have  been  of  modern  type. 

One  shadowy  continent  still  remains 
unnamed,  far  older  than  the  oldest  of 
those  previously  spoken  of.  What  and 
where  was  the  land  from  which  the  thick 
and  wide  deposits  that  form  the  Silurian 
strata  of  Europe  were  derived  ?  For  all 
sedimentary  strata,  however  thick  and 
extended  in  area,  represent  the  degrada- 
tion of  an  equal  amount  of  older  rocks 
wherewith  to  form  them.  Probably,  like 
the  American  Laurentian  rocks,  that  old 
land  lay  in  the  north,  but  whether  or  not, 
of  this  at  all  events  I  have  more  than  a 
suspicion,  that  the  red,  so-called  Cam- 
brian, beds  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian series  indicate  the  last  relics  of  the 
fresh  waters  of  that  lost  continent,  spar- 
ingly   interstratified    with    grey    marine 


beds,  in  which  a  few  trilobites  and  other 
sea  forms  have  been  found.  Going  back 
in  time  beyond  this,  all  reasoning  or  de- 
tailed geological  history  becomes  vague 
in  the  extreme.  The  faunas  of  the  Cam- 
brian and  especially  of  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian rocks,  from  their  abundance  and 
variety  show  that  they  are  far  removed 
from  the  beginning  of  life.  Looking  to 
the  vanishing  point  in  the  past  and  the 
nnknown  future,  well  might  Hutton  de- 
clare that  in  all  that  the  known  rocks  tell 
us  "  we  find  no  vestige  of  a  beginning  — 
no  trace  of  an  end." 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  CONIBOS. 

In  the  course  of  the  exploration  of 
South  America  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  whose  history  is  being  narrated 
in  instalments  by  Mr.  Paul  Marcoy,*  the 
expedition  fell  in  with,  and  made  careful 
studies  of  a  number  of  Indian  tribes 
whose  existence  is  hardly  known  to  the 
outer  world,  but  who  offer  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  tribal  customs  and  indi- 
vidual features  to  the  observation  of  the 
traveller.  Among  these  there  are  some 
who,  having  in  former  times  been  brought 
under  the  now  long-dispelled  influence  of 
the  Spanish  Missio?ies,  adopted  a  kind 
of  Christianity,  and  for  a  time,  at  least, 
had  a  ghmmering  of  civilization  ;  while 
there  are  others  who  have  never  suffered 
the  isolation  of  their  savage  life  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  communications  from  with- 
out, who  have  adhered  steadily  to  their 
own  ways,  and  whose  aspect  of  to-day  is, 
in  all  probability,  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  their  forefathers,  countless  genera- 
tions before  the  armed  heel  of  Pizarro 
rang  upon  the  soil  of  Peru.  Among  the 
latter  are  the  Conibos,  a  very  singular 
tribe,  whose  territory  occupies  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  river-frontage,  and  may  be 
found  upon  the  map  of  the  Amazons  be- 
tween Paruitcha  and  Cosiabatay.  Their 
country  abounds  in  wonderful  beauty,  and 
is  eminently  productive.  Inland,  on 
either  bank  of  the  gigantic  river,  beyond 
the  long  stretches  of  sand,  rise  yellow- 
tinted  slopes,  crowned  with  primeval  for- 
ests, which  are  tenanted  by  the  beautiful 
birds  and  beasts  that  abound  in  regions 
but  little  disturbed  by  even  savage  man. 
The  river  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  very 

*  A  Journey  across  South  America  from  the  Pa- 
cific  Ocean  to  the  A  tlantic  Ocean.  By  Paul  Marcoy. 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow :  Blackic  and  Son. 
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beautiful,  winding  about,  studded  with 
islands  ;  and  when,  in  narrow  channels, 
it  rolls  its  yellow  waters  between  the  sol- 
emn walls  of  verdure,  which  sometimes 
replace  the  sands,  there  is  perfect  silence 
on  its  bosom,  while  the  air  beyond  is  filled 
with  the  fluttering  of  leaves,  and  the  stir 
of  birds  and  beasts.  As  the  canoes  of 
the  explorers  glide  along,  a  succession 
of  exquisite  landscapes,  and  strange  sights 
by  the  river-side,  glorious  daybreaks, 
twilights,  and  moonlights,  lend  the  scene 
an  inconceivable  beauty.  Legions  of  liv- 
ing creatures  are  there  ;  caymans  plough 
the  sand  in  furrows  ;  seals  come  up  to 
breathe,  lurk  under  the  reeds  ;  in  the 
solitary  little  bays,  dolphins,  sometimes 
four  abreast,  gambol  and  flash.  All  along 
the  shore,  on  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  are 
wild  creatures,  jaguars,  otters,  herons, 
storks,  flamingoes,  fishing ;  and  trotting 
about  fearless,  unmolested,  is  the  bird  of 
poetic  name,  the  cultirostre  or  "peacock 
of  the  roses."  There,  too,  are  couroucous, 
clothed  in  green,  red,  and  gold  ;  manakins, 
with  changing  streaks  of  colour  ;  orioles 
and  toucans,  parrots  and  paroquets,  and 
the  great  kingfisher,  with  his  azure  back 
and  white  wings  fringed  with  black. 
Then  comes  a  strip  of  reeds,  broad- 
leaved,  curling,  thick,  and  strong,  of 
great  height,  close  covert  for  countless 
water  and  mud  creatures  ;  and  again  the 
broad  shelving  sands.  A  poetic  voyage, 
truly,  but  sometimes  interrupted  by  a 
strange  sound,  not  to  be  heard  without 
terror  even  when  it  has  been  often  heard. 
It  is  the  noise  of  the  frequent  landslips, 
when  huge  masses  of  the  river-banks, 
composed  of  sand  and  vegetable  detritus, 
have  been  undermined  by  the  waves,  and 
suddenly  detaching  themselves  from  the 
firm  ground  for  perhaps  a  mile  in  length, 
slip  down  into  the  great  river,  dragging 
with  them  the  trees  they  have  nourished, 
and  the  linking  lianas  which  bind  them 
together,  as  though  with  mighty  cables. 
Down  they  rush,  with  all  their  beautiful 
living  load,  and  are  lost  in  the  waters, 
while  the  thunder  of  their  ruin,  often 
heard  at  ten  miles'  distance,  is  like  heavy 
discharges  of  ordnance. 

Beyond  the  shelving  sands,  by  the 
creeks  and  streams  which  branch  off  frorn 
the  great  Ucayali-Amazon,  the  Conibos 
dwell ;  a  race  utterly  isolated,  but  a  branch 
of  the  once  great  Pano  nation.  But  for 
the  habitual  expression  of  strangeness 
and  sadness  which  characterizes  their 
countenances,  in  common  with  those  of 
all  the  Peruvian  Indians,  the  Conibos 
differ  from  the  other  native  tribes.     They 


are  singularly  short  of  stature,  never  ex- 
ceeding,   rarely   ever   reaching   five   feet 
three,  lumpish  of  figure,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, small  yellow  eyes  (the  pupils   to- 
bacco-colour),  oblique  in  shape,  and  set 
wide    apart.      Their   thick    lips    disclose 
yellow   teeth,    well  set,  and   gums    dyed 
black  by  the  use  of  an  Indian  plant  called 
yanammen.      Their     faces     are     almost 
spherical,  and  Mr.  Marcoy  says  this  shape 
"gives  them  a  look  of  bonhomie  and  sim- 
plicity  which   corrects   the   disagreeable 
impression    they    make    at.  first    sight." 
Their  skin  is  very  dark,  and  has  a  pecu- 
liarity which  reveals    at  once   the    chief 
drawback    to     the    otherwise    exquisite 
pleasure  of  travelling  in  their   beautiful 
country  ;  "  it  is  rough  to  the  touch,  like 
shagreen,"  says  Mr.  Marcoy,  "  from  being 
incessantly   punctured    by    mosquitoes." 
These  dreadful  insects  are  the  plague  of 
the  whole  country  ;  the  foreigner  suffers 
unbearably   from    them,    and  they  never 
leave  off  biting  the   Conibos,  who  do  not 
seem    to    mind    them.      Both    men    and 
women  cut  their  hair  like  a  brush  to  the 
level  of  the  eyebrows,  and  leave  the  rest 
to    flow   over   their    shoulders.     It   is   a 
peculiarity  of   this   tribe  that   ornament, 
indeed  almost  clothing,  is  reserved  for  the 
men  only.     In  the   typical  portraits  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Marcoy,  the  women  wear 
only  a  strip  of  brown   cloth,  though  the 
mosquitoes  are  quite   impartial   in  their 
attacks,  while  the  men  wear  a  loose  gar- 
ment,   Hke    a   wagoner's    smock   without 
sleeves,  of  brown  cotton,  ornamented  with 
a  border  of  Greek  pattern,  lozenges,  and 
zigzags,  traced  in  black  with  a  pencil  to 
imitate  embroidery.     Whence  came  this 
vague  sense  of  art  1    They  all  paint  their 
faces,  but  the  men  use  more  colouring  v 
than  the  women,  laying  on  the  red  very 
freely,   in    thick,   broad   stripes.      Black 
paint  is  used  for  (literally)  body-colour. 
A  Conibo  in  full  dress  will  have  sandals 
painted  on  his  feet  as  far  as  the  ankles, 
or  buskins  as   high   as   the   knees,  like 
riding-boots  ;  a  jacket  or  coat  painted  on 
his  body,  open  at  the  breast,  and  festooned 
round  the  hips  ;  on  his  hands  gloves  or 
mittens.     But  besides  these  ordinary  de- 
signs, they  have  arabesques  of  the  most 
complicated    kind    for   gala-days,    which 
they  apply  to  their  faces  by  a  process  of 
stencilling,  just  as  the  Etruscans  applied 
their   patterns   to   their   vases,  and  they 
adorn  themselves  with  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings of  black  and  white  beads  which  they 
buy  at  Tierra  Blanca.     A  few  of  the  men 
who  occasionally  visit  the  Missions  to  ex- 
change  turtles,   or   the   prepared  fat  of 
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those  creatures,  or  wax,  for  axes,  knives, 
and  beads,  have  learned  the  use  of  straw 
hats,    which    they   make   for   themselves 
from  the  young   palm  reeds.     The  toilet 
of  the  men  is  a  serious  operation,  in  which 
a  Conibo  usually  spends  half  his  time  ; 
the  women  never  think  of  any  personal 
adornment,  and  are  mere   slaves,   toilers, 
and  beasts  of  burden.     Their  intelligence 
is,  however,   very   remarkable,  and  it  is 
with  no  small  surprise  we  learn  that  they 
possess  an  extraordinary  talent  for  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  and  for  painting 
and  varnishing  it  afterwards.     This  is  so 
entirely  unlike  anything  which  has  been 
observed  respecting  the  other  Peruvian 
Indian  tribes,  that  it  induces  a  belief  in 
the  superior  antiquity  of  the  descent  of 
the  Conibos,  of  their  kinship  to  the  orig- 
inal race.     These  women  have  no  tools 
but  their  fingers,  and  one  of  the  shells 
of  those  great  mussels  which  are  found 
in  the  lakes  of  the  interior.     With  these 
they  fashion  water-jars,  jugs,  cups,   and 
basins,  whose  forms  might  belong  to  the 
best  period  of  the  Ando-Peruvian  ceramic 
manufacture.     "  They   roll  the  clay  into 
thin  cakes,"   says   Mr.    Marcoy,    "  which 
they  lay  one  upon  another,  and  unite  with 
such  exactness  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  discover  in  their  work  an  equivocal 
line  or  a  doubtful   curve.     The   potter's 
wheel  is  not  more  mathematically  true." 
It  is  in  a  clearing  of  the   forest,  always 
situated  a  few  steps  from  their  dwelling, 
and  which  the  men  use  as  a  timber-yard 
for  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  that 
the  women   establish    their   earthenware 
manufacture.     To  bake  and  varnish  their 
work,  a  clear  fire  is  lighted  on  the  shore. 
Whilst  they  overlook  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  an  old  woman  sings  and  dances 
round  the  pile,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirit 
from   touching   the  vessels.      When  the 
vessels  are  baked,  the  women  varnish  the 
interior  with  gum-copal,  and  then  proceed 
to  their  exterior  decoration.     Five  simple 
colours  are  all  that   these   native   artists 
make  use  of ;  the  art  of  mixing,  and  the 
transition  shades,  are  either  unknown  to 
them,  or  not  available.     Lampblack,  yel- 
low extracted  from  one  of  the  Guttiferce^ 
a  violet-tinted  blue  yielded  by  the  Ameri- 
can   indigo,    a   dirty   green   obtained  by 
macerating  the  leaves  of  a  capsicum,  and 
a  dull  red  procured  from  the  arnotto,  form 
their  entire  array  of  tints.     Their  pencils 
are  made  of  three  or  four  blades  of  dried 
grass  fastened  in  the  middle,  or  even  of  a 
cotton  wick,  rolled  up  like  those   paper 
"stumps"  which  artists  make  for  them- 
selves as  they  want  them.     Besides  Greek 
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borders,  lozenges,  intersecting  lines,  and 
other  ornamental  fancies,  which  they  em- 
ploy in  the  decoration  of  their  pottery, 
their  piiinted  designs  include  some  charm- 
ing hieroglyphics,  suggested  by  the  plu- 
mage of  the  beautiful  heron  of  the  coun- 
try {Ardea  he  lias).  "  The  fantastic 
markings  of  this  bird,  extremely  rare, 
and  nearly  always  solitary,  have  given  the 
Conibo  women  the  idea  of  a  special  kind 
of  arabesques  for  their  vases  and  woven 
stuffs,, as  the  spatula-shaped  tail  of  tlie 
seal  has  furnished  the  men  with  the  model 
for  their  paddles." 

In  addition  to  this  combination  of  in- 
dustry and  art,  which  is  a  most  surpris- 
ing spectacle  to  the  traveller  in  that  won- 
derful wild  land,  these  people,  far  more 
destitute  than  most  of  the  African  tribes 
of  the  merest  rudiments  of  property  or 
mechanism,  have  two  funny  possessions, 
never  wanting  in  the  cotton-cloth  wallet 
of  a  Conibo  :  one  is  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
formed  of  the  two  shells  of  a  mutihis^ 
united  by  a  hinge  made  of  thread  ;  the 
other  is  a  "  snuff-taking  apparatus,"  con- 
sisting of  a  snuff-box  made  of  the  shell 
of  a  bulimus,  which  its  possessor  fills  to 
the  orifice  with  tobacco  which  has  been 
cut  in  the  green  state,  dried  in  the  shade, 
and  ground  to  the  finest  powder.  The 
Conibos  do  not  take  snuff  merely  for  their 
pleasure,  it  has  a  medicinal  value  among 
them.  When  a  Conibo  feels  his  head 
heavy,  or  has  caught  cold,  he  begs  a  com- 
rade to  blow  down  the  empty  tube  of  his 
snuff-taking  apparatus  —  known  by  the 
suggestive  name  chica-chaonh,  and  thus 
gets  the  powdered  nicotine  with  which 
the  other  tube  is  filled  forced  up  his  nose. 
That  done,  the  Conibo,  blowing,  snuffling, 
and  sneezing,  exhibits  his  perfect  satis- 
faction by  a  singular  smacking  of  the  lips 
and  tongue,  which  is  habitual  among 
these  people,  and  is  significant  of  a  vari- 
ety of  meanings.  When  a  Conibo  agrees 
to  a  plan  or  project,  when  he  wishes  to 
express  his  pleasure  or  pride  in  having 
overcome  a  difficulty,  when  he  has  the 
food  he  prefers,  when  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  elasticity  of  his  bow,  under  all  pleas- 
ant circumstances,  indeed,  the  Conibo 
smacks  his  lips  and  his  tongue. 

The  arms  of  the  Conibos  are  the  bow 
^nd  arrow,  the  club,  and  the  shooting- 
tube.  Through  the  last  they  send  sharp 
poisoned  darts,  but,  unlike  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Amazon,  whose  war-lances 
are  almost  always  poisoned,  they  use 
them  solely  for  the  destruction  of  animals. 
The  tribe  live  almost  entirely  on  the  tur- 
tle.    In  vain  do  the  forests  and  the  waters 
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offer  them  a  luxurious  variety  of  food  ; 
nothing  but  the  turtle,  its  flesh,  its 
grease,  its  eggs,  its  oil,  has  any  charm  for 
them.  They  eat  certain  kinds  of  worms 
as  hors-cfaeiivre^  and  delight  in  fat,  blood- 
gorged  mosquitoes,  which  they  permit  to 
attain  full  condition  upon  their  own  skin, 
undisturbed,  as  a  bonne  boucJie.  They 
massacre  the  unlucky  amphibia  at  all 
stages  of  their  existence  ;  but  the  sup- 
ply seems  as  yet  to  be  inexhaustible.  Any 
idea  of  a  provision  for  the  future  appears 
to  be  utterly  unconceived  by  the  Conibos. 
They  live  from  day  to  day,  and  only  hunt 
or  fish  when  hunger  spurs  them.  Their 
eagerness  in  turtle-fishing  is  rather  for 
the  sake  of  selling  the  grease  and  oil  at 
the  Missions  for  axes,  knives,  and  beads, 
than  for  that  of  laying  up  any  store  for 
their  own  wants.  They  are,  though 
always  poor,  very  hospitable.  A  Conibo 
will  offer  to  the  friend  or  traveller  who 
visits  his  mud  and  leaf  hut,  the  last  ba- 
nana, the  last  morsel  of  turtle,  the  last  leg 
of  monkey,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 
They  have  acquired  some  notion  of  clear- 
ing and  culture.  Their  plantations,  in 
the  middle  of  an  island,  or  in  the  corner 
of  a  forest,  consist  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
sugar-canes,  two  or  three  cotton  shrubs, 
from  which  they  weave  a  kind  of  cloth, 
some  tobacco,  and  earth-nuts  ;  and  these 
little  spaces  are  cut  out  in  the  forest,  the 
fallen  trees  are  left  to  dry,  then  they  are 
burned,  and  the  sowing  or  planting  done 
on  their  smouldering  ashes.  A  Conibo. 
spade  is  the  shoulder-bone  of  a  seal,  with 
a  stick  for  a  handle.  Bigamy  is  tolerated 
among  these  peaceful  savages,  and  in- 
deed they  would  not  object  to  polygamy, 
only  that  they  have  made  a  law  among 
themselves  that  a  man  shall  not  have 
more  wives  than  he  can  support,  and,  as 
they  are  extraordinarily  idle,  even  for 
savages,  this  enactment  practically  limits 
the  number  to  two.  Their  funeral  cere- 
monies are  very  curious,  resembling  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  deatb-rites.  They 
have  an  idea  of  an  Omnipotent  Being, 
the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom 
they  address  indifferently,  as  Papa,  father, 
and'  Huchi,  grandfather.  Their  notion 
of  this  Being  is  not  without  a  touch  of 
poetry.  "  They  represent  him  to  them- 
selves," says  Mr.  Marcoy,  "  under  the 
human  form,  filling  space,  but  concealed 
from  their  eyes,  and  say,  that  after  hav- 
ing created  this  globe,  he  fled  away  to 
the  sidereal  regions,  from  whence  he  con- 
tinues to  watch  over  his  work.  They 
neither  render  him  ahy  homage,  nor  re- 
call him  to  mind,  except  when  an  earth- 
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quake  rouses  them  to  fear  and  piety." 
The  Conibos  believe  that  earthquakes 
are  caused  by  the  movements  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  who,  anxious  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  work  of  his  hands  still  exists, 
comes  down  from  the  stars  to  look  after 
it.  Then  the  Conibos  run  out  of  their 
dwellings,  leaping  and  making  wild  ges- 
tures, and  each  exclaiming,  as  if  in  reply 
to  the  call  of  an  invisible  person  :  ^'Ipiina, 
ipima,  evira  igni,  papa,  evira  igni  !  "  (A 
moment,  a  moment,  behold  me,  father, 
behold  me  !)  Opposed  to  this  good  spir- 
it, there  is  an  evil  spirit,  called  Yunima, 
dwelling  in  the  earth's  centre.  What- 
ever evils  affect  the  nation  are  attributed 
to  him,  and, the  Conibos  fear  him  so 
much,  that  they  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
uttering  his  name. 

Surrounded  by  turbulent  and  treacher- 
ous tribes  outside  the  broad  extent  of 
their  beautiful  territory,  these  quiet,  un- 
warlike,  idle  people  dwell,  with  their  utter 
savagery  on  so  many  sides,  their  strange 
unaccountable  art,  and  marked  by  one 
characteristic  which  is  totally  unlike  any 
other  Indian  tribe  —  it  is,  a  wonderful 
aptitude  for  training  birds  and  quadru- 
peds without  depriving  them  of  their 
liberty.  Peccaries  and  tapirs  may  be 
seen  following  their  masters  like  span- 
iels, and  obeying  their  every  command. 
Macaws,  caciques,  toucans,  carassows  — 
all  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  come  and 
go  between  the  huts  of  the  Conibos  and 
their  native  forests  with  the  calmest  con- 
fidence. But  their  favourite  animal  is 
the  ape.  He  goes  with  them  everywhere, 
and  affords  them  incessant  amusement. 
They  are  a  strange  people,  a  tribe  apart 
among  the  savages  of  South  America, 
and  the  account  of  them  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  an  instructive  book. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
PRINCE    BISMARCK'S     POSITION    IN    GER- 
MANY. 

A  FORTNIGHT  has  elapsed  since  the 
Reichstag  was  closed  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck retired  to  his  usual  resting-place 
of  Varzin.  Yet  our  newspapers  have 
only  just  commenced  to  discuss  the  last 
debates  in  th^  German  Parliament  and 
the  possible  motives  of  the  Chancellor's 
temporary  retreat.  If  we  are  to  believe 
certain  writers.  Prince  Bismarck  has  of 
late  fallen  into  disgrace  both  with  the 
German  people  and  the  German  Sov- 
ereign, and  has  sullenly  withdrawn  from 
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the  arena  of  public  life.  To  any  one  fa- 
miliar with  Prussian  politics,  such  a  view 
of  the  Chancellor's  position  can  only  ap- 
pear as  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  construed  after 
the  analogy  of  affairs  in  Paris  or  London. 

It  has  never  been  a  secret  amongst  the 
well-informed  that  Prince  Bismarck's 
influence  upon  his  Sovereign  has  always 
been  as  difficult  to  maintain  as  it  was 
hard  to  win.  Its  beginnings  date  from 
that  early  period  when  the  Prussian  Am- 
bassador at  Frankfort,  so  coldly  sup- 
ported by  his  Government,  used  to  go  to 
Coblentz  weekly  in  order  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  then  not  over-popular 
Prince  of  Prussia.  No  sooner  had  the 
Prince  been  appointed  Regent  than  he 
gave  to  the  discontented  diplomatist  a 
significant  token  of  his  favour  by  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  St.  Petersburg  em- 
bassy. To  him  again  he  resorted  when 
the  "  Old  Liberals,"  by  a  want  of  courage 
and  frankness  still  more  than  by  want  of 
skill,  had  entangled  themselves  and  the 
King  in  the  question  of  army  reorganiza- 
tion. Prince  Bismarck  could  undertake 
the  task  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  — 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  untying 
it  —  on  two  conditions  only:  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  complete  hold  over  his 
master's  mind  and  to  be  stanchly  sup- 
ported by  the  upper  branch  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  by  his  colleagues.  As  he  had 
chosen  the  'latter  among  Conservatives 
of  the  purest  water  he  could  fully  rely 
upon  them  as  long  as  he  opposed  Parlia- 
ment, press,  and  public  opinion.  The 
Lords'  support  was  yet  more  certain,  for 
with  them  interest  came  to  the  help  of 
conviction.  It  was  less  easy  to  over- 
come the  King's  constitutional  scruples, 
carefully  kept  alive,  so  it  was  said  at  the 
time,  by  the  Liberal  element  of  the 
Court  which  gathered  round  the  Queen 
and  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  situation  changed  altogether  in 
1866.  The  leading  statesman  was  aban- 
doned by  his  fellow-Ministers,  who  could 
not  forgive  his  making  peace  with  the  re- 
bellious Parliament.  Everybody  remem- 
bers how  the  Herrenhaus  became  more 
and  more  estranged  from  him,  who  had 
been  their  ideal  of  a  statesman  ;  and  it  is 
not  unknown  bow  a  numerous  and  influ- 
ential section  of  the  Court,  partly  moved 
by  Legitimist  conditions,  partly  by 
family  considerations  centered  about  the 
dethroned  or  mediatized  dynasties, 
opened  a  regular  campaign  against  the 
fortunate  Minister.  From  1866  to 
1870  Prince  Bismarck  had   to   fight  his 


ground  daily  and  hourly  against  those 
hostile  elements  combined.  Thus  he 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  for  support  on 
the  Liberal  party  in  Parhament,  which, 
instead  of  easing  his  difficult  task, 
seemed  bent  on  irritating  his  most  ner- 
vous temper  on  every  possible  occasion. 
The  King,  divided  by  the  old  anti-Aus- 
trian traditions  of  the  Hohenzollern  pol- 
icy and  the  more  recent  examples  of  his 
father  and  brother  —  wavering  between 
the  admiration  and  confidence  with  which 
his  great  Minister  inspired  him,  and  the 
gratitude  he  felt  for  the  men  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  the  days  of  danger  — 
was  no  easy  subject  to  deal  with.  On 
the  other  hand.  Prince  Bismarck,  whose 
one  rule  of  conduct  is  to  serve  his  coun- 
try and  his  master  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, and  who  had  taken  the  Liberal  side 
as  he  had  formerly  taken  and  was  ready 
to  take  again  the  Conservative  side,  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  his  ancient 
allies.  King  William,  who  is  not  easily 
brought  to  dismiss  even  the  least  able  of 
his  old  servants,  provided  they  have  faith- 
fully served  him  and  the  State,  defended 
his  Ministers  obstinately  against  their 
chief.  Years  passed  before  the  Premier  ob- 
tained the  successive  resignation  of  Count 
Lippe,  Von  der  Heidt,  Von  Muhler,  and 
finally  Counts  ^Selchow  and  Itzenplitz, 
replacing  them  by  Liberal  commoners 
like  Dr.  Leonhardt,  Camphausen,  Dr. 
Falck,  and  Dr.  Achenbach.  It  took  yet 
longer,  not  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords 
as  he  wished,  but  to  subdue  it  by  the 
creation  of  a  batch  of  peers.  To  secure 
each  of  these  small  victories  he  was 
obliged  to  exert  his  whole  influence,  to 
threaten  resignation,  and  often  to  with- 
draw to  Varzin,  leaving  his  master  to 
cope  alone  with  the  difficulties  of  a  given 
situation.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  was  it 
possible  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  nu- 
merous liberal  measures  which  have  been 
voted  during  the  last  seven  years  both 
in  the  Prussian  and  German  Parliament. 
Much  remained  still  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  Prussian  Cabinet  com- 
pletely homogeneous.  Field-Marshal 
Von  Roon's  great  merits,  as  well  as  his 
honest  but  stubborn  character,  seem  to 
have  hindered  this  as  much  as  Count 
Eulenburg's  excessive  suppleness  and 
versatility.  Two  survivors  of  the  Bis- 
marck Cabinet  of  1862  hold  on,  and  it 
was  they  who  prevented  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Peers  so  much  desired  by 
the  Chancellor,  who,  like  all  powerful 
natures,  does  not  like  to  be  hampered  by 
troublesome  instruments.     In  the  German 
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ilhancellerie  he  enjoys  undisputed  sway, 
'here   he   has   no   colleagues,   but   only 
^officials  :  intelligent,  independent,  active 
)fficials,  but  only  officials.     There  he  has 
fto  do  with  the  Bundesrath  and  Reichstag 
lone,  and  has  no  fear  that  his  plans  will 
)e   crossed    by  a    rebellious    House   of 
^ords.     And  what  he  wishes  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  importance  of  the  Prussian  Min- 
pstry  and    Parliament ;    and   he  believes 
that   his    personal    aspirations    coincide 
dth  those  of  the  nation  as  well  as  with 
le  historical  development  of  the  German 
Itate  ;  he  feels  himself  supported  by  the 
current  of  affairs  and  by  public  opinion 
as  often  as  pubHc  opinion  understands 
lim  and  his  aims,  which  is  not  always  the 
:ase  in  the    Fatherland,  where  poHtical 
^intelligence  is  as  rare  in  1873  3-S  it  was  in 
1865.      The  first   step    Prince   Bismarck 
made  towards   his  aim  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  when  he  resigned  the 
Presidency    of     the     Prussian    Cabinet, 
handing  it  over  to   Field-Marshal   Von 
Roon,  with  the   remarkable  observation 
that   he   might   occasionally  send  in  his 
vote   through   Herr    Delbruck   when    he 
should  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Council 
himself.    The  next  step  he  has  just  made 
in  obtaining  for  his  alter  ego,  Herr  Von 
Balan,  the  right  to  fill  his  seat  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations, 
if  not  with  the  same  authority,  certainly 
in  the  same  spirit  as  his  superior :    for 
Herr  von  Balan  is  not  the  man  to  forget 
or  neglect  his  patron's  instructions.     The 
question  now  is,  whether  the  absence  of 
the  first  man  in  the  realm  from  the  Prus- 
sian  Ministry  will,  as  he   seems   to  be- 
lieve, throw  that  body  into  the  shade,  or 
whether  the   Prince's  absence   from  the 
Council  will  impair  his  influence  in  the 
State.     As  yet,  if  we  judge  by  facts,  the 
Chancellor  is  completely  master  of  the 
situation ;     as    the     religious    policy    of 
Prussia  and  the    Empire  —  his  personal 
work  —  distinctly  proves. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  Prince  Bismarck 
on  the  wane  in  the  Reichstag.  A  bitter 
altercation  which  took  place  between  the 
Chancellor  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
majority  in  the  House,  Herr  Lasker,  on 
the  i6th  of  June  (in  which  the  former  was 
[(Certainly  right,  if  not  in  form,  at  any  rate 
jin  substance),  is  already  forgotten.  A 
^eek  afterwards  Herr  Lasker  publicly 
lade  his  peace  with  the  Chancellor  in 
fthe  Chancellor's  own  drawing-room. 
This  incident  was  due  to  the  new  Press 
«Bill  which  Prince  Bismarck  had  been 
[careless  enough  to  introduce.  However, 
■Parliament  and  the  Liberal  party  know 
Lhim  too  well  to  bear  him  any  ill-will,  and 
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are  far  from  giving  the  matter  the  import- 
ance attached  to  it  by  the  foreign  press. 
The  situation  —  apart  from  the  aforesaid 
incident,  raised  by  some  misused  and 
misunderstood  terms  in  Herr  Lasker's 
speech  —  was  in  fact  this:  —  Prince  Bis- 
marck had  promised  his  master  to  have 
discussed  and  voted  during  this  session 
tlie  law  on  the  German  army,  which  the 
Field-Marshals  von  Moltke  and  von  Roon 
deem  indispensable  to  assimilate  the 
whole  German  force  to  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  the  House 
insisted  upon  the  presentation  of  a  gen- 
eral Press  Bill.  Prince  Bismarck,  equally 
indifferent  to  these  questions,  and  under- 
standing as  little  about  the  one  as  the 
other,  had  evidently  but  one  desire  — 
viz.  to  satisfy  both  the  Emperor  and  the 
Reichstag,  through  whose  will  he  governs 
Germany.  So  he  promised  a  law  on  the 
press,  as  he  had  promised  a  law  on  the 
army,  and  charged  his  Prussian  officials 
with  the  drawing  of  a  bill.  He  asserted 
afterwards — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  word  —  that  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently studied  the  bill  before  introducing 
it  ;  and  he  hinted  that  the  whole  affair 
might  be  a  blow  aimed  at  himself,  and 
intended  to  make  him  appear  ultra-Con- 
servative in  the  eyes  of  the  Liberals. 
He  might  have  added  that  even  if  he  had 
studied  the  bill  he  would  not  have  under- 
stood its  bearing ;  for  there  is  no  public 
man  in  Europe,  perhaps,  more  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  and  the  power  of  the 
press  than  the  Chancellor :  he  is  always 
either  overrating  or  underrating  it.  All 
this,  however,  is  no  excuse  for  a  states- 
man. As  soon  as  he  had  endorsed  the 
measure  it  became  his  ;  and  he  disowned 
and  withdrew  it  too  late.  The  Chancel- 
lor, indeed,  has  one  great  defect — "le 
defaut  d'  une  quality  "  —  which  often  plays 
him  dangerous  tricks.  He  is  wont  to 
concentrate  his  intellect  and  influence  on 
one  point  at  a  time,  and  to  neglect  all 
else.  This,  no  doubt,  gives  him  unusual 
strength,  but  it  allows  certain  questions 
to  grow  into  dangerous  difficulties.  He 
might  have  prevented  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion from  assuming  the  proportions  it  has 
taken  by  supporting  Prince  Hohenlohe's 
and  Count  Daru's  proposal  in  February, 
1870.  But  he  was  then  engrossed*  in 
watching  the  movements  of  France  ;  and 
when  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  subject 
it  was  late,  if  not  too  late.  And  the  same 
thing  seems  to  have  happened  to  him  in 
regard  to  this  question  of  internal  policy, 
wherein  he  needs  the  support  of  all  Ger- 
man Liberals  to  counterbalance  certain 
Court  influences.     Parliament,  however, 
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knows  the  man  too  well,  and  has  learned 
by  too  sharp  an  experience  that  he  is  to 
be  taken  as  he  is,  to  withdraw  their  con- 
fidence from  him  because  of  a  single  false 
step.  Scarcely  had  he  withdrawn  the 
bill  on  the  press,  when  the  untoward 
event  was  forgotten  and  forgiven  ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  liberal 
press  law  may  be  introduced  in  the 
November  session,  together  with  the 
general  Army  Bill.  Besides,  many  mem- 
bers seem  to  think -that  the  Chancellor 
was  not  very  wrong  when  he  contested 
the  right  of  the  small  class  of  German 
journalists  to  identify  itself  with  the  peo- 
ple and  to  oppose  Government  to  people. 
The  German  nation  cares  less  for  new 
press  laws  than  for  those  measures  which, 
like  the  Coinage  Bill  and  the  Bill  for  the 
unification  of  the  civil  law,  accelerate  the 
unity  of  Germany  and  facilitate  the  inter- 
course of  her  citizens  ;  and  the  nation  is 
perfectly  aware  that  Prince  Bismarck  is 
still,  as  ever,  the  most  powerful  champion 
those  measures  have. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
CHURCH  AND   STATE   IN   HUNGARY. 

The  Bishop  of  Rovnyo,  in  the  north 
of  Hungary,  lately  published  in  a  pastoral 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  the  de- 
crees of  the  Vatican  Council  relating  to 
the  infallibihty  of  the  Pope  without  hav- 
ing obtained  the  Royal  permission  re- 
quired by  law  for  the  publication  of  de- 
crees coming  from  Rome.  The  Bishop 
was  in  consequence  duly  reprimanded  by 
M.  Trefort,  the  Minister  for  PubHc  Wor- 
ship. Some  members  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  censuring  the  Minister 
for  not  having  proceeded  with  greater 
severity  against  the  offending  prelate, 
and  cited  a  law  of  the  date  of  1507  as 
justifying  his  deposition  from  ofiice. 
The  Minister  replied  by  proposing  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  report 
on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in 
Hungary.  The  debate  which  followed 
has  afforded  M.  Dedk,  "the  sage  of  the 
country,"  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  subject. 
His  speech,  which  of  course  appears  in 
all  the  honour  of  large  print  in  the  Pesti 
Napld,  is  distinguished,  like  all  his  other 
greater  efforts,  by  a  tone  of  studied  mod- 
eration. Having  first  justified  the  Min- 
ister in  terms  calculated  to  propitiate  the 
a?no!ir  propre  of  his  censors,  he  pro- 
posed to  take  the  incident  before   them 


as  the  starting-point  of  a  long  course  of 
cautious  legislation,  designed  to  bring 
about  the  same  relations  between  the 
State  and  religious  bodies  in  Hungary 
as  exist  in  the  United  States.  While 
avowing  his  preference  for  the  American 
method  of  solving,  or  rather  of  avoiding, 
difficulties  between  Church  and  State, 
he  said  that  in  Europe,  owing  to  the 
close  union  between  the  two  in  the  past, 
such  a  method  could  only  be  adopted 
gradually  and  cautiously.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  even  the 
faintest  appearance  of  persecution  or 
partiality,  for  no  man  is  so  dangerous  as 
a  martyr.  Thus  he  would  object  to  sim- 
ply excluding  the  bishops  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  Churcli^s  from  the  Upper 
House,  but,  when  the  qucr.tion  of  the  re- 
form of  the  Upper  House  came  on  for 
discussion,  would  favour  a  proposal  that 
no  official  position  should  carry  with  it  a 
seat  in  that  House,  as  that  would  not  in- 
vidiously single  out  bishops  alone  for  ex- 
clusion. In  the  second  place,  he  hoped 
soon  to  see  civil  marriage  made  compul- 
sory, observing  that  optional  and  not 
compulsory  civil  marriage  should  be  re- 
garded with  disfavour  by  the  clergy  as 
savouring  of  insult  to  their  order.  Third- 
ly, M.  Deak,  while  admitting  that  many 
of  his  hearers  would  not  agree  with  him, 
expressed  his  desire  to  see  the  property 
of  the  State  Church  divided  equitably 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  the 
share  of  the  former  to  be  devoted  to  re- 
ligious purpose,  that  of  the  latter  to  edu- 
cation. On  this  point  he  could  not  hold 
up  for  imitation  the  conduct  of  other  Eu- 
ropean States,  some  of  whom  had  simply 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church 
I  "without  giving  any  equivalent  benefit, 
while  others  on  taking  possession  of 
Church  property  charged  themselves 
with  the  expenses  of  public  worship, 
thus  introducing  a  new  source  of  com- 
plications in  the  place  of  the  old.  Lastly, 
I  with  regard  to  the  self-government  of 
I  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary, 
j  M  Deak  held  that  the  State  had  only  a 
negative  right  of  interference;  in  other 
words,  that  it  should  not  prescribe  to 
Hungarian  Catholics  any  scheme  of  self- 
I  government,  but  merely  veto  those  points 
i  in  which  the  rights  of  the  State  may  be 
'  infringed.  For  instance,  he  would  not 
allow  any  religious  body  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  right  of  punishing  its  members. 
M.  Deik  closed  his  speech  by  deprecat- 
ing most  earnestly  any  discussion  of  the 
I  question  as  to  which  party  had  been 
:  hitherto  most  in  the  right. 
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PRACTISING   THE    ANTHEM,    ETC. 


PRACTISING  THE  ANTHEM. 

A    SUMMER  wind    blows    through  the   open 
porch, 

And  'neath  the  rustling  eaves; 
A  summer  light  of  moonrise,  calm  and  pale, 

Shines  through  a  veil  of  leaves. 

The  soft  gusts  bring  a  scent  of  summer  flowers, 

Fresh  with  the  falling  dew, 
And  round  the  doorway,  glimmering  white  as 
snow, 

The  tender  petals  strew. 

Clear  through  the  silence,  from  a  reedy  pool 

The  curlew's  whistle  thrills; 
A  lonely  mopoke  sorrowfully  cries 

From  the  far-folding  hills. 

A  lovely  night  —  and  yet  so  sad  and  strange! 

My  fingers  touch  the  key  — 
And  down  the  empty  church  my  Christmas  song 

Goes  ringing,  glad  and  free. 

Each  sweet  note  knocks  at  dreaming  memo- 
ry's door. 

And  memory  wakes  in  pain; 
The  spectral  faces  she  had  turned  away 

Come  crowding  in  again. 

The  air  seems  full  of  music  all  around  — 

I  know  not  what  I  hear, 
The  multitudinous  echoes  of  the  past, 

Or  those  few  voices  near. 

Ah  me!  the  dim  aisle  vaguely  widens  out, 

I  see  me  stand  therein; 
A  glory  of  grey  sculpture  takes  the  light 

A  winter  morn  brings  in. 

No  more  I  smell  the  fragrant  jessamine  flowers 

That  flake  a  moonlit  floor; 
The  rustling  night-breeze  and  the  open  porch 

I  hear  and  see  no  more. 

Great  solemn  windows,  with  a  long,  long  nave 

Their  shadowed  rainbows  fling; 
Dark  purbeck  shafts,  with  hoary  capitals, 

In  carven  archways  spring. 

And  overhead  the  throbbing  organ-waves 

Roll  in  one  mighty  sea. 
Bearing  the  song  the  herald  angels  sang, 

Of  Christ's  nativity. 

Dear  hands  touch  mine  beneath  the  open  book. 

Sweet  eyes  look  in  my  face,  — 
They  smile  —  they  melt   in  darkness;   I  am 
snatched 

From  my  familiar  place. 

The  summer  night-wind  blows  upon  my  tears. 

Its  flowery  scent  is  pain  — 
O  cold  white  day!     O  noble  minster  —  when 

May  I  come  back  again  ? 

To  hear  the  angels'  anthem  shake  the  air, 

Where  never  discord  jars, — 
The  Christmas  carols  in  the  windy  street, 

Under  the  frosty  stars. 


The   dreamlike  falling,   from   the    still,  grey 
skies, 

With  falling  flakes  of  snow. 
Of  mellow  chimes  from  old  cathedral  bells, 

Solemn,  and  sweet,  and  slow. 

To   hear  loved  footsteps   beating   time  with 
mine 

Along  the  churchyard  lane; 
Round  the  old  blazing  hearth  to  see 

Loved  faces  once  again. 

When  may  I  come  ?    O  Lord,  when  may  I  go  ? 

Nay,  I  must  wait  Thy  will. 
Give  patience.  Lord,  and  in  Thine  own  best 
way 

My  hopes  and  prayers  fulfil. 

AUSTRALIA,    1872.  ADA.    CAMBRIDGE. 

Sunday  Magazine. 


OUT  OF  THE  DEEP. 

"Alas!  sad  eyes  that  know  too  much. 
Turn,  turn,  oh  turn!  look  not  this  way; 

Be  wise  —  be  wise  ;  my  sin  was  such 
I  cannot  bear  your  glance  to-day. 

"  I've  pierced  thine  heart  in  such  a  wise, 
My  own  is  deadened  by  thy  pain: 

All  softening  sorrow  hopeless  dies, 
And  through  despair  I  sin  again. 

"  Strange  that  thy  life  God  did  not  keep 
Secure  from  such  a  thing  as  I! " 

Too  late  to  sever;  she  would  weep 
(Therefore  he  lives)  if  he  should  die. 

Spectator. 


NEW  ROME.* 

LINES   WRITTEN    FOR   MISS   STORY's   ALBUM. 

The  armless  Vatican  Cupid 

Hangs  down  his  beautiful  head  ; 

For  the  priests  have  got  him  in  prison. 
And  Psyche  long  has  been  dead. 

But  see,  his  shaven  oppressors 

Begin  to  quake  and  disband  ; 
And  T/ie  Times,  that  bright  Apollo, 

Proclaims  salvation  at  hand. 

"  And  what,"  cries  Cupid,  "  will  save  us  ? " 
Says  Apollo  :  *'  Modernize  Rome  ! 

What  inns  !    Your  streets,  too,  how  narrow  I 
Too  much  of  palace  and  dome  ! 

'  O  learn  of  London,  whose  paupers 
Are  not  pushed  out  by  the  swells  ! 

Wide  streets  with  fine  double  trottoirs. 
And  then  —  the  London  hotels  !  " 

The  armless  Vatican  Cupid 

Hangs  down  his  head  as  before. 

Through  centuries  past  it  has  hung  so, 
And  will  through  centuries  more. 

Cornhill  Magazine.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

*  See  The  Times  of  April  15th. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
DE  RETZ  AND  THE   FRONDE. 

BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF    "  MIRABEAU,"  ETC. 

The  great  religious  wave  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  had  swept  over  central  and 
western  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, had  loosened  the  very  foundations 
of  mediaevalism,  and  scarcely  had  the 
waters  of  that  mighty  flood  begun  to  sub- 
side ere  another  and  yet  more  resistless 
wave,  that  of  political  freedom,  carried 
away  feudalism  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  civilized  world 
men's  minds  were  convulsed  with  the 
throes  of  a  new  birth  of  thought.  The 
Netherlands  ,  had  throw^n  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain  ;  England  was  girding  up  her  loins 
for  her  great  struggle  against  tyranny ; 
and  France,  turbulent  hut  purpose/ess,  as 
usual,  having  under  the  iron  rule  of  Riche- 
lieu recruited  her  strength  from  the 
exhausting  wars  of  the  League,  was  pre- 
paring to  make  a  last  struggle  against  that 
absolutism  which,  victorious  at  last,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards encrusted,  but  did  not  extinguish, 
her  volcanic  fires. 

Richelieu  broke  down  the  stupendous 
edifices  of  the  feudal  system ;  but  after 
his  death  the  ruins  still  cumbered  the 
ground.  He  shattered  the  power  of  the 
great  nobles  ;  but  even  the  fragments  were 
mighty.  What  he  wrested  from  them  he 
gave  to  the  King,  and  relentlessly  crushed 
all  liberty.  He  worked  for  his  own  age, 
with  little  or  no  thought  of  the  future, 
leaving  posterity  to  do  the  same.  He 
died,  and  his  weak,  worthless  master  soon 
followed  him.  Anne  of  Austria,  whom 
the  Cardinal  had  laboured  to  destroy 
throughout  his  life,  and,  failing  in  that, 
had  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
was  appointed  regent  over  an  infant  king, 
but  was  entirely  swayed  by  the  counsels 
of  the  infamous  Mazarin. 

This  new  minister  was  in  every  respect 
the  opposite  of  his  great  predecessor :  an 
Italian  of  mean  extraction  and  doubtful 
life,  rising  into  power  by  base  arts, — 
treacherous,  unprincipled,  cowardly,  — 
imbued  with  every  typical  vice  of  his 
nation. 

De  Retz  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  gives  the 
following  striking  picture  of  the  condition 


of  France  just  previous  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  "  Fronde  "  : 

The  greatest  degree  of  illusion  in  a  minister 
'  is  to  mistake  a  state  of  lethargy  in  a  kingdom 
I  for  a  state  of  rest  and  even  of  health.  The 
;  lethargy  I  mean,  and  into  which  France  had 
;  fallen,  is  always  preceded  by  ill  and  dangerous 
I  symptoms.  The  overthrowing  of  the  ancient 
j  laws,  the  destroying  those  boundaries  which 
]  were  placed  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
I  and  the  establishing  arbitrary  and  absolute 
power,  were  the  original  symptoms  of  the  con- 
vulsive fits  that  our  fathers  have  seen  France 
labour  under,  and  which  preceded  the  lethargy 
I  speak  of.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  like  an  em- 
piric, made  use  of  violent  medicines,  which,  by 
the  struggle  they  occasioned,  made  her  appear 
outwardly  strong  and  vigorous,  but  in  the 
main  helped  to  exhaust  her.  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin, a  very  unskilful  physician,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  her  weakness  nor  of  the  chemical  se- 
crets by  which  his  great  predecessor  had  en- 
deavoured to  support  her,  weakened  her  yet 
more  by  evacuations,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
lethargy  into  which  she  fell  at  last,  which  his 
ignorance  made  him  mistake  for  a  state  of  rest 
and  even  of  health.  The  provinces,  exposed 
as  a  prey  to  superintendents,  after  the  severe 
struggles  they  had  made  in  Richelieu's  time, 
which  had  served  only  to  increase  and  exas- 
perate their  evils,  sank  at  last  under  their 
loads,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  drowsiness. 
Parliaments,  which  were  just  before  groaning 
under  the  yoke,  were  in  a  manner  grown  in- 
sensible to  their  present  miseries  by  the  too 
quick  sense  they  still  preserved  of  those  they 
had  lately  felt.  The  great  men,  the  most  of 
whom  had  been  banished  the  kingdom,  spent 
their  time  idly  in  their  beds,  which  they  had 
been  overjoyed  to  come  to  again.  Had  that 
general  drowsiness  been  well  managed,  it 
might  perhaps  have  lasted  longer;  but  the 
minister,  mistaking  it  for  a  gentle  sleep,  took 
no  care  about  it.  The  disease  grew  worse; 
the  head  awaked;  Paris  felt  its  pains,  and 
groaned  aloud;  these  groans  were  not  regard- 
ed, and  they  turned  the  disease  into  a  fren- 
zy. ..  . 

The  first  sign  of  life  proceeded  from  the 
Parliament.  They  murmured  at  the  edicts 
which  established  a  tariff,  and  no  sooner  had 
they  done  that  than  everybody  began  to  awake. 
At  their  awakening  they  groped  about  in  the 
dark  to  find  out  the  laws;  but  no  laws  were  to 
be  found.  People  began  to  be  scared  and  to 
cry  aloud  for  them;  and  in  this  agitation  the 
questions  that  arose  from  the  explaining  of 
them,  from  the  obscure  which  they  were  be- 
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fore,  and  made  venerable  by  their  being  so, 
became  doubtful,  and  from  thence  hateful,  to 
half  the  people. 

Nothing  was  fixed,  nothing  was  settled. 
The  rights  neither  of  individuils  nor  of 
bodies  were  ascertained.  In  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
country,  nobles,  princes,  ecclesiastics, 
people  of  all  functions,  were  daily  disput- 
ing, frequently  with  blows,  about  real  or 
imaginary  privileges.  The  same  scenes 
were  enacted  throughout  the  provinces. 
To  complete  the  political  picture,  war 
raging  on  every  frontier,  and  an  empty 
treasury. 

Socially,  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  even  worse.  Society  was  corrupt  to 
the  core  ;  and  most  corrupt  of  all  was  the 
party  of  "  the  Fronde,"  which  was  so 
largely  composed  of  immoral  and  in- 
triguing women.  At  the  head  of  these 
was  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  of  whom  De 
Retz  says,  "  She  loved  without  choice, 
and  purely  because  she  was  necessitated 
to  love.  .  .  She  knew  no  other  duty  but 
that  of  pleasing  her  lover.  .  .  It  was  not 
difficult  even  to  put  upon  her  any  lover 
one  designed  :  "  an  elasticity  of  heart  of 
which  the  Coadjutor  availed  himself,  as 
he  relates  how  he  and  her  daughter  some- 
times had  conferences  together  to  provide 
the  lady  with  a  new  lover,  and  how  the 
merits  of  different  candidates  for  the  hon- 
ourable post  were  chatted  over  between 
them.  This  same  daughter  was,  all  but 
openly,  his  mistress  ;  and  yet  in  spite  of 
this  well-known  fact  a  treaty  of  marriage 
was  at  one  time  pending  between  the 
young  lady  and  De  Conti,  a  prince  of  the 
blood. 

The  naive  manner,  as  of  one  relating 
the  most  natural  and  ordinary  circum- 
stances, in  which  De  Retz  details  anec- 
dotes of  his  own  and  others'  profligacy  is 
something  marvellous  to  the  readers  of 
the  present  day.  In  one  place  he  tells, 
in  his  ingenuous  way,  how  Madame  de 
Guimend  (an  old  love),  who  had  left  Paris 
out  of  fright  on  the  first  day  of  the  siege, 
came  back  full  of  anger  on  hearing  of  his 
visits  to  the  Hotel  de  Chevreuse  ;  how  he 
seized  her  by  the  throat  for  abandoning 
him  so  basely,  and  how  she  threw  a  can- 
dlestick at  his  head  for  his  infidelity  to 


her  !  At  another  time  this  same  lady,  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  proposed  to  revenge  her- 
self by  shutting  him  up  in  a  vault  in  her 
garden.  Various  other  anecdotes  he  re- 
lates of  a  description  too  recherche  to  be 
repeated  here. 

The  morals  of  the  Court  were  very  little 
better.  There  was  not  a  ruffian  who  dwelt 
amongst  the  foul  alleys  of  Paris  whose 
lips  had  not  uttered  filthy  jests  against, 
and  told  vile  stories  of,  the  Queen  herself, . 
who  was  known  by  the  contemptuous 
epithet  of  "  Mistress  Anne." 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  as  to 
the  relations  which  subsisted  between 
Queen  and  minister.  This  opinion  is  not 
founded  upon  the  scandals  of  the  time, 
but  simply  from  deductions  drawn  from 
its  events.  The  hatred  felt  by  all  classes 
for  Mazarin  was,  at  least  ostensibly,  the 
cause  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde.  Had  the 
Queen  frankly  and  honestly  dismissed  him 
from  office  and  from  the  kingdom,  the 
factions  must  have  quickly  dissolved, 
since,  their  great  grievance  removed,  all 
classes  would  have  fallen  away  from  them. 
Had  she  been  bound  to  this  man  only  by 
the  mere  ties  of  his  position,  would  she 
have  endured  through  a  series  of  years  the 
vile  opprobrium  of  the  mob,  the  hourly 
danger  of  losing  her  crown  ?  would  she 
have  desolated  France  with  blood  and 
devastation,  when  his  removal  would 
have  averted  all  these  evils  ?  While 
Mazarin  lived  in  Eastern  magnificence, 
the  young  King  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
positive  poverty.  The  sheets  upon  his 
bed,  we  are  told,  were  often  so  worn 
that  his  feet  passed  through  them  ;  he 
grew  out  of  his  clothes,  and  his  car- 
riages were  old  and  battered.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst.  "  As  the  King  grew  up,'» 
says  La  Porte,  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  (and  his 
statements  upon  this  point  are  generally 
confirmed  by  all  the  writers  of  the  age), 
"spies  were  placed  about  his  person  ;  not 
indeed  out  of  fear  that  he  should  be 
amused  with  evil  things,  but  out  of  fear 
that  he  should  be  inspired  with  good  sen- 
timents ;  for  in  those  days  the  greatest 
crime  of  which  a  man  could  render  him- 
self culpable  was  to  make  the  King 
understand  that  in  justice  he  was  no  fur- 
ther  the   master  than    inasmuch   as   he 
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rendered   himself    worthy    of    being   so.  | 
Good  books  were  seen  with  as  much  sus- 1 
pition  in  his  cabinet  as  good  people,  and  | 
the  beautiful  '  Royal  Catechism '  of  Mon- 
sieur Godeau  was   no  sooner  there  than 
it  disappeared  without  any  one  knowing 
what  had  become  of  it."     This  same  La 
Porte     brings     yet    darker    accusations 
against  the   minister  of  attempts  to  cor- 
rupt the  boy's    mind.     He    would    have 
had  the  King  grow  up  weak  and  vicious, 
and   delegate  all  power  into  his   hands. 
And  the  mother  permitted  all  this.     The 
deduction  is  obvious. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Court,  no- 
bles, and  people  when  "the  war  of  the 
Fronde  "  broke  out.* 

The  most  picturesque,  and  on  the 
whole  the  most  authentic,  history  of  this 
singular  rebellion  is  to  be  found  in  the 
memoirs  of  its  extraordinary  leader,  De 
Retz,  of  whom  it  is  now  time  to  give 
some  account. 

Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Gondi  was  born 
at  Montmirail,  in  Brie,  in  the  year  1614. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
distinguished  family  of  Florence.  His 
grandfather,  Albert  de  Gondi,  was  the 
first  Duke  de  Retz.  His  uncle  being 
archbishop  of  Paris,  the  boy  was  from 
'■.^■:  his  cradle  destined  to  be  the  successor 
to   this    family  dignity.     But   young    De 

*  The  origin  of  this  curious  nickname  cannot  be  bet- 
ter described  than  in  the  words  of  De  Retz  : 

"  When  the  Parliament  began  to  assemble  about 
public  affairs,  the  Due  d' Orleans  and  Prince  Conde 
pretty  often  came  thither,  and  seldom  failed  to  calm 
people's  minds.  But  the  calm  did  not  last  long,  and  in 
two  days'  time  they  grew  as  hot  as  before.  One  day 
Bachamount,  councillor  of  the  grand  chamber,  hap- 
pened jestingly  to  compare  the  Parliament  to  school- 
boys who  used  to  sling  stones  in  the  ditches  around 
Paris,  run  away  the  moment  they  spied  any  town  offi- 
cers coming  towards  them,  and  return  to  the  spot  as 
soon  as  those  officers  disappeared.  The  comparison 
was  used  in  lampoons,  and  so  the  party  was  nicknamed 
'the  Fronde'  (the  sling),  and  the  party  were  '  Fron- 
deurs'  (slingers).  These  words  were  revived,  and 
chiefly  applied,  after  the  peace  v;as  made  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  to  the  private  faction  of  those 
who  came  to  no  accommodation  with  the  Court.  We 
took  care  to  keep  them  in  vogue,  for  we  had  observed 
that  party  names  are  of  some  help  for  inflaming  people, 
and  we  resolved  all  of  us  to  wear  hat-bands  made  in 
some  sort  like  a  sling.  .  .  .  You  cannot  imagine  the 
effect  this  trifle  had.  Everything  was  made  k  la  mode 
de  la  Fronde;  bread,  hats,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  fans, 
trimmings;  and  our  party  became  even  more  in  fashion 
by  means  of  this  trifle  than  by  anything  else  of  greater 
moment." 


Gondi  wished  for  a  military  life,  and  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  a  priest's  govvm. 
While  yet  in  earliest  youth,  a  chance  of 
escape  from  his  predestined  profession 
presented  itself. 

A  marriage  was  arranged  between  his 
elder  brother  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mer- 
coeur,  which  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  Brittany.  The  lady  had  a  sister  worth 
eighty  thousand  livres  a  year  ;  the 
thought  occurred  to  the  younger  brother 
of  a  double  match.  Aware,  no  doubt,  of 
the  young  gentleman's  inflammable  tem- 
perament, his  father  did  not  at  first  in- 
tend taking  him  to  the  wedding.  But 
about  this  time  Frangois  Paul  pretended 
to  conceive  a  sudden  liking  for  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  be  deeply  touched  by 
what  had  been  said  to  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject. So  Frangois  Paul  was  taken  into 
Brittany  and  introduced  to  the  ladies. 
He  describes  the  sister  as  being  very 
beautiful,  but  as  having  some  defects  of 
shape;  "but,"  he  adds,  "scarcely  ob- 
servable, and,  besides,  much  lessened  by 
the  view  of  her  eighty  thousand  livres  a 
year,  by  the  hopes  of  the  Duchy  of  Beau- 
preau,  and  by  a  thousand  chimeras  which 
I  formed  on  these  foundations,  which 
were  real.  ...  I  played  my  game  in  the 
beginning  mighty  well.  All  the  journey 
long  I  had  appeared  a  devout  churchman 
and  so  I  continued  to  do  in  public  during 
the  wedding  ;  but  with  the  lady  I  acted 
another  part ;  I  sighed,  and  she  per- 
ceived it."  Nor  was  she  insensible  to 
his  sighs,  as  very  few  ladies,  seemingly, 
ever  were,  although  he  was  known  as  one 
of  the  ugliest  men  in  France.  For  a 
time  all  went  well ;  he  bribed  her  maid- 
servant, and  was  admitted  to  secret  inter- 
views ;  he  arranged  a  plot  to  carry  her 
off  into  Holland,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
putting  it  in  force  when  a  slight  indis- 
cretion betrayed  the  lovers,  and  all 
Gondi's  air-built  castles  toppled  to  the 
ground. 

Foiled  in  his  matrimonial  projects, 
the  young  gentleman  indulged  in  the 
most  unpriestly  pursuits  — licentious  gal- 
lantries, duels,  and  all  the  vices  of  a  sol- 
dier—hoping by  that  means  to  excite 
such  scandal  as  to  render  his  admission 
into   the    Church   impossible.      But    the 
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great  position  of  his  uncle  sufficed  to 
condone  all  such  offences,  and  as  many 
more  as  he  chose  to  commit.  Finding 
all  his  efforts  to  cast  off  the  Nessus-Hke 
shirt  of  the  priesthood  unavaiHng,  Gondi 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  ;  won  great 
fame  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  disputed 
the  first  place  with  Si  protege  oi  Richelieu, 
and  won  it.  Imbued  with  the  republican 
spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  he  wrote,  at  eigh- 
teen, "A  Vindication  of  the  Conspiracy 
of  John  Lewis  de  Fiesque,"  upon  read- 
ing which  the  great  Cardinal  remarked, 
"  This  is  a  dangerous  genius P  He  jour- 
neyed to  Rome,  where  he  appeared  with 
great  eclat ;  returned  to  Paris,  preached 
his  first  sermon  before  the  Court,  and 
created  a  sensation  ;  was  Richeheu's 
successful  rival  in  an  affair  of  gallantry, 
and  thereby  made  a  powerful  enemy. 

With  these  lighter  intrigues  his  rest- 
less spirit  mingled  others  of  a  darker  and 
more  da^igerous  character — even  to  join- 
ing in  a  plot  concocted  by  Orleans  and 
De  Soissons,  for  the  assassination  of 
Richelieu.  The  manner  in  which  he 
writes  of  this  event,  in  his  "  Memoirs," 
throws  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  moral 
code  of  the  age. 

"  I  felt  something  within  me,"  he  says, 
"  that  might  be  taken  for  fear,  though  I 
took  it  only  for  a  scruple.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive which  of  the  two  it  was,  but  it  is 
certain  that  my  imagination  brought  into 
my  mind  an  unpleasa?it  view  of  the 
assassination  of  a  priest  and  of  a  cardi- 
nal. La  Rochepot  laughed  at  me  for  it, 
saying,  '  When  you  are  in  the  army  j^ou 
will  beat  up  no  enemy's  quarters  for  fear 
of  killing  people  in  their  sleep.'  This 
shamed  me  out  of  my  reflection.  I  em- 
braced the  crime,  which  appeared  to  me 
consecrated  by  great  examples,  and  made 
justifiable  and  honourable  by  the  dan- 
ger."    (The  italics  are  my  own.) 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Queen  to  the  office  of  Coadjutor  to  his 
uncle,  a  weak  old  man  incapacitated  by 
age.  These  functions  were  begun,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  with  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  scrupulously  fulfil  all  my  outward 
duties,  and  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  I  was 
able  for  the  salvation  of  others,  and  to 
be  wicked  only  to  please  myself."  And 
so  he  still  made  love,  fought  duels, 
sought  popularity,  and  preached  assidu- 
ously. 

Archbishop  of  Paris  in  all  but  name, 
De  Retz  now  employed  the  whole  force 
of  his  powerful  mind  to  raise  this  great 
office  out  of  the  mire  into  which   it   had 


fallen  under  his  uncle's  administration. 
He  set  to  work  examining  all  the  priests 
of  the  diocese,  retaining  only  those  who 
were  fitted  for  their  high  duties,  remov- 
ing the  incapables  to  religious  houses, 
and  appointing  others  in  their  places. 
The  ^clat  attending  these  vigorous 
measures  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Maza- 
rin,  who  prevailed  upon  the  imbecile  uncle 
to  put  a  stop  to  them. 

•De  Retz  was  piqued.  And  these  le- 
gitimate efforts  to  obtain  popularity  be- 
ing baulked,  he  resorted  to  others  of  a 
more  subtle  and  dangerous  nature.  Hav- 
ing received  from  De  Soissons  twelve 
thousand  crowns,  he  took  them  to  his 
aunt,  De  Maignelai,  and  told  her  that  it 
was  a  bequest  left  to  him  by  a  dying 
friend,  to  be  distributed  personally  among 
the  poor  who  were  not  beggars  ;  but  be- 
ing himself  unacquainted  with  such  peo- 
ple, he  solicited  her  help.  "  You  may 
imagine,"  he  says,  "what  effect  this  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  persons  who  are 
the  fittest  of  all  others  to  make  use  of  it 
in  popular  commotions  ;  for  the  rich  are 
drawn  into  them  but  unwiUingly,  and  the 
known  beggars  do  on  that  occasion  more 
harm  than  good  for  the  fear  they  create 
in  people  lest  they  should  be  pillaged  by 
them.  The  fittest  persons  then  in  such 
cases  are  those  whose  condition  is  bad 
enough  to  desire  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istration, but  not  so  low  as  to  be  reduced 
to  beg  in  public.  It  was  to  that  sort  of 
people  I  took  care  to  make  myself  known, 
and  I  spent  three  or  four  months  to  that 
purpose  with  all  the  application  possible." 
There  is  a  marvellous  subtlety  of  thought 
in  this  passage. 

Of  course  Dame  Maignelai  sang  her 
nephew's  praises  wherever  she  distribut- 
ed the  money,  and  won  for  him  bound- 
less popularity. 

Having  thus  secured  a  large  body  of 
adherents,  his  next  object  was  to  per- 
form some  daring  act  that  should  fill 
men's  minds  with  awe  and  wonderment, 
and  render  him  the  most  talked-of  man 
in  Paris.  Such  an  act  was  accomplished 
in  his  refusal  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  to  the  Bishop  of  Warmia  for  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Marie  de 
Gonzaga  Avith  the  King  of  Poland.  In 
this  he  stood  upon  his  extreme  preroga- 
tive, which  could  be  put  aside  only  by 
cardinals  of  royal  blood.  Mazarin  wrote 
to  the  archbishop,  who  sent  back  a  per- 
emptory order  for  the  use  of  the  cathe- 
dral. Resolved  to  carry  his  point,  De  Retz 
worked  upon  the  chapter  to  refuse  to 
give    up   the    choir.     Mazarin    next    ar- 
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ranged  that  the  marriage  should  be  cele- 
brated in  the  chapel  of  the  palace.  De 
Retz  at  once  notified  to  Marie  de  Gon- 
zaga  that  as  no  other  bishop  had  any 
power  within  the  diocese  he  should, 
under  such  circumstances,  declare  her 
rrarriage  to  be  null  and  void.  At  last 
the  Court  was  compelled  to  yield,  and 
the  Polish  bishop  had  to  solicit  the  writ- 
ten permission  of  De  Retz  to  officiate  in 
the  Palais  Royal.  Neither  Queen  nor 
minister  ever  forgave  this  mortification. 

Emboldened  by  this  victory,  De  Retz 
contested  with  Orleans  a  point  of  pre- 
cedence in  the  cathedral.  The  Duke 
threatened  that  he  would  have  the  coad- 
jutor carried  off  and  compelled  to  sub- 
mission. De  Retz  assembled  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  kept  them  armed  in  his 
house,  and  prepared  to  oppose  force  by 
force.  After  a  time  the  affair  was  com- 
promised ;  but  De  Retz  maintained  his 
pre-eminence  within  the  walls  of  the  ca- 
thedral, although  he  promised  to  yield 
precedence  to  the  Duke  elsewhere. 
These  anecdotes  fully  display  the  bold, 
determined  spirit  of  the  man. 

In  the  meanwhile,  "  In  the  city,"  he 
says,  "  my  care  was  to  keep  fair  with  all 
my  friends,  and  to  omit  nothing  that  I 
thought  necessary  to  win,  or  rather  pre- 
serve, the  love  of  the  people.  From  the 
28th  of  March  to  the  25th  of  April  (1643) 
I  spent  thirty-six  thousand  crowns  in 
charities  and  liberalities." 

In  the  meantime  the  political  crisis 
was  fast  approaching.  Obsolete  statutes 
were  dug  out  of  the  dust  of  centuries  to 
impose  new,  heavy,  and  oppressive  bur- 
dens upon  the  people.  The  Parliament 
refused  to  verify  the  edicts,  the  mob  rose 
in  riot.  Paris  was  like  a  mined  city ; 
the  dropping  of  a  single  match  set  her  in 
a  blaze.  That  match  was  the  arrest  of 
Broussel,  a  man  immensely  popular 
among  the  masses,  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  democratic  party  in  Parliament,  and 
a  man  of  strict  integrity,  whom  the  re- 
fusal of  a  company  of  guards  for  his  son 
had  converted  into  a  patriot.  At  the 
news,  smouldering  fire  leaps  into  scorch- 
ing flames.  From  house  to  house,  from 
workshop  to  workshop,  goes  the  cry, 
"  Broussel,  the  father  of  the  people,  has 
been  arrested."  Crowds  of  furious  men 
and  women  pour  into  the  streets,  shout- 
ing "  Liberty  for  Broussel  !  "  An  im- 
mense number  of  them  surround  the 
coadjutor's  house,  calling  upon  him  to 
demand  the  councillor's  release.  He 
hastens  to  the  Palais  Royal.  He  advises 
the  immediate  release  of  Broussel.     The 


Regent   replies    that    she    would    rather 
strangle    the    prisoner    with     her     own 
hands  ;    but    presently    the     Chancellor 
Seguier  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  guards, 
white  with  terror,  appear  upon  the   scene 
:  to    confirm    his   account    of   the  danger. 
I  Fear  seizes  upon  all  ;  the  Queen  entreats 
:  him  to  go  out  among  the  people  and  tell 
;  them  that  all  they  ask  shall  be  granted  if 
;  they   quietly  disperse.     He    obeys    with 
,  some  reluctance,  for  he  knows  that  she 
I  is  only  temporizing,  cajoling.     When  he 
!  gets  into  the  streets  the  rioting  has  com- 
i  menced  ;  he  himself   is  badly  hurt  by   a 
I  stone,  and  saves  his   life  only  by  his  as- 
\  tonishing    presence    of    mind.      A   man 
I  being  about  to  brain  him  with  a  musket, 
he    cries    out,    "  Unhappy  wretch,  if  thy 
j  father  saw  thee  !  "     The  man    suspends 
the    blow,  thinking  the    speaker    to    be 
some  friend  of  his  family,  recognizes  him, 
and    cries    out    "  The    Coadjutor  1 "     A 
thousand  voices  take  up   the  cry,  "  Long 
live    the  Coadjutor  !  "     Gondi  addresses 
the    people,    and     succeeds  '  in    making 
them  lay  down   their  arms.     He  returns 
tp  the  palace,  and  again  urges  the  neces- 
sity  of    releasing  the    councillor.     This 
time,  believing  the  danger  to  be  past,  the 
Queen  answers  him  with  sarcasm. 

That  same  night,  tidings  were  brought 
him  to  his  house  that  Mazarin,  believing, 
or  pretending  to  believe,  him  to  have 
been  the  instigator  of  the  riots,  had  de- 
termined upon  having  him  arrested  and 
sent  away  to  a  prison  in  a  remote  part  of 
Brittany.  "Your  only  chance  of  safety 
lies  in  immediate  flight,"  said  the  mes- 
senger. But  such  timid  counsel  suited 
not  the  bold  spirit  of  De  Retz.  He  re- 
quested to  be  left  alone  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  had 
resolved  upon  a  plan  which  should  enable 
him  to  defy  the  power  of  the  Court. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of 
every  grade  of  society  and  with  the  infl- 
ential  men  of  all  parties,  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  warn  some  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens that  Mazarin  was  about  to  deal  a 
blow  that  should  strike  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  every  friend  of  liberty.  All  that 
night  he  spent  in  passing  from  one  part  of 
Paris  to  another,  rousing  up  the  people, 
and  arranging  plans  for  resistance.  By 
dawn  the  next  morning  all  was  prepared  ; 
four  hundred  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  and  large  bodies  of  the  inferior 
people  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  a 
moment's  notice,  while  materials  for  bar- 
ricades were  collected  from  all  directions. 
De  Retz,  disguised  as  a 
ubiquitous  spirit  over  all. 
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By-and-by  a  body  of  Swiss  was  at- 
tacked. The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the 
tocsin  was  sounded,  and  then  from  every 
quarter  poured  in  the  people,  burghers, 
artisans,  and  vagabonds,  and  with  them, 
disguised  in  rough  dresses,  many  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  acted  as  officers. 
Every  one,  without  exception,  took  up 
arms  ;  children  of  five  and  six  years  old 
were  seen  with  poniards  in  their  hands 
given  them  by  their  mothers.  Strange 
old  weapons,  that  had  been  rusting  in 
holes  and  corners  since  the  days  of  the 
English  invasions  and  the  wars  of  the 
League,  were  dragged  out  of  their 
hiding-places.  Carriages  were  over- 
turned, bales  of  merchandise,  barrels, 
heaps  of  earth  and  sand,  logs  of  wood, 
anything  that  came  to  hand,  were  thrown 
across  the  streets,  and  in  less  than  two. 
hours  two  hundred  barricades  guarded 
the  thoroughfares  of  Paris.  The  Mar^- 
chal  de  Meilleraie  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Sully  were  pursued  by  the  furious  mob, 
who  would  have  massacred  them  had 
they  not  taken  shelter  in  an  hotel.  The 
Parisians  were  having  a  dress  rehearsal 
for  the  great  drama  which  was  to  be  en- 
acted by  their  descendants  some  century 
and  a  half  later.  Terrified  at  this  new 
outbreak,  which  came  just  as  they  im- 
agined the  storm  had  subsided,  the  Re- 
gent and  the  minister  sent  once  more  for 
De  Retz,  and  once  more  endeavoured  to 
cajole  him  by  fair  words  and  specious 
promises  ;  but  the  subtle  churchman 
knew  that  their  smiles  were  far  more 
dangerous  than  their  frowns,  and  when 
he  returned  home  redoubled  his  precau- 
tions against  surprise. 

Broussel  was  released  ;  but  every  day, 
every  hour,  the  position  of  the  Court  be- 
came more  critical.  Reports  were  spread 
abroad  that  another  massacre  like  that  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  meditated.  The 
Parliament  daily  grew  more  exorbitant 
in  their  demands.  At  last  the  royal  fam- 
ily escaped  out  of  Paris,  and  went  to 
Ruel.  Great  was  the  consternation  of 
the  Parisians.  The  Regent  ordered  the 
attendance  of  De  Retz  ;  he  dared  not 
obey  the  summons,  neither  did  he  wish 
to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
Court.  By  a  crafty  plan  he  contrived  to 
evade  the  order  and  yet  keep  up  appear- 
ances. He  directed  'his  coach  to  be  got 
ready,  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and 
showed  a  wonderful  firmness  in  rejecting 
all  their  entreaties  against  the  journey. 
Proceeding  towards  the  barrier  he  was 
met  by  a  wood  merchant,  previously  in- 
structed in  the  part  he  was   required  to 


play,  who  stopped  the  carriage,  beat  the 
postilion,  and  raised  cries  that  the 
people's  friend  was  about  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  large 
crowd  quickly  gathered  upon  the  spot, 
smashed  the  coach,  and  carried  its  occu- 
pant back  to  his  house  in  triumph.  After 
which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
expressing  his  deep  regret  at  being  thus 
forcibly  withheld  from  obeying  her  sum- 
mons. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  Spain, 
very  reluctantly  upon  the  coadjutor's  part, 
who,  with  a  feeling  of  patriotism  seem- 
ingly unknown  to  the  factions,  dreaded 
to  admit  a  foreign  army  into  France. 
These  negotiations  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  upon  the  scene 
of  a  new  actor  —  the  great  Condd  — fresh 
from  victorious  battle-fields.  To  detail 
all  the  events  and  intrigues  of  the  Fronde 
by  no  means  comes  within  the  scope  of 
this  article.  They  present  a  strange 
phantasmagoria  of  shifting  scenes  and 
characters,  in  which  the  parties  are  so  con- 
stantly changing  sides  that  it  is  difficult 
at  times  to  determine  which  is  which. 
Now  there  is  an  Orleans  party,  a  Condd 
party,  a  Parliamentary  party  ;  now  Or- 
leans reconciles  himself  with  the  Court  ; 
then  suddenly  joins  De  Retz's  faction  ; 
then  Condd  arrays  himself  upon  the  side 
of  the  Regent,  but  a  week  afterwards  is 
in  open  rebellion. 

Had  there  been  any  cohesion  in  the 
parties  the  Fronde  might  have  followed 
in  the.  steps  of  the  English  Commons  ; 
Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria  might  have 
been  brought  to  the  block,  and  the  young 
king  deposed  and  held  as  prisoner.  But 
the  Fronde  was  not  made  up  of  one  great 
party,  or  even  of  several  compact  parties 
actuated  by  certain  fixed  objects  ;  but  of 
individual  fragments,  with  no  object 
beyond  self-aggrandisement.  Cond^, 
Beaufort,  Orleans,  De  Retz,  each  strug- 
gled only  for  himself.  All  human  masses 
are  composed  of  selfish  atoms,  but  there 
must  be  some  point  of  contact,  or  they 
crumble  into  dust.  The  genius  of  one 
man  sometimes  suffices  for  the  adhesive 
principle  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Cromwell, 
whose  great  will  bound  together  all  those 
discordant  elements  which  composed  the 
Parliamentary  party  into  one  irresistible 
whole.  But  in  the  F'ronde  there  was  no 
great  man  leader.  Beaufort  was  a  rois- 
tering bully,  who  had  won  popularity  by 
kissing  fishwomen  and  bandying  jests 
with  them  in  their  own  patois;  Condd 
was  a  great  soldier,  and  nothing  more  ; 
Orleans,  one  of  the  weakest,  most  vacil- 
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iting,  and  most  contemptible  of  mankind. 
)e  Retz  was  infinitely  the  greatest  man 
^of    the   party  —  bold,  courageous,  crafty, 
Ear-seeing  ;  but  too  essentially  a  conspira- 
tor, too  much   tainted  with   the  vices  of 
the   age,  too  much  of   a  debauchee,  for 
len  to  yield  wholly  to  him  the   mastery 
>f  their  minds.     Had  he   cast  aside  his 
rices  and  intrigues,  constituted  himself 
;olely  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  held 
iloof  from  nobles  and   Court,  he   might 
lave  become  a  second  Cromwell,  and  the 
rrand    Monarque     might     never     have 
reigned   over   France.     But   he   had  too 
«;reat  a  dread  of  mob  violence  —  it  was 
lis  bete  noir,  that  palsied  him   in  every 
reat  crisis  ;  and  he  would  rather  have 
)een  first  minister  of  France   under  the 
lonarch  than  dictator  over  a  rebel  nation, 
'he   people   soon   understood   this,  and 
little    by   little    he    lost    that    popularity 
rhich  he  had  acquired  at  so  much  cost 
md  labour,  and  which  at  the  commence- 
lent  of  the  rebellion  would  have  carried 
dm  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  power, 
let,  with  all  this,  he  was  the  least  vacil- 
iting,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  man 
best  judgment  of  the  party  of  opposi- 
lon,  and  was  throughout  consistent  in 
►ne  thing  —  hostility  to  Mazarin. 

The    Court   return   to   Paris,  but  very 
Soon  are  obliged  to  quit  it  with  even  less 
lignity    than    before.      The    Prince    de 
"Tonti  and  the  Duke   de   Longueville  se- 
retly  return  to  the  capital ;  upon  which 
Hiere   is    a   mountain    of   intrigue    as    to 
rhether  the  Prince  or  the  Due  d'Elbeuf 
shall  be  generalissimo  of  the  rebel  army. 
^e  Retz  espouses  the  side  of  the  former, 
md   works  with   his    usual   energy   with 
ibels  and  secret  agents  against  the  rival 
:andidates,    throws   handfuls    of    money 
Vom  the  windows  of  the   Hotel  de  Ville, 
pauses  the  beautiful  Duchesses  de  Lon- 
;ueville  and  de  Bouillon  to  appear  to  the 
:rowd,    holding    their    children   in    their 
•ms,   as   a  theatrical   cotip  (fceil.      He 
carries  his  man,  and  the  civil  war  begins, 
lot  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  amidst 
idicule  and  laughter  and  a  grand  ball  at 
le  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  troops  are 
Irawn  up  in  a  square,  and  where  the  steel 
mirasses  of  the  soldiers  mingle  with  the 
silken  robes  of   the  ladies,  swords  with 
ins,  and  trumpets  with  violins. 
There  was  a  burlesque  siege    of   the 
astille,   which   was    still    held  for    the 
ling,  in  which  the  cannon  of  both  parties 
irere  only  charged  with  powder,  and  each 
jave  notice  to  the  other  before  they  fired. 
The  troops,  composed  chiefly  of   citi- 
zens, who  went  out  to  battle  in  shoes  and 


silk  stockings,  preferred  anything  rather 
than  fighting ;  they  were  the  jest  and 
ridicule  of  the  city  ;  a  mere  handful  of  the 
royalists  was  sufficient  to  disperse  a 
whole  troop  of  them  ;  and  when  they 
returned,  crestfallen  and  defeated,  they 
were  hailed  with  shouts  of  derisive  laugh- 
ter by  those  who  had  sent  them  forth. 
After  each  expedition  new  nicknames 
were  found  for  each  division  ;  and  the 
ridiculed  seemed  to  enjoy  the  laugh 
against  themselves  as  much  as  any  one, 
and  this  civil  war  was  regarded  as  a  capi- 
tal joke.  Charenton  had  been  taken  ; 
the  post  was  of  inestimable  value,  as  it 
enabled  constant  supplies  to  be  brought 
into  Paris.  Condd  attacked  and  took  it 
with  three  thousand  men,  while  a  body  of 
ten  thousand,  which  had  been  sent  to 
relieve  it,  looked  on  and  deliberated, 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  inertness  is  the  point  of 
the  joke.  "  Having  held  a  council  of  war 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we  should 
give  battle,"  said  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
"it  was  unanimously  resolved  not  to  do 
so  —  not  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so  many 
burghers  of  Paris  (whose  courage  we 
cannot  sufficiently  praise),  for  fear  of 
making  their  wives  and  children  cry  if 
some  of  them  should  have  been  lost." 

But  this  mockery  and  laughter  were  as 
ghastly  as  the  grinning  of  a  death's  head. 
The  realities  of  that  siege  of  Paris  were 
as  terrible  as  those  which  we  ourselves 
have  so  recently  witnessed.  Ravenous 
hunger  appeasing  itself  up.n  leaves  and 
grass ;  upon  nameless  horrors ;  upon 
dogs,  upon  cats,  rats,  aad  putrid  offal. 
And  the  surrounding  country  fares  no 
better.  Their  homes  destroyed,  the  per- 
secuted peasantry  take  shelter  in  the 
woods  and  caves,  and  dig  the  earth  with 
their  nails,  like  beasts,  in  search  of  roots. 
Wolves  take  possession  of  the  villages 
and  carry  off  women  and  children.  But 
there  are  human  wolves  abroad  yet  more 
savage  ;  a  brutal  soldiery  who  maim  and 
slaughter  in  cold  blood  the  wretched 
unarmed  fugitives,  suffocate  them,  and 
burn  them  alive  in  the  subterraneous 
holes  in  which  they  have  taken  shelter. 
Neither  age  or  sex  can  evoke  pity  from 
them.  Their  enormities  make  jests  for 
their  commanders.  "  My  army,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  "is  the  providence  of 
old  women.  One  day  my  soldiers  found 
in  a  convent  two  old  nuns,  whom,  being 
good  for  nothing  else,  they  made  broth 
of." 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  Spain, 
and   Spanish   troops    entered   France  to 
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assist  the  rebels.  News  came  that  Tu- 
renne,  upon  whose  assistance  the  factions 
depended,  had  been  forsaken  by  his 
troops.  Hunger  argued  with  the  people  ; 
fear  attacked  the  nobles  ;  the  Court  of- 
fered proposals  for  peace,  a  general  scram- 
ble for  terms,  sauve  qui  pent  followed, 
and  a  general  amnesty  was  granted. 

The  only  person  not  named  in  this 
amnesty  was  De  Retz,'  and  that  by  his 
own  choice.  He  knew  that  the  very  bold- 
ness of  such  a  course  would  intimidate 
the  cowardly  minister,  and  be  the  surest 
means  of  retaining  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  who  would  thus  regard  him  as  in- 
dependent of  the  cabals.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  calculations,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  keep  up  an  indirect  communi- 
cation with  the  Queen  by  means  of  certain 
persons  attached  to  her  service. 

Hearing  that  Cond^  was  about  to  wait 
upon  the  royal  family,  who  were  then  at 
Compiegne,  to  solicit  their  return  to  Paris, 
De  Retz  determined  to  be  beforehand 
with  him  and  be  himself  the  conductor 
of  this  important  negotiation.  Accord- 
ingly he  proceeded  to  Compi&gne  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  Queen, 
positively  refusing,  however,  to  any  way 
hold  communication  with  Mazarin.  As 
the  whole  Court  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  poverty,  crown  jewels  in 
pawn,  their  very  clothes  falling  into  rag- 
gedness,  and  as  no  other  chance  of  re- 
plenishing their  funds  presented  itself, 
they  were  fain  to  consent  once  more  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
re-enter  the  capital. 

Fickle  Paris  went  mad  with  delight,  and 
those  who  had  grinned  satyr-like  over 
lampoons  the  day  before,  and  yelled 
"  Death  to  Mazarin  !  "  now  rent  the  air 
with  shouts  of  welcome,  with  blessings, 
and  "  Long  live  Mazarin  !  "  The  grimy 
mob  struggled  to  get  near  his  carriage,  to 
touch  his  hand,  and  fawn  upon  him.  The 
people  of  the  markets,  the  Due  de  Beau- 
fort's fishwomen,  who  had  hitherto  pol- 
luted the  Queen's  name  with  the  vilest 
abuse,  wept,  laughed,  shouted,  almost 
dragged  the  young  king  out  of  his  car- 
riage to  testify  their  love  and  loyalty. 

Faction,  laid  asleep  for  one  night,  woke 
again  fresh  and  vigorous  next  morning. 
There  was  a  Parliamentary  party,  a  De 
Retz  party,  and  a  Condd  party,  and  each 
party  plotted  and  schemed  unceasingly 
to  discredit  the  others  and  to  evoke  popu- 
lar feeling  against  all  except  itself.  A 
sham  attempt  at  assassination  was  got  up  : 
Joly,  a  gentleman  of  Dc  Retz's  party,  was 
fired  at  by  an  assassin  whom  he  himself 


employed  ;  the  bullet  penetrated  the  car- 
riage, and  Joly,  inflicting  a  vyound  up3n 
himself,  cried  out  that  he  was  shot.  All 
Paris  was  in  an  uproar,  and  might  have 
been  deluged  with  blood.  The  Cond^ 
party  retorted  with  a  similar  farce. 

The  Parisians  began  to  scent  out  the 
truth  and  laugh  at  it  as  a  capital  joke, 
giving  to  the  first  story  the  title  of  "  La 
Joliade,"  and  to  the  second  "  La  Joliade 
renforc^e."  There  was  a  trial,  as  great  a 
farce  as  the  accusations,  in  which  the 
most  desperate  swindlers  and  pickpockets 
were  subpoenaed  as  witnesses  against  De 
Retz  and  De  Beaufort.  But  the  farce 
might  at  any  moment  have  lapsed  into  a 
tragedy.  Neither  of  the  leaders,  each 
pretending  fear  of  assassi-nation,  ever 
stirring  abroad  unless  in  the  company  of 
four  or  five  hundred  gentlemen,  thus  hold- 
ing the  city  in  hourly  peril  of  an  emeute. 
Conde's  arrogance  and  insolence  becom- 
ing at  last  totally  unbearable,  the  Court 
proceeded  to  the  bold  measure  of  arresting 
him.  New  combinations  :  De  Retz  and 
Orleans  coalesce  once  more ;  De  Retz 
coquets  with  Mazarin,  and  is  promised  a 
cardinal's  hat.  Wily  Mazarin  strongly 
supports  De  Retz's  nomination  in  public, 
and  privately  urges  every  member  of  the 
council  to  vote  against  it  and  to  beseech 
the  Queen  to  refuse  the  dignity.  It  was 
refused  ;  upon  which  De  Retz  turned  his 
energies  upon  a  general  union  of  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  etfecting  the  release  of 
Condd  and  the  overthrow  of  the  minister. 
More  denunciations,  plottings,  riotings, 
and  the  gates  of  Conde's  prison  were 
thrown  open  without  a  single  condition 
being  imposed  upon  him.  The  mob  lit 
bonfires  to  celebrate  his  release,  as  they 
had  lit  bonfires  to  rejoice  over  his  arrest. 

By-and-by  there  was  a  split  in  the  party 
of  the  Fronde  ;  the  Due  de  Beaufort  and 
Madame  de  Montbazon,  together  with  La 
Rochefoucauld  —  who  always  hated  De 
Retz  —  and  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville, 
attached  themselves  to  the  Prince,  creat- 
ing the  faction  of  "the  new  Fronde." 
Conde,  now  for  a  short  time  'en  rapport 
with  the  Court,  endeavoured  to  win  over 
to  his  party  the  vacillating  Orleans.  De 
Retz,  scenting  danger  in  the  wind,  retired 
from  the  cabals,  shut  himself  up  in  the 
archbishop's  house,  fortified  it,  laid  in  a 
store  of  arms  and  provisions,  turned  one 
of  the  cathedral  towers  into  a  powder^ 
magazine,  and  gathered  about  him  a  large' 
number  of  exiled  English  cavaliers  as 
bodyguard.  Condd  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  renew  his  old  demands,  which  be- 
ing granted  he  proceeded  to  make  others 
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yet  more  exorbitant,  equivalent  indeed  to 
nullifying  the  power  of  the  King  in  the 
provinces    of     Guienne    and     Provence. 
Another  turning  of  the  tables  :  Mazarin, 
perceiving  the   danger   of  the   situation, 
consulted  the   Queen  to  make  overtures 
to  De  Retz,  believing  the  coadjutor  to  be 
less  dangerous  than  the  Prince.     "  Make  ' 
him  a  cardinal,  give   him  my  place,  put , 
him  in  my  apartments,  rather  than  yield  | 
to  the  Prince  the  conditions  he  demands,"  ! 
he  said.  j 

And  so  the   Queen  sent  for  De   Retz, 


captain  of  Conde's  guards  shouted,  "  What 
are  we  about .?  We  shall  have  both  the 
prince  and  the  coadjutor  killed  !  Shame 
upon  him  who  does  not  put  his  sword  into 
the  scabbard  !  "  A  cry  of  "  Vive  le  roi  !  " 
burst  from  .the  crowd,  and  every  sword 
was  sheathed  ;  Champlatreux  rushed  for- 
ward, rescued  De  Retz,  and  overwhelmed 
La  Rochefoucauld  with  scorn. 

Soon  afterwards  Conde  broke  out  into 
open  revolt,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  Guienne.  This  left  De  Retz 
once  more  master  of  the  situation.     He 


and   offered   him    the    post   of   minister,  j  now  began   to  play  a  new  part  — that  of 

lover  of  the  Queen.  The  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse. 
But  it  did  not  prove  a  successful  one. 
Anne  of  Austria  divined  the  motives  and 
outwitted  the  plotters  ;  feigned  to  encour- 
age the  coadjutor's  sighs  and  languishings, 
until  she  persuaded  him  to  suffer  her  to 
take  the  young  king  out  of  the  capital  to 
Fontainebleau. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  civil  war  raged 
fiercely,  and  Conde,  assisted  by  Spain, 
was  daily  gaining  ground.  The  condition 
of  the  country  was  terrible  ;  arts,  sciences, 
and  commerce  were  brought  to  a  stand- 
still ;  the  peasantry,  burned  out  of  their 
homes,  became  mere  bands  of  freebooters, 
robbing  and  murdering  indiscriminately 
the  helpless,  whether  friend  or  foe.  At 
last  the  tide  of  war  rolled  up  even  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  entered  the  suburbs,  and 
in  the  streets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
the  forces  of  Turenne  and  Conde.  The 
fortune  of  the  day  was  against  the  latter. 
Within  the  walls  raged  a  terrible  excite- 
ment ;  soldiers,  officers,  noblemen,  wound- 
ed and  dying,  crawled  up  to  the  gates  and 
implored  to  be  admitted.  Popular  feeling 
began  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  Prince  ; 
fierce  crowds  poured  into  the  palace  of 
the  Luxembourg,  shouting  his  name,  and 
demanding  his  admission  ;  wives,  sisters, 
and  mothers  knelt  weeping  at  the  feet  of 
Orleans,  entreating  him  to  stop  the  car- 
nage ;  his  daughter  joined  in  their  prayers, 
until  she  wrung  from  him  the  order  to 
open  the  gates. 

No  sooner  was  Condd  safe  within  the 
city  than  he  proceeded  to  excite  tumults, 
hoping  thereby  to  make  himself  master  of 
Paris.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1652,  there 
was  to  be  a  general  assembly  held  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  Large  numbers  of  sol- 
diers, variously  disguised,  were  scattered 
among  the  populace  ;  each  one,  as  a  cog- 
nizance, carried  a  bundle  of  straw,  a 
portion  of  which  he  offered  to  every  one 
he  met.     A  few  words  from  Condd  roused 


which  he  declined,  knowing  that  it  would 
have  proved  only  the  shadow  of  power, 
as  he  did  also  all  proposals  to  countenance 
the  open  return  of  Mazarin.  "  But, 
Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  will  oblige  the 
Prince  de  Condd  to  quit  Paris  before 
eight  days  are  over  ;  and  I  will  carry  off 
from  him  the  Due  d'Orieans  before  to- 
morrow night."  The  next  day  the  print- 
ing presses  of  Paris  began  to  shower  forth 
a  torrent  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  ;  and 
criers  and  hawkers  were  bawling  in  every 
street  denunciations  of  the  Prince's  am- 
bition, and  selling  at  the  lowest  possible 
■prices  squibs  and  pasquinades  to  render 
Conde  hateful  and  contemptible  in  the 
people's  eyes.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Queen  went  so  far  as  to  propose  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Prince,  but  that  De 
Retz  firmly  opposed  the  deed. 

Each  party  had  a  hired  mob,  which  was 
always  kept  ready  to  hoot  and  insult  or 
cheer  and  applaud  any  persons  who  might 
be  pointed  out  to  it.  The  Prince  de 
Conti's  mob  hissed  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse  and  her  daughter,  and  drove 
them  through  the  streets.  De  Retz's  mob 
retaliated  upon  De  Conti,  and  forced  him 
to  pass  before  those  ladies,  showing  every 
sign  of  the  deepest  humiliation.  One  day 
the  two  great  parties  met  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  filling  every  part  of  the  building 
with  their  armed  retainers,  and  the  closets 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  High  words 
arose,  and  had  not  the  President  Viole 
and  some  others  thrown  themselves  be- 
tween the  factions  the  hall  would  have 
been  deluged  with  blood.  At  length  the 
two  leaders  were  prevailed  upon  to  dis- 
miss their  armed  attendants.  As  De  Retz 
returned  to  the  chamber  in  which  the 
Parliament  was  sitting  La  Rochefoucauld 
caught  him  between  the  valves  of  the 
folding  doors,  and,  fixing  them  together 
with  an  iron  hook,  called  upon  his  follow- 
ers to  slay  the  Coadjutor.  Another 
moment  and  a  terrible  scene  would  have 
ensued,   when   the   Marquis   de  Crenan, 
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the  already  excited  people  to  fury.  "  The 
hall  is  full  of  Mazarins,  who  are  seeking 
nothing  but  to  retard  matters."  Having 
spoken  thus,  he  went  away.  But  the  words 
spread  like  wildfire  among  the  mob.  A 
rush  is  made  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  ;  the  archers  of  the  Prevot  fire  from 
the  windows  ;  several  persons  are  wound- 
ed ;  the  people  return  the  fire,  mingling 
showers  of  stones  with  the  bullets  ;  a  huge 
pile  of  wood  is  raised  against  the  door ; 
it  is  ignited,  and  the  flames  burst  into  the 
hall ;  horrible  consternation  seizes  upon 
those  within  ;  some  attempt  to  escape  by 
the  lower  windows,  but  they  are  indis- 
criminately butchered.  At  last  the  com- 
panies of  the  Burgher  Guard  put  an  end 
to  the  dreadful  work,  aud  disperse  the 
mob. 

There  was  a  grim  satire  mingled  with 
this  ghastly  event.  The  commotion  was 
directed  against  Mazarin,  but  in  their  mad 
indiscriminate  fury,  the  mob  slaughtered 
far  more  of  his  bitterest  enemies  than 
they  did  of  his  friends  ! 

Vive  la  bagatelle!  The  irrepressible 
Parisians  turned  the  symbol  of  sedition 
into  a  toy  —  a  fashion  ;  it  became  the  rage 
to  wear  bunches  of  straw  in  the  hat,  on 
the  breast,  upon  the  horses'  heads  ;  hats, 
caps,  jewelry,  everything  was  k  la  paille. 
By -and -by  the  partisans  of  the  Court 
adopted  a  piece  of  paper,  and  wherever 
the  two  symbols  met  a  quarrel  ensued. 
Fever  and  famine  devastated  the  city  ; 
England  had  destroyed  the  navy ;  the 
Archduke  had  taken  Gravelines  and  Dun- 
kirk ;  Barcelona,  Catalonia,  and  Casal 
were  lost ;  the  colours  of  Lorraine  were 
common  in  the  streets,  and  the  banners 
of  Spain  floated  over  the  Pont  Neuf ; 
Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Lorrainese  pil- 
laged and  murdered  the  starving  populace. 
"  Better  Mazarin,  anything,  than  this," 
was  the  thought  that  began  to  occur  to 
people's  minds. 

During  this  period  De  Retz's  popularity 
began  to  decline.  While  opposing  Condd, 
he  favored  the  Court  without  favouring 
Mazarin.  In  Condd's  party  he  beheld 
his  old  bete  noir,  mob  rule  ;  in  Mazarin's 
return  to  power,  the  destruction  of  his 
ambitious  hopes.  He  now  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  restore  peace  and  bring 
the  King  back  to  Paris.  Attended  by  a 
large  body  of  ecclesiastics,  of  his  own 
retainers,  and  the  guard  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  —  who  was  growing  weary  of 
faction  and  Condd  —  he  set  forward  for 
Compi^gne,  where  the  King  then  was. 
He  was  most  graciously  received.  The 
Queen  would  gladly  have   consented   to 
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any  conditions,  but  the  wily  Mazarin, 
made  aware  by  his  spies  of  the  state  of 
parties,  counselled  fair  promises  and  de- 
lays. Once  more  his  favorite  motto,  "  I 
and  time,"  prevailed  ;  day  by  day  the  reb- 
els grew  more  disheartened ;  universal 
distrust  and  consternation  seized  upon 
them  ;  Condd  quitted  the  capital  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Spanish  camp,  and  then 
Paris  opened  her  gates  to  the  King  and 
Mazarin,  welcomed  them  with  frantic 
enthusiasm,  and  the  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
although  carried  on  for  some  time  after- 
wards in  the  south,  were  at  an  end  for 
Paris. 

Sentence  of  banishment  was  pro- 
nounced against  all  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  fallen  party  except  De  Retz.  Fully 
appreciating  the  great  abilities  of  the  co- 
adjutor, Anne  of  Austria  was  still  eager 
to  attach  him  to  the  Court  —  to  Mazarin  ; 
but  to  this  last  condition  no  inducements 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  submit.  Find- 
ing him  thus  obdurate  she  resolved  to  be 
rid  of  him  ;  offered  him  the  post  of  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  a  handsome  pension, 
and  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  He  refused  all  these  offers, 
fortified  his  house,  and  filled  it  with  am- 
munition and  soldiers.  On  the  19th  of 
December,  1652,  he  was  induced,  on  a 
promise  of  safe  conduct,  to  enter  the 
Louvre.  As  he  left  the  Queen's  chamber 
he  was  arrested  by  Villequier,  led  to  a 
carriage  filled  with  soldiers,  and  under  a 
large  escort  conducted  to  Vincennes. 
Foolish  people  entertained  fears  of  a 
popular  rising ;  but  the  event  passed 
away  without  even  a  murmur,  except 
from  the  clergy.  The  mob  had  grown 
tired  of  its  idol,  and  cared  not  how  soon 
it  was  broken  down  or  broken  up. 

At  Vincennes  he  was  imprisoned  fif- 
teen months.  A  secret  communication 
was  speedily  opened  with  some  of  his 
friends  outside,  and  several  plans  of  es- 
cape were  arranged  and  failed.  Mazarin 
offered  him  liberty  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  renounce  the  coadjutorship  of 
Paris.  His  uncle  died,  and  the  archbish- 
opric was  taken  possession  of  in  his 
name.  The  church  began  to  rouse  itself 
in  his  behalf,  and  the  nuncio  to  threaten 
censures.  Seven  abbeys  were  offered 
him  as  an  equivalent  to  the  archbishop- 
ric ;  he  feigned  to  consent  to  the  barter, 
and  was  then  removed  from  Vincennes 
to  Nantes,  whence  by-and-by  he  con- 
trived to  escape  in  the  very  sight  of  his 
guards.  He  took  refuge  in  Spain,  and 
thenre  passed  into  Rome.  There,  spite 
of  the  machinations  of  the  French  cardi- 
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^nals,  he  maintained  his  position  with  the 
utmost  dignity,  decided  the  election  of 
Pope  Alexander  the  Seventh,  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  efforts  of  the  Cour  ,  main- 
tained his  grand  vicars  in  the  administra- 
;tion  of  the  diocese  of  Paris. 

After  the  death  of  Mazarin  he  returned 
to  France,  and  from  that  time  his  life  was 
calm  and  uneventful.  In  the  salons  of 
Madame  de  Sevignd,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  a  deep  friendship,  and  who 
,was  never  weary  in  her  letters  of  writing 
rhis  praises,  he  was  surrounded  by  all  that 
iwas  brilliant  and  intellectual  in  French 
society;  and  all  the  noblest  and  most 
[distinguished  paid  him  the  greatest  def- 
■erence,  listening  with  avidity  to  his  ut- 
:terances  and  applauding  them  to  the 
echo.  The  last  portion  of  his  life  was 
passed  at  St.  Mihiel,  in  Lorraine.  He 
had  previously  sold  all  that  he  possessed 
to  pay  the  debts  contracted  in  his  earlier 
years,  which  amounted  to  1,100,000 
crowns  (^230,000).  He  reduced  his  ex- 
penses to  a  bare  sufficiency  for  common 
necessaries,  and  yet  contrived  to  allow 
small  pensions  to  several  old  friends  who 
had  fallen  into  difficulties.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1679,  ^-t  the  age  of  six- 
ty-five. 

Writing  of  his  death  to  Bussy-Rabutin, 
Madame  de  Sevignd  says  :  — 

You  know  how  well  he  deserved  to  be  loved, 
and  how  worthy  he  was  of  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  I  had  been  his  friend  for 
thirty  years  together,  during  which  time  he 
never  failed  to  give  me  tender  marks  of  his 
friendship,  which  was  equally  honourable  and 
delightful  to  me.  No  one  in  the  world  was  of 
so  easy  a  conversation  as  he.  A  continual 
fever  has  taken  from  me,  in  eight  days,  that 
illustrious  friend.  I  am  touched  at  it  to  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

"  More  great  qimlities  are  required  to 
form  a  good  party  chief  than  to  make  an 
emperor  of  the  universeP  In  that  apho- 
rism of  De  Retz  lies  the  secret  of  his 
conduct  —  of  his  Hfe.  To  be  the  leader 
of  a  great  party  was  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  and  to  that  object  his 
ambition  was  limited.  In  that  aphorism, 
again,  lies  the  secret  of  his  failures  —  of 
his  fall.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
faction.  He  was,  in  his  nature,  more 
Italian  than  French.  He  loved  intrigue 
for  intrigue's  sake.  The  mere  sense  of 
treading  its  tortuous  paths  was  a  delight 
to  his  subtle  intellect.  Note  the  relish 
with  which  he  recounts  the  stories  of  his 
attempted  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Mercoeur,  his  secret  alms-giving,  and 
the  other  wily  means  he  employed  to  win 


popularity.  He  loved  to  overreach  the 
cunning,  to  make  puppets  of  the  great, 
and  be  your  only  wire-puller  ;  he  loved  to 
bridle  the  neck  of  the  mass,  and  turn  it 
hither  and  thither,  according  to  his  will. 
His  maxims  are  a  dictionary  of  the  art  of 
faction.  That  art  he  knew  from  its  alpha 
to  its  omega.  He  had  studied  man  upon 
a  chess-board,  and  'had  played  white 
against  black,  or  white  against  red,  until 
he  could  vanquish  his  opponent  in  every 
position  possible  upon  the  board.  But 
his  very  refining  subtlety  prevented  him 
from  achieving  great  things.  He  was  too 
well  versed  in  the  game  of  chances j  he 
had  studied,  and  he  understood  too  well, 
the  minds  of  others  to  have  that  sublime 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  by  which 
alone  men  rise  to  the  sovereignty  of  their 
race.  He  lacked  the  genius  for  combi- 
nation. He  studied  all  things  in  detail ; 
his  calculations  were  founded  upon  the 
probable  acts  of  the  units  of  a  party, 
rather  than  upon  the  combined  action, 
the  impetus  which  might  be  given  to  a 
people.  He  never  drew  the  sword  with- 
out holding  fast  the  scabbard,  never  ad- 
vanced without  first  securing  a  retreat. 
Throughout  all  the  conspiracies  of  the 
Fronde  he  never  wholly  broke  with  the 
Queen,  not  even  when,  by  his  own  re- 
quest, his  name  was  omitted  from  the 
general  amnesty.  He  did  not  aspire  to 
be  a  Cromwell ;  he  had  too  great  a  dread 
of  anarchy  —  of  the  mob.  To  exile  Ma- 
zarin, to  succeed  him  as  Governor  of  the 
King  and  dictator  over  the  Queen,  was, 
perhaps,  the  ultimate  object  of  all  his 
plots.  He  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
applause  and  popularity,  for  being  in 
men's  mouths.  He  possessed  the  daring 
courage  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  was  a 
cynic,  a  sceptic,  and  a  sensualist.  Nev- 
er was  man  more  unfit  to  be  a  priest ; 
and  as  in  his  youth  he  plunged  into  every 
immoral  excess,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
from  the  hated  profession,  one  might  im- 
agine that  he  pursued  the  same  course  in 
his  maturity  to  testify  his  disgust  against 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
power  and  attainment,  with  a  heart  op- 
posed to  crime,  accessible  to  the  noblest 
sentiments.  In  an  age  of  assassination 
he  refused  to  countenance  the  murder  of 
his  foe.  In  his  ideas  of  government  he 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  with 
less  innate  turbulence  of  disposition 
might  have  made  a  just  and  far-seeing 
statesman.  "  He  was  out  of  place  in  a 
monarchy,"  says  a  French  writer.  "  and 
scarcely  possessed  the  qualities  necessa- 
ry for  a  republic." 
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The  strangest  part  of  his  history  is  that 
of  his  latter  years  :  calm,  peaceful,  rever- 
ent ;  a  serene  sunset  after  a  day  of  tem- 
pest. 

As  a  writer  his  fame  rests  upon  the 
"  Memoirs,"  a  most  striking  and  brilliant 
work.  His  narrative  is  full  of  verve,  of 
originality,  of  dazzling  wit.  It  has  some- 
times the  fire  of  the  drama  or  the  ro- 
mance, more  frequently  the  piquancy  of 
comedy.  It  embraces  every  variety  of 
style,  and  passes  from  grave  to  gay  and 
from  gay  to  grave  with  wonderful  facility. 
"  He  had  a  mixture  of  the  genius  of  Mo- 
li^re  and  Bossuet."  No  one  ever  used 
ridicule  to  better  advantage  against  his 
enemies  ;  no  one  has  ever  explained  com- 
plicated affairs  more  clearly  ;  no  writer 
has  more  eloquence  and  impetuosity. 
His  portraits  are  as  vivid  as  those  of  St. 
Simon,  and  more  impartial ;  a  few  strokes 
of  his  pen  make  the  dead  live  again. 
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chapter  xxx. 
"I'll  manage  it." 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  Sir  Stephen  wished  to  avoid, 
it  was  the  interference,  the  hindrance, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  small  oppo- 
sitions, which  his  mother  would  be  cer- 
tain to  inflict  upon  him  if  she  were  with- 
in reach  of  Pamphillon,  or  near  any  one 
whom  her  words  or  wishes  could  at  all 
influence. 

"  It  would  be  one  constant  scene," 
Sir  Stephen  said,  as  he  recalled  to  him- 
self what  she  had  §aid  about  leaving 
Combe.  "  I  expect  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wish  to  leave  here  is  the  wish  to 
be  where  she  can  send  for  Holmes,  get 
hold  of  Bradstock,  and  try  to  talk  them 
over  into  offering  me  every  kind  of  op- 
position. I  must  put  a  stop  to  this  by 
taking  matters  at  once  into  my  own 
hands.     When  the  place  is  irretrievably 

fone,  she  will  come  round."  These  re- 
ections  arose  out  of  the  sudden  de- 
cision he  had  taken  to  go  to  town  at 
once. 

"  She  would  not  leave  here,"  he 
thought,  "during  my  absence,  and  this 
matter  about  Despard  will  put  her  off 
the  right. scent.  She  will  suppose  I  have 
gone  to  make  these  inquiries.  As  much 
as  is  possible  I  desire  to  spare  her,  poor 


soul !  but  part  with  the  place  I  must, 
and  that  it  should  be  made  harder  by  her 
continual  entreaties,  threats,  and  argu- 
ments, is  more  than  just  at  present  I  can 
stand." 

So  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
his  mother.  Sir  Stephen  was  on  his  way 
to  Sharrows,  with  the  intention  of  asking 
Captain  Carthew  to  lend  an  eye  to  vari- 
ous matters  of  business  while  he  was 
absent. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "  it  will  be  as 
well  not  to  say  anything  to  Katherine 
about  Despard  until  I  return.  I  shall 
certainly  mention  the  matter  to  Holmes, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  silence,  is  very  proba- 
bly in  entire  possession  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  he  may  be  able  to  give  me  the 
details,  so  that  everything  is  plain  and 
clear  to  the  young  fellow.  I  hate  any- 
thing to  seem  doubtful.  Of  course  I 
know  that  everything  must  be  right,  still 
I  want  to  see  it  all  straight  before  me  ; 
besides  which  it  will  only  appear  right 
that  directly  I  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  I  looked  into  the 
whole  affair  for  myself." 

Just  at  this  point  he  came  suddenly 
upon  Joe. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Sir  Stephen, 
"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  ;  what  are 
you  about  }  " 

"  Nothin'  in  partickler,  sir.  I  was  only 
just  pokin'  about." 

"  Then  come  on  to  Sharrows  with  me. 
I  am  going  to  London  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  Captain  will  look  after  things  while 
I  am  absent ;  so  you  must  go  to  him  for 
orders." 

Joe  touched  his  hat  in  acquiescence, 
and,  dropping  a  little  behind,  he  followed 
for  some  distance  in  silence,  then  by  a 
step  bringing  himself  nearer,  he  said, — 

"  I  was  at  Winkle  last  evenin',  sir ; 
I  took'd  Miss  Hero  some  of  her  things." 

"  Oh  !  and  how  was  she  ?  " 

"  Not  like  herself  by  a  brave  bit ;  I 
can't  make  it  out,  sir,  for.'tain't  like  Miss 
Hero  to  be  wished  and  moody-hearted, 
and  as  for  up  there  "  —  and  Joe  gave  the 
jerk  by  which  he  usually  inferred,  with- 
out mentioning,  Betsey — "'tis  look  out 
for  squalls,  and  no  mistake.  I  reckon 
her  can't  help  it  tho'.  Why,  if  anythink 
was  to  go  amiss  with  Miss  Hero,  sir, 
mark  my  words,  but  Betsey  'ed  niver  git 
up  steam  again,"  and  Joe,  shaking  his 
head  over  such  a  melancholy  sequel,  re- 
lapsed again  into  silence. 

Close  by  Sharrows  gate  they  met  the 
Captain,  who  willingly  assented  to  Sir 
Stephen's  request,  and  he  added,  — 


^^  "  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  drop 
in  upon  the  ladies  each  day  to  see  that 
all  is  going  on  square  up  there." 

"Yes,  do,"  said  Sir  Stephen;  "my 
poor  mother  takes  this  parting  with  Pam- 
phillon  dreadfully  to  heart." 

"  Poor  soul !  well,  I'll  try  and  cheer 
her  up  a  bit,  and  I'll  send  Hero  to  see 
her  ;  she's  a  capital  hand  when  anything 
goes  wrong  with  people." 

"  I  have  a  note  of  invitation  from  my 
mother  to  Miss  Carthew,  which  I  in- 
tended taking  to  Winkle  this  afternoon. 
I  wonder  if  I  have  time  to  go  there  be- 
fore I  start  for  Dockmouth  ?  " 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  if  you  are  to  catch  the.  five- 
o'clock  train." 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  deliver  a  message 
from  me  to  her,  and  say  that  I  had  this 
note  to  deliver  when  this  summons  to 
town  came,  and  that  I  was  very  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  her  with  you  on 
Sunday." 

•'  ril  tell  her,"  laughed  the  Captain. 
"Bless  her  heart,  I'd  sooner  have  my 
grog  stopped  than  that  she  should  be 
from  home,  and  that  she  knows,  the 
young  monkey.  What  do  you  say  to  me 
seeing  you  as  far  as  Dockmouth  1  I've 
nothing  to  do." 

"Just  the  thing  I  wanted.  Will  you 
meet  me  at  the  Hard  ? " 

"  All  right ;  two  o'clock,  remember.  It 
won't  do  to  start  later." 

After  they  had  parted  Sir  Stephen  re- 
turned to  the  house,  to  tell  Katherine,  if 
possible,  of  his  sudden  journey.  He 
found  her  writing  letters,  and  to  his  in- 
quiry about  his  mother,  she  said  — 

"  Have  you  been  talking  to  aunt  ?  she 
was  very  well  this  morning,  but  when  I 
went  to  her,  she  did  not  even  open  the 
door,  but  said  she  felt  a  very  bad  head- 
ache coming  on,  and  she  wished  to  be  left 
quite  quiet." 

"  I  expected  as  much,"  Sir  Stephen 
said;  "she  got  very  much  excited  in  a 
conversation  we  had,  and  ended  by  ^de- 
claring she  would  return  to  London  at 
once." 

"  Oh  !  that  would  be  a  pity  ;  but  per- 
haps she  did  not  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  saw  her  so 
put  out,  and  in  consequence  I  am  going 
to  London  myself." 

Katherine's  face  changed. 

"  Only  for  a  few  days  ;  and  before  I 
go  I  want  to  say  something  to  you, 
which  you  must  not  take  amiss  because 
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I  do  not  fully  explain  it.     I  intend  doing 
so  on  my  return." 

I  Mrs.  Labouchere  looked  at  him  in- 
quirin2:ly,  and  in  rather  an  awkward 
manner,  Sir  Stephen  blurted  out  — 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  get  too  intimate 
with  Mr.  Despard." 

Katherine  felt  her  face  crimson,  but 
she  did  not  look  away.  "  Surely,"  she 
thought,  "  Stephen  can  never  think  me 
capable  of  such  a  thing." 

"  I  see  you  do  not  understand  me,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  that  you  should," 
he  continued  ;  "mother  may  say  some- 
thing which  will  enlighten  you,  but  "  — 
and  there  he  stopped,  then  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  he  added,  "perhaps  it 
would  have  been  wiser,  as  I  don't  want 
to  say  all,  to  have  said  nothing  ;  but  sit- 
uated together  as  we  are,  I  cannot  bear 
to  incur  a  risk,  and  I  think  you  know  me 
well  enough  to  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  ;  shall  I  refuse  to  see  Mr. 
Despard  }  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  don't  want  you  to  alter 
your  manner  to  him,  but  —  well,  I  fan- 
cied this  morning  that  his  was  perhaps 
rather  more  familiar  to  you,  and  until 
you  know  what  I  want  to  tell  you,  I  can- 
not have  you  subjected  to  that  —  it  is 
about  myself,  not  reflecting  in  any  way 
upon  him." 

"  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  wish." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  giving 
her  hand  a  little  shake  ;  "  I  can  always 
rely  on  your  good  sense.  I  wish  all 
women  were  hke  you,  Katherine.  Now," 
he  went  on,  "  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to 
take  care  of  yourself  and  mother.  I 
shall  be  back  on  Saturday  at  the  latest. 
She  does  not  know  I  am  going,  so  you 
must  tell  her  and  manage  to  pacify  her 
as  you  only  know  how.  Say  I  wanted  to 
look  into  something  about  which  I  hope 
she  will  speak  to  you  ;  she  will  under- 
stand." 

"  I'll  manage  it,"  Katherine  said  cheer- 
fully ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  given  Fen- 
ton  his  orders,  he  found  luncheon  on  the 
table.  When  it  was  time  for  him  to  start, 
he  said  — 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  'good-by; ' 
if  she  asks  I'll  say  I  am  going  to  Dock- 
mouth," and  he  ran  upstairs,  and  knock- 
ing quietly  at  the  door,  said,  "  Mother," 
no  answer,  "  Mother,"  he  repeated, 
"  good-by,"  but  he  received  no  reply,  so 
after  waiting  a  minute  longer,  he  stole 
softly  down,  saying  he  supposed  she  was 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 


PRESENTIMENTS   AND   CERTAINTIES. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Mrs. 
Prescott's  maid  came  to  say  that  her  mis- 
tress felt  better,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  Mrs.  Labouchere.  "  Say  I  will  be 
with  her  in  a  few  minutes,"  Katherine 
said  closing  the  book  which  lay  open  be- 
fore her,  though  she  had  been  so  en- 
grossed in  her  own  reflections  that  scarce 
a  page  of  it  had  she  turned.  On  going 
upstairs,  she  found  Mrs.  Prescott  sitting 
by  the  fire,  which  the  autumnal  evenings 
began  to  make  necessary. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are 
able  to  get  up,  aunt,  and  you  have  been 
having  some  tea  ?  that  is  right,  you  will 
soon  feel  better." 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  dining 
alone,  Katey.    Why,  where  is  Stephen  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  being  alone,  now 
and  then,"  Mrs.  Labouchere  said,  wish- 
ing for  the  present  to  avoid  answering 
the  last  question.  "  Davis  said  she 
thought  you  wanted  to  be  left  quiet,  so  I 
did  not  bother  you  about  dinner." 

"How  odd  Stephen  is!"  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott said  in  a  vexed  tone.  "  I  suppose  he 
is  stopping  at  these  Joslyns,  a  horrid  wild 
rocky  place,  worse  than  this.  I  do  hope 
he  will  not  stay  late  and  come  back  in  a 
boat  ;  I  expect  if  he  remains  here,  he 
will  be  brought  home  drowned  some  of 
these  days." 

"  Nonsense,"  Katherine  said  with  a 
laugh,  "  the  boatmen  all  know  the  coast, 
and  Stephen  is  not  Hke  a  reckless  boy, 
aunt." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  I  shall  never  rest  until 
I  am  away  from  here.  I  have  taken  a 
disHke  to  the  house,  and  the  people,  and 
the  country.  I  feel  it  does  not  agree 
with  me,  my  spirits  are  wretched.  I  could 
sit  and  cry  from  morning  until  night." 

"  But  why  ?  you  seemed  so  well  at 
first  ^ " 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  the  air  must  be  too 
strong,  it  over-excites  my  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  then  I  suffer  from  the  reaction. 
I  have  told  Stephen  that  I  cannot  re- 
main, and  I  think  he  is  vexed  with  me 
about  it.     Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  fancy  he  thought  you  meant 
it,"  Katherine  said,  wondering  how  she 
should  tell  her  aunt  that  Stephen  had 
gone  to  London.  She  is  certain  to  de- 
clare that  she  has  a  presentiment,  because 
she  did  not  say  good-by  to  him,  she 
thought. 

"  I  do  mean  it,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott, 
firmly.     "  1  believe,  if  I  were  to  remain,  I 


should  have  a  serious  illness.  You  have 
no  idea  how  shaken  my  nerves  feel  ;  for 
instance,  of  course  I  know  that  Stephen 
is  most  likely  safe  and  perfectly  secure 
from  danger,  yet  every  sound  runs 
through  me  with  a  sort  of  dread  that 
something  has  happened." 

"  Oh  !  dear,"  thought  Katherine,  "  this 
makes  my  communication  a  pleasing 
prospect.  I  had  better  get  it  over  with- 
out more  delay." 

So  rising  at  this  last  speech,  Mrs.  La- 
bouchere took  hold  of  her  aunt's  hand, 
saying  with  a  little  laugh,  — 

"  What  a  silly  old  auntie  it  is  !  Well, 
make  your  mind  perfectly  easy,  for  your 
son  is  no  more  likely  to  get  into  a  boat  to- 
night than  we  are  ;  he  is  on  Urra  firjna, 
and  will  remain  there,  for  many  days  to 
come." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Prescott,  sharp- 
ly- 

"  What,  not  satisfied  ! "  exclaimed  her 
niece,  "well,  I  will  tell  you  why.  This 
afternoon  he  came  up  to  your  room." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  did,  and  I  did  not  an- 
swer him." 

"  You  heard  him  then  ? " 

"  I  heard  him  call  me,  and  then  say 
good-by." 

"  Yes,  he  was  going  to  Dockmouth." 

"  To  Dockmouth  !  How  was  I  to 
know  he  was  going  to  Dockmouth?  I 
fancied  he  was  going  to  take  my  note  to 
Miss  Carthew.  What  did  he  want  at 
Dockmouth  ?  " 

"  He  said  I  was  to  tell  you  —  he 
thought  you  were  asleep  —  that  he  has 
left  by  the  evening  express  for  London." 

"  London  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott. 
"  London,"  then  letting  her  head  fall  for- 
ward on  her  arms  which  were  leaned 
upon  the  table,  she  groaned  out,  "  Kath- 
erine—  Katherine  —  Katherine." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  listen  ;  he  told  me  to 
tell  you  that  he  had  only  gone  to  see 
Holmes,  regarding  something  which  he 
wished  you  to  speak  to  me  about." 

But  Mrs.  Prescott  seemed  only  the 
more  distressed  ;  standing  suddenly  up, 
-he  clasped  her  hands  together, — 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  how  shall  I 
act  ?  Oh  !  Katherine,  we  are  ruined, 
ruined." 

"  Is  it  about  Pamphillon,  aunt  1 "  asked 
Mrs.  Labouchere,  frightened  at  her  ex- 
citement. 

Mrs.  Prescott  did  not  seem  to  hear  her. 

"Aunt,  do  speak.  Tell  me,  what  are 
you  so  troubled  about  ?  " 

"  Oh  Katey,  you'll  know  too  soon, 
'  every  one  will  know.     My  God,  they  may 
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mt  me  in  prison,  in  prison — prison," 
^nd  she  sank  back  choked  by  convulsive 
fsobs. 

Katherine  turned  towards  the  door,  but 
!Mrs.  Prescott  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

No,   no,   let    nobody   see    me,"   she 

icried,    "  not   for   the    world.     Katherine, 

^my  child,  bear  with  me.     Help  me,  my 

)oor  brain  is  gone.     I  seem  mad  ;  "  and 

>he  sank  down  helpless,  but  not  sense- 

[iess,  at  Mrs.  Labouchere's  feet. 

"  My  dear,  dear  aunt,"  was  all  Kather- 
ine could  say,  her  tears  falling  fast  from 
|sympathy,  to  see  the  agony  betrayed  in 
"^  Trs.  Prescott's  ashen  face  and  quivering 
imbs ;   and,   unable    to   console    her   by 
wrds,  she  gave  her  the   mute   caresses 
^hich  were  more  soothing. 

Katey,"  Mrs.  Prescott  said  in  a  whis- 
)er,  "help  me  to  rise  !  Yes,  that  will  do. 
'11  sit  down  here,  and  come  you  near  me. 
must  tell  you  everything.  Oh  !  if  I 
lad  but  told  Stephen  !  had  but  told  him 
'le  truth  !     Let  me  see  —  wait." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  sat  down,  putting  her 
irm  around  her  aunt ;  but,  with  no  trace 
)f  her  usual  gentleness,  Mrs.  Prescott 
)ushed  her  away,  and  sat  silently  rocking 
lerself  so  and  fro. 

You're   sure   he   is  gone,  Katherine. 

Jomething  may  have  kept  him  at  Dock- 

louth,"  and  she  started  up  as  if  to  follow 

lim. 

"  Pie  is  not  at  Dockmouth,  aunt.     Fen- 

|ton  has  returned.     He  went  with  him  to 

»the  station." 

Then  we  are  lost,  Katherine,"  and 
she  dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper ; 
^Stephen  is  not  the  owner  of  Pamphil- 
lon." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  felt  her  heart  bound 
rith  relief. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  if  it  is  only  the  sale  of 
*amphillon,  do  not  so  distress  yourself, 
[f  Stephen  is  bent  upon  selling  it,  it  is 
>f  no  use  offering  further  opposition." 

"  But  he   cannot  sell  it  ;  he  must  not 
sell  it.     It  is  not  his." 
"  Not  his  .? " 

"  No.     Stephen  was    robbed   and    de- 
rauded  by  his  uncle.     Bernard  Prescott 
left  a  son,  the  offspring  of  a  low,  vile  wo- 
lan  whom  he  had  made  his  wife." 
Katherine  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  pain. 
"And  Stephen?"  she  said. 
"  Never  heard  of  him.     Until  we  came 
Ihere  he  knew  no  more  of  his  existence 
Khan   you   do,   Katherine.      Here    he    by 
[chance  discovered  it,  and  I  told  him  he 
iras  his  uncle's  natural  son  and  he  be- 
lieved me." 

"  Who  —  who  is.  it,  aunt  ? " 
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"  The  young  man  they  call  Despard." 

"  Despard  !  "  echoed  Mrs.  Labouchere, 
and  unable  to  ask  more,  she  sat  gazing 
into  her  aunt's  face  with  her  eyes  filled 
with  horror  and  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  Katherine  !  do  you  wonder  now 
at  my  hating  this  place  ?  A  sword 
seemed  to  pierce  my  heart  every  time  I 
looked  upon  that  unfortunate  Despard  ; 
if  I  had  known  he  was  here  I  would 
never  have  come.  But  I  was  to  be  pun- 
ished ;  my  sin  was  to  find  me  out." 

"  Then  how  long  have  you  known  it, 
aunt  ?     How  came  you  to  discover  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Katey  !  don't  ask  me  :  only  help 
me  ;  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Stephen 
will  go  to  Holmes,  put  him  on  the  right 
track,  and  we  shall  be  beggared  and  dis- 
graced. Oh  !  this  is  a  cruel  world,  glad 
and  quick  to  condemn,  and  what  will 
they  not  say  ?  But  no  one  can  breathe 
a  word  against  Stephen.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  jnst  inheritance,  we  never 
could  have  kept  the  one  they  had  tried  to 
defraud  him  of.  Where  would  Pamphil- 
lon  be  now,  if  I  had  not  striven  and 
starved  myself  to  keep  it ;  and  this  young 
man,  instead  of  being  happy  and'  con- 
tented, would  be  hampered  and  tied  down 
by  a  title  which  would  only  be  a  burden 
to  him." 

"  How  much  of  this  does  he  know  ?  " 
Katherine  asked,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  matter. 

"  Nothing.  He  fancies  he  is  Mr.  Des- 
pard's  adopted  son.  His  aunt  believes 
him  to  be  Sir  Bernard's  natural  son,  but 
even  that  much  she  would  never  have 
told  him  withoui  our  consent ;  but  from 
the  moment  Stephen  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  thing,  he  did  nothing  but  upbraid  me 
for  my  sHence,  insist  on  telling  the  young 
man  himself,  and  declare  that  as  his  uncle 
evidently  intended  for  him  the  fortune  he 
lost,  we  ought  to  do  all  in  our  power  for 
him." 

"And  why  did  not  Stephen  tell  him  ?" 

"  He  is  waiting  until  he  has  sold  Pam- 
phillon,  so  that  he  may  give  him  some 
money  he  is  in  want  of,  and  offer  him  an 
annual  sum.  I  did  not  oppose  that,  but 
I  wanted  no  one  to  know.  Even  when 
Stephen  said  he  would  have  you  told,  I 
refused  to  tell  you.  Oh !  how  short- 
sighted I  was  !  Why  did  I  not  tell  the 
truth  then  ?     We  might  have  escaped." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  did  not  answer ;  she 
was  trying  to  think  over  and  realize  their 
position.  Suddenly  she  was  startled  by 
her  aunt's  returning  excitement.  She 
walked  about  the  room  uttering  discon- 
nected sentences,  upbraided  herself  for 
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the  denial  she  had  given  her  son,  called 
upon  her  niece  to  help  her,  until  Kather- 
ine  felt,  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  she 
must  at  once  assume  the  control  she  had 
always  possessed  over  her  aunt  ;  so  ris- 
ing up,  she  took  hold  of  Mrs.  Prescott, 
saying  — 

"  Aunt,  sit  down.  No,  it  is  of  no  use 
pushing  me  away.  For  Stephen's  sake 
you  must  listen  to  reason.  If  there  is 
any  way  of  shielding  him  from  what  he 
would  feel  far  more  than  the  loss  of  the 
estate  or  the  title,  it  must  be  done,  and 
whatever  is  done  must  be  done  at  once. 
Now  try  and  quiet  yourself,  and  endeav- 
our to  tell  me  the  whole  story.  Don't 
say  you  cannot"  —  for  Mrs.  Prescott 
had  exclaimed  it  would  kill  her —  "  for  a 
long  time  you  seem  to  have  kept  it  secret, 
but  now  you  have  begun  to  speak  you 
must  keep  nothing  back.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  if  I  started  to-morrow  I 
might  in  some  way  put  a  stop  to  the 
search,  or  perhaps  prevent  it  altogether. 
Something  may  detain  Stephen.  Holmes 
may  be  out  of  town,  a  dozen  things  may 
prove  obstacles  to  his  making  this  com- 
munication." 

Mrs.  Prescott  threw  her  arms  round 
her  niece's  neck. 

"  Oh,  Katey,  if  we  could  but  stop  him. 
I  should  feel  safe  if  that  man  did  not 
know  ;  he  has  a  way  of  asking  questions 
and  ferreting  into  things,  which  I  feel 
would  make  me  betray  myself  without 
knowing  it." 

"  Very  well.  Now  you  see  how  im- 
portant it  is,  that  you  tell  me  all  as  nearly 
as  you  can  ;  then  we  may  protect  you 
from  this.  Have  no  fear,  aunt ;  with 
Stephen  at  your  side  it  shall  go  hard  if 
any  ill  come  near  you,"  and  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  the 
poor  distracted  head,  and  after  a  minute's 
pause  she  felt  that  tears  were  raining  from 
the  hot,  dry  eyes,  and  she  was  certain 
that  now  she  should  hear  all  her  aunt  had 
to  tell. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mrs.  Prescott 
was  sufficiently  composed  and  collected 
to  commence.  After  her  tears  had 
ceased  she  sat  silent,  turning  the  eye  of 
memory  inward  upon  the  past.  Kather- 
ine,  by  her  side,  neither  spoke  nor  stir- 
red, and  at  length,  to  her  great  relief, 
Mrs.  Prescott  began  — 

"  Bernard  Prescott,  as  you  know,  died 
very  suddenly.  He  was  taken  ill  while  I 
was  with  your  father  in  Scotland,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  get  to  Pamphillon 
he  was  gone.  Those  about  him  said 
what  a  pity  it  was    he  would  not  let  me 


be  summoned  before,  but  he  put  it  off 
until  he  could  no  longer  forbid  it,  and  he 
had  been  two  days  dead  when  I  reached 
him.  Every  one  knew  that  Stephen  was 
his  successor,  and  therefore  I,  as  his  nat- 
ural guardian,  at  once  tcok  possession 
of  everything.  The  keys  were  delivered 
up  to  me,  and  all  the  people  looked  to  me 
for  orders  and  directions.  Mr.  Holmes 
came  down  the  same  evening,  and  to- 
gether we  looked  over  the  few  papers  left. 
There  was  no  will,  and  until  old  John 
told  us  that  after  his  first  fit  or  faint,  Sir 
Bernard  had  made  him  destroy  '  a  sight 
of  parchments,'  Mr.  Holmes  seemed 
much  surprised  at  the  absence  of  letters 
and  papers.  In  the  drawer  of  his  private 
secretaire  we  found  a  packet  directed  to 
me,  which  I  opened.  It  contained  some 
letters  I  had  written  to  him  years  before, 
a  hkeness  given  then,  and  a  sealed  letter, 
on  which  was  put,  '  Read  this  when 
alone.' " 

"  Had  he  not  made  you  an  offer  before 
Stephen's  father  did  ?  "  Mrs.  Labouchere 
asked. 

"  Yes,  and  I  fancied  it  was  about  those 
days  he  had  written  ;  so  I  put  the  letter 
in  my  pocket,  and  we  continued  our 
search.  During  it  Mr.  Holmes  asked 
me  if  I  had  ever  heard  mention  made  of 
any  discreditable  connection  which  Sir 
Bernard  had  formed.  I  told  him  no,  and 
he  said,  '  There  was  something  of  the 
sort  some  years  ago  :  but  the  woman  is 
dead,  and  so,  I  suppose,  is  the  child. 
There  was  a  child,  at  least  so  I  think.'  I 
did  hot  ask  any  questions — it  was  not 
a  time  to  do  so ;  and  not  seeing  the 
cause  for  Holmes's  anxiety  about  the 
papers,  I  pleaded  the  fatigue  I  had  un- 
dergone, and  went  to  my  room.  Bernard 
Prescott  was  a  very  odd  man,  not  one  to 
inspire  any  personal  regard,  and,  beyond 
a  natural  feeling  of  regret,  I  felt  nothing 
at  his  death  which  could  be  called  sor- 
row. Oh  the  contrary  my  love  for  my 
boy  made  me  happy  to  know  that  he  was 
owner  of  the  patrimony  I  had  often 
sighed  to  see  him  the  undoubted  heir  to  ; 
for  Bernard  was  a  man  in  his  prime,  who 
might  live  to  be  old,  and  then  perhaps 
marry.  Doubt  was  at  an  end  now.  I  had 
had  during  my  married  life  many  more 
troubles  than  the  world  knew  of  ;  but  the 
mother  of  Sir  Stephen  Prescott  could 
afford,  in  this  unexpected  fulfilment  of 
her  hopes,  to  forget  past  disappointments. 
All  at  once  I  thought  of  my  letter,  and, 
taking  it  out,  I  sat  down  before  the  fire 
to  read  it.  So  sure  did  I  feel  as  to  its 
contents  that,  first  of   all,  I  took  out  the 
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f^ikeness,    and    examined    that.     I    even 
looked  at  myself  in  the  glass  to  see  was  I 
much   altered  ;    then    I  looked  over  the 
girlish  effusions,  written  when    I  was  not 
more    than     sixteen    or     seventeen.      I 
thought  of    Bernard   more  tenderly,  be- 
cause of  his  love  for  me,  and  remember- 
ing that  he  was  now  lying  in  his   distant 
chamber  still  and   cold,  and  that   I    had 
forever  lost  this  faithful,  enduring  love,  I 
shed  the  first  real  tears  of  sorrow  for  him. 
(.A  shiver,    too,  ran   through  me    at    the 
rthought  of  being  in  the  house  of  .death,  a 
^vague  fear  at  being  alone,  and  with  it  the 
iesire  to  get  into  bed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
)le;  so  hastily  opening  the  letter,  I  read, 
Fit  through  —  and  through  —  and  through 
until  I  had    no  need  to  look    at    the 
Iwords,  so  stamped  were  they  on  my  heart 
md  brain.     Whether  I  sat  for  only  a  few 
fcininutes  or  an  hour  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  all 
fof  a  sudden,  a  flame  seemed  to  fill  the 
Iroom  —  my  hand  was  empty,  and  I  knew 
(I  had  destroyed  it." 

"  Destroyed  what,  aunt  .-*  " 
"The  —  the — his  certificate  of  mar- 
lage.  The  woman  was  called  Matilda 
"^illiams,  and  they  were  married  at  Hat- 
ield.  I  have  never  forgotten  that.  Often 
^hen  I  am  ill  I  get  no  rest,  because  I 
:eep  repeating  those  names  over  and 
►ver  again." 

Was  there  no  word  of    explanation, 
then  ?  "  said  Katherine,  fearing  she  was 
irandering  away  from  the  subject. 
'  "  Oh,  yes.     He  wrote  to  tell  me   that, 
i  in  a  moment  of  madness,  to  which  my  mar- 
triage  drove  him,  he  had  allowed  this  wo- 
[man  to  cajole  him  into  a  marriage,  that 
(he  had  a  son,  whom,  for  Stephen's  sake, 
[he   would  fain  disown.     But   though   he 
fhad  made  away  with  every  other  trace  of 
"lis  guilty  folly,  he  said  he  could  not  de- 
itroy  this,  and  by  a  crime  cut  himself  off 
rom  me  forever.     Therefore,  he  had  en- 
:losed  it  to  me  —  enclosed  it  to   me,  a 
(weak,    helpless    woman,    who    had    not 
strength  to  resist  such  a  temptation." 

And  her  sobs  broke  forth  again,  and 

»er  remorse    and    accusations    made    it 

Impossible  for  Mrs.  Labouchere  to  bring 

[her  back  to  anything  like  a  settled  detail. 

■She  managed  to  draw  from  her,  how  she 

pknew  who  the  child  was  with,  Mr.  Des- 

[pard's  offer,  and  that  he  had  finally  taken 

[entire  charge  of   him  ;  but  Mrs.  Prescott 

_  iTOuld  only  just  answer  the  question  put 

Fto  her,  and  then  return   at  once   to   her 

^fears,  her  self-reproaches,  and  her  agony 

of  dread  lest  Stephen   should  suffer  for 

her   guilt.     Her   excitement    became    so 

paintul,    that    Mrs.    Labouchere    wisely 


forbore  to  ask  more,  fearing  an  attack  of 
illness  might  come  on,  and  she  be  pre- 
vented following  Stephen,  which  the  next 
morning  she  was  determined  upon  doing. 
This  she  told  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  who  at 
once  promised  she  would  be  quiet  ;  do 
anything,  take  anything,  if  Katherine 
would  but  say  she  would  go  to  London, 
and  start  as  early  as  possible. 

"  I  will  give  you  my  word,  aunt,  to 
have  no  delay." 

And  this  assurance  seeming  to  calm 
Mrs.  Prescott  more  than  entreaties  or 
remonstrances,  she  became  at  once  busy 
about  how  Mrs.  Labouchere  had  best 
act  ?  where  she  would  go  ?  what  she 
would  do  ?  until,  everything  settled,  she 
took  the  composing  draught  her  niece 
gave  her,  and  Katherine,  sitting  quietly 
down,  tried  to  realize  all  her  aunt  had 
just  told  her.  But  the  excitement  and 
amazement  had  been  too  much ;  she 
could  not  think  —  she  could  only  keep 
repeating  "  Stephen,  Stephen." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
"if   I   COULD   SAY  YES." 

In  her  anxiety  to  begin  her  journey, 
Mrs.  Laboucliere  was  ready  to  start  a 
good  hour  before  it  was  time  to  leave  the 
house  ;  but,  having  been  assured  that  as 
the  tide  would  not  suit  until  a  certain 
hour,  she  would  only  be  kept  waiting  on 
the  Hard,  she  sat  down  until  the  time  for 
departure  should  arrive.  It  was  a  lovely 
morning,  but  its  fresh  beauties  were  all 
lost  upon  Katherine,  whose  one  anxiety 
was  that  the  water  should  be  sufficiently 
calm  to  enable  her  to  go  to'  Dockmouth 
by  water,  and  thereby  save  the  train, 
which  on  the  previous  day  had  taken  off 
Sir  Stephen.  She  had  ascertained  from 
his  man  that  he  intended  going  on  at  once 
to  Pamphillon. 

"  You  are  certain  of  that,  Fenton  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  for  I  heard  master 
say  to  Captain  Carthew,  *  I  shall  just  have 
time  to  see  about  that  matter,  and  then 
catch  the  train  to  Pamphillon  ; '  and  so 
he  would,  ma'am,  easily  catch  the  four- 
o'clock  express." 

"  In  that  case,"  thought  Katherine,  "  I 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  follow  him  there 
at  once,  and  if  I  do  not  find  him  in  Albe- 
marle Street,  that  is  what  I'll  do." 

She  was  busily  intent  upon  her  plans 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Leo  Despard 
entered.  Strive  as  she  might,  Katherine 
could  not  meet  him  in  her  usual  way,  and 
he,  noticing  her  agitation,  said  — 
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"  I  fear  I  startled  you." 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  she  said,  freeing  her 
hand,  which  in  his  solicitude  he  was  still 
holding,  and  then,  unable  to  think  of  any- 
thing to  say,  she  sat  down.  Leo  could 
not  but  perceive  that  she  was  not  quite 
her  usual  self,  and  he  wondered  what  was 
the  cause  of  her  nervous  manner. 

'•  My  apology  for  paying  such  an  early 
visit  must  be  this,"  he  said,  laying  the 
skeins  of  silk  before  her. 
•     "Oh,  thank  you!  I   had  forgotten  all 
about  the  silk  ;  I  am  going  to  London." 

It  was  Leo  who  grew  confused  now. 

"  To  London  ! "  he  exclaimed  with  a 
blank  look. 

"Yes,  Sir  Stephen  went  yesterday  — 
about  some  business." 

Leo  turned  hastily  away  from  the  table 
and  walked  towards  the  window. 

Should  he  make  the  offer  now?  Pier 
visible  agitation  might  be  at  parting  with 
him,  and  this  gave  him  fresh  hope.  It 
was  no  use  hesitating ;  if  he  did,  the 
chance  might  be  lost.  Going  back  to 
her  with  a  face  pale  and  troubled,  he 
stammered  out  — 

"  This  —  is  so  unexpected  —  I  —  I 
never  thought  about  your  going  away  ;  " 
and  he  sat  down,  half  averting  his  face. 
"  I  know  you  will  not  hsten  to  me,"  he 
began,  in  a  hopeless  voice.  "  I  have  no 
right  to  expect  you  should  ;  but  I  cannot 
hide  my  love  any  longer.  From  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you,  I  have  thought  of 
nothing  else  night  and  day.  I  have 
striven  against  what  you  will  call  folly, 
but  it  has  been  useless,  and  now  that  you 
tell  me  that  you  are  going  from  me,  and 
I  may,  perhaps,  never  see  you  again  — 
Oh  !  I  feel  I  shall  go  mad." 

At  Leo's  first  word  of  love,  a  haughty 
rebuke  had  risen  to  Katherine's  lips,  for 
her  conscience  told  her  that  she  had 
given  him  no  encouragement  to  indulge 
in  this  presumptuous  avowal ;  but  she 
had  hastily  checked  it.  No,  she  must 
not  offend  him,  nor  be  too  hard  in  her 
refusal,  for  what  influence  might  not  his 
love  give  her  ?  So  she  said  somewhat 
confusedly  — 

"  Oh  !  pray  hush,  Mr.  Despard,  you 
must  not  say  things  of  this  kind  to  me." 

The  tone  the  words  were  said  in  filled 
Leo  with  triumph.  He  was  certain  that 
if  such  a  woman  as  she  was  had  no  feel- 
ing towards  him,  she  would  have  made 
him  see  at  once,  that  she  considered  he 
had  taken  a  liberty  in  addressing  her. 
He  felt  success  all  but  certain,  and 
thought  he  could  afford  to  be  more  de- 
monstrative, but  as  Katharine  drew  away 


her  hand,  he  was  forced  to  trust  to  his 
eloquent  speeches,  which,  strive  as  he 
would,  sounded  to  him  forced  and  tame. 
For  his  life  he  could  not  remember  the 
protestations  and  devotions  which  he  had 
intended  pouring  forth,  and  he  felt  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Labouchere  would  think  him 
awkward  and  stupid — an  anxiety  he 
might  have  spared  himself,  for  though 
his  words  fell  upon  Katherine's  ears,  she 
hardly  heard  them,  so  intent  was  she  on 
her  own  motives  and  interests.  When 
he  paused,  she  knew  he  was  waiting  his 
answer,  and  as  well  as  she  could  she  en- 
deavoured to  tone  down  her  refusal  so 
that  his  self-love  should  not  be  deeply 
wounded. 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry,  Mr.  Despard,  I 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  such  a 
thing.  Love  and  •!  parted  company  long 
ago.  In  my  present  position  I  assume 
the  privilege  of  being  able  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  your  sex,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  else  ever  entering  my 
mind.  It  would  distress  me  beyond 
measure,  if  I  thought  I  was  the  uninten- 
tional means  of  giving  you  pain,  or  that 
an  end  was  to  be  put  to  our  pleasant  — 
intercourse.  I  really  feel  quite  too  old 
and  out  of  date  to  inspire  any  one  with  a 
fresh  love  ;  besides  which,  I  thought,  or 
dreamed,  or  was  told,  that  you  were  very 
much  attached  to  Miss  Carthew." 

"  Who  could  have  told  you  that  ?  " 

"I  cannot  remember"  (Katherine  felt 
it  would  be  too  absurd  to  give  an  old 
boatman  as  her  authority ) ;  "  I  only  know 
that  in  some  way  I  was  under  that  — 
delusion?" 

"Yes,  certainly  a  delusion.  I  admit 
that  I  went  to  Sharrows  much  more  fre- 
quently before  you  came  to  Combe,  and 
that  I  liked  to  talk  to  Miss  Carthew ;  but 
she  and  I  have  known  each  other  since 
we  were  children,  and  she  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  footing  that  existed  between 
us.  Sharrows  is  not  the  only  house  I 
have  ceased  to  frequent,  nor  Miss  Car- 
thew's  the  only  society  I  have  given  up, 
since  you  have  been  here.  I  have  had 
but  one  thought— -when  I  could  see  you  ; 
where,  and  how  I  could  see  you.  A 
spell  seemed  to  bind  me  to  this  place. 
Night  as,  well  as  day  found  me  unable  to 
tear  myself  away." 

"  Why,  you  might  have  been  taken  up 
for  a  poacher  !  "  said  Katherine,  trying 
to  make  light  of  what  he  was  saying. 

"Ah,  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed bitterly.  ""Well,  I  suppose  that 
is  all  I  deserve  for  boring  you  with  my 
folly.     I  shall  have  time  to  eat  my  heart 
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)ut  when  you  are  gone,"  and  he  gave  a 
little  nervous  movement  as  if  to  try  and 
[dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present,  say- 
ig,  "  Are  you  going  to  drive  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  What,  going  by  boat  !  may  I  go  with 
^ou  ?  " 
Mrs.  Labouchere  hesitated. 
"  On  one  condi 
ire  to  be  friends, 

"  If   I   could   say  yes,"  and  he  caught 
)0th  her  hands,   and   held   them   with  a 
rrasp  which  only  escaped  being  painful, 
how  willingly  I  would  ;  but  do  what  we 
:an,  we  cannot  school  our  hearts,  or  if  so, 
io  you  think  I  would  have  set  mine  upon 
le  moon,  for  you  are  quite  as  far  out  of 
ly  reach  ;  "  (his  penitent  humility  made 
Catherine,  in  spite  of  her  secret  knowl- 
idge,  feel  very  kindly  towards  him)  "if 
irou  will  forget  what  I   have  said  and  let 
le  be  your  slave,  your  servant,  anything 
lat  will  not  banish  me  from  your  pres- 
ence, and  your  mind  ?  " 

"That  is  not  quite  in  obedience  to  my 
Conditions." 

Yes  it  is.  I  promise  you  all  the 
)bedience  you  ask,  only  let  me  go  with 
fou  now." 

"  Very  well,  and  let  me  go  also  ;  "  for 
le  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  still  clasp- 
her  hands.  He  paused  an  instant, 
len  tried  to  raise  them  to  his  lips,  but 
Catherine  resolutely  drew  them  away, 
laying,  as  if  she  had  not  noticed  his 
lovement  — 

"  I    think   it   is    time    I   got   ready   to 
Start." 

She  did  not  return  to  the  room  until 

ler  maid  stood  there  waiting  to  accom- 

)any  her  on  her  journe)'.     Leo  could  but 

iee  that  his  companion  was  too  preoQcu- 

>ied  to  care  for  much  conversation.     She 

Talked  along  so  engaged  with  her  busy 

joughts,  that  each  remark  she  made  was 

m  effort,  and  the  people   they  passed  on 

^he  way  were  quite  unnoticed.     What  at- 

intion  she  could  command  she  bestowed 

ipon  picking  her  steps  along  the  steep 

Street,  down  which  they  had  to  go  to  the 

"lard  below. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me,"  she  said  in  an- 
swer to  some  remark  Leo  made,  "  I  dare 
lot  breathe.     What  an  atmosphere  to  live 
In  !  "  and  as  the  thought  swept  over  her 
that  in  future  this  was  Stephen's  sole  in- 
leritance,  her  heart  ^ent  out  a  fresh  cry 
)r  the  sorrow  he  would  have  to  bear. 
»he    shrank    from    the    rough,   weather- 
)eaten  looking  men,  the  dark-eyed,  bold- 
iced  women,  who  ran  to  the  doors  at  the 
lews  of  "  the  gentrys' "  advent,  proclaimed 


'  in  several  cases  from  one  top  window  to 
the  other.  Arrived  on  the  beach,  her 
'  situation  was  but  little  mended.  Here 
I  she  had  to  undergo  the  stolid  criticism  of 
the  numerous  urchins,  who  emerged  from 
various  mounds  of  sea-weed,  heaped  to- 
gether for  manure.  The  idlers  grouped 
about,  nettled  by  her  want  of  notice,  con- 
tinued to  lounge  unconcernedly  by,  and 
the  only  civility  vouchsafed  was  by 
i  Mother  Tapson,  the  keeper  of  a  small  inn 
'  known  as  "  Jack  Ashore,"  who,  true  to 
her  motto,  that  "  all  was  fish  that  comed 
to  her  net,"  came  out  to  say  — 

"  If  you  likes  to  bring  the  lady  in  'ere, 
Maister  Despard,  the  parler  bar's  to  yer 
service,  sir." 

"  Why  could  not  the  boat  have  been 
ready  ! "  Katherine  asked  impatiently, 
taking  no  heed  of  this  polite  offer. 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Leo. 

"  Aw  can't  'ee,  sir  ?  "  snorted  Mother 
Tapson.  "  I  should  ha'  thought  yot^ 
might  ha'  knaw'd  ;  why  her  bottom  'ed 
be  stove  in  if  her'd  bin  rin  down  afore 
you  hove  in  sight.  Wouldn't  hei ,  Jim  ? " 
she  shouted  as  old  Jim  stopped  to  raise 
his  cap  to  the  gentlefolks.  Jim  being  far 
too  wise  to  offer  any  opposition  to  a  lady 
so  notably  clever  with  her  hands  and  her 
tongue  as  Mother  Tapson,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  case  in  point,  nodded  assent. 

"  Why  where  be  you  goin  to,  hey  .'' "  she 
added. 

"  To  Winkle,  to  fetch  Miss  Hero  back," 
said  Jim,  one  eye  still  directed  towards 
Mrs.  Labouchere  and  Leo. 

"  Aw  !  her's  comin  home  then.  Bless 
her  dear  heart  !  She's  a  real  lady,  she  is, 
and  has  often  sot  in  my  parler,  and  to 
serve  her  or  the  Cap'en  I'd  go  down  on 
my  bended  knees  by  night  or  by  day,  that 
I  would." 

"  Come,  come,"  laughed  one  of  the  men 
lounging  near,  surveying  her  short,  fat 
figure,  "  you're  raither  broad  in  the  beam, 
missis,  for  that  sort  o'  game." 

"  Niver  you  mind  that.  What  I  says  I 
sticks  to,  and  so  will  many  more  here  who 
knows  where  to  go  mumpin'  on  a  banyan 
day.  There  ain't  nobody  about  here, 
gentle  or  simple,  as  is  fit  to  tread  in  the 
same  shoe  leather  as  Miss  Hero,  and  I 
don't  care  a  brass  farden  who  hears  me 
say  so,  neither ;  "  and  she  gave  a  defiant 
look  towards  Mrs.  Labouchere,  which 
made  Leo  say  — 

"  Take  no  notice  of  her.  These  people 
are  really  not  civilized.  Come,  Wallis," 
he  called  out,  "  lend  Joe  a  hand  with  this 
boat ;  it's  high  time  we  were  off  now  ; " 
and  he  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Labouchere, 
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trying  to  assist  her  over  the  rough,  slip- 
pery stones  with  an  assiduity  which  in- 
creased Mrs.  Tapson's  ire.  "  He's  as 
false-faced  as  two  is  that  young  Despard," 
she  said,  "  and  before  he  and  Miss  Hero 
walks  to  church  together,  I  hopes  the 
say'll  swaller  'un," 

"  Sir  Stephen,  he's  the  right  mate  for 
Miss  Hero,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders. 

"  Ah,  now  you've  got  the  stocking  on 
the  right  leg,"  said  Mother  Tapson  ;  "  he 
is  a  likely  gentleman.  You  should  ha 
seed  un  yesterday  a  haulin'  an  hoistin' 
Mrs.  Collins  into  the  boat,  as  if  her'd  bin 
the  port  admiral's  lady,  and  to  me  'twas 
*  How  de  do,  Mrs.  Tapson,  and  good  day 
to  'ee.  Airs.  Tapson  ! '  Don't  'ee  tell  me  ! 
there's  more  good  done  by  gentlefolks 
with  a  kind  word  or  haction,  than  if  they 
was  to  stand  jawing  about  'ee  all  day,  and 
I  for  one  says,  God  bless  Sir  Stephen, 
and  prosper  the  day  he  corned  to  Mallett." 

CHAPTER   XXXIII. 
AT  PAMPHILLON. 

Leo  accompanied  Mrs.  Labouchere  to 
the  station,  and  remained  chatting  with 
her  until  it  was  time  for  the  train  to  start ; 
then,  after  a  somewhat  confused  and  hur- 
ried good-by,  he  walked  moodily  away, 
while  she,  sinking  back  in  the  carriage, 
gave  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  that  she  was 
again  alone,  and  free  to  indulge  the 
thoughts  which  filled  and  troubled  her. 
Step  by  step  she  went  over  the  marvellous 
revelations  of  the  last  few  hours,  and  so 
at  variance  did  these  seem  with  all  she 
had  been  brought  up  to  beheve  and  to  put 
faith  in,  that  she  was  tempted  to  question 
whether  she  could  be  the  same  Katherine, 
who,  up  to  that  time,  could  Jiave  staked 
her  existence,  that  not  an  event  had  evcx* 
taken  place  in  her  aunt's  life,  with  which 
she  and  Stephen  were  not  thoroughly  con- 
versant ;  and  here,  suddenly,  was  brought 
to  light  a  —  a  crime  of  which  this  timid, 
trustful  woman  was  the  secret  perpetrator. 

"  It  will  cut  Stephen  to  the  heart,"  she 
thought,  as  she  wiped  away  the  blinding 
tears.  "  If  I  could  but  save  him  from 
knowing  the  worst  !  Nothing  will  be  so 
hard  for  him  to  bear  as  the  knowledge  of 
what  his  mother  has  done."  Then,  after 
another  reverie,  she  said  to  herself,  "  The 
feeling  that  Stephen  loves  her  less,  thinks 
less  of  her,  will  kill  her.  Oh  !  what  can 
I  do  ?  how  can  I  spare  them  ?  Poor 
aunt !  poor  Stephen  !  How  strangely 
our  lives  run  !  Longings  granted  when 
they  have  lost  their  value  ;  wishes  an- 
swered all  too  late."     Her  memory  went 
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straying  back  to  the  old  days,  when  she 
had  been  Stephen's  world  ;  to  the  time 
when  a  word  from  her  could  influence  and 
guide  him  beyond  all  else.  What  a  dif- 
ferent promise  her  life  had  given  then  ! 
Surrounded  by  love,  she  would  have 
laughed  to  scorn  the  supposition  that  a 
time  would  come  when  she  would  yearn 
after,  and  weary  for,  the  faintest  sign  of 
that  devotion  which  she  then  held  so 
lightly.  "Yes,"  she  sighed,  "out  of  my 
headstrong  vanity  sprang  my  misery  :  I 
took  my  fate  into  my  own  hands  ;  I  shaped 
my  own  destiny ;  and  to  punish  me  all  my 
desires  have  been  granted,  and  I  am 
mocked  by  the  very  things  I  have  thirsted 
after.  I  have  cried  out,  'If  I  were  but 
rich,  I  should  be  happy ; '  I  have  said, 
'  So  that  I  were  Lady  Prescott,  I  should 
have  no  care  for  aught  else  that  might 
happen.'  Rich  I  am.  Lady  Prescott  I 
might  be,  but  what  now  ? "  and  she  hid 
her  face,  because  of  the  newly  shaped 
desire  which  filled  her  heart,  the  desire  to 
be  Stephen  Prescott's  wife.  "  I  may  well 
feel  humbled,"  she  said  after  a  time,  "as 
daily  I  see,  that  little  as  I  know  of  others^ 
myself  I  know  least  of  all."  This  taking 
her  back  to  her  recent  mistake,  made  her 
sigh  afresh  for  her  aunt's  sorrows.  "  I 
never  knew  until  now  how  dear  she  is  to 
me.  I  must  try  and  in  some  way  keep 
her  secret  from  Stephen  !  he  will  never 
overlook  or  forget  it."  As  she  neared 
London,  the  task  of  breaking  this  un- 
looked-for trouble  increased  in  magnitude, 
and. every  minute  discovered  some  fresh 
difficulty,  until,  when  the  train  reached 
Paddington,  her  anxiety  had  resolved  it- 
self into  the  words,  "  What  shall  I  say  to 
him  ?  "  and  this  she  kept  repeating  during 
her.  drive  to  Albemarle  Street,  where  she 
learnt  that,  after  breakfast  that  morning, 
Sir  Stephen  had  left,  saying  he  was  going 
down  to  his  place,  but  that  he  should  most 
likely  return  on  Friday. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said  to  her  maid,  "  I 
want  you  to  do  whatever  business  you 
have  in  town  ;  I  shall  not  require  you  to 
go  to  Pamphillon  with  me." 

Pamphillon  was  a  good  three  hours' 
journey  from  London ;  so,  though  the 
nine-o'clock  train  entailed  rather  early 
rising,  Katherine  decided  to  go  by  it,  and 
the  next  morning  nine  o'clock  found  her 
commencing  her  journey.  What  an  un- 
dertaking it  now  seemed  !  She  began  to 
be  filled  with  all  sorts  of  anxiety  and  fear, 
but  she  steadily  determined  to  master 
herself,  so  that  her  energies  might  be 
turned  upon  the  story  she  was  going  to 
tell.     During  the  night  she  had  made  up 
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her  mind,  that  if  possible  she  would  not 
repeat  to  Stephen  what  his  mother  had 
told  her.  "  If  I  can  but  keep  the  princi- 
pal fact  from  him,"  she  thought,  "■  it  will 
not  be  half  so  hard  for  him  to  bear;  if  I 
tell  him  poor  aunt  burnt  this  certificate, 
what  may  he  not  do  ?  perhaps  as  he  did 
before  in  his  trouble,  rush  off  to  some 
wild,  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world  — 
India  or  America  ;  refuse  ever  to  see  his 
mother  again  ;  or,  if  they  did  meet,  treat 
her  with  a  chilling  indifference,  which 
would  kill  her."  Well  did  Katherine 
know  how  sorely  such  fears  were  distract- 
ing Mrs.  Prescott ;  loss  of  home,  income, 
position,  all  seemed  swallowed  up  in  the 
certainty  that  in  her  son's  eyes  she 
would  now  be  lowered  and  degraded. 
Poor  mother  !  how  this  thought  racked 
her  !  how  she  shrank  from  meeting  his 
altered  gaze  —  a  gaze  in  which  love  would 
be  blotted  out  by  reproach  !  At  the  time 
they  were  speaking  of  this  together,  it  had 
not  occurred  to  Katherine  that  she  could 
do  more  ^than  endeavour  to  soften  down 
Stephen's  bitterness,  but  now  she  saw 
there  was  a  possibility  that  much  more 
might  be  effected  ;  if  she  failed,  at  least 
she  could  but  try,  and  the  certainty  that, 
at  the  barest  hint,  Stephen  would  never 
rest  until  justice  was  done,  give  much 
hope  to  her  scheme.  She  carefully  set 
herself  to  work  to  consider  how  much 
she  could  withhold,  and  how  much,  in 
order  to  impress  upon  him  the  impor- 
tance of  investigating  the  matter,  must 
be  told  to  him. 

Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  the  time 
passed  very  rapidly,  and'  as  the  train 
stopped  at  a  little  station  near,  she  could 
hardly  believe  she  was  close  to  Pam- 
phillon.  Almost  unconsciously  she  began 
comparing  the  rural  wealth  among  which 
it  stood,  with  the  wild,  barren  surround- 
ings of  Combe.  In  that  golden  time  of 
russet  leaves  the  noble  old  woods  looked 
their  best,  half  hiding,  half  discovering 
the  principal  wing  of  the  house,  on  which 
a  wealth  of  architectural  taste  had  been 
lavished.  Katherine  closed  her  eyes,  and 
resolutely  turning  them  away  from  all 
beauty  of  sea  and  rock,  she  bade  her 
memory  picture  the  ugly,  steep  village 
leading  up  to  bleak  downs  and  barren 
heights  —  the  house  built  with  a  thorough 
contempt  of  all  style,  the  one  object  being 
to  afford  the  best  protection  against  beat- 
ing storms  of  wind  and  rain,  from  which 
the  thick,  stunted  trees  afforded  little 
shelter.  And  was  this  to  be  Stephen's 
home  ?  Would  he  banish  himself  far 
from  society  and  civilization  in  such  a 


desert  ?     Never !      Surely  the   time   had 

come  for  all  false  pride   to  be  laid  aside 

j  between  them,  and  this   day,  at  all  risks, 

their  future  should  be  decided. 

I      At  the  little   station,  the  one  man  who 

!  did  the  double  duty  of  porter  and  ticket 

'  collector,  could  not  believe  his  eyes  when 

I  the  train  stopped,  and   Mrs.  Labouchere 

j  got   out ;    nor  his   ears  when,  instead  of 

j  waiting  for  the  v/ondrous  vehicle  from  the 

Prescott  Arms,  she  signified  her  intention 

of  getting  into  old  Johnson's  one-horse 

fly,  which  stood  at  the  wicket  gate. 

In  after  days  Katherine  always  recalled 
Pamphillon,  as  that  morning  it  stamped 
itself  upon  her  mind.  The  drowsy,  well- 
to-do  village,  where  each  person  she  saw 
stopped  to  give  her  a  respectful  saluta- 
tion, the  neatly  kept  cottages,  the  trim 
gardens.  If  Stephen  had  here  chafed  and 
worried  over  the  evils  he  could  not  rem- 
edy, surely  the  horrors  of  Combe  would 
distract  him.  As  they  turned  from  the 
lane  into  the  road  skirting  the  park,  a 
network  of  rich  pasture  and  yellow  fields 
opened  out,  adding  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  scene,  which,  viewed  under  Kather- 
ine's  present  feelings,  seemed  a  very 
paradise  of  pastoral  beauty.  At  the  near- 
est of  the  several  entrances  she  bade  the 
man  stop,  saying  she  would  walk  through 
the  park  to  the  house.  This  she  com- 
menced doing  at  rather  a  rapid  pace, 
having  no  wish  to  encounter  Sir  Stephen 
where  there  was  any  chance  of  their  meet- 
ing being  observed  upon,  and  anywhere 
out  of  doors  he  was  almost  certain  to  be 
accompanied  by  his  bailiff  or  his  steward. 
All  her  minor  difiiculties  began  now  to 
encompass  her  and  take  the  place  of  those 
greater  ones  which  had  hitherto  filled  her 
mind.  "  It  is  a  lovely  old  place,"  she  said, 
suddenly  pausing  as  the  house  came  in 
view  ;  then  turning  slowly  round  she  gazed 
with  wistful  eyes  in  each  direction,  on  the 
calm,  refined  beauty  of  the  scene.  The 
approach  of  footsteps  set  her  heart  beat- 
ing. Suppose  —  but  no,  it  was  only  one 
of  the  gardeners,  who  stopped  for  her  to 
pass  him. 

"  Have  you  come  from  the  house  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I'm  going  to  Mr.  Sharp's 
with  this  letter  from  Sir  Stephen." 

"  Sir  Stephen  is  at  the  house,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  he  came  down  unex- 
pected yesterday." 

"  Thank  you,"  and  she  went  on  to  a 
side  entrance  always  kept  open,  and  close 
to  the  housekeeper's  apartment.  Here 
she  ascertained  that  Sir  Stephen  was  in 
the  library,  where  he  had  been  seeing 
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people  all  the  morning,  but  that  just  now 
no  one  was  with  him. 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  him,"  Katherine 
said.  "  There  is  no  need  to  announce 
me.     I  can  find  my  way  alone." 

chapter  xxxiv. 
"fate  has  dealt  hard  with  us 

BOTH." 

"  Katherine  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Ste- 
phen, in  a  voice  of  amazement  and  in- 
quiry at  Mrs.  Labouchere's  unexpected 
appearance.  "  What  on  earth  has  brought 
you  here  ?  There  is  nothing  the  matter, 
I  hope.     My  mother  ?  " 

"  Is  quite  well." 

"  And  not  with  you  ?  "  for  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  in  order  to  make  a 
final  struggle  she  had  followed  him  with 
all  speed. 

"  No  ;  I  am  alone.  I  left  aunt  at 
Combe  yesterday  morning.  As  soon  as 
I  reached  town  I  drove  to  Albemarle 
Street,  and  there  learnt  that  you  had 
come  on  here." 

She  paused. 

Sir  Stephen  said  "yes,"  and  then  ke 
paused  ;  but  finding  Katherine  remained 
silent,  he  thought,  "  Mother  has  sent  her 
to  try  and  move  me  now  by  fresh  offers 
—  arguments,  opposition.  Well,  I  had 
best  meet  them  cheerfully,  and  treat  them 
lightly  ;  "  so  he  said  smiling,  "  I  suppose 
my  mother  bothered  you  into  coming, 
Katherine.  It's  the  old  story  about  keep- 
ing the  place,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  and  I  proposed  to  come  to 
you  myself.  Are  we  safe  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed here  ?  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very 
particularly." 

"  Perhaps  she  intends  offering  to  buy 
it,"  Sir  Stephen  thought,  as  he  got  up 
and  fastened  an  outer  door. 

"  We  shall  not  be  interrupted,  now," 
he  said  ;  "  that  door  shut  is  a  signal  that 
I  am  engaged."  He  drew  over  a  chair 
and  seated  himself  near  her,  while  she 
took  off  her  gloves,  unfastened  her  man- 
tle and  bonnet,  not  able  to  bear  any 
pressure  near  the  nervous  lump  which 
had  begun  to  gather  in  her  throat. 

"  What  is  it,  Katey  .'*  "  he  said,  gently, 
feeling  that  some  more  than  ordinary  cir- 
cumstance was  neces.iary  to  account  for 
any  betrayal  of  her  usually  well-con- 
trolled self. 

"  Aunt  has  told  me  about  young  Des- 
pard,"  Katherine  blurted  out,  forgetting, 
as  one  usually  does,  how  she  had  in- 
tended leading  up  to  to  the  subject. 

"  I  feared  you  would  blame  us  for  not 
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telling  you  before,"  Sir  Stephen  said, 
gravely  ;  "  but  mother  has  such  extraordi- 
nary crotchets  in  her  head  about  this 
matter,  that  anything  like  common-sense 
arguments  are  entirely  lost  upon  her," 

"  Tell  me  exactly  all  you  have  heard 
and  been  told  about  him,"  Katherine  said, 
with  such  an  anxious  expression  of  face, 
that  though  Sir  Stephen  began  his  rela- 
tion without  any  delay,  he  had  had  time  to 
run  over  the  possibility  of  Katherine  hav- 
ing taken  a  fancy  to  Leo,  the  probability 
that  her  fortune  and  position  would 
greatly  influence  him,  and  the  fact  that 
Hero  would  thus  be  set  free.  This  made 
him  most  exact  in  repeating  every  detail 
he  had  learnt  from  his  mother,  and  Aunt 
Lydia,  of  Leo's  parentage,  adoption,  and 
bringing  up  by  Mr.  Despard. 

"  This,  Katherine,"  he  said  in  conclu- 
sion, "is  the  sum  total  of  my  knowledge, 
which  I  only  delay  telling  to  Mr.  Despard 
himself  until  I  am  in  a  position  to  do 
what  I  feel,  on  my  uncle's  part,  it  is  my 
duty  to  do.  It  cannot  be  much,  but  it 
will  be  some  addition  to  his  present  in- 
come, which  is  not,  as  I  need  hardly  tell 
you,  a  very  sufficient  one.'^ 

"  Aunt  seemed  to  think  you  were  not 
quite  satisfied  with  what  she  told  you." 

"  Satisfied  !  Oh,  I  am  satisfied  enough  ; 
but  you  know,  Katherine,  what  a  difficult 
person  my  mother  is  in  some  things  to 
deal  with  ;  there  is  no  bringing  her  tc 
the  point.  Now,  in  this  case,  had  she 
straightforwardly  told  me  all  she  knew 
about  the  young  fellow,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  no, 
she  must  beat  about  the  bush,  defend 
herself  on  each  question  I  asked,  object 
to  every  single  thing  I  proposed,  until  I 
lost  temper,  and  told  her  I  should  apply 
to  Holmes,  and  so  I  mean  to." 

"  But  you  have  not  done  so  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  to  him  ;  I  did 
not  want  to  see  him  until  I  had  spoken 
to  two  or  three  of  the  tenants,  who,  like 
myself,  have  not  been  Fortune's  favour- 
ites, and  are  a  little  behindhand  with 
their  affairs.  I  want  them  to  start  fresh, 
as  I  hope  to  do,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
Holmes  knowing  all  this." 

"Aunt  was  so  afraid  you  had  gone 
straight  to  Mr.  Holmes's." 

"  Poor  old  soul !  how  she  does  delight 
in  worrying  herself  !  I  left  that  message 
purposely,  thinking,  if  I  had  said  I  was 
coming  here,  she  would  have  guessed 
what  for,  and  given  herself  no  peace. 
All  I  want  to  know  from  Holmes  is 
whether  Uncle  Bernard  ever  mentioned 
the  subject  to  him." 
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"Yes,  he  did." 

"He  did?"  exclaimed  Sir  Stephen  in 
tone  of  amazement.     "  Why,    how   do 
rou  know  ?  " 
"  Because    aunt    has    been     recalling 
[things  which  had  quite  slipped  her  mem- 
^ .     She  recollects  now  that  Mr.  Holmes 
isked  her,  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  this 
[woman  and  a  child.     The  woman,  he  said, 
ra.s  dead  ;  but  about  the  child  he  was  not 
:ertain." 
Sir  Stephen's  face  changed. 
"  Why  could  not  mother  have  told  me 
lis  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  perhaps  I  ask  ques- 
tions that  lead  her  into  remembering 
lings.  Then  I  bring  to  her  mind  circum- 
stances she  had  forgotten,  and  so  in 
jome  way,  you  know,  she  generally  tells 
lore  to  me  than  she  does  to  any  one 
jlse.  Poor  thing  !  she  is  in  a  sad  way 
low,  Stephen." 
"  About  what  ?  " 

"  About  this  young  man.  She  so  fears 
lat  perhaps  she  did  not  sift  the  matter 
she  ought  to  have  done.  You  know 
low  tender  her  conscience  is,  Stephen, 
md  at  the  time  of  your  uncle's  death  she 
iras  so  engrossed  with  the  ruinous  state 
le  had  left  the  property  in,  that  no  one 
tould  wonder  at  her  having  no  room  in 
ler  thoughts  for  anything  else.  Every 
one  must  see,  that  she  would  only  have 
been  too  glad  to  shift  the  burden  upon 
other  shoulders  than  her  own  ;  besides 
which,  who  could  have  dreamed  of  your 
uncle  marrying  any  one  — but  aunt  ?  " 

"  What  should  make  her  suddenly  be- 
lieve that  he  did  ?  " 

"  Well,  some  letters,  or  a  letter  of  his 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  a  Matilda 
Williams,  living  at  Hatfield,  and,  read  by 
this  new  light,  aunt  is  convinced  that  the 
folly  to  which  he  alluded  must  have 
meant  marriage.  At  all  events,  Stephen, 
she  will  never  rest  until  you  have  been  to 
the  parish  church  there,  and  have  con- 
vinced yourself  that  such  a  marriage 
never  took  place." 

Sir  Stephen  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
blankly  upon  Katherine. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  said  at  length,  as  the 
great  unbroken  wave  of  his  misery  swept 
over  him. 

"You  may  find  nothing,  Stephen," 
Katherine  said,  thinking  it  best  to  try 
and  soften  this  calamity  by  a  doubt  of 
its  existence. 

"Where  is  this  letter?" 
"  Burnt ;  aunt  burnt  it  with  the  rest." 
"  Then  as  surely  as  we  two  sit  here,  it 
is  true,"  he  answered.     "  Katherine,  you 


know  it ;  my  mother  has  told  you  so,  and 
this  is  why  she  concealed  it  from  me  all 
along." 

"  If  she  was  remiss  or  careless,  her 
fearful  anxiety  is  paying  dearly  enough 
now,"  Katherine  murmured. 

"  Yes.  Now  she  would  have  me  rush 
off,  get  together  every  scrap  of  informa- 
tion, and  try  to  persuade  every  one,  as 
she  is  persuading  herself,  that  until  I 
spoke  of  it  the  bare  possibility  never 
dawned  upon  her.  Who  will  believe 
me  ?  Not  only  shall  we  be  reduced  to 
beggary,  but  we  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
impostors." 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  so  that 
Katherine  might  not  see  its  pained  work- 
ing ;  but  her  own  was  scarcely  less  troub- 
led. Rising  to  go  over  to  his  side,  she 
trembled  so  violently  that  she  was  forced 
to  kneel  down  and  lean  against  the 
table. 

"  Stephen,"  she  said  in  all  but  a  whis- 
per, "  I  once  did  you  a  great  wrong.  I 
was  presumptuous  and  self-confident 
then,  and  I  thought  it  a  grand  thing  to 
force  a  royal  road  through  our  difficulties. 
Very  soon  I  learnt  the  fatal  error  I  had 
made,  and  that  in  your  eyes  I  could  never 
regain  my  self-respect ;  then  the  money 
which  had  cost  me  my  happiness  turned 
to  a  burden  ;  so  it  has  remained  until  this 
moment.  Now  a  gleam  of  hope  comes 
that  you  will  let  it  give  me  some  pleas- 
ure. This  young  man  cannot  keep  Pam- 
phillon  ;  he  must  sell  it.  Buy  it  of  him. 
If  he  chooses  to  assume  the  title,  let  him  ; 
but  do  not  let  the  sacrifices  aunt  made 
be  in  vain.  She  has  been  a  mother  to  us 
both,  Stephen  ;  repay  her  by  doing  this. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  wrings  my  heart, 
to  know  that  both  of  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  suffer  anything  which  I  could 
save  you  from.  For  her  sake,  Stephen  — 
for  your  mother's  sake  —  do  what  I  ask, 
and  —  and  take  it  from  me  as  freely  as  I, 
in  need,  took  from  her  and  from  you." 

Stephen  felt  his  own  eyes  fill  as  he 
looked  upon  the  earnest  face  before  him. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  softly,  "think what 
the  world  might  reasonably  accuse  me  of, 
if  I  bought  the  estate  from  a  man  too 
needy  to  keep  an  inheritance  of  which, 
for  years,  I  have  been  unjustly  depriving 
him.  No,  my  embarrassment  will  be  my 
greatest  justification." 

Katherine  was  silent ;  she  saw  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this  argument. 

"  But  I  could  buy  it  ? "  she  said  pres- 
ently. "  Every  one  knows  I  can  afford 
to  do  so." 

"  Certainly  you    could  buy  it ;    but  I 
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should  not  advise  your  doing  so  ;  it  is  a 
very  troublesome  estate  to  manage." 

"  I  should  not  want  it  for  myself,"  she 
said  in  a  low  tone,  and  her  eyes  were 
raised  to  his  with  a  look  of  such  pleading 
entreaty,  that  in  a  moment  all  his  mother 
had  said  and  hinted  at  rushed  across  him, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  Katherine's  turn 
to  love  him. 

"  Katherine,"  he  said  very  gravely,  "  I 
know  the  largeness  of  your  heart,  and 
that  you  are  still  bent  upon  benefiting  me  ; 
but,  my  dear,  this  is  a  gift  which  a 
brother  could  not  take  from  a  sister, 
were  that  sister  young  as  you  are,  and 
likely  to  form  other  and  nearer  ties." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  two  heavy 
drops  fell  upon  the  table  towards  which 
she  had  turned  away. 

"  Do  not  look  upon  this  as  impossible, 
Katherine  dear.  I  will  tell  you  something 
which  will  show  you  how  very  little  we 
know  of  our  own  hearts.  For  years  after 
you  married  I  was  aimless  and  purpose- 
less, from  the  belief  that  I  could  never 
again  take  any  interest  in  life.  Even 
after  I  came  to  England,  and  met  you, 
this  feeling  still  existed,  and  I  looked 
upon  you  as  its  sole  cause,  and  this  pre- 
vented my  having  the  brotherly  regard 
which  I  saw  you  wished  to  exist  between 
us.  Well,  I  went  down  to  Mallett,  and 
suddenly  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
changed ;  new  hopes  and  prospects 
seemed  to  brighten  it,  and  when  I  asked 
myself  the  cause  for  this,  I  found  it  was 
because  my  heart  had  opened  again,  and 
the  place  you  had  so  long  left  vacant  was 
filled  by —  Hero  Carthew." 

A  little  shiver  seemed  to  run  through 
Katherine,  but  she  did  not  speak  nor 
move,  until,  feeling  she  must  know  the 
worst,  she  said,  — 

"Are  you  going  to  marry  her,  Ste- 
phen ? " 

"  No." 

"  Because  of  this  ?  " 

"  No  ;  before  I  knew  of  this,  I  knew 
that  she  cared  for  some  one  else." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  to  this  very  Mr.  Despard  ;  " 
and  with  a  pang  of  intense  bitterness,  he 
added,  speaking  rather  to  himself  than  to 
her,  "so  probably  she  will  be  Lady  Pres- 
cott,  in  spite  of  herself." 

"  He  asked  me  to  marry  him  yester- 
day," Katherine  said,  turning  her  tear- 
stained  face  towards  him. 

Sir  Stephen  grew  scarlet. 

"  He  asked  you  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  why  or  what  made  him  do  so  I 
-cannot    imagine  —  decidedly  nothing  in 


my  manner  towards  him.  I  did  not  teR 
him  so,"  she  added  hastily ;  "  I  thought 
it  best  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him." 

"  He  knows  no  more  about  himself 
than  when  I  left .? " 

"  Nothing  more." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  had  told  him,  Kath- 
erine, that  he  was  greatly  presuming  on 
your  courtesy  and  kindness." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  meant  it  in  that 
way,"  she  said,  inclined  to  look  upon 
Leo's  offence  with  less  severity  than  her 
cousin  did.  "  He  was  surprised  into  It,  I 
think,  by  my  sudden  departure.  He  is 
young,  and  very  likely  he  knows  but 
little  of  the  world.  Of  course  I  told  him 
that  he  must  never  mention  such  a  thing 
to  me  again,  because  I  was  quite  deter- 
mined"—  and  here  her  voice  trembled  — 
"as  I  am  —  never  to  marry.  So  your 
scruples  are  very  needless,  Stephen.  I 
shall  remain  a  widow  as  long  as  I  live." 

She  rose  up,  and  stood  gazing  into  a 
future  which  seemed  to  her  blank  and 
desolate.  Unknown  to  herself,  her  un- 
studied attitude  told  her  tale  of  crushed 
hope  and  lost  love.  Looking  at  her,  and 
remembering  how  their  lives  had  been 
linked  together,  Stephen  was  touched  to 
the  quick  ;  the  words  he  had  meant  to 
say  died  away,  and  in  their  place  he 
whispered  huskily,  — 

"  God  bless  you,  Katherine,  for  coming 
to  me  in  my  trouble.  Fate  has  dealt 
very  hardly  with  us  both." 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 

LECTURES   ON    MR.    DARWIN'S    PHILOSO- 
PHY OF   LANGUAGE. 

BY   PROFESSOR    MAX   MULLHR. 

THIRD    LECTURE. 

The  problem  which  of  late  years  has 
most  deeply  stirred  the  philosophic  mind 
of  Europe  is  the  problem  of  creation. 
No  doubt  that  problem  is  as  old  as  the 
world,  or  at  least  as  old  as  the  first  ques- 
tionings of  the  human  mind ;  and  the 
solutions  which  it  has  received,  both 
from  poets  and  philosophers,  are  innu- 
merable. Out  of  many  solutions  one, 
which  best  satisfies  the  enquiring  intel- 
lect of  the  time,  generally  prevails.  In 
ancient  times  one  or  the  other  solution 
has  even  been  invested  with  a  kind  of 
sacred  authority ;  and,  as  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  real  knowledge  is  impossi- 
ble, it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that, 
with  us  too,  the  prevailing  conception  of 
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creation  should  have  continued,  up  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  very  much  the 
same  as  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  Moses. 

Owing  to  the  great  development,  how- 
ever, of  the  study  of  nature  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  the  wide  diffusion  of  physical 
knowledge  among  all  classes  of  society, 
the  problem  of  creation  has  lately  risen 
to  the  surface  again.  New  facts  chal- 
lenge new  thoughts,  and  the  mass  of  new 
facts,  throwing  light  on  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  world,  has  become  so  large 
that  we  need  not  wonder  if  philosophers  { 
felt  inspired  with  fresh  courage,  and  by 
elaborating  a  new  theory  of  creation, 
which  should  not  outrage  the  convictions 
of  men  of  science  and  friends  of  truth, 
tried  to  wrest  a  new  province  from  the 
land  of  the  Unknowable.  j 

The  approaches  were  made  from  three 
points.     First  of  all,  there  were  the  an- 
cient vestiges  of   creation    discovered  in  , 
the  strata  of  the    earth  ;  secondly,  there 
was  the  living  history  of  creation  to  be 
studied  in  the   minute  stages   of   embry- j 
onic    development ;    and     thirdly,    there 
was  the  comparative  method  of  anatomy,  ' 
laying  bare  essential  coincidences  in  the 
structures  of  living  beings,  even  of  such  ' 
as  had  never  before  displayed  the  slight-  i 
est  traces  of  relationship.  i 

The  zealous  and  successful  pursuit  of  | 
these  three  branches    of  physical  study, 


minute  stages  of  dialectic  growth  and 
phonetic  decay,  through  which  all  lan- 
guages are  constantly  passing  in  their  pas- 
sage from  life  to  death  and  from  death 
to  life  ;  and  when,  lastly,  the  compara- 
tive method  had  disclosed  to  us  the  es- 
sential coincidences  in  languages,  the 
relationship  of  which  had  never  been 
suspected  before,  then  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  language  started  up  again, 
and  called  for  a  new  and  more  definite 
answer. 

The  analogy  between  the  researches 
carried  on  by  the  students  of  physical 
science  and  by  the  students  of  language 
goes  still  farther.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  there  may  be  between  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  physiologists,  this  one 
result  seems  to  be  permanently  estab- 
lished, that  the  primary  elements  of  all 
living  organisms  are  the  simple  cells,  so 
that  the  problem  of  creation  has  assumed 
a  new  form,  and  has  become  the  problem 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  cells. 

The  s'ame  in  the  Science  of  Language. 
The  most  important  result  which  has 
been  obtained  by  a  truly  scientific  study 
of  languages  is  this,  that,  after  account- 
ing for  all  that  is  purely  formal  as  the  re- 
sult of  juxtaposition,  "agglutination,  and 
inflection,  there  remain  in  the  end  cer- 
tain simple  elements  of  human  speech  — 
phonetic  ^r^Z/j- —  commonly  called  roots. 


now  generally  spoken  of  as  Paleontology,  i  In  place,  therefore,  of   the    old   question 
Embryology,*    and    Coi?iparative    Anat-  \  of  the  origin  of  language,  we  have  here, 


07ny,  has  produced  the  same  effect  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  creation  which 
our  own  linguistic  studies  have  produced 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  language  and  thought. 

As  long  as  the   question  of  the  origin 
of  language  was  asked  in  a  general  and 


too,  to  deal  with  the  new  question  of  the 
origin  of  roots. 

Here,  however,  the  analogy  between 
the  two  sciences,  in  their  solution  of  the 
highest  problems,  comes  to  an  end. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  schools  of  physi- 
ologists, the  polygenetic  and  the  tnono- 
indefinite  way,  the  answers  were  mostly  genetic,  the   former  admitting   from    the 


as  general  and  as  unsatisfactory  as   the 
questions  themselves.     In  fact,  the  crude 
question.  How  was  human  language  made, , 
or  how  did  it  arise  ?  admitted  of  no  sci- 
entific answer,  and  the  best   that   could  j 
be  said  on  the  subject  was,  that,  like  the  ! 
beginning  of   all   things,    the    beginning 
of    language,   too,    transcends  the   pow- 1 
ers  of  the    human   understanding.     But, : 
when    what   we    may   call    palasontolog- 
ical   studies    had    placed   before  us  the  ' 
earliest  vestiges  of  human  speech  in   the 
most  ancient  inscriptions  and  literatures 
of  the  world  ;  when,  secondly,  a  study  of 
living  languages  had   disclosed  to  us  the 

*  It  is  impossible  to  use  Ontology  in  the  sense  of 
Embryology,  for  Ontology  has  its  own  technical  mean- 
ing and  to  use  it  in  a  new  sense  would  give  rise  to  end- 
less confusion. 


beginning  a  variety  of  primitive  cells, 
the  latter  postulating  but  one  cell,  as  the 
source  of  all  being.  But  it  is  clear,  that 
the  monogenetic  school  is  becoming 
more  and  more  powerful.  Mr.  Darwin, 
as  we  saw,  was  satisfied  with  admitting 
four  or  five  beginnings  for  plants,  and 
the  same  number  for  animals.  But  his 
position  has  become  almost  untenable, 
and  his  most  ardent  disciple,  Professor 
Haeckel,  treats  his  master's  hesitation  on 
this  point  with  ill-disguised  contempt. 
One  little  cell  is  all  that  he  wants  to  ex- 
plain the  Universe,  and  he  boldly  claims 
for  his  primordial  Moneres,  the  ancestor 
of  plants  and  animals  and  men,  a  self- 
generating  power,  the  so-C21\g,(1  generatio 
spontanea  or  cegziivoca. 

Professor  Haeckel  is  very  anxious  to 
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convince  his  readers  that  the  difference 
between  these  two  schools,  the  monoge- 
netic  and  poly^enetic,  is  of  small  import- 
ance. The  differences,  he  says,  between 
the  various  Moneres,  whose  bodies  con- 
sist of  simple  matter  without  form  or 
structure,  and  which  are  in  fact  no  more 
than  a  combination  of  carbon  in  the  form 
of  white  of  eggs,  are  of  a  chemical  na- 
ture only  ;  and  the  differences  of  mixture 
in  the  endless  varieties  of  combination 
of  white  of  eggs  are  so  fine  as  to  be,  for 
the  present,  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
perception.*  But  if  this  is  so,  surely  the 
rule  of  ail  scientific  research  would  be, 
that  we  should  wait  before  definitely  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  one  primordial  cell, 
and  thus  creating  new  trammels  in  the 
progress  of  free  enquiries.  Whatever 
the  physiologist  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
it  does  make  a  very  great  difference  to 
the  philosopher,  whether  the  beginning 
of  organic  life  has  happened  once,  or 
may  be  supposed  to  have  happened  re- 
peatedly ;  and  though  I  do  not  grudge  to 
the  Bathybios  of  Haeckel  the  dignity  of  a 
new  Adam,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
this  small  speck  of  slime,  dredged  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
there  is  too  much  left  of  the  old  Adam, 
too  much  of  what  I  call  mythology,  too 
much  of  human  ignorance,  concealed 
under  the  veil  of  positive  knowledge. 

The  students  of  language  have  given 
to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language 
a  far  more  exact  and  scientific  form.  As 
long  as  they  deal  with  what  may  be  called 
the  Biology  of  language,  as  long  as  they 
simply  wish  to  explain  the  actual  phe- 
mena  of  spoken  dialects  all  over  the 
world,  they  are  satisfied  with  treating  the 
variety  of  living  cells,  or  the  significant 
roots  of  language,  as  ultimate  facts. 
These  roots  are  what  remains  in  the 
crucible  after  the  most  careful  analysis 
of  human  language,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  lead  us  on  to  search  for  one  primor- 
dial root,  or  for  a  small  number  of  uni- 
form roots,  except  the  mediaeval  idea  that 
Nature  loves  simpHcity.  There  was  a 
time  when  scholars  imagined  they  could 
derive  a  language  from  nine  roots,  or 
even  from  one  ;  but  these  attempts  were 
purely  ephemeral.f  At  present  we  know 
that,  though  the  number  of  roots  is  unlim- 
ited, the  number  of  those  which  remain 
as  the  actual  feeders  of  each  single  lan- 
guage amounts  to  about  one  thousand. 

Some  of  these  roots  are,  no  doubt,  sec- 
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ondary  and  tertiary  formations,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  a  smaller  number  of  pri- 
mary forms.  But  here,  too,  philological 
research  seems  to  me  to  show  far  more 
deference  to  the  commandments  of  true 
philosophy  than  the  prevalent  physiologi- 
cal speculations.  While  the  leading 
physiologists  are  striving  to  reduce  all 
variety  to  uniformity,  the  student  of  lan- 
guage, in  his  treatment  of  roots,  distin- 
guishes where,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  whatso- 
ever. If  in  the  same  language,  or  in  the 
same  cluster  of  languages,  there  are  roots 
of  exactly  the  same  sound,  but  different 
in  their  later  development,  a  separate 
existence  and  an  independent  origin 
are  allowed  to  each.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Aryan  family,  the  well- 
known  root  DA.  From  it  we  have  Sk. 
dadami,  I  give  ;  Greek  Mu>iil  ;  Lat.  do  ; 
Slavonic,  da-mi  ;  Lithuanian,  du-mi  ;  * 
and  an  endless  variety  of  derivatives, 
such  as  donum,  a  gift  ;  French,  dotiner, 
to  give,  pardomter,  to  forgive  ;  Latin, 
trado,  to  give  over  ;  Greek,  TTpodldcofxi,  to 
surrender  ;  then  lt2iVi3.n,  tradire y  French, 
trahir^  trahison ;  English,  treason;  Lat- 
in, reddo,  to  give  back ;  the  French, 
rendre,  with  all  its  derivatives,  extending 
as  far  as  rente  and  rentier.  Another  de- 
rivative of  DA,  to  give,  is  dos^  dotis,  a 
giver,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  at  the  end 
of  sacer-dos ;  and  dos^  dotis,  what  is  given 
to  the  bride,  the  English  dower  (the 
French  douaire),  which  comes  from  the 
French  .doner,  dotare,  to  endow  ;  a  dow- 
ager being  a  widow  possessed  of  a  dowry. 

I  might  go  on  for  hours  before  I  could 
exhaust  the  hst  of  words  derived  from 
this  one  root,  DA,  to  give.  But  what  I 
wish  to  show  you  is  this,  that  by  the  side 
of  this  root  DA  there  is  another  root  DA, 
exactly  the  same  in  all  outward  appear- 
ances, consisting  of  Typhis  A,  and  yet  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  former.  While 
from  the  former  we  have,  in  Sanskrit, 
dd-trdm,  a  gift,  we  have  from  the  latter 
da-tram,  a  sickle.  The  meaning  of  the 
second  root  is  to  cut,  to  carve  ;  from  it 
Greek  Mw,  and  dalo/iai,  danpog^  a  man  who 
carves.  The  accent  remains,  in  Sanskrit, 
on  the  radical  syllable  in  dd-tram,  i.e.  the 
cutting  (active) ;  whilst  it  leaves  the  rad- 
ical syllable  in  ddtrdm,  i.e.  what  is  given 
(passive). 

There  are  still  other  roots,  in  outward 
appearance  identical  with  these  two,  yet 
totally  distinct  in  their  potential   charac- 


•  Pott,  Etymologische  Forschujigen,  2nd  edit. 
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but  to  bind  (for  instance,  in  dLudijfia,  dia- 
dem, what  is  bound  through  the  hair); 
6e{j.a,  2L  band  or  bundle,  Kpr^defiov  {Kpag,  6e[j.a) 
head-dress ;  and  another,  meaning  to 
teach,  and  to  know,  preserved  in  dcddaKo, 
Aor.  Pass,  t-6a-r)v^  &c. 

We  have  the  root  GAR,  meaning  to 
swallow,  which  yields  us  the  Sanskrit 
girati,  he  swallows,  the  Greek  (3tj3po)-aKei, 
the  Latin  vora^.  We  have,  secondly,  a 
root  GAR,  meaning  to  make  a  noise,  to 
call,  which  yields  us  ^ar-ate  in  Sanskrit, 
yapyapll^eLv,  (3ap[3apc^eiv,  and  (3opl3opvi^eiv  in 
Greek,  and  both  ga^'rire  and  gingrire  in 
Latin.  It  is  conceivable  that  these  two 
roots  may  have  been  originally  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  GAR  from  meaning 
to  swallow  may  have  come  to  mean  the 
indistinct  and  disagreeable  noise  which 
even  now  is  called  swallowing  the  letters, 
in  Sanskrit  grdsa,  in  German  Versch- 
bicke?i.  But  a  third  root  GAR,  meaning 
to  wake,  the  Greek  hyuput^  perf.  ypvyopa, 
can  hardly  be  traced  back  to  the  same 
source,  but  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
legitimate  and  independent  companion  of 
the  other  root  GAR. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  given, 
more  than  sufficient  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple, that  even  in  the  same  language  two 
or  more  roots  may  be  discovered,  identi- 
cal in  all  outward  appearance,  yet  totally 
different  from  each  other  in  meaning  and 
origin. 

Then,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  stu- 
dents of  language  distinguish,  where 
students  of  nature  do  not  ?  Why  are 
physiologists  so  anxious  to  establish  the 
existence  of  cells,  uniform  from  their 
beginning,  yet —  I  quote  from  Professor 
Haeckel  —  capable  of  producing  by  the 
processes  of  monogony,  gemmation, 
polysporogony,  and  amphigony,  the  end- 
less variety  of  living  creatures?*  Stu- 
dents of  language,  too,  might  say,  like 
the  physiologists,  that,  in  such  cases  as 
the  root  DA,  "  the  difference  of  mixture 
in  the  endless  varieties  of  consonants 
and  vowels  are  so  fine  as  to  be,  for  the 
present  at  least,  beyond  the  powers  of 
human  perception."  If  they  do  not  fol- 
low that  Siren  voice,  it  is  because  they 
hold  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  reason- 
ing, which  the  evolutionist  philosopher 
abhors,  viz.,  that  if  two  things,  be  they 
roots  or  cells  or  anything  else,  which 
appear  to  be  alike,  become  different  by 
evolution,  their  difference  need  not  al- 


*  Haeckel,  Naturliche  Schopfungsgeschichte,  achte 
Vorlesung ;  Strauss,  A  Iter  wid  Neuer  .Glaube,  p.  169. 


ways  be  due  to  outward  circumstances 
(commonly  called  environment),  but  it 
may  be  due  to  latent  dispositions  which, 
in  their  undeveloped  form,  are  beyond 
the  powers  of  human  perception.  If 
two  roots  of  exactly  the  same  sound 
produce  two  totally  distinct  families  of 
words,  we  conclude  that,  though  outward- 
ly alike,  they  are  different  roots.  And  if 
we  applied  this  reasoning  to  living  germs, 
we  should  say  that,  if  two  germs,  though 
apparently  alike,  grow,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  one  always  into  an  ape,  and 
never  beyond,  the  other  always  into  a 
man,  and  never  below,  then  the  two 
germs,  though  indistinguishable  at  first, 
and  though  following  for  a  time  the  same 
line  of  embryonic  development,  are  differ- 
ent from  the  beginning,  whatever  their 
beginning  may  have  been. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  cells  by  physi- 
ologists, and  the  treatment  of  roots  by 
philologists,  which  requires  careful  at- 
tention. The  physiologist  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  admission  of  his  uniform  cells, 
but,  by  subjecting  these  organic  bodies 
to  a  new  chemical  analysis,  he  arrives  in 
the  end  at  the  ordinary  chemical  sub- 
stances (the  Trpwra  GTOtxda  of  nature), 
and  looks  upon  these,  not  simply  as  ruins, 
or  as  the  residue  of  a  violent  dissolution, 
but  as  the  elements  out  of  which  every- 
thing that  exists,  whether  lifeless  or  liv- 
ing, was  really  built  up.  He  maintains, 
in  fact,  the  possibility  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances combining,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  so  as  to  form  organic 
substances,  and  he  sees  in  the  lowest 
Moneres  the  living  proof  of  an  indepen- 
dent beginning  of  life.* 

In  the  Science  of  Language  we  abstain 
from  such  experiments,  and  we  do  so  on 
principle.  We  do  not  expect  to  discover 
the  origin  of  living  roots  by  dissolving 
them  into  their  inorganic  or  purely  pho- 
netic elements  ;  for,  although  every  root 
may  be  reduced  to  at  least  one  consonant 
and  one  vowel,  these  consonants  and 
vowels  are  simply  tlie  materials,  but  not 
the  elements  of  language  ;  they  have,  in 
fact,  no  real  independent  existence,  they 

*  A  further  distinction  is  made  between  Atctogony 
and  Plasmogony.  The  former  is  the  generation  of  the 
most  simple  organic  individuals  from  an  inorganic  form- 
ative fluid,  a  fluid  which  contains  the  requisite  elements 
for  the  composition  of  an  organism,  dissolved  in  simple 
and  firm  combinations,  e.  g.  carbonic  acid,  ammoniac, 
binary  salts,  &c.  The  latter  is  the  generation  of  an 
organism  from  an  organic  formative  fluid,  a  fluid  which 
contains  the  requisite  elements  dissolved  in  complicated 
and  loose  combination  of  compounds  of  carbon,  e.  g,  ■ 
white  of  eggs,  fat,  &c.  (Haeckel,  Vorlesungen,  p. 
.  302.) 
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are  nothing  but  the  invention  of  gram- 
marians, and  their  combination  would 
only  give  rise  to  meaningless  sounds, 
never  to  significant  roots.  While  the 
physiologist  still  entertains  a  lingering 
hope  that,  with  the  progress  of  chemical 
science,  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  a 
living  cell  out  of  given  materials,  we  know 
that  roots  are  simple,  that  they  cannot 
and  should  not  be  decomposed,  and  that 
consonants  and  vowels  are  lifeless  and 
meaningless  materials,  out  of  which  no 
real  root  ever  arose,  and  out  of  which 
certainly,  nothing  like  a  root  can  ever  be 
reconstructed.  The  root  DA,  for  in- 
stance, means,  as  we  saw,  to  give  ;  dis- 
solve it  into  D  and  A,  and  you  have 
meaningless  slag  and  scum.  Recompose 
D  and  A,  and  you  have  indeed  the  same 
sound,  but  its  life  and  meaning  are  gone, 
and  no  language  could,  by  its  own  free 
choice,  accept  such  an  artificial  compound 
into  its  grammar  or  dictionary. 

Such  are  some  of  the  coincidences  and 
some  of  the  differences  between  Biology 
and  Philology  in  their  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  origin  of  life  and  the 
origin  of  language ;  and  the  question 
does  now  arise.  Are  we,  in  the  Science 
of  Language,  driven  to  admit  that  roots, 
because  they  yield  to  no  further  analysis, 
are  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  unintelli- 
gible in  their  origin,  as  miraculously  im- 
planted in  man,  but  not  in  animals  ;  or 
may  we  hope  to  be  able  to  go  beyond  this 
limit,  and  discover  something  which, 
while  it  makes  the  origin  of  roots  per- 
fectly intelligible  in  man,  explains  to  us, 
at  the  same  time,  why  they  should  never 
have  arisen  in  any  other  animal  ? 

Now  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
roots,  though  they  must  be  accepted  as 
ultimate  facts  in  the  Science  of  Language, 
are  not  ultimate  facts  in  the  Science  of 
Thought.  The  scholar  naturally  shrinks 
from  a  subject  which  does  not  directly 
concern  him,  and  which,  according  to  its 
very  nature,  does  not  admit  of  that 
exact  treatment  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed ;  but  the  philosopher  must  accept 
facts  as  they  are,  and  his  interests  are 
with  the  Chaos  as  well  as  with  the  Kos- 
mos.  As  the  medical  man,  who  has  to 
study  the  marvellously  arranged  net-work 
of  the  nerves,  shrinks  instinctively  from 
hypothetical  explanations  of  the  first 
formation  of  nervous  channels,  and  cen- 
tres, and  ganglia,  and  plexuses,  the 
scholar,  too,  is  frightened  by  the  chaotic 
proceedings  which  are  inevitable  when 
we  come  to  ask,  how  roots  came  to  be 
what   they  are.     But   to   those  who   are 


ready  to  deal  with  hypothetical  subjects 
in  a  hypothetical  manner,  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  or  irrational  in  the  origin  of 
roots.  Only  let  us  not  forget  that  roots 
are  not  merely  sounds,  but  sounds  full  of 
meaning.  To  take  the  roots  gd,  to  sing, 
da,  to  give,  va,  to  blow,  and  to  ask  why 
the  three  different  consonants,  g,  d,  v, 
should  produce  such  difference  of  mean- 
ing, is  absurd,  and  can  never  lead  to  any 
results.  These  consonants,  though, 
when  we  learn  our  ABC,  they  look  so 
very  real,  are  nothing  by  themselves  ; 
they  can,  therefore,  possess  ho  meaning 
by  themselves  ;  or  produce  by  themselves 
any  effect  whatsoever.  All  scholars, 
from  Plato  down  to  Humboldt,  who  im- 
agine that  they  can  discover  certain 
meanings  in  certain  consonants,  have 
forgotten  that  neither  consonants  nor 
vowels  are  more  than  abstractions  ;  and 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  their  observations, 
as  there  undoubtedly  is,  we  shall  see  that 
this  must  be  explained  in  a  different  way. 
A  root,  on  the  contrary,  is  not,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  a  mere  abstraction 
or  invention  of  grammarians.  We  have 
in  many  languages  to  discover  them  by 
analysis,  no  doubt ;  but  no  one  who  has 
ever  disentangled  a  cluster  of  words  can 
fail  to  see  that,  without  granting  to  roots 
an  independent,  and  really  historical 
existence,  the  whole  ■  evolution  of  lan- 
guage would  become  an  impossibility. 
There  are  languages,  however,  such  as 
ancient  Chinese,  in  which  almost  every 
word  is  still  a  root,  and  even  in  so  modern 
a  language  as  Sanskrit,  there  are  still 
many  words  which,  in  outward  appear- 
ance, are  identical  with  roots. 

As  roots  therefore  have  two  sides,  an 
outside,  their  sound,  and  an  inside,  their 
meaning,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  shall 
never  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  Of 
their  nature,  unless  we  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  their  soul  as  to  their  body. 
We  must,  before  all  things,  have  a  clear 
insight  into  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
mind,  if  we  want  to  understand  the  origin 
of  roots  ;  and  by  placing  before  you  the 
simplest  outline  of  the  mind  in  the  act  of 
knowing,  (without  considering  what  con- 
cerns emotion  and  will),  I  believe  1  shall 
be  able  to  lay  bare  the  exact  point 
where  the  origin  of  roots  becomes,  not 
only   intelligible,   but   inevitable. 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  speak  of  the  human  mind  in  any  tech- 
nical language  whatsoever  without  being 
called  to  order  by  some  philosopher  or 
other.  According  to  some,  the  mind  is  one 
and  indivisible,  and  it  is  the  subject-matter 
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r)nly  of  our  consciousness  which  gives  to 
"le  acts  of  the  mind  the  different  appear- 
mces  of  feehng,  remembering,  imagining, 
:nowing,  willing,  or  believing.  Accord- 
ig  to  "others,  mind,  as  a  subject,  has  no 
existence  whatever,  and  nothing  ought  to 
be  spoken  of  except  states  of  conscious- 
ness, some  passive,  some  active,  some 
mixed.  I  myself  have  been  sharply  taken 
to  task  for  venturing  to  speak,  in  this  en- 
lightened nineteenth  century  of  ours,  of 
different  faculties  of  the  mind,  faculties 
being  merely  imaginary  creations,  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  mediaeval  scho- 
lasticism. 

Now  I  confess  I  am  amused  rather  than 
frightened  by  such  pedantry.  Faculty, 
faailtas,  seems  to  me  so  good  a  word, 
that,  if  it  did  not  exist,  it  ought  to  be  in- 
vented, in  order  to  express  the  different 
modes  of  action  of  what  we  may  still  be 
allowed  to  call  our  Mind.  It  does  not 
commit  us  more  than  if  we  were  to  speak 
of  the  facilities  or  agilities  of  the  mind, 
and  only  those  who  change  the  forces  of 
nature  into  gods  or  demons,  would  be 
frightened  by  the  faculties,  as  green-eyed 
monsters  seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
ourself.  I  shall,  therefore,  retain  the 
name  of  faculty,  in  spite  of  its  retrogres- 
sive appearance  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the 
act  of  knowing  in  the  most  general,  and 
least  technical  language,  I  shall  say,  that 
the  mind  acts  in  two  different  ways,  or, 
that  its  knowledge  has  two  aspects  ;  the 
one  sensuous  or  intuitio7tal,  sometimes 
called  presentative,  the  other,  rational  or 
conceptual,  sometimes  called  representa- 
tive. I  do  not  mean  that  the  two  can  be 
separated  or  cut  asunder,  as  on  a  dissect- 
ing table,  but  only  that  they  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  distinguished.* 

Although  knowledge  is  impossible, 
whether  for  man  or  beast,  without  intui- 
tions, the  knowledge  of  man,  as  soon  as 
he  has  left  the  stage  of  infancy,  i.e. 
speechlessness,  is  never  intuitional  only, 
but  always  both  intuitional  and  conceptual. 
Intuition  is  knowledge  too,  but  it  is  not 
knowledge  in  the  technically  defined  and 
restricted  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  expe- 
rience concerned  with  individual  objects 
'only,  whether  external,  as  supplied  by 
sense,  or  internal,  as  supplied  by  emotion 
or  volition. 

True  knowledge,  even  in  its  lowest 
form,  always  consists  in  the  combination 
of  an  intuition  and  a  concept.     When  I 

*  Kant,  Prolegomena,  p.  60.  "  Die  Summe  hiervon 
ist  diese :  die  Sadie  der  Sinne  ist  anzuschauen,  die  des 
Verstandes  zu  denken.  Denken  aber  ist  Vorstellungen 
in  einem  Bewuastsein  vereinigen." 


say.  This  is  a  dog,  or.  This  is  a  tree,  or, 
This  is  anything  else,  I  must  have  the 
concept  of  a  dog  or  a  tree  to  which 
I  refer  this  or  that  intuition,  this  or 
that  state  of  consciousness.  These  con- 
cepts are  not  intuitive.  There  is  no 
word  in  the  whole  of  our  dictionary,  with 
the  exception  of  proper  names,  to  which 
anything  real  or  intuitional  corresponds. 
No  one  ever  saw  a  dog  or  a  tree  ;  but  only 
this  or  that  dog,  a  Scotch  terrier  or  a  New- 
foundland dog  ;  a  fir  tree,  or  an  oak  tree, 
or  an  apple  tree  ;  and  then  again,  no  one 
ever  saw  an  apple  tree,  but  only  a  few 
parts  of  it,  a  little  of  the  bark,  a  few 
leaves,  an  apple  here  and  there  ;  and  all 
these  again,  not  as  they  really  are,  but  one 
side  of  them  only.  Tree,  therefore,  is  a 
concept,  and,  as  such,  can  never  be  seen 
or  perceived  by  the  senses,  can  never 
acquire  phenomenal  or  intuitional  form. 
We  live  in  two  worlds,  the  world  of  sight 
and  the  world  of  thought ;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  nothing  that  we  think, 
nothing  that  we  name,  nothing  that  we 
find  in  our  dictionary,  can  ever  be  seen, 
or  heard,  or  perceived. 

Now  our  concepts  and  our  words  are 
produced  by  a  faculty,  or  by  a  mode  of 
mental  action,  which  is  not  simply  a  bar- 
rier between  man  and  beast,  but  which 
creates  a  new  world  in  which  we  live.  If 
all  animals  were  blind,  and  man  alone  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  seeing,  that  would 
not  constitute  a  barrier  between  man  and 
beast ;  it  would  simply  be  an  increase  of 
that  intuitional  knowledge  which  we  share 
in  common  with  the  beast. 

But  the  faculty  of  forming  concepts  is 
something,  not  simply  beyond,  but  alto- 
gether beside  the  world  of  sense.  Concepts 
are  formed  by  what  is  called  the  faculty 
of  abstraction,  a  very  good  word,  as  ex- 
pressing the  act  of  dissolving  sensuous 
intuitions  into  their  constituent  parts, 
divesting  each  part  of  its  momentary  and 
purely  intuitional  character,  and  thus  im- 
parting to  it  that  general  capacity  which 
enables  us  to  gain  general,  conceptual, 
real  knowledge. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  psychologists  as 
to  the  exact  process  by  which  concepts 
are  formed  ;  but,  for  the  object  which  we 
here  have  in  view,  any  theory,  from  Plato 
down  to  Hume,  will  be  acceptable.  What 
is  important  to  us  is  to  see  clearly  that,  as 
long  as  we  have  intuitional  knowledge 
only,  as  long  as  we  only  see,  hear,  or 
touch  this  or  that,  we  cannot  predicate, 
we  cannot  name,  we  cannot  reason,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.     We  can  do  many 
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things  intuitively  ;  perhaps  the  best  things 
we  ever  do  are  done  intuitively,  and  as  if 
by  instinct ;  and  for  the  development  of 
animal  instincts,  for  all  the  clever  things 
that,  we  are  told,  animals  do,  intuitional 
knowledge  is  more  than  sufficient,  and  far 
more  important  than  conceptual  knowl- 
edge. But,  in  order  to  form  the  simplest 
judgment,  in  order  to  say  "  This  is  green," 
we  must  have  acquired  the  concept  of 
green  ;  we  must  possess  what  is  generally 
called  the  idea  of  green,  with  its  endless 
shades  and  varieties  ;  we  must,  at  least, 
to  speak  with  Berkeley,  "have  made  the 
idea  o"f  an  individual  the  representative  of 
a  class."  Thus  only  can  we  predicate 
green  of  any  single  object  which  produces 
in  us,  besides  other  impressions,  that  im- 
pression also  which  we  have  gathered  up 
with  many  others  in  the  concept  and  name 
of  "green." 

The  difference  between  intuitional  and 
conceptual  knowledge  has  been  dwelt  on 
by  all  philosophers  ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
philosopher  of  note  who  has  claimed  for 
animals  the  possession  of  conceptual 
knowledge.  Even  evolutionist  philoso- 
phers, who  admit  no  difference  in  kind 
whatsoever,  and  who  therefore  can  look 
upon  human  reason  as  a  development 
only  of  brute  reason,  seldom  venture  so 
far  as  to  claim  for  animals  the  actual  pos- 
session of  conceptual  knowledge. 

Locke,  who  can  certainly  not  be  sus- 
pected of  idealistic  tendencies,  says,*  "  If 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  beasts  com- 
pound and  enlarge  their  ideas  that  way  to 
any  degree,  this,  I  think,  I  may  be  positive 
in,  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  not  at 
all  in  them  ;  and  that  the  having  of  gen- 
eral ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect 
distinction  betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and 
is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of 
brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to.  For,  it 
is  evident,  we  observe  no  footsteps  in  them 
of  making  use  of  general  signs  for  univer- 
sal ideas  ;  from  which  we  have  reason  to 
imagine  that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of 
abstracting  or  making  general  ideas,  since 
they  have  no  use  of  words  or  any  other 
general  signs." 

Few  philosophers  have  studied  ani- 
mals so  closely,  and  expressed  their  love 
for  them  so  openly  as  Schopenhauer. 
"  Those,"  he  says,  "who  deny  understand- 
ing to  the  higher  animals,  can  have  very 
little  themselves."  "  It  is  true,"  he  says, 
in  another  place,  "animals  cannot  speak 
and  laugh.  But  the  dog,  the  only  real 
friend  of  man,  has  something  analogous, 

*  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  I.  405. 


—  his  own  peculiar,  expressive,  good- 
natured,  and  thoroughly  honest  wagging 
of  the  tail.  How  far  better  is  this  natu- 
ral greeting  than  the  bows  and  scrapings 
and  grinnings  of  men  !  How  much  does 
it  surpass  in  sincerity,  for  the  present  at 
least,  all  other  assurances  of  friendship 
and  devotion  !  How  could  we  endure  the 
endless  deceits,  tricks  and  frauds  of  men, 
if  there  were  not  dogs,  into  whose  honest 
faces  one  may  look  without  mistrust !  " 

The  same  philosopher  assigns  to  ani- 
mals both  memory  and  imagination  (Phan- 
tasie).  He  quotes  the  case  of  a  puppy, 
unwilling  to  jump  from  a  table,  as  a  proof 
that  the  category  of  casuality  belongs  to 
animals  also.  But  he  is  too  expert  a 
philosopher  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  fanciful  interpretations  of  doubt- 
ful appearances  ;  and  when  he  explains 
the  formation  of  general  notions  as  the 
peculiar  work  of  reason,  he  states,  without 
any  hesitation  or  qualification,  "  that  it  is 
this  function  which  explains  all  those 
facts  which  distinguish  the  life  of  men 
from  the  life  of  animals."  * 

I  have  said  again  and  again  that  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  positive  philoso- 
phy, we  have  no  right  either  to  assert  or 
to  deny  anything  with  reference  to  the 
so-called  mind  of  animals.  But  to  those 
who  think  that  philosophy  may  trust  to 
anthropomorphic  analogies,  and  that  at 
least  no  counter  arguments  can  be  brought 
forward  against  their  assertions  that  ani- 
mals generalize,  form  concepts,  and  use 
them  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning,  exactly 
as  we  do,  I  may  be  allowed  to  propose  at 
least  two  cases  for  explanation.  They 
are  selected  out  of  a  large  mass  of  stories 
which  have  lately  been  collected  in  illus- 
tration of  the  animal  intellect,  and  they 
possess  at  least  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  both  told  by  truly  scientific  observers. 

The  first  is  taken  from  Autenrieth,  in 
his  Ansichten  iiber  Natiir  unci  Scelenleben^ 
published  in  1836. 

"The  grub  of  the  Nachtphaiienauge 
spins,  at  the  upper  end  of  its  case,  a 
double  roof  of  stiff  bristles,  held  together 
at  the  end  by  very  fine  threads.  This 
roof  opens  through  a  very  light  pressure 
from  within,  but  offers  a  strong  resistance 
to  any  pressure  from  without.  If  the 
grub  acted  according  to  judgment  and 
reason,  it  would,  according  to  human 
ideas,  have  had  to  consider  as  follows  :  — 
That  it  might  possibly  become  a  chrysalis, 
and  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  accidents 
without  any  chance  of  escape,  unless  it 

*  Frauenstadt,  SckoJ>enliauer-Lexicon,  s.v.  Begriff. 
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>ok  sufficient  precautions  ;  that  it  would 
rise  from  the  chrysalis  as  a  JDutterfly,  with- 
>ut  having  the  organs  and  power  to  break 
fhe  covering  which  it  had  spun  as  a  grub, 
)r  without  being  able,  like  other  butter- 
lies,  to  emit  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving 
jilky  threads  ;  that,  therefore,  unless  it 
lad,  while  a  grub,  made  preparations  for 
in  easy  exit  from  its  prison,  it  would 
'suffer  in  it  a  premature  death.  While 
engaged  in  building  such  a  prison,  the 
grub  ought  to  have  perceived  clearly  that, 
in  order  to  escape  hereafter  as  a  butterfly, 
it  would  have  to  make  a  roof  so  con- 
structed that  it  should  protect  from  with- 
out, but  open  easily  from  within,  and  that 
this  could  be  effected  by  means  of  stiff 
silky  bristles,  converging  in  the  middle, 
but  otherwise  free.  It  would  also  have 
to  know  beforehand  that,  for  that  purpose, 
the  same  silky  substance  had  to  be  used 
out  of  which  the  whole  covering  was  built 
up,  only  with  greater  art.  And  yet  it 
could  not  have  been  instructed  in  this  by 
its  parents,  because  they  were  dead  be- 
fore it  escaped  from  its  egg.  Nor  could 
it  have  learnt  it  by  habit  and  experience, 
for  it  performs  this  work  of  art  once  only 
in  its  life;  nor  by  imitation,  for  it  does 
not  live  in  society.  Its  understanding, 
too,  could  be  but  Httle  cultivated  during 
its  grub-life,  for  it  does  nothing  but  creep 
about  on  the  shrub  on  which  it  first  saw 
the  light,  eat  its  leaves,  cling  to  it  with 
its  feet,  so  as  not  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  hide  beneath  a  leaf,  so  as  not  to  be 
wetted  by  the  rain.  To  shake  off  by  in- 
voluntary contortions  its  old  skin  when- 
ever it  became  uncomfortable,  was  the 
whole  of  its  life,  the  whole  of  its  reason- 
ing, before  it  began  to  spin  its  marvellous 
shroud." 

The  other  case  is  an  experiment  very 
ingeniously  contrived,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  traces  of  generalization  in  the 
ordinary  habits  of  animals.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Amtsberg,  of 
Stralsund,  and  described  by  Dr.  Mobius, 
Professor  of  Zoology  at  Kiel.* 

"  A  pike  who  swallowed  all  small  fishes 
which  were  put  into  his  aquarium,  was 
separated  from  them  by  a  pane  of  glass, 
so  that,  whenever  he  tried  to  pounce  on 
them,  he  struck  his  gills  against  the  glass, 
and  sometimes  so  violently  that  he  re-^ 
mained  lying  on  his  back,  like  dead.  He 
recovered,  however,  and  repeated  his 
onslaughts,  till  they  became  rarer  and 
rarer,   and   at  last,   after   three  months. 


Schriften  des    Natnrwissenschaftlichen    Vereins 
Schlesivig-H  olstein.    Separatabdruck.     Kiel,  1873. 


ceased  altogether.  After  having  been  in 
solitary  confinement  for  six  months,  the 
pane  of  glass  was  removed  from  the 
aquarium,  so  that  the  pike  could  again 
roam  about  freely  among  the  other  fishes. 
He  at  once  swam  towards  them,  bilt  he 
never  touched  any  one  of  them,  but  al- 
ways halted  at  a  respectful  distance  of 
about  an  inch,  and  was  satisfied  to  share 
with  the  rest  the  meat  that  was  thrown 
into  the  aquarium.  He  had  therefore 
been  trained  so  as  not  to  attack  the  other 
fishes  which  he  knew  as  inhabitants  of 
the  same  tank.  As  soon,  however,  as  a 
strange  fish  was  thrown  into  the  aquarium, 
the  pike  in  no  wise  respected  him,  but 
swallowed  him  at  once.  After  he  had 
done  this  forty  times,  all  the  time  respect- 
ing the  old  companions  of  his  imprison- 
ment, he  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
aquarium  on  account  of  his  large  size." 

"  The  training  of  this  pike,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Mobius  remarks,  "  was  not,  there- 
fore, based  on  judgment ;  it  consisted 
only  in  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
direction  of  will,  in  consequence  of  uni- 
formly recurrent  sensuous  impressions. 
The  merciful  treatment  of  the  fishes 
which  were  familiar  to  him,  or,  as  some 
would  say,  which  he  knew,  shows  only 
that  the  pike  acted  without  reflection. 
Their  view  provoked  in  him,  no  doubt, 
the  natural  desire  to  swallow  them,  but  it 
evoked  at  the  same  time  the  recollection 
of  the  pain  which  he  had  suffered  on  their 
account,  and  the  sad  impression  that  it 
was  impossible  to  reach  the  prey  which 
he  so  much  desired.  These  impressions 
acquired  a  greater  power  than  his  vora- 
cious instinct,  and  repressed  it  at  least 
for  a  time.  The  same  sensuous  impres- 
sion, proceeding  from  the  same  fishes, 
was  always  in  his  soul  the  beginning  of 
the  same  series  of  psychic  acts.  He 
could  not  help  repeating  this  series,  like 
a  machine,  but  like  a  machine  with  a  soul, 
which  has  this  advantage  over  mechanical 
machines,  that  it  can  adapt  its  work  to 
unforeseen  circumstances,  while  a  me- 
chanical machine  can  not.  The  pane  of 
glass  was  to  the  organism  of  the  pike  one 
of  these  unforeseen  circumstances." 

Truly  scientific  observations  and  ex- 
periments, like  the  two  here  mentioned, 
will  serve  at  least  to  show  how  much  can 
be  achieved  by  purely  intuitional  knowl- 
edge, possessed  in  common  by  men  and 
animals,  and  without  the  help  of  that  con- 
ceptual knowledge  which  I  regard  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  man. 

With  us,  every  element  of  knowledge, 
even    the    simplest    impression    of    th.e 
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senses,  has  been  so  completely  conceptu- 
alized, that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  imagine  intuitional  without  concep- 
ual  knowledge.  It  is  not  always  re- 
marked that  we  men  have  almost  entirely 
left  the  sphere  of  purely  intuitional 
knowledge,  and  that  the  world  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  is 
a  world  of  concepts  ;  a  world  which  we 
have  created  ourselves,  and  which,  with- 
out us,  without  the  spectators  in  the  the- 
atre, would  vanish  into  nothing. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  we 
know  a  thing  ?  A  child  which  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  sees  an  elephant,  may 
stare  at  the  huge  beast,  may  fix  his  eyes 
on  its  ■  trunk  and  tusks,  may  touch  its 
skin,  and  walk  round  the  monster  so  as 
to  measure  it  from  every  side.  While 
this  is  going  on  the  child  sees  the  beast, 
feels  it,  measures  it ;  but  we  should 
never  say  the  first  time  the  child  sees  an 
elephant,  that  he  knows  it. 

When  the  child  sees  the  same  elephant, 
or  another  elephant,  a  second  time,  and 
recognizes  the  ajiimal  as  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  which  he  saw  before, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  we  say  that  the 
child  knows  the  elephant.  This  is  knowl- 
edge in  its  lowest  and  crudest  form.  It 
is  no  more  than  a  connecting  of  a  present 
with  a  past  intuition  or  phantasm  ;  it  is, 
properly  speaking,  rememberi7tg only,  and 
not  yet  cognitio7t.  The  animal  intellect, 
according  to  the  ordinary  interpretation, 
would  go  as  far  as  this,  but  no  farther. 

But  now  let  us  take,  not  exactly  a 
child,  but  a  boy  who  for  the  first  time 
sees  an  elephant.  He,  too,  does  not 
know  the  elephant,  but  he  knows  that 
what  he  sees  for  the  first  time,  is  an 
animal.  What  does  that  mean  ?  It 
means  that  the  boy  possesses  the  con- 
cept of  a  living  and  breathing  being, 
different  from  man,  and  that  he  recog- 
nizes this  general  concept  in  the  elephant 
before  him.  Here,  too,  cognition  takes 
place  by  means  of  recognition,  but  what 
is  recognized  is  not  connected  with  a 
former  intuition,  but  with  a  concept,  the 
concept  of  animal,* 

Now,  an  animal,  as  such,  has  no  ac- 
tual existence,  A  boy  may  have  seen 
dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  but  never  an  ani- 
mal in  general.  The  concept  of  animal 
is  therefore  of  man's  own  making,  and 
its  only  object  is  to  enable  man  to  know. 


*  When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
elephant,  they  used  the  concept  of  ox  for  the  conception 
of  the  new  animal,  and  called  it  Bos  Luca.  In  the 
same  manner  savage  tribes,  who  had  never  seen  horses, 
called  horses  large  pigs. 


But  now  let  us  make  a  further  step, 
and  instead  of  a  child  or  a  boy,  take  a 
young  man  who  knows  the  elephant,  not 
only  as  what  he  has  seen  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal Garden,  not  only  as  an  animal,  but 
scientifically,  as  we  call  it,  as  a  verte- 
brate. What  is  the  difference  between 
his  knowledge  and  that  of  the  boy  .f*  Sim- 
ply this,  that  he  has  formed  a  new  con- 
cept —  that  of  the  vertebrate  —  compre- 
hending less  than  the  concept  of  animal, 
but  being  more  definite,  more  accurate, 
and  therefore  more  useful  for  knowing 
one  class  of  animals  from  another.  These 
scientific  concepts  can  be  made  narrower 
and  narrower,  more  and  more  accurate 
and  scientific,  till  at  last,  after  having 
classed  the  elephant  as  a  vertebrate,  a 
mammal,  a  pachydermatous  animal,  and 
a  proboscidate,  we  leave  the  purely  phys- 
ical classification,  and  branching  off  into 
metaphysical  language,  call  the  elephant 
a  living  object,  a  material  object,  an  ob- 
ject in  general.  In  this,  and  in  no  other 
way,  do  we  gain  knowledge,  whether 
scientific  or  unscientific  ;  and  if  we 
should  ever  meet  with  an  intuition  for 
which  we  have  no  concept  whatsoever,  not 
even  that  of  material  object,  then  that  in- 
tuition would  be  inconceivable,  and  ut- 
terly unknowable ;  it  would  transcend 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge.*  The  whole 
of  what  we  call  the  human  intellect  con- 
sists of  these  concepts,  a  kind  of  net  for 
catching  intuitional  knowledge,  which 
becomes  larger  and  stronger  with  every 
draught  that  is  brought  to  land.  Won- 
derful as  the  human  intellect  may  appear, 
when  we  look  upon  it  as  a  whole,  its  na- 
ture is  extremely  simple.  It  separates 
and  combines,  it  destroys  and  builds  up, 
it  throws  together  at  haphazard  or  classi- 
fies with  the  minutest  care,  the  materials 
supplied  by  the  senses,  and  it  is  for  this 
very  reason,  because  it  intermixes,  or 
interlaces,  or  interlinks,  that  it  was  called 
the  Inler-lect,  softened  into  Intellect. 
The  more  concepts  we  possess,  the  larger 
is  our  knowledge  ;  the  more  carefully  we 
handle  or  interlink  our  concepts,  the 
more  closely  do  we  reason  ;  and  the 
more  freely  we  can  tumble  out  the  con- 
tents of  these  pigeon-holes,  and  throw 
them  together,  the  more  startling  is  our 
power  of  imagination. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  point,  How 
is  this  work  of  the  human  intellect,  the 
forming  and  handling  of  concepts,  car- 
ried on  1     Are   concepts  possible,  or,  at 


*  See  the  whole   of  this  subject   treated  most  excel- 
lently by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  First  Principles,  p.  79. 
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I  east,  are  concepts  ever  realized  without 
ome  form  or  outward  body  ?  I  say  de- 
cidedly, No.  If  the  Science  of  Language 
has  proved  anything,  it  has  proved  that 
concepual  or  discursive  thought  can  be 
carried  on  in  words  only.  There  is  no 
thought  without  words,  as  little  as  there 
are  words  without  thought.  We  can,  by 
abstraction,  distinguish  between  words 
and  thought,  as  the  Greeks  did,  when 
they  spoke  of  inward  {evdiadeToc)  and 
outward  {iTpo^opiKOQ)  Logos,  but  we  can 
never  separate  the  two  without  destroy- 
ing both.  If  I  may  explain  my  meaning 
by  a  homely  iJlustration,  it  is  like  peeling 
an  orange.  We  can  peel  an  orange,  and 
put  the  skin  on  one  side  and  the  flesh  on 
the  other  ;  and  we  can  peel  language, 
and  put  the  words  on  one  side  and  the 
thought  or  meanings  on  the  other.  But 
we  never  find  in  nature  an  orange  with- 
out peel,  nor  peel  without  an  orange  ; 
nor  do  we  ever  find  in  nature  thought 
without  words,  or  words  without  thought. 
It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe  how 
determinately  this  conclusion  has  been 
resisted.  It  is  considered  humiliating 
that  what  is  most  spiritual  in  us,  our 
thoughts,  should  be  dependent  on  such 
miserable  crutches  as  words  are  supposed 
to  be.  But  words  are  by  no  means  such 
miserable  crutches.  They  are  the  very 
limbs,  aye,  they  are  the  very  wings  of 
thought.  We  do  not  complain  that  we 
cannot  move  without  legs.  Why  then 
should  we  consider  it  humiliating  that  we 
cannot  think  without  words  ? 

The  most  ordinary  objection  to  this 
view  of  thought  and  language  is,  that  if 
thought  were  dependent  on  words,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  would  be  without  concep- 
tual thought  altogether.  But,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  best  studied  this 
subject,  it  is  perfectly  true*  that  deaf 
and  dumb  persons,  if  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  have  no  concepts,  except 
such  as  can  be  expressed  by  less  perfect 
symbols  —  and  that  it  is  only  by  being 
taught  that  they  acquire  some  kind 
of  conceptual  thought  and  language. 
Were  this  otherwise,  however,  we,  at  all 
events,  could  know  nothing  of  their  con- 
cepts, except  through  some  kind  of  lan- 
guage, intelligible  both  to  them  and  to 
ourselves,  while,  according  to  the  pre- 
miss, the  deaf  and  dumb  a,re  supposed 
to  be  without  language  altogether. 

Another  and  more  powerful  objection 
'  5,   that  the    invention    of  language    in- 
olves  the  previous  existence  of  concepts, 

*  Lectures  07i  the  Science  of  Language.,  II.  74,  note. 
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because  we  can  only  feel  impelled  to  ex- 
press what  already  exists  in  our  mind. 
This  objection,  however,  has  been  met  by 
showing  that  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word  language  was  never  invented,  and 
that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  though 
we  may  say  that,  logically,  the  function 
is  the  antecedent  of  the  organ,  yet  in  re- 
ality organ  and  function  always  presup- 
pose each  other,  and  cannot  exist  the 
one  without  the  other. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  language,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  the 
only  organ  of  conceptual  thought.  Now 
this  is  perfectly  true,  and  has  never  been 
questioned.  Besides  the  phonetic  sym- 
bols of  language,  there  are  other  less 
perfect  symbols  of  thought,  which  are 
rightly  called  ideographic.  We  can  form 
the  concept  of  ^'' three''''  without  any 
spoken  word,  by  simply  holding  up  three 
fingers.  In  the  same  manner  the  hand 
might  stand  ior  Jive,  both  hands  for  ten, 
hands  and  feet  for  twenty.  This  is  how 
people  who  possessed  no  organs  of 
speech  would  speak ;  this  is  how  the 
deaf  and  dumb  do  speak.*  Three  fingers 
are  as  good  as  three  strokes,  three 
strokes  are  as  good  as  three  clicks  of  the 
tongue,  three  clicks  of  the  tongue  are  as 
good  as  the  sound  three,  or  trois,  or  drei, 
or  shalosh  in  Hebrew,  or  san  in  Chinese. 
But  all  these  are  signs  ;  and  being  signs, 
symbols,  or  embodiments  of  concepts, 
they  fall  under  the  general  category  of 
logos  or  language.  "  As  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity," Professor  Mansel  remarked, 
"  men  must  think  by  symbols  ;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  do  think  by  language."! 

Nothing,  however,  seems  of  any  avail 
to  convince  our  opponents  that  they  can- 
not do  what  they  imagine  they  have  been 
doing  all  their  Hv^es,  viz.,  thinking  silent- 
ly, or  without  words.  Some  of  the  Poly- 
nesian savages  would  seem  to  have  a  far 
truer  insight  into  the  nature  of  thought, 
for  their  expression  for  thinking  is 
"  speaking  in  the  stomach."  But  mod- 
ern philosophers  imagine  they  are  wiser 
than  these  primitive  savages  ;  and  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  all  controversy, 
they  have  had  recourse  even  to  the  test 
of  experiment.  I  shall  try  to  describe 
these  experiments  as  well  as  I  Can, 
and  if  my  description  seems  incredible, 
it  is  certainly  not  my  fault.  As  far  as  I 
can  follow  those  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, they  begin   by  shutting   their 

*  See  some  excellent  remarks  on  gesture-language  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  in  the  Fortfiightly  Review,  1866,  p. 
544- 

t  North  British  Review,  1850. 
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eyes  and  ears,  and  holding  their  breath. 
They  then  sink  into  unconsciousness, 
and  when  all  is  dark  and  still,  they  try 
their  new  art  of  ventriloquism,  thinking 
thoughts  without  words.  They  begin 
with  a  very  simple  case.  They  want 
to  conjure  up  the  thought  of  a  ...  . 
I  must  not  say  what,  for  it  is  to  be  a 
nameless  thing,  and  every  time  that  its 
name  rises,  it  is  gulped  down  and 
ordered  to  vanish.  However,  in  confi- 
dence, I  may  whisper  that  they  want  to 
conjure  up  the  thought  of  a  —  dog. 

Now  the  word  dog  is  determinately 
suppressed  ;  hound,  cur,  and  all  the  rest, 
too,  are  ordered  away.  Then  begins  the 
work.  "  Rise  up,  thou  quadruped  with 
ears  and  wagging  tail  !  "  But  alas  !  the 
charm  is  already  broken  !  Quadruped, 
ears,  tail,  wagging,  all  are  words  which 
cannot  be  admitted. 

Silence  is  restored,  and  a  new  effort 
begins.  This  time  there  is  to  be  nothing 
about  quadruped,  or  animal,  or  hairy 
brute  ;  the  inner  consciousness  sinks 
lower,  and  at  last  there  rises  a  being,  to 
be  developed  gradually  and  insensibly 
into  a  dog.  But,  alas  !  "  being,"  too,  is 
a  word,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  whispered, 
all  the  potential  dogs  vanish  into  nothing. 

A  last  appeal,  however,  remains.  No 
animal,  no  being,  nothing  is  to  be  talked 
of ;  complete  silence  is  restored ;  no 
breath  is  drawn.  There  is  a  something 
coming  near,  the  ghost  appears,  when 
suddenly  he  is  greeted  by  the  recogniz- 
ing self  with  Bow-wow  !  bow-wow  !  Then, 
at  last,  the  effort  is  given  up  as  hopeless, 
the  eyes  are  opened,  the  ears  unstopped, 
the  breath  is  allowed  to  rise  again,  and 
as  soon  as  the  word  dog  is  uttered,  the 
ghost  appears,  the  concept  is  there,  we 
know  what  we  mean,  we  think  and  say 
Dog.  Let  any  one  try  to  think  without 
words,  and,  if  he  is  honesty  he  will  confess 
that  the  process  which  he  goes  through 
is  somewhat  like  the  one  I  have  just 
tried  to  describe. 

I  believe  that  there  would  have  been 
far  less  unwillingness  to  admit  that  con- 
ceptional  thought  is  impossible  without 
language,  if  people  had  not  been  fright- 
ened by  the  recollection  of  the  old  con- 
troversies between  Nominalism  and  Re- 
alism. But  the  Science  of  Language 
has  nothing  to  do  either  with  Nomi- 
nalism or  Realism.  It  does  not  teach 
that  concepts  are  nothing  but  words,  but 
only  that  concepts  are  nothing  without 
words,  and  words  nothing  without  con- 
cepts. If  Condillac  maintained  that  sci- 
ence is  but  a  well-made  language,  he  was 


I  right,  but  only  because  he  assigned  io 

\  language  a  much  fuller  meaning  than  it 

I  usually  has.     Again,  when  Home  Tooke 

;  said  that  the  business    of  the  mind   ex- 

;  tended  no  further  than  to  receive  irapres- 

j  sions,  that  what  are  called  its  operations 

I  are   merely    the   operations  of  language, 

I  he  too  was  right,  only  that  he  used  mind 

;  where  we  generally  use  sense,   and   lan- 

I  guage  where  we  use  "koyoq  or  reason.     I 

quoted  on  a  former  occasion  *  the  words 

I  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  on  the  indivisi- 

[  bility  of  thought   and   language  ;  I    may 

add   to-day    the    testimony  of    one    who 

looked  upon  the  philosophy  of  Schelling 

and  Hegel   as    verba  prcBterqtiain  nihil, 

and  who  yet  fully  supports  their  view  on 

this  point. 

"  That  language  (verbal  or  other)  is  in- 
separable from  thought,  is  rendered 
morally  certain  by  the  impossibility  under 
which  we  all  labour  of  forming  universal 
notions  without  the  aid  of  voluntary  sym- 
bols. The  instant  we  advance  beyond 
the  perception  of  that  which  is  present 
now  and  here,  our  knowledge  can, be  only 
representative  ;  as  soon  as  we  rise  above 
the  individual  object,  our  representative 
sign  must  be  arbitrary.  The  phantasms 
of  imagination  may  have  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  the  objects  of  sense  ; 
but  they  bear  that  resemblance  solely  by 
virtue  of  being,  like  those  objects  them- 
selves, individual.  I  may  recall  to  mind, 
with  more  or  less  vividness,  the  features 
of  an  absent  friend,  as  I  may  paint  his 
portrait  with  more  or  less  accuracy  ;  but 
the  likeness  in  neither  case  ceases  to  be 
the  individual  representation  of  an  in- 
dividual man.  But  my  conception  of  a 
man  in  general  can  attain  universality 
only  by  surrendering  resemblance  ;  it  be- 
comes the  representative  of  all  mankind 
only  because  it  has  no  special  likeness  to 
any  one  man."  f    • 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Science  of 
Language  teaches  us  not  only  that  there 
can  be  no  concept  without  a  word,  but 
that  every  word  of  our  language,  (with 
the  exception  of  purely  interjectional  and 
imitative  words)  is  based  on  a  concept. 

Let  us  clear  the  ground  a  little  before 
we  proceed.  We  know,J  first  of  all,  that 
all  words  which  express  abstract  ideas 
are  borrowed  from  some  material  appear- 
ance. '•'■Right  means  straight;  wrong 
means  twisted.  Spirit  primarily  means 
wind ;    tratisgression,   the    crossing  of   a 

*  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  II.  p.  77. 
t  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Reviews,  by  H.  L.  Mansel, 
p.  8. 
X  See  Emerson,  Complete  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  149- 
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I  me  ;  supercilious ^  the  raising  of  the  eye- 
!row.'» 
'  We  know  that  anima  in  Latin  means 
he  wind,  the  breath  of  living  beings,  life, 
and  lastly  soul.  Sallust  says,  Ingenii  fa- 
cinora,  sicut  anima,  ivi7nortalia  sunt,  the 
works  of  genius  are  immortal,  like  the 
soul.  We  may  therefore  say  that  in  ani- 
ma, the  French  dme,  the  original  concept 
is  breathing.  But  we  have  now  to  ad- 
vance a  step  farther  into  that  earlier 
stratum  of  language  and  thought  where 
we  want  to  find  out,  not  only  the  original 
concept  of  anima,  soul,  but  the  original 
concept  of  ani77ta,  wind.  Why  was  it, 
and  how  was  it,  that  the  wind  was  ever 
called  anijnaf  In  fact,  why  has  any 
word  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  just 
that  form  and  that  meaning  which  it  has  ? 
That  is  what  we  want  to  know  if,  as 
scholars,  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of 
language. 

The  answer  which  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage gives  is  this  :  Take  any  word  you 
like  in  any  language  which  has  a  past, 
and  you  will  invariably  find  that  it  is 
based  on  a  concept.  The  process  of 
names-giving  was,  in  fact,  the  first  at- 
tempt at  classification,  very  weak,  very 
unscientific,  no  doubt,  but  for  that  very 
reason  all  the  more  interesti;ig  for  watch- 
ing the  pre-historic  growth  of  the  human 
mind.  Thus,  in  the  old  Aryan  name  for 
horse,  Sansk,  aj-va,  equus,  livKog,  Old  Sax- 
on, ehu,  we  discover  nothing  like  the 
neighing  of  a  horse,  but  we  discover  the 
concept  of  quickness  embodied  in  the 
root  AK,  to  be  sharp,  to  be  quick,  from 
which  we  have  likewise  the  names  for 
mental  quickness,  such  as  acutus.  We 
therefore  see  here,  not  in  theory,  but  by 
actual  historical  evidence,  that  the  con- 
cept of  quickness  existed,  had  been  fully 
elaborated  first,  and  that  through  it  the 
conceptual,  as  distinct  from  the  f)urely 
intuitional  knowledge  of  horse  was  real- 
ized. That  name,  the  quick,  might  have 
been  applied  to  many  oflier  animals  too  ; 
but  having  been  repeatedly  applied  to 
horses,  it  became  for  that  very  reason  unfit 
for  any  other  purposes.  Serpents,  for  in- 
stance, are  quick  enough  when  they  fall 
on  their  prey,  but  their  name  was  formed 
from  another  concept,  that  of  squeezing 
or  throttling.  They  were  called  ahi  in 
Sanskrit ;  Ix'-^  in  Greek  ;  anguis  in  Latin, 
alJ  from  a  root  AH,  to  squeeze  ;  or  sarpa, 
in  Latin  serpens,  from  a  root  SARP,  to 
creep,  to  go. 

The  goose  is  called  ha//2sa-s  in  San- 
skrit ;  gos  (for  gans)  in  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
'ans-er  (for  ganser)  in  Latin.     The  root 
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from  which  these  words  are  derived  was 
GH  A,  to  open  the  mouth,  to  gape,  modified 
to  GHAN  in  x^'<'V^,  and  to  GHANS.  The 
Greek  a:^v,  xrivbq,  comes  from  the  same 
root  in  its  simpler  form  GHAN.  The 
goose  was,  therefore,  originally  conceived 
as  the  gaping,  or  hissing  bird,  and  hence 
its  name. 

The  wolf  was  called  varka-s,  from  a 
root  VARK,  to  tear,  and  the  same  word 
appears  as  the  name  of  the  wolf  in  San- 
skrit as  vrika-s  ;  in  Greek  FAw/co-f ;  in 
Latin  as  Lupu-s  (vlupus) ;  in  Gothic  as 
vulf-s. 

The  pig  was  called  sus,  vf;  Old  High- 
German,  sQ  ;  Gothic,  svein :  all  from  a 
root  SU,  to  beget ;  the  sow  being  con- 
sidered the  most  proHfic  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  Sanskrit  sukara-s,  lit.  the  su- 
maker  or  grunter,  is  clearly  a  play  of 
popular  etymology. 

By  the  same  simple  process,  class 
after  class  of  animals  was  separated  from 
the  crude  mass  of  intuitional  knowledge  ; 
birds,  fishes,  worms,  trees  and  plants, 
stones  and  metals,  were  all  distinguished 
by  conceptual  names,  and  man,  too,  re- 
ceived his  proper  name,  either  as  the 
earth-born  (homo),  or  as  the  dying  crea- 
ture (mortalis),  or  as  the  measurer  and 
thinker  (manus). 

Birds  were  called  in  Sanskrit  vi,  plural, 
vayas  ;  the  Latin,  avis  ;  the  Greek  ol  in 
ol-o)v6g,  lit.  a  large  bird.  The  name  meant 
probably  at  first  no  more  than  the  mov- 
ers, from  the  root  VI,  which  also  yielded 
vayu-s,  a  name  for  the  wind  in  Sanskrit 
and  Zend  :  *  but  it  soon  answered  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  the  flying  ani- 
mals from  all  others.  As  other  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  birds  came  to  be 
observed,  they,  too,  found  expression  in 
language.  Thus  we  have  in  Sanskrit 
pakshin,  possessed  of  wings,  from  paksha, 
wing  ;  t  patrin,  feathered,  from  patra-m, 
feather  ;  patatrin,  feathered,  from  pata- 
tra-m,  feather ;  andaga-s,  eggborn  or  ovip- 
arous ;  khaga-s,  sky-goer,  &:c.  In  Greek 
we  have  besides  oluovoc,,  opvic,  upvidog,  it 
may  be  from  a  root  AR,  to  rise  ;  rcrrjvov,  the 
flying  animal.  In  Latin  we  find  volucris, 
flying ;  aJts,  alitis,  winged,  &c. 

For  fish  there  is  no  name  that  could 
be  claimed  for  the  early  Aryan  period  ; 
and  the  names  which  occur  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  matsya,  U^vg,  piscis,  do 
not  clearly  reveal  their  predicative  pow- 
er. 

The    name    for  worm    in    Sanskrit   is 

*  See  Justi,  Handbuch,  s.  v.  VI.     Pictet's  statement 
(1,509)  tliat  vi  means  in  Zend  fish  also,  is  unfounded, 
t  Beiafrey  compares  pakshin  with  Goth,  fugl^  fowl. 
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kr/mi-s  ;  in  Lithuanian,  kirmi-s,  both  of,  none  as  to  the  origin  of  roots.     It  is  true 
whigh  can  be  derived  from  the  root  KRAM, ;  these  roots  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 


to  walk,  to  roam.  The  Latin  vermis  and 
the  Gothic  vaurm-s,  come  probably  from 
the  same  source,  but  the  Greek  tkiuq 
must  be  derived  from  the  root  VAL,  to 
twist. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  no  other,  our 
concepts  and  our  names,  our  intellect 
and  our  language,  were  formed  together. 
Some  single  feature  was  fixed  upon  as 
characteristic  of  an  object,  or  of  a  class  of 
objects,  a  root  was  there  which  expressed 
that  feature,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  pro- 
nominal base,  a  compound  was  formed, 
meaning  originally  whatever  the  root 
expresses,  substantiated  in  a  certain 
place,  predicated  of  a  certain  object. 
Thus  the  root  yudh*  to  fight,  comes  to 
mean  by  the  mere  addition  of  a  pronomi- 
nal base,  commonly  called  the  termina- 
tion of  the  nominative  singular,  the  fight, 
the  fighter,  and  the  instrument  of  fight- 
ing. This  ambiguity  was  afterwards  re- 
moved by  the  introduction  of  so-called 
suffixes,  by  which  a  distinction  was 
made  between  such  words  as  yudh-i, 
the  act  of  fighting  ;  yudh-ma^  a  fighter  ; 
{a)yudh-a,  a  weapon.  I:i  these  words  we 
say  that j«^/«  appears  as  the  root;  and 
how  real  that  root  is  we  can  easily  see  by 
its  frequent  occurrence  not  only  as  a 
root,  but  as  a  perfect  word  in  the  oldest 
Sanskrit,  that  of  the  Veda.  We  find 
there*  the  locative  yudh-i,  in  the  battle  ; 
the  instrumental  yudh-a,  with  a  weapon  ; 
the  locative  plural,  yut-su,  among  fight- 
ers ;  just  as  we  find  yu-yudh-e,  he  has 
fought,  and  ayuddha,  he  fought,  &c. 
The  difference  between  the  nominal  and 
verbal  compounds  is  simply  this,  that  the 
former  express  fighting-there,  fighting- 
he,  fighting-one,  fighter :  the  latter  fight- 
ing-!, fighting-thou,  fighting-he. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  nice- 
ties of  these  grammatical  compositions, 
I  only  wish  to  point  out  here,  first,  that 
the  whole  of  our  language,  from  the  sim 


something  mysterious,  but  this  mystery, 
like  many  other  mysteries,  would  seem  to 
be  of  our  own  making. 

Let  us  see,  first  of  all,  what  roots  are 
not.  Roots  are  not  either  interjections 
or  imitations.  Interjections  such  as  pooh, 
and  imitations  such  as  bow-wow,  are  the 
very  opposite  of  roots.  They  are  vague 
and  varying  in  sound,  arid  special  in 
ineafiingj  while  roots  are  definite  in 
sound,  but  general  in  7neani7ig.  Interjec- 
tions, however,  and  imitations  are  the 
only  possible  materials  out  of  which  hu- 
man language  could  be  framed  ;  and  the 
real  problem,  therefore,  is  this,  how,  start- 
ing with  interjections  and  imitations,  can 
we  ever  arrive  at  roots  ? 

Interjections  and  imitations  deserve  a 
much  more  careful  study  than  they  have 
hitherto  received,  even  from  those  who 
imagine  that  our  words  can  be  derived 
straight  from  interjections  and  imitations. 

Nothing  seems  at  first  sight  so  easy, 
yet  nothing  is  in  reality  so  difficult  as  to 
represent  either  the  sounds  by  which  our 
own  feelings  manifest  themselves,  or  the 
sounds  of  nature,  such  as  the  notes  of 
birds,  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  falling 
of  a  stone,  by  articulate  sounds.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  process  must  have 
given  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  imita- 
tions, many  of  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  recognize  or  understand, 
without  traditional  or  social  helps.  Even 
in  our  times  and  among  civilized  nations, 
with  languages  fixed  by  thousands  of 
years  of  tradition,  usage,  literature,  and 
grammar,  the  expressions  for  the  most 
ordinary  feelings  vary  considerably.  The 
Frenchman,  as  an  observant  traveller  has 
remarked,  expresses  surprise  by  Ah  !,  the 
Englishman  by  Oh  !,  the  German  by  Ih  ! 
The  Frenchman  says.  Ah,  c'cst  magni- 
fiquej  the  Englishman,  Oh,  that  is  capi- 
\  tal J  the  German,  Ih,  das  ist  prdchtig. 
Nor  do  these  interjections  express  exactly 


plest  word  to  the  most  complex  paulopost  |  the  same  feeling  ;  they  all  express  sur- 
future,  is  conceptual ;  secondly,  that  Ian- 1  prise,  no  doubt,  but  the  surprise  peculiar 
guage  pre-supposes  the  formation  of  con-|  to  each  of  these  three  national  characters. 
cepts  ;  and  thirdly,  that  all  such  concepts  I  The  surprise  of  the  Frenchman  is  simple 
are  embodied  in  roots.  The  two  problems,  j  and  open  ;  in  saying  Ah  !  he  is  all  agape, 
therefore,  that  of  the  elaboration  of  con- !  il  est  ibahi.  The  surprise  of  the  English- 
cepts,  and  that  of  the  elaboration  of  roots,    man  is  restrained   and  deep;  in   saying 


become  in  reality  one,  and  must  be  solved 
together,  if  they  are  to  be  solved  at  all. 

Now,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  among  philosophers  as  to 
the  real  origin  of  concepts,  there  can  be 

*  M.  M.  Translation  of  Rig-Veda,  vol.  I.  p.  202. 


Oh  !  he  swaUows  half  of  his  admiration. 
The  surprise  of  the  German  is  high  and 
sharp  ;  in  saying  Ih  !  he  almost  chirps 
with  delight. 

In  Chinese  surprise  is  expressed  by  hu 
and///,  applause  by  tsai,  misery  by  i,  con- 
tempt by  aiy  pain  by  uhu» 
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Frequently  it  is  as  difficult  to  define  the 
exact  sound  as  the  exact  meaning  of  these 
interjections,  so  that  in  an  Italian  gram- 
mar no  less  than  twenty  significations  are 
ascribed  to  the  interjections  ah  !  ahi ! 
With  a  little  more  imagination  quite  as 
many  and  even  more  meanings  might  be 
detected  in  the  EngHsh  Ah  ! 

Some  scholars  have  brought  themselves 
to  imagine  that  there  is  some  hidden  con- 
nection between  the  letter  N  and  the 
concept  of  negation.  Yet,  all  that  we 
.  have  a  right  to  say  is  that  No  may  express 
negation,  but  not,  that  it  must.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  languages  in 
which  no  means  j^j. 

This  uncertainty  becomes  still  more 
startling  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
way  in  which  the  sounds  uttered  by  ani- 
mals are  imitated  in  different  languages. 
I  shall  give  a  few  specimens  from  Chinese. 
What  would  you  guess  to  be  the  meaning 
of  kiao  kiao  f  It  is  meant  for  the  cry  of 
the  cock  ;  kao  kao  stands  for  the  cry  of 
the  wild  goose  ;  siao  siao  is  meant  to 
represent  the  sound  of  rain  and  wind; 
lin  lin  of  rolling  carriages  ;  tsiajtg  tsiang, 
of  chains  ;  kan  kan,  of  drums,  and  so  on. 

This  subject  is  in  reality  endless  ;  and 
the  more  we  compare  the  representations 
of  the  cries  of  animals  in  different  lan- 
guages, the  more  shall  we  see  that  a  com- 
parative grammar  of  them  is  almost 
impossible. 

I  shall  give  you  the  imitations  which 
occur  in  German  of  the  cries  of  some 
animals,  chiefly  birds,  but  I  doubt  wheth- 
er you  will  easily  recognize  them. 

What  is  zir  zir  ?  It  is  meant  for  the 
thrush.  What  is  quak  qiiak  ?  The  duck, 
no  doubt ;  but  in  other  places  the  guttural 
has  been  changed  into  the  labial  (what 
scholars  call  labialism),  and  the  sound 
uttered  by  the  duck  is  rendered  by  pak 
pak.  Thus  the  cry  of  the  owl  is  repre- 
sented in  German,  not  only  by  uhu,  tthu, 
but  likewise  by  schu  hu  hu  hu,  and  by  pu 
Pu;  in  Latin  by  tu  tu,  in  Greek  by 
KiKicaduv  ;  thus  showing  us,  first  of  all, 
Dentalism,  change  of  initial  guttural  into 
dental ;  then  Labialism,  change  of  guttu- 
ral into  labial  ;  then  Zetacism  and  assi- 
bilation,  change  of  guttural  or  dental  into 
sh  ;  lastly,  aphaeresis  of  initial  guttural, 
as  in  zi/iu  for  ku/iu  / 

The  frog  in  German  says  quak  and  kik, 
in  Greek  [ipsKeKe^  kou^  kou^. 

Pmk,  in  German,  is  the  note  of  the 
finch. 

Ga  ga  ga,  Dadado,  drussla,  drussla,  is 
meant  for  goose ;  in   Chinese,   the  wild 


goose  says  kao  kao;  in  Mongolian,  kor 
kor. 

The  cock  in  German  says  kikeriki,  in 
Chinese,  as  we  saw,  kiao  kiao,  in  Mongo- 
lian, dehor  dehor.  The  German  hen,  if 
not  otherwise  occupied,  says  gaek  gack; 
while  laying  eggs,  she  says  ghi  g!u  glit ; 
when  calling  her  chicks,  tiiek  tuck  tuek ; 
and  yet,  when  she  is  called  herself,  she  is 
addressed  hy  putt  putt  putt,  and  her  little 
chicks  by  bi  bi  bi. 

The  dog  says  wau  wau  and  bau  bau, 
sometimes  hu  hu,  and  klijf  klaff.  When 
very  angry  and  growling,  he  says  r,  which 
the  Romans  called  the  dog  letter,  the 
litera  eanina. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  no  time  for  more  ; 
but  I  must  just  add  one  more  German 
phonograph,  thafof  the  nightingale:  It 
is,  Zuekilt,  ziekiit,  ziekiit !  Zidiwik,  zidi- 
wik,  zidiwik  /  Zifizigo,  zijizigo,  zifizigo  ! 
tididon^  zi  zi !  Tandaradei !  A  great 
phonetic  artist,  not  satisfied  with  these 
popular  representations  of  the  note  of  the 
nightingale,  devoted  many  days  and 
nights  to  a  careful  study  of  this  subject, 
and  the  precious  result  at  which  he  arrived 
was  this  : 

Deilidurei  faledirannurei  lidundei  fala- 
daritturei  ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  similar 
words  from  other  languages  in  order  to 
show,  first,  how  difficult  and  fanciful  all 
imitations  of  inarticulate  by  means  of  ar- 
ticulate sounds  must  be  ;  secondly,  how, 
after  all,  every  one  of  those  imitations 
expresses  and  can  express  a  single  im- 
pression only.  One  might  imagine  the 
possibility  of  a  language  consisting  alto- 
gether of  such  imitative  sounds.  The 
combination  of  two  such  imitative  sounds, 
for  instance,  as  bow  wow,  pooh  !  miglit 
form  a  sentence  to  convey  the  meaning 
that  a  certain  dog  was  harmless,  that  he. 
might  bark  but  would  not  bite  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  tribe  even  of  the  lowest 
savages  has  yet  been  discovered  employ- 
ing no  more  than  such  utterances. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  we  have 
to  solve,  is  this  —  How,  if  we  start  with 
such  interjections  and  imitations,  can  we 
ever  arrive  at  the  real  elements  of  lan- 
guage, the  residue  of  all  scientific  analysis 
—  I  mean  the  Roots.  If  we  can  account 
for  this  transition  of  interjections  and 
imitations  into  roots,  we  have  done  all 
that  the  most  exacting  sceptic  can  de- 
mand. Analysis  of  all  given  language 
leads  us  back  to  roots  ;  experience  gives 
us  interjections  and  imitations  as  the  only 
conceivable  beginning  of    human  utter- 
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ance.      If   the   two   can   be   united,   the 
problem  is  solved. 

Let  us  go  back  once  more  to  the  first 
beginning  of  conceptual  knowledge,  for  it 
is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the  key  must  be 
found.  The  simplest  concept  is  the  dual, 
when  we  count  two  things  as  one.  This 
dual  concept  can  be  formed  in  two  ways, 
either  by  combination  or  by  abstraction. 

If  we  have  a  word  ior  fathe?'  and  a  word 
for  mother^  then  in  order  to  express  the 
concept  of  parents,  we  may  combine  the 
two.  Thus,  we  actually  find  in  Sanskrit, 
pilar,  father,  matar,  vao'Ca^x  mdtdpitarau, 
mother  and  father,  i.e.  parents.  The 
same  in  Chinese.*  Father  is  fu,  mother 
mtlj  fii-inic,  parents.  Again,  a  biped  with 
feathers  is  ''kin  in  Chinese  ;  a  quadruped 
with  hair  is  sheic  j  animals  in  general  are 
called  ''kin-sheu.  Light  is  ^king,  heavy 
cung;  '■king-cungx^  used  to  express  the 
concept  of  weight. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  process 
of  combining  single  words  could  not  be 
carried  on  ad  inJinituTn :  otherwise  life 
might  become  too  short  for  finishing  one 
single  sentence.  We  may  call  our  parents 
father  and  vcio\\\Qx,fu-mii^  but  how  should 
we  call  our  family  ? 

Here  the  faculty  of  abstraction  comes 
to  our  help.  A  very  simple  case  will  show 
us  how  the  work  of  thought  and  speech 
could  be  abbreviated.  As  long  as  people 
talk  of  sheep  as  sheep,  and  of  cows  as 
cows,  they  might  very  well  indicate  the  for- 
mer by  baa,  the  latter  by  moo.  But  when, 
for  the  first  time  a  want  was  felt  of  speak- 
ing of  a  flock,  neither  baa  nor  moo  would 
do.  As  long  as  there  were  only  sheep 
and  cows,  a  combination  of  baa  and  7noo 
might  have  answered,  but  when  more  ani- 
mals were  included,  their  separate  sounds 
were  those  most  to  be  avoided,  because 
•they  would  have  conveyed  a  meaning 
which  was  not  intended. 

So,  again,  it  was  easy  enough  to  imitate 
the  cries  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  cock,  and 
the  sounds  cuckoo  and  cock  might  be  used 
as  the  phonetic  signs  of  these  two  birds. 
But  if  a  phonetic  sign  was  required  for 
the  singing  of  more  birds,  or  it  may  be, 
of  all  possible  birds,  every  imitation  of  a 
special  note  became  not  only  useless,  but 
dangerous  ;  and  nothing  but  a  compro- 
mise, nothing  but  a  filing  down  of  the 
sharp  corners  of  those  imitative  sounds, 
would  answer  the  new  purpose. 

This  phonetic  process  of  what  I  call  the 
Friction  or  Despecialization  of  imitative 
sounds    runs    exactly  parallel   with    the 

•  Endlicher,  Chincsische  Gratnutatik,  p.  133. 


process  of  the  generalization  of  our  im- 
pressions, and  through  this  process  alone 
are  we  able  to  understand  how,  after  a 
long  struggle,  the  uncertain  phonetic  imi- 
tations of  special  imjDressions  became  the 
definite  phonetic  representations  of  gen- 
eral concepts. 

Thus,  there  must  have  been  many  imi- 
tations of  the  falling  of  stones,  trees, 
leaves,  rivers,  rain,  and  hail,  but  in  the 
end  they  were  all  combined  in  the  simple 
root  PAT,  expressive  of  quick  movement, 
whether  in  falling,  flying,  or  running.  By 
giving  up  all  that  could  remind  the  hearer 
of  any  special  sound  of  rushing  objects, 
the  root  PAT  became  fitted  as  the  sign 
of  the  general  concept  of  quick  movement, 
and  from  this  concept  and  this  root  sprang 
afterwards  a  number  of  words  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  Aryan  languages. 
In  Sanskrit  we  find  patati,  he  files,  he 
soars,  he  falls  ;  pata-s,  flight ;  pataga-s, 
and  patanga-s,  a  bird,  also  a  grasshopper  ; 
patatra-m,  a  wing  ;  pataka-s,  a  flag  ;  pat- 
tra-m,  a  wing,  a  leaf  of  a  flower,  a  leaf  of 
paper,  a  letter  ;  pattrin,  a  bird  ;  pata-s,  fall- 
ing, happening,  accident,  also  fall,  in  the 
sense  of  sin,  in  which  sense  pataka-m  is 
more  frequently  used  ;  possibly  even 
patala,  the  Indian  name  for  hell. 

In  Greek  we  find  TrsTOftac,  I  fly;  TrenjvoCt 
winged  ;  w/curt'Tv/f,  quickly  flying  or  run- 
ning ;  TTor^,  flight ;  irrepov  and  irrepv^,  feather, 
wing,  instead  of  TT{e)T£pov,  7r(e)repv^;  also 
norafioc,  river.  Again  mTrro,  I  fall,  instead 
of  7ri7r(e)rcj ;  Tvorfwc;,  fall,  accident,  fate  ; 
TTTcjatc,  fall,  case,  used  first  in  a  philosoph- 
ical, then  in  a  grammatical  sense.  In 
Latin  we  find  from  the  same  root,  pcto,  to 
fall  on,  to  assail ;  to  make  for,  to  seek,  to 
demand,  with  its  many  derivative  appli- 
cations ;  im-petus,  onslaught  ;  prerpes, 
quickly  flying ;  also  penjia,  feather,  the 
old  pesna,  for  pet-na. 

The  number  of  words  derived  from  this 
root  in  modern  languages  seems  endless. 
In  English  alone  we  have  petition,  petu- 
lance, appetite,  competition,  repetition; 
then  pen,  pinnacle,  feather,  and  many 
more,  all  to  be  traced  back,  step  by  step, 
and  letter  by  letter,  to  the  old  root  PAT, 
and  to  no  other  root,  nor  to  any  of  the  imi- 
tative sounds  of  falling,  out  of  which  PAT 
was  selected,  or  out  of  which  PAT  by  a 
higher  degree  of  fitness  struggled  into  life 
and  fixity. 

In  one  of  my  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  I  examined  in  full  detail  the 
immense  progeny  of  the  root,  MAR,  to 
grind,  to  break.  This  root  itself  must  be 
looked  upon  as  tuned  down  from  innu- 
merable   imitations    of    the    sounds    oi 
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)reaking,  crushing,  crunching,  crashing, 
imashing,  mashing,  cracking,  creaking, 
Lttling  and  clattering,  mawling  and  mar- 
ring, till  at  last,  after  removing  air  that 
jeemed  too  special,  there  remained  the 
smooth  and  manageable  Aryan  root  of 
[AR. 

If  we  once  clearly  understand  this  nat- 
iral,  nay  this  necessary  process    of   the 
lutual  friction  of  imitative  sounds,  repre- 
senting outwardly  the  process  of  general- 
ization of  single  intuitions  and  the  origin 
fof  abstract  concepts,  we  are  prepared  to 
^iind  what  we  actually  do  find  in  the  further 
levelopment  of  roots.     Some  roots,  being 
iseful  for  special  purposes,  retained  some- 
thing of  their  sharper  outline,  and  became 
^)opular  on  that  very  account ;  while  others 
'that   had   reached   the   highest   point  of 
generalization,  and  were  therefore  used 
most  frequently,  supplanted  parallel  roots 
of  a  more  special  meaning. 

Again,  in  this  struggle  for  generaliza- 
tion, many  roots  must  have  crossed  each 
other,  and  the  sumtnum  goiics  of  going, 
moving,  doing,  sounding,  must  have  been 
reached  again  and  again  from  very  differ- 
ent starting-points. 

From  this  point  of  view  nothing  is  easier 
to  understand  than  that,  though  beginning 
with  the  same  materials,  families,  villages, 
tribes  and  races,  would,  after  a  very  short 
separation,  if  it  took  place  during  the  Rad- 
ical period,  have  become  of  necessity 
mutually  unintelligible.  Not  only  differ- 
ent dialects,  and  different  languages,  but 
different  famiUes  of  language  with  differ- 
ent roots  for  their  supply,  could  thus  have 
sprung  from  one  common  source  ;  and  to 
deny  the  possibihty  of  a  common  origin 
of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  of 
speech,  from  this  point  of  view,  would  be 
simply  absurd. 

Another  question  which  has  frequently 
been  asked,  viz.  whether  what  are  com- 
monly called  secondary  and  tertiary  roots 
were  derived  from  primary  roots,  or 
whether  they  are  remnants  of  earlier 
stages  in  the  development  of  language, 
does  not  admit  of  an  equally  conclusive 
answer.  If  we  meet  with  three  such  roots 
as  sar,  to  go  ;  sarp,  to  creep  ;  sar^,  to  let 
go,  we  have  a  right  to  look  upon  the  addi- 
tional letters  p  and  g  as  modificatory 
elements,  and  upon  the  roots  formed  by 
them,  as  derived  and  secondary.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  these  addi- 
tional letters  are  used  systematically,  as, 
for  instance,  in  forming  causative,  desid- 
erative,  inchoative,  and  intensive  roots. 

But  there  are  other  cases  where  we 
must  admit  parallel  roots,  representing  to  I 


us  independent  attempts  of  fixing  general 
concepts.  If  one  root  was  possible,  so 
were  others,  similar  in  sound  and  mean- 
ing, varieties,  not  by  genealogical  succes- 
sion, but  by  collatcal  development,  —  a 
process  which  has  ot  late  been  far  too 
much  neglected,  not  only  in  the  Science 
of  Language,  but  in  many  other  branches 
of  Natural  Science. 

After  what  I  have  now  explained,  it 
will,  I  hope,  have  become  clear  to  those 
who  may  have  listened  here  to  my  Lec- 
tures on  the  Science  of  Language,  that  what 
I  formerly  called  Roots ^  or  Phonetic  Types, 
are  indeed  the  ultimate  facts  in  the  analy- 
sis of  language,  but  that,  from  a  higher 
and  philosophical  point  of  view,  they 
admit  of  a  perfectly  intelligible  explana- 
tion. They  represent  the  7iuclei  formed 
in  the  chaos  of  interjectional  or  imitative 
sounds  ;  the  fixed  centres  which  become 
settled  in  the  vortex  of  natural  selection. 
The  scholar  begins  and  ends  with  these 
phonetic  types  ;  or,  if  he  ignores  them, 
and  traces  words  back  to  the  cries  of 
animals,  or  the  interjections  of  men,  he 
does  so  at  his  own  peril.  The  philoso- 
pher goes  beyond,  and  he  discovers  in 
the  line  which  separates  rational  from 
emotional  language,  —  conceptual  from 
intuitional  knowledge,  —  he  discovers  in 
the  roots  of  all  languages,  the  true  barrier 
between  Man  and  Beast.  I  do  not  ask, 
like  others,  for  a  persuasive  appeal  from 
the  throat  of  a  nightingale,  or  for  a  gruff 
remonstrance  from  a  gorilla,  before  I 
admit  that  they  may  be  among  the  ances- 
tors of  the  human  race.  I  do  not  wait 
even,  hke  Professor  Schleicher,  till  I  hear 
a  pig  say,  "  I  am  a  pig,"  before  I  grant 
that  the  same  blood  may  run  through  his 
veins  and  our  own,  and  —  what  is  far 
more  important  —  that  his  thoughts,  may 
run  through  the  same  conceptual  channels 
as  our  own.  Show  me  only  one  single 
root  in  the  language  of  animals,  such  as 
AK,  to  be  sharp  and  quick  ;  and  from  it 
two  such  derivatives  as  aj-va,  the  quick 
one — the  horse  —  and  ^a//z/i-,  sharp  or 
quick  witted ;  nay,  show  me  one  animal 
that  has  the  power  of  forming  roots,  that 
can  put  one  and  one  together,  and  realize 
the  simplest  dual  concept ;  show  me  one 
animal  that  can  think  and  say  Two^  and  I 
should  say  that,  as  far  as  language  is 
concerned,  we  cannot  oppose  Mr.  Dar- 
win's argument,  and  that  man  has,  or  at 
least  may  have  been,  developed  from 
some  lower  animal.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  some  force  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
remark,  that  both  man  and  monkey  are 
born  without  language  ;    but  I  consider 
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that  the  real  problem  which  this  remark 
plices  before  us  is  to  find  out  why  a  man 
always  learns  to  speak,  a  monkey  never. 
If,  instead  of  this,  we  say  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  an  unknown 
kind  of  monkey  may  have  learnt  to  speak, 
and  thus,  through  his  descendants,  have 
become  what  he  is  now,  viz.  man,  we  deal 
in  fairy-stories,  but  not  in  scientific  re- 
search. Mr.  Darwin  says,  "  Language  is 
certainly  not  a  true  instinct,  as  every 
language  has  to  be  learnt."  Yes,  every 
language  has  to  be  learnt,  but  language 
itself,  never.  It  matters  little  whether 
we  call  language  in  this  sense  an  instinct, 
a  gift,  a  talent,  or  the  propriiun  of  the 
species  Man.  Certain  it  is,  that  neither 
the  power  of  language,  nor  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  language  can  exist,  are 
to  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  lower 
animals. 

There  is  one  class  of  philosophers  who, 
in  the  interest,  as  they  believe,  of  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  lay  great  stress  on  admit- 
ting, if  not  the  reality,  at  least  the  possi- 
bility or  conceivableness  of  the  develop- 
ment of  man  from  a  lower  animal.  What 
is  conceivable,  depends,  however,  quite 
as  much  on  the  conceiver  as  on  the  con- 
ceived. Nor  do  I  see  what,  in  our  case, 
we  should  gain  by  saying,  that  the  transi- 
tion of  a  lower  animal  into  man  is  con- 
ceivable, considering  that  the  very  oppo- 
site, too,  viz.,  the  non-transition  of  any 
lower  animal  into  man  is  equally  conceiv- 
able, and,  in  addition  to  this,  at  least  as 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  real. 
Surely  there  is  something  in  this  word 
7'ealj  there  is  some  weight  to  be  attached 
in  every  argument  to  experience,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  things  in  nature  where  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  what 
|they  are,  and  where  we  may  easily  imag- 
ine that  they  might  be  different  from  what 
they  are.  Why  should  not  trees  grow  into 
the  sky .?  why  should  not  birds  fly  up  to 
the  moon  ?  To  say  that  they  would  die, 
is  saying  nothing,  at  least  as  far  as  evolu- 
tionist philosophers  are  concerned  ;  for 
why  should  they  alone  not  possess  the 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  new  en- 
vironments ? 

But  what  should  we  gain  by  saying 
that  all  such  things  are  conceivable  .-* 
Would  it  not  be  far  more  useful  to  try  to 
discover  why  there  are  such  hard  and 
fast  lines  in  nature  ;  why  certain  creatures 
never  pass  certain  limits  :  why  man,  for 
instance,  was  enabled,  or  if  you  like, 
prompted  and  tempted,  to  generalize,  to 
form  a  world  of  concepts   or  roots  j  to 


derive  from  these  roots,  names  of  new 
concepts,  to  elaborate,  in  fact,  language, 
and  then  to  make  language  the  foundation 
of  a  culture,  which,  marvellous  as  it  is  in 
our  century,  is  probably  the  seed  only  for 
a  future  growth,  while  no  animal  ever 
made  even  the  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion ? 

To  admit  everything  as  possible,  may 
be  very  excellent  in  theory,  and,  as  logi- 
cians, we  no  doubt  all  admit  that  the  sun 
may  to-morrow  rise  in  the  west.  But  I 
doubt  whether  that  neutral  state  of  mind 
is  the  best  adapted  for  real  work,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  real  knowledge.  The 
chemist  who,  for  the  time  being,  denies 
the  possibility,  or  at  least,  the  admissi- 
bility of  a  decomposition  of  what  he  calls 
elementary  substances,  and  who  declares 
a  change  of  lifeless  into  living  matter  as 
inadmissible,  is  much  more  likely  to  cross 
the  frontier,  if  it  can  be  crossed,  than  he 
who  from  the  beginning  looks  upon  all 
these  distinctions  as  mere  vanishing  lines. 

If  we  do  not  simply  play  with  words,  if 
we  take  conceivable  in  that  sense  which  it 
has  among  professional  students,  viz., 
something  which  is  in  accordance  with 
known  facts,  then  we  ought  not  to  say 
that  the  elaboration  of  language  by  any 
animal  is  conceivable  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  becomes  our  duty  to  warn  the 
valiant  diciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  that  before 
they  can  claim  a  real  victory,  before  they 
can  call  man  the  descendant  of  a  mute 
animal,  they  must  lay  a  regular  siege  to  a 
fortress  which  is  not  to  be  frightened  into 
submission  by  a  few  random  shots  ;  the 
fortress  of  language,  which,  as  yet,  stands 
untaken  and  unshaken  on  the  very  fron- 
tier between  the  animal  kingdom  and 
man. 

I  trust  that,  in  the  course  of  these  Lec- 
tures, when  arguing  against  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Darwinian  school,  I  have 
never  shown  any  want  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Darwin.  The  result  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived by  a  life-long  study  of  language 
and  thought  are  incompatible  with  the 
results  to  which  a  minute  study  of  the 
human  body  has  led  Mr.  Darwin.  One 
of  us  must  be  wrong,  and  it  therefore 
seems  to  me  mere  cowardice  to  shrink 
from  an  open  combat.  It  is  true  "  that 
Mr.  Darwin  has  not  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  language  and 
thought,  and  that  all  he  says  about  it  may 
be  contained  in  some  six  or  eight  largely- 
printed  small  octave  pages."  But  I  sub- 
mit that  six  or  eight  pages  from  Mr. 
Darwin  may  have  more  weight  than  a 
volume  from  many  other  writers.    Any- 
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how,  if  Mr.  Darwin  is  right,  then  lan- 
guage is  not  what  I  hold  it  to  be  ;  it 
is  not  the  embodiment  of  conceptual 
thought,  it  is  not  developed  from  roots,  it 
is  not  based  on  concepts.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  language  is  what  I  hold  it  to  be, 
then  man  cannot  be  the  descendant  of 
some  lower  animal,  because  no  animal 
except  man  possesses  the  faculty,  or  the 
faintest  germs  of  the  faculty,  of  abstract- 
ing and  generalizing,  and  therefore  no 
animal  except  man  could  ever  have  de- 
veloped what  we  mean  by  language. 

Gentlemen,  it  matters  very  little  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong,  but  it  matters  a 
great  deal  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  By  no  one  should  I  more  gladly 
confess  myself  vanquished  than  by  Mr. 
Darwin.  I  feel  for  him  the  most  sincere 
admiration  ;  nay,  I  have  never  concealed 
my  strong  sympathy  with  the  general 
tendency  of  his  speculations.  His  pow- 
er of  persuasion,  no  doubt,  is  great,  but 
equally  great  is  his  honest  love  of  truth  ; 
and  when  I  find  him  again  and  again  ad- 
mitting that  no  intermediate  links  be- 
tween the  highest  apes  and  man  have  yet 
been  discovered,  that  the  gap  between 
ape  and  man,  small  as  it  is,  can  be  filled 
with  imaginary  animals  only,  I  ask  my- 
self how  it  is  possible,  in  the  absence  of 
all  tangible  evidence,  that  our  matter-of- 
fact  philosophers  should  have  listened  to 
such  arguments.  Unless  there  were,  in 
fact,  some  important  germs  of  truth  in 
his  philosophy,  I  cannot  think  that  Mr. 
Darwin  could  ever  have  carried  us  along 
with  him  so  powerfully  and  almost  irre- 
sistibly. 

If  Mr.  Darwin  were -more  anxious  for 
victory  than  for  truth,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  handled  the  argument 
of  language,  too,  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
He  feels  the  difficulty  of  language,  he 
fully  admits  it ;  but  not  seeing  how  much 
is  presupposed  by  language  —  looking 
upon  language  as  a  means  for  the  com- 
munication rather  than  for  the  formation 
of  thought,  he  thinks  it  might  be  in  man 
a  development  of  germs  that  may  be  dis- 
covered in  animals. 

Now  a  clever  pleader  —  of  whom  we 
have  too  many,  even  in  the  courts  of 
science  —  might  say,  "  Why,  does  not 
the  very  theory  you  have  propounded  of 
the  origin  of  roots  prove  that  Mr.  Darwin 
is  right  ?  Have  you  not  shown  that  ani- 
mals possess  the  materials  of  language  in 
interjections  ;  that  they  imitate  the  cries 
of  other  animals  ;  that  they  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  give  warning  by 
shrill  cries  ;   that  they  know  their  own 


names,  and  understand  the  commands  of 
their  masters  ?  Have  you  not  '  blessed 
us  altogether,'  by  showing  how  interjec- 
tions and  imitations  can  be  filed  down, 
lose  their  sharp  corners,  become  general 
—  become,  in  fact,  roots  ?  Surely,  after 
this,  Mr.  Darwin  will  be  justified  more 
than  ever  in  saying  that  the  language  of 
man  is  the  result  of  mere  development, 
and  that  there  must  have  been  one  or 
several  generations  of  men  who  had  not 
yet  generalized  their  intuitions,  and  not 
yet  filed  down  the  sharp  corners  of  their 
interjections." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  pleading 
would  seem  plausible,  in  many  a  court, 
nay,  to  judge  from  the  remarks  that 
have  been  addressed  to  me  both  by  word 
of  mouth  and  by  letter,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  several  members  of  the  jury 
I  am  now  addressing  were  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  the  animals.  Some  young  ladies 
have  assured  me  that,  if  I  only  knew 
their  dog,  I  should  have  spoken  very  dif- 
ferently ;  that  no  one  who  has  not  been 
loved  by  a  dog  can  know  what  true 
love  and  faithfulness  are.  Some  eld- 
erly ladies  have  told  me  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  cats,  and  that  their  cats 
possess  quite  as  much  cleverness,  quite 
as  much  intellect  —  as  they  themselves. 
The  very  statement  with  which  I  con- 
cluded, and  by  which  I  wished  to  bring 
the  whole  question  into  the  narrowest 
compass,  when  I  said  that  no  animal 
could  form  the  lowest  generalization, 
could  count  two,  or  think  and  say  Two, 
has  been  met  by  the  pigeons  at  Venice. 
They,  at  all  events,  I  was  told,  can  count 
two  ;  for  every  day,  as  soon  as  the  clock 
of  St.  Mark's  strikes  two,  neither  sooner 
nor  later,  they  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
Venice  to  be  fed  on  the  piazza.  Surely, 
therefore,  they  can  count  two.  This 
seemed  indeed  unanswerable.  But  for- 
tunately my  informant  went  on  to  say 
that  the  other  clocks  of  Venice  strike 
two  first,  and  the  pigeons  pay  no  attten- 
tion,  but  when  St.  Mark's  strikes,  they 
all  come.  What  does  that  prove  ?  It 
proves  that  they  do  not  count  two,  but 
that  their  hungry  stomach  strikes  two, 
and  that  it  is  the  peculiar  sound  of  the 
St.  Mark's  clock,  even  were  it  to  strike 
twelve,  that  brings  them  together  to  their 
dinner. 

Our  own  clock  reminds  me  that  it  is 
time  to  finish.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  all 
I  wanted  to  say  in  the  course  of  three 
Lectures,  and  I  am  deeply  conscious  that 
some  of  the  points  on  which  I  touched 
but  lightly  ought  to  have  been  treated  fax 
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more  fully.  I  hope  to  do  this  on  a  future 
occasion,  after  I  have  had  time  to  exam- 
ine carefully  the  objections  which  these 
Lectures  have  dieted,  and  may  still  elicit. 
But  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
you  the  Science  of  Language  in  a  new 
light ;  and  to  make  you  see  its  para- 
mount importance  for  a  truly  scientific 
study  of  Psychology,  and  for  the  solution 
of  problems  which  hang  like  storm- 
clouds  over  our  heads,  and  make  our 
very  soul  to  quiver. 


From  The  Graphic. 
INNOCENT: 

A  TALE  OF  MODERN   LIFE. 


by  mrs.   oliphant,   author  of  "salem  chapel,' 
"the  minister's  wife,"  "squire  arden,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
THE   MINSTER   AND   THE  VILLA. 

"  I  MUST  take  you  to  see  the  Minster, 
Innocent,"  said  Miss  Vane.  "You  can- 
not be  in  this  part  of  the  world  without 
'seeing  the  Minster.  You  will  be  quite 
happy  in  it,  you  who  are  so  fond  of 
church.  Put  on  your  hat  and  your  cloak, 
and  be  ready  when  the  carriage  comes 
round.  I  have  got  a  number  of  visits  to 
make  and  things  to  do  ;  but  as  I  know 
you  can  make  yourself  happy  in  the  Min- 
ster while  I  am  busy,  I  will  take  you  with 
.me.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  our  great 
Gothic  cathedrals,.?  Then  you  will  be 
perfectly  happy,  child  ;  you  will  feel  this 
day  an  era  in  your  life." 

Little  thought  Laetitia  Vane  what  she 
was  saying.  The  unconscious  prophecy 
came  lightly  from  her  lips,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Innocent  with  a  smile.  She 
was  not  excited  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
the  Minster,  but  she  was  pleased  to  go, 
to  do  what  she  was  told,  to  be  with  the 
kind  but  arbitrary  mistress,  who  had 
brought  harmony  into  her  life.  She  put 
,on  her  hat,  smiling,  looking  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  which  was  not  very  usual  with 
her.  She  had  gained  some  colour  on  her 
pale  cheeks,  her  eyes  were  brighter,  her 
whole  aspect  more  life-like.  It  was  a 
fresh  October  morning,  warm  in  the  sun- 
shine, though  a  sharp  little  chill  of  au- 
tumn wind  met  them  occasionally  at  a 
corner,  promising  a  cold  evening. 

"  We  must  take  care  not  to  be  late 
coming  back,"  said  Miss  Vane,  throwing 
an  additional  shawl  upon  Innocent's  lap 
before  she  got  into  the  little  carriage,  and 


took  the  reins.  Miss  Vane  herself  wore 
no  conventual  costume  ;  she  had  not 
abandoned  the  pleasant  things  of  this 
life.  She  wore  rich  silks,  moaning  over 
her  ov/n  imperfection,  which  never  could 
attain  to  the  virtue  of  serge,  and  was  fond 
of  her  pretty  ponies  and  her  pleasant  lit- 
tle carriage.  They  had  a  cheerful  drive 
into  Sterborne,  Miss  Vane  pointing  out 
everything  on  the  way,  and  naming  every 
house  they  passed.  Innocent  paying  little 
attention,  yet  listening  to  all  that  was 
said  to  her,  and  enjoying  in  her  passive 
way  the  air,  the  sunshine,  the  rapid  move- 
ment. Things  no  longer  seemed  to  rush 
past  her,  moved  by  some  dreadful  whirl 
of  their  own,  but  it  was  she  who  was  in 
motion,  lightly,  cheerfully  —  the  centre, 
not  a  passive  object  in  the  scene.  This, 
which  she  could  not  have  explained  for 
her  life,  but  which  she  felt  vaguely  yet 
strongly,  made  the  greatest  difference  to 
Innocent.  She  was  more  alive  than  she 
had  ever  been  before  in  her  life. 

Miss  Vane  took  her  over  the  Minster, 
rapidly  pointing  out  all  the  chief  won- 
ders ;  and  then  left  her,  seated  within 
sight  of  the  high  altar,  to  enjoy  what 
everybody  at  the  High  Lodge  supposed 
to  be  meditation  of  the  devoutest  kind. 

"  You  will  be  quite  happy  here,"  Miss 
Vane  said,  kissing  her  softly,  and  feehng, 
with  warm  compunctions  for  her  own 
worldliness,  how  superior  was  her  young 
relation.  She  stopped  at  the  door,  ere 
she  went  about  her  many  businesses,  to 
point  out  Innocent  to  the  chief  verger, 
and  commend  her  to  his  care.  "  I  will 
come  back  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half," 
she  said.     Thus  Innocent  was  left  alone. 

I  do  not  think  she  had  ever  been  left 
entirely  alone  before,  save  on  the  one  oc- 
casion of  her  visit  to  the  Methodist  chap- 
el, since  she  had  been  under  her  aunt's 
care,  and  the  sensation  was  sweet  to  her, 
—  quite  alone,  silent,  no  one  interfering 
with  her,  free  to  do  as  she  would,  to  be 
still,  without  speaking,  without  feeling, 
without  thinking.  The  solemn  nave  of 
the  Minster,  the  lovely,  lessening  arches 
of  the  apse,  the  silvery  glow  of  the  paint- 
ed glass  in  the  windows,  made  no  special 
impression  upon  her  for  themselves.  As 
she  sat  silent  they  mingled  in  a  confused 
but  grateful  calm  with  the  little  church  of 
the  Spina  —  the  lingering  memories  of 
her  past  life.  Subdued  steps  came  and 
went  about  her  as  in  the  other  little  sanc- 
tuary by  the  Arno  ;  the  light  was  subdued 
as  by  the  influence  of  the  place  ;  no  sound 
above  a  whisper  was  audible  ;  gliding  fig- 
ures appeared  in  the  distance,  into  which 
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she  gazed,  not,  indeed,  coming  there  to 
pray,  as  in  Santa  Maria,  but  yet  moving 
softly,  with  a  certain  reverence.  No 
gleaming  tapers  on  the  altar,  no  chanting 
priest  interposed  to  furnish  a  background 
for  her  dreams  ;  but  Innocent  scarcely 
felt  the  want.  She  said  her  prayers, 
kneeling  down,  all  unconscious  of  obser- 
vation, on  the  stone  pavement.  She  sat 
down  again  in  a  hush  of  soft  and  peace- 
ful feeling  —  to  dream  ?  No,  nor  even  to 
think.  The  mind  of  this  poor  little  In- 
nocent had  no  need  for  any  exercise  ;  she 
rested,  before  the  fiery  coming  of  her 
fate. 

It  was  not  till  the  verger,  much  bewil- 
dered by  a  stillness  of  attitude  to  which 
he  was  quite  unused,  came  to  ask  wheth- 
er the  young  lady  would  like  to  see  the 
chapter-house,  or  the  crypt,  or  any  of  the 
special  sights  of  the  Minster,  that  the 
girl  was  roused.  She  rose  then,  always 
acquiescent,  smiling  upon  the  old  man. 
But  as  she  turned  round.  Innocent's  eye 
caught  a  figure  much  more  interesting  to 
her  than  the  verger's.  It  was  Frederick, 
who  turned  round  at  the  same  moment, 
and  came  forward  to  h-er,  holding  out 
both  his  hands.  "Ah,  Innocent,  at 
last !  "  he  cried.  There  was  real  pleas- 
ure in  his  face. 

"  Miss  Vane  has  left  me  here  to  wait 
for  her,"  said  Innocent,  "but,  oh,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you  !  "  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  found  him  again  —  that  all  the 
intermediate  time  had  glided  away,  that 
she  was  in  the  church  of  the  Spina,  and 
he,  her  new-discovered  only  guardian, 
and  protector  again, 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  glad,"  said 
Frederick.  "  I  thought  you  might  have 
forgotten  all  about  us  among  the  Vanes. 
How  is  it  that  they  neglect  you  like  this  ? 
I  suppose  you  are  the  poor  relation  there, 
Innocent,  eh  ?  You  never  were  so  at  the 
Elms." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Innocent ;  but  she  put  her  hand  within 
his  arm,  with  her  old  use  and  wont,  look- 
ing up  at  him  brightly  with  her  soft  smile. 
The  verger  looking  on,  felt  that,  perhaps, 
it  was  his  duty  to  interfere,  but  had  not 
the  heart  to  do  it. 

"  You'll  find  me  in  the  porch,  Miss,  if 
you  want  me,"  he  said.  If  the  young 
lady  had  met  with  some  one  as  she  liked 
better  than  them  Papistical  nunnery-folks 
at  the  High  Lodge,  was  it  his  business  ? 
He  went  away  heavily,  dragging  his  feet 
upon  the  pavement,  as  ecclesiastical  at- 
tendants for  ages  and  ages  have  dragged 
them,  with  stooped  shoulders  and  shuf- 


fling gait ;  and  the  two,  whom  he  thought 
lovers,  were  left  alone. 

They  were  not  lovers,  far  from  that ; 
but  Innocent  clung  to  the  arm  of  the  first 
man  whom  she  had  ever  identified  and 
felt  any  warm  personal  regard  for,  and 
Frederick  looked  down  upon  her  with  a 
complacency  which  half  arose  from  a  vain 
belief  that  she  loved  him,  and  partly  from 
a  real  kindness  for  his  little  cousin,  and 
partly  from  a  sensation  of  thankfulness 
to  have  some  one  belonging  to  him  to 
look  at  and  speak  to  —  some  one  not  of 
the  terrible  Batty  tribe,  to  which  he  was 
bound  until  Monday  morning.  This  was 
Saturday,  and  he  had  been  imperatively 
summoned  to  visit  his  wife,  who  was  still 
ill.  He  could  not  get  back  until  Monday 
morning,  and  the  thought  that  this  terri- 
ble moment  of  duty  might  be  softened  by 
the  presence  of  Innocent,  who  adored 
him,  was  sweet.  He  told  her  that  Aman- 
da was  ill  in  bed,  not  able  to  come  out 
with  him,  or  to  be  his  companion.  "  I 
cannot  spend  my  whole  time  with  her," 
said  Frederick,  "and  her  father  is  more 
odious  than  I  can  tell  you.  You  must 
come  to  see  her  ;  you  must  stay  with  me, 
Innocent,  till  I  go  back." 

"  If  Miss  Vane  will  let  me,"  said  Inno- 
cent, brightly. 

"  You  would  like  it  ?  You  were  al- 
ways a  dear  girl.  When  I  take  you  home 
with  me,  Innocent,"  said  Frederick,  sol- 
emnly, "  you  will  learn  a  lesson,  which  I 
have  learnt  too  late,  that  it  is  a  fatal  thing 
to  connect  one's  self  with  people  of  a 
different  class  from  one's  own,  who  can- 
not understand  one,  whose  life  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  all  one  feels  and  wishes.  I 
don't  speak,  of  course,  of  my  wife,  that  is 
my  own  affair  ;  whatever  I  may  have  to 
put  up  with  I  say  nothing  on  that  score 
to  any  one.  But,  Innocent,  a  man  of 
honour  has  many  things  to  bear  which 
women  never  know." 

These  fine  sentiments  were  wasted 
upon  Innocent,  who  looked  up  at  him 
wondering,  and  received  what  he  said 
docilely,  but  made  no  attempt  to  under- 
stand. I  don't  know  why  Frederick, 
knowing  her  well  enough  to  be  aware  of 
this,  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  so  solemn  a  statement.  He  did  it, 
perhaps,  from  the  habit  he  had  acquired  . 
of  posing  as  a  victim  to  honour.  He  led 
her  about  the  Minster,  and  showed  her 
many  things  which  Innocent  looked  at 
with  her  usual  docility,  pleased  to  be 
with  him,  if  not  much  excited  by  any- 
thing else.  She  had  been  happy  at  the 
High  Lodge,  but  after  all  Frederick  was 
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her  first  friend,  her  discovery,  and  to  be  j 
thus    alone  with  him,  cared  for  by  him, 
no  one  else  interfering,  carried  her  back 
to  the  first    startled    awakening    of   her 
torpid  youth.      He    was  always  kind    to 
her  when  she  was   thus  thrown  upon  his 
care,  and   Innocent  was    happy,  with   her 
hand   clinging  to  his  arm.     When  Miss 
Vane  came  to  recall  her  to  the  present, 
she  looked  with  perhaps    a  warmer  per- 
sonal wish  than  had  ever  been  seen   in 
her  eyes  before  at  her  temporary  guar- 
dian, pleading  for  the  granting  of  the  re-  ; 
quest  which     Frederick  made,    with    his  \ 
very    finest  Charles  I.  look,  and  melan- ; 
choly  gentlemanlike  grace.     Miss  Vane, : 
a  busy  woman,  had  partially  forgotten  her 
brother's  warning  about  Mrs.  Frederick. 
She  knew  the  young  man  before  her  had 
made  a  foolish  marriage,  but  still  he  was 
an  Eastwood,  of    prepossessing  appear- : 
ance,    and    a    compunction  crossed   her 
mind  as    to  her   want  of  civility  in    not  ; 
"  calling  on  "  the  daughter-in-law  of  In- 
nocent's good  aunt.     A  woman  takes  rank 
from  her  husband,  not   from  her   father,  '■ 
Miss  Vane  reflected,  and  if  this  poor  fel- 1 
low  had  found  out,  as  might  be  guessed  ; 
from  his  resigned  manner,  that  he  had 
made  a  terrible  mistake,  it  was  only  right ' 
that  a  connection  should  stand  by  him  as  ' 
far  as  was  practicable.     After  a  few  diffi- 
culties, therefore,  as  to  Innocent's  dress,  | 
&c.,  she    consented,  promising   to    send ' 
the  gardener  with  her  bag,  and  to  drive  | 
in  for  her  on   Monday  morning,  "when  I 
will   take  the    opportunity  of   leaving   a  i 
card  for  Mrs.  Eastwood.     I  am  sorry  to  j 
hear  she  is   so  poorly,"  said   Miss  Vane,  j 
in  her  most  gracious  manner.     Innocent ' 
could  scarcely  believe  it   when  she   saw 
her   energetic  relation   drive   away,  and  J 
found  herself  left  in  Frederick's  charge,  j 
"  I  am  to  stay,  then?"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  which   lighted  up  her   whole  face  ;  ! 
then  added,  with  a  faint  shadow  stealing  ; 
over  it,  "  but  with  you,  Frederick  ?     I  do  | 

not  like  —  your  wife " 

"  You  shall  be  with  me,"  said  Freder- 
ick,   "  but,  Innocent,  you    must  not   say  I 
such    things.       It     is    imprudent — you  I 
might  be   misunderstood.     I  know  very  \ 
well  what  you  mean,  and  that,  of  course,  | 
it  is  impossible  you  should  feel  towards 
poor  Amanda  as  you  do  to  me  ;  but   you 
must  not  forget  what   I  have  told   you  so  | 
often,  that  a  woman's  best  policy  is   al- j 
ways  to  make  friends  with   her  own  sex.  j 
You  are  coming  now,  you  understand,  to  ' 
visit  my  wife,  who  is  far  from  well ;  but  I 
shall  take  care  to  have  you  a  great  deal 
with  me."  ' 


Innocent's  enjoyment  was  a  little 
damped  by  this  long  speech,  but  as  she 
was  still  walking  with  Frederick,  and  had, 
as  yet,  no  drawback  to  the  pleasant  sen- 
sation of  being  with  him,  the  shadow 
flitted  rapidly  from  her  face.  He  took 
her  all  over  the  village,  showing  her 
everything  that  was  to  be  seen,  before  he 
turned  his  step  towards  the  villa,  where 
Amanda,  fretful  and  peevish,  awaited 
him,  longing  for  news,  for  change,  for 
something  to  amuse  her.  Frederick 
cared  very  little  for  the  fact  that  his  once 
worshipped  beauty  was  now  waiting  for 
him.  His  httle  cousin,  with  her  dreamy 
delight  in  his  society,  her  refined  and 
gradually  developing  beauty,  and  the 
strange  attraction  of  her  visionary  ab- 
stractiveness from  the  common  world, 
was  very  amusing  and  pleasant  to  him. 
The  mere  fact  of  not  seeing  her  every 
day,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
had  made  him  perceive  Innocent's  beauty, 
and  a  mingled  feeling,  half  wholly  good, 
half  dubious  in  character,  inclined  him 
towards  the  girl  who  clung  to  him.  She 
was  very  pretty,  and  "  very  fond  of  him," 
which  pleased  his  vanity  highly,  and 
made  him  feel  vaguely  self-complacent 
and  on  good  terms  with  himself  in  her 
company  ;  and  by  the  side  of  this  doubt- 
ful and  not  very  improving  sensation,  the 
man,  who  was  not  wholly  bad,  had  ac- 
tually a  little  wholesome  brotherly,  pro- 
tecting affection  for  the  child  who  had 
clung  to  him  from  the  first  moment  of 
seeing  him.  Thus  they  wandered  through 
the  village,  round  and  round  the  Minster, 
looking  at  everything  and  at  nothing  till 
the  October  afternoon  began  to  cloud 
over.  "  Now  you  must  come  and  see 
Amanda,"  said  Frederick,  with  a  sigh. 
Innocent  sighed  too.  It  seemed  to  her 
very  hard  that  there  was  this  inevitable 
"Frederick's  wife",  to  be  always  the 
shadow  to  the  picture,  to  take  him  away 
from  his  family,  to  separate  him  from 
herself,  to  worry  and  vex  bim  whatever 
he  was  doing.  Innocent  hesitated  at  the 
corner  of  the  street. 

"  Are  you  sure  I  should  go  ?  "  she 
said.  "  She  will  scold  me.  She  will  not 
be  kind  like  Cousin  Laetitia  or  you.  She 
does  not  like  me,  and  I  do  not  like  her. 
Shall  I  go  back  now  ?  I  have  had  all  I 
wanted,  Frederick  ;   I  have  seen  you." 

"  That  would  never  do,"  said  Frederick. 
"  If  it  were  known  that  you  had  met  me 
in  the  Minster  and  walked  abou  so  long 
with  me,  and  then  returned  without  see- 
ing my  wife,  people  would  talk  —  un- 
pleasant things  would  be  said." 
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What  could  be  said  ?  "  asked  Inno- 
cent. 

Upon  my  life,  one  doesn't  know 
whether  to  laiigh  at  you  or  be  angry," 
Siried  Frederick,  impatient.  "  Will  you 
kever  understand  ?     But  come  along,  it 

no  use  wasting  words.  Don't  you  see 
fou  must  come  now  ?  " 

I  do  not  want  to  come.  She  will 
"scold  me,"  said  Innocent,  standing  firm, 
with  a  cloud  upon  her  face.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  openly  resisted  him  or 
any  one.  Poor  child,  was  it  some  angel 
who  stayed  her  feet  ?  She  felt  ready  to 
cry,  which  was  an  unusual  thing  with  her, 
and  with  a  frightened  instinctive  recoil, 
stood  still,  refusing  to  go  on. 

Poor  Innocent  !  Safety  and  shelter, 
and  the  life  of  order  and  peace  which 
suited  her  half-developed  faculties  lay 
calm  and  sunshiny  on  one  side.  On  the 
other  was  conflict,  confused  darkness 
and  misery,  pain  and  shame,  gathering 
in  heavy  clouds  to  swallow  her  up.  For 
one  moment  it  hung  on  the  balance 
which  her  fate  was  to  be  ;  terrible  mo- 
ment which  we,  none  of  us,  divine,  dur- 
ing which  we  have  to  exercise  that  great 
and  awful  choice  which  is  the  privilege 
of  humanity,  in  blindness  and  uncon- 
sciousness, ignorant  of  the  issues,  stupid 
to- the  importance  of  the  decision.  This 
was  decided,  however,  not  by  Innocent. 
Impatient  Frederick  seized  her  hand,  and 
drew  it  through  his  arm. 

"  This  is  folly,"  he  cried.  "  What  you. 
Innocent  !  you  be  such  a  little  traitor 
and  resist  me  and  get  me  into  trouble  ? 
No,  no,  come  along.  This  is  out  of  the 
question  now." 

Next  moment  he  had  knocked  at  his 
father-in-law's  door. 

The  villa  looked  very  much  as  it  had 
done  the  day  that  Frederick  first  made 
his  appearance  there.  The  sun  was  still 
shining  by  intervals,  but  glimmers  of 
firelight  came  from  the  window,  and  the 
garden  behind  was  spare  of  flowers.  Mr. 
Batty  met  them  as  they  came  in,  and 
stared  hard  at  the  girl  whom  Frederick 
led  by  the  hand  into  the  narrow  light  pas- 
sage which  traversed  the  house  from  the 
street  to  the  garden  door.  "  This  is  my 
cousin,  sir,  Miss  Innocent  Vane,"  said 
Frederick.  "  I  have  brought  her  to  see 
Amanda.  She  is  on  a  visit  at  the  High 
Lodge,  as  you  may  have  heard." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  heard,"  said  Batty,  "and 
I  think  it's  time  she  should  turn  up,  the 
only  one  of  your  family  as  has  ever  come 
near  my  girl.  You're  welcome,  my  dear, 
better  late  than  never;  though  I  think, 


considering  how  kind  the  Eastwoods 
have  been  to  you,  that  you  might  have 
come  a  Httle  sooner  to  show  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick some  respect." 

Innocent  listened,  wondering,  to  this 
address,  gazing  at  the  man  whom  she  had 
a  confused  recollection  of  having  seen 
before.  All  that  she  comprehended  now 
was,  more  or  less,  that  he  was  scolding 
her,  though  about  what  she  could  not 
tell.  He  was  a  kind  of  man  totally  un- 
known to  Innocent  —  his  thick  figure, 
his  coarse  air,  his  loud  voice,  and  red 
hands,  surprised,  without  so  much  re- 
volting her,  as  they  might  have  done  had 
her  organization  been  more  perfect.  She 
was  frightened,  but  made  an  effort  of  po- 
liteness to  conceal  it." 

"  Is  she  better  ? "  she  asked,  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"  You'll  see  what  she'll  say  to  you  when 
she  sees  you,"  said  Batty  to  Frederick 
with  a  chuckle,  "  and  I  don't  blame  her, 
poor  girl.  If  this  is  what  you  call  visit- 
ing your  wife  when  she's  poorly,  things 
have  changed  since  my  day.  It's  close 
on  five,  and  nearly  time  for  dinner,  and 
you've  been  out  since  the  moment  you 
swallowed  your  lunch." 

"  I  have  been  with  my  little  cousin  here, 
and  Miss  Vane,  of  the  High  Lodge,  who 
is  coming  to  call  on  Amanda  on  Mon- 
day," said  Frederick.  "  In  the  meantime 
I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  my  cousin 
to  stay  with  my  wife  for  a  couple  of 
nights.     I  hope  it  is  practicable " 

"  Oh,  practicable  enough,"  said  Batty, 
with  a  laugh.  "  I'm  not  one  of  those  as 
leaves  themselves  without  a  room  to  give 
to  a  friend.  Plenty  of  accommodation 
here  for  as  many  as  you  like  to  bring  — 
and  the  more  the  merrier,  if  they're  the 
right  sort.  Glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Inno- 
cent. Training  up  for  your  trade,  eh  ?  — 
at  that  old  nunnery  out  there.  Lord,  to 
see  that  old  Lady  Abbess  in  my  house 
will  be  a  sight  !  'Manda  will  tackle  her, 
I'll  be  bound.  Walk  up,  walk  upstairs, 
Eastwood  will  show  you  the  way  ;  and 
he's  sure  of  a  warm  welcome,  he  is.  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

Batty  stood  in  the  passage  holding  his 
sides,  while  Frederick,  wifh  disgust  on 
every  line  of  his  fine  features,  strode  up- 
stairs. Innocent  followed  her  cousin 
wondering.  What  the  man  meant, 
whether  he  was  merry,  or  angry,  or  sim- 
ply the  most  disagreeable  strange  man 
she  had  ever  seen,  she  could  not  make 
out.  She  remembered  vaguely  what 
Frederick  had  told  her  so  lately  —  what 
she  had  heard  repeated  on  all  sides   at 
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the  Elms  —  that  Frederick's  wife  was  of 
"  another  class."  And  the  stairs  were 
narrow,  the  passage  contracted,  the  maid 
who  opened  the  door  not  like  the  maids 
at  the  Elms  ;  and  Batty's  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, and  manner  of  speech  very  dif- 
ferent from  anything  Innocent  had  ever 
known  before.  This  was  what  it  meant, 
then,  to  be  of  "  another  class."  Thus  she 
followed  with  some  new  speculations  ris- 
ing in  her  passive  brain,  into  the  presence 
of  Frederick's  wife. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THE  MOMENT  OF  FATE. 

Frederick  led  Innocent  to  the  door 
of  a  bedroom  which  opened  from  a  little 
gallery  upstairs.  He  paused  there  before 
he  opened  it. 

"  If  we  find  Amanda  in  an  excitable 
state,  you  must  not  mind  it,"  he  said  ; 
"you  must  not  be  frightened.  Forgive 
her  because  she  is  ill.  It  is  her  way— — " 

With  these  words  of  warning  he  opened 
the  door.  It  was  a  pretty  room  enough 
—  meant  to  be  luxurious — in  a  some- 
what tawdry  style  of  decoration,  yet  tol- 
erable, in  so  far  that  its  rose-coloured 
hangings  and  heavy  fringes  were  fresh 
at  least,  and  in  good  order.  Amanda  was 
in  bed,  with  a  blue  dressing-gown  over 
her  shoulders,  and  her  elaborately- 
dressed  hair  adorned  with  a  small  lace 
cap.  Nothing  could  be  gayer  than  the 
composition  of  colour,  her  own  rose- 
cheeks  and  golden  hair,  the  bright  blue 
garment  in  which  she  was  clothed,  and 
the  blue  ribbon  in  her  little  cap,  all  re- 
lieved against  the  rose-coloured  hangings. 
A  perfect  Watteau,  some  one  had  told 
her,  this  composition  made,  and  though 
she  did  not  know  what  a  Watteau  was, 
she  felt  it  must  be  something  fine,  and 
kept  up  the  successful  combination. 
Her  cheeks  were  not  pale,  but  flushed 
with  anger,  impatience,  and  excitement. 
She  burst  forth  almost  before  Frederick 
had  come  into  the  room. 

"  This  is  how  you  visit  your  wife,  is  it, 
Mr.  Frederick  Eastwood  ?  —  Three  mor- 
tal hours  have  I  been  left  alone  without 
a  creature  to  speak  to  but  Aunty. 
How  dare  you  face  me  after  that  ?  how 
dare  you  ?  I  have  a  hundred  minds 
never  to  speak  to  you  again " 

"  That  would  be  to  punish  yourself 
more  than  me,  my  dear,"  said  Frederick, 
with  the  conventional  speech  of  the  in- 
jured husband. 

She  looked  at  his  careless  smile,  and 
her  fury  increased. 


"  I  should  like  to 
you,"    she   cried.     " 


throw  something  at 
You    cold,    wicked, 


careless,  unprincipled  wretch  !  Was  it 
for  this  you  married  me,  and  pretended 
to  be  fond  of  me  ?  Was  it  for  this  you 
took  me  from  my  father,  who  was  always 
so  kind  ?     Was  it  for  this ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  was  for  all  that,"  said 
Frederick,  advancing  to  the  bedside. 
"  We  have  gone  through  the  list  before. 
Amanda,  try  to  keep  your  temper ;  it 
will  be  the  best  thing  for  you.  Here  is 
Innocent,  whom  I  found  in  the  Minster, 
and  who  has  come  to  pay  you  a  visit. 
Miss  Vane  is  coming  on  Monday  to  fetch 
her  ;  and  if  you  play  your  cards  well " 

Amanda  interrupted  him  by  a  shrill 
laugh. 

"  Oh,  so  here  is  Innocent  !  and  the  old 
nun  is  coming?  —  a  great  deal  I  care! 
This  is  how  you  try  to  hoodwink  me. 
Innocent,  come  here  !  How  long  has  he 
been  walking  about  with  you,  talking, 
and  holding  your  hand,  and  turning  your 
head,  you  little  fool  ?  You  think  he 
cares  ?  He  cares  as  much  for  you  as  he 
does  for  me :  he  cares  for  no  one  but 
himself.  Oh,  go  away,  or  I  shall  throw 
something  at  you  !     Go  away,  or " 

She  had  put  out  her  hand  to  clutch  at  a 
glass  which  stood  by  her  on  a  little  table. 

"  Go  !  Go  !  "  cried  some  one  from  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

Frederick  made  a  rapid  step  to  the 
door  ;  but  before  he  had  reached  it,  his 
wife's  mood  changed. 

"  Oh,  j/ou  tell  him  to  go,  do  you  ?  "  she 
cried.  "  Then  I  tell  him  to  stay.  Come 
here.  Innocent ;  you  shall  stay  and  nurse 
me  ;  I  know  you'll  like  it ;  and  Fred,  turn 
that  woman  out  —  turn  her  off,  turn  her 
out  of  doors.  She  has  been  my  plague 
ever  since  I  can  recollect.  Oh,  you 
thought  you  would  keep  me  all  to  your- 
self, did  you,  and  get  the  better  of  me  ? 
but  I  haven't  got  a  husband  for  nothing. 
Fred,  turn  her  out  of  doors." 

Frederick  opened  the  door  with  servile 
haste.  He  dragged  the  poor  Aunty,  the 
sotiffre-douletir  of  the  household,  out  by 
the  sleeve,  escaping  himself  along  with 
her.  Amanda  leant  back  upon  her  pillow 
laying  her  hand  upon  her  breast. 

"  How  hot  it  is,"  she  said,  panting. 
"  Open  the  window  —  take  this  fan  and 
fan  me  ;  can't  you  make  yourself  useful  ? 
Oh,  you  are  well  named  ;  you  are  a  true 
Innocent  !  If  you  will  tell  me  all  that  he 
was  saying  to  you,  I  will  forgive  you. 
Tell  me  what  he  said." 

"  He  told  me  that  I  was  to  come  and 
see  you  ;  that  I  was  not  to  be  frightened," 
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prayers 

.g,  to  call  ?—  what  an  honour, 
for   me !     But    I    think   the 


said  the  girl,  who  was  trembling,  yet  not 
confused  by  mental  dread,  as  she  had 
sometimes  felt  on  less  occasion. 

"  And  are  you  frightened  ?  " 

*' N  —  no."  She  spoke  with  a  little 
hesitation,  but  still  succeeded  in  making 
this  answer.  She  did  not  shrink  from 
Amanda's  blazing  red-hazel  eyes.  The 
excited  creature  somehow  did  not  alarm 
her.  She  had  done  all  that  Amanda  had 
told  her  with  the  happy  habit  of  instant 
obedience,  which  she  had  learned  at  the 
High  Lodge,  and  kept  fanning  her,  ac- 
cording to  her  orders,  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  are  very  odd,"  said  Amanda, 
whose  passion  was  over.  "  But  you  know 
how  to  fan  one  ;  not  hke  that  woman  who 
saws  the  air  like  a  windmill.  You  may 
take  off  your  hat  and  sit  down  by  me.  I 
have  a  hasty  temper.  I  sometimes  say 
things  and  do  things  I  am  sorry  for  ;  but 
I'm  very  goodhearted.  There,  sit  down, 
and  let  us  have  a  talk.  Weren't  you  glad 
to  get  off.''  Don't  you  hate  that  old  cat, 
with  her  sermons  and  her  prayers  ?  So 
she  is  comin 
to  be  sure^ 
Eastwoods  can  hold  up  their  heads  as 
high  as  the  Vanes  any  day  —  and  she's 
nothing  but  an  interloper.  Why  John 
Vane's  father  bought  that  house,"  said 
Amanda ;  *'  it  is  no  more  an  old  family 
place  than  this  is.  I  am  glad  you  are  go- 
ing to  stay.  If  you  are  a  good  girl  I  will 
try  what  I  can  do  for  you,  and  make  a 
friend  of  you.  I  never  could  make  a 
friend  of  that  little  stuck-up  Nelly.  What 
airs  she  does  give  herself  to  be  sure  !  and 
not  so  much  to  be  proud  of.  Why  that 
wretched  little  Molyneux  that  she  thinks 
such  great  things  is  no  better  than  a 
shopkeeper's  grandson.  I  know  the 
Judge's  father  was  a  jeweller  in  Brook 
Street ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  very  grand 
in  having  a  Judge  in  the  family,  unless 
you  are  going  to  be  tried  for  your  life,  and 
wanted  him  to  get  you  off " 

^'  Can  judges  get  people  off  ?  "  said  In- 
nocent. Heaven  knows  why  she  asked 
such  a  question  !  It  was  an  echo  rather 
of  her  companion's  last  words  than  said 
by  any  free-will  of  her  own.  But  Fred- 
erick heard  it  as  he  came  in,  and  so  did 
poor  Aunty,  who  stood  outside  trembling 
at  the  door. 

"  Of  course  they  can,  you  little  stupid. 
It  is  all  they  are  good  for,"  said  Amanda, 
benignantly.  "  Oh,  you  may  come  in.  I 
am  such  a  soft-hearted  ninny,  I  always 
forgive  people  when  my  passion  is  over. 
And  none  of  you  ought  to  cross  me  ;  you 
know  you  oughtn't.     Some  of  these  days, 
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if  you  don't  mind,  just 
shall  die " 

She  laughed  and  laid  her  head  back 
upon  the  pillow,  with  her  blue  ribbons  and 
blue  gown  thrown  sharply  out  by  the  rose- 
coloured  bed.  She  was  amused  by  her 
own  threat.  But  passion  and  self-indul- 
gence had  made  great  havoc  in  the  undis- 
ciplined creature,  and  to  a  serious  looker- 
on  that  menace  would  have  seemed  not 
so  unlikely  as  Amanda  thought,  to  come 
to  reality.  Her  breath  came  quick  and 
with  difficulty,  heaving  her  breast  at  every 
respiration.  A  high  hectic  colour  was  on 
her  cheek,  and  the  cheekbones  themselves 
which  bore  these  dangerous  roses  were 
sharpened  by  the  wasting  processes  of 
continual  excitement.  Innocent  stood  all 
this  time  by  the  bed,  fanning  her  slowly 
and  steadily.  She  was  getting  tired,  but 
did  not  think  of  stopping  till  she  was 
told.  Her  visionary  looks,  and  the  me- 
chanical occupation  which  was  so  much 
more  natural  to  her  than  anything  of  a 
visionary  character,  contrasted  strangely, 
as  she  stood  thus  docile,  always  passive, 
by  that  bed.  I  suppose  she  would  liter- 
ally have  gone  on  forever,  like  an  Eastern 
slave,  had  no  one  interposed. 

This  steady  service  pleased  Amanda 
hugely.  She  took  full  advantage  of  it, 
keeping  the  girl  employed  until  her  very 
arm  was  drooping  with  the  fatigue  of  the 
monotonous  motion ;  and  she  was  so 
generous  as  to  allow  Frederick  to  sit 
down  and  tell  her  "  the  news."  Frederick 
had  brought  down,  as  in  duty  bound,  a 
few  scandalous  anecdotes  from  the  foun- 
tain-head of  gossip  —  anecdotes  circum- 
stantialized  by  date  and  name,  but 
probably  as  false  as  was  the  taste  that 
desired  them.  He  made  indeed  a  few 
demurs  at  repeating  these  wonderful 
pieces  of  history  before  Innocent,  which 
were  speedily  silenced  by  his  wife. 

"  Innocent  is  paying  no  attention.  She 
never  listens  to  what  any  one  says,"  cried 
Amanda,  "  and  besides  no  one  thinks  of 
that  sort  of  old-fashioned  nonsense  now- 
adays.    Go  on " 

In  this  edifying  way  the  time  was  spent 
till  dinner.  Amanda  declared  that  she 
never  felt  better,  that  she  would  certainly 
get  up  next  day.  "  And  I'll  go  to  Church 
at  the  Minster  if  there  is  a  good  anthem," 
she  said,  "  and  you  shall  give  me  your 
arm,  Fred,  and  everybody  will  think  us  a 
model  couple."  This  last  outburst  of 
amiability  was  called  forth  by  a  delightful 
piece  of  scandal  which  Frederick  vouched 
for  as  authentic,  but  to  which  Innocent, 
as  Amanda  said,  paid  very  little  attention. 
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She  listened  yet  did  not  listen,  half  pleased 
that  Frederick  seemed  pleased,  half  won- 
dering, by  an  instinct  which  was  more 
penetrating  than  reason,  that  he  should 
be  satisfied,  and  should  take  so  much 
trouble  to  keep  Amanda  in  good  temper. 
Innocent  was  not  observant,  she  was  not 
conscious  of  any  faculty  of  criticism  in 
her  own  undeveloped  mind  ;  she  made  no 
voluntary  contrast  between  Frederick  in 
this  fretful  sick  chamber  trying  to  please, 
and  Frederick  at  home  contemptuously 
indifferent  to  what  any  one  did  or  said. 
Only  a  little  vague  wonder  at  him  rose  in 
her  mind  ;  her  sense  of  Mrs.  Frederick's 
imperfections  was  not  more  distinct  than 
the  mere  feeling  of  personal  dislike  — 
dislike  which  was  not  softened  by  this 
sight  of  her,  or  by  the  exacting  and  self- 
ish demands  she  made  upon  everybody. 
Innocent  was  born  to  obey.  She  did 
what  Miss  Vane  had  told  her  with  the 
most  unquestioning  readiness,  and  with 
the  consent  of  her  whole  being ;  and  she 
did  also  whatever  Mrs.  Frederick  told  her, 
but  with  a  very  different  feeling. 

Mrs.  Frederick  consented  that  her  hus- 
band and  Innocent  should  leave  her  to 
go  to  dinner,  with  reluctance,  but  she  did 
consent.  Before  the  meal  was  over, 
however,  they  heard  loud  and  repeated 
knockings  on  the  floor  above,  signals  of 
her  impatience.  Frederick  was  in  a 
state  of  unusual  exhilaration,  perhaps  ex- 
cited by  finding  the  weary  evening  pass 
less  disagreeably  than  he  thought  —  for 
Innocent,  passive  as  she  was,  was  yet  a 
shield  between  him  and  his  coarse  fa- 
ther-in-law; and  even  Amanda's  knock- 
ing, as  he  was  out  of  her  reach,  did  not 
disturb  him. 

"  Come  round  the  garden  with  me 
while  I  smoke  my  cigar,"  he  said,  "  and 
then  you  can  go  to  her." 

The  evening  was  soft  and  warm  and 
mellow,  with  a  large  full  October  moon 
less  white  than  usual,  throwing  broad 
beams  of  the  palest  gold  over  the  dark 
garden.  Batty  watched  them  go  out  with 
doubtful  eyes,  unable  quite  to  keep  him- 
self from  vulgar  interpretations  of  Inno- 
cent's submission  to  her  cousin,  yet  con- 
fident in  the  power  of  "  my  girl "  to 
retain  her  husband's  devotion,  and  caring 
very  little  about  the  other.  Besides  he 
was  flattered  in  spite  of  himself  that 
Innocent  should  be  there  under  his  roof. 
Two  great  families,  the  one  more  "  stuck 
up  "  than  the  other,  seemed  thus  to  be 
holding  out  an  olive  branch  to  him,  and 
already  Batty  felt  himself  mounting  the 
steps    of   social  grandeur.     He  sat  over 


his  port,  meditating  on  the  moment  when 
he  could  change  that  drink  for  more  nat- 
ural brandy  and  water  — when  another 
vehement  assault  upon  the  floor  over- 
head roused  him. 

"  She'll  make  herself  worse  than  ever," 
Batty  said  to  himself  ;  and  going  to  the 
stairs  he  shouted  in  his  great  voice, 
"  Steady  there,  steady,  'Manda.  She's  a 
coming ;  she's  a  coming."  Then  he 
went  out  into  the  garden  to  seek  the  oth- 
er two.  The  grass  was  wet  with  dew, 
the  leaves,  which  had  begun  to  change 
colour,  showed  like  flowers  in  the  moon- 
light. He  followed  the  soft  sound  of 
sauntering  steps  along  two  or  three  wind- 
ings of  the  path.  Then  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  pair  he  sought  ;  Frederick  was 
walking  along  indifferently  enough  smok- 
ing his  cigar,  with  one  hand  thrust  into 
his  pocket.  Innocent  by  his  side  held 
this  arm,  so  cavaherly  and  carelessly  bent, 
with  her  hand.  She  went  along  by  him 
like  his  shadow  :  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  half  smile  upon  her  face,  to  which 
the  moonlight  lent  an  aspect  of  deeper 
and  more  impassioned  self-devotion  than 
Innocent  knew.  Frederick,  in  low  tones, 
and  with  now  and  then  a  demonstrative 
gesture  of  the  disengaged  hand  with 
which  he  sometimes  took  his  cigar  from 
his  lips,  was  laying  down  the  law  about 
something.  Probably  he  was  inculcating 
that  first  duty  of  woman,  to  "consider 
me,  not  yourself,"  or  some  other  equally 
plain  and  fundamental  principle.  The 
sight  struck  Batty  with  a  certain  jeal- 
ousy. 

"  Hollo  !  "  he  said,  "  don't  you  know 
Mrs.  Frederick  is  all  alone,  while  you 
two  are  gaUivanting  and  philandering 
here  ?  Come  along.  Miss  ;  you  are  safer 
with  my  'Manda  than  with  that  young 
spark.  /  know  him  better  than  you  do. 
Come  along,  come  along,  or  she'll  bring 
down  the  house  ;  and  not  much  wonder 
either  if  she  saw  as  much  as  I  see  —  but 
rU  tell  no  tales,"  he  said,  with  a  coarse 
laugh. 

Innocent  stood  bewildered  with  the 
sudden  shock  —  for  at  the  moment  that 
Batty's  voice  became  audible,  Frederick, 
with  an  instinctive  moment,  cast  her  off 
from  his  arm.  To  her  who  knew  no 
wrong,  vvho  thought  no  evil,  this  move- 
ment was  simply  incomprehensible.  He 
was  angry,  that  could  be  the  only  reason  ; 
but  why,  or  with  whom  ?  She  stood 
turning  her  wondering  looks  towards 
Batty,  towards  the  house,  with  its  lighted 
windows,  the  moonbeams  pouring  over 
her,  lighting  up  her  raised  face,  with  its 
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ristful  gaze.  Frederick,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  feeling,  tossed  away  the  end 
>f  his  cigar. 

We  were  coming  in,"  he  said.     "  In- 
locent,  perhaps  you  had  better  go  first, 
Ind  let  me  know  if  I'm  wanted.     I   am 
Ired.     Tell   Amanda   I    have   got    some 
;tters  to  write,  office  work  which  I  was 
obliged  to  bring  with    me.     Batty,   sup- 
)ose  you  order  some  coffee,  and  let  me 
get  to  work,"  he  added,   carelessly  lead- 
ing the   way  into    the    house.     He    left 
Innocent  to  follow  as  she   might,  and  to 
leal  with   Batty  as   she  might.     He  had 
Jut  up  with   him  long  enough  ;  he  saw 
10  reason  for  exerting  himself    further 
low. 

Confound    his     impudence  !  "     said 
latty.     "  Now,  Miss,  come  along.     You'd 
)est  stay  with  'Manda,  if  you'll  take  my 
Ivice,  while  you  are  here." 
"  If  you  please,"  said   Innocent  with  a 

Oh,  if  /  please  —  you'd  rather  be  with 
im^  eh  1  Pleasanter,  ain't  it  1  "  said 
latty,  with  a  grin  of  airy  raillery. 

"  Yes,"  said  simple  Innocent.  "  I 
Lnow  Frederick,  and  I  don't  know  you." 

courteous  instinct  which  she  could  not 
lave  explained  kept  her  from  adding  that 
jhe  did  not  like  Mrs.  Frederick,  which 
ras  her  usually  unconcealed  sentiment. 
Ihe  added  quite  gravely,  altogether  un- 
aware that  his  laugh  had  anything  to  do 
rith  her,  "  If  I  am  to  go  to  Frederick's 
■wife  will  you  show  me  the  way  ?  " 

Batty  led  the  way  without  another 
rord  —  he  was  curiously  impressed  by 
ler  gravity,  by  a  certain  solemn  sim- 
)licity  about  the  pale  creature,  who  stood 
there  facing  him  in  the  moonlight  imper- 
rious  to  his  gibes.  He  took  her  to  his 
laughter's  room,  and  looked  in,  giving 
imanda  a  word  of  warning.  "  Keep  your 
:mper,  'Manda,"  he  said  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  he  could  have  explained  why. 

This  was  what  Amanda  was  little  in- 
clined to  do.     She  assailed  Innocent  with 

storm  of  questions  ;  what  had  she  been 
loing  ?  where  had  she  been  '^. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  garden  with  Fred- 

irick,"  said  the  girl,   with   that    serious 

md   quiet   calm,  which    already  had    so 

luch  impressed  Mrs.  Frederick's  father. 

"  In  the  garden  with  Frederick  !  and 
^ou    tell    me    so    with    that    bold    face ! 

^hat  was  he  doing  ?  what  was  he  say- 
ing ?  oh,  I  know  him,  and  his  false  ways," 
jaid  the  excited  wife  ;  "making  you 
think  all  sort  of  things,  you  little  fool  — 
md  then  sending  you  to  me  with  your 
innocent  face.      Innocent,  indeed  !     Oh, 


no  ;    I    didn't   call  —  I   don't  want   you. 

I  Innocent,  to  be  sure  !     You  are  a  pretty 

Innocent  for  the  nunnery  ;  just  the  sort 

'  of  creature  to  go  there  if  all  tales  be  true 

I  —  to  learn  to  deceive  —  as  if  you  wanted 

I  teaching  !     You  never  thought  of  me  ly- 

I  ing  up  here,  while  you  went  wandering 

I  about  the  garden  with   Frederick  —  nor 

!  he  didn't,  neither.     Who  cares  for  me  .? 

!  I  was  everything  that  was  sweet  before  I 

{ married,     but      now    much     he      cares. 

;  Oh,  if  I  just  had  him  here  to  tell  him 

what   I  think  of  him  !     Call  him  to  tell 

him  what  I  think  of  him  —  both  him  and 

you  !  " 

Innocent  had  never  been  thrown  upon 
her  own  resources  before.  She  was  not 
prepared  for  the  emergency,  and  had 
those  who  loved  her  best  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  such  a  trial  for  her  she 
never  would  have  been  allowed  to 
risk  it  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  did 
her  good.  A  certain  curious  practical 
faculty  had  been  developed  in  her  by  the 
life  of  rule  and  order  at  the  High  Lodge. 
She  went  forward  to  the  bedside  with  her 
visionary  look,  but  the  most  serious  mat- 
ter-of-fact meaning,  ignoring  the  passion 
as  completely  as  if  it  did  not  exist ; 
which,  indeed,  to  her  it  did  not,  being  be- 
yond her  range  of  perception. 

"  You  make  yourself  ill  when  you  are 
angry,"  she  said,  seriously,  looking  down 
upon  Amanda's  worn  and  flushed  counte- 
nance ;  "it  makes  you  very  ill ;  it  would 
be  far  better  not  to  be  angry.  When  you 
scold  me  I  am  sorry  ;  but  it  does  not 
make  me  ill.  It  hurts  you  most.  You 
should  stop  yourself  when  you  feel  it 
coming  on  ;  because,  perhaps,  when  you 
are  scolding  you  might  die  — and  it  would 
be  better  to  live  and  not  to  scold.  I  have 
thought  about  it,  and  that  is  what  I 
think." 

Amanda  was  aghast  at  this  speech  —  it 
subdued  her  as  if  a  baby  had  suddenly 
opened  its  mouth,  and  uttered  words  of 
wisdom.  She  gave  a  gasp,  half  of  won- 
der, half  of  terror,  and  felt  herself 
checked  and  subdued  as  she  had  never 
been  in  her  life  before.  The  effect  was 
so  strange  that  she  did  not  know  what  tQ 
make  of  it.  She  tried  to  laugh,  and 
failed  ;  finally,  she  said,  "  What  an  odd 
girl  you  are  !  "  and  settled  down  among 
her  pillows,  calmed  in  spite  of  herself. 
"Read  to  me,"  she  said,  after  a  little 
pause,  thrusting  a  book  into  Innocent's 
hand.  The  calm  was  as  sudden  as  the 
storm.  The  moment  that  she  was  told  to 
do  something  definite  Innocent  resumed 
her  usual  obedient  frame  of  mind,  after 
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this  the  longest  speech  she  had  ever 
made,  and  the  most  completely  indepen- 
dent mental  action  she  had  ever  been 
conscious  of.  She  sat  down  and  read, 
opening  the  book  where  she  was  told,  pur- 
suing without  a  question  the  course  of  a 
foolish  story.  She  never  thought  of  asking 
who  or  what  were  the  personages  she  sud- 
denly began  to  read  about  ;  she  took  the 
book  as  she  had  taken  the  fan,  and  used 
it  in  a  similar  way.  And  then  there 
followed  a  curious  little  interval  of  calm. 
Amanda  had  prepared  herself  for  the 
night  while  the  others  were  at  dinner ; 
she  had  taken  off  her  blue  dressing-gown 
and  her  pretty  ribbons  ;  she  was  all  white 
now,  ready  to  go  to  sleep  when  the  mo- 
ment came.  The  room  had  been  par- 
tially darkened  for  the  same  reason. 
Behind  the  curtain  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
was  a  lamp  shaded  from  the  eyes,  but  the 
other  lights  had  been  taken  away,  and 
the  profound  quiet  grew  slumbrous  as 
Innocent's  soft  voice  rose  through  it, 
reading  steadily  and  gently  with  a  certain 
sweet  monotony.  I  cannot  tell  how  long 
Innocent  continued  reading.  The  calm 
grew  more  and  more  profound  ;  no  one 
came  near  the  room ;  Amanda's  retire- 
ment was  not  invaded.  Innocent  herself 
grew  drowsy  as  she  listened  to  her  own 
voice  ;  it  rose  and  fell  with  a  gentle,  but 
incessant  repetition ;  sometimes  she 
would  almost  fall  asleep,  stumbling  over 
the  words  —  and  then,  as  Mrs.  Frederick, 
who  was  drowsy  too,  stirred  and  mur- 
mured at  the  cessation  of  the  voice  which 
acted  upon  her  like  a  lullaby,  the  girl 
would  resume  her  reading,  startled  into 
wakefulness.  Once  or  twice  poor  Aunty, 
who  had  been  banished  from  the  room, 
put  in  her  head  noiselessly  at  the  door, 
and  withdrew  it  as  gently,  seeing  that  all 
was  still.  Batty  himself  once  did  the 
same  ;  but  the  household  was  too  glad  of 
the  unusual  stillness  to  do  anything  to 
disturb  it.  At  length  the  soft  girlish 
voice,  after  repeated  breaks  and  faltering 
recommencements,  dropped  altogether, 
and  Innocent  fell  fast  asleep,  with  her 
head  leaning  upon  the  back  of  her  chair, 
and  the  book  in  her  clasped  hands.  She 
and  the  lamp  by  which  she  had  been  read- 
ing and  the  little  table  covered  with  med- 
icine phials,  were  separated  from  the 
sleeper  in  the  bed  by  the  dropped  curtain, 
which  threw  a  rose-coloured  reflection 
over  Amanda  in  her  sleep  ;  this  lasted 
for  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  the 
patient  and  the  young  attendant  who  was 
so  little  used  to  watch,  slept  peacefully  I 
with  but  the  veil  of  this  curtain  between 


them.  Then  Amanda  began  to  stir.  Her 
sleep  was  always  broken  and  uncertain  ; 
the  poor  Aunty  to  whom  she  was  so  cruel 
had  accustomed  her  to  constant  and  unfail- 
ing attendance  —  and  when  she  woke  and 
called  and  saw  no  one,  sudden  wrath 
flamed  up  in  Amanda's  bosom.  Gradu- 
ally the  circumstances  came  back  upon 
her  mind,  and  plucking  back  the  curtain 
she  saw  poor  Innocent  quietly  sleeping, 
her  hair  falling  in  the  old  childish  way 
about  her  shoulders,  and  her  dark  eye- 
lashes resting  on  her  cheek,  which  looked 
so  pale  under  them.  Amanda  did  not 
care  for  the  weary  grace  and  abandon  of 
the  girl's  attitude,  nor  was  she  at  all 
touched  by  the  thought  that  Innocent 
had  been  occupied  in  her  own  service  to 
her  last  moment  of  consciousness.  Mrs. 
Frederick,  on  the  contrary,  was  furious 
to  find  herself  "left  alone  "  with  no  obse- 
quious nurse  ready  to  attend  her  wants. 
She  shrieked  at  Innocent  to  rouse  her, 
and  stretching  out  of  bed  shook  the  girl, 
who  started  violently,  and  sprang  up 
trembling.  Amanda's  eyes  were  blazing, 
her  figure  trembling  with  sudden  irrita- 
tion. 

"  How  dare  you  fall  asleep  ? "  she 
cried,  "  am  I  to  be  left  with  no  one  to 
take  care  of  me  ?  oh,  you  all  want  to  kill 
me.  Give  me  my  drops,  you  cruel, 
wicked,  sleepy,  lazy,  wicked  girl.  You 
don't  know  how?  —  oh,  you  know  well 
enough  how  to  walk  about  with  my  hus- 
band—  how  to  make  love  to  him.  My 
drops  !  can't  you  understand  ?  —  there, 
in  that  bottle  ;  you  can  read,  I  suppose, 
though  you  are  a  fool.  Oh,  to  leave  me 
to  this  horrid  girl  !  Oh,  to  have  no  one 
to  take  care  of  me  !  My  drops  .^  can't  you 
hear  ?  I'll  make  it  heard  all  over  the  house. 
My  drops  !  Oh,  you  little  idiot,  can't  you 
do  that  much  ?  I  always  said  you  were  a 
fool ;  walk  about  with  another  woman's 
husband  —  torment  a  man  with  clinging  to 
him  —  but  as  for  being  of  use.  My 
drops !  Put  them  in  the  glass,  idiot ! 
Can't  you  see  I  want  "to  go  to  sleep  ?" 

Innocent  trembling,  chilled,  ignorant, 
incapable,  only  half  awake,  took  the  bot- 
tle that  was  pointed  out  to  her,  and  en- 
deavoured, as  she  had  seen  people  do,  to 
drop  the  liquid  into  a  glass  ;  she  failed 
twice  over  in  her  fright  and  tremour. 
Then  she  kneeled  down  by  the  table  to 
try  for  the  third  time,  propping  herself 
up  against  the  chair.  I  don't  know  wha|S|| 
thoughts  might  be  passing  unconscioul^P 
through  her  mind.  I  don't  think  she  was 
conscious  of  anything,  except  the  misera- 
ble feeling  of  sudden  waking  —  the  cold. 
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le   sense   of    being  beaten   down   with 

igry   words  —  and    the    frightened    at- 

jmpt  to  do  what  she   could   not  do,  in 

Obedience  to  the  fiercest  order  she  had 

ever   received   in    her   life.     Where    she 

knelt,   painfully   endeavouring    to    count 


passages,  sometimes  listening  at  Aman- 
da's door,  more  vigilant,  more  wakeful 
than  ever.  The  maids  who  slept  above 
were  wakeful  too.  They  were  interested 
in  .the  visitor,  the  curious  pale  girl  who 
was  one  of    Mr.   Eastwood's   pfreat  rela- 


the  drops  of  the  opiate,  she  was  within  j  tions,  "  a  real  lady,"  and  so  much  unhke 
reach  of  Amanda's  arm,  who  by  this  time  i  the  usual  visitors  to  the  house.  Besides, 
had  worked  herself  into  a  wild,  shrieking  j  though  both  the  patient  and  her  poor  lit- 
tle unaccustomed  attendant  had  slept,  it 
was  still  comparatively  early,  about  the 
hour  of  midnight.  I  do  not  know  what 
there  was  peculiar  in  the  stillness  that 
crept  through  the  house.  Often  enough 
before  Amanda  had  fainted  after  one  of 
her  paroxysms  of  passion,  and  everything 
had  gone  on  as  usual,  no  one  except  her 
special  nurse  being  much  the  wiser.  But 
on  this  night  a  still  horror  seemed  to 
creep  through  the  place.  The  women 
upstairs  rose  from  their  beds  with  a  sen- 
sation of  alarm,  and  poor  Aunty  stood 
trembling  at  the  door,  not  knowing  wheth- 


passion.  Once  more  she  dashed  aside 
the  curtain,  and  plucked  at  Innocent, 
calling  to  her  with  words  which  had 
become  unintelligible  to  the  ears  of  the 
frightened  girl.  "  Give  it  me,  you  fool  — 
give  it  me,  you  fool ! "  she  said,  then 
snatched  the  glass  out  of  Innocent's 
hand,  and  hfted  it  to  her  lips.  Between 
the  fright  of  the  one  and  the  passion  of 
the  other  the  bottle  had  been  half  emptied 
into  the  glass.  Amanda  held  it  for  a 
moment  in  one  hand,  grasping  Innocent 
with  the  other,  and  trying  to  recover 
breath.  She  was  past  thinking  of  any 
consequences,  as  Innocent  was  past 
knowing  what  was  happening  under  her 
eyes.  With  a  sudden  long  effort  to  re- 
gain her  breath  she  put  the  glass  to  her 
panting  lips,  and  drank  it.  How  much 
she  swallowed  no  one  ever  knew  ;  the 
glass  dropped  out  of  her  hand,  spilling 
some  dark  drops  upon  the  white  coverlid, 
and  Amanda  dropped  back  heavily  upon 
the  pillows.  Then  there  followed  such  a 
stillness  as  seemed  to  make  the  whole 
house,  the  very  walls,  shiver.  Innocent, 
with  the  little  phial  clutched  in  one  hand, 
with  Amanda's  fingers  slowly  relaxing 
from  the  other,  stood  stupefied,  listening 
to  the  horrible  stillness.  What  did  it 
ean? 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
FLIGHT. 


I 

^^m  The  inhabitants  of  the  villa  were  well 
^^■sed  to  the  sudden  sounds  and  sudden 
stillnesses  which  marked  the  changes  of 
Amanda's  moods,  and  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions no  one  thought  of  interfering  or 
taking  any  notice.  So  long  as  Aunty  was 
there  these  were  recognized  as  her  share 
of  the  advantages  of  this  life,  and  the  rest 
of  the  household  left  her  in  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  her  privileges.  But  some- 
how on  this  evening  other  sentiments 
had  been  called  into  being.  Aunty  her- 
self loved,  in  her  way,  the  wilful  creature 
whom  she  had  nursed  all  her  hfe,  not- 
withstanding the  ill  recompense  she  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  take  advantage  of 
the  unusual  holiday  she  was  having.  In- 
stead of  going  to  bed  she  hung  about  the 


er  to  venture  in,  at  the  risk  of  disturbing 
the  quiet,  or  stay  outside  at  the  risk  per- 
haps of  neglecting  the  patient.  The 
moments  are  long  in  such  an  emergency. 
It  seemed  to  her,  I  think  wrongly,  that 
this  stillness  had  lasted  full  half  an  hour, 
when  at  last,  em  joldened  by  terror,  and 
stimulated  by  the  appearance  on  the 
stairs  of  the  frightened  housemaid  in  her 
nightgown,  whispering  "  Was  anything 
the  matter  ?  "  she  opened  softly  the  door 
of  the  room.  All  that  Aunty  could  see 
was  Innocent,  standing,  gazing  at  the  bed 
on  which,  to  all  appearance,  the  patient 
lay  calm,  with  the  softened  reflection  of 
the  rose-coloured  curtain  over  her.  In- 
nocent stood  like  a  statue,  white,  im- 
movable, gazing.  Aunty  stole  in,  fright- 
ened, with  noiseless  steps,  afraid  lest 
some  creak  of  the  floor  should  betray  her 
presence.  She  laid  her  hand  softly  on 
Innocent's  shoulder. 

"  Is  she  asleep  .?  "  she  asked. 

Innocent  awoke  as  from  a  trance. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  she  said  shivering,  and 
in  low  tones  of  terror.  "  Look,  look ! 
what  does  it  mean " 

Next  moment  a  great  cry  rang  through 
the  silent  house  —  the  windows  were 
thrown  open,  the  bells  rung,  the  maids 
rushed  in,  half-frantic  with  excitement ; 
what  was  it  ?  A  dreadful  interval  followed 
while  they  crowded  about  the  bed,  and 
while  Aunty,  moaning,  weeping,  calling 
upon  Amanda,  tried  to  raise  the  senseless 
figure,  to  bring  back  animation  by  all  the 
means  she  had  so  often  used  before. 
The  wild  yet  subdued  bustle  of  such  a 
terrible  domestic    incident,  the    hurried 
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sending  for  the  doctor,  the  running  hith- 
er and  thither  for  remedies,  the  strange 
dream-hke  horror  of  that  one  unrespon- 
sive, unmoving  figure  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  tumult  of  anxious  but  bootless 
effort  —  how  can  I  describe  it?  The 
cold  night  air  poured  into  the  room,  inef- 
fectually summoned  to  give  breath  to  the 
lips  that  could  draw  breath  no  longer, 
and  waved  the  lights  about  like  things 
distracted,  and  chilled  the  living  to  the 
bone,  as  they  ran  to  and  fro,  seeking  this 
and  that,  making  one  vain  effort  after  an- 
other. Innocent  stood  behind,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  like  a  marble  image. 
She  had  been  pushed  aside  by  the  anx- 
ious women.  She  stood  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  bed,  with  a  vague  horror  on 
her  face.  It  was  a  dream  to  her,  which 
had  begun  in  her  sleep  ;  was  she  sleep- 
ing still  ?  or  was  this  a  horrible  reality  ? 
or  what  had  she  to  do  with  it  ?  she,  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  the  chief  actor,  now  the 
spectator,  helpless,  knowing  nothing,  yet 
with  a  chill  dread  gnawing  at  her,  like 
the  fox  in  the  fable,  gnawing  her  heart. 
Innocent's  head  seemed  to  turn  round 
and  round,  as  the  strange  group  which 
had  swept  in  made  all  those  wild  circles 
round  the  bed,  doing  one  strange  thing 
after  another,  incoherent  to  her  —  mov- 
ing and  rustling,  and  talking  low  under 
the  disturbed  waving  of  the  lights,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains.  When, 
after  a  long  terrible  interval,  these  figures 
dispersed,  and  one  alone  remained, 
throwing  itself  upon  the  bed  in  wild 
weeping,  the  girl  roused  herself. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  drawing  a 
step  nearer.  "  What  is  it  ? "  It  seemed 
to  Innocent  that  something  held  her,  that 
she  could  not  look  at  the  figure  in  the 
bed. 

"  Oh,  my  darling  !  my  darling  !  I  have 
nursed  her  from  a  baby  —  she  never  was 
but  good  to  me.  Oh,  my  child,  my 
'Manda  !  Will  you  never  speak  to  me 
again  !  Oh,  'Manda,  my  darling  !  Oh, 
my  lovely  angel  !  "  Thus  poor  Aunty 
moaned  and  wept. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Innocent,  with  a 
voice  which  took  authority  from  absolute 
despair. 

"  Oh,  can't  you  see  for  yourself  ?  It's 
you  as  has  done  it,  driving  that  angel 
wild.  She's  dead  !  Oh,  merciful  Heaven, 
she's  dead " 

Then  a  sudden  flood  of  light  seemed  to 
pour  through  Innocent's  darkened  mind 
The  horror  which  she  had  felt  vaguely 
took  shape  and  form.  Heaven  help  the 
child  !      She  had  done  it !     She  gave  a 


low  wild  cry,  and  looked  round  her  with 
a  despairing  appeal  to  heaven  and  eirth. 
Was  there  no  one  to  protect  her — no 
one  to  help  her  ?  One  moment  she 
paused,  miserable,  bewildered,  then 
turned  and  fled  out  of  the  awful  room, 
where  so  much  had  befallen  her.  What 
could  she  do  ?  where  could  she  go  ?  She 
fled  as  an  animal  flies  to  its  cover  —  to 
its  home,  unreasoning,  unthinking.  Fred- 
erick would  have  represented  that  home 
to  her  in  any  other  circumstances  ;  but 
she  had  killed  Frederick's  wife.  This 
horror  seemed  to  take  form,  and  pursue 
her.  The  maids  were  all  gone  :  one  to 
call  the  unhappy  father,  one  to  the  hus- 
band, another  to  watch  for  the  doctor ; 
this  last  had  left  the  door  open,  through 
which  another  blast  of  night  air  swept 
through  the  house.  Down  the  narrow 
staircase  poor  Innocent  fled  noiseless, 
like  a  thief.  Upon  a  table  in  the  passage 
lay  her  hat  as  she  had  thrown  it  off  when 
she  came  in  that  afternoon  with  Freder- 
ick, and  the  warm  wrap  in  which  Miss 
Vane  had  enveloped  her  when  they 
started,  so  peacefully,  so  happily,  for 
their  drive.  Was  it  only  that  morning  ? 
The  High  Lodge  and  its  orderly  Hfe  and 
its  calm  inhabitants  seemed  to  Innocent 
Hke  things  she  had  known  ages  ago ; 
older  even  than  Pisa  and  Niccolo  —  al- 
most beyond  the  range  of  memory.  She 
stole  out  at  the  open  door,  drawing  Miss 
Vane's  great  shawl  round  her,  and  for  a 
moment  feeling  comforted  in  the  chill  of 
her  misery  by  its  warmth.  For  one  sec- 
ond she  stood  on  the  step,  with  the 
moonlight  on  her  face,  wondering  where 
she  was  to  go.  The  maid  who  was  watch- 
ing for  the  doctor  saw  her,  and  cried,  out 
with  terror,  thinking  her  a  ghost.  Then 
a  sudden  cloud  came  over  the  moon,  and 
in  that  shelter,  like  a  guilty  thing.  Inno- 
cent stole  away.  She  did  not  know  where 
to  go.  She  wandered  on  through  the 
dark  and  still  village  streets  to  the  great 
Minster  with  some  vain  childish  imagin- 
ation of  taking  refuge  there.  But  here 
chance  befriendecl  the  unhappy  girl,  or 
some  kind  angel  guided  her.  The  rail- 
way was  close  by,  with  some  lights  yet 
unextinguished.  Vaguely,  feeling  that 
by  that  was  the  only  way  home,  she  stole 
into  the  station,  with  some  notion  of  hid- 
ing herself  till  she  could  get  away.  The 
express  train  to  town,  which  stopped  at 
Sterborne,  though  Innocent  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  was  late  that  night.  It  had  just 
arrived  when  she  got  in.  The  little  sta- 
tion was  badly  lighted,  the  officials  sleepy 
and  careless.     By  instinct  Innocent  crept 
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into  an  empty  carriage,  not  knowing  even 
that  it  was  going  on,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  was  carried,  unconscious,  wrapt  in 
a  tragic  stupor  of  woe  and  terror,  away 
from  the  scene  of  this  terrible  crisis  of 
her  life. 

Gradually,  slowly,  the  sense  of  motion 
roused  her,  brought  her  to  herself.  In 
her  hand,  firmly  clasped,  was  the  little 
r  vial  which  had  been  so  deadly.  She  un- 
closed her  fingers  with  an  effort,  and 
looked  at  it  with  miserable  curiosity. 
Tliat  had  done  it  — a  thing  so  small  that 
it  v/as  hidden  altogether  in  her  small  and 
delicate  hand.  What  had  Innocent  done  .'' 
How  could  she  have  helped  herself  ? 
What  could  she  have  done  different  ? 
For  the  first  time  in  all  her  life  she 
turned  her  hot  confused  eyes  upon  her- 
self. She  tried  to  go  back  over  the 
events  of  the  night ;  — not  as  in  a  mental 
survey  with  all  their  varieties  of  feeling 
disclosed,  but  like  an  external  picture 
did  they  rise  before  her.  First  that  mo- 
ment when  She  (Innocent  could  think  of 
her  now  by  no  name)  was  not  angry  or 
scolding,  when  Frederick  sat  and  talked, 
and  she  herself  stood  and  fanned  Her^ 
the  central  figure  to  which  henceforward 
all  her  terrified  thoughts  must  cling.  Then 
came  the  moonlight  in  the  garden,  the 
smell  of  the  dewy  earth,  and  her  hand  on 
Frederick's  arm  ;  then  the  reading,  which 
seemed  like  some  strange  incantation, 
some  spell  of  slumbrous  power  ;  then  the 
horrible  sudden  waking,  the  clutch  of 
that  hot  hand,  the  incoherent  half-con- 
scious effort  she  made  to  do  what  was 
told  her,  the  black  drops  of  liquid  falling, 
the  interrupted  counting  which  she 
seemed  to  try  to  take  up  again  and  com- 
plete—  "ten,  eleven,  fifteen  ;"  and  then 
the  terror  of  the  renewed  clutch  and 
grasp,  the  sudden  stillness,  the  black 
drops  standing  out  on  the  white  coverlid, 
the  great  open  eyes  dilated,  fixed  upon 
her,  holding  her  fast  so  that  she  could 
not  stir.  God  help  the  child  !  She  cried 
aloud,  but  the  noise  drowned  her  cry  ; 
she  struggled  under  the  intolerable  sense 
of  anguish,  the  burden  of  the  pang  which 
she  could  not  get  free  from,  could  not 
shake  off.  So  many  pangs  come  in  youth 
which  are  imaginary,  which  can  be 
thrown  off,  as  the  first  impression  fades  ; 
but  when  for  the  first  time  there  comes 
something  which  fixes  like  the  vulture, 
which  will  not  be  got  rid  of  !  —  Innocent 
writhed  under  it,  holding  up  her  feeble 
hands  in  an  appeal  beyond  words — an 
appeal  which   was   hopeless   and   which 


It  was  still  only  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  she  arrived  in  London,  and  by 
some  fortunate  chance  or  other  crept  out 
again  without  being  perceived.  Poor 
child  !  far  from  her  distraught  soul  was 
any  intention  of  deceiving  ;  she  thougiit 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  in  her  inno- 
cence, without  consciousness  of  harm, 
escaped  all  penalties  and  questioning. 
She  did  not  know  her  way  about  London, 
but  by  mere  chance  took  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  by  dint  of  wandering  o'n  and  on, 
came  at  last  by  a  hundred  detours,  as 
the  morning  began  to  break  into  a  re- 
gion with  which  she  was  familiar.  The 
movement  did  her  good.  She  felt  her 
misery  less  when  she  was  walking  on  and 
on  through  interminable  streets,  wrap- 
ping her  shawl  about  her,  feeling  her 
limbs  ready  to  sink  under  her,  and  her 
power  of  feeling  dulled  by  fatigue.  Prob- 
ably this  exercise  saved  her  from  going 
mad  altogether.  Life  and  more  than  life 
hung  on  the  balance.  She  was  not  clev- 
er ;  she  had  no  grasp  of  mind,  no  power 
of  reason,  nothing  which  could  be  called 
intellectual  development  at  all,  and  yet 
the  difference  between  sanity  and  insan- 
ity was  as  much  to  her  as  to  others.  She 
kept  her  reason  through  the  subduing 
force  of  this  exercise,  the  blessed  move- 
ment and  the  weariness  of  body  which 
counteracted  the  unaccustomed  struggles 
of  her  mind. 

It  was  grey  dawn,  that  chili  twilight  of 
the  morning  which  is  so  much  colder  and 
less  genial  than  the  twilight  of  night, 
when  Innocent  came  at  last  in  sight  of 
her  home.  Her  strength  and  courage 
were  almost  at  an  end,  but  her  feeble 
heart  leapt  up  within  her  at  sight  of  the 
familiar  place  in  which  she  knew  shelter 
and  comfort  were  to  be  found.  She  had 
never  said  anything  which  showed  her 
appreciation  of  her  aunt's  tenderness,  and 
had  offered  but  little  response  to  all  the 
affection  that  had  been  lavished  on  her  ; 
but  yet  a  slow-growing  trust  had  arisen  in 
her  mind.  She  had  no  doubt  how  she 
was  to  be  received  ;  she  knew  that  kind 
arms  would  take  her  in,  kind  eyes  pity 
her,  kind  voices  soothe  her  trouble — and 
never  in  all  her  life  had  Innocent  stood  in 
such  need  of  succour.  The  house  was 
like  some  one  asleep,  with  its  eyes  closed, 
so  to  speak,  the  shutters  shut,  the  curtains 
drawn,  and  no  one  stirring.  Innocent 
sat  down  upon  the  step  to  wait.  She  did 
not  ring  or  knock  for  admittance.  She 
sat  down  and  leant  upon  the  pillar  of  the 
porch  with  a  patience  which  had  some 
hope  in  it.     She  could  wait  now,  for  her 
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difficulties  were  over,  and  her  goal  within 
reach.  She  had  fallen  half  asleep  when 
the  housemaid  undid  the  door,  and  with  a 
scream  perceived  the  unexpected  watcher. 

"  Miss  Innocent  !  "  cried  the  woman, 
half  in  terror,  half  in  disapproval  ;  for 
indeed  Innocent's  odd  ways  were  the 
wonder  of  the  house,  and  the  servants 
professed  openly  that  they  would  not  be 
surprised  whatever  she  might  choose  to 
do.  Innocent  opened  her  eyes  and  roused 
herself  with  an  effort. 

"  Yes,  it  is  me,"  she  said  softly.  "  I 
had  to  come  home  —  by  the  night  train." 

"  Oh,  how  could  any  one  let  you  wander 
about  like  this  !  "  cried  the  maid,  "  and 
where  is  your  luggage  ?  Come  to  the 
kitchen,  Miss,  there's  no  other  fire  lighted. 
You  are  as  cold  as  ice,  and  all  of  a  trem- 
ble. Come  in,  come  in  for  goodness 
sake,  and  I'll  make  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

Innocent  smiled  her  habitual  smile  of 
vague  and  dreamy  sweetness  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  kindness  —  but  she 
shook  her  head  and  went  straight  up- 
stairs to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Eastwood's 
room.  Her  first  arrival  there  came  up 
before  her  as  she  paused  at  the  door  — 
her  dissatisfaction,  her  indifference  —  oh, 
if  she  had  stayed  in  the  little  room, 
within  Nelly's,  within  the  mother's,  could 
this  thing  have  happened  to  her,  could 
any  such  harm  have  reached  her  ?  This 
question  floated  wistfully  before  her 
mind,  increasing  the  strange  confusion  of 
feelings  of  which  was  vaguely  conscious  ; 
but  she  did  not  pause  for  more  than  an 
instant.  Mrs.  Eastwood  was  still  asleep, 
or  so  at  least  Innocent  thought ;  but  the 
very  aspect  of  the  familiar  room  was  con- 
solatory. It  seemed  to  protect  her,  to 
make  her  safe.  She  stole  softly  to  the 
alcove  where  the  grey  morning  light 
struggled  in  through  the  closed  curtains. 
As  Innocent  approached  Mrs.  Eastwood 
opened  her  eyes  with  the  instinctive 
promptitude  of  a  mother,  used  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  at  all  times  and  seasons.  She 
started  at  the  sight  of  the  strange  figure 
in  hat  and  shawl,  and  sat  up  in  her  bed, 
with  all  her  faculties  suddenly  collecting 
to  her,  to  prepare  her  for  the  something, 
she  knew  not  what,  which  she  instinc- 
tively felt  to  have  befallen. 

"  Innocc.it  !  Good  heavens,  how  have 
you  come  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she 
cried.  Innocent  fell  down  on  her  knees 
by  the  bed  ;  the  fatigue,  the  cold,  the 
personal  suffering  of  which  up  to  this 
moment  she  had  been  scarcely  conscious, 
seemed  suddenly  to  overflow,  and  be- 
come too   much   for  her  to   bear.     She 


clasped  Mrs.  Eastwood's  arm  between 
her  own,  and  looked  up  to  her  with  a 
ghastly  face  and  piteous  looks  of  appeal  ; 
her  lips  moved  but  no  words  came.  Now 
she  had  got  to  the  end  of  her  journey, 
the  end  of  her  troubles  ;  but  now  all 
capacity  seemed  to  fail  her.  She  could 
not  do  more. 

"  My  child — my  poor  child  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Eastwood.  "  Oh,  Innocent,  why  did 
I  let  you  go  from  me  ?  Speak,  dear,  tell 
me  what  it  is  ?     Innocent,  speak  !  " 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  said  poor  Inno- 
cent, raising  her  piteous  face,  with  a 
child's  utter  abandonment  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  one  standard  of  good  and 
evil  which  alone  it  understands.  And 
yet  the  face  was  more  woeful,  more  dis- 
traught, than  child's  face  could  be.  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  anxious,  yet  reassured,  con- 
cluded that  the  poor  girl,  weary  and 
frightened  of  strangers,  had  run  away 
from  the  High  Lodge  to  come  home,  an 
offence  which  might  well  seem  terrible  to 
Innocent.  What  could  it  be  else  ?  She 
bent  over  her  and  kissed  her,  and  tried 
to  draw  her  into  her  arms. 

"  My  poor  child,  how  you  are  trem- 
bling. I  am  not  angry.  Innocent ;  why 
are  you  so  frightened  ?  Sit  down  and 
rest,  and  let  me  get  up,  and  then  you  can 
tell  me.  Come,  dear,  come  ;  it  cannot  be 
anything  so  very  bad,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, with  a  smile,  endeavouring  to  dis- 
engage her  arm  from  Innocent's  hold. 

But  the  girl's  fixed  gaze,  and  her  des- 
perate clasp  did  not  relax.  Her  white 
face  was  set  and  rigid.  "  Do  not  be 
angry  !  "  she  said  again,  with  a  voice  of 
woe  strangely  at  variance  with  the  simple 
entreaty  ;  and  while  Mrs.  Eastwood 
waited  expecting  to  hear  some  simple 
confession,  such  as  that  Innocent  had 
been  friditened  by  the  strange  faces,  or 
weary  of  the  monototious  life,  and  had 
run  away  —  there  suddenly  fell  upon  her 
horrified  ears  words  which  stunned  her, 
and  seemed  to  make  life  itself  stand  still. 
They  came  slow,  with  little  pauses  be- 
tween, accompanied  by  a  piteous  gaze 
which  watched  every  movement  of  the 
listener's  face,  and  with  a  convulsive 
pressure  of  the  arm  which  Innocent  held 
to  her  bosom. 

"I  have  killed  Frederick's  wife,"  she 
said. 

"  What  does  she  say  ?  She  must 
be  mad  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Eastwood.  The 
housemaid  had  followed  Innocent  into 
the  room  with  officious  anxiety,  carrying 
the  cup  of  tea,  which  was  a  means  of  sat- 
isfying her  curiosity  as  to  this  strange 
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[and  sudden  arrival.  Just  as  these  terri- 
ible  words  were  said  she  appeared  at  the 
[foot  of  the  bed,  holding  her  tray  in  her 
hand. 

"  No,"  said    Innocent,  seeing  nothing 

;but  her  aunt's  face,  "  no,  I  am  not  mad. 

It  was  last  night.     I  came  home   some- 

i'how,  I  scarcely  know  how  —  it  was  last 

night." 

"And,  Innocent,  Innocent  — you ? " 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  !  "  cried  Inno- 
tcent,  hiding  her  piteous  face  upon  her 
aunt's  breast.  The  woe,  the  horror,  the 
[distracting  sense  of  sudden  misery 
seemed  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other 
in  that  rapid  moment.  But  the  mother 
thus  suddenly  roused  had  to  think  of 
everything.  "  Put  down  the  tray,"  she 
said,  quickly,  to  the  staring  intruder  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  "  call  Alice  to  me, 
get  Miss  Innocent's  room  ready,  and 
send  some  one  for  the  doctor.  She  is  ill 
—  quick,  go  and  call  Alice,  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  Innocent,"  she  whis- 
pered in  her  ear  as  the  woman  went  away, 
"  Innocent,  for  God's  sake  look  at  me  ! 
Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  In- 
nocent !     Frederick's  wife  ? 

Innocent  raised  herself  up  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh.  Her  face  relaxed  ;  she  had 
put  off  her  burden.  "  It  was  last  night,*^ 
she  repeated,  "  we  were  alone  ;  I  did  not 
want  to  go,  but  they  made  me.  She  was 
angry  —  very  angry  —  and  then  —  oh  ! 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me, 
and  was  still  —  still — till  they  came  I 
did  nol.  know  what  it  was." 

"  And  it  was ?     For   God's    sake, 

Innocent,  try  to  understand  what  you  are 
saying.  Did  she  die  —  when  you  were 
with  her  ?  You  are  not  dreaming  ?  But, 
Innocent,  _y(9z^  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
my  poor,  poor  child  ?  " 

Once  more  Innocent  unfolded  the  fin- 
gers which  she  had  clenched  fast  upon 
something.  She  held  out  a  small  phial, 
with  some  drops  of  dark  liquid  still  in  it. 
"  It  was  this,"  she  said,  looking  at  it  with 
a  strange  vacant  gaze. 

And  then  a  horrible  conviction  came  to 
poor  Mrs.  Eastwood's  mind.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  her  heart  there  came  a  low  but 
terrible  cry.  Many  things  she  had  been 
called  upon  to  bear  in  her  cheerful  life,  as 
all  stout  hearts  are  —  now  was  it  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  tragic  disgrace  and  hor- 
ror at  the  end  ? 

The  cry  brought  Nelly,  wondering  and 
horror-stricken,  from  her  innocent  sleep, 
and  old  Alice,  forecasting  new  trouble  to 
the  family,  but  nothing  so  horrible,  noth- 
ing so  miserable  as  this. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE   OPPOSITION   IN   FRANCE. 

It  is  very  curious  to  read,  so  soon  after 
M.  Thiers'  successful  and  powerful  ad- 
ministration, that  the  Left  think  of  giving 
him  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the  evacuation 
of  the  territory  by  the  Germans,  but  that 
it  is  not  likely  that  M.  Thiers  will  venture 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and  that,  if  he 
does,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  government 
will  refuse  its  permission.  The  simple 
truth  seems  to  be  that  M.  Thiers  was  no 
sooner  out  of  office  than  he  became,  in- 
stead of  the  respected  and  powerful  chief 
of  a  great  Opposition,  simply  an  individ- 
ual—  not  particularly  powerful,  not  re- 
membered with  any  special  gratitude  in 
the  country  at  large,  not  particularly  feared 
by  the  new  Government,  not  particularly 
consulted  by  his  own  party.  Nothing  is 
stranger  to  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  than 
the  non-existence  of  Opposition  as  an  or- 
ganic power  in  France.  The  weakness 
of  Government  there  is  due  apparently  to 
the  excess  of  strength  which  it  has  by 
virtue  merely  of  its  office,  and  the  very 
great  deficiency  of  strength  which  it  can 
boast  by  virtue  of  its  policy.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  little  more  carefully  this  curious 
case  of  M.  Thiers.  Here  was  a  chief  of 
the  State  who  had  accepted  an  almost 
unanimous  tender  of  power  in  the  evil 
days  of  1871,  who  had  attacked  and  re- 
duced the  Commune,  who  had  reorganized 
the  army,  revived  the  credit  of  France, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  foreigner 
by  which  the  soil  was  to  be  evacuated 
long  before  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  ;  who  had  moreover  retained  for 
more  than  two  years  his  influence  in  the 
Assembly,  and  whose  party  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  in  the  country  with  every 
fresh  election  ;  whose  defeat,  too,  was  due 
to  no  great  blunder  in  poHcy,  but  solely 
to  his  wish  to  make  his  Cabinet  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  the  views  expressed 
by  the  constituencies  in  the  various  elec- 
tions ;  —  and  yet  when  the  accidental 
majority  of  an  Assembly  admitted  not  to 
speak  the  present  wishes  of  the  people 
succeeds  in  defeating  him  and  accepting 
his  resignation,  M.  Thiers  seems  to  van- 
ish from  public  sight ;  his  political  influ- 
ence melts  like  a  snowflake,  the  new 
Government  succeeds  to  all  his  power, 
and  he  himself — who  knows,  as  no  other 
Frenchman  knows,  the  temper  of  his 
countrymen  —  evidently  thinks  complete 
retirement  from  the  scene  of  strife,  the 
dignity  of  almost  ostentatious  solitude, 
the  best  preparation  for  a  return  to  j)Ower, 
if  return  to  power  be  possible.     And  yet 
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his  adversaries  have  already  made  almost 
every  mistake  that  they  could  make  in  the 
short  period  of  their  reign.  They  have 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  press,  and  have 
been  found  out.  They  have  put  a  public 
insult  on  the  sceptics,  and  have  lost  influ- 
ence by  it.  They  have  invalidated  the 
election  of  an  opponent,  simply  for  speak- 
ing amiss  of  the  Assembly  —  as  if  oppo- 
nents of  the  Assembly's  policy  were  likely 
to  speak  well  of  it,  if  they  speak  honestly 
at  all.  They  have,  in  fact,  not  only 
grasped  power,  but  evinced  every  inten- 
tion of  using  it  to  the  utmost,  and  have 
shown  themselves  vulnerable  in  plenty  of 
places  to  an  eye  as  skilful  as  M.  Thiers'. 
And  yet  M.  Thiers  has  evidently  his  true 
cue  to  ignore  these  blunders  and  to  keep 
in  strict  retirement.  Instead  of  doing 
what  an  English  leader  of  Opposition 
would  have  done  —  making  an  effective 
speech  on  each  of  his  adversaries'  blun- 
ders, and  contrasting  their  excited  and 
feeble  poHcy  with  the  comparatively  steady 
impartiality  of  his  own  Government  —  M. 
Thiers  has  deemed  it  the  wisest  course 
for  him  to  pursue,  to  let  the  Government 
take  its  own  line  uncriticised  by  him,  and 
to  reserve  himself  till  some  great  occa- 
sion, when  he  can  come  forward  without 
any  imputation  that  he  has  been  eager  to 
avail  himself  of  his  opponents'  most  seri- 
ous blunders.  It  would  seem  that  in 
France  office  is  everything  to  a  minister, 
and  even  the  highest  personal  capacity 
and  character  exceedingly  little  in  the 
comparison.  While  M.  Thiers  was  Pres- 
ident he  was  almost  all  powerful.  When 
he  ceased  to  be  President  —  and  he 
ceased  to  be  President  not  because  he 
had  made  any  false  step,  but  because  he 
had  made  the  majority  of  the  existing 
Assembly  perceive  that  he  looked  beyond 
the  Assembly  to  the  popular  mind  in 
France,  and  because  the  popular  mind  in 
France  did  no^  care  sufficiently  to  gain  its 
own  avowed  ends,  to  come  forward  and 
support  the  statesman  who  was  interpret- 
ing its  wish  against  the  statesman  who 
openly  advocated  a  policy  of  combat 
against  that  wish  —  his  power  ceased. 
He  was  no  longer  what  we  should  call  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Opposition.  On 
the  contrary,  he  became  a  mere  possible 
rival  of  his  successor  ;  and  rivals  of  men 
in  power  are  not,  as  they  are  in  England, 
expected  to  render  great  public  services 
by  closely  criticising  the  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  liable 
to  have  all  sorts  of  personal  motives 
attributed  to  them  if  they  interfere  to 
accelerate  the  defeat  of  their  opponents. 


It  is  very  probable  that  the  country 
will,  in  sjDite  of  the  "  Government  of  Com- 
bat," show  itself  as  Radical  after  Marshal 
MacMahon's  election  as  it  did  before. 
But  in  the  meantime  France  honours  not 
the  man  with  whom  she  agrees,  but  the 
man  who  is  clothed  with  the  insignia  of 
office.  Instead  of  distinguishing  for  itself, 
and  loyally  supporting,  the  Minister  whom 
it  can  permanently  trust,  .the  country 
appears  to  trust  for  th'e  moment  the  man 
who  calls  himself  Minister  ;  and  this,  even 
though  when  asked  to  vote  for  the  politi- 
cal ideas  it  prefers,  it  does  not  hesitate  to 
elect  men  who  will  be  thorns  in  his  flesh. 
The  official  is  obeyed  too  much  in  France  ; 
the  statesman  is  trusted  too  little.  A 
statesman  who  is  in  office  is  powerful  not 
because  he  is  popular  —  no  man  appears 
to  be  really  popular  —  but  because  he 
has  the  aegis  of  administrative  authority 
thrown  over  him.  A  statesman  who  is 
out  of  office  is  not  powerful  at  all,  what- 
ever his  success,  and  however  completely 
his  ideas  may  correspond  with  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  constituencies.  The 
French  State  is  still  regarded  by  the 
French  people  somewhat  in  the  same 
light  as  that  in  which  they  regard  the 
Church.  It  is  not  the  pr'iesVs  power  hut 
his  q^ce  which  is  either  held  sacred  or 
detested.  The  best  of  all  priests  is  hardly 
held  in  substantially  deeper  respect  than 
the  worst,  because  it  is  not  his  character 
but  his  office  and  what  goes  with  it  that 
impresses  the  imagination.  It  is  not  the 
individual  priest  but  his  ex  cathedra  func- 
tions which  are  regarded.  And  again,  the 
anti-sacerdotalists  detest  the  best  priest 
almost  as  much  as  the  worst,  because  it 
is  not  his  individual  character  but  what 
he  claims  to  do  by  virtue  of  his  office,  that 
excites  their  horror.  And  so  it  is  too  in 
relation  to  civil  functions.  The  Minister 
is  regarded  not  for  his  personal  achieve- 
ments and  the  confidence  placed  in  his 
individual  judgment,  but,  ex  cathedrd^ 
because  the  administrative  functions  in- 
spire a  respect  of  their  own.  M.  Casimir 
Perier  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  or 
M.  Beul^  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
is  all  the  same,  because  it  is  not  M.  Casi- 
mir Perier  or  M.  Beuld,  but  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  as  such,  who  commands 
obedience.  And,  therefore,  a  great  states- 
man stripped  of  office  is  for  the  time 
stripped  of  influence.  He  is  no  longer 
looked  to  for  his  moral  authority,  and  ex- 
pected to  exercise  without  office  a  check 
of  the  most  formidable  kind  on  the  new 
holder  of  office.  He  has  suddenly  dwin- 
dled into  a  mere  voice,  a  mere  interpreter 
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of  the  ideas  which  he  may  attempt  to  put 
forward.  He  is  divested  of  the  influence 
which  belonged  not  to  him  but  to  his  for- 
mer duties.  The  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple cannot  apparently  bridge  the  chasm 
between  M.  Thiers,  the  President,  and 
M.  Thiers  the  mere  member  of  the  Left 
Centre.  He  carries  little  or  nothing  with 
him  to  his  new  position  but  his  power 
of  speech.  You  might  almost  say  of 
a  French  statesman  that  naked  he  en- 
tered office  and  naked  again  he  left  it 
—  the  prestige  he  acquires  in  it  attaching 
not  to  him  but  to  the  functions  he  dis- 
charges. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  feeling, 
while  it  appears  to  strengthen  the  office 
of  a  Minister  in  France  really  weakens 
the  Government.  It  renders  it  virtually 
impossible  that  there  should  be  any  inter- 
mediate degrees  between  the  Minister 
and  the  irresponsible  politician.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  many  such  intermediate 
degrees.  The  opinions  of  the  adminis- 
trative  class,  even  when  out    of    office, 


have   a  weight  of    an 


order    altogether 


different  from  that  of  the  opinions  of  pol- 
iticians who  are  not  credited  with  any 
official  prestige.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  man  who 
might  any  day  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  governing,  and  who  therefore  is  not 
supposed  to  say  in  Opposition  what  he 
will  not  adhere  to  on  entering  office, 
wields  a  public  influence  of  a  kind  really 
intermediate  between  that  of  a  Minister, 
and  that  of  such  a  member  of  Parliament 
as  Mr.  Bentinck.  This  gradual  shading 
off  of  the  Minister's  authority  into  the 
mere  private  member's,  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  ex-Ministerial  ability  and 
competence,  really  lends  a  vast  addition- 
al strength  to  Government.  In  the  first 
place,  what  the  Mini-stry  and  the  leading 
Opposition  bench  agree  about  doing  is 
certain  to  be  done  under  any  Govern- 
ment, and  this  gives  Ministerial  action 
confidence  and  strength.  In  the  next 
place,  the  existence  of  a  powerful  and 
recognized  Opposition  puts  a  great  re- 
straint on  foolish  Ministerial  actions,  and 
makes  the  transition  between  one  Gov- 
ernment and  another  much  milder  than 
it  is  in  France,  where  a  sort  of  revolu- 
tion is  needed  to  throw  off  the  dead- 
weight of  an  unpopular  Government. 
Now,  as  only  a  far  less  political  exertion 
is  needful  in  England  in  order  to  change 
the  Government  than  that  which  is  need- 
ful in  France,  so  the  expectation  of  the 
change  is  far  less  alarming,  and  the 
change  itself  when  it  is  made   is  far  less 


violent.  Hence  there  is  no  panic,  and  as 
there  is  no  panic,  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  steadier  and  calmer,  and  even 
in  moments  of  danger  there  is  none  of 
that  tremulous  vibration  which  in  France 
seems  to  unsettle  everything  when  a 
Government  falls.  Official  weakness  is 
oftener  due  to  excessive  fear  of  conse- 
quences than  to  want  of  sagacity.  When 
the  stake  is  too  great,  the  player  will 
vacillate  ;  and  that  is  just  the  case  in 
France.  Changes  of  Government  are  too 
revolutionary.  They  involve  too  much 
excitement,  and  being  too  big,  the  nerve 
of  the  Government  seems  to  go  at  the 
mere  prospect  of  them.  Thus,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Opposition  really  involves 
first  the  arbitrariness  and  next  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Administration.  If  M.  Thiers 
were  now  far  more  important  than  he  is, 
and  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie  were  far  less  important  than  they 
are,  there  would  not  be  the  same  hectic 
excitement  about  official  proceedings, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  there 
would  be  more  calmness,  prudence,  and 
sense.  The  one  great  condition  of  force 
in  a  parliamentary  Government  is  the 
real  existence  and  influence  of  "  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition."  If  France  could 
ever  organize  a  real  parliamentary  Oppo- 
sition as  powerful  and  semi-official  as 
ours,  we  should  no  longer  fear  periodic 
spasms  of  revolutionary  ardour. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE    CAUSES    OF    REVOLUTION    IN 
FRANCE. 

The  author  of  a  striking  paper  in  the 
new  Quarterly  on  the  lessons  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  paper  deformed 
only  by  its  excessive  and  therefore  un- 
scientific dislike  of  modern  Democracy 
as  typified  in  the  Commune,  tries  to  trace 
to  a  single  source  all  the  modern  disas- 
ters of  France,  and  finds  it  in  the  passion 
for  Equality.  We  very  much  doubt  if  it 
is  to  be  found  there,  although  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  habit  to  make  some  such 
text  the  ground-work  of  a  political  ser- 
mon. Equality  before  the  law  the  French 
do  like,  as  do  the  English — who  have 
with  a  single  exception  secured  it  too  — 
and  something  also  of  equality  in  exter- 
nal address,  but  we  doubt  their  caring  so 
very  much  for  equality  by  itself.  P>ench- 
men  have  always  conceded  to  officials 
not  elected  a  prerogative  which  to  Eng-" 
lishmen  seems   oppressive.     They  have 
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always  conceded  direct  privileges  to  sol- 
diers. They  have  always  conceded  as- 
cendency to  the  Church  of  the  majority. 
They  have  always  maintained,  with  ex- 
traordinary fierceness  and  malignity,  the 
rights  of  property,  where  not  feudal,  and 
have  always  shown  a  disposition  to  bow 
down  before  wealth  not  yet  manifested 
to  the  same  extent  in  Great  Britain.  A 
rich  man  is  a  potent  man  in  France, 
while  here,  at  best,  he  is  a  conspicuous 
one.  Titles,  as  the  Quarterly  Review 
admits,  have  proved  indestructible,  and 
no  income-tax  has  had  a  chance  of  legis- 
lative support.  It  is  true,  a  party  in 
France,  energetic,  domineering,  and  in- 
clined to  fight,  has  always  pleaded  the 
cause  of  equality ;  but  physical  force, 
whether  expressed  through  the  vote  or 
the  bayonet,  has  always  been  on  the  side 
which  promised  what  Frenchmen  believe 
to  be  material  order.  Is  it  not  rather  the 
morbid  self-esteem,  or  sensitiveness,  or 
sense  of  honour  common  to  the  French 
character,  and  not  the  worst  quality  in  it, 
which  has  produced  the  difficulty  de- 
scribed by  the  Reviewer  of  combining 
Order  with  a  free  Monarchical  or  a  Con- 
servative Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment? Frenchmen  are,  except  under 
tremendous  pressure,  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  with  the  cardinal  condi- 
tion of  political  progress,  free  discussion. 
The  Kings  who  were  obeyed  for  a  thou- 
sand years  never  permitted  it,  even  Louis 
XVI.  sentencing  Beaumarchais  to  im- 
prisonment for  an  imaginary  lampoon. 
The  statesmen  have  always  fancied,  as 
regards  the  Press,  that  they  are  dishon- 
oured by  an  attack,  and  while  the  Pom- 
padour sent  authors  to  the  galleys  for 
cutting  jokes,  Robespierre  left  in  his 
desk  a  plan  for  guillotining  all  but  friend- 
ly journalists  in  one  batch.  It  was 
among  the  most  curious  proofs  of  the 
small  amount  of  French  feehng  in  Napo- 
leon III.  that  he  never,  as  Emperor, 
severely  punished  a  journalist,  the  usual 
sentence  being  four  month's  imprison- 
ment in  St.  Pdlagie,  to  be  taken  when 
you  liked  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant ; 
that  he  enjoyed  though  he  suppressed 
caricatures  of  himself,  and  that  he  con- 
stantly pardoned  Rochefort,  whose  half- 
childlike,  half-poisoned  epigrams  would 
have  lashed  Bismarck  into  fury,  and 
made  an  English  Minister  long  for  un- 
constitutional privileges.  He  bore  a  free 
press,  really  free,  for  five  months  under 
Ollivier,  and  was  the  only  Frenchman 
who  ever  did  so.  Thiers  suppressed  two 
papers,  and  winced  under  attack,  and  the 


new  Government  goes  literally  wild 
under  discussion.  It  cannot  conceive 
either  of  liberty  of  the  Press,  or  "liberty 
of  the  Balcon,'"  or  liberty  of  the  Tribune, 
—  that  is  to  say,  of  either  the  right  of 
free  printing,  or  free  meeting,  or  free  de- 
^  bate.  Members  of  the  minority  in 
I  France  have  never  been  thoroughly 
heard.  They  have  always  been  sup- 
pressed, either  by  threats,  or  insults,  or 
factious  uproar.  On  Tuesday,  for  ex- 
ample, this  new  Government,  with  its 
strong  and  despotic  majority,  full  con- 
trol of  the  Executive,  command  of  the 
Army,  and  state  of  siege  in  Paris,  brought 
in  a  mad  Bill,  which  commanded  the 
Twenty-five  who  represent  the  Assembly 
during  a  recess  to  prosecute  any  news- 
paper criminally  which  reported  a  speech 
calling  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly. It  was  a  scandalous  proposal,  for  it 
would  authorize  a  sentence  of  four 
months'  imprisonment  on  a  journalist 
who  reported  a  grave  speech  of  the  kind 
by  Marshal  MacMahon,  President  of  the 
Republic  ;  or  an  approving  sentence  by  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  the  wished-for  King  ;  or 
an  eloquent  piece  of  advice  from  M. 
Thiers,  who  may  be  elected  by  fifty  depart- 
ments ;  or  a  roaring  diatribe  by  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  delivering  his  mind  in  a  dirty 
cabaret.  It  was  a  sheer  act  of  despotism, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  one.  Well, 
of  all  men,  M.  Gambetta  was  the  man  to  be 
heard  about  that,  for  he  had  been  Dicta- 
tor, he  was  not  very  favourable  to  the 
Press,  and  he  was  known  to  advise  a 
policy  of  calm.  He  began  his  speech, 
saying  nothing  all  through  but  what  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne  might  have  said  of  his 
enemies,  amidst  their  approving  laughter  ; 
but  what  he  said  seemed  unendurable  to 
the  Right,  who  put  up  M.  Ernoul  to 
answer  it,  and  failing  as  their  friends  ad- 
mit they  always  fail  in  Parliament,  creat- 
ed such  a  fearful  hubbub  that  at  last  the 
sitting  was  closed.  We  do  not  say  the 
Left  did  not  join  in  the  riot,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  broke  out  of  M.  Gambetta's 
hand,  and  raised  a  clamour  which  would 
have  justified  M.  Buffet  in  putting  on  his 
hat,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  Every 
President  of  a  French  Assembly —  Grdvy 
included  —  has  had  to  put  on  his  hat  and 
declare  the  sitting  concluded.  The  dis- 
cussion for  which  the  Assembly  is  creat- 
ed always  strikes. either  the  minority  or 
majority  as  a  deliberate  insult,  and  has 
always  to  be  brought  in  some  fashion  to 
an  end.  If  it  is  in  the  Press,  the  paper 
is  put  down  ;  if  in  a  meeting,  the  speak- 
ers are  criminally  prosecuted  ;  if  in  the 
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AssemlSly,  the  session  is  declared  closed, 
or  members  howl  till  they  are  hoarse. 
The  very  notion  that  discussion  does  no 
harm,  but  good,  that  if  debate  is  free,  all 
can  hit  as  hard  as  they  like,  is  as  foreign 
to  rhe  Deputies'  minds  as  the  idea  of 
obeying  their  own  elected  Speaker, 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  reserving  a 
right  to  remove  him  if  he  is  intolerably 
partial.  It  is  this  inability  as  of  public 
school-boys  to  bear  public  scolding  which 
seems  to  us  the  danger  of  France,  and 
not  any  desire  for  a  potential  equality. 
It  is  not"  inability  to  bear  argument.  A 
bureau  will  listen  calmly  to  statements 
which  cut  like  sword-thrusts  without  a 
yell,  and  the  members  of  a  Conseil  de 
Famille  will  sit  like  judges  under  a  storm 
of  insult,  weepin_ 

the  French  cannot  bear  to  sit  under  hard 
words  publicly.  Then  they  sound  like 
insults,  to  be  answered  by  the  sword,  and 
it  is  only  by  an  allusion  to  the  singular 
basis  of  common-sense  in  the  French 
character  that  we  can  explain  why  weap- 
ons are  never  actually  drawn  in  the  As- 
sembly. Why  do  the  majority  not  kill 
the  minority  out,  and  so  terminate  the 
fracas  ?  It  would  not  be  one  whit  more 
unfair.  Scenes  of  this  kind  are  fatal  to 
France,  for  France  has  no  idea  of  free- 
dom except  under  an  Assembly,  and  no 
idea  how  to  keep  that  Assembly,  if  free, 
in  decent  order.  It  has  never  elected  a 
ruler  absolute  within  a  Hmited  preroga- 
tive. No  Assembly  there  submits  to 
rules  when  once  insulted  by  free  debate, 
till  France,  raging  with  contempt,  elects 
a  tyrant,  and  then  breaking  loose  from 
him,  begins  to  rage  again  through  an 
Assembly  in  an  everlasting  sterile  round. 
The  Government  Bill  in  this  case  is  a 
monstrous  oppression,  but  still  it  is  the 
Bill  of  the  majority,  and  the  Left  should 
accept  it  as  such,  instead  of  howling  like 
demons  over  their  defeat.  They  are 
nearly  equal  to  their  foes,  their  own  right 
of  speech  in  the  interior  is  clear,  and  they 
can  influence  opinion  by  quiet  talk  almost 
as  strongly  as  through  the  Press.  Their 
majority  is  inevitable  if  no  coup  d''etai  is 
tried,  and  a  coup  cVetat  requires  the  sup- 
port of  an  army  which,  be  it  what  it  may, 
is  not  devoted  to  the  dynasties  whom  the 
majority  wish  to  enthrone.  They  are 
mad,  to  abandon  the  policy  of  Order 
which  M.  Thiers  impresses  on  them,  and 
to  wince,  and  rage,  and  foam  under  in- 
sults which  fall  on  their  more  trusted 
leader,  with  his  Genoese  blood,  like  flakes 
of  snow.  They  cannot  wait,  they  say,  or 
they  will  lose  their  fervour.     Ask  Venice 


how  long  she  waited,  without  loss  of  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  her  passion. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  DISRUPTION   OF   PARTIES   AND  THE 
IRISH    REPRESENTATION. 

The  disorganization  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  is  now  so  complete 
that  no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  except 
by  going  back  to  events  only  just  within 
the  memory  of  the  elder  men  of  this  gen- 
eration. The  ^rst  House  of  Commons 
elected  after  the  first  Reform  Bill  had  a 
very  strong  resemblance  to  the  House 
elected  in  1869,  and  it  included  the  same 
and  protestation,  but '  vast  majority  which  went  to  pieces  in  the 
same  way.  It  has  become  evident  that 
English  parliamentary  institutions,  which 
are  never  so  much  put  to  the  strain  as 
after  great  organic  changes  such  as  oc- 
curred in  1832  and  1867,  will  only  work 
with  decent  regularity  and  smoothness 
under  two  sets  of  conditions.  The  as- 
sembly which  really  governs  the  country 
has  no  counterpart  in  any  similar  body 
in  any  country  as  respects  the  multitu- 
dinousness  of  its  composition,  and  it  can 
be  made  to  transact  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment with  exactness  when  one  side 
has  a  very  great  majority  over  the  other. 
In  that  case  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
to  speak,  works  itself.  The  House  of 
Commons  can  again  be  worked  under 
very  different  circumstances,  when  both 
sides  are  very  nearly  balanced,  when  the 
two  great  parties  sit  watching  one  an- 
other like  hostile  armies,  and  when  all 
the  resources  of  parliamentary  manage- 
ment are  systematically  and  patiently 
used  to  seize  the  smallest  chance  of  ad- 
vantage and  to  prevent  a  surprise.  Neith- 
er state  of  things  now  exists.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's great  majority  is  practically  gone, 
not  so  much  from  the  discontent  of  small 
sections  such  as  the  pure  Whigs  or  the 
pure  Nonconformists,  as  from  the  uncon- 
cealed disaffection  of  the  Irish  members, 
who  are  said  to  be  so  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  opportunities  of  joining  the 
Opposition  that  they  positively  frighten 
the  Conservative  leaders.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  period  of  skilful  tactical  man- 
agement has  not  yet  arrived.  On  the 
Liberal  side,  at  all  events,  the  evidence 
points  to  the  extremest  slackness  or  un- 
skilfulness,  or  rather  the  tactics  are  those 
of  generals  at  the  head  of  a  beaten  and 
dissolving  army. 

It  is  a  favourite   topic  of  consolation 
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with  men  of  both  political  parties  that  the 
next  general  election  will  set  all  this 
right.  We  do  not  share  the  belief.  The 
increasing  disposition  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers to  organize  themselves  as  a  sepa- 
rate party,  and  to  make  terms  with  either 
side  indifferently,  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
most  serious  symptoms  of  our  times. 
We  have  the  smallest  possible  faith  in 
the  prognostications  of  ardent  partisans 
about  the  composition  of  the  next  Par- 
liament, but  certain  broad  assertions  may 
be  confidently  made.  The  representa- 
tion of  Scotland  will  be  very  slightly 
changed,  if  at  all.  In  England  there  will 
in  all  probability  be  a  very  considerable 
transfer  of  seats  from  the  Liberal  to  the 
Conservative  interest.  The  British  rep- 
resentation will  therefore  be  very  near- 
ly divided  between  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  con- 
sider which  of  them  is  likely  to  have  an 
advantage  over  the  other  ;  the  difference 
must  be  small.  The  state  of  the  Irish 
representation  will  therefore  be  all-im- 
portant, and  it  is  tolerably  clear  what  its 
colour  will  be.  All  its  members  will  be 
pledged  to  some  form  oi  Home  Rule, 
and  a  few  of  them  to  a  form  of  it  distin- 
guishable from  Fenianism  only  by  the 
faintest  shades.  It  is  even  possible  that 
one  or  two  seats  now  held  by  Protestant 
Conservatives  will  be  won  by  Home 
Rulers.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  North- 
ern Province,  however,  every  single  Irish 
member  will  have  openly  or  impliedly 
acquiesced  in  the  claims  of  the  Catholic 
Episcopate  to  dictate  Irish  policy.  There 
are  some,  no  doubt,  who.  see  no  danger 
in  all  this  to  Liberal  ascendency.  When 
Home  Rulers  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons  they  are 
known  to  have  delighted  the  Liberal 
"whips."  They  might  have  strange 
opinions  on  some  points,  but  they  voted 
remarkably  straight.  But  that  is  all 
changed  ;  and  while  the  whole  Irish  rep- 
resentation is  drifting  towards  Home 
Rule,  it  is  also  more  and  more  divorcing 
itself  from  English  Liberalism,  and  show- 
ing a  more  and  more  pronounced  incli- 
nation to  set  up  in  poHtical  business  for 
itself.  We  expect  not  only  that  these 
tendencies  of  the  Irish  members  will  be- 
come more  and  more  marked  in  the  new 
Parliament,  but  that  they  will  become 
their  distinctive  tendencies.  If  this  ex- 
pectation is  fulfilled,  we  say  again  that 
no  graver  political  symptom  has  appeared 
in  our  time. 

We  are  very  far  from  insensible  to  the 
many   difficulties  which    seem  to   forbid 


anything  like  a  closer  approximation  of 
the  Papal  and  Nationalist  party  to  the 
Conservative.  Among  the  least  of  them 
we  place  the  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Liberals  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  repudiation  of 
all  gratitude  to  them  is  the  first  and  fun- 
damental tenet  of  the  Home  Rule  faction. 
But,  to  many  important  sections  of  the 
Conservative  party,  the  alliance  above 
pointed  at  would  be  absolutely  hateful. 
It  will  be  long  before  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land looks  back  with  patience  on  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  sister  Church,  and 
the  stanch  band  of  Irish  Protestant  Con- 
servatives, for  which  the  more  old-fash- 
ioned portion  of  the  English  territorial 
aristocracy  has  strong  afifmities,  would 
regard  measures  adapted  to  "  Irish  ideas  " 
simply  as  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
But  there  are  various  reasons  why  the 
approximation  we  have  spoken  of  should 
not  be  considered  out  of  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  In  the  first  place,  all  politi- 
cal tendencies  are  becoming  more  and 
more  cosmopolitan,  and  those  of  the 
English  Conservatives  like  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Outside  England,  Conserva- 
tism, Catholicism,  and  Clericalism  are  in- 
terchangeable terms  ;  and  strong  as  are 
the  historical  influences  which  separate 
them  here,  they  are  noi  all-powerful ;  for 
when  an  English  Conservative  nobleman 
has  been  grappled  by  the  long  filaments 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  converting  ma- 
chinery in  this  country,  he  obviously 
finds  no  difficulty  in  continuing  to  vote 
with  the  Conservative  party.  Indeed, 
careful  observers  may  remark  that  from 
time  to  time  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
takes  care  to  make  the  prospects  of  his 
Church  safe  by  laying  down  that  its  al- 
Hance  with  Liberalism  in  this  country  is 
temporary,  accidental,  and  provisional. 
But  a  still  more  powerful  influence  which 
tends  to  modify  the  relation  of  the  Papal 
and  Nationalist  members  to-v  existing 
parties  is  the  strong  attraction  of  the 
"  Irish  idea "  policy  for  large  classes  of 
minds.  The  historians  of  Ireland  tell  us 
that  this  is  an  old  story,  and  that  if  Ire- 
land, her  life  and  her  notions,  have  often 
been  abhorrent  to  the  English  nation, 
they  have  constantly  been  attractive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  Englishmen  as  individ- 
uals. There  are  all  sorts  of  elements  in 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  present 
day  for  which  such  a  policy  has  affinities. 
It  commends  itself  to  the  sentimental  re- 
spect felt  by  numbers  of  men  for  the  new- 
born theories  of  the  rights  of  national- 
ities. It  falls  in  with  the  equally  powerful 
laissez-faire^  or  devil-take-the-hindmost, 
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^eals  to  the  emotional  side  of  character,  ;  numbing  sense  that  they  were  fighting 
and  it  has  an  air  of  novelty  and  original-  :  the  irresistible  —  the  feeling  which  Theo- 
ity.     By   one  of  these    characteristics  it  i  dore  expressed  when  he  said  he  could  not 
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has  laid  hold  of  Mr,  Gladstone  ;  by  an- 
other it  may  lay  hold  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 


.^   point   in 
be   found   an 
capable    of    defeating    Europeans. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF    KHIVA. 

The  grand  fact  made  evident  by  the 
conquest  of  Khiva,  now  officially  ascer- 
tained, is  the  weakness,  moral  and  physi- 
cal, of  the  soldiery  of  Central  Asia.  With 
their  flight  before  inferior  foes  expires  a 
superstition  which  has  lasted  down  from 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1529,  the  belief 
that  at  some  always  recedin 
Central  Asia  there  would 
army 

Somewhere  or  other  there  must  be  force 
in  those  regions,  which  had  twice  sent 
out  their  myriads  to  ravage  Europe. 
When  a  new  country  was  conquered,  say 
by  Clive,  with  3,000  men,  or  a  "hidden  " 
capital  entered  like  Pekin,  by  a  few  bri- 
gades of  English  and  Frenchmen,  or  a 
vast  State  like  Persia  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  Outram  and  his  few  men,  or  Japan 
compelled  to  alter  her  whole  policy  by  a 
few  war-ships,  the  inferiority  of  the  Asi- 
atic organization  was  acknowledged,  but 
the  superstition  only  altered  its  locale. 
One-half  of  the  English  people  still  speak 
of  Afghanistan  as  if  it  were  some  mighty 
State,  whose  friendship  of  enmity  were  of 
the  last  importance  ;  and  if  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  or  Lord  Lawrence  were  to  tell  them 
what  they  know,  that  10,000  men  would 
conquer  Afghanistan  and  hold  it  as  se- 
curely as  7,000  police  hold  London,  they 
would  be  simply  disbelieved.  Think,  say 
unreflecting  folk,  of  the  hills  and  the 
valleys,  which  are  really  easier,  far  easier 
in  a  military  sense,  than  those  of  Ceylon. 
About  Persia  and  Turkey  the  people  are 
no  doubt  more  or  less  disenchanted,  but 
about  Central  Asia  the  old  opinion  till 
yesterday  still  held  firm.  The  people, 
fanatically  brave,  were  defended  by  their 
deserts,  by  their  rude  but  strong  fortifica- 
tions, and  by  their  readiness  to  die  at 
their  Khan's  summons.  We  ourselves, 
who  certainly  ought  to  have  known  better, 
believed  that  the  Khan  would  defend 
Khiva  as  the  old  Sikh  Moolraj,  would 
have  thrown  his  horsemen  on  the  artillery, 
as  we  did  at  Chillianwallah,  and  have  died 
sword  in  hand  upon  the  ruins  of  his  fort, 
as  Turkish  Pachas  have  so  often   done. 


be  expected  to  resist  weapons  like  the 
rockets,  which  kept  searching  out  his 
palisading  —  seems  to  have  struck  the 
Khivese,  and  from  first  to  last  they  rfever 
offered  serious  battle  to  the  invaders.  If 
the  desert  turned  them  back,  well.  If 
not,  God  had  ordered  the  victory  of  the 
Infidel.  If  a  body  of  Khivese  cavalry 
approached  the  Russians  they  were  driven 
off  by  a  few  rockets,  which  they  probably 
had  never  previously  seen,  and  which  will 
sometimes  drive  horses  mad  with  terror. 
If  the  Russians  threatened  a  fortified 
place,  the  garrison,  after  receiving  a  shell 
or  two,  decamped  in  a  body,  and  at  last 
Khiva  itself  was  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally without  a  shot,  and  with  an  inti- 
mation that  the  Khanate  also  was  at 
Russian  service.  The  defence  was  that 
of  men  whose  hearts  were  broken.  The 
Turcomans  are  not  cowards,  they  have 
fought  well  in  intestine  wars,  they  belong 
to  tribes  whose  life  is  passed  in  the  saddle 
and  on  the  desert,  who  under  competent 
leaders  once  conquered  "the  world,"  who 
do  not  differ  in  any  outward  condition 
from  the  Kashgarees,  who  seem  to  be 
building  an  empire  in  Yarkund,  and  who, 
if  we  have  not  forgotten  Mr.  T.  Prinsep's 
paper  about  their  fathers,  he  deemed  for- 
midable to  the  Indian  Empire.  They  had 
fair  arms,  and  strong  walls,  and  large 
numbers.  They  are  only  dismayed  by 
the  contact  with  civilization,  fly  before  it 
as  we  should  all  fly  before  genii  ;  as  The- 
odore fled  before  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
as  the  army  surrounding  Lucknow  fled 
before  Havelock  and  his  brigade,  or  as 
hitherto  the  Anamese  have  fled  before  the 
French.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
accounts  as  yet  published,  there  is  noth- 
ing except  the  danger  of  differences  with 
England  to  prevent  General  Kaufman 
from  annexing  all  Central  Asia,  and  hold- 
ing it  as  safely  as  the  Governor-General 
of  Tobolsk  holds  Siberia.  Bokhara  actu- 
ally assisted  him.  The  desert  has  been 
fatal  to  one  column,  but  it  has  not  stopped 
the  march  of  three  other  columns,  and 
with  that  march  the  deadly  charm  of  the 
Steppe  is  disenchanted.  The  Europeans 
are  rulers  of  the  Steppe  Road,  they  are 
masters  of  the  spell  which  fetters  the 
desert,  the  artesian  well,  and  if  Russia  is 
resolute  to  maintain  her  possession,  the 
route  from  the  Caspian  to  Khiva  can 
never  be  closed  again  except  by  war.  As 
feudatories,  or  allies,  or  subjects,  all  of 
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whicli  words  mean,  for  warlike  purposes, 
the  same  thing,  the  Czar  \vill  be  obeyed 
by  all  chiefs  from  the  Polar  sea  to  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan.  No  power  can 
hinder  him  except  England,  and  England 
only  by  direct  alliance  with  the  Shah,  or 
direct  force  applied  through  the  Shah's 
dominions.  A  few  score  wells  sunk,  and 
his  Cossacks  may  ride  whither  they  will. 

It  is  a  strange,  though  an  explicable 
change  which  has  passed  over  these 
tribes,  and  indeed  all  Asiatic  sovereign- 
ties, and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  speculating  whether  it  will  be 
permanent.  Are  Russia  and  England  — 
allied  perhaps  with  Holland,  which  has  a 
very  distinct  function  to  perform  in  Asia, 
and  has  just  telegraphed  that  she  means 
to  go  on  performing  it  —  really  to  mould 
these  populations  for  centuries  to  come, 
absorbing  their  wealth,  abolishing  their 
politics,  and  training  their  people  ?  or  is 
the  spell  laid  on  these  vast  multitudes  one 
whicli  can  be  removed  ?  As  yet  the  an- 
swer is  in  the  negative,  for  no  attempt 
could  be  more  desperately  made  to  shake 
the  West  off  than  that  which  is  called 
the  Mutiny,  and  none  could  have  been 
more  thoroughly  suppressed.  But  Eu- 
rope, nevertheless,  has  only  a  moral  hold 
on  Asia,  which  is  daily  losing  its  force. 
We  cannot  help  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
the  moral  yoke  is  giving  way ;  that  the 
East  is  reckoning  with  its  difficulties,  or 
as  it  says,  its  enemies  ;  that  it  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  if  it  knew  the  truth 
strength  might  come  to  it.  That  clearly 
is  the  motive  of  the  Shah's  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, and  though  he  may  go  back  over- 
whelmed with  the  signs  of  power  he  sees 
around  him,  that  was  not  the  effect  of 
England  on  AzimooUah,  the  Cawnpore 
murderer,  and  we  are  told  is  not  the 
effect  of  recent  conflicts  on  the  rulers  of 
China.  They  are  arming  in  the  Western 
fashion,  are  mounting,  it  is  stated,  steel 
cannon  on  the  forts  of  Tientsin,  are  im- 
porting rifles,  and  are  disciplining  their 
troops  to  strict  European  obedience  un- 
der regular  officers.  Their  people  in  San 
Francisco,  who  have  been  insulted,  tor- 
tured, and  plundered  for  months,  seem 
suddenly  to  have  been  emboldened  by 
tidings  from  the  East,  and  in  an  ex- 
tremely clever  remonstrance  have  warned 
the  municipality  that  if  the  Americans 
will  not  keep  the  Treaty  neither  will  the 
Chinese  ;  that  the*  Treaty  will  be  abol- 


I  ished,  and  each  side  allowed  to  do  as  it 
I  pleases,  a  remark  we   recommend  to  the 
!  consideration  of  American  merchants  in 
j  Shanghai.     They  may  not  like  to  be  put 
I  in  prison  in  heaps  every  day  for  doing 
I  nothing,    and    forcibly   shaven    besides. 
We  do  not  wish  to  believe  and  do  not  be- 
lieve   half    the   stories    repeated    by   the 
alarmists,  but  it  is  quite   clear,  from  the 
sudden    and    tremendous    defeat   of    the 
Chinese  Mohammedans   in  Yunan,  a  de- 
feat which'  seems    to  involve  the  stamp- 
ing-out of   their   power,   that   some  new 
force,  it  may  be  only  a  new  General,  but 
it  may  also  be  a  new  army,  has  accrued 
to    the    Chinese    Government.      What  if 
that  Government  provided  itself  with  new 
and  heavy  guns,  light  steel  batteries,  a 
good  desert  cavalry,  and  infantry  without 
numbers,  all  taught,  as    it    is   quite  clear 
Chinese  can  be  taught,  to  die  steadily  in 
their  ranks  ?     Our  own  Coolie  corps  did 
that.      Could   Europe,  with  its  vast  dis- 
tances   to    cross,    again   hope    to    enter 
Pekin  ?      The    Anamese    might    readily 
draw  similar  help  from  within  China,  and 
as  to  India,  nothing  can  prevent  the  en- 
try, if  not  of  great  guns,  at  least  of  rifles 
and    repeating   carbines    and    revolvers. 
Lord  Napier  would  have  a  pleasant  chase 
after    Hyder    Ali   and    50,000    horsemen 
armed  and  drilled  to  use  repeating  car- 
bines.    Even  as  it  is,  the  people  of  the 
Khanates  may  be   taught  by  some   exile 
the  secret  of    their  proper  warfare,   the 
use  of  cavalry  to  harass  and  desolate,  but 
not    to  fight,  and  may"  import   weapons, 
particularly  revolvers,  through  the  Gulf. 
There  is  an   ugly  little   sentence  in  the 
Russian  official   account  that  the   Khan 
and  his  cavalry,  "over-persuaded  by  the 
war-party,"  have  rushed   into  the  desert. 
One  real  defeat  of  the  Europeans  would 
enlighten    all    Asia,   and  Asia  can   wait 
long   and  quietly  for  her  news.     She  is 
now  nearly  subjugated,  and   we  do   not 
doubt   will   remain    so   for   a  time  ;    but 
there    may    be    terrible    struggles    yet, 
struggles  so  fierce  that  the  curious  feder- 
ation   of    Europe     which    now    governs 
Shanghai    may  be  called  into  existence 
to  keep  Asia  down  till  her  education   is 
complete.      The  thorough  extinction   of 
the  white  man  in   China  would  call  Eu- 
rope to  very  different  work  than  its  pres- 
ent one  of  squabbling  whether  dead  dy- 
nasties are  corpses  or  sacred  mummies, 
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LAY  ME  LOW. 


LAY   ME    LOW,    ETC. 

THE   HUMMING-BIRD. 


Lay  me  low,  my  work  is  done, 

I  am  weary.  Lay  me  low, 
Where  the  wild  flowers  woo  the  sun. 

Where  the  balmy  breezes  blow, 
Where  the  butterfly  takes  wing, 

Where  the  aspens  drooping  grow, 
Where  the  young  birds  chirp  and  sing. 

I  am  weary,  let  me  go. 

I  have  striven  hard  and  long 

In  the  world's  unequal  fight, 
Always  to  resist  the  wrong, 

Always  to  maintain  the  right, 
Always  with  a  stubborn  heart 

Taking,  giving  blow  for  blow. 
Brother,  I  have  played  my  part. 

And  am  weary,  let  me  go. 

Stern  the  world  and  bitter  cold, 

Irksome,  painful  to  endure. 
Everywhere  a  love  of  gold, 

Nowhere  pity  for  the  poor. 
Everywhere  mistrust,  disguise. 

Pride,  hypocrisy,  and  show. 
Draw  the  curtain,  close  mine  eyes, 

I  am  weary,  let  me  go. 

Others  'chance  when  I  am  gone 

May  restore  the  battle-call,  * 

Bravely  lead  the  good  cause  on, 

Fighting  in  the  which  I  fall. 
God  may  quicken  some  true  soul 

Here  to  take  my  place  below 
In  the  heroes'  muster-roll. 

I  am  weary,  let  me  go. 

Shield  and  buckler,  hang  them  up, 

Drape  the  standard  on  the  wall, 
I  have  drained  the  mortal  cup 

To  the  finish,  dregs  and  all. 
When  our  work  is  done  'tis  best, 

Brother,  best  that  we  should  go. 
I'm  aweary,  let  me  rest, 

I'm  aweary,  lay  me  low. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


PARTED. 


And  over  all  there  hung  a  round  full  moon. 
And  underneath  the  stream  in  silence  sped. 

Its  silvered  ripples  sliding  past  full  soon 
While  others  pressed  behind;  these  born, 
those  dead. 

Then  all  were  changing;    e'en  that  silvered 
ball 

Of  peaceful  lin;ht,  too  calm  almost  to  shine, 
Moved,  and  reluctant  there  amongst  them  all, 

As  they  on  their  ways,  must  I  pass  on  mine. 

If  all  is  changing,  may  thy  troubles  change! 

If  light  be  shining,  may  it  shine  on  thee! 
If  peace  descending,  may  it  spread  its  range. 

And  flood  thy  soul,  and  raising,  set  it  free. 

Spectator. 


BY  JAMES   MAURICE  THOMPSON, 

Poised  in  a  sheeny  mist 

Of  the  dust  of  bloom, 
Clasped  to  the  poppy's  breast  and  kissed, 
Baptized  in  violet  perfume 

From  foot  to  plume! 

Zephyr  loves  thy  wings 
Above  all  lovable  things, 

And  brings  them  gifts  vvith  rapturous  mur- 
murings: 

Thine  is  the  golden  reach  of  blooming  hours. 
Spirit  of  flowers! 

Music  follows  thee, 

And,  continually. 
Thy  life  is  changed  and  sweetened  happily. 
Having    no    more    than    rose-leaf    shade    of 
gloom, 

O  bird  of  bloom! 

Thou  art  a  winged  thought 

Of  tropical  hours. 
With   all  the   tropic's  rare   bloom-splendour 

fraught, 
Surcharged  with  beauty's  indefinable  powers, 

Angel  of  flowers! 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Still,  deep,  and  clear  one  time  our  friendship 
lay. 

As  lies  a  noble  lake; 
Therein  our  souls  did  bathe,  thereon  did  play; 

No  soundings  did  we  take. 

Ah  gracious  waters! — not  a  sudden  frost 
Their  ripplings  sealed  in  death; 

Then  might  a  thaw  have  brought  us  back  the 
lost, 
With  breathings  of  warm  breath. 

They  wasted  day  by  day  and  were  withdrawn; 

The  risen  sun  shone  wide 
Where  all  was  arid,  from  the  dewless  dawn 

To  scorching  eventide. 

Ah!  they  were  but  a  flood,  unfed  by  streams; 

Yet  I,  so  fain  to  slake 
My  ardent  thirst,  must  haunt  the  spot  where . 
gleams 

The  mirage  of  our  lake. 

Thou  art  so  changed,  thou  dost  perceive  no ' 
change; 
But  as  a  secret  deep 
I  guard  (lest  friendship's  ghost  I  should  es- 
trange), 
How  much  I  secret  keep. 

Spectator. 


THE    PERSONAL   LIFE 

From  The  Westminster  Review. 

THE    PERSONAL    LIFE    OF    GEORGE 
GROTE.* 

There  are  a  few  men  in  every  age 
whose  privilege  and  glory  it  is,  while 
standing  aloof  from  practical  politics  or 
taking  no  prominent  share  therein,  to 
inform  the  thoughts  and  direct  the  aims 
of  succeeding  generations  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  influence  of  such  men  is 
often  less  immediately  manifest  than  that 
of  practical  statesmen,  but  in  the  end  it 
is  wider  because  it  is  indirect ;  and  when 
the  history  of  their  time  comes  to  be 
written  it  is  they  who  will  be  regarded  as 
the  springs  of  the  legislation  and  the 
sources  of  the  progress  in  which  they  had 
perhaps  no  personal  share.  It  is  not 
given  to  them  to  sway  senates  or  to 
guide  the  popular  will,  but  it  is  their  no- 
bler task  to  be  teachers  of  the  teachers, 
and  to  replenish  the  fountains  of  the 
statesman's  wisdom.  England  has  lately 
lost  two  such  men  —  George  Grote,  who 
died  two  years  ago,  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
whose  untimely  loss  we  are  all  deploring 
to-day.  These  two  men  were  trained  in 
the  same  school  of  thought,  and  received 
the  lamp  of  wisdom  from  the  same  hand 
—  that  of  Bentham  ;  they  cannot  there- 
fore be  entirely  compared  with  the  two 
"seminal  minds"  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century,  whose  eulogy  was  so 
eloquently  written  by  one  of  them  many 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Review;  \ 
for  while  Coleridge  and  Bentham  repre- 
sented two  distinct,  and  in  many  respects 
antagonistic,  currents  of  thought,  Grote 
and  Mill,  though  their  lives  of  activity 
were  in  the  main  divergent,  were  cast  in 
the  same  mould,  professed  the  same 
philosophic  faith,  and  shared  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  great  mind.  Their 
works  are  the  main  channels  through 
which  the  influence  of  Bentham  has 
reached  the  present  generation  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  them  that  that 
influence  is  still  so  great. 

Of  John  Stuart  Mill  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  speak  at  length  on  the  present 

*  The  Persottal  Life  of  George  Grote.  By  Mrs. 
Grote.     Murray:  London.     1873. 

t  IVesttninster  Review,  Aug.  1838.  Article  on  Ben- 
tham, by  J.  S.  Mill 
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occasion  :  in  our  next  issue  we  shall  hope 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  account  of 
his  Life  and  Writings  which  we  shall 
spare  no  effort  to  make  worthy  of  so 
great  a  man.  But  we  cannot  allow  a 
number  of  the  H^estfninster  Review  to 
appear  without  at  least  a  passing  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  whose  loss,  so  re- 
cent and  deplorable,  is  a  calamity  not 
to  us  only  but  to  England  and  to  the 
world.  One  of  the  keenest  intellects 
and  one  of  the  noblest  characters  which 
this  generation  has  seen  has  passed  away, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill  sleeps  at  Avignon 
by  the  side  of  her  to  whom  his  own  life 
was  offered  as  a  willing  sacrifice.  But 
though  he  was  cut  off  in  the  maturity  of 
his  splendid  powers,  his  work  still  lives 
and  will  live  in  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
of  many  a  future  generation.  To  have 
taught  the  flower  of  England's  youth  ;  to 
have  revived  the  study  of  philosophy  in 
her  schools  ;  to  have  moulded  the  policy 
of  her  greatest  dependency ;  to  have 
guided  and  ruled  the  thought  of  a  whole 
generation  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eu- 
ropean states,  and  to  have  illumined  the 
path  of  future  progress  for  many  a  com- 
ing year  —  this  is  a  task  which  it  is  given 
to  few  to  attempt,  to  fewer  still  to  accom- 
plish. We  who  have  seen  it  attempted 
without  a  shadow  of  mean  ambition,  and 
accomplished  without  a  trace  of  ignoble 
exultation,  must  for  ever  cherish  the 
name  and  exalt  the  memory  of  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

In  the  present  paper  we  propose  to 
give  some  account  of  the  life  of  the 
elder  of  these  two  men  —  George  Grote, 
whose  History  of  Greece,  together  with 
the  supplementary  treatise  on  Plato  and 
the  unfinished  fragment  on  Aristotle,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship  which  the  present  cen- 
tury has  produced.  The  life  of  George 
Grote  falls  naturally  into  three  periods  : 
I.  His  early  life  and  private  history  from 
1794  to  1833  ;  2.  His  parliamentary  career 
from  1833  to  1 841  ;  3.  The  period  of  lit- 
erary production  which  lasted  uninter- 
ruptedly from  his  retirement  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1841,  and  from  business  in  1843, 
up  to  the  last  months  of  his  life  in  1871. 
We  shall  dwell  at  considerable  length  on 
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the  first  of  these  periods  because  it  isl 
the  one  of  which  least  is  known  to  the 
world,  and  in  which  the  seed  of  that  cul- 
ture which  bore  so  splendid  a  fruit  in 
later  years  were  sown  :  but  the  charac- 
teristic note  of  all  three  periods  is  the 
same,  that  of  strenuous  and  unfailing  de- 
votion to  one  great  purpose  ;  as  a  friend 
said  in  1865,  recalling,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  words  of  Goethe  — 

Wie  das  Gestirn 
Ohne  hast 
Aber  ohne  Rast, 

"  Grote's  intellectual  course  always  seems 
to  me  to  resemble  the  progress  of  a 
planet  through  the  firmament ;  never 
halting,  never  deviating  from  its  onward 
path,  steadfast  to  its  appointed  pur- 
pose." 

Mrs.  Grote  has  devoted  the  latter  years 
of  a  not  unproductive  literary  life  to  the 
preparation  of  a  personal  memoir  of  her 
distinguished  husband  :  of  his  "  intellec- 
tual achievements,  whether  as  a  His- 
torian, Scholar,  Philosopher,  or  Critic," 
she  does  not  hold  herself  entitled  to 
speak  ;  we  are  promised  however  that  "  a 
more  qualified  exposition  will,  supply  her 
deficiency  in  this  great  field  at  no  distant 
date."  Her  work  is  therefore  "  The  Per- 
sonal History  of  George  Grote,"  as  it  is 
called  on  the  title-page,  and  its  origin  is 
due  to  the  anxiety  expressed  by  many 
friends  of  the  Historian  to  have  some  ac- 
count of  his  early  life.  Yielding  to  their 
importunity,  she  began  in  1866  to  collect 
such  old  letters  and  journals  as  she  had 
preserved,  with  the  view  of  weaving  them 
into  a  biographical  form. 

Being  thus  occupied  on  one  morning  of  (I 
think)  the  year  1867,  Mr.  Grote  came  into  the 
room. 

*'  What  are  you  so  busy  over,  there,  H.  ? " 
inquired  he. 

"  Well,  I  am  arranging  some  materials  for  a 
sketch  of  your  life,  which  I  have  been  urgently 
invited  to  write  by  several  of  our  best  friends." 

''My  life!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grote;  "why, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  tell!  " 

"  Not  in  the  way  of  adventures,  I  grant;  but 
there  is  something,  nevertheless  —  your  Life 
is  the  history  of  a  mind." 

"  That  is  it! "  he  rejoined,  with  animation. 
"Butcanyoutellit?" 


"It  is  what  I  intend  to  try.  You  see,  un- 
less /  give  some  account  of  your  youdi  and 
early  manhood,  no  other  hand  can  furnish  the 
least  information  concerning  it." 

"  Nothing  can  be  moi'e  certain — yo\xaret\\it 
only  person  living  who  knows  anything  about 
me  during  the  first  half  of  my  existence." 

This  short  colloquy  ended,  the  subject  was 
never  renewed  between  us;  the  historian  feel- 
ing, as  I  believe,  content  to  leave  his  life's 
story  in  my  hands. 

Thenceforth,  whenever  opportunities  and 
strength  allowed  of  my  working  at  the  biogra- 
phy, I  did  so,  and  the  narrative  had  advanced, 
in  1870,  as  far  as  the  year  1820,  when  it  was 
unavoidably  laid  aside  for  the  space  of  twelve 
months. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1872, 
it  has  been  slowly  continued  in  the  intervals 
of  leisure  allowed  me  by  my  numerous  obliga- 
tions; though  often  arrested  by  attacks  of 
illness. 

I  have  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  cause 
and  groAvth  of  this  modest  memoir,  to  explain 
to  my  readers  from  what  motives  it  came  to 
pass  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  at- 
tending its  composition,  I  had  yet  sufficient 
courage  and  industry  to  bring  my  work  to  an 
end.  When  they  learn  that  no  other  pen  could 
have  produced  it,  they  will  surely  accord  to 
this  book  all  the  indulgence  it  needs.  —  Pref- 
ace, ii.-v. 

The  modesty  of  the  purpose  here  ex- 
pressed forestalls  and  disarms  criticism ; 
it  is  difiicult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  give 
a  very  artistic  form  to  the  story  of  a  sin- 
gularly uneventful  life,  for  which  the  only 
available  materials  are  family  records, 
private  diaries  and  familiar  letters  ;  and 
Mrs.  Grote  has  wisely  refrained  from  the 
attempt.  Notwithstanding  a  certain  old- 
fashioned  air  of  formality  which  is  at 
times  almost  grotesque,  the  style  is  un- 
pretending and  in  some  cases  homely 
even  to  bluntness  ;  and  if  the  general 
result  is  somewhat  lacking  in  refinement, 
the  defect  is  redeemed  by  genuine  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  the  frank  and  un- 
disguised admiration  which  Mrs.  Grote 
everywhere  manifests  for  the  labours  and 
studies  of  her  husband.  It  is  not  per- 
haps inappropriate  that  the  life  of  a  writer 
whose  style  was  pre-eminently  plain  and 
unadorned  should  be  commemorated  in 
an  artless  and  homely  narrative. 

The  founder  of  the   Grote  family  in 
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England,  Andreas  Grote,  grandfather  of 
the  Historian,  came  to  England  and  set- 
tled in  business  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  came  of  a 
burgher  family  long  established  in  Bre- 
men, and  it  was  a  tradition  in  the  family 
that  Hugo  Grotius  was  of  their  blood, 
though  this,  it  seems,  was  scarcely  cred- 
ited by  Mrs.  Grote  and  her  husband. 
Andreas  Grote  at  first  founded  an  agency 
business  in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  the 
Banking-house  so  well  known  in  the  City 
for  the  last  hundred  years  under  the 
names  of  Grote  and  of  Prescott,  was 
founded  in  January,  1776,  under  two 
partners  of  that  name,  one  of  whom  was 
Andrew  Grote,  as  he  called  himself  in 
later  years.  Andrew  was  twice  married  ; 
his  only  issue  by  his  first  marriage  was  a 
son,  Joseph ;  George  Grote  the  elder, 
father  of  the  Historian,  and  six  daughters 
were  the  children  of  his  second  wife,  a 
Miss  Culverden.  He  died  in  1788  leav- 
ing a  well-established  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness, and  a  fortune  extensive  enough  to 
furnish  portions  of  20,000/.  to  25,000/.  to 
each  of  his  daughters  :  his  sons  Joseph 
and  George  succeeded  to  the  business, 
and  the  former  inherited  an  estate  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  his  father  had  ac- 
quired by  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  ; 
he  had  also  previously  inherited  an  estate 
in  Oxfordshire  from  his  mother's  brother, 
but  as  he  died  without  issue  in  1814, 
George  Grote  the  elder  succeeded  to  his 
landed  property  and  acquired,  though  he 
soon  rehnquished  for  more  congenial 
pursuits,  the  leading  position  in  the  firm. 
George  married  in  1793,  Sehna,  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Peckwell,  an  eminent 
divine  whose  talents  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  had 
secured  him  preferment  through  her 
favour.  Selina's  mother,  whose  name 
was  Blosset  or  De  Blosset,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Touraine  which 
had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland. 

George  Grote  the  elder  and  his  wife 
settled  at  Clay  Hill^  near  Beckenham, 
and  here  on  November  17th,  1794,  their 
eldest  son  George  the  Historian  was 
born  :  his  infancy  was  passed  at  Becken- 
ham, but  at  the  early  age  of  five  and  a 
half  years  young  George  was  sent  to  the 


I  Grammar  School  of  Sevenoaks,  and  at 
I  ten  he  was  transferred  to  the  Charter- 
i  house,  of  which  School  Dr.  Matthew 
j  Raine  was  Headmaster  — 

Among  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Raine  at  this  pe- 
riod, some  were  forward  in  the  studies  pre- 
dominant in  public  schools,  and  indeed  became 
eminent  in  mature  life.  The  brothers  George 
and  Horace  Waddington,  Connop  Thirlwall, 
H.  Havelock  (the  soldier),  Creswell  Creswell, 
and  a  few  others,  were  the  familiar  compan- 
ions of  George  Grote's  youthful  days;  the 
one  whom  he  especially  preferred,  and  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  affectionate  intimacy 
throughout  his  after  life,  being  George  Wad- 
dington, the  late  Dean  of  Durham.  During 
the  six  years  that  he  passed  at  the  Charter- 
house, I  believe  that  George  Grote  never  got 
a  flogging  for  any  shortcomings  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  tasks,  though,  in  common  with 
his  fellows,  he  fell  under  Dr.  Raine's  rod  in 
his  turn  for  boyisli  offences,  such  as  straying 
beyond  the  prescribed  limits  out  of  the  school 
hours.  Indeed,  he  actually  underwent  this 
punishment  along  with  his  friend  Waddington 
and  others,  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the  school, 
and  when  he  was  almost  at  the  head  of  it,  viz. 
in  1810;  the  occasion  being  that  Grote  had 
given  a  farewell  supper  to  his  schoolmates  at 
the  "  Albion  Tavern "  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
where  (as  was  natural  under  the  circumstances) 
they  had  all  indulged  in  somewhat  ample  pota- 
tions. Such  was  school  discipline  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  —  Life,  p.  7. 

George's  father  had  no  sympathy  with 
learning ;  beyond  sending  his  sons  suc- 
cessively to  the  Charterhouse,  where  he 
had  himself  been  brought  up,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  little  thought  for  their 
education.  He  was  "fond  of  hunting, 
shooting,  and  exercise  generally,"  and  as 
soon  as  his  eldest  son  was  of  age  to  enter 
the  business,  he  took  him  from  school 
and  set  him  to  work  in  the  Cjty.  It  appears 
the  youth  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  studies,  and  his  friends  and 
his  teachers  had  begun  to  suggest  for 
him  an  Academical  training:  but  his 
father  wanted  his  services  in  the  business 
and  was  anxious  to  withdraw  himself 
from  commerce  to  the  pursuits  and  duties 
of  a  country  gentleman  to  which  he  after- 
wards devoted  himself. 

Accordingly,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and 
indeed  somewhat  under  it,  George  Grote  be- 
gan the  career  of  a  banker. 
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He  lived  with  his  father;  that  is  to  say,  his 
father's  house  was  his  home.  When  he  stayed 
in  London,  it  was  in  Threadneedle  Street  that 
he  resided,  and,  whilst  Mr.  Grote  was  in  Ox- 
fordshire (usually  from  September  until  April), 
such  was  his  regular  habit,  diversified  by  visits 
to  Badgemoor  at  intervals.  During  his  fami- 
ly's residence  at  Beckenham,  George  used  to 
pass  the  greater  part  of  the  week  with  them. 
He  dined  and  slept  at  Clay  Hill,  riding  to 
London  daily  (bating  occasional  exceptions) 
with  his  father,  and  riding  back,  ten  miles,  to 
dinner.  Young  George  was  accustomed  to  go 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground  on  foot  also,  be- 
sides the  exercise  of  riding  twenty  miles  per 
day.  In  those  days,  the  junior  members  of 
the  firm  had  to  go  forth,  along  with  what  was 
called  "the  walk  clerk,"  carrying  the  various 
"bills"  for  presentation,  a  duty  involving 
some  two  or  three  hours  of  walking  exercise. 

On  the  evening  of  the  days  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  stay  in  the  City  to  "  lock 
up,"  George  occupied  himself  principally  with 
study.  He  had  contracted  a  strong  taste  for 
the  classics  at  Charterhouse,  and  felt  prompt- 
ed to  cultivate  them  on  quitting  the  scene  of 
his  boyish  training. 

Looking  forward  to  a  commercial  course  of 
life,  certain  to  prove  uninteresting  in  itself,  he 
resolved  to  provide  for  himself  the  higher  re- 
sources of  intellectual  occupation. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  sensible  to  the 
charm  of  music,  and  frequented  the  concerts 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (then  newly  estab- 
lished), which  made  a  pleasant  variety  in  his 
City  routine. 

He  began  to  learn  the  violoncello,  too,  to- 
wards the  year  1815,  and  on  that  instrument 
he  frequently  accompanied  his  mother,  who 
was  a  fair  musician,  and  they  played  Handel's 
compositions  in  the  family  circle  with  pleasure 
and  good  effect. 

Again,  young  George  addressed  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  German  language,  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Schwabe,  a  minister  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  (in  Alie  Street,  Goodman's 
Fields).  At  that  period  very  few  young  men 
(and  scarcely  any  women,  of  course)  knew 
German,  and  it  furnished  evidence  of  earnest 
devotion  to  literary  pursuits  when  George 
Grote  gave  up  his  leisure  hours,  few  as  they 
were,  to  its  acquisition.  —  p.  10. 

Little  more  than  half  a  century  before 
Grote  was  removed  from  his  youthful 
studies  to  the  uncongenial  pursuits  of 
commerce,  another  historian,  with  whom 
perhaps  it  is  Grote's  highest  praise  that 
he  can  without  disparagement  be  com- 
pared, was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges which  were  withheld  from  Grote  ; 
and  this  is  Gibbon's  estimate  of  the  re- 
sult :  — 

The  expression  of  gratitude  is  a  virtue  and 
a  pleasure;  a  liberal  mind  will  delight  to  cher- 
ish and  celebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents, 
and  the  teachers  of  science  are  the  parents  of 


the  mind.  I  applaud  the  filial  piety  which  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  imitate;  since  I  must 
not  confess  an  imaginary  debt,  to  assume  the 
merit  of  a  just  or  generous  retribution.  To 
the_  University  of  Oxford  I  acknowledge  no 
obligation;  and  she  will  as  cheerfully  renounce 
me  for  a  son,  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her 
for  a  mother.  I  spent  fourteen  months  at 
Magdalen  College;  they  proved  the  fourteen 
months  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my 
whole  life:  the  i^eader  will  pronounce  between 
the  school  and  the  scholar,  but  I  cannot  affect 
to  believe  that  nature  had  disqualified  me  for 
all  hterary  pursuits.  The  specious  and  ready 
excuse  of  my  tender  age,  imperfect  prepara- 
tion, and  hasty  departure,  may  doubtless  be 
alleged;  nor  do  I  wish  to  defraud  such  ex- 
cuses of  their  proper  weight.  Yet  in  my  six- 
teenth year  I  was  not  devoid  of  capacity  or 
application;  even  my  childish  reading  had 
displayed  an  early  though  blind  propensity  for 
books;  and  the  shallow  flood  might  have  been 
taught  to  flow  in  a  deep  channel  and  a  clear 
stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a  well-constituted 
academy,  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and 
vigilant  professors,  I  should  gradually  have 
risen  from  translations  to  originals,  from  the 
Latin  to  the  Greek  classics,  from  dead  lan- 
guages to  living  science:  my  hours  would  have 
been  occupied  by  useful  and  agreeable  studies, 
the  wanderings  of  fancy  would  have  been  re- 
strained, and  I  should  have  escaped  the  temp- 
tations of  idleness  which  finally  precipitated 
my  departure  from  Oxford.* 

We  have  set  these  passages  in  juxta- 
position—  the  one  describing  Grote's 
studious  industry  in  the  midst  of  com- 
merce, the  other  Gibbon's  unchided 
indolence  at  the  centre  of  learning  — 
because  we  think  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  contrast  that  Threadneedle  Street 
was  possibly  a  more  favourable  home  for 
an  earnest  student  than  Oxford  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Gib- 
bon, it  is  true,  belongs  to  an  earlier 
period,  but  the  sloth  and  indolence  which 
overwhelmed  Oxford  in  his  day  had  not 
been  entirely  cast  off  in  1810.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  Universities  lost 
more  in  losing  Grote,  than  Grote  lost  in. 
missing  the  Universities  ;  while  it  is  her 
everlasting  shame  that  Gibbon  left  Oxford 
with  bitterness  in  his  heart,  which  was 
never  appeased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  life  on  which 
Grote  entered  furnished  training  which 
was  not  to  be  despised.  The  sober 
restraints  of  commerce  afforded  a  sound 
discipline  to  the  character  ;  and  the  lei- 
surely course  of  a  well-established  busi- 
ness yielded  many  a  quiet  hour  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning.  Still  the  pressure  of 
uncongenial    labour    was    severely   felt ; 

*  Smith's  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 
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and  this  and  the  lack  of  cultivated  society 
are  pathetically  expressed  in  an  extract 
given  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1817  :  — 

My  studies  on  other  subjects  have  not  been 
so  regular  as  they  might  have  been.  A  rou- 
tine of  business  which  stupefies  the  mind  {affi- 
git  hunii  dwhta  particulam  aura),  and  en- 
gagements, if  possible,  more  stupid  still,  fill 
up  nearly  the  whole  measure  of  my  occupa- 
tions. A  numerous  family  and  the  present 
artificial  state  of  society  absolutely  imprison 
me  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  can  enjoy  but  very 
little  solitude.  And  it  is  dull  and  wretched  to 
the  last  degree  to  a  mind  which  has  a  glimpse 
of  a  nobler  sphere  of  action,  to  witness  the 
total  exclusion  of  intellect  which  disgraces 
general  conversation. 
"  O  miseras   hominum  mentes!      O    pectora 

coeca! 
Qualibus  in  tenebris  vitae,  quantis  que  periclis 
Degitur  hoc  asvi,  quodcunque  est!  " 
In  my  present  frame  of  mind  I  could  preach 
for  hours  on  the  subject  of  these  noble  lines  of 
Lucretius.  —  p.  13. 

The  toils  of  business  moreover  were 
ot  relieved  by  the  pleasures  of  a  cheer- 
[ful  home  ;  for  though  Grote  continued  to 
ive  with  his  father  at  Clay  Hill,  whenever 
is  duties  did  not  require  his  presence 
n  Threadneedle  Street,  yet  he  was  al- 
most excluded  from  society  by  the  reli- 
ious   fanaticism   of   his    mother,      Mrs. 
rote    was    a    Calvinistic    recluse,    and 
eschewed  social  intercourse  of  all  kinds, 
and  her  husband,  for  the  sake  of  domes- 
tic peace,  yielded,  though  reluctantly,  to 
her    rigid     seclusion.       Fortunately    for 
Grote,  the  neighbourhood  of  Beckenham 
afforded  him  the  cheerful  society  which 
he  sought  in  vain  at  home,  and  in  the 
social  and  friendly  intercourse  of  country 
life  the   foundations   of   more  than  one 
lasting  friendship  were  laid.     Two  friends 
may  especially  be  named  as  sharing  and 
symDathizing  with  Grote's  classical  tastes 
and'  studious     habits  —  George    Warde 
Norman,    and     Charles    Cameron;     the 
former   shared   and   encouraged   Grote's 
taste  for   poetry  and   imaginative   litera- 
ture, the  latter,'whose  turn  of  mind  was 
analytic,    stimulated    and    sustained   his 
zeal  for  speculative  inquiry. 

Among  the  friends  to  whom  Grote  was 
introduced  by  Norman  was  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Lewin,  residing  within  a  few 
miles  of  Beckenham:  for  Miss  Harriet 
Lewin.  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  this 
family^  Grote  soon  conceived  a  profound 
and  absorbing  affection,  which,  as  the 
result  showed,  was  warmly  returned. 
He  was  deterred  however  from  telling  his 
love  by  the  misrepresentations  of  a 
treacherous  friend  who  tried  unsuccess- 


fully to  supplant  him.  His  father  per- 
ceiving the  dejection  which  naturally 
followed  on  this  disappointment  soon 
ascertained  the  state  of  his  son's  affec- 
tions, and  exacted  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  never  propose  marriage  to 
any  woman  without  his  sanction.  This 
promise  was  readily  given  at  the  time  ; 
but  when  Grote  shortly  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
that  Miss  Lewin  was  free,  he  appealed  to 
his  father  to  release  him  from  the  pledge 
he  had  so  hastily  given.  His  father, 
however,  reluctant  to  incur  the  expense 
of  establishing  his  son,  who  was  depend- 
ent on  him,  inexorably  refused,  and  all 
intercourse  with  the  Lewin  family  was 
broken  off.  This  happened  in  1815  ;  he 
did  not  see  Miss  Lewin  again  till  he  met 
her  by  accident  in  1818,  and  though  he 
had  striven  in  the  meantime  to  conquer 
his  passion  in  obedience  to  his  father's 
wishes,  he  was  unable  entirely  to  sup- 
press it  ;  he  thus  describes  the  meeting 
in  which  it  was  revived  :  — 

I  had  the  happiness  or  misfortune  (I  know 
not  which  to  call  it,  the  feelings  are  so  mixed) 
to  see  my  dear  friend  and  favourite,  Harriet 
Lewin,  the  other  day,  in  Bromley.  She  was 
sitting  with  Charlotte  and  another  lady  in  the 
carriage,  which  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
"Bell."  I  stood  there,  and  conversed  with 
her  for  about .  ten  minutes,  but  something  —  I 
know  not  what  it  is  —  kept  me  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  in  such  a  state  of  indescrib- 
able tremor  and  uneasiness,  that  I  could  hard- 
ly utter  a  rational  sentence.  She  looked  lovely 
beyond  expression.  Her  features  still  retained 
the  same  life  and  soul  which  once  did  so  mag- 
netize me;  I  never  have  seen  it,  and  I  never 
shall  see  it,  on  any  other  face.  My  dear  Har- 
riet! It  is  terrible  work.  It  is  most  cruelly 
painful  to  think  that  I  can  only  appear  to  her 
in  the  light  of  one  who  has  occasioned  nothing 
but  pain  and  uneasiness  to  her.  Yet  so  it  must 
be.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  myself 
an  isolated  being,  without  any  family  or  rela- 
tions, and  nothing  but  those  friends  whom  my 
own  merit  (little  as  that  is)  may  attach  to  me, 
and  to  whom  my  affections  flow  spontaneously 
and  ardently.  Relations  are  a  chain  which 
drags  a  man  on  by  means  of  his  sense  of  duty. 
Happy  is  he  who  has  fewest!  "  —  p.  27. 

After  this  meeting  George  appealed 
again  to  his  father,  and  with  such  fer- 
vency and  persistency  that  a  grudging 
consent  was  given,  on  condition  that  his 
marriage  should  be  postponed  for  two 
years.  Miss  Lewin's  family  were  op- 
posed to  this  long  engagement,  and  were 
not  unnaturally  irritated  at  the  evident 
reluctance  of  George's  father  to  consent 
to  the  union :  she  herself  shared  this 
irritation,  and  could  not  entirely  efface 
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from  her  memory  the  mortifying  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  her  former 
intimacy  with  Grote  to  a  close. 

Nevertheless,  her  long-cherished  preference 
for  George  Grote,  coupled  with  a  discerning 
appreciation  of  his  general  character,  and  es- 
pecially of  its  suitableness  to  her  views  of  the 
value  of  literary  communion  and  culture  as  an 
element  of  conjugal  life,  prevailed  over  all, 
and  she  acquiesced  in  the  harsh  conditions 
imposed  by  the  elder  Grote.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  future  of  these  two  young  per- 
sons was  stamped  and  irrevocably  coloured  by 
the  events  of  the  summer  of  1818.  — p.  27. 

While  the  course  of  this  connexion 
remained  broken,  and  George  enter- 
tained no  hopes  of  renewing  it,  he  en- 
deavoured with  even  added  industry  to 
occupy  his  thoughts  with  various  kinds 
of  study :  in  April,  1871,  he  thus  writes 
to  his  friend  Norman  :  — 

.  .  .  Literature  still  continues  to  form  the 
greatest  attraction  to  my  mind;  it  is  the  only 
pleasure  I  enjoy  which  leaves  no  repentance 
behind  it.  I  send  you  down  the  best  "  Lucre- 
tius "  I  have,  and  I  think  he  will  afford  you 
much  pleasure.  Though  the  reasoning  is  gen- 
erally indistinct,  and  in  some  places  unintelli- 
gible, yet  in  those  passages  where  he  indulges 
his  vein  of  poetry  without  reserve,  the  sublim- 
ity of  his  conceptions  and  the  charm  and  ele- 
gance of  his  language  are  such  as  I  have 
hardly  ever  seen  equalled.  He  is  much  supe- 
rior to  Virgil  in  every  quality  except  chastity 
and  delicacy  of  taste,  wherein  the  latter  has 
reached  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  perfection.  I 
likewise  send  you  the  Tragedies  attributed  to 
Seneca,  which  I  think  I  have  heard  you  ex- 
press an  inclination  to  read.  I  have  read  one 
or  two  of  them,  and  they  appeared  to  me  not 
above  mediocrity. 

I  am  now  studying  Aristotle's  "Nicoma- 
chean  Ethics."  His  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morals  are  wonderfully  just  and  pene- 
trating, and  I  feel  anxious,  as  I  read  on,  for  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  Hume's 
Essays,  some  of  which  I  have  likewise  read 
lately,  do  not  improve,  in  my  view,  on  further 
knowledge. — p.  19. 

His'  studies  seem  as  usual  to  have 
chiefly  taken  the  direction  of  philosophy, 
history,  and  political  economy,  though 
his  range  was  enlarged  by  wide  excur- 
sions into  the  varied  field  of  classical 
literature.  His  interest  in  political  econ- 
omy had  secured  him  the  acquaintance 
of  David  Ricardo,  whose  writings  were  at 
that  time  the  chief  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. Through  Ricardo  he  'made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  James  Mill. 

...  I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  several 
times  with  Ricardo,  who  has  been  uncommon- 
ly civil  and  kind  to  me.     I  have  met  Mill 


often  at  his  house,  and  hope  to  derive  great 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  his  acquaint- 
ance, as  he  is  a  very  profound  thinking  man, 
and  seems  well  disposed  to  communicate,  as 
well  as  clear  and  intelligible  in  his  manner. 
His  mind  has,  indeed,  all  that  cynicism  and 
asperity  which  belong  to  the  Benthamian 
school,  and  what  I  chiefly  dislike  in  him  is  the 
readiness  and  seeming  preference  with  which 
he  dwells  on  the  faults  and  defects  of  others  — 
even  of  the  greatest  men!  But  it  is  so  very 
rarely  that  a  man  of  any  depth  comes  across 
my  path,  that  I  shall  most  assuredly  cultivate 
his  acquaintance  a  good  deal  farther.  — p.  21. 

The  foundations  of  a  lasting  friendship 
were  here  laid,  and  the  influence  which 
James  Mill  exercised  over  Grote  proba- 
bly affected  the  whole  of  his  future  ca- 
reer. Few  men  saw  much  of  James  Mill 
without  feeling  his  influence  ;  Grote  be- 
came his  disciple  as  far  as  was  possible 
for  a  vigorous  and  independent  mind  to 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  another,  and  in 
one  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  it  was 
his  chosen  task  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
strenuous  activity  to  endeavour  to  rescue 
from  unmerited  neglect  the  works  of  one 
to  whom  he  felt  he  owed  so  much.  In 
1865  he  thus  writes  to  John  Mill :  — 

I  am  glad  to  get  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  I  think  about  your  "  System  of  Logic  ^ 
and  "  Essay  on  Liberty; "  but  I  am  still  more 
glad  to  get  (or  perhaps  to  jnake)  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying  something  about  your  father. 
It  has  always  rankled  in  my  thoughts,  that  so 
grand  and  powerful  a  mind  as  his  left  behind 
such  insufficient  traces  in  the  estimation  of 
successors.  —  p.  278. 

Through  James  Mill  Grote  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bentham,  and  he  soon 
joined  that  band  of  ardent  and  enthusi- 
astic disciples,  who  at  the  feet  of  the 
combative  sage  learnt  those  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  which  they  were  destined  to 
give  effect  in  the  political  struggles  of 
the  next  generation. 

In  those  days  it  needed  not  a  little  so- 
cial courage  to  be  a  Radical ;  for  Radi- 
calism was  then  but  a  militant  minority, 
against  which  all  the  forces  of  respect- 
able society  were  massed  in  solid  array. 
Though  the  Radicals  were  feared  in  pol- 
itics, they  were  despised  in  society,  and 
they  were  forced  to  meet  contempt  with 
defiance.  Now  that  the  struggle  in 
which  they  engaged  is  over  and  the  vic- 
tory for  which  they  fought  is  won,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  who  reap  the  benefit  of 
their  efforts  to  estimate  the  sacrifices  by 
which  it  was  obtained.  But  an  instruc- 
tive passage  quoted  by  Mrs.  Grote  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  obloquy  which 
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le  early  Radicals  had  to  undergo,  and 
nil  serve  to  explain  the  defiant  attitude 
they  were  forced  to  assume.  In  1837 
the  tide  of  political  progress  had  begun 
,  in  1873  —  to  ebb:  the  impulse 
rhich  had  passed  the  great  Reform  Bill 
ras  beginning  to  expend  itself,  and  the 
assitude  which  great  impulses  entail  was 
creeping  on.  Grote,  who  in  1832  had 
been  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  City 
of  London  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  a 

I  triumphant  majority,  had  in  1837  only 
distanced  his  Conservative  opponent  by 
|i  few  votes,  and  in  fact  his  return  until 
ithe  poll-books  had  been  finally  cast  up, 
l^as  considered  doubtful  even  by  his 
Iriends.  The  Times,  which  was  then  as 
bow  the  organ  of  respectability,  timid 
when  society  pauses,  rash  when  it  is  dis- 
posed to  move,  published  a  leader  on  the 
subject  of  the  City  election,  from  which 
the  following  extract  is  taken  :  — 

This  gentleman  has  gained  no  ground  with 

ny  class  of  Liberals  in  the  City  of  London  — 

;a,  he  has  lost  ground.     Relatively  to  Mr. 

'^ood,  who  is  very  fit  to  be  a  Radical  Alder- 

m,   but    has    not   wisdom  to   be    anything 

)eyond  it;  to  Mr.  Crawford,  who  is  a  com- 

lonplace  jog-trot  merchant;  and  to  Mr.  Patti- 

)n,  who   has  just  brains   and  respectability 

sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  a  banker's  clerk, 

le  showy  speechmaker,  Mr.  Grote,  has  not  so 

luch  as  trodden  upon  the  heels  of  any  one  of 

lem. 

Npw,  we  should  like  our  readers  to  ask 
lemselves  wherefore  is  this  stagnation,  where- 
)re  this  retrogression .?     Possessed  of  every 
irsonal  quality  fitted  "to  ingratiate  him  With 
is  fellow-citizens  of  London,  we  must  travel 
i)ut  of  his  social  and  private  character  to  ac- 
)unt  for  such  a  phenomenon  of  a  few  years' 
growth.     It  is  therefore  to  the  political  attri- 
butes of  Mr.  Grote  that  we  have  to  turn  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.     Messrs.  Wood  and 
Pattison  and  Crawford  are  Radicals,  it  is  true 

—  blind,  stupid,  mill-horses  of  the  Democrat- 
ic, or,  as  they  fancy  it,  the  Reforming  Associ- 
ation, Nobody  cares  about  them,  nobody 
thinks  about  them;  —  whether  they  be  in  or 
out  of  Parliament,  they  are  symbols  of  nothing 

—  types  of  nothing ;  their  re-election  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  their  exclusion  from 
it,  would  provoke  no  particle  of  speculation  as 
to  its  causes,  or  of  inference  that  those  causes 
went  beyond  mere  individual  circumstances. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Grote.  That  hon. 
gentleman  has  made  himself  the  frontispiece 
of  a  revolutionary  code.  He  has  become  the 
representative  and  the  peculiar  organ  of  what- 
ever is  most  chimerical  in  theory,  most  reckless 
in  experiment,  most  fatal  and  revolting  in  hos- 
tility to  our  national  institutions.  Mr.  Grote 
personifies  the  movement  system.  He  concen- 
trates in  himself  the  destructive  principle,  of 
which  he  is,  substantially  at  least,  if  not  vo- 


ciferously, the  most  obstinate  and  incorrigible 
doctrinaire.  Mr.  Grote  is  one  of  those  individ- 
uals of  whom  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the 
progress  of  the  public  mind  towards  revolution 
would  be  most  clearly  developed  as  well  as 
demonstrated  by  their  increased  authority  over 
it:  but  that  their  political  downfall  or  decline 
could  originate  in  nothing  else  than  a  general 
reaction  towards  Conservatism  amongst  the 
people  of  England.  Mr.  Grote,  if  once  more 
a  member,  which  at  midnight  yesterday  we 
were  assured  he  was  not,  is  still  at  the  fag  end 
of  the  City  poll-book  —  still  boots  to  the  metro- 
politan concern.  His  station,  even  if  returned 
for  London,  proves  that  there  is  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Radicafism,  that  the 
principle  of  everlasting  change  begins  to  be 
abjured  by  its  most  zealous  idolaters,  and  that 
if  London  does  not  advance,  all  the  rest  of 
England  must  ere  long  be  retrograde.  We 
heartily  congratulate  our  countrymen  on  the 
decisive  efficacy  of  this  first  great  blow. — p. 
117. 

This  was  written  five  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  twenty  years 
after  Grote  first  felt  the  influence  of 
Bentham,  and  joined  the  Radical  ranks. 
But  its  tone  is  a  striking  index  of  the 
mingled  feeling  of  fear  and  contempt 
which  the  Radicals,  even  in  their  hour  of 
triumph,  inspired.  If  this  was  the  feel- 
ing in  1837,  what  must  it  have  been  in 
1820,  when  Radicalism  was  considered 
almost  as  criminal  as  treason,  and  quite 
as  despicable  as  Dissent  ?  Can  we  won- 
der at  the  defiant  tone  the  Radicals 
adopted ;  at  the  narrowness  of  their 
creed  ;  at  the  brusquerie  which  distrusted 
the  advances  of  society,  which  admitted 
them  only  on  sufferance  to  its  ranks  ? 
We  smile  as  we  read  Mrs.  Grote's  pa- 
thetic complaint  that  in  the  early  years 
of  her  married  life  she  was  compelled  to 
forego  the  friendships  she  had  made 
among  the  aristocracy,  by  the  invincible 
aversion  felt  by  her  husband  to  every- 
thing tinctured  with  aristocratic  tastes 
and  forms  of  opinion  ;  but  the  feeling 
was  doubtless  a  sound  one,  and  was  the 
product  not  of  pride  but  of  self-respect. 
It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  find  that  in 
later  years  it  was  softened,  and  that 
Grote  was  an  honoured  guest  at  Holland 
House,  at  Bowood,  and  at  Windsor ;  for 
it  shows  not  so  much  that  the  austerity 
of  the  Radicals  was  in  the  first  instance 
mistaken,  but  that  society  had  recog- 
nized the  utility  of  their  efforts,  and  had 
appreciated  the  uprightness  of  their  aims. 

Having  obtained  the  sanction  of  his 
father  to  his  marriage,  Grote  set  himself 
patiently  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which 
had  been  imposed.     Business  and  study 
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—  each  strenuously  and  conscientiously 
pursued — marked  as  before  the  tenor  of 
his  life.  His  father  steadily  discouraged 
intercourse  between  his  own  family  and 
that  of  the  Lewins,  and  the  lovers  in  con- 
sequence seldom  met.  In  order  there- 
fore to  keep  Miss  Lewin  informed  of  the 
progress  of  his  studies  and  thoughts,  he 
kep^  a  d'ary  which  was  transmitted  to 
her  from  time  to  time.  Copious  extracts 
from  this  diary  are  given  by  Mrs.  Grote. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to 
transfer  them  to  our  pages :  they  are 
the  record  of  an  industrious,  patient,  stu- 
dious, and  contented  life.  No  word  of 
impatience  at  the  cruel  obstinacy  of  his 
father  escapes  Grote,  though  he  is  occa- 
sionally dispirited  by  the  long  delay. 
He  determines  manfully  to  wait  without 
repining,  faithfully  discharging  his  duties, 
and  devoting  his  spare  moments  to  sys- 
tematic study.  The  final  extracts  from 
his  diary  will  give  a  faithful  picture  of 
his  life  at  this  time  :  — 

Friday,  March  26th.  —  Rose  at  6.  Read  and 
meditated  Kant  for  some  time;  wrote  out  my 
observations  on  foreign  trade.  Between  4  and 
5  some  more  of  Kant.  Dined  at  half  past 
five;  played  on  the  bass  for  one  hour;  drank 
tea,  and  attempted  to  read  some  Kant  in  the 
evening,  but  found  my  eyes  so  weak  that  I  was 
compelled  to  desist,  and  to  think  without 
book.     Bed  at  II.     Journalized  last  3  days. 

Sahcrday,  March  2yth.  —  Rose  at  6.  Fin- 
ished my  remarks  on  Foreign  trade,  and  en- 
closed them  to  Ricardo.  Studied  some  more 
of  Kant.  Went  to  Falcon  Square  and  to  Guild- 
hall this  day.  Dined  at  half  past  five;  played 
on  the  bass  for  one  hour;  just  as  I  was  going 
to  drink  tea,  George  Norman  appeared,  and  I 
was  delighted  to  see  him  back  again.  Had 
some  very  interesting  conversation  about  Ire- 
land. After  his  departure  I  read  a  chapter  in 
Ricardo's  "  Pol.  Econ."     Bed  at  11. 

Sunday,  March  28///.  —  Rose  at  half  past 
five.  Studied  Kant  until  half  past  eight,  when 
I  set  off  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Ricardo.  _  Met 
Mr.  Mill  there,  and  enjoyed  some  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  discourse  with  them, 
indoors  and  out  (walking  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens), until  half  past  three,  when  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  set  off  to  Beckenham,  Was 
extremely  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger 
when  I  arrived  there,  and  ate  and  drank  plen- 
tifully, which  quenched  my  intellectual  vigour 
for  the  night.     Bed  at  half  past  ten.  —  p.  36. 

At  last  the  two  weary  years  came  to 
an  end,  and  George  Grote  and  Harriet 
Lewin  were  married  in  March,  1820,  at 
Bexley  Church,  Kent.  They  soon  set- 
tled in  Threadneedle  Street,  in  a  roomy 
house  adjoining  the  bank  where  Grote's 
father  required  that  they  should  live. 
George  was  still  entirely  dependent  on 


his  father,  who,  though  abounding  in 
wealth,  granted  him  but  a  mean  allow- 
ance so  small  as  to  entail  much  self-de- 
nial on  the  young  couple.  Mrs.  Grote 
had  been  accustomed  to  a  country  hfe, 
and  the  confinement  of  the  City  soon  be- 
gan to  tell  on  her  health  ;  a  casual  indis- 
position brought  on  a  premature  labour 
in  January,  1821,  and  Grote's  only  child, 
a  boy,  lived  but  one  week.  Puerperal 
fever  followed  the  premature  delivery 
within  three  days,  and  Mrs.  Grote's  life 
was  despaired  of;  she  rallied  however, 
and  slowly  recovered  ;  but  the  effects  of 
her  illness  lasted  for  years,  and  perhaps 
the  violent  neuralgic  headaches  to  which 
she  was  always  afterwards  liable,  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  source. 

By  the  bedside  of  his  wife  Grote's  first 
public  literary  effort,  a  political  pamphlet, 
was  composed. 

It  purported  to  be  a  reply  to  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, and  was  expressly  directed  against  the 
theory  of  class  representation.  As  a  piece  of 
political  controversial  writing  this  work  must 
be  allowed  a  claim  to  respect,  and  moreover  it 
is  a  creditable  specimen  of  nervous  correct 
English:  though,  as  being  a  maiden  essay, 
naturally  over-laboured,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
heavy  in  style.  —  p.  40. 

Music,  the  practice  of  which  he  con- 
tinued till  1830,  when  it  was  relinquished 
for  more  absorbing  pursuits,  study  un- 
remitting and  intense,  and  an  occasional 
excursion  into  the  country  in  search  of 
fresh  air  and  healthful  exercise,  varied 
the  monotony  of  commercial  pursuits  and 
gave  a  breadth  and  an  intellectual  pur- 
pose to  the  life  of  the  secluded  couple. 
They  gradually  gathered  round  them  a 
group  of  friends  of  high  intelligence  and 
capacity,  though  the  charms  of  society, 
even  of  converse  with  men  of  congenial 
pursuits,  were  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  more  serious  purposes  which 
they  both  steadily  kept  in  view.  Inde- 
pendently of  his  own  special  studies 
which  it  appears  from  a  letter  to  Norman 
in  1823  were  beginning  to  be  more  di- 
rectly devoted  to  the  sources  of  Greek 
History,  Grote  undertook  to  direct  the 
studies  of  his  wife  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  generally  neglected 
in  a  woman's  education,  "  above  all  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  poHtics  ;  "  and  their  few 
moments  of  leisure  were  given  to  the  so- 
ciety of  those  who  could  encourage  and 
stimulate  so  laborious  a  life. 

George  Grote  having  so  little  leisure,  would 
not  give  up  his  time  t<3  any  but  such  associates 
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as  were  at  once  congenial  and  profitable.  The 
elder  Mill  came  frequently,  dining  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  at  least  once  a  week;  stimulating 
his  younger  disciple  to  continuous  labour  by 
his  example  and  encouraging  talk.  Several 
eminent  persons  sought  the  choice  society 
which  from  time  to  time  met  in  that  obscure 
corner  of  the  City,  and  the  influence  exercised 
by  their  circle  came  to  be  felt  outside,  with 
gradually  augmented  power.  Mr.  David  Ri- 
cardo,  Mr.  John  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Black 
(of  the  "Morning  Chronicle"),  Mr.  Cameron, 
Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  (the 
poet),  Mr.  John  Austin  and  his  brother  Mr. 
Charles  Austin,  Mr.  John  Romilly,  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth,  Mr.  Eyton  Tooke,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
John  R.  Macculloch,  several  instructed  Italian 
refugees,  (M.  de  Santa  Rosa,  among  others), 
Mrs.  John  Austin,  and  a  few  other  female 
friends  —  all  these,  along  with  many  more 
whom  it  is  now  unimportant  to  specify  by 
name,  contributed  to  form  the  society  I  speak 
of  in  Threadneedle  Street,  from  1822  down  to 
1830.— p.  42. 

Mrs.  Grote's  health  was  so  shattered 
by  the  results  of  her  confinement,  that 
though  for  a  long  time  Grote  had  sus- 
tained the  main  burden  of  the  business, 
and  his  presence  in  Threadneedle  Street 
was  almost  incessantly  needed,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  take  a  house  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  could  live  whenever  his 
duties  at  the  bank  permitted.  His  first 
residence  was  at  Fortis  Green,  beyond 
Highgate,  and  between  this  place  and 
Threadneedle  Street  his  time  was  passed 
until  1826,  when  he  took  another  house 
at  Stoke  Newington.  But  the  change  of 
residence  made  no  change  in  his  studious 
habits  ;  he  generally  rose  at  six  and 
spent  all  his  spare  hours  in  reading  ;  and 
it  appears  from  extracts  in  his  diary  that 
he  rarely  read  any  work  of  an  important 
author  without  taking  copious  notes  and 
recording  his  impressions  in  writing. 
"  The  amount  of  notes,  scraps,  extracts, 
and  dissertations  which  he  wrote,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  still  pre- 
served, attests  the  eager  appetite  for 
knowledge  which  devoured  him." 

But  his  purpose  was  beginning  to  take 
shape,  and  the  subject  of  Greek  history 
was  already  laying  hold  of  his  mind  ;  in 
January,  1823,  he  writes  :  — 

I  am  at  present  deeply  engaged  in  the  fabu- 
lous ages  of  Greece  which  I  find  will  require 
to  be  illustrated  by  bringing  together  a  large 
mass  of  analogical  matter  from  other  early 
histories,  in  order  to  show  the  entire  uncer- 
tainty and  worthlessness  of  tales  to  which 
early  associations  have  so  long  familiarized  all 
classical  minds.  I  am  quite  amazed  to  dis- 
cover the  extraordinary'greediness  and  facility 


with  which  men  assert,  believe,  and  re-assert, 
and  are  believed.  The  weakness  appears  to 
be  next  to  universal,  and  I  really  think  that 
one  ought  to  write  on  the  walls  of  one's  dress-- 
ing-room  the  caution  of  the  poet  Epicharm- 
us  — 

N7](pE,   Kot    fiEjivrja'   amoTelv   apOpa   ravra  rcJv 
(ppivuv.  —  p.  41. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  1823  Mrs. 
Grote,  hearing  the  subject  of  Grecian  History 
frequently  discussed  at  their  house  in  Thread- 
needle Street,  and  being  well  aware  how 
attractive  the  study  was  in  her  husband's  eyes, 
thought  it  would  be  a  fitting  undertaking  for 
him  to  write  a  new  History  of  Greece  himself; 
accordingly  she  propounded  this  view  to 
George  Grote:  "You  are  always  studying  the 
ancient  authors  whenever  you  have  a  moment's 
leisure;  now  here  would  be  a  fine  subject  for 
you  to  treat.  Suppose  you  try  your  hand!  "  — 
p.  49. 

Thus  was  the  project  conceived  which 
thirty-two  years  later  reached  a  glorious 
completion.  During  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  its  first  conception  and 
the  year  1845,  when  the  first  two  vol- 
umes were  given  to  the  world,  Grote 
never  lost  sight  of  his  object,  though  his 
labours  were  long  interrupted  by  the 
duties  of  political  life  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  had  laid  upon  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  wide  range  of  his  previous 
studies,  many  years  were  employed  in 
the  laborious  preparation  of  materials, 
but  the  first  fruits  of  his  incjuiries  ap- 
peared in  an  article  on  Mitford's  Greece, 
published  in  1825  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review  to  which  Mrs.  Grote  had  previ- 
ously been  an  occasional  contributor. 

In  1827  Grote  projected  a  short  tour  to 
the  Continent,  which  however,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  his  business  engage- 
ments, was  never  accomplished.  One  of 
his  motives  was  a  desire  to  seek  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Niebuhr  and  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  their  common 
historical  studies.  The  two  historians 
unfortunately  never  met ;  but  Niebuhr, 
to  whom  Grote's  name  had  been  favoura- 
bly recommended  by  his  article  on  Mit- 
ford,  wrote  a  most  flattering  letter  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract,  as 
furnishing  evidence  of  the  high  reputa- 
tion Grote  had  already  gained  as  a 
scholar  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
country  and  language  :  — 

To  see  you,  Sir,  to  converse  with  you  on  the 
noble  subject  which  occupies  your  leisure 
hours,  and  to  which  you  have  already  shown 
yourself  so  eminently  qualified  to  do  justice, 
will  be  to  me  a  most  exquisite  gratification. 
We  both  may  be  conscious,  without  personal 
acquaintance,  that  there  exists  between  our 
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principles  and  our  views  of  history  such  a  con- 
geniality, that  we  are  called  upon  to  become 
acquainted,  and  to  connect  our  labours. 

In  Greek  history,  with  perhaps  a  few  excep- 
tions of  such  points  as  I  have  been  led  to 
investigate,  I  have  only  to  learn  from  you.  If 
what  I  can  offer  you  of  the  results  of  my  re- 
searches about  the  later  periods  should  contain 
anything  worthy  of  your  attention,  I  would 
feel  happy  and  honoured.  —  p.  53. 

In  1827  the  first  stone  of  the  London 
University  building  was  laid  ;  Grote,  who 
took  to  his  dying  day  the  keenest  inter- 
est in  this  institution,  and  to  whose  fos- 
tering care  not  a  little  of  its  success  was 
due.  was  one  of  the  twenty-five,  members 
of  the  first  council.  Of  these  twenty- 
five  one  only  now  survives  ;  the  vet- 
eran statesman,  Lord  Russell.  Much  of 
Grote's  time  was  occupied  in  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  council,  and  in  get- 
ting the  details  of  the  Institution  into 
working  order.  At  last,  in  1828,  it  was 
opened  with  an  inaugural  address  from 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it 
attracted  as  many  as  300  students.  In 
the  midst  of  these  more  congenial  la- 
bours, the  final  withdrawal  of  his  father 
from  the  banking  business,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  commercial  world, 
overwhelmed  him  with  occupation  and 
interrupted  for  a  time  the  serious  prose- 
cution of  his  studies.  Though  keenly  in- 
terested in  political  affairs,  the  pressure 
of  other  business,  and  the  love  of  literary 
labour,  compelled  him  for  the  present  to 
hold  aloof  from  active  politics.  So  ab- 
sorbed was  he  in  business,  that  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Council  of  the  London 
University  had  for  a  season  to  be  sus- 
pended ;  the  onl.y  recreation  he  allowed 
himself  is  described  in  the  following 
passage :  — 

The  study  of  Metaphysics  and  Mental  Phi- 
losophy in  general  had  always  been  one  of  the 
favourite  pursuits  of  George  Grote.  In  the 
winter  of  1829,  a  small  group  of  students  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  resumed  the  habit 
begun  two  years  previous,  of  meeting  at 
George  Grote's  house  on  two  mornings  of  the 
week,  at  half-past  eight  A.M. 

They  read  Mr.  Mill's  last  work,  "  Analysis 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind," 
Hartley  on  Man,  Dutrieux's  Logic,  Whately's 
works,  &c.,  discussing  as  they  proceeded.  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Mr. 
Eyton  Tooke  (son  of  Mr.  Thos.  Tooke),  Mr. 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  Mr.  G.  J.  Graham,  Mr. 
Grant,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Prescott  formed  part  of 
this  class.  Mr.  George  Grote  was  always 
present  at  their  meetings,  which  lasted  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  time  served.  — 
P-59- 


At  last,  in  1830,  Grote  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  holiday  he  had  long 
since  earned  and  started  with  his  wife  for 
the  Continent.  The  state  of  the  weather 
deterred  them  from  extending  their  tour 
to  Switzerland  and  they  only  reached 
Paris,  where  they  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Charles  Comte  and  Odillon  Barrot. 
From  Paris  they  returned  rapidly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  Grote's  father, 
who  died  before  his  son  could  see  him  in 
June,  1830. 

Grote  now  found  himself  in  a  position 
of  independence  though  for  a  long  time 
to  come  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his 
self-appointed  task.  He  became  head  of 
the  family  and  inherited  the  Lincolnshire 
estate  together  with  a  fortune  of  4.0.000/. : 
but  the  affairs  of  the  banking  house  still 
required  his  aid  and  he  was  embarrassed 
as  executor  with  the  administration  and 
settlement  of  his  father's  extensive  prop- 
erty. He  began  too  to  take  a  more  di- 
rect interest  in  public  affairs,  and  the 
French  Revolution  of  July  called  forth 
his  most  ardent  sympathy  ;  he  at  once 
opened  a  credit  with  his  bankers  at  Paris 
for  500/.  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
who  took  the  direction  of  affairs  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  as  representatives  of  the 
popular  cause.  The  Reform  agitation  in 
England  speedily  followed  and  Grote 
was  drawn  into  the  vortex  :  still  we  find 
Mrs.  Grote  recording  in  December,  1830, 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pre-occupa- 
tions  and  engagements  he  had  managed 
to  add  several  chapters  to  his  "  History  " 
during  the  last  five  months.  On  Febru- 
ary I,  1 83 1,  she  writes  again  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  "  History  of  Greece  "  must  be  given  to 
the  public  before  he  can  embark  in  any  active 
scheme  of  a  political  kind.  I  have  lately  had, 
at  times,  a  qualm  of  regret  that  I  originally 
urged  him  to  the  undertaking.  The  crisis  in 
public  affairs  is  arrived  more  quickly  than  I 
then  anticipated;  but  his  reputation  must  be 
created  by  the  "  opus  magnum  "  (as  John  Mill 
calls  the  "  History  "),  and  after  it  shall  have 
reflected  a  literary  renown  upon  its  author,  he 
may  hope  to  derive  an  importance  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  adequate  to  sustain  him  in  a  political 
course.  —  p.  67. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  was  strongly 
pressed  to  put  himself  forward  as  mem- 
ber for  the  City  ;  but  after  consulting 
with  his  friends  he  decided  to  refuse, 
though  he  gave  willing  support,  personal 
and  pecuniary,  to  the  Liberal  candidates. 

In  those  days  it  was  impossible  not  to 
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feel    keenly    on    politics ;     and    though 

'Grote  must  have  felt  that  his  true  sphere 

[of  activity  was  literature,  and  though  he 

'continued  to  work  steadily  at  his  History, 

;he    could    not    refrain    from    taking    an 

[active  part,  at  least  with  his  pen,  in  the 

'struggle   for   Reform.     He   addressed    a 

[letter  to  Earl  Grey,  earnestly  deprecating 

any  modification   in   the    Bill ;    for  "  the 

Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 

iBill,"  had  now  become  the  cry  from  one 

fend  of  the  country  to  the  other.     At  last 

.the    Bill  was  passed,  and  though   Grote 

[had  previously  shunned  the  struggle  he 

mow  felt  that  his  time  was  come,  and  that 

the  was  called  upon  to  share  the  triumph 

[of   his    friends.     In   June,    1832,    he   an- 

inounced  himself  a  candidate  for  the  City 

[of  London  in  an  address  which   formu- 

Lted  the  Radical  programme  of  the  day. 

[Parliamentary   Reform  to  be    completed 

')y  the  adoption  of  Vote  by  Ballot  and 

[Triennial  Elections,  an  inquiry  into  the 

Iconstitution  and  revenues  of  the  Church 

>f  England,  the  Abolition  of  Tithes,  the 

removal  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  the 

Lepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  extension 

)f  Education,  and   the  elevation  of  the 

ibouring  Classes,  are  the  chief  meas- 

|ures  to  which  he  promises  his  support. 

fin  his  hesitation  about  the   East    India 

[Company  we  may  probably  trace  the  in- 

luence  of  the  Mills,  while  his  cautious 

[reserve  about  the  Bank  of  England,  and 

[his  solicitude  for  the  trade  of  the  City, 

ire  doubtless  inspired  partly  by  the  pru- 

lence  of  the  banker,  and  partly  by  con- 

lisideration   for  the   constituency  he   was 

inxious  to  represent.     After  an  exciting 

contest  Grote  was  returned  by  a  trium- 

[phant  majority  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

The  course  of  the  History  was  now 
interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  preparing 
Eor  an  active' political  life.  Badgemoor, 
the  house  Grote  had  inherited  from  his 
Eather,  had  been  sold  in  1831,  and  in  1832 
[a  house  was  purchased  at  Dulwich  Wood 
fwhich  was  considered  not  too  far  from 
London  for  the  purpose  of  Grote's  Par- 
liamentary and  commercial  engagements. 
It  was  decided  by  several  of  his  friends 
that  Grote  should  be  the  person  to  under- 
take the  Ballot  question  in  the  ensuing 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  much  of  the 
intervening  time  was  spent  by  him^  in 
preparing  his  speech  on  the  subject. 
He  took  lodgings  close  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  spent  there  four  or  five 
days  in  each  week,  returning  to  Dulwich 
on  Sundays,  where  he  was  generally 
joined  by  several  of  his  political  friends. 
With  the  first  Session  of  the  Reformed 
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Parliament  begins  what  we  have   called 
the  second  period  of  Grote's  life. 

A  laborious  youth,  a  studious  manhood, 
and  habits  of  seclusion,  were  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  George  Grote's  personal  life,  up  to  the 
winter  of  1832.  That  "  volume,"  so  to  speak, 
is  about  to  close,  and  a  new  one  to  commence 
of  a  very  different  character.  His  entrance 
upon  public  life  came  somewhat  hurriedly, 
owing  to  the  impetuous  tide  which  forced  hira 
to  step  upon  the  stage  earlier  than  he  could 
have  wished  ;  but  there  was,  for  him,  no  draw- 
ing back,  and  Grote  accordingly  "  girded  tip  his 
loins  "  for  the  task  which  awaited  him. 

He  had  just  completed  his  38th  year,  and 
was  consequently  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
His  health  was  good,  he  had  no  children,  and, 
though  by  no  means  free  from  burdensome 
obligations  of  the  business  kind,  he  calculated 
upon  the  possession  of  sufficient  time  to  enable 
him  to  justify  the  expectations  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  the  confidence  of  his  friends. —  p.  82. 

Soon  after  Parliament  met  Grote  gave 
notice  of  his  motion  on  the  Ballot  for 
which  he  had  been  so  long  preparing. 
The  debate  was  fixed  for  an  early  day  in 
March,  and  it  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  addressed  the  House.  He  was 
heard  attentively  by  a  crowded  house, 
and  when  he  sat  down,  after  speaking  for 
more  than  an  hour,  he  was  greeted  with 
cordial  cheers  which  lasted  several  min- 
utes. "  The  speech  was  immediately  print- 
ed and  circulated,  and  the  Ballot  question 
received  an  impulse  which  seemed  to 
reach  the  farthest  corners  of  the  empire, 
judging  from  the  letters  which  followed 
upon  the  debate."  Grote's  friends  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  Par- 
liamentary ddbut,  and  he  was  speedily 
recognized  by  the  Press  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  impression  he  made  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  extract :  — 

I  may  here  mention  in  reference  to  this 
period  that  some  twenty  years  later,  the  late 
Lord  Broughton,  talking  with  Mrs.  Grote  re- 
specting the  public  career  of  her  husband,  used 
these  words,  "  I  have  been  in  Parliament  all 
my  life,  have  listened  to  the  orators  of  the 
century,  Mr.  Canning  among  the  rest,  and  I 
long  ago  made  up  my  mind  that  the  two  best 
speeches  I  ever  heard  within  those  walls  were 
(i)  Macaulay's  speech  on  the  Copyright  ques- 
tion, and  (2)  Grote's  first  speech  on  the  Ballot ; 
in  this  opinion  (Lord  Broughton  added)  the 
late  Speaker,  Mr.  James  Abercrombie,  con- 
curred with  me." — p.  84. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell 
at  length  on  Grote's  Parliamentary  career : 
it  is  the  portion  of  his  life  which  is  well- 
known  from  sources  independent  of  Mrs. 
Grote's,  book,  and,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
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his  subsequent  history,  it  can  but  be  re- 
garded as  a  deviation  from  his  appropri- 
ate course,  an  inevitable  sacrifice  to  the 
stirring  exigences  of  the  times.  Still  it 
is  not  without  its  importance,  for  through 
it  Grote  acquired  that  practical  conver- 
sance with  great  affairs,  that  familiarity 
with  the  working  of  free  political  institu- 
tions, that  ready  tact  of  the  statesman, 
which  stood  him  in  such  good  stead 
when  he  came  to  deal  with  the  political 
problems  of  antiquity.  He  was  re-elect- 
ed in  1835,  and  again  in  1837,  though  on 
this  last  occasion  he  stood  last  on  the 
poll,  and  only  distanced  his  Conserva- 
tive rival  by  a  score  of  votes.  He  re- 
mained to  the  last  a  sturdy  champion  of 
the  Radical  programme,  and  he  proposed 
annually  his  motion  on  the  Ballot,  though 
the  support  he  received  gradually  di- 
minished. The  great  impulse  of  1832 
was  rapidly  spending  itself,  and  the  Rad- 
ical party  found  itself  constantly  dwin- 
dling in  numbers  and  diminishing  in 
influence.     In  1836  Mrs.  Grote  writes  :  — 

Mr.  Grote,  and  about  five  others,  find  them- 
selves left  to  sustain  the  Radical  opinions  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  One  evening,  after 
all  other  guests  had  departed.  Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth  and  Charles  Buller  remained  late  at  our 
house,  talking  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs. 
**  I  see  what  we  are  coming  to,  Grote,"  said 
Charles  Buller  ;  "  in  no  very  long  time  from 
this,  you  and  I  shall  be  left  to  *  tell,'  Moles- 
worth  !  " —  p.  III. 

Still  Grote  maintained  his  strenuous 
activity  and  gave  a  powerful  support  to 
the  great  Liberal  measures  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Parhament.  He 
gave  up  his  house  at  Dulwich  Wood  and 
established  himself  in  Eccleston  Street 
in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  scene  of  his 
labours ;  and  during  the  Parliamentary 
recess  he  sought  relaxation  more  than 
once  in  Continental  travel.  Of  course 
his  severer  studies  suffered  serious  inter- 
ruption from  his  close  attention  to  public 
affairs,  and  the  History  was  perforce  laid 
on  the  shelf  for  a  time.  But  his  interest 
in  literature,  though  dormant,  was  not 
extinct.  About  the  year  1835  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  friendship  which  in  after 
years  was  cemented  into  the  closest  inti- 
macy by  similarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in 
Mrs.  Grote's  volume  are  those  which 
Grote  wrote  to  Lewis  during  the  compo- 
sition of  his  History. 

After  his  third  election  Grote  speedily 
began  to  feel,  partly  from  a  change   in 


his  own  sentiments,  and  partly  from  a 
gradual  decline  in  political  enthusiasm, 
that  it  was  time  for  his  Parliamentary 
career  to  draw  to  a  close.  In  1838  Mrs. 
Grote  writes  :  — 

Grote  is  disheartened  at  the  course  taken  by 
the  Liberal  party,  so  much  so,  that  he  turns 
wistful  eyes  upon  his  long-neglected  books, 
and  tries  to  solace  his  wounded  spirit  by  com- 
munion with  the  sages  and  heroes  of  yore. — 
p.  126. 

And  we  find  in  letters  and  extracts  that 
his  interest  in  speculation  and  study  was 
beginning  to  revive.  He  writes  to  Sir 
W.  Molesworth  :  — 

Have  you  read  Comte's  "Traite  de  Philo- 
sophic Positive,"  of  which  a  third  volume  has 
just  been  published  }  It  seems  a  work  full  of 
profound  and  original  thinking,  and  will  be  of 
service  to  you  when  you  come  to  appreciate 
the  physical  and  mathematical  orbit  of  Hobbes. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  find 
in  it  the  solution  of  those  perplexities  respect- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry 
which  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  untie  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  Nor  can  I  at  all  tolerate 
the  unqualified  manner  in  which  he  strikes  out 
morals  and  metaphysics  from  the  list  of  posi- 
tive sciences. —  p.  129. 

In  1840  he  is  closely  engaged  in  the 
systematic  study  of  Aristotle  :  "  The 
more  I  read  of  Aristotle,  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  profound  admiration  of 
the  reach  of  thought  which  his  works  dis- 
play." The  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter to  Lewis  shows  also  the  direction  of 
his  reviving  studies  at  the  same  period  :  — 

Since  you  departed  from  London,  I  have 
been  reading  some  of  Kant's  *'  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,"  a  book  which  always  leads  me  into 
very  instructive  trains  of  metaphysical  thought, 
and  which  I  value  exceedingly,  though  I  am  far 
from  agreeing  in  all  he  lays  down.  I  have  also 
been  looking  into  Plato's  "  Timaeus "  and 
"  Parmenides,"  and  some  of  Locke,  and  have 
been  writing  down  some  of  the  thoughts  gen- 
erated in  my  mind  by  this  philosophical  mJ- 
lange.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted 
that  the  ancient  distinction  between  Form  and 
Matter,  and  the  use  of  those  two  technical  terms 
(which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  idea  of  the 
distinction),  has  been  so  much  discontinued  of 
late  years,  so  that  the  use  of  the  words  now  is 
not  understood,  and  subjects  a  man  to  the  im- 
putation of  being  crabbed  and  pedantic.  It  is 
really  a  most  important  distinction,  and  one 
without  which  the  Mcthodus  of  any  large  sub- 
ject can  never  be  comprehended ;  always, 
however,  remembering  that  it  is  a  distinction 
purely  logical,  and  that  the  severance  between 
the  two  cannot  take  place  in  reality.  The  two 
words  are  correlatives :  neither  Matter  can 
exist  without  Form,  nor  Form  without  Matter  j 
but  yet  the  logical  d/stinction  is  of  the  highest 
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'  value,  and  pervades  the  whole  mental  process 
in  philosophy  —  Matter,  that  which  is  not 
classified  nor  distributed,  but  is  susceptible  of 
being  so  ;  Fortn,  that  which  classifies  and  dis- 
tributes it,  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  Denom- 
ination. In  the  treatises  of  formal  Logic,  the 
Predicables  occupy  exclusive  attention,  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  correlation  of  Form  and  Mat- 
ter, which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  presupposed,  be- 
fore the  distinction  of  Genus  and  Species  can 
be  arrived  at. 

Sensation  seems  to  me  to  constitute  all  that 
can  be  called  the  flatter  of  our  knowledge,  as 
contradistinguished  from  its  Fortft  (both  in 
ordination  and  in  combination),  which  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  elements  of  sense  ;  this 
is  the  grand  and  primary  distribution  in  all 
metaphysical  analysis. 

The  word  Class  has  of  late  years  been  in 
fpart  substituted  for  Form  ;  but  there,  unluckily, 
^  the  word  Class  has  no  correlate  like  Matter, 
and  without  such  a  word  as  Matter,  the  thorough 
import  of  Form,  and  the  application  of  the 
; formative  or  classifying  process  cannot  be 
I  thoroughly  understood.  When  I  see  you,  I 
[shall  be  glad  to  converse  with  you  about  this 
matter  a  little  more  in  detail.  It  is  a  subject 
'  on  which  one  can  hardly  talk  intelligibly  in  a 
few  words. —  pp.  134,  135. 

In  1841  Parliament  met  in  January, 
and  during  the  debate  on  the  Address 
Grote,  in  almost  his  last  speech,  made  a 
powerful  attack  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government ;  but  a  general  election 
was  impending,  and  Grote  shortly  after- 
■  wards  announced  his  intention  of  retir- 
[jng  from  the  representation  of  the  City. 

He  had  for  some  time  recognized  the  inutility 
of  devoting  his  best  faculties  to  the  mainte- 
nance in  office  of  a  party  which  he  conceived 
to  have  failed  to  entitle  itself  to  the  approba- 
tion of  sincere  Liberals  ;  and  he  felt  indisposed 
to  remain  as  one  of  so  very  small  a  number  as 
now  constituted  the  Radical  cluster  —  public 
life  being,  to  men  like  himself,  only  sweetened 
by  the  consciousness  of  performing  effective 

^service,  and  by  sharing  the  sympathy  of  others 

ibent  on  similar  objects. —  p.  140. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was  re- 
placed by  Lord  John  Russell,  while  two 
of  the  other  seats  for  the  City  were  oc- 
Jcupied  by  Conservative  candidates. 
After  spending  the  summer  months  in 
close  attention  to  his  banking  affairs 
Grote  set  off  in  October  with  his  wife  for 
a  prolonged  tour  on  the  Continent,  which 
extended  as  far  as  Naples.  They  re- 
turned to  England  in  April,  1842,  taking 
Paris  in  their  way,  where  they  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  reception  of  their 
friend,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy. 

After  another  spell  of  work  at  the  bank, 
Grote  settled  down  in  the  autumn  of  the 
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same  year  at  a  residence  which  he  had 
lately  acquired  at  Burnham  Beeches  and 
applied  himself  steadily  to  his  long- 
neglected  studies.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
hard-earned  leisure  appeared  in  an  essay 
on  Niebuhr's  "  Griechische  Heroen  Ge- 
schichten,"  which  was  published  in  this 
Review  in  May,  1843. 

This  article,  wherein .  the  collected  store  of 
Grote's  long  and  assiduous  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject found  a  vent,  was  written  with  uncommon 
zest,  and  he  anticipated  with  lively  curiosity 
the  effect  it  would  produce  on  the  learned 
world.  It  broke  ground,  avowedly,  in  the  field 
which  he  proposed  to  enter  upon  yet  more 
seriously  in  his  History,  and  served  as  a  kind 
of  foretaste  of  the  treatment  of  those  remote 
ages  in  preparation  for  his  readers. 

This  striking  essay,  well  known  to  all  schol- 
ars, excited  great  attention  at  the  time,  and 
has  repeatedly  been  referred  to  since,  as  a  most 
finished  piece  of  learned,  critical  inquiry. —  p. 
152. 

In  the  summer  of  1843  Grote  determined 
to  retire  from  the  banking-house  of  Pres- 
cott,  Grote,  and  Co.  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
He  was  now  working  hard  at  his  History, 
devoting  at  least  eight  hours  a  day  to  its 
composition,  and  he  felt  that  all  other 
considerations  became  secondary  to  this 
main  object.  His  fortune  was  ample  and 
secure,  though  it  was  diminished  in 
amount  by  his  retirement  ;  but  he  had 
now  found  and  was  bent  on  realizing  his 
life's  purpose  without  let  or  hindrance. 
He  received  on  his  retirement  a  most 
gratifying  letter  of  farewell  from  the  clerks 
in  his  employ. 

From  this  time  forward  the  history  of 
Grote's  life  is  the  history  of  his  works  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  period  that  the  passage 
from  Goethe,  which  Mrs.  Grote  quotes,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  may  be  more  ap- 
priately  applied  :  — 

All  men  of  elevated  nature,  in  the  course  of 
their  development,  acquire  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  a  double  part  to  play  in  the 
world  —  an  actual  and  an  ideal ;  and  in  this 
feeling  the  ground  of  all  nobleness  is  to  be 
looked  for. 

Man  is,  with  regard  to  his  higher  destiny, 
always  the  subject  of  internal  uncertainty  until 
he,  once  for  all,  determines  to  regard  that  as 
the  right  course  which  is  adapted  to  his  char- 
acter and  abilities. —  p.  62. 

In  1847  he  visited  Paris  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Auguste  Comte  :  — 

M.  Comte  was  scarcely  known  to  any  one 
with  whom  we  habitually  consorted.  He  at- 
tracted, in  fact,  little  or  no  attention;  mso- 
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much  that  some  of  our  friends,  MM.  Cousin 
and  F.  Arago  among  the  number,  appeared  to 
wonder  what  pleasure  we  could  find  in  the 
company  of  this  obscure  uncouth  person.  He 
was,  at  this  period,  employed  as  mathematical 
examiner  at  the  "Ecole  Polytechnique "  in 
Paris  ;  a  post  of  which  the  government  thought 
fit  to  deprive  him,  not  long  afterwards. 

Mr.  Grote  found  M.  Comte's  conversation 
original  and  instructive,  and  on  returning  to 
London  he  became  active  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  M.  Comte's  works,  as  being  cal- 
culated to  expand  the  circle  of  speculative 
investigation  among  English  students. —  p. 
158. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Grote  had 
been  greatly  attracted  by  Comte's  spec- 
ulations, and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
together  with  Sir  W.  Molesworth  and 
Mr.  Raikes  Currie  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  support  of  the  philosopher 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  post  by  the 
French  Government ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  was  ever  a  sworn  disciple  of 
Positivism  ;  his  attitude  towards  it  was 
similar  to  that  of  Mill  —  one  of  friendly 
and  appreciative  criticism  ;  in  a  letter  of 
later  date  addressed  to  Lewis,  we  find  the 
following  remarks  —  the  interest  of  the 
subject  will  excuse  the  length  of  the 
extract : — 

In  Comte's  fifth  volume  there  is  a  great  deal 
which  is  as  unsatisfactory  to  me  as  it  is  to  you. 
In  his  speculations  respecting  what  he  calls 
sociology  and  the  progress  of  society,  I  find 
more  to  dissent  from  than  to  agree  with.  I 
respect  very  much  his  conception  of  philosophi- 
cal method,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
physical  sciences;  but  his  views  respecting 
history  and  the  moral  sciences  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, on  many  points  faulty  and  untenable.  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  "  an  abstract 
history,''  independent  of  time,  place,  and  person, 
is  a  chimera.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  cer- 
tain general  conditions  and  principles,  common 
to  all  particular  histories,  and  which  are  essen- 
tial to  enable  us  to  explain  and  concatenate 
the  facts  of  every  particular  history.  These 
general  principles  and  conditions  of  human  so- 
ciety may  be  presented  by  themselves,  with 
illustrations  from  this  or  that  particular  history. 
In  this  way  you  may  have  what  may  be  called 
(very  improperly,  I  think)  an  abstract  history, 
or,  what  I  should  call,  a  philosophy  of  history. 

John  Mill  says  more  in  praise  of  Comte's 
speculations  on  history  than  I  think  they  de- 
serve. You  say  you  have  no  distinct  notion  of 
fetichism,  as  representing  a  stage  of  the  human 
mind.  I  have  (at  least  so  it  seems  to  me)  a 
very  distinct  notion  of  it,  but  I  doubt  very  much, 
as  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  ever  constituted  so 
marked  a  stage  of  the  human  mind  as  Comte 
would  make  out.  His  affirmations  on  this 
point, —  positive  beyond  all  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  existing  evidence, —  indicate  that  he  has 


not  himself  got  rid  of  that  tendency  which  he 
so  justly  condemns  in  others  —  the  hankering 
to  divine  the  mysteries  of  inchoate  or  primor- 
dial man,  where  there  is  no  torch  to  light  up 
the  dark  cavern. 

I  agree  with  you  also  in  thinking  that  much 
of  what  he  says  about  polytheism  is  fanciful 
and  incorrect.  Think  of  a  man  assuming  it  as 
an  attested  fact  {un  fait  capital,  v.  254)  that 
Thales  actually  taught  the  Egyptian  priests  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  the 
length  of  the  shadows  !  I  set  little  value  upon 
what  he  says  respecting  polytheism  and  mon- 
otheism :  but  I  agree  entirely  with  his  classi- 
fication of  the  two  stages  of  the  human  mind, 
Vetat  theologique  (either  polytheistic  or  mono- 
theistic), and  Vetat  positif,  together  with  what 
he  calls  rStat  metaphysique,  to  form  a  bridge 
between  them,  and  I  think  he  has  the  merit  of 
having  set  forth  the  radical  antithesis  and  in- 
compatibility between  these  two  modes  of 
interpreting  phenomena  better  and  more  em- 
phatically than  it  had  ever  been  done  before. 
He  keenly  feels  and  clearly  perceives  where  it 
is  that  religion  traverses  and  perverts  the 
interpretation  of  physical  phenomena.  But  as 
to  moral  or  social  phenomena,  he  recognizes  no 
standard  except  his  own  taste  and  feeling;  and 
this  has  been  passively  adopted,  in  him,  from 
the  Catholic  teaching  of  his  youth,  though  he 
has  eliminated  all  the  religious  echafaudageviiih. 
which  it  was  once  connected. 

What  he  czWs  progress  is  often,  in  my  judg- 
ment, change  for  the  worse,  and  the  general 
indications  which  he  holds  out  of  what  is  to  be 
aimed  at  (for  he  never  sets  down  or  defends 
any  rational  standard)  are  just  what  you  would 
hear  from  a  Catholic  priest,  always  excepting 
the  religious  doctrines.  His  morality  is  the 
commonplace  of  Catholic  divines  of  the  present 
day  — divinizing  chastity,  and  making  light  of 
individual  prudence  ;  and  he  applies  this  stand- 
ard to  judge  of  the  morality  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  as  if  all  the  points  on  which  they  dif- 
fered from  it  were  points  of  comparative  cor- 
ruption. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  at  all  trust  his  knowledge 
of  the  y^zc/j  of  history.  He  has  never  gone 
through  any  careful  study  of  the  evidence  nor 
ever  read  anything  beyond  the  expositions  of 
Bossuet  and  Montesquieu,  and  a  few  such 
others  —  certainly  men  deserving  of  much  re- 
spect, but  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  followed, 
and  both  immersed  in  that  Catholic  atmosphere 
which  Comte  takes  to  be  the  t7'ue  Olymptis,  or 
region  of  pure  air,  to  which  the  moral  man  has 
at  length  ascended,  and  beyond  which  he  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  aspire.  Comte  has  ban- 
ished the  Gods,  but  he  breathes  and  extols  their 
atmosphere  of  morality  as  if  it  were  purity 
itself.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  under- 
stand or  follow  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
on  Comte  ;  the  subject  is  almost  too  wide  to 
be  touched  on  in  a  letter. —  pp.  203-205. 

In  January,  1845,  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  "  opus  magnum,"  as  it  was  play- 
fully called  by  Grote's  friends,  were  ready 
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for  the  press,  but  it  was  not  till  March, 
1846,  that  they  were  given  to  the  world 
by  Mr.  Murray. 

Grote  was  unusually  agitated  and  curious  as 
to  the  result.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  how- 
ever ;  for  the  perusal  of  these  original  and 
learned  disquisitions  upon  the  early  history  and 
legends  of  the  ancient  Greeks  awakened  among 
students  and  literary  societies  the  liveliest  im- 
pression. -From  all  sides  congratulation  and 
eulogy  flowed  in  upon  the  author  ;  insomuch 
that  he  himself  now  began  to  entertain  some- 
thing like  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  long 
cherished  work.  Thus  I  became,  for  once, 
witness  of  a  state  of  feeling  on  his  part  ap- 
proaching to  gratified  self-love,  which  at  times 
would  pierce  through  that  imperturbable  veil 
of  modesty  habitually  present  with  him. —  p. 
163. 

The  work,  as  it  well  deserved,  was  most 
favourably  received.  George  Lewis  and 
Hallam  among  the  author's  friends  were 
delighted  with  it,  and  the  latter  declared 
that  its  reception  and  appreciation  by 
scholars  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
facts  within  his  literary  experience.  Un- 
dated by  his  sudden  success  Grote  at 
once  set  himself  to  renew  his  labours  with 
such  assiduity  that  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  made  their  appearance  in  April, 
1847.  Volume  succeeded  volume  in 
rapid  succession,  considering  the  wide 
extent  of  ground  to  be  covered  and  the 
vast  mass  of  materials  to  be  digested. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  came  out  in  1848,  the 
seventh  and  eighth  in  1850,  the  ninth  and 
tenth  in  1852,  the  eleventh  in  1853,  ^^d 
the  work  was  finally  completed  by  the 
pubHcation  of  the  last  volume  at  the  end 
of  1855.  Thus  ten  years  had  been  devoted 
to  the  composition  and  publication  of  this 
great  work  ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  a 
long  life  of  study,  and  many  years  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  previously  spent  in 
its  preparation.  Grote's  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  already  high,  had  been  enor- 
mously raised  during  the  publication  of 
the  work.  In  1853,  when  his  name  was 
already  reckoned  in  the  first  rank  of 
European  scholars,  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  at  the  installation 
of  Lord  Derby  as  Chancellor.  It  was 
Grote's  first  visit  to  Oxford,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  the  impression  which 
he  carried  away  from  the  University, 
whose  learning  he  had  done  so  much  to 
revive,  was  a  pleasant  one. 

Grote,  personally,  was  a  little  nervous  on 
finding  himself  in  the  thick  of  the  Academic 
throng  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ;  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  literary  career  having 
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run  in  a  channel  so  distinct  from  that  in  which 
college  men  travel,  he  felt  like  a  stranger  in- 
troduced into  the  privileged  fraternity.  But  I 
am  bound  to  add  that  he  returned  from  Oxford 
full  of  grateful  and  complacent  feelings  ;  the 
cordial  welcome  given  to  the  non-academic 
scholar  seemed  to  tell  upon  his  mind,  whilst 
his  classic  taste  was  moved  to  lively  relish  by 
the  few  sentences  of  elegant  Latin  addressed 
to  him  on  his  reception,  by  Lord  Derby,  of 
which  he  expressed  much  admiration. —  p.  216. 

The  ten  years  during  which  Grote  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his 
History  were  not  spent  in  absolute  seclu- 
sion :  his  retirement  from  business  had 
rendered  him  master  of  his  time,  and 
though  his  application  to  work  was  con- 
tinuous yet  he  occasionally  found  leisure 
for  intellectual  and  social  converse  with 
his  friends. 

Grote  never  deviated  from  his  system  of 
daily  labour  ;  he  retired  after  breakfasting  at 
9  A.M.,  to  his  library,  whence  he  rarely  emerged 
until  the  afternoon  hours.  His  guests  always 
respected  his  studious  ways,  and  accepted  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  with  all  the  more 
relish,  since  it  was  limited  in  its  measure. —  p. 
170. 

He  continued  to  live  at  Burnham,  first 
at  his  house  at  the  Beeches,  and  after- 
wards at  a  small  cottage  which  he  had 
built  out  of  the  profits  of  his  literary  work 
and  which  had  come  to  be  called  in  con- 
sequence "  History  Hut."  Here,  and  at 
his  house  in  London  (he  removed  from 
Eccleston  Street  to  Savile  Row  in  1848), 
he  received  much  society,  including  Jenny 
Lind  and  Mendelssohn,  with  both  of  whom 
a  warm  friendship  was  established  during 
their  visits  to  England.  In  1847  he  un- 
dertook a  solitary  journey  to  Switzerland. 

The  dissensions  between  the  Cantons  ap- 
peared to  him  so  curiously  to  resemble  those 
which  went  on  in  the  old  Grecian  world  between 
neighbouring  "  states,"  that  he  resolved  to 
make  a  personal  investigation  of  the  actual 
facts.  Taking  a  letter  or  two  of  introduction 
to  some  individuals,  persons  of  importance  in 
Aargau  and  Appenzell,  but  advisedly  refusing 
those  offered  to  him  addressed  to  leaders  of 
either  party,  George  set  forth,  quite  alone,  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  for  Geneva. 

I  received  a  letter  from  him,  within  a  fort- 
night after  his  arrival  in  Switzerland,  contain- 
ing an  outline  of  the  "  situation  "  of  the  con- 
tending parties ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  so 
striking  and  instructive,  that  I  sent  the  letter 
for  publication  to  the  Spectator.  Another 
followed  at  no  long  interval,  which  duly  ap- 
peared in  that  excellent  paper. 

After  Grote's  return,  he  judged  it  desirable 
to  add  to  these  first  statements  his  general  im- 
pressions of  the  civil  war,  and  in  the  autumn 
we    printed    the    whole    series  —  Newby    of 
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Mortimer  Street  being  our  publisher.  Some 
months  subsequent  to  this  vokime's  appearance, 
Mr.  Newby  was  applied  to  one  morning  by 
Lord  Palmerston's  private  secretary,  for  a  copy 
of  the  "  Letters  on  Switzerland."  "  Have  not 
a  copy  left,  sir  !  "  "  Well,  but  you  must  get 
me  one  somehow  or  another."  "  Wherefore 
so  urgent,  sir  .-* "  "  Because,"  replied  the 
Secretary,  "  Lord  Palmerston,  being  at  Windsor 
yesterday,  Prince  Albert  manifested  unusual 
earnestness  on  the  subject  of  Swiss  disputes, 
and  soon  asked  Lord  Palmerston  whether  he 
had  read  Grote's  little  book.  Lord  Palmerston 
replied  he  had  not  seen  it.  '  Then,'  said  the 
Prince,  'you  cannot  be  qualified  to  enter  fairly 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Switzer- 
land; pray  go   and  study  it  directly.'" — pp. 

^is^  176. 

Mrs.  Grote's  pages  devoted  to  this 
period  of  her  husband's  life  are  full  of 
interest  ;  Grote  was  now  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame  and  was  surrounded  by  friends 
of  mark  in  literature,  politics,  and  society. 
But  his  own  life  was  tranquil  and  uniform 
and  furnishes  little  of  note  to  the  reader 
save  the  friendships  which  adorned  it. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the 
generous  tribute  paid  by  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  St,  David's,  himself  a  Historian 
of  Greece  of  no  mean  fame,  to  the  more 
elaborate  work  of  his  old  schoolfellow  :  — 

I  must  reproach  myself  for  having  allowed 
you  to  remain  so  long  in  any  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  my  opinion  of  your  work ;  but  I 
have  found  it  easier  to  express  it  to  others  than 
to  yourself. 

I  will  now  only  say  that  my  expectations, 
though  they  had  been  raised  very  high,  were 
much  more  than  fulfilled  by  your  first  two  vol- 
umes ;  and  in  its  progress  the  work  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  continually  rising,  not  perhaps 
in  merit,  but  in  value.  And  when  I  consider 
that  the  most  interesting  part  of  your  subject 
lies  still  before  you,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
feelings  of  admiration  and  delight  with  which 
I  have  hitherto  accompanied  it,  will  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  as  it  proceeds. 

I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  myself  if 
those  feelings  could  have  been  stifled  or  abated 
by  my  necessary  consciousness  of  the  great  in- 
feriority of  my  own  performance. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  very  unfavourable 
condition  of  a  gradually  enlarged  plan  and 
other  adverse  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  undertaken  and  prosecuted,  I  may  well  be 
satisfied  with  that  measure  of  temporary  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  which  has  attended  it,  and 
can  unfeignedly  rejoice  that  it  will,  for  all 
highest  purposes,  be  so  superseded. —  pp.  173, 
174. 

Grote's  incessant  labour  only  increased 
as  the  work  drew  to  a  conclusion,  for  the 
excitement  of  finishing  his  great  under- 
taking irresistibly  drew    him    on.     Mrs. 


Grote  thus  chronicles  the  end  of  all  the 
toil :  — 

I  remember  that  I  had  a  bowl  of  punch 
brewed  at  Christmas  for  our  little  household  at 
History  Hut,  in  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  "  opus  magnum ;  "  Grote  himself  sipping 
the  delicious  mixture  with  great  satisfaction 
whilst  manifesting  little  emotion  outwardly, 
though  I  could  detect  unmistakable  signs  of 
inward  complacency  as  I  descanted  upon  "  the 
happiness  of  our  living  to  see  this  day,"  and  so 
forth. —  p.  224. 

I  have  presumed,  [says  Gibbon,]  to  mark  the 
moment  of  conception  ;  I  shall  now  commemo- 
rate the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was 
on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June, 
1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve, 
that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying 
down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceauy 
or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands 
a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky 
was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  re- 
flected from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was 
silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions 
of  joy  on  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps, 
the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride 
was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy 
was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  thatC 
had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and 
agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever 
might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the  life 
of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precari- 
ous.* 

These  two  passages  mark  with  emphatic 
contrast  the  tone  and  the  temper  of  the 
two  historians.  Gibbon  in  his  berceaji  at 
Lausanne  calmly  contemplating  nature, 
Grote  at  History  Hut  sipping  with  great 
satisfaction  a  "  delicious  mixture "  of 
punch. 

No  sooner  was  the  history  completed, 
than  Grote  set  himself  to  prepare  for  the 
second  part  of  his  great  design,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  ;  but  he 
consented  to  afford  himself  a  short  recre- 
ation and  holiday,  of  which  no  doubt  he 
stood  greatly  in  need,  and  started  with 
Mrs.  Grote  for  a  short  tour  in  France 
and  North  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
In  the  winter  of  1857-8,  he  became  a 
member  of  "  The  Club,"  an  association 
of  literary  men  which,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Johnson,  still  survives  :  it  was 
only  by  a  sort  of  playful  stratagem  sug- 
gusted  to  Lord  Overstone  by  Mrs.  Grote 
that  the  Historian  was  induced  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  a  member ;  but 
he  gradually  became  attracted  by  the 
meetings  where  he  found  as  he  said  "  the 
best  literary  talk  to  be  had  in  London." 

*  Smith's  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  117. 
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In  1858,  while  staying  at  St.  Germains 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's  health,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  painful  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  which  for  the  time  forced  him 
to  suspend  all  literary  labour. 

The  only  drawback  to  me  —  and  a  terrible 
drawback  it  was  —  presented  itself  in  the  shape 
of  an  inflanrimation  of  my  eyes,  the  exterior 
membrane  called  the  conjunctiva.  For  nearly 
a  month  I  could  neither  open  a  book  nor  take 
up  a  pen  :  even  in  the  open  air  I  was  obliged 
to  wear  a  shade,  and  could  see  very  little.  I 
was  made  keenly  to  feel  the  value  of  good 
vision  to  an  intellectual  man,  and  the  justice 
of  that  Greek  tragic  metaphor  by  w^hich  JiMnuv 
'  is  used  as  equivalent  to  wmv. —  p.  243,         ^ 

In  1859  being  anxious  to  try  the  exper- 
iment of  living  in  the  country  the  Grotes 
took  and  occupied  Barrow  Green  House, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Bentham  ; 
■here  they  entertained  many  friends  dur- 
[ing  the  two  succeeding  winters,  though 
'the  work  on  Plato  was  prosecuted  with 
little  interruption.  Grote  had  been  nom- 
inated in  1859  a  trustee  of  the  British 
1  Museum,  occupying  a  vacancy  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  death  of  his  friend 
Haliam,  and  his  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings, which  was  always  very  regular, 
[afforded  him  useful  relaxation  from  his 
more  serious  mental  exertions.  In  1861 
he  refused  in  the  interest  of  his  studies 
the  pressing  request  of  his  friend  Sir  G. 
Lewis,  at  that  time  Home  Secretary,  that 
he  would  extend  his  sphere  of  public 
[duty  by  taking  a  place  on  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  which  was  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed: his  letter  to  his  friend  is  so 
characteristic  that  we  extract  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  which  you 
allude  in  your  note  is  one  of  importance,  and 
one  to  which  it  would  be  an  honour  to  belong; 
but  I  regret  very  sincerely  to  say  that  I  cannot 
serve  on  it. 

My  reason  is  simply  this:  I  am  already  a 
member  of  three  administrative  Boards,  which, 
taken  together,  absorb  quite  as  much  of  my 
time  as  I  can  possibly  abstract  from  study. 
On  all  of  them  1  attend  regularly,  and  perform 
an  active  part;  for  I  have  always  had  strong 
objection  to  being  enrolled  on  a  Board  and 
not  attending  to  it  regularly;  and,  in  point  of 
fact  (as  you  know  well),  members  who  do  lot 
attend  regularly  might  as  well  not  attend  at 
acll. 

The  three  Boards  are,  the  British  Museum 
—  the  University  of  London  —  University  Col- 
lege. The  two  last  of  the  three  I  cherish 
especially,  because  they  openly  proclaim  and 
sincerely  carry  out  the  principle  of  purely  sec- 
ular instruction,  literary  and  scientific,  —  with- 
out any  reference  to  religion.  In  the  British 
Museum  also  I  take  a  warm  interest,  partly 
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I  from  the  same  absence  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment, partly  from  the  great  force  of  positive 
association  with  its  prodigious  treasures  of 
art,  literature,  and  science.  Last  month,  when 
the  Standing  Committee  were  re-elected,  and 
when  the  attendances  of  all  the  members  for 
the  past  year  were  numbered  and  laid  on  the 
table,  my  number  of  attendances  were  thirty- 
two  exceeding  that  of  any  other  trustee. 

You  will  easily  understand  that  the  total 
amount  of  my  time  taken  up  by  these  three 
Boards  is  very  considerable,  seeing  that  I  not 
only  regularly  attend,  but  assume  as  much  of 
the  initiative  as  becomes  me.  I  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  feeling,  too,  that  I  exercise  as 
much  influence  as  I  can  reasonably  pretend  to. 
In  this  respect  an  Administrative  Board  con- 
veys much  more  satisfaction  than  a  Board  of 
Inquiry,  in  which  latter,  after  all,  you  end  only 
in  recommendations,  and  the  best  recommen- 
dations are  never  carried  out. 

My  work  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  proceeds, 
but  it  proceeds  much  more  slowly  than  I  like; 
and  if  I  undertake  any  more  public  duties  I 
fear  it  will  hardly  proceed  at  all.  At  my  age, 
I  cannot  count  on  a  long  continuance  of  men- 
tal energy.  —  p.  251. 

As  it  was,  his  close  attention  to  public 
business  and  to  study  seriously  affected 
him,  and  he  went  to  Barrow  Green  in 
June,  1861,  thoroughly  out  of  health. 
Country  air,  quiet,  and  medical  treatment 
soon  restored  him  however,  and  after  a 
round  of  visits  in  the  autumn  he  resumed 
his  labours  as  before.  In  1862  he  was 
strongly  urged  by  his  friend  John  Mill  to 
join  him  in  a  projected  tour  in  Greece. 
The  temptation  must  have  been  a  power- 
ful one  ;  to  visit  the  scenes  with  which  in 
thought  he  was  so  familiar  in  the  com- 
pany of  one  of  his  most  cherished  friends 
was  an  attraction  which  it  required  some 
fortitude  to  resist.  But  his  age  and  his 
health  forbade  him  to  think  of  so  long 
and  exhausting  a  journey,  and  he  felt 
himself  reluctantly  compelled  to  forego 
the  proffered  enjoyment.  Age  was  com- 
ing upon  him,  and  his  one  anxiety  and 
care  was  to  be  spared  to  complete  his 
'•  Trilogy,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  the 
History,  and  the  projected  works  on  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  In  April,  1863,  his  be- 
loved friend  Sir  George  Lewis  died,  and 
Grote  was  plunged  in  grief,  for  the  de-. 
voted  friends  were  fellow-labourers  in 
the  same  field,  and  had  lived  in  the 
closest  communion  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion. In  order  to  revive  his  spirits,  Mrs. 
Grote  proposed  that  they  should  accept 
an  invitation  from  Dr.  Stanley,  now  Dean 
of  Westminster,  to  pay  him  a  visit  in 
Oxford.  Grote  consented,  though  with 
reluctance,  for  he  was  always  averse  to 
social  exertion,  and   several   happy  and 
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memorable  days,  to  which  Grote  always 
reverted  with  pleasure,  were  spent  in 
Oxford.  We  have  not  space  to  extract 
the  account  of  the  visit,  which  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  but  Mrs.  Grote's 
summary  of  her  conversation  with  Oxford 
teachers  may  be  given  :  — 

Grote  and  Mill  may  be  said  to  have  revived 
the  study  of  the  two  master  sciences  —  Histo- 
r>' and  Mental  Philosophy  —  among  the  Ox- 
ford undergraduates.  A  new  current  of  ideas; 
new  and  original  modes  of  interpreting  the 
past;  the  light  of  fresh  learning  cast  upon  the 
peoples  of  antiquity;  such  are  the  impulses 
given  by  those  two  great  teachers,  that  our 
youths  are  completely  kindled  to  enthusiasm 
towards  both  at  the  present  time.  —  p.  268. 

In  1864  Grote  was  elected  a  Foreign 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Macaulay ;  this  was  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  highly  prized  not  only 
for  itself  but  for  the  flattering  letters  of 
congratulation  which  he  received  from 
personal  friends  as  well  as  from  distin- 
guished Continental  savans.  Another 
and  a  last  change  of  country  residence 
took  place  at  this  time.  Barrow  Green 
had  been  found  too  far  from  London  and 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  now  a  house 
near  Albury  Park,  ultimately  called  "  The 
Ridgway,"  was  selected  by  Mrs.  Grote 
and  purchased  by  her  husband.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  the  long-expected  volumes 
on  Plato  were  published,  and  while  the 
work  was  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the 
author's  friends,  it  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  independent  scholars.  Mill 
wrote  a  notice  of  it  which  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  We  shall  speak  of  this 
work  more  at  length  when  we  have 
brought  our  account  of  Grote's  life  to  a 
close. 

There  remains  little  more  to  tell.  Grote 
was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  the  inev- 
itable end  could  not  be  far  distant,  but 
he  did  not  abate  his  labours.  Even  be- 
fore the  Plato  was  pubHshed  he  set  to 
work  on  Aristotle,  for  he  felt  that  his 
time  was  growing  short. 

No  sooner  had  the  Plato  been  completed, 
and  the  printing  begun,  (viz.  in  Sept,  1864), 
than  the  author  "set  the  loom"  afresh  for  his 
Aristotle.  Scarcely  permitting  himself  breath, 
as  it  were,  he  applied  his  spare  hours  to  the 
preparation  of  the  third  part  of  what  he  used 
to  call  "my  trilogy."  —  p.  277. 

As  is  well-known,  this  last  work  was 
never  completed,  and  English  scholar- 
ship has  suffered  an  irretrievable  loss. 
Much  of  the  material  on  which  it  would 


have  been  based  had  no  doubt  been  long 
since  collected  ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
even  before  the  publication  of  his  History 
Grote  had  been  an  ardent  student  of 
Aristotle's  works.  But  the  Aristotelian 
literature,  ancient  and  modern,  is  of 
itself  almost  the  study  of  a  lifetime,  and 
we  can  but  admire  the  indomitable  spirit 
which  urged  Grote  in  his  seventieth  year, 
though  fully  aware  of  its  extent,  to  under- 
take so  gigantic  a  labour.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  posthumous  fragment, 
which  has  been  edited  by  the  historian's 
friends  Professors  Bain  and  Robertson, 
that  he  had  accomplished  before  his 
death  much  of  the  preliminary  labour, 
and  had  made  some  progress  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  separate  treatises  of  his 
author,  though  none  of  his  work  had 
received  his  final  revision.  But  he  fre- 
quently interrupted  the  course  of  his  la- 
bours to  prepare  special  dissertations  on 
various  points,  more  or  less  connected 
with  his  main  purpose  —  such  as  "  Real- 
ism and  Nominalism,"  "  The  Epicureans 
and  Stoics,"  "  The  Doctrine  of  Common 
Sense,"  '  The  De  Anima,"  of  Aristotle  — 
to  be  published  in  the  works  of  his  friend 
Professor  Bain.  In  this  last  paper  we 
probably  have  the  most  valuable  results 
of  Grote's  Aristotelian  studies ;  indeed 
it  is  evident  from  the  following  passage 
that  it  was  so  regarded  by  himself :  — 

Over  and  above  the  contributions  to  Mr. 
Bain's  "Manual,"  already  enumerated,  the 
paper,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  on  Aris- 
totle's De  Anijnd,  occupied  Grote's  studious 
hours  for  not  less  than  eight  months;  thus 
suspending  the  course  of  his'main  work  for  an 
equal  period.  To  my  affectionate  remon- 
strances against  his  over-generous  sacrifice  of 
time  and  labour  in  the  service  of  another 
man's  books,  he  would  reply,  that,  in  elabo- 
rating the  subject  for  Mr.  Bain,  he  was  in 
some  sort  enlarging  his  own  conceptions,  and 
acquiring  a  greater-  mastery  of  the  field  on 
which  he  hoped  to  enter  later  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Once  he  said,  with  a  slight  accent  of 
solemnity,  "  Should  I  not  live  to  complete  my 
Aristotle,  those  who  follow  me  will  find,  in  my 
paper  on  the  De  AniniA,  the  soul  and  essence 
of  that  great  Philosopher's  thought  and  spec- 
ulations, and  they  will  be  assisted  to  work  out 
t'.io  vein  for  future  students  by  what  I  have 
done  before  them." 

In  truth,  I  feel  a  profound  conviction  that 
Grote  himself  regarded  these  70  pages  (they 
occupy  this  space,  as  reprinted  from  "The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect  "  of  Bain,  in  the  pub- 
lished volumes  of  his  Aristotle,  1872)  of  the 
De  Animd  as  the  purest  product  of  his  own 
mental  crucible.  Never  had  he  bestowed 
more  intense,  more  sustained  meditation,  on 
any  piece  of  intellectual  work,  than  was  con- 
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fcentrated  upon  this  favourite  morceau.  It  was 
■  so  absorbing,  that  he  would  even  familiarly 
talk  about  it  when  we  were  taking  our  walk 
.  together.  I  could  plainly  perceive,  in  short, 
that  he  felt  inwardly  conscious  of  having  hung 
up  his  shield  in  the  Temple  of  Philosophy, 
when  he  completed  this  paper.  —  p.  293. 

We  can  scarcely  share  Mrs.  Grote's 
regret  that  his  own  special  work  was 
interrupted  for  the  preparation  of  this 
paper ;  for  it  is  but  too  probable  that  had 
I  he  not  for  the  sake  of  Professor  Bain's 
■.treatise  taken  the  subject  out  of  its 
^proper  order,  it  would  never  have  been 
reached  at  all,  and  its  omission  would 
have  been  a  serious  loss  to  all  students 
of  Aristotle. 

The  year  1866  was  marked  for  Grote 
by  the  controversy  concerning  the  Chair 
I  of  Logic  at  University  College.  This 
controversy  raged  violently  at  the  time, 
and  Grote  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  ; 
,but  it  is  happily  well-nigh  forgotten  now 
Inor  do  we  feel  disposed  to  revive  its 
'-memory.  Perhaps  neither  party  gained 
much  credit  from  the  struggle  ;  and  we 
;know  not  whether  least  to  admire  the 
'conduct  of  Mr.  Martineau's  supporters 
who  would  have  preferred  the  suppres- 
ision  of  the  chair  to  the  nomination  of  his 
s rival,  or  that  of  his  opponents  who  veiled 
their  distrust  of  his  philosophical  teach- 
ing under  the  technical  objection  that  he 
was  an  Unitarian  minister,  and  a  theo- 
logical professor  in  a  totally  independent 
institution.  To  Grote,  the  life-long  I 
champion  of  that  school  of  philosophy  { 
which  Mr.  Martineau  had  often  so  pow- 
erfully opposed,  the  question  at  issue 
seemed  to  be  a  vital  one,  and  he  perhaps 
'forgot  his  habitual  fairness  in  the  ardour 
of  so  keen  a  struggle  :  inductive  philoso- 
Iphy  was  to  him  what  orthodoxy  is  to  a 
theologian. 

In  1868  Grote's  health  was  manifestly 
giving  way,  though  he  still  continued  his 
close  attention  both  to  study  and  to  pub- 


lic business.     In  the  following 


his 


I 


.^  year 

medical  adviser  recommended  a  course 
of  the  Homburg  waters,  and  they  were 
tried  but  only  with  injurious  effect.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  offer  of 
a  peerage  was  made  to  him  in  the  most 
flattering  terms  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but 
Grote  "respectfully,  yet  very  decidedly'''' 
declined  it  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  extend  the  area  of  his  pub- 
lic duties :  — 

I  am  engaged  in  a  work  on_  Aristotle,  form- 
ing a  sequel  to  my  work  on  Plato:  and  as  I 
am  thoroughly  resolved  to  complete  this,  if 
health  and  energy  be  preserved  to  me,  I  feel 
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that  (being  now  nearly  seventy-five)  I  have  no 
surplus  force  for  other  purposes. 

When  I  was  in  the  Commons  formerly,  I 
well  remember  the  dissipation  of  intellectual 
energy  which  the  multifarious  business  of  leg- 
islation then  occasioned  to  me.  I  must  there- 
fore now  decline  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  same  reasons  which  have  induced  me, 
more  than  once,  to  decline  the  easy  prospect 
of  a  renewed  seat  in  the  Commons.  —  p.  307. 

Grote  did  not  live  to  see  the  Ballot 
become  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but  he  lived 
to  change  his  own  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion which  he  had  been  the  first  to  raise 
in  the  region  of  practical  politics.  In 
1870,  when  the  Ballot  agitation  was  be- 
ginning to  be  renewed,  the  following 
conversation  with  his  wife  is  reported  :  — 

"  Well,  t,hen,  you  will  have  lived  to  see  your 
own  favourite  measure  triumph  over  all  obsta- 
cles, and  you  will  of  course  feel  great  satisfac- 
tion thereat  ? " 

"  I  should  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for 
the  recent  alteration  in  the  suffrage.  Since 
the  wide  expansion  of  the  voting  element,  I 
confess  that  the  value  of  the  Ballot  has  sunk 
in  my  estimation.  I  do  not,  in  fact,  think  the 
elections  will  be  affected  by  it,  one  way  or  an- 
other, as  far  as  party  interests  are  concerned." 

'*  Still,  you  will  at  all  events  get  at  the  gen- 
uine preference  of  the  constituency  in  choosing 
their  candidate." 

"  No  doubt;  but  then,  again,  I  have  come  to 
perceive  that  the  choice  between  one  man  and 
another,  among  the  English  people  signifies 
less  than  I  used  formerly  to  think  it  did.  Take 
a  section  of  society,  cut  it  through  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  examine  the  composition  of 
the  successive  layers.  They  are  much  alike 
throughout  the  scale.  The  opinions,  all  based 
upon  the  same  social  instincts:  never  on  a 
clear  or  enlightened  perception  of  general  in- 
terests. Every  particular  class  pursuing  its 
own,  the  result  is,  a  universal  struggle  for  the 
advantages  accruing  from  party  supremacy. 
The  English  mind  is  much  of  one  pattern,  take 
whatsoever  class  you  will.  The  same  favour- 
ite prejudices,  amiable  and  otherwise;  the 
same  antipathies,  coupled  with  ill-regulated, 
though  benevolent  efforts  to  eradicate  human 
evils,  are  well-nigh  universal:  modified,  natu- 
rally, by  instruction,  among  the  highly  edu- 
cated few;  but  they  hardly  affect  the  course  of 
out-of-doors  sentiment.  I  believe,  therefore, 
the  actual  composition  of  Parliament  repre- 
sents with  tolerable  fidelity  the  British  people. 
And  it  will  never  be  better  than  it  is,  for  a 
House  of  Commons  cannot  afford  to  be  above 
its  own  constituencies  in  intelligence,  knowl- 
edge, or  patriotism."  —  pp.  312,  313. 

The  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  old 
Benthamite  radical  is  here  softened  by 
the  maturer  wisdom  of  the  philosophic 
historian,  and  we  find  that  on  other  points 
his  opinions  had  considerably  changed. 
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He  would  own,  not  however  without  a 
mournful  tone  and  manner,  in  1870, 
that  "  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  it  will  never  be  possible  to  govern 
Ireland  otherwise  than  as  a  conquered 
country."     He    never    shared    the    keen 


sympathy   of    his   friend 


with   the 


cause  of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  in  1867  his  views  on  Republi- 
can institutions  were  expressed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I  have  outlived  my  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
republican  government  regarded  as  a  check 
upon  the  the  vulgar  passions  of  a  majority  in 
a  nation,  and  I  recognize  the  fact  that  supreme 
power  lodged  in  their  hands  may  be  exercised 
quite  as  mischievously  as  by  a  despotic  ruler 
like  the  first  Napoleon.  The  conduct  of  the 
Northern  States,  in  the  late  conflict  with  the 
Southern  States,  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion, 
though  it  costs  me  much  to  avow  it,  even  to 
myself.  — p.  314. 

"  Those  who  knew  George  Grote,"  Mrs. 
Grote  justly  remarks,  "  will  appreciate 
the  homage  rendered  to  reason  when,  in 
deference  to  its  force  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  put  aside  the  long-cherished  im- 
pulses of  his  generous  nature." 

His  sympathy  and  love  for  France  re- 
ceived a  rude  shock  from  the  wanton 
declaration  of  war  in  1870,  for  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  France  was  in 
the  right  ;  but  as  the  war  went  on  he  was 
extremely  pained  by  the  cruel  reverses 
which  France  had  to  suffer. 

Though  now  a  very  old  man,  Grote's 
health  remained  substantially  unimpaired 
till  the  end  of  1870  ;  but  he  was  able  to 
endure  less  continuous  study  than  before 
and  indulged  more  freely  in  sleep  during 
the  intervals  of  his  labours.  His  intellec- 
tual vigour  was  undimmed  though  his 
power  of  continuous  work  was  dimin- 
ished. One  of  his  last  public  acts  was  to 
maintain  by  his  advocacy  and  vote  the 
integrity  of  classical  studies  at  the  Lon- 
don University  against  a  motion  propos- 
ing to  render  Greek  optional  at  the  Ma- 
triculation Examination  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Hutton.  He  had  always  been  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  anti-Human- 
ists on  the  University  Council.  The  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Hutton's  motion  was  no 
unfitting  close  to  his  active  connection 
with  the  institution  he  had  so  loved  and 
cherished. 

In  November,  1870,  Grote  took  a  chill 
while  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Mr. 
Millais's  studio,  and  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  He  long  refused  to  con- 
sider himself  an  invalid,  but  his  health 
was  gradually  failing,  and  though  with 


returning  spring  he  was  able  to  quit  his 
house,  and  even  once  or  twice  to  attend 
to  business,  yet  the  hand  of  death 
was  upon  him.  On  the  i8th  of  June  he 
died  tranquilly  and  painlessly  at  his 
house  in  Savile  Row.  On  the  24th  of 
June  he  was  buried,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  his  friends,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  his  funeral  being  attend- 
ed by  a  throng  of  scholars  and  statesmen. 
His  resting-place  is  near  that  of  Gibbon. 
"  I  selected  the  spot  in  the  south  tran- 
sept," wrote  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
"  in  what  P^uller  calls  the  '  learned  side  ' 
of  Poets'  Corner.  Camden  and  Casau- 
bon  look  down  upon  the  grave,  and  Ma- 
caulay  lies  a  few  feet  distant." 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  one  of  the 
first  of  English  scholars.  Uneventful  as 
his  life  was,  it  reads  throughout  the  great 
lesson  of  blameless  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  earnest  devotion  to  noble  objects. 
We  have  written  the  foregoing  pages  to 
little  purpose  if  it  has  not  been  made 
abundantly  clear  that  here  was  a  life,  not 
splendid  in  fame,  but  solid  in  achievement, 
not  stirring  in  adventure,  but  happy  in 
its  contented  peace,  and  informed  and 
beautified  by  the  disciplined  enthusiasm 
of  its  unwearied  activity.  Our  account 
of  it  may  be  most  fitly  concluded  with 
the  beautiful  and  touching  lines  of  Chau- 
cer, which  Mrs.  Grote  writes,  as  it  were, 
on  the  grave  of  her  husband  :  — 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was  wise, 

And  in  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 

He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  said, 

In  all  his  life,  unto  no  manner  wight. 

He  was  a  very  parfitt  gentle  knight. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space 
for  an  account  of  the  works  which  were 
the  fruit  of  Grote's  lifelong  labours,  and 
anything  like  an  adequate  critical  esti- 
mate of  them  is  at  present  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
may  be  permitted  very  briefly  to  indi- 
cate the  view  which  such  an  estimate 
should  in  our  judgment  adopt,  and  to 
illustrate  that  view  by  a  few  quotations 
from  the  works  themselves. 

The  "  History  of  Greece  "  has  been 
described  as  a  pamphlet  in  twelve  vol- 
umes in  defence  of  democracy.  There  is 
about  as  much  truth  in  this  as  there  is  in 
such  epigrammatic  judgments  generally, 
for  it  sets  in  not  undeserved  prominence 
one,  but  only  one,  of  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  the  work.  Grote,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  an  ardent  politician,  and 
a  foremost  disciple  of  that  school  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  Bentham,  was  des- 
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tined  first  to  divert  and  then  to  direct  the 
current  of  political  thought  in  England. 
Though  all  the  immediate  followers  of 
Bentham  were  able  and  most  of  them 
learned  in  their  own  special  line,  Grote 
was  probably  the  only  distinguished  classi- 
cal scholar  amongst  them.  So,  while  Aus- 
tin and  Romilly  devoted  themselves  to  law, 
the  Mills,  father  and  son,  to  logic  and  men- 
tal philosophy,  the  sphere  of  history  and 
of  classical  antiquity  fell  naturally  to 
Grote,  whose  early  studies,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  taken,  not  exclusively,  but 
chiefly,  that  direction.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  "  History  of 
Greece "  had  been  written  by  one  of 
Grote's  immediate  predecessors,  •  not 
merely  with  political  bias,  but  with  vio- 
lent political  passion  in  the  anti-demo- 
cratic sense.  It  was  Grote's  task  to  re- 
dress the  balance,  and  to  show  how  his- 
tory could  be  written  by  a  man  of  strong 
political  feeling  in  such  a  way  that,  while 
his  sympathies  were  manifest,  his  judg- 
ments and  conclusions  could  rarely  be 
impugned.  The  result  resembles  less 
the  pleading  of  an  unscrupulous  advocate, 
paid  to  make  the  best  of  his  case  and  at 
the  worst  to  blacken  his  opponent's  char- 
acter, than  the  summing  up  of  an  up- 
right judge,  whose  decision  points  to  a 
certain  verdict  because  the  facts  of  the 
case  demand  it.  We  may  see  the  differ- 
ence in  a  moment  by  comparing  Mitford's 
work  with  that  of  Grote.  Whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  the  purely  historical  nar- 
rative of  Mitford  (and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  learned  scholar)  no 
one  would  dream  for  a  moment  of  paying 
any  attention  to  his  political  judgments. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  students  of  Greek 
history  must  confess  that,  valuable  as  is 
the  whole  of  Grote's  history,  its  political 
judgments  are  incomparably  its  most  val- 
uable part.  Its  learning,  "f^rodigious  as  it 
is,  is  matched  by  many  an  obscure  Ger- 
man, and  is  drawn  largely  from  German 
sources  ;  its  style,  to  say  the  least,  is 
simple,  and  is  surpassed  by  more  than 
one  historical  writer  of  far  inferior  emi- 
nence ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  political 
philosopher  and  of  a  statesman  conver- 
sant with  great  affairs,  who  never  con- 
cealed his  poiitical  sympathies,  though  he 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  allowed  them  to 
obscure  his  judgment.  Hence  political 
sagacity  is  the  glory  of  Grote,  as  political 
passion  was  the  shame  of  his  predecessor. 
The  following  remarks  by  one  well  qual- 
ified to  judge,  so  admirably  illustrate  this 
view,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
them :  — 


Grote  himself  was  a  great  German  scholar, 
and  all  the  learning  on  which  his  History  is 
founded,  is  almost  exclusively  drawn  from 
German  sources.  I  lay  stress  upon  the  word 
"learning,"  because  there  are  many  valuable 
parts  of  Mr.  Grote's  history  which  are  certain- 
ly English,  and  personal  to  himself.  In  talk- 
ing of  his  work  with  Germans,  I  have  always 
found  them  take  this  tone:  they  consider  it  a 
most  valuable  work,  and  it  is  one  of  their  main 
school  books.  They  say,  "The  learning  is 
nothing  new  to  us;  it  is  all  derived  from  Ger- 
man sources.  We  can  put  our  hands  upon 
everything  that  he  says  in  previous  German 
works;  but  as  a  member  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, as  a  citizen  of  a  free  country,  and  an 
imperial  country,  having  lived  in  great  circum- 
stances, and  having  himself  taken  part  in  great 
affairs,  he  stands  at  a  point  of  view  which  no 
comparatively  enslaved  and  confined  German 
could  ever  reach."  They  consider  his  work 
immensely  valuable  for  that  reason,  because 
he,  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  country,  was  better 
able  to  understand  the  times,  we  may  say  of 
Pericles  and  the  republicans  of  Athens,  than 
any  German  could  do  who  has  been  a  polit- 
ical serf.* 

This  gives  accurately  the  "  note  "  of 
the  "  History  of  Greece,"  the  sagacity  of 
the  statesman  sustained  by  the  learning 
of  the  scholar.  Athenian  demccracy 
lives  again  in  the  pages  of  Grote.  We 
look  in  vain,  it  is  true,  for  the  consum- 
mate art  which  adorns  the  page  of  Gib- 
bon,t  for  the  almost  religious  enthusiasm 
which  inspires  the  pen  of  Arnold  ;  but 
the  vivid  portraiture  of  institutions  and 
of  men,  the  vigorous  realistic  imagination 
which  recalls  antiquity  into  life,  the 
single-minded  honesty  of  purpose  — 
these  give  to  the  work,  in  the  eyes  of 
earnest  students,  an  irresistible  and  inex- 
haustible charm.  We  select  two  pas- 
sages in  which  these  qualities  are  con- 
spicuously manifested. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
in  all  Grecian  history,  says  Grote,  was 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  which 
took  place  at  Athens  just  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  Sicilian  expedition  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  one  night  all 
the  images  of  the  Hermse  throughout 
the  city  were  found  to  have  been  defaced. 
The  consternation  of  the  citizens  was 
intense,  and  the  historian  thus  estimates 
the  effect  of  the  sacrilege  on  the  reli- 
gious imagination  of  the  Athenians  :  — 

*  Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities  Education  Bill.  July,  1867.  — 
Evidence  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Perry,  p.  249. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Grotft,  in  a  conversation 
which  Mrs.  Grote  reports,  while  doing  full  justice  to 
Gibbon's  massive  learning,  his  conspicuous  impartial- 
ity and  his  other  historical  merits,  expresses  great  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  style. 
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It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to 
s\TTipathize  fully  with  the  feelings  of  a  religion 
not  his  own;  indeed  the  sentiment  with  which 
in  the  case  of  persons  of  different  creeds,  each 
regards  the  strong  emotions  growing  out  of 
causes  peculiar  to  the  other,  is  usually  one  of 
surprise  that  such  trifles  and  absurdities  can 
occasion  any  serious  distress  or  excitement. 
But  if  we  take  that  reasonable  pains,  which  is 
incumbent  on  those  who  study  the  history  of 
Greece,  to  realize  in  our  minds  the  religious 
and  political  associations  of  the  Athenians  — 
noted  in  ancient  times  for  their  superior  piety, 
as  well  as  for  their  accuracy  and  magnificence 
about  the  visible  monuments  embodying  that 
feeling,  we  shall  in  part  comprehend  the  in- 
tensity of  mingled  dismay,  terror,  and  wrath, 
which  beset  the  public  mind  on  the  morning 
after  this  nocturnal  sacrilege,  alike  unforeseen 
and  unparalleled.  Amidst  all  the  ruin  and 
impoverishment  which  had  been  inflicted  by 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Attica,  there  was  noth- 
ing which  was  so  profoundly  felt  or  so  long 
remembered  as  the  deliberate  burning  of  the 
statues  and  temples  of  the  Gods.  If  we  could 
imagine  the  excitement  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian 
town,  on  finding  that  all  the  images  of  the  Vir- 
gin had  been  defaced  during  the  same  night, 
we  should  hare  a  parallel,  though  a  very  inad- 
equate parallel,  to  what  was  now  felt  at  Athens 
—  where  religious  associations  and  persons 
were  far  more  intimately  allied  with  all  civil 
acts  and  with  all  the  proceedings  of  every-day 
life  —  where  too,  the  God  and  his  efficiency 
were  more  forcibly  localized,  as  well  as  identi- 
fied with  the  presence  and  keeping  of  the 
statue.  To  the  Athenians,  when  they  went 
forth  on  the  following  morning,  each  man 
seeing  the  divine  guardian  at  his  doorway 
dishonoured  and  defaced,  and  each  man  grad- 
ually coming  to  know  that  the  devastation  was 
general,  —  it  would  seem  that  the  town  had 
become  as  it  were  godless  —  that  the  streets, 
the  market-place,  the  porticos,  were  robbed  of 
their  divine  protectors;  and  what  was  worse 
still,  that  these  protectors,  having  been  grossly 
insulted,  carried  away  with  them  alienated 
sentiments,  wrathful  and  vindictive  instead  of 
tutelary  and  sympathizing.  It  was  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods  that  all  their  political  con- 
stitution as  well  as  the  blessings  of  civil  life 
depended;  insomuch  that  the  curses  of  the 
gods  were  habitually  invoked  as  sanction  and 
punishment  for  grave  offences,  political  as  well 
as  others:  an  extension  and  generalization  of 
the  feeling  still  attached  to  the  judicial  oath. 
This  was,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ath- 
ens, a  sincere  and  literal  conviction,  —  not 
simply  a  form  of  speech  to  be  pronounced  in 
prayers  and  public  harangues,  without  being 
ever  construed  r.s  a  reality  in  calculating  con- 
sequences and  determining  practical  measures. 
Accordingly  they  drew  from  the  mutilation  of 
the  Hermae  the  'inference,  not  less  natural 
than  terrifying,  that  heavy  public  misfortune 
was  impending  over  the  city,  and  that  the  po- 
litical   constitution    to  which  they  were  at- 


tached was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  sub- 
verted.* 

This  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of 
the  happiest  efforts  of  Grote's  historical 
imagination.  In  the  passage  we  are 
about  to  qaote,  we  shall  find  no  less 
eminently  displayed  the  soundness  of  his 
historical  judgment. 

The  severe  and  impartial  Thucydides 
in  his  account  of  the  disastrous  failure 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Syracuse 
treats  with  unwonted  tenderness  the 
failings  of  Nikias  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Nikias  was  an  amiable  and  an 
honest  man,  but  there  is  unfortunately  as 
little  doubt  that  the  disaster  at  Syracuse 
was  largely  due  to  his  incapacity.  In 
ordinary  times  and  under  circumstances 
of  less  urgent  responsibility  his  charac- 
ter would  have  redeemed  or  at  least 
veiled  his  incapacity  ;  but  not  even  his 
tragic  death  nor  the  dishonour  with  which 
the  Athenians  visited  his  memory  can 
excuse  the  historian  who  is  blind  to  his 
conspicuous  demerits.  It  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  Grote  that  he  had  the  good 
sense  and  the  courage  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  Thucydides. 

The  opinion  of  Thucydides  deserves  special 
notice  in  the  face  of  the  judgment  of  his  coun- 
trymen. While  he  says  not  a  word  about 
Demosthenes  beyond  the  fact  of  his  being  put 
to  death,  he  adds  in  reference  to  Nikias  a  few 
words  of  marked  sympathy  and  commendation. 
"  Such,  or  nearly  such  (he  says),  were  the  rea- 
sons why  Nikias  was  put  to  death;  though  he 
assuredly,  among  all  Greeks  of  my  time,  least 
deserved  to  come  to  so  extreme  a  pitch  of  ill- 
fortune,  considering  his  exact  performance  of 
established  duties  to  the  divinity." 

If  we  were  judging  Nikias  merely  as  a  pri- 
vate man,  and  setting  his  personal  conduct  in 
one  scale,  against  his  personal  suffering  in  the 
other,  the  remark  of  Thucydides  would  be  nat- 
ural and  intelligible.  .But  the  General  of  a 
great  expedition,  upon  whose  conduct  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  brave  men,  as  well  as  the  most 
momentous  interests  of  his  country,  depend, 
cannot  be  tried  by  any  such  standard.  His 
private  merit  becomes  a  secondary  point  in  the 
case,  as  compared  with  the  discharge  of  his 
responsible  public  duties,  by  which  he  must 
stand  or  fall. 

Tried  by  this  more  appropriate  standard, 
what  are  we , to  say  of  Nikias.''  We  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  if  his  personal  suffering 
could  possibly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
atonement,  or  set  in  an  equation  against  the 
mischief  brought  by  himself   on  his  army  and 

*  "History  of  Greece,"  vol.  v.  p.  147  (edition  in  8 
vols.). 
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is  country,  it  would  not  be  greater  than  his  j 

eserts.  .  .  .  Admitting  fully  both  the   good 

itentions  of  Nikias,  and  his  personal  bravery, 

isiug  even  into  heroism  during  the  last  few 

lays  in  Sicily  —  it  is  not  the  less  incontesta- 

)le,  that  first,  the  failure  of  the  enterprise,  — 

lext,  the  destruction  of  the  armament  —  is  to 

traced  distinctly  to  his  lamentable  misjudg- 

:ient.     Sometimes  petty  trifling  —  sometimes 

ipathy  and  inaction — sometimes  presumptuous 

leglect  —  sometimes  obstinate  blunders,  even 

to   urgent  and   obvious   necessities  —  one    or 

>ther^of  these,  his  sad  mental  defects,  will  be 

found   operative   at   every  step   whereby  this 

fated  armament  sinks   down  from  exuberant 

efficiency  into  the  last  depth  of  aggregate  ruin 

id  individual  misery.     His  improvidence  and 

Incapacity  stand  proctaimed,  not  merely  m  the 

larrative  of  the  historian,  but  even  in  his  own 

letter  to  the  Athenians,  and  in  his  own  speech- 

._  both  before   the   expedition  and  during  its 

:losing  misfortunes,  when  contrasted  with  the 

reality  of  his  proceedings.     The   man  whose 

lagrant  incompetency  could  bring  such  whole- 

ile  ruin  on  two  fine  armaments  entrusted  to 

lis  command,   upon  the   Athenian   maritime 

jmpire,  and  ultimately  upon   Athens   herself, 

mst  appear  on  the   tablets  of   history  under 

the  severest   condemnation,  even  though  his 

)ersonal  virtues  had  been  loftier  than  those  of 

rikias. 

And  yet  our  great  historian,  after  devoting 

vo  immortal  books  to  this  expedition  —  after 

;tting  forth  emphatically  both  the  glory  of  its 

lawn  and  the  wretchedness  of  its  close,  with  a 

^dramatic  genius  parallel  to  the  CEdipus  Tyran- 

ms  of  Sophokles  —  when  he  comes  to  recount 

the   melancholy  end  of  the  two  commanders, 

las  no  words  to  spare  for  Demosthenes  (far 

[the  abler  officer  of  the  two,  who  perished  by 

[no  fault  of  his  own),  but  reserves  his  flowers 

[to  strew  on  the  grave  of  Nikias,  the  author  of 

[the  whole  calamity.  —  "  What  a  pity!     Such  a 

respectable  and  religious  man!  "* 

We  have  said  that  grace  of  style  is  not 
|the  most  conspicuous  merit  of  Grote's 
Iwork  ;  but  there  is  a  straightforward 
simplicity  about  his  manner  of  writing, 
which  sustains  the  reader's  interest  and 
keeps  his  attention  alive.  The  passages 
quoted  above  are  no  unfavourable  speci- 
mens of  this  his  habitual  mode  of  work. 
Who  that  has  ever  read  them  can  forget 
the  manly  defence  of  Cleon,  the  vigor- 
ous criticism  of  the  popular  view  of  the 
Sophists,  the  noble  portrait  of  Socrates, 
and  the  matchless  disquisitions  on_  the 
growth  of  the  Athenian  constitution  ? 
Most  of  these  it  is  true,  are  points  which 
have  more  interest  for  the  critical  student 
than  for  the  general  reader  :  but  the  scale 
on  which  the  History  is  constructed 
makes  it  altogether  a  book  rather  for  stu- 

*  "  History  of  Greece,"  Vol.  v.  p.  306,  (edition  in  8 
vols.;. 


dents  and  scholars  than  for  a  wider  circle 
of  less  instructed  readers.  That  it  is  not 
however  incapable  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion and  even  stirring  the  imagination  of 
men  whose  ordinary  pursuits  and  interests 
are  widely  removed  from  scbohrship, 
the  following  passage  from  Mrs.  Grote's 
book  most  completely  shows  :  — 

Sir  WilHam  Gomm  served  for  some  time  in 
India,  and  indeed  had  been  commander  of  the 
forces  there.  Being  at  Simla,  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  Grote's  "  History  of 
Greece,"  having  got  hold  of  the  first  five  vol- 
umes. He  was  so  absorbed  in  the  book,  that 
he  made  copious  notes  upon  portions  of  it ; 
which  notes  I  have  since  had  the  privilege  of 
reading,  and  Mr.  Grote  also  looked  through 
them.  The  observations  and  comments  indi- 
cate an  attentive  following  of  the  author's  text, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  military  inci- 
dents, on  which  Sir  W.'s  remarks  are  pertinent 
and  even  instructive.  He  said  he  had  burned 
with  desire  to  go  and  view  the  site  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon  with  Grote's  book  in  his  hand. 
"  It  has  been  objected,"  I  observed,  "  by  critics, 
that  the  story  of  Marathon  was  too  coldly  nar- 
rated in  Grote." 

"  Not  at  all !  "  replied  the  veteran,  "  it  is 
excellently  told,  and  I  have  read  it  over  often 
with  delight." 

When  I  mentioned  my  conversation  with 
Sir  William  Gomm  to  Grote,  he  obviously  felt 
flattered  at  finding  he  had  stirred  up  so  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  old  soldier's  breast  by  his 
description  of  that  immortal  combat.  The 
author  and  his  admirer  met  more  than  once 
afterwards,  and  exchanged  conversation  with 
mutual  interest ;  "the  Greeks"  being  the  chief 
topic  of  course. —  p.  298. 

It  was  not  without  misgiving  that  the 
admirers  of  the  "  History  of  Greece " 
heard  that  its  author  was  about  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  philosophy  first  of 
Plato  and  secondly  of  Aristotle.  For  it 
was  not  known  then,  as  we  have  learnt 
since,  how  prominent  a  position  specu- 
lative literature  had  occupied  in  Grote's 
early  studies,  and  it  was  even  doubted 
whether  the  qualities  of  mind  which  he 
had  shown  in  his  previous  work  were  ex- 
actly those  which  would  qualify  him  as 
a  successful  expositor  and  critic  of  Plato. 
Still  the  chapters  on  the  Sophists  and  on 
Socrates  in  the  History  and  a  pamphlet 
which  had  been  published  on  the  cosmog- 
ony of  the  Timaeus  of  Plato  sufficed  to 
show  that  Grote  would  bring  his  habit- 
ual soundness  of  judgment  and  his  un- 
rivalled industry  and  learning  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  a  subject,  which  had  been 
rather  forced  upon  him  as  a  branch  of 
his  main  purpose,  than  chosen  by  him  as 
one  to  which  his  powers  were  specially 
adapted.     When  the  second  part  of  the 
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"  Trilogy,"  the  work  on  Plato,  was  pub- 
lished, it  was  found  that  these  anticipa- 
tions were  realized.  Regarded  as  the 
work  of  a  professed  historian,  as  an  ex- 
cursus or  supplement  to  his  main  treatise, 
the  "  Plato "  is  a  remarkable  soiccess, 
but  it  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  almost 
unqualified  admiration  which  every  can- 
did student  will  yield  to  the  History  it- 
self. The  style  is  distinctly  inferior  — 
less  finished,  more  involved  and  diffuse, 
resembhng  more  the  outpouring  of  a 
w'ell-filled  note  book  than  the  harmon- 
ized issue  of  sustained  reflection.  Of 
Plato's  thoughts  and  teachings  we  have 
an  adequate  picture,  and  many  criticisms, 
all  acute,  some  profound,  of  his  distinc- 
tive doctrines  ;  but  of  the  man  himself, 
his  etherial  charm,  his  exquisite  grace, 
his  subtle  humour,  his  distinc  ion,  his 
urbanity,  scarcely  a  trace  ;  all  has  van- 
ished in  the  crucible  of  a  destructive  an- 
alysis. It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  in- 
evitable ;  but  Professor  Jowett  has  shown 
in  his  masterly  and  exquisite  introduc- 
tions to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  translat- 
ed by  him,  that  it  is  not  so  :  and  though 
his  graceful  deference  to  his  "father 
Parmenides  "  withholds  him  from  direct 
criticism  of  Grote's  work,  his  own  more 
finished  performance  is  an  indirect  crit- 
icism which  is  all  the  more  telling  be- 
cause it  is  unintentional.  The  fact  is 
that  though  Grote's  studies  lay  at  one 
time  in  the  direction  of  poetry  and  im- 
aginative literature,  yet  the  aesthetic  side 
of  his  mind  was  the  side  which  if  not  the 
least  cultivated  at  any  rate  bore  the  least 
fruit ;  and  to  the  critic  of  Plato,  the 
aesthetical  faculty  is  that  which,  next  to 
a  sound  judgment,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  indispensable.  Moreover  Grote 
had  early  adopted  the  tenets  of  a  some- 
what narrow  philosophy,  and  he  never 
entirely  shook  himself  free  from  the 
trammels  of  pure  Benthamism,  a  philos- 
ophy which  however  adequate  within  its 
legitimate  sphere,  is  scarcely  coexten- 
sive with  the  whole  of  human  life.  That 
Mill,  the  stern  and  passionate  advocate 
of  morality  at  all  costs,  should  consider 
his  friend's  criticism  on  the  "  Republic  " 
as  the  most  striking  part  of  the  whole 
work  fills  us,  we  confess,  with  astonish- 
ment ;  it  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  the  main  Thesis  "  (of  the  "  Republic  ") 
the  inadequacy  of  Grote's  criticism  and 
the  insufficiency  of  his  views,  are  most 
clearly  manifest.  "  What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul,"  is    the  burden  of 


Plato's  teaching ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  an  adequate  answer  to  say, 
as  Grote  substaniia  ly  does,  that  if  he  re- 
deem his  soul  a  man  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  inherit  the  world  as  well  and  that 
the  expected  inheritance  is  an  indispens- 
able motive  to  the  sacrifice. 

Still,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  "  Pla- 
to "  is  a  great  and  notable  work,  and  a 
worthy  sequel  to  the  "History  of 
Greece,"  The  same  qualities  are  mani- 
fested in  both, —  sober  and  acute  judg- 
ment, massive  and  profound  learning, 
sound  common  sense  and  transparent 
honesty,  though,  as  we  have  said,  these 
furnish  a  less  adequate  equipment  for 
the  critic  of  philosophy  than  for  the  gen- 
eral historian.  We  can  only  permit  our- 
selves space  for  a  single  extract  —  not 
so  much  a  brick  from  a  house,  as  a  stone 
from  a  quarry,  for  the  work  is  rather  a 
collection  of  materials  than  a  finished 
building.  Grote  is  analyzing  the  Greek 
conception  of  N6//of  :  — 

This  aggregate  of  beliefs  and  predispositions 
to  believe,  ethical,  religious,  aesthetical,  social, 
respecting  what  is  true  or  false,  probable  or 
improbable,  just  or  unjust,  holy  or  unholy, 
honourable  or  base,  respectable  or  contemptible, 
pure  or  impure,  beautiful  or  ugly,  decent  or 
indecent,  obligatory  to  do  or  obligatory  to 
avoid,  respecting  the  status  and  relations  of 
each  individual  in  the  society,  respecting  even 
the  admissible  fashions  of  amusement  and 
recreation  —  this  is  an  established  fact  and 
condition  of  things,  the  real  origin  of  which  is 
for  the  most  part  unknown,  but  which  each 
new  member  of  the  society  is  born  to  and  finds 
subsisting.  It  is  transmitted  by  tradition  from 
parents  to  children,  and  is  imbibed  by  the  lat- 
ter almost  unconsciously  from  what  they  see 
and  hear  around,  without  any  special  season  of 
teaching,  or  special  persons  to  teach.  It  be- 
comes a  part  of  each  person's  nature  —  a  stand- 
ing habit  of  mind,  or  fixed  set  of  mental  tenden- 
cies, according  to  which,  particular  experience 
is  interpreted  and  particular  persons  appreci- 
ated. It  is  not  set  forth  in  systematic  procla- 
mations, nor  impugned,  nor  defended :  it  is 
enforced  by  a  sanction  of  its  own,  the- same 
real  sanction  or  force,  in  all  countries,  by  fear 
of  displeasure  from  the  Gods,  and  by  certainty 
of  evil  from  neighbours  and  fellow  citizens. 
The  community  hate,  despise,  or  deride,  any 
individual  member  who  proclaims  his  dissent 
from  their  social  creed,  or  even  openly  calls  it 
in  question.  Their  hatred  manifests  itself  in 
different  ways,  at  different  times  and  occasions, 
sometimes  by  burning  or  excommunication, 
sometimes  by  banishment  or  interdiction  from 
fire  and  water  ;  at  the  very  least,  by  exclusion 
from  that  amount  of  forbearance,  goodwill,  and 
estimation  without  which  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  insupportable  :  for  society, 
though  its  power  to  make  an  individual  happy 
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is  but  limited,  has  complete  power,  easily  ex- 
ercised, to  make  him  miserable.  The  orthodox 
public  do  not  recognize  in  any  individual  citi- 
zen a  right  to  scrutinize  their  creed,  and  to 
reject  it  if  not  approved  by  his  own  rational 
judgment.  They  expect  that  he  will  embrace 
It  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  by  the  mere 
force  of  authority  and  contagion  as  they  have 
adopted  it  themselves  :  as  they  have  adopted 
also  the  current  language,  weights,  measures, 
divisions  of  time,  &c.  If  he  dissents,  he  is 
guilty  of  an  offence  described  in  the  terms  of 
the  indictment  against  Sokrates.  "  Sokrates 
commits  crime,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Gods,  in  whom  the  city  believes, 
but  introduces  new  religious  beliefs,'*  &c. 
•'  Nomos  (Law  and  Custom),  King  of  all  "  (to 
borrow  the  phrase  which  Herodotus  cites  from 
Pindar),  exercises  plenary  power,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  over  individual  minds; 
moulding  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect, 
according  to  the  local  type  —  determining  the 
sentiments,  the  belief  and  the  predisposition  in 
regard  to  new  matters  tendered  for  belief,  of 
every  one — fashioning  thought,  speech,  and 
points  of  view,  no  less  than  action  —  and  reign- 
ing under  the  appearance  of  habitual,  self- 
suggested  tendencies.  Plato,  when  he  assumes 
the  function  of  Constructor,  establishes  special 
officers  for  enforcing  in  detail  the  authority  of 
King  Nomos  in  his  Platonic  variety.  But  even 
when  no  such  special  officers  ^  exist,  we  find 
Plato  himself  describing  forcibly  (in  the  speech 
assigned  to  Protagoras),  the  working  of  that 
spontaneous,  ever-present  police,  by  whom  the 
authority  of  King  Nomos  is  enforced  in  detail, 
a  police  not  the  less  omnipotent,  because  they 
wear  no  uniform,  and  carry  no  recognized 
title.* 

Of  the  "  Aristotle "  we  have  neither 
space  nor  inclination  to  speak  at  length  ; 
it  is  a  fragment,  a  torso,  and  from  the 
broken  outlines  that  remain  we  can  but 
faintly  conjecture  what  the  finished  work 
would  have  been.  It  is  matter  for  sin- 
cere regret  that  Grote  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  devote  his  attention  to 
Plato  before  he  began  to  work  on  Aris- 
totle, for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  turn  of  his  mind  would  have  ren- 
dered him  a  better  critic  of  Aristotle 
than  he  could  ever  have  been  of  Plato. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  perhaps, 
that  having  reached  Aristotle  he  spent 
his  energies  on  the  somewhat  unprofit- 
able technicalities  of  the  later  treatises 
of  the  '''-  Organon,"  and  postponed,  till  it 
was  too  late,  the  consideration  of  those 
ethical  and  political  treatises,  whereon 
rare  political  experience  and  his  un- 
rivaled knowledge  of  Greek  life  would 
have  entitled  him  to  speak  with  the 
authority     of    a    master.     But    it    was 

♦  "Piato,"  vol.i.  p.  249. 


not  to  be.  The  "  Ethics  "  and  "  Politics," 
those  matchless  works  whose  wisdom  is 
never  exhausted,  have  missed  a  commen- 
tator whose  like  we  shall  long  seek  in 
vain. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  England  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  that,  outside  her  academical 
ranks,  and  independently  of  her  profes- 
sional teachers,  there  have  always  been 
found  a  few  men  in  every  generation, 
able  and  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
mature  study  and  research  unsupported 
by  endowment  and  unstimulated  by  the- 
hope  of  gain.  We  may  look  in  vain  in 
England  for  the  all-pervading  activity  in 
every  department  of  thought  which  marks 
the  Universities  of  Germany,  for  the  au- 
gust but  exclusive  Acadamy  which  rules 
the  literature  of  France.  But  neither 
France  nor  Germany  can  show  a  parallel 
to  the  Grotes,  the  Mills,  the  Darwins, 
the  Spencers  —  to  that  academy  without 
restrictions,  to  that  university  without 
endowments,  which  rules  the  thoughts 
and  moulds  the  destinies  of  England. 


From  The  Graphia 
INNOCENT: 

A  TALE  OF   MODERN   LIFE. 

by  mrs.   oliphant,   author  of  "  salem  chapbl,'* 
"the  minister's  wife,"  "squire  arden,"  etc. 


CHAHTER   XXXIV. 
A   BEREAVED    HUSBAND. 

I  WILL  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
state  of  the  house  out  of  which  Innocent 
had  fled  —  the  dismal  excitement  of  all 
the  attendants,  the  sudden  turning  of 
night  into  day,  the  whole  household 
called  up  to  help  where  no  help  was  pos- 
sible, and  the  miserable  haste  with  which 
the  two  men,  of  whose  lives  Amanda  was 
the  centre  and  the  chief  influence,  came 
to  the  room  in  which  she  lay  beyond 
their  reach.  Batty,  roused  from  his 
sleep,  stupid  with  the  sudden  summons 
and  with  the  habitual  brandy  and  water 
which  had  preceded  it,  stumbled  into  the 
room,  distraught,  but  incapable  of  under- 
standing what  had  befallen  him  ;  while 
Frederick,  stunned  by  the  sudden  shock, 
came  in  from  the  room  where  he  had 
been  dozing  over  a  novel,  and  pretending 
to  write  letters,  scarcely  more  capable  of 
realizing  the  event  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  life  than  was  his  father-in-law.  It 
was  only  when  the  doctor  came,  that  any 
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one  of  the  party  actually  believed  in  the 
Death  which  had  thus  come  like  a  thief 
in  the  night.  After  he  had  made  his  dis- 
mal examination  he  told  them  that  the  sad 
event  was  what  he  had  always  expected 
and  foretold.  "  I  have  warned  you  again 
and  again,  Mr.  Batty,"  he  said,  "  that  in 
your  daughter's  state  of  health  any  sud- 
den excitement  might  carry  her  off  in  a 
moment."  There  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  or  any  one.  The  often-repeated 
passion  had  recurred  once  too  often,  and 
the  long-foreseen  end  had  come  unawares, 
as  everybody  had  known  it  would  come. 
That  was  all.  There  was  no  reason  for 
doubt  or  inquiry,  much  less  suspicion. 
The  glass  which  had  fallen  from  the  dead 
hand  had  been  taken  away,  the  black 
stain  on  the  coverlid  concealed  by  a 
shawl,  which  Aunty  in  natural  tidiness 
had  thrown  over  it.  Poor  Batty,  hoarse- 
ly sobbing,  calling  upon  his  child,  was 
led  back  to  his  room,  and  with  more 
brandy  and  water  was  made  to  go  to  bed, 
and  soon  slept  heavily,  forgetting  for  an 
hour  or  two  what  had  befallen  him. 
With  Frederick  the  effect  was  different. 
He  could  not  rest,  nor  seek  to  forget  in 
sleep  the  sudden  change  which  had  come 
upon  his  life.  He  went  out  into  the 
garden,  in  the  broad,  unchanged  moon- 
light, out  of  the  sight  of  all  the  dismal 
bustle,  the  arrangements  of  the  death- 
chamber,  the  last  cares  which  poor 
Aunty,  weeping,  was  giving  to  the  dead. 
The  Dead  !  Was  that  his  wife  ?  Aman- 
da !  She  whom  he  had  wooed  and  wor- 
shipped ;  who  had  given  him  rapture, 
misery,  disgust,  all  mingled  together ; 
who  had  been  the  one  prize  he  had  won 
in  his  life,  and  the  one  great  blight  which 
had  fallen  upon  that  Hfe  ?  Was  it  she 
who  was  now  called  by  that  dismal  title  ? 
who  lay  there  now,  rigid  and  silent,  tak- 
ing no  note  of  what  was  done  about  her, 
finding  no  fault  ?  Frederick  stood  in  the 
moonlight,  and  looked  up  at  her  window 
with  a  sense  of  unreality,  impossibility, 
which  could  not  be  put  into  words  ;  but  a 
few  hours  before  he  had  been  there,  with 
his  little  cousin,  glad  to  escape  from 
the  surroundings  he  hated,  from  Batty's 
odious  companionship,  from  Amanda's 
termagant  fits.  He  had  felt  it  a  halcyon 
moment,  a  little  gentle  oasis  which  re- 
freshed him  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
which  by  his  own  folly  his  life  had  be- 
come. And  now  —  good  heavens,  was  it 
true  ?  in  a  moment  this  desert  was  past, 
the  consequence  of  his  folly  over,  his  life 
his   own  again   to   do  something  better 


witJi  it.  The  world  and  the  garden,  and 
the  broad  lines  of  the  moonlight,  seemed 
to  turn  round  with  him  as  he  stood  and 
gazed  at  the  house  and  tried  to  under- 
stand what  bad  come  upon  him. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  this 
should  have  been  the  first  sensation 
which  roused  him  out  of  the  dull  and  stu- 
pefying pain  of  the  shock  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Frederick  was  not  a  man  of  high 
mould  to  begin  with,  but  he  was  proud 
and  sensitive  to  all  that  went  against  his 
self-love,  his  sense  of  importance,  his 
consciousness  of  personal  and  family  su- 
periority—  and  he  had  the  tastes  of  an 
educated  man,  and  clung  to  the  graces 
and  refinements  of  life,  except  at  those 
moments  which  no  one  knew  of,  when  he 
preferred  pleasure,  so-called,  to  every- 
thing, moments  of  indulgence  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  revealed  and  visi- 
ble existence.  He  had  been  wounded  in 
the  very  points  at  which  he  was  most 
susceptible,  by  Amanda  and  her  belong- 
ings. She,  herself,  had  been  an  offence 
to  him  even  in  the  first  moments  of  his 
passion,  and,  as  his  passion  waned  and 
disappeared  altogether,  what  had  he 
not  been  compelled  to  bear  ?  He  had 
brouglit  it  upon  himself,  he  was  aware, 
and  he  had  believed  that  he  would  have 
to  bear  it  all  his  life,  or  most  of  his  life. 
And  now,  in  a  moment,  he  was  free! 
But  Frederick  was  not  unnatural  in  ex- 
ultation over  his  deliverance.  The  shock 
of  seeing  her  lying  dead  upon  that  bed, 
the  strange  pitiful  remorseful  sense  which 
every  nature,  not  wholly  deadened,  feels 
at  sight  of  that  sudden  blow  which  has 
spared  him  and  struck  another — that 
sudden  deprivation  of  the  "  sweet  light," 
the  air,  the  movement  of  existence  which 
we  still  enjoy,  but  which  the  other  has 
lost  —  affected  him  with  that  subduing 
solemnity  of  feeling  which  often  does 
duty  for  grief.  How  could  any  imagina- 
tion follow  Amanda  into  the  realms  of 
spiritual  existence  ?  Her  life  had  been 
all  physical  —  of  the  flesh,  not  of  the 
spirit ;  there  had  been  nothing  about  her 
which  could  lead  even  her  lover,  in  the 
days  when  he  was  her  lover,  to  think  of 
her  otherwise  than  as  a  beautiful  devel- 
opment of  physical  life,  a  creature  all 
made  of  lovely  flesh  and  blood,  with  fas- 
cinations which  began  and  ended  in  sat- 
iny gloss  and  dazzling  colour,  in  round- 
ness and  brightness,  and  softness  and 
warmth.  What  could  he  think  of  her 
now?  She  had  gone,  and  had  left  be- 
hind all  the  qualities  by  which  he  knew 
her.     Her  voice  was  silent,  that  one  gift 
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she  possessed  by  which  she  could  call  i  remediable.  Frederick's  loss  was  not  ir- 
forth  any  emotion  that  was  not  of  the  |  remediable.  But  he  was  sorry,  very 
senses  ;  with  it  she  could  rouse  a  man  to  :  sorry  for  her;  the  tears  came  into  his 
fierce  rage,  to  wild  impatience,  to  hatred  ^  eyes  as  he  thought  of  the  grave,  and  the 
and  murderous  impulses  ;  but  that  was  |  silence,  for  Amanda.  Poor  Amanda ! 
silent,  and  her  beauty  was  turned  into  |  so  fond  of  sound,  and  bustle,  and  mo- 
tion ;  so  confident  in  her  own  beauty  ; 
so    bent    upon    gratification — all    taken 


marble,  a  solemn  thing  that  chilled  and 
froze  the  beholder.  What  else  was  there 
of  her  that  her  husband  could  think  of, 
could  follow  with  his  thoughts  ?  Her 
soul  —  what  was  it?  Frederick  had 
never  cared  to  know.  He  had  never  per- 
ceived its  presence  in  any  secret  moment. 
But  he  was  not  impious,  nor  a  speculat- 
ist  of  any'  kind  ;  he  indulged  in  no  ques- 
tions which  the  most  orthodox  theologian 
could  have  thought  dangerous.  He  tried 
even  to  think  piously  of  his  Amanda  as 
passed  into  another,  he  hoped  a  better, 
world  ;  but  he  stood  bewildered  and  sad- 
dened on  that  threshold,  not  knowing 
how  to  shape  these  thoughts,  nor  what 
to  make  of  the  possibility  of  spiritual 
non-bodily  existence  for  her.  He  could 
not  follow  her  in  idea  to  any  judgment, 
to  any  heaven.  He  stood  dully  sad  be- 
fore the  dim  portals  within  which  she 
had  passed,  with  a  heavy  aching  in  his 
heart,  a  blank  and  wondering  sense  of 
something  broken  off.  He  was  not  with- 
out feeling  ;  he  could  not  have  gone  to 
bed  and  slept  stupefied  as  did  the  father 
who  had  lost  the  only  thing  he  loved.  A 
natural  awe,  a  natural  pang,  were  in  Fred- 
erick's mind  ;  he  felt  the  life  run  so 
warm  in  his  own  veins,  and  she  was  dead 
and  ended.  Poor  Amanda  !  he  was  more 
sorry  for  her  than  he  was  for  himself. 
The  anguish  of  love  is  more  selfish  ;  it  is 
its  own  personal  loss,  the  misery  of  the 
void  in  which  it  has  to  live  alone,  which 
wrings  the  heart.  But  Frederick,  for 
once,  felt  little  for  himself.  To  himself 
the  change  was  not  heart  breaking  ;  he 
was  free  from  much  that  had  threatened 
to  make  his  life  a  failure  ;  but  for  once 
his  mind  departed  from  selfish  consider- 
ations. He  was  sorry  for  her.  Poor 
Amanda  !  who  had  lost  all  she  cared  for, 
all  she  knew. 

This  is  not  a  bitter  kind  of  grief,  but 
so  far  as  it  went  it  was  a  true  feeling. 
He  had  more  sympathy  with  his  wife  in 
that  moment  than  he  had  had  throughout 
all  their  life  together.  Poor  Amanda  !  it 
might  be  that  he  had  gained,  but  she  had 
lost.  I  need  not  say  what  a  different, 
far  different,  sentiment  this  was,  from 
that  which  feels  with  an  inevitable  ele- 
vation of  anguish  that  she,  who  is  gone, 
has  gained  everything  and  that  it  is  the 
survivor  whose  loss   is  unspeakable,  ir- 


away  from  her  at  a  stroke.  He  looked 
up  at  her  window  through  his  tears  ;  the 
flickering  lights  had  been  put  out,  the 
movement  stilled  ;  no  more  shadows  flit- 
ted across  the  white  blinds  ;  the  windows 
were  open,  the  place  was  quiet,  one  small 
taper  left  burning  —  the  room  given  over 
to  the  silence  of  death.  And  all  this  in  a 
few  hours  !  It  was  then  the  middle  of  the 
night,  three  or  four  o'clock  ;  he  had  been 
wandering  there  a  long  time,  full  of  many 
thoughts.  When  he  saw  that  all  was  still, 
he  went  back  softly  to  the  house.  He 
had  nowhere  to  go  but  to  the  little  par- 
lour in  which  he  had  been  writing,  where 
he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  to  get  a  few 
hours'  rest  ;  and  then  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  to  think  of  Innocent. 
Where  was  she .?  how  had  she  disap- 
peared out  of  that  scene  of  consternation 
and  distress  ?  Frederick  was  cold  and 
weary ;  he  had  wrapped  a  railway  rug 
round  him,  and  he  could  not  now  disturb 
himself  and  the  house  to  inquire  after 
his  cousin.  She  must  have  gone  to  bed 
before  it  happened,  he  said  to  himself. 
He  had  not  seen  her,  or  heard  her  re- 
ferred to,  and  doubtless  it  had  been 
thought  unnecessary  to  call  her  when  the 
others  were  called.  No  doubt  she  was 
safe  in  bed,  unconscious  of  all  that  had 
happened,  and  he  would  see  her  next 
morning.  Thus  Frederick  assured  him- 
self ere  he  fell  into  a  dreary  comfortless 
doze  on  the  sofa.  Nothing  could  have 
happened  to  Innocent ;  she  was  safe  and 
asleep,  no  doubt,  poor  child,  slumbering 
unconsciously  through  all  these  sorrows. 
It  was  not  till  late  next  morning  that 
he  found  out  how  it  really  was.  Neither 
Aunty  nor  anyone  else  entertained  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  Innocent  had 
anything  to  do  with  Mrs.  Frederick's 
death.  She  had  disappeared,  and  no 
one  thought  of  her  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment.  The  very  maid  who  had 
seen  her  leave  the  house  had  not  identi- 
fied the  figure  which  had  appeared  and 
disappeared  so  suddenly  in  the  moon- 
light. She  thought  first  it  was  a  ghost, 
and  then  that  it  was  some'  one  who  had 
been  passing  and  had  been  tempted  to 
look  in  at  the  open  door.  In  the  spent 
excitement  of  the  closed-up  house  next 
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day  —  it  was  Sunday,  most  terrible  of  all 
days  in  the  house  of  death  —  when  the 
household,  shut  up,  in  the  first  darkness, 
had  to  realize  the  great  change  that  had 
happened,  and  the  two  men,  who  had 
been  arbitrarily  drawn  together  by  Aman- 
da were  thrown  upon  each  other  for  so- 
ciety in  the  darkened  rooms,  at  the  mel- 
ancholy meals,  with  no  bond  whatever 
between  them  —  Frederick  asked,  with  a 
kind  of  longing  for  his  cousin,  "  Is  Miss 
Vane  still  in  her  room  ?  Is  she  ill  ?  "  he 
asked  of  the  maid  who  attended  at  the 
luncheon  which  poor  Batty  swallowed  by 
habit,  moaning  between  every  mouthful. 

"  Miss  Vane,  sir  ?  oh,  the  young  lady. 
She  went  away  last  night  when  —  when 
it  happened,"  answered  the  maid. 

"  Went  away  last  night  ?  Where  has 
she  gone  ?  "  cried  Frederick,  in  dismay. 

"  That  none  on  us  knows.  She  went 
straight  away  out  of  the  house,  sir,  the 
next  moment  after  —  it  happened,"  said 
the  maid.  "  She  was  frightened,  I  sup- 
pose, poor  young  lady.  She  took  the 
way  to  the  Minster,  up  the  street.  It 
was  me  that  saw  her.  I  didn't  say  noth- 
ing till  this  morning,  for  I  thought  it  was 
a  ghost." 

"  A  ghost !  My  poor  Innocent !  "  said 
Frederick.  "  Did  she  say  nothing  ? 
Good  heavens  !  where  can  the  poor  child 
have  gone  ?  " 

He  started  up  in  real  distress,  and  got 
his  hat. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  said  Batty. 
*'  You  are  not  going  out  of  my  house  this 
day,  and  my  girl  lying  dead.  My  girl  !  — 
my  pretty  'Manda  !  —  none  of  them  were 
fit  to  tie  her  shoes.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord  ! 
to  think  an  old  hulk  like  me  should  last 
and  my  girl  be  gone  !  You  don't  step 
out  of  my  house,  mind  you,  Eastwood  — 
not  a  step  —  to  show  how  little  you  cared 
for  my  girl,  if  I  have  to  hold  you  with  my 
hands." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  show  anything 
but  the  fullest  respect  for  Amanda,"  said 
Frederick  ;  "poor  girl,  she  shall  have  no 
slight  from  me  ;  but  I  must  look  after 
my  little  cousin.  Miss  Vane  trusted  her 
to  me.     My  mother  will  be  anxious " 

"  D Miss  Vane,"  said  poor  Batty, 

"  d every  one  that  comes  in  the  way 

of  what's  owed  to  my  poor  girl,  my  pretty 
darling.  Oh,  my  'Manda,  my  'Manda  ! 
How  shall  I  live  when  she's  gone  ?  Look 
you  here,  Frederick  Eastwood,  I  know 
most  of  your  goings  on.  I  know  about 
that  cousin.  You  shan't  step  out  of  here, 
not  to  go  after  another  woman,  and  the 
breath  scarce  out  of  my  poor  girl." 


"  I  must  know  where  Innocent  has 
gone,"  cried  Frederick,  chafing  at  this 
restriction,  yet  moved  by  so  much  natural 
emotion  as  to  hesitate  before  wounding 
the  feelings  of  Amanda's  father.  "  I 
have  little  wish  to  go  out,  Heaven  knows  ; 
but  the  poor  child " 

"  I  will  find  out  about  the  child,"  said 
Batty ;  and  Frederick  did  not  escape  till 
the  night  had  come  again,  and  he  could 
steal  out  in  the  darkness  to  supplement 
the  information  which  Batty's  groom 
managed  to  collect.  Innocent  had  been 
seen  by  various  people  in  her  flight.  She 
had  been  watched  to  the  shadow  of  the 
Minster,  and  then  to  the  railway,  where 
nobody  had  seen  her  go  into  the  train, 
but  which  was  certainly  the  last  spot 
where  she  had  been.  Frederick  was  dis- 
composed by  this  incident,  more  perhaps 
than  became  a  man  whose  wife  had  died 
the  day  before.  He  could  not  leave  the 
house  in  which  Amanda  lay  dead  to  fol- 
low Innocent ;  but  in  his  mind  he  thought 
a  great  deal  more  of  her  than  of  his  wife 
on  the  second  night  of  his  bereavement. 
Where  was  she  —  poor,  innocent,  simple- 
hearted  child  ?  He  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  High  Lodge,  hoping  she  might  be 
there.  He  felt  himself  responsible  for 
her  to  his  mother,  to  Miss  Vane,  to  all 
who  knew  him.  As  it  was  Sunday,  how- 
ever, he  had  no  means  —  either  i3y  post 
or  telegraph  —  to  communicate  with  his 
mother.  He  had  to  wait  till  morning,' 
with  burning  impatience  in  his  mind. 
Poor  Innocent !  how  his  heart  warmed 
to  the  little,  harmless,  tender  thing,  who 
had  nestled  to  him  Hke  a  child,  who  had 
always  trusted  him,  clung  to  him,  believed 
in  him.  Nothing  had  ever  shaken  her 
faith.  Even  his  marriage,  which  had 
detached  many  of  his  friends  from  him, 
had  not  detached  her.  She  had  believed 
in  him  whatever  happened.  I  have  said 
that  Frederick  had  always  been  kind  to 
Innocent.  It  had  not  indeed  always  been 
from  the  most  elevated  of  motives  ;  her 
supposed  love  for  him  had  pleased  his 
vanity,  and  he  had  indulged  himself  by 
accepting  her  devotion  without  any 
thought  of  those  consequences  to  her 
which  his  mother  feared  ;  he  had,  indeed, 
believed  as  firmly  as  his  mother  and  her 
maids  did,  that  Innocent  was  "  in  love  " 
with  him  —  and  instead  of  honourably 
endeavouring  to  make  an  end  of  that 
supposititious  and  most  foolish  passion 
he  had  "encouraged"  Innocent,  and 
solaced  himself  by  her  childish  love. 
But  through  all  this  vanity  and  self-com- 
placency  there    had    been   a   thread    of 


very  best  thing  in  Frederick,  during  that 
feverish  period  of  his  life  which  had  now 
suddenly  come  to  an  end.  He  had  al- 
ways been  "fond  of"  his  little  cousin. 
Now  this  tender  natural  affection  came 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Real  anxiety 
possessed  him  —  painful  questionings  and 
suspicions.  Where  had  she  fled  to  in 
her  terror  ?  She  was  not  like  other  peo- 
ple, understanding  how  to  manage  for 
herself,  to  tell  her  story,  and  make  her 
own  arrangements.  And  then  there  was 
the  strange  alarming  fact  that  though  she 
had  been  seen  to  enter  the  railway  sta- 
tion she  had  not  gone  away,  so  the 
officials  swore,  by  any  train,  and  yet  had 
disappeared  utterly,  leaving  no  trace.  It 
seemed  natural  enough  to  Frederick  that 
she  should  have  fled  in  terror  at  thus 
finding  herself  face  to  face  with  death. 
Neither  Aunty,  nor  the  maids  had  as  yet 
sufficiently  shaped  their  recollections  to 
give  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  the  moment 
at  which  poor  Amanda  died,  and  no  one 
knew  how  deeply  Innocent  was  involved 
in  that  terrible  moment.  But  yet  no  one 
wondered  that  she  had  "run  away," 
partly  because  the  excitement  of  the 
great  event  itself  still  possessed  the 
house,  and  partly  because  the  girl's 
abstracted  visionary  look  impressed  upon 
all  vulgar  spectators  a  belief  that  "  she 
was  not  all  there,"  as  the  maids  said. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  a  little  "weak," 
even  at  the  High"  Lodge,  where  her  piety 
had  procured  for  her  a  kind  of  worship. 
That  she  should  be  driven  wild  by  fright 
and  should  fly  out  of  the  house  seemed 
no  wonder  to  any  one.  Frederick  lay 
awake  all  night  thinking  of  her  ;  he  could 
not  turn  his  thoughts  to  any  other  subject. 
How  soon  the  mind  gets  accustomed  to 
either  gain    or    loss   when    it    is  final ! 

i^Mpwenty-four  hours  before,  his  brain  had 
^Been  giddy  with  the  awful  thought  that 
^iVmanda  was  dead,  that  the  bonds  of  his 
life  were  broken,  and  that  she  who  had 
en  his   closest  companion,  the  woman 
had  loved  and  loathed,  had  suddenly 
d    mysteriously    departed    from    him, 
thout  notice  or  warning,  into  the  un- 
en.     The  shock  of  this  sudden  inter- 
ption  to  his  life  had  for  the  moment 
isturbed  the  balance  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 
that  terrible  region  of  mystery  between 
e  seen  and   the   unseen,  between  life 
d  death,  he  had  stood  tottering,  won- 
ring,  bewildered  —  for  a  moment.    Now, 
after  twenty-four  hours,  Amanda's  death 
was  an  old,  well-known  tale,  a  thing  that 
had  been  for  ages  ;  it  was  herself  who 
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began  to  look  like  a  shadow,  a  dream. 
Had  she  really  been  his  wife,  his  fate,  the 
centre  of  his  life,  colouring  it  wholly,  and 
turning  it  to  channels  other  than  those 
of  nature  ?  Already  this  began  to  seem 
half  incredible  to  Frederick — already  he 
felt  that  his  presence  in  Batty's  house 
was  unnatural ;  that  he  was  a  stranger 
altogether  detached  from  it  and  its  disa- 
greeable associations,  waiting  only  for  a 
point  of  duty,  free  from  it  henceforward 
for  ever.  He  was  there  "  on  business  " 
only,  as  any  other  stranger  might  be. 
And  his  whole  mind  was  nov/  occupied 
by  the  newer,  more  hopeful  mystery,  the 
fate  of  his  cousin.  Poor  little  Innocent ! 
how  sweet  she  had  always  been  to  him, 
how  soothing  in  her  truth  and  faith. 
Perhaps  in  the  halcyon  time  to  come, 
free  of  all  the  bonds  which  his  folly  had 
woven  round  him,  might  he  not  reward 
Innocent  for  her  love  ?  If  he  could  only 
be  sure  she  was  safe  —  if  he  but  knew 
where  she  was  ! 

Early  on  the  Monday  morning  he 
rushed  to  the  telegraph-office  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  mother,  and  ascertain  if 
she  had  gone  home.  How  he  chafed  at 
his  bondage  here,  and  that  he  could  not 
go  to  satisfy  himself,  to  secure  the  poor 
child's  safety  !  No  one,  however,  who 
saw  Frederick  with  bis  melancholy  aspect 
passing  along  the  street  had  any  suspi- 
cion that  Amanda's  memory  was  treated 
with  less  "  respect  "  than  that  of  the  most 
exemplary  of  wives.  The  villp,ge  was  full 
of  the  sad  story,  and  people  looked  at 
him  curiously  as  he  passed.  Poor  fellow, 
how  he  seemed  to  feel  it !  and  no  doubt 
she  was  very  pretty,  and  men  thought  so 
much  of  beauty,  Frederick's  solemn 
aspect  gained  him  the  sympathy  of  all 
the  villagers.  They  spoke  more  tenderly 
of  Batty's  daughter  when  they  saw  the 
bereaved  husband.  No  doubt  it  had 
been  a  love  match  on  his  side  at  least, 
and  whatever  her  faults  might  have  been 
it  was  dreadful  to  be  taken  so  young  and 
so  sudden  !  Thus  Sterborne  murmured 
sympathetically  as  Frederick  went  to 
send  off  his  telegram,  with  very  little 
thought  of  his  wife,  and  a  burning  impa- 
tience to  escape  from  all  her  belongings, 
in  his  heart. 

He  went  to  the  railway  before  he  went 
back,  to  ask  if  any  further  information 
about  Innocent  had  been  obtained.  The 
early  train  from  town  had  just  arrived, 
and  to  his  astonishment  he  was  met  by 
his  mother,  looking  very  pale,  anxious, 
and  almost  frightened,  if  that  could  be. 
"Mother,  this  is  kind,"  he  cried,  rushing 
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up  to  her,  touched  for  the  moment  by  a 
sudden  sense  of  the  faithful  affection  that 
never  failed  him ;  and  then  he  added, 
hurriedly,  "  Innocent !  is  she  with  you  ? 
do  you  know  where  she  is  ?  " 

"  She  is  safe  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  cried  ;  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  his  mother  did  not 
share  his  thankfulness,  and  that  the  cloud 
on  her  face  was  more  heavy  than  any  he 
had  before  seen  there  through  all  her 
troubles. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
MRS.   EASTWOOD'S   INVESTIGATION. 

"  I  FEEL  for  you  very  deeply,"  said 
Mrs.  Eastwood.  "  It  is  a  terrible  calam- 
ity. Your  child  whom  you  hoped  would 
close  your  eyes,  whom  you  never  thought 
to  see  taken  before  you " 

"  She  was  the  apple  of  my  eye,"  said 
poor  Batty,  sobbing.  Except  when  he 
stupefied  himself  with  drink,  or  rushed 
into  his  business,  and  swore  and  raged 
at  every  one  round  him,  which  were  the 
only  ways  he  had  of  seeking  a  momentary 
forgetfulness,  the  man,  coarse  and  sen- 
sual as  he  was,  was  tragic  in  his  grief. 
"  There  was  never  one  like  her,  at  least 
to  me.  I  do  not  say  but  she  might  have 
been  faulty  to  others  ;  but  to  her  old 
father  she  was  everything.  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart  for  this  respect.  You 
mightn't  be  fond  of  my  girl,  while  she 
lived.  I  ask  no  questions.  It  was  be- 
cause you  didn't  know  her  —  how  could 
you  .? — hke  I  knew  her,  that  have  nursed 
her,  and  have  doted  on  her  from  a  baby  ; 
but  thank  you  all  the  same  for  the  respect. 
It  would  have  gone  to  her  heart  —  my 
poor  'Manda !  Oh,  ma'am,  the  beauty 
that  girl  was  !  I  never  saw  anything  to 
come  nigh  to  her.  Her  temper  was 
quick,  always  hasty,  ready  with  a  word  or 
a  blow  —  but  always  the  first  to  come 
round  and  forgive  those  that  had  crossed 
her.  My  life's  over,  my  heart's  broken. 
I  don't  care  for  nothing,  horses  nor 
houses,  nor  my  garden,  nor  my  bit  of 
money  —  nothing,  now  she's  gone." 

"  Indeed,  I  feel  for  you  very  deeply," 
said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  "and  at  her  age,  so 
young,  it  is  doubly  hard  —  and  so  unex- 
pected." 

She  recuried  to  this  with  a  reiteration 
which  was  unlike  her  usual  sympathetic 
understnnding  of  others.  There  was  an 
eager  anxiety  in  her  eyes  when  she  sug- 
gested that  Amanda's  death  was  unlooked 
for.     Frederick  sat  by  with  a  countenance 


composed  to  the  woe  of  the  occasion, 
j  and  strangely  impressed  by  the  profound 
I  feeling  in  his  mother's  face,  watched  her 
anxiously,  but  could  not  understand. 
What  did  she  mean  ?  Was  she  really 
so  grieved  for  Amanda?  Had  the  shock 
and  pain  of  so  sudden  an  ending  really 
produced  this  profound  effect  upon  her? 
or  was  she  so  conscious  of  the  advantage 
which  Amanda's  death  would  bring  with 
it  "that  natural  compunction  made  her 
exaggerate  her  expressions  of  sympathy  ? 
Frederick  could  not  tell,  but  he  watched 
his  mother,  wondering.  There  were  cir- 
cles of  weariness  and  care  round  her  eyes 
—  and  signs  of  suppressed  and  painful 
anxiety,  and  an  eager  watchfulness, 
which  was  incomprehensible  to  him,  was 
visible  in  her  whole  aspect.  She  even 
breathed  quickly,  as  with  a  feverish  ex- 
citement, all  the  more  painful  that  it  was 
suppressed. 

"  I  thought  you  were  aware,  mother," 
he  said,  "  that  poor  Amanda  had  been 
threatened  for  years  with  this,  which  has 
happened  now  in  so  terrible  a  way.  The 
doctors  have  always  said " 

"  The  doctors,  confound  'em  !  "  cried 
Batty.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'^m,  but 
it's  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  his  patience. 
They're  ready  enough  to  talk,  but  what 
can  they  do,  these  fellows  ?  Keep  her 
quiet,  they  told  me.  My  God  !  didn't  I 
do  everything  a  man  could  to  keep  her 
quiet,  gave  her  all  she  v/anted,  never 
crossed  her,  let  her  have  her  own  way  in 
everything  !  There  is  nothing  I  wouldn't 
have  done  for  my  girl.  She'd  had  gold 
to  eat  and  drink  if  that  would  have  done 
it.  I'd  have  took  her  anywhere,  got  her 
anything.  But  no.  Ask  'em,  and  they 
tell  you  all  that  is  unpleasant,  but  give 
you  a  way  to  mend  it  —  no.  They  do  it, 
I  sometimes  think,  to  make  their  own 
words  come  true.  '  She'll  go  off  one  day, 
all  in  a  moment,'  they  said  to  me,  years 
and  years  ago.  Says  I,  '  I'll  give  you 
half  I've  got,  all  I've  got,  if  you  will  make 
it  so  this  shan't  be.'  Trust  them  for  that. 
They  gave  her  physic  stuff,  and  shook 
their  wise  heads,  and  said  she  was  to  be 
kept  quiet.  What  had  keeping  quiet  to 
do  with  it  ?  We've  all  quick  tempers. 
I  never  could  master  mine  myself,  and 
how  was  she  to  be  expected  to  master 
hers  ?  From  father  to  son  and  from 
mother  to  daughter,  the  *  Battys  were 
always  a  word  and  a  blow.  I'd  rather 
that  a  deal  than  your  slow,  quiet,  sullen 
ones  that  hides  their  feelings.  No,  you 
may  say  it  was  unexpected,  for  how  was 
I  to  believe  them  ?     A  bit  of  a  flare-up 


never  did  me  no  harm.     I  never  believed 

them.     But  now  here's   their  d d  art- 

fuhiess  —  it's  come  true," 

"  And  she  knew  it  herself  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  with  searching,  anxious  gaze. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Batty,  try  and  take  a  little  com- 
fort !  It  must  have  made  her  think  more 
seriously  than  you  supposed,  if  she  knew 
it  herself." 

Batty  gave  her  a  dull  look  of  wonder 
from  his  tearful  blood-shot  eyes  ;  and 
then  he  launched  fprth  again  into  pan- 
egyrics upon  his  lost  child.  "  She  was 
none  of  your  quiet,  sullen  ones  —  still 
water  as  runs  deep.  She  said  what  she 
thought,  did  my  'Manda.  She  might  be 
too  frank  and  too  open  to  please  them  as 
hide  their  thoughts,  but  she  always 
pleased  her  father.  There's  Aunty,  now, 
who  was  constantly  with  my  girl,  will  tell 
you.  'Manda  was  always  the  one  to 
make  it  up  ;  whatever  was  done  or  said, 
she  was  the  one  to  make  it  up.  She 
spoke  her  mind  free,  but  it  was  over  di- 
rectly. You  should  have  seen  her  when 
she  was  a  bit  of  a  girl ;  she'd  ride  any- 
thing you  put  her  upon  —  till  the  doctors 
said  it  was  bad  for  her.  When  she  was 
a  baby  I  used  to  grumble  and  wish  for  a 
boy :  but  I'd  never  have  been  as  proud 
of  a  boy,  as  I  was  of  my  beauty,  when  I 
saw  what  she  was  coming  to.  From  fif- 
teen there  never  was  a  man  as  saw  her 
that  wasn't  mad  about  her.  Your  son 
here,  ma'am,  Fred,  as  she  always  called 
him,  poor  girl,  was  the  one  that  had  the 
luck  to  please  her  ;  I  don't  know  why, 
for  many  is  the  handsome  fellow,  titles 
and  all  that,  I've  had  to  send  away.  I've 
nothing  to  say  against  Fred,  but  she 
might  have  done  a  deal  better.  And  now 
she's  gone,  where  there's  neither  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage.  You  are 
sorry  for  Fred,  of  coi^rse,  it's  but  natural  ; 
but  It  isn't  half  to  Fred  that  it  is  to  me. 
Give  us  your  hand,  my  boy  ;  I'll  always 
look  upon  you  as  my  son,  for  her  sake  — 
but  it  isn't  half  the  blow  to  you  as  it  is  to 
e." 

Frederick  had  started  to  his  feet  when 
ie  had  heard  himself  first  spoken  of  in 
"lis  famihar  fashion.  The  familiarity 
jhafed  him  almost  beyond  endurance. 
'le  stood  at  the  window,  with  his  back 
>wards  his  father-in-law,  as  Batty  wept 
md  maundered.  Fiery  rage  was  in  Fred- 
brick's  mind.  What  had  this  man,  this 
fellow,  to  do  with  him  ?  a  man  with  whom 
he  had  no  relationship,  no  bond  of  con- 
nection ?  He  took  no  notice  of  the  out- 
stretched hand.  When  would  those  slow 
hours  pass,  and  the  time   be  over  during 
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which  decency  compelled  him  to  endure 
this  odious  presence  ?  What  would  he 
not  give  when  it  was  all  ended,  when  this 
horrible  chapter  in  his  life  should  be 
closed,  and  he  himself  restored  to  his  nat- 
ural sphere  among  his  equals  —  restoring 
to  his  mother  at  the  same  time  all  the 
comforts  which  Amanda's  existence  had 
diminished,  and  taking  once  more  his  nat- 
ural place.  How  he  longed  suddenly,  all 
at  once,  for  his  old  home  !  He  would 
never  go  back  to  the  house  which  had  been 
Amanda's  ;  he  would  sell  everything,  dis- 
perse everything  that  could  remind  him  of 
this  episode  which,  God  be  thanked,  was 
over.  Batty,  though  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  in  maudlin  affectionateness,  was  sat- 
isfied that  Frederick  had  not  observed  the 
gesture,  and  did  not  resent  the  absence  of 
response.  But  Frederick  had  seen  and 
loathed  the  offered  touch.  The  days  that 
must  pass  perforce  before  he  could  finally 
cut  the  last  lingering  ties  which  decency 
required  him  to  respect,  seemed  to  him 
an  age. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  —  the  —  excel- 
lent person  who  attended  upon  poor 
Amanda,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  whose 
looks  were  still  watchful  and  anxious, 
though  a  certain  relief  had  stolen  over  her 
face.  "  Might  I  speak  to  her,  and  thank 
her  for  her  devotion  —  to  my  daughter-in- 
law  ?  "  she  added,  almost  rousing  Freder- 
ick from  his  own  pre-occupied  condition 
by  the  astounding  interest  and  sympathy 
she  showed.  What  could  she  mean  by  it  ? 
When  Batty,  pleased  by  the  request, 
went  himself  to  call  Aunty,  Frederick 
turned  to  his  mother  with  something  of 
his  old  peremptory  and  authoritative  way. 

"  You  did  not  always  seem  so  fond  of 
your  daughter-in-law,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Frederick  !  "  cried  Mrs.  East- 
wood, with  a  depth  of  feeling  which  sur- 
prised him  more  and  more.  "  I  never 
wished  her  any  harm.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  have  wished  her  any  harm  !  " 

"Has  any  one  ever  supposed  you 
did  .'' "  he  cried  with  some  impatience. 

His  mother  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  "  God  knows  I  am  sorry  — • 
sorry  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  she 
said,  "  for  her,  and  for  the  poor  man  who 
has  lost  his  child.  Whatever  she  was  to 
us,  she  was  his  child  to  him.  But,  Fred- 
erick, I  am  not  quite  disinterested  m  my 
motives,  God  forgive  me  ;  it  is  for  Inno- 
cent's sake." 

"  Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  mother  ? 
For  Innocent's  sake  ?  " 

"  dh  hush,  my  dear !  That  I  may 
ascertain  the  circumstances   exactly,  and 
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how  much  is  known.  Oh,  hush  !  Fred- 
erick, here  they  are.  Don't  say  a  word 
more." 

He  had  to  conceal  his  bewilderment, 
which  was  beyond  describing,  as  Aunty, 
in  a  black  gown,  and  with  her  handker- 
chief rolled  up  tight  into  a  ball,  in  her 
hand,  came  into  the  room.  When  he 
heard  his  mother  speak  to  this  woman  in 
soft  caressing  tones,  and  beg  to  hear  an 
account  of  everything,  every  incident 
and  detail  —  it  seemed  to  Frederick  that 
his  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
words  must  be  deserting  him.  "  Tell  me 
everything  ;  it  is  all  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est to  me,  and  there  is  a  mournful  satis- 
faction in  knowing  the  details,"  said  poor 
Mrs.  Eastwood,  putting  forth  the  con- 
ventional words  with  an  uncomfortable 
sense  of  her  son's  criticism,  and  his 
doubt  of  her  sincerity.  But  Batty  had 
no  doubt.  He  was  flattered  by  Mrs. 
Eastwood's  anxiety,  by  her  desire  to 
know  all.  "  I  ain't  equal  to  it  myself," 
he  said,  "but  she  will  tell  you,"  and 
withdrew  to  a  corner,  to  listen  and  sob, 
and  moan  over  his  child's  name.  Mrs. 
Eastwood  could  not  see  his  grief  without 
becoming  sympathetic.  As  for  Freder- 
ick, he  had  heard  the  particulars  often 
enough,  and  had  no  wish  to  hear  them 
again.  He  was  surprised  and  half 
offended  by  his  mother's  strange  mission. 
For  Innocent's  sake  !  Were  the  women 
all  mad  together,  one  madder  than  the 
other  ?  or  what  did  she,  what  could  she 
mean  ?  He  went  out  into  the  garden, 
his  only  refuge  during  these  days  when 
decorum  forbade  him  to  be  seen  ;  and 
there  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  strolled  about  the 
paths.  His  mind  turned  to  Innocent, 
and  he  thought  to  himself  how  pleasant 
it  would  have  been  to  have  had  her  there 
now,  holding  his  arm  with  her  delicate 
hand,  hanging  upon  him,  looking  up  in 
his  face.  He  took  almost  a  fit  of  long- 
ing for  Innocent.  But  what  folly  about 
her  could  his  mother  have  got  into  her 
head  ?  what  did  she  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Eastwood  had  a  long  interview 
with  Aunty.  She  heard  everything 
about  Amanda's  illness  ;  how  Aunty  had 
thought  badly  of  her  from  the  first,  see- 
ing her  strength  give  way  ;  how  her  ex- 
citableness,  poor  dear,  grew  greater  and 
greater,  so  that  not  a  day  passed  without 
one  or  two  outbreaks  ;  how  she  took  a 
fancy  to  "  the  young  lady,"  saying  she'd 
have  her  to  sit  with  her,  and  not  her 
ordinary  nurse  ;  how  there  had  been  a 
long  silence  when  Innocent  went  to  the 


room,  while  she  was  reading ;  how,  after 
this.  Aunty  had  heard  Amanda's  voice  in 
high  excitement,  talking  loud  and  fast ; 
how  there  had  come  a  sudden  stillness,  a 
stillness  so  great  that  it  waked  poor 
Aunty  from  her  doze  ;  how  she  had 
rushed  to  the  rooms  and  found  her  patient 
in  a  faint,  as  she  at  first  thought,  with 
"  the  poor  young  lady "  standing  over 
her.  "  The  poor  child  ran  off  from  us  in 
the  midst  of  our  bustle,"  said  Aunty, 
"and  I  don't  wonder ;-  she  was  fright- 
ened, and  I  hope  no  harm  happened  to 
her,  poor  thing.  She  was  young  to  see 
death,  and  a  nice  young  lady.  I  hope 
she  came  to  no  harm  ?  " 

"Oh  no  —  except  the  shock  to  her 
nerves,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood.  "  She 
came  straight  home.  It  was  the  best 
thing  she  could  do." 

"  The  very  best  thing,"  assented  Aunty. 
"  And  if  you'll  believe  me,  ma'am,  what 
with  the  bustle,  and  grieving  so,  and  my 
mind  being  full  of  one  thing,  I  never 
even  thought  of  the  poor  young  lady  till 
to-day.  I'm  thankful  to  hear  she's  all 
safe,  and  not  another  house  plunged  into 
trouble  like  we  are.  I  was  saying  an 
hour  since,  my  heart  was  sore  for  her, 
poor  young  thing  ;  her  first  being  from 
iiome,  as  far  as  I  understand  ? — -and  to 
come  into  a  house  of  such  sore  trouble, 
and  to  see  death  without  notice  or  warn- 
ing.    It  was  hard  upon  such  a  child," 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  hard,"  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood.  "  I-  left  her  ill  in  bed,  her 
nerves  shattered  to  pieces.  And  what  a 
shock,  what  a  night  for  you " 

"Oh,  ma'am,  you  may  say  that,"  cried 
Aunty,  with  tears.  "  I've  nursed  her 
from  a  baby,  and  nobody  could  care  for 
her  like  me,  except  her  poor  father,  as 
worshipped  the  ground  she  trod  on. 
She's  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,"  said  the 
faithful  woman  ;  "  never  all  her  hfe,  when 
she  was  at  her  best,  did  I  see  her  like 
what  she  is  now.  Oh,  ma'am,  you've  a 
feehng  heart,  besides  being  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick's mother,  and  a  relation,  like  the  rest 
of  us.  You'll  come  up  stairs  and  look  at 
her,  poor  dear  ?  " 

And  Mrs.  Eastwood  was  taken  upstairs, 
and  what  with  infinite  pity,  what  with 
unspeakable  relief  and  ease  of  mind, 
cried  so  over  Amanda's  deathly  beauty, 
that  Batty  and  his  humble  sister-in-law 
were  flattered  and  comforted  beyond  ex- 
pression. She  was  a  real  lady  they  both 
said  —  no  pride  like  the  other  Eastwoods, 
or  the  rest  of  that  sort,  but  with  a  feeling 
heart,  and  showing  such  respect  as  was 
Amanda's  due.     She  made  a  conquest  of 


)Oth,  and  the  household  put  itself  at  her 
■feet  when  with  red  eyes  and  a  voice  trem- 
;ulous  with  emotion,  she  came  downstairs. 
Ihe  was  just  in  time  to  receive  Miss 
^ane,  who,  driving  from  the  High  Lodge 
in  fulfilment  of  her  promise  to  reclaim 
Innocent  and  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
Mrs.  Frederick,  discovered  to  her  con- 
sternation what  had  happened,  and  was 
anxiously  questioning  the  servants  about 
Innocent  when  Mrs.  Eastwood  came 
downstairs. 

"  Went  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ?  "  said  Miss  Vane.  "  Pardon  me 
for  speaking  out.  What  a  very  strange 
thing  to  do  !  " 

^'  She  is  a  strange  girl,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood. *'  She  was  shocked  and  frightened 
beyond  measure.  The  only  thought  in 
her  mind  was  to  get  home." 

"It  was  very  odd  all  the  same,  very 
odd,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  when 
she  might  have  been  of  use.  I  must 
write  to  my  brother  Reginald,  and  let  him 
know  she  has  left  me.  He  will  be  sur- 
prised. I  am  glad  she  is  safe  in  your 
hands,"  said  Miss  Vane  pointedly;  "a 
girl  that  does  such  things  is  dangerous 
to  have  about  one." 

"  Indeed,  you  mistake  poor  Innocent," 
said  Mrs.  Eastwood.  "  She  is  not  like 
other  girls " 

"  Ah,  that  is  evident,"  said  Miss  Vane. 
"  I  liked  her,  too  ;  there  were  many 
things  in  her  that  I  liked  ;  but  a  girl  that 
acts  so  on  impulse  —  I  ought,  however, 
to  condole  with  you^  Mrs.  Eastwood. 
How  very  sad  for  —  your  son." 

"  It  is  a  great  shock,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood. She  was  so  much  excited  and 
agitated  that  on  the  smallest  inducement 

•she  was  ready  to  cry  again. 
Miss  Vane  regarded  Frederick's  moth- 
er with  eyes  of  somewhat  severe  criticism. 
No  doubt  a  certain  decorum  was  neces- 

»sary ;  but  for  the  relations  of  a  man  who 
had  made  so  unfortunate  a  marriage  to 
pretend  to  grieve  so  over  the  death  of 
the  objectionable  wife  seemed  to  her  ab- 
solute duplicity.     She  eyed    poor    Mrs. 
jEastwood  severely,  making  mental  com- 
lentaries  upon  her  red  eyes,  which  were 
^ery  little  to  her  favour.     "  I  had  never 
Ithe  advantage  of  seeing  Mrs.  Frederick 
lEastwood,"  she   said  dryly.     "  She   was 
rery  handsome,  I  have  always  heard." 
Then  there  was   a  pause  ;  neither    of 
[the  ladies  knew  what  to  say  to  each  other. 
[That  she  should  be  found  here,  doing  as  it 
[Were  the  honours  of    Batty's   house,  was 
[not  a  position  pleasant  to  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
and  she  realized  it  for  the  first  time  now 
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when  her  mind  was  relieved  in  respect  to 
Innocent.  But  what  could  she  say  ?  She 
could  not  explain  her  horror  of  fear,  her 
painful  mission,  to  this  representative  of 
Innocent's  family,  who  already  looked 
suspicious  and  disapproving  both  at  her- 
self and  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
poor  girl  whom  no  one  understood. 
When  the  pause  had  lasted  so  long  that 
it  was  necessary  to  break  it,  she  said, 
hurriedly,  "  If  poor  Innocent  had  not 
been  so  much  startled  and  shocked  —  so 
overcome,  in  short,  by  what  happened 
before  her  eyes  —  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  asked  me  to  explain  to  you.  But 
she  is  so  young,  and  had  never  seen 
death  before  —  and  such  a  sensitive,  im- 
aginative   " 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  imaginative  ? 
She  looks  it  certainly  —  but  I  found  her 
matter-of-fact,"  said  Miss  Vane,  deter- 
mined to  give  no  countenance  to  these 
wild  proceedings.  Mrs.  Eastwood  was 
thus  driven  upon  another  tack. 

"  I  am  going  back  this  afternoon,"  she 
said,  "  her  story  was  so  incoherent,  poor 
child  ;  and  I  feared  for  the  effect  the 
shock  might  have  —  upon  my  son." 

"  Is  he  imaginative,  too  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Vane. 

"  He  is  my  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
with  a  comforting  flush  of  indignation 
and  offence,  "naturally  my  first  thought 
was  for  him.  I  go  back  to  my  other  poor 
child  to-night." 

"  A  most  fatiguing  journey  for   you,  I 
am  sure,"  said  the  visitor,  and  they  took 
a  stately  leave  of  each  other,  with  no  very 
friendly  feelings.     Had  the  brother  only 
I  been  there  instead  of   the   sister !  Mrs. 
I  Eastwood  thought  to  herself.     John  Vane 
I  was    the  only   person  in    the    world    to 
'  whom  possibly  she  might  have  confided 
I  the  terror  she  had  gone   through  —  who 
might  have  advised  what  was  best  to  be 
j  done.     Even    to  Frederick,    Mrs.    East- 
1  wood  reflected,  she  never  could  whisper 
j  the  horrible    delusion  which    had  taken 
possession   of  Innocent's  mind.     For   it 
I  could  be  nothing  but  delusion  —  yet  how 
j  vivid,  how  powerful !  Nelly  knew  of  it,  and 
!  Alice,  who  were  safe  as  herself  ;  and  Mrs. 
Eastwood   could  not   but     recollect   the 
other  listener,    whose  commonplace  im- 
agination   would   never    be  satisfied   by 
any  evidence  that  the  confession  she  had 
heard  was  the  outburst  of  a  mere  delu- 
sion.    Her  experience  of  life   made  her 
very  well  aware  that  nothing  is  ever  long 
concealed  which  has  been  put  into  words 
in   the  hearing  of  an    uninterested    by- 


stander ;     and     should 


any    emergency 
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arise  what  should  she  —  what  could  she 
do  ?  There  was  no  one  whom  she  dared 
trust  —  not  Frederick,  not  Ernest  Moly- 
neux.  The  secret  must  be  locked  in 
their  own  bosoms  ;  nothing  could  be 
done  but  to  keep  it  a  secret.  Even  John 
Vane  —  but  on  the  thought  of  him  alone 
her  anxious  mind  reposed  with  a  certain 
consolation.  Of  all  the  world  he  was  the 
only  one  who  might,  perhaps,  help  them, 
should  any  terrible  necessity  for  help 
ever  come. 

Miss  Vane,  on  her  part,  went  away 
shaking  her  head.  "There  is  something 
in  it  all  I  don't  understand,"  she  said  to 
the  sister  who  awaited  her  in  the  pony 
carriage  outside.  "  Innocent  never  con- 
'cealed  her  dislike  to  Mrs.  Frederick. 
Though  she  talked  so  little,  she  could 
talk  on  that  subject." 

"  Poor  child,  she  was  so  simple  and 
sincere,  she  said  what  she  thought,"  an- 
swered Sister  Emily,  whom  Innocent's 
churchgoing  ways  had  deeply  impressed. 

"  Oh,  sincere  !  well,  I  suppose  you  may 
call  that  sincerity,"  said  Miss  Vane ; 
"  but  few  people  would  like  such  sincerity 
in  respect  to  themselves  ;  and  why  with 
these  feelings  Innocent  should  have  been 
so  shocked,  I  can't  imagine.  Depend 
upon  it  there  is  something  more  in  the 
whole  business  than  meets  the  eye.  I 
shall  write  to  my  brother  all  about  it  to- 
day." 

CHARTER  XXXVI. 
AT  HOME. 

That  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten 
at  The  Elms.  Innocent  had  been  par- 
tially soothed  during  the  long  Sunday  by 
the  constant  presence  of  her  aunt  and 
Nelly,  and  the  careful  tendance  of  old 
Alice.  They  never  left  her  all  day  long. 
She  was  brought  back  at  her  own  piteous 
request  from  the  room  she  had  chosen 
for  herself  to  the  little  room  within 
Nelly's  which  had  been  first  prepared  for 
her,  and  there  lay  all  day  long,  holding 
the  hand  of  one  or  the  other  in  a  state  of 
prostration  which  it  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness. So  long  as  they  were  with  her  she 
was  calm  —  but  if  left  a  moment  alone, 
began  to  cry  out  about  the  eyes  that  were 
looking  at  her,  the  clutch  on  her  arm. 
Sometimes  she  would  doze  and  begin 
counting,  over  and  over  again  counting  — 
"ten,  eleven,  fifteen," — and  would  wake 
and  start  with  looks  of  horror,  gazing 
wildly  around  her,  not  knowing  where 
she  was.  Mrs.  Eastwood's  expedition  to 
Sterborne  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 


mother  and  daughter  as  they  sat  together 
whispering  over  the  fire,  when  Innocent 
at  last  fell  asleep.  Only  one  of  the  two 
could  go,  and '  Mrs.  Eastwood  decided  at 
once  that  hers  must  be  the  mission. 
;"We  must  know  what  is  hanging  over 
:  us  —  we  must  ascertain  what  we  have  to 
[  expect,"  she  had  said.  Oh  in  what  laby- 
rinths of  woe  and  horror  did  their  inno- 
'  cent  simple  life  seem  about  to  lose  itself ! 
j  For  neither  of  them  doubted  Innocent's 
I  story.  They  felt  that  nothing  which  she 
had  imagined  could  have  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  her ;  and  besides,  what 
could  have  suggested  such  a  strange  idea  ? 
Her  imagination  was  not  impressionable  ; 
\  the  only  explanation  was  that  it  must  .be 
true.  Mrs.  Eastwood  accordingly  after 
,  her  vigil  set  off  in  the  early  morning  with 
i  a  heart  over-weighted  with  horrible 
anxiety,  not  knowing  what  might  have 
happened  before  she  returned,  or  what 
tumult  she  might  meet  when  she  got 
,  there.  She  was  prepared  to  defend  the 
unfortunate  girl  to  the  last  gasp ;  but  if 
this  dreadful  story  were  true,  what  could 
be  done  ?  To  carry  Innocent  at  once  out 
of  the  country,  without  an  hour's  delay, 
was  a  thought  which  had  occurred  both 
to  Nelly  and  herself,  but  this  might  make 
doubt  into  certainty,  and  precipitate  the 
very  danger  they  feared.  Thus  she  went 
away,  trembling  with  anxious  fears,  with 
traces  in  her  face  of  the  agitation  she 
could  not  conceal ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
horribly  on  her  guard,  watching  every- 
body, and  everything,  to  draw  the  seci^et  if 
possible  from  others,  and  to  conceal  her 
own  possession  of  it.  The  two  whom  she 
left  behind  to  guard  Innocent  were  almost 
more  to  be  pitied  than  she' was.  They  felt 
themselves  the  garrison  of  the  room,  to 
defend  it  against  possible  invasion.  They 
locked  the  door  of  Nelly's  chamber, 
through  which  any  visitor  must  come, 
and  then  unlocked  it  again,  fearing  to 
awake  suspicion.  *  At  every  noise  they 
started,  and  clung  to  each  other,  fearing 
nothing  less  than  the  horrible  approach 
of  justice  to  carry  a  prisoner  away  ;  and 
how  many  noises  there  were  in  the  house 
that  day  !  Carriages  drove  mysteriously 
to  the  door  and  drove  away  again,  from 
the  very  moment  about  daybreak  when 
Mrs,  Eastwood  left  them,  until  the  dreary 
afternoon  which  felt  as  if  it  would  never 
be  over.  In  that  afternoon  all  the  people 
left  in  London,  everybody  the  Eastwoods 
knew,  came  to  call,  and  had  to  be  senf!| 
away  with  messages  curiously  worded  to 
baffle  suspicion,  if  any  suspicion  existed. 
The  morning's  post  had  brought  a  short 


lote  from  Frederick  announcing  his  wife's 
[death,  and  the  telegram  of  inquiry  about 
'Innocent  which  he  had  sent  off  on  Mon- 
day morning  closely  followed  the  letter  ; 
therefore  Nelly  felt  justified  in  drawing 
down  all  the  blinds,  and  announcing  that 
the  death  of  her  sister-in-law  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  receive  visitors.  The 
maid  who  had  heard  Innocent's  confes- 
sion was  the  one  who  waited  on  them, 
who  came  with  hard  knocks  at  the  door 
to  tell  of  every  new  caller,  and  kept 
suspicious  watch  upon  everything  that 
passed.  How  frightened  Nelly  was  of 
her !  How  eager  to  conciliate  and  turn 
her  thoughts  into  other  channels  !  But 
the  woman  was  not  to  be  moved  into 
Eriendliness ;  she  said  nothing  of  her 
superior  knowledge,  but  she  betrayed  a 
:uriosity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
'amount  of  information,  which  made  the 
very  blood  run  cold  in  Nelly's  veins. 
Jane  had  not  forgotten  what  she  heard  ; 
she  did  not  set  it  down  to  delusion  ;  she 
beheved  what  Innocent  had  said.  To 
the  vulgar  intelligence  it  is  always  so 
comprehensible  that  evil  should  have 
been  done.  No  questioning  as  to  mo- 
tive or  likelihood  takes  place  in  that 
region ;  that  all  men  are  most  likely  to 
go  wrong  is  the  one  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  belief  to  minds  of  a  low  class  ; 
they  make  no  distinction  between  the 
kinds  of  crime,  that  this  is  more  probable 
than  the  other.  All  they  know  is  that 
guilt  is  always  the  most  probable  hypoth- 
esis, and  that  probably  every  accused 
person  did  what  he  was  accused  of,  or 
worse,  however  unlikely  the  accusation 
may  be. 

And  Innocent  herself  was  restless  and 
wretched ;  less  stupefied,  more  living 
than  on  the  previous  day.  She  could  not 
bear  Nelly  to  leave  her.  She  talked  in- 
'  :essantly  —  she,  whose  habit  it  was  never 
to  talk  at  all ;  and  her  talk  was  all  about 
the  event  which  had  made  so  tremendous 
in  impression  on  her. 

"Shall  I  always  see  her  eyes?"  she 
:ried,  holding  Nelly  fast.  "  She  looked 
It  me,  and  would  not  stop  looking.  Her 
jyes  were  terrible.  She  looked  at  me, 
ret  she  was  dead.  Oh,  think  !  She  was 
lead  —  and    it    was    I    who    made    her 

"  Even  if  you  did,  oh.  Innocent,"  cried 

Telly,  worn  out  with  excitement,  "you 

lid   not  mean   it  —  it  was   an    accident. 

>he  did  it  herself  ;  it  was  an  accident ; 

it  was  not  you." 

"  But  1  wished  her  to  die,"  said  Inno- 

mt,  lifting  her  pale  face  with  something 
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of    its    old   steadfastness    of   expression 
from  the  pillow.     "  I  wished  her  to  die." 

"  But  not  like  this  —  Innocent,  you 
would  not  hurt  any  one,  I  know.  I  am 
sure  you  did  not  mean  it.  Oh,  you  must 
know  you  could  not  have  meant  it.?" 
cried  Nelly  ;  and  wept,  leaning  her  head 
upon  the  bed.  How  she  felt  her  loneli- 
ness in  that  terrible  emergency  !  Her 
mother  had  left  her,  and  there  was  no 
one  else  to  stand  by  her ;  to  none  in 
the  world  dared  she  tell  this  tale.  Oh, 
if  Ernest  had  but  been  as  he  once  was, 
as  she  had  thought  him  to  be  !  if  she  but 
dared  to  send  for  him  as  a  girl  might 
send  for  her  afiianced  husband,  and  re- 
lieve herself  of  the  burden  which  was 
too  heavy  for  her  to  carry  alone  !  How 
blessed,  how  happy  must  the  women  be 
who  could  do  this,  who  could  trust  en- 
tirely in  the  love  and  faith  of  the  men 
whom  they  had  pledged  their  own  faith 
to  !  But  on  the  contrary,  even  while  she 
realized  so  fully  the  happiness,  the  com- 
fort of  such  confidence,  Nelly's  prayer 
was  that  Ernest  might  be  kept  away  from 
her. 

And  so  the  lingering  wretched  day 
went  on.  Nelly  was  far  more  unhappy 
than  Innocent  was,  though  the  girl's 
whole  being  was  shaken — for  Innocent 
had  Nelly  to  transfer  her  trouble  to  ;  and 
Nelly,  poor  Nelly,  had  no  one.  She  had 
to  bear  up  alone,  and  to  bear  up  her 
cousin  too  ;  and  with  sickening  fear  she 
looked  forward  to  the  moment  when  her 
mother  should  return,  and  either  relieve 
or  intensify  the  strange  suffering  into 
which  they  had  been  suddenly  plunged. 
It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  Mrs. 
Eastwood  came  back,  their  usual  dinner 
hour  —  and  Nelly  had  not  ventured  to 
neglect  the  dinner  or  to  seem  careless 
about  it,  lest  the  servants  should  suspect. 
Happily  they  were  alone  in  the  house,  for 
Jenny  had  gone  to  his  college,  and  Dick 
had  accompanied  the  young  freshman  to 
Oxford,  to  see  him  off,  according  to  his 
own  phraseology,  on  his  University  ca- 
reer. "  Thank  God,  the  boys  are  away  !  " 
had  been  Mrs.  Eastwood's  first  exclama- 
tion ;  and  Nelly  had  echoed  it  a  hundred 
times  during  that  terrible  day.  Thank 
God,  they  were  out  of  the  way  altogether  ; 
Nelly  ran  down  stairs  to  meet  her  mother 
with  an  anxiety  which  was  speechless  and 
almost  indescribable  —  feeling  as  if  her 
own  future,  her  own  life,  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance with  Innocent's.  Mrs.  Eastwood  was 
giddy  and  worn  out  with  fatigue.  She 
stumbled  out  of  the  cab  into  her  daugh- 
ter's  arms.      There   were  lights   in   the 
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little  hall,  and  the  housemaid  stood 
about  waiting  to  receive  Mrs.  Eastwood's 
bag  —  the  housemaid  who  had  received 
Innocent  —  the  one  person  in  the  house 
who  shared  their  knowledge.  Mrs.  East- 
wood was  very  pale,  but  the  aspect  of 
her  countenance  had  changed. 

'-  Oh,  Nelly,  let  us  thank  God  !  "  she 
said. 

"Then  it  was  all  fancy  —  all  delusion 
—  it  is  not  true  !  " 

Nelly  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  feehng 
her  limbs  unable  to  sustain  her.  She 
had  kept  up  till  then  ^-though  for  her, 
too  (she  felt)  it  would  have  been  death  as 
well  as  for  Innocent.  Now  her  head 
swam,  her  strength  failed ;  she  could 
scarcely  see  with  her  dim  eyes  her  moth- 
er's exhausted  face. 

"  It  is  simple  delusion,"  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood.  "  I  cannot  find  even  any 
foundation  that  she  could  have  built  such 
a  fancy  on  —  except  that  she  was  alone 
with  —  with  poor  Amanda,  when  the  last 
paroxysm  came  on.  Nelly,  my  darling, 
how  pale  you  are  !  it  has  been  too  much 
for  you " 

"  You  are  pale,  too.  Mamma." 

"Yes,  with  fatigue  —  and  relief — and 
thankfulness.  Oh,  Nelly,  it  seems  wick- 
ed to  be  thankful  when  I  think  of  that 
poor  man  who  has  lost  his  child." 

"  Mr.  Batty  ?  "  said  Nelly,  with  a  per- 
ceptible failure  of  interest.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  stranger  into  the  conversa- 
tion brought  her  back  to  ordinary  life. 

■  "  My  dear,  she  was  his  child,"  said  her 
mother,  with  gentle  reproach. 

"  But  you  have  made  quite  sure,  per- 
fectly sure  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  everybody.  Her  nurse, 
her  doctor,  her  father,  even  the  maids  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  —  nothing.  It 
must  have  been  fright,  imagination,  noth- 
ing more." 

This  conversation  was  quite  spontane- 
ous and  natural ;  but  it  would  not,  I 
think,  have  taken  place  in  the  hall  but  for 
Jane's  presence,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  convince  as  well  as  themselves.  But 
for  this  the  mother  and  daughter  would 
have  concealed  both  their  anxiety  and 
their  consolatory  news  till  they  were 
alone.  And  Jane,  can  it  be  doubted  ? 
knew  this,  and  felt  in  the  superiority  of 
her  unconscious  cynicism  and  disbelief 
in  human  nature  that  the  whole  scene 
was  got  up  for  her  benefit,  and  was  a 
piece  of  acting.  "  As  if  I  was  to  be  taken 
in  so  easy,"  she  said  to  herself  ;  "  as  if 
they  could  come  over  me  like  that !" 
•  Innocent  lay  with  her  eyes  fixed  upo 


the  door,  longing  and  waiting  for  her 
kind  nurses.  It  was  old  Alice  who  sat 
by  her  in  the  interval,  holding  her  head, 
smoothing  the  wild  locks  from  her  fore- 
head. "  My  poor  lamb  !  "  said  Alice. 
The  old  woman's  heart  was  wrung  with 
pity.  I  do  not  think  she  ever  believed 
Innocent's  story  fully.  Neither  did  she 
believe  fully  the  vindication  which  Mrs. 
Eastwood  was  bringing.  She  held  the 
poor  child's  hand,  and  looked  at  her  with 
soft  pitying  eyes.  "  My  poor  lamb  !  " 
To  Alice  Innocent  had  always  been  a 
creature  astray  in  the  world  ;  she  did  not 
wonder  like  the  rest  at  this  fatal  compli- 
cation in  which  her  heedless  feet  had 
been  caught.  "  I  aye  felt  there  was 
something  coming,"  Alice  had  said,  and 
her  calm  had  been  a  support  to  them  all 
in  their  excitement.  Now  she  stood 
aside,  and  gave  up  her  place  to  her  mis- 
tress with  far  less  anxiety  than  Nelly  had 
shown  ;  but  kept  behind  listening  and 
watching,  the  one  person  in  the  world 
whom  all  three  could  rely  upon  for  life  or 
death.  Mrs.  Eastwood,  weeping  and 
smiling  together,  came  forward,  and  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  by  Innocent's  bed. 
She  kissed  her  again  and  again  with 
many  sobs.  "  Put  it  all  away  out  of  your 
mind,"  she  cried,  "  my  poor  darling,  my 
dear  child  !  Put  it  all  out  of  your  mind. 
You  are  as  innocent  as  your  name  ;  you 
had  nothing,  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Do 
you  understand  me,  Innocent  !  You  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  All  you  did  was 
to  be  kind  to  her,  good  to  her  —  not  to 
bring  her  harm." 

"  Then  she  is  not  dead  ?  "  asked  Inno- 
cent, with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  She  is  dead ;  but  you  are  not  to 
blame.  Oh,  Innocent,  try  to  understand 
me  ;  you  are  not  to  blame.  She  died  of 
a  disease  she  has  had  all  her  life,  not  of 
anything  that  was  given  to  her." 

"  Ah  !  I  gave  it  to  her,"  said  Innocent, 
dropping  back  upon  her  pillows  with  sad 
conviction.  "  I  was  there,  I  know ;  you 
and  the  others  could  not  see  how  it  was. 
I  gave  it  to  her,  and  I  know." 

"  But,  Innocent !  listen  to  me,  I  have 
seen  everyone — the  doctor,  who  must 
know  best.  And  he  told  me  exactly  how 
it  was,  and  what  it  was.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  looked  for  it  for  years  —  that  he 
had  always  warned  Mr.  Batty  how  it  must 
be.  Innocent,  you  are  not  listening,  you 
are  paying  no  attention  to  what  I  say." 

"  For  I  was  there,"  said  Innocent. 
"  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  !  I  tried  to  count 
right ;  twice  I  threw  it  away  because 
there  was  too  much  ;  the  third  time  —  oh, 


I 

^B  how  can  any  one  know  but  me  ?  There 
^K  was  nobody  else  there  —  she  in  the 
^H  bed,  and  I  standing  looking  at  her.  And 
^R  then  all  at  once  she  was  still  —  still  like 
^H  marble,  and  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and 
^H  looked  at  me.     She  knew  I  did  it,  and  I 
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After  they  had  eaten,  for  the  first  time 
almost  since  Sunday  morning  —  a  hur- 
ried cup  of  tea  having  been  their  chief 
support  and  sustenance  in  the  interval  — 
they  sat  together  for  half  an  hour  over 
the  fire  with  a  hidden  sense  of  misery 
know.     Except  us  two,  who  can  tell   in    in  their  hearts,  though    Mrs.  Eastwood's 


all  the  world  ?     Oh,  if  you  would  be  kind 
and  kill  me  too  !  " 

"  Innocent !  Innocent  I  It  is  her  rea- 
son that  has  gone,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, with  tears.  She  stood  before  the 
unreasoning  creature  in  all  the  impotence 
of  fact  against  conviction.  Nothing  she 
could  say  or  do  would  change  the  girl's 
certainty  ;  and  yet  she  knew  that  this  to 
which  everybody  bore  witness,  and  not 


poor  Innocent's  fatal  fancy  must  be   the  j  suddenly. 


detailed  narrative  of  all  that  had  befallen 
her,  and  Nelly's  many  comments  and 
questions,  the  mutual  support  of  two 
hearts  which  were  as  one,  was  not  with- 
out its  consolation.  Before,  however, 
this  long  and  digressive  talk  was  over, 
Ernest  Molyneux's  well-known  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.  He  had  a  habit  of 
coming  in  thus  late  after  his  evening  en- 
gagements.    Mrs.  Eastwood    started  up 


I 
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truth, 

"  Leave  her  to  me,  mem,"  said  old 
Alice.  '•  She'll  be  quiet  now,  and  maybe 
sleep.  She  believes  it ;  but  the  first  ef- 
fect is  wearing  off.  Go  and  get  your 
mamma  some  food  and  some  wine.  Miss 
Nelly,  and  make  her  lie  down  and  Vest. 
Leave  this  poor  lamb  to  me  ;  the  first 
effect  is  wearing  off " 

"  But,  Alice,  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  not 
a  word  of  truth " 

"  I  wouldna  take  it  in  that  way,"  said 
Alice  ;  "  there's  aye  some  truth.  Poor 
lamb,  there  has  been  something  for  her 
mind  to  fix  upon.'  I'm  no  the  one  to  say 
what  it  was  —  an  evil  thought,  or  maybe 
just  a  shaking  of  the  hand,  two  or  three 
drops  too  much,  as  she  says,  of  the  sleep- 
ing draught.  But  there's  been  some- 
thing for  her  mind  to  fix  on.  It's  no  for 
nothing  that  the  creature  is  shaken  and 
laid  low  like  this." 

"  It's  a  delusion,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood. 

But  old  AHce  shook  her  head. 

Alice's  suspicion  was  very  hard  upon 
the  ladies  in  their  first  burst  of  relief.  It 
disturbed  their  conviction,  their  cer- 
tainty. 

"  What  Alice  says  is  mere  nonsense," 
Mrs.  Eastwood  said  as  she  went  down- 
stairs. "  It  is  as  clear  as  daylight  that 
poor  dear  Innocent  has  been  frightened 
out  of  her  senses.  There  is  nothing  at 
all  mysterious  about  the  death.  It  is  de- 
lusion, nothing  more  ;  you  think  so, 
Nelly,  too  ? " 

"  Of  course,  I  think  so.  Mamma,"  said 
Nelly,  with  fervour.  "  I  was  always  cer- 
tain it  must  turn  out  so."  But,  neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  piteous  quaver  in  both 
their  voices  which  had  not  been  there 
when  they  went  joyous  and  confident  to 
Innocent's  room  to  set  her  mind  at  rest 
with  their  good  news. 


"  I  am  not  equal  to  seeing  any  one  to- 
night," she  said.  "  You  can  tell  Ernest 
I  am  tired  ;  and  Nelly  —  I  don't  want  to 
bind  you,  dear,  if  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
you ;  but  say  no  more  than  you  can 
help " 

Thus  the  mother  hurried  away,  leaving 
Nelly  alone  to  meet  her  lover.  After  all 
the  weariness  and  horrible  suspense  of 
the  day,  here  was  a  reward  for  her  —  a 
moment  of  consolation,  do  you  say,  gen- 
tle reader  ?  Molyneux  came  in  from  a 
dinner-party,  in  evening  dress,  and  with 
the  air  of  society  about  him.  He  had 
looked  in  at  his  club,  he  had  heard  the 
news,  he  was  full  of  the  atmosphere  of 
that  conventionab  and  limited  sphere 
which  is  called  the  world  ;  and  he  found 
Nelly  in  her  morning  gown,  rising  with  a 
nervous  shiver  from  the  fire,  her  face 
pale,  her  eyes  anxious,  a  creature  trem- 
bling with  the  fulness  of  a  life  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  clubs  and  dinner 
parties. 

"  Hallo,  Nelly  !  "  he  said,  looking  at 
her  with  surprise  and  tacit  disapproval. 
This  sort  of  carelessness  (he  would  have 
said)  was  inexcusable.  It  shocked  his 
best  feelings  ;  a  dowdy  already  before 
her  marriage,  idling  over  the  fire  in  a 
morning  dress — it  might  be  a  dressing 
gown  next  time  ;  and  in  married  life 
what  could  be  expected  from  one  who 
made  such  a  beginning  ?  All  these  com- 
mentaries were  in  the  look  he  gave  her, 
and  the  involuntary  comparison  he  con- 
veyed by  a  glance  at  himself  in  the  mir- 
ror—  himself  all  gorgeously  arrayed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  with  a  flower 
in  his  coat. 

"  I  have  not  dressed,  it  is  true,"  she 
said  hurriedly.  "  Innocent  is  ill,  and  I 
have  been  with  her  all  day.  You  have 
not  heard  of  our trouble.    Mamma 
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has  been  at   Sterborne  since  early  this 
morning " 

"At  Sterborne!  I  thought  Innocent 
was  there  ;  and  yet  you  tell  me  you  have 
been  with  her  all  da)'' " 

"  Ernest,"  said  Nelly,  breaking  in  sud- 
denly, "  Frederick's  wife  is  dead " 

"  Frederick's  wife  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  happened  late  on  Saturday. 
Innocent  is  somehow  mixed  up  in  it.  I 
mean  she  was  there,  and  saw  it  happen, 
and  it  has — almost — turned  her  brain." 

"  She  had  not  much  to  turn,"  said 
Ernest  carelessly.  "  But  what  does  all 
this  mean  ?  Mrs.  Frederick  dead  ?  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Nelly,  that  you 
were  so  much  attached  to  her  as  to  make 
a  great  trouble  of  that  ?  " 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Nelly,  look- 
ing at  him  wistfully,  ''but  still,  when  any 
one  dies  —  it  is  a  —  shock." 

She  used  her  mother's  word  uncon- 
sciously. Words  for  the  moment  had  be- 
come to  Nelly  symbols,  not  for  the  ex- 
pression, but  for  the  concealment  of  her 
meaning  ;  and  he  surely  might  have  read 
that  there  was  more  than  her  words  said, 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  a  shock  !  "  he  said  contemptu- 
ously. "  Of  course  you  would  not  have 
done  anything  to  bring  it  about  —  but 
when  Providence  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
deliver  you  from  such  an  unpleasant  con- 
nection, you  might  be  grateful  at  least. 
By  Jove,  what  a  lucky  dog  he  is  !  he  had 
had  his  swing,  and  as  soon  as  the  conse- 
quences threaten  to  be  unbearable  here 
comes  in  some  cold  or  something  and 
carries  her  off." 

"  Do  you  call  that  lucky  ?  "  said  Nelly, 
somewhat  woe-begone.  "  I  suppose  he 
loved  her,  or  thought  he  did  !  " 

"He  has  given  up  thinking  anything 
of  the  sort  for  some  time  back,  you  may 
be  sure,"  said  Ernest.  "  Well,  Nelly,  I 
suppose  the  conventional  correct  sort  of 
thing  is  right  for  women.  Granted  that 
you  have  had  a  —  shock.  But  Mrs. 
Frederick's  death  cannot  have  made  such 
a  deep  impression  that  you  should  be 
ready  to  cry  at  every  word " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  repeated  Nelly,  with 
a  painful  smile.  She  was  indeed  "ready 
to  cry,"  but  not  for  Mrs.  Frederick's 
death  —  for  many  reasons  that  he  could 
little  divine. 

"  It  is  not  cheerful  for  a  man  to  come 
a  long  round  out  of  his  way  to  see  you 
and  find  you  like  this,"  continued  Moly- 
neux.  "  I  don't  want  to  find  fault, 
heaven  knows  ;  but  when  you  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  me,  I  ought  to  be  of 


a  little  importance  to  you,  don't  you 
think,  Nelly  ?  A  dowdy  old  gown,  and 
your  eyes  red  with  gazing  in  the  fire,  or 
something  else  —  and  the  lamp  burning 
low,  and  a  supper-tray  or  something  on 
the  table.  Good  heavens,  what  hugger- 
mugger  ways  you  women  fall  into  when 
you  are  left  to  yourselves  !  And  what 
now,  crying  ?  Nelly,  upon  my  word  I 
don't  think  I  deserve  this " 

"  I  am  in  trouble.  Ernest,"  said  the 
poor  girl,  "  and  you  are  not.  You  can't 
enter  into  my  feelings.  I  do  not  want  to 
annoy  you  with  things  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  as  you  once  upbraided 
me  for  doing.  Next  time  perhaps  I  shall 
be  in  better  spirits.  It  is  very  fooHsh 
certainly  to  cry." 

Molyneux  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  great  impatience.  He  felt  it  was 
time  to  read  a  moral  lesson  to  his  future 
wife. 

"  I  wish  you  to  remember,  dear,"  he 
said,  "  that  neither  your  life  nor  mine  is 
to  be  .limited  by  the  walls  of  this  house. 
You  ought  to  think  of  something  else  be- 
yond what's  going  on  here.  And  really 
I  cannot  see  that  the  death  of  Frederick's 
wife  is  much  of  an  occasion  for  tears  — " 

"  But  Innocent  was  mixed  up  with  it," 
said  Nelly  timidly,  with  a  feeling  that  he 
must  know  some  time,  that  it  would  be 
better  if  he  knew  at  once.  "  Innocent  is 
—  very  ill  —  almost  out  of  her  mind " 

"  Pshaw,  Innocent  !  "  he  said  ;  "  if  you 
open  upon  that  chapter  I  shall  go.  I 
must  warn  you,  Nelly,  that  I  think  you 
all  make  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  fuss 
over  that  girl." 

This  was  the  result  of  poor  Nelly's 
faltering  attempt  to  take  her  lover  into 
her  confidence.  He  went  away  shortly 
after,  chafing  at  the  folly  of  women  ;  and 
she,  poor  girl,  had  a  cry  by  herself  in  the 
dreary  drawing-room  before  she  went  to 
share  her  mother's  vigil  upstairs. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE    PLANET    MARS:    AN    ESSAY    BY    A 
WHEWELLITE. 

The  planet  Mars  has  returned  to  our 
nocturnal  skies,  after  being  unfavourably 
placed  for  rather  more  than  two  years. 
He  now  shines  throughout  the  night  as  a 
ruddy  star  in  constellation  Virgo  —  dis- 
tinguished by  his  superior  lustre,  as  well 
as  by  his  colour  and  the  steadiness  of  his 
light,  from  the  leading  brilliants  of  that 
constellation. 


Night  after 


night,  he  will 
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rise  earlier,  becoming  towards  July  and 
August  an  evening  star  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  expression  —  for,  strictly 
speiiking,  he  is  already  an  evening  star. 

When  Mars  was  last  in  a.  favourable 
position  for  observation,  there  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  an  essay, 
entitled  Life  in  Mars,  describing  the  con- 
siderations which  have  led  astronomers 
to  believe  that  in  this  planet  conditions 
may  prevail  which  would  render  life  pos- 
sible for  such  creatures  as  we  are  famil- 
iar with  on  earth.  That  essay  dealt,  in 
fact,  with  the  arguments  which  would 
have  been  employed  by  Brewster  in 
maintaining  his  position  against  a  Whew- 
ell  of  the  present  day.  We  propose  in 
the  present  essay  to  discuss  certain  con- 
siderations which  point  in  a  different  di- 
rection, and  would  certainly  not  be  left 
untouched  by  Whewell  if  he  now  lived, 
^nd  sought  to  maintain  his  position 
•against  the  believers  in  more  worlds  than 
one. 

It  is  a  little  hard,  perhaps,  that  an  at- 
tack should  be  made  against  the  habita- 
bility  of  Mars  ;  for,  though  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  somewhat  confidently 
'of  life  in  other  worlds,  it  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  Mars  alone  that  astronomers 
have  hitherto  recognized  any  approach 
to  those  conditions  which  we  regard  as 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  living 
beings.  All  that  is  known  about  Mer- 
cury and  Venus,  tends  to  the  conclusion 
that  very  few  of  the  creatures  existing  on 
our  earth  could  live  in  either  planet  — 
and  assuredly  man  is  not  among  those 
creatures.  It  is  not  merely  that  in  both 
these  planets  the  average  daily  supply  of 
heat  is  far  greater  than  we  could  endure 
unscathed,  but  that  from  the  pose  of 
these  planets  —  the  slope  of  their  axes  to 
the  level  of  their  path  —  the  supply  of 
heat  varies  greatly  in  amount,  so  that  at 
one  time  there  is  much  more  than  even 
that  average  supply  which  we  could  not 
.bear,  and  at  another  no  heat  is  received 
at  all  for  many  days  in  succession,  or 
else  a  supply  so  small  in  quantity  that 
beings  like  men  would  perish  with  the 
resulting  cold.  And  when  passing  be- 
yond Mars,  and  traversing  the  wonder- 
ful ring  of  small  planets,  we  come  to 
Jupiter,  where,  so  far  as  direct  solar  heat 
is  concerned,  we  are  assured  that  there 
is  not  a  tithe  of  the  supply  which  would 
be  necessary  for  being  like  ourselves. 
For  the  gap  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  is 
quite  unlike  that  which  separates  Mars 
from  the  earth,  and  the  earth  from  Venus 
(referring  of  course  to  the  paths  of  these 


bodies).  From  Mars  to  Jupiter  is  fully 
six  times  the  distance  from  the  earth  to 
Mars,  and  the  solar  light  and  heat  at 
Jupiter  are  reduced  to  less  than  the  ninth 
part  of  the  light  and  heat  which  are 
received  by  Mars.  Of  course  Saturn, 
Uranus,  ancl  Neptune  are  still  less  fitted 
to  be  the  abodes  of  creatures  such  as 
those  who  inhabit  the  earth. 

Mars  alone  had  given  promise  of  habi- 
tability  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
And  the  study  of  Mars  had  revealed 
many  interesting  results,  apparently  con- 
firming in  a  striking  manner  the  opinion 
that  he  is  a  "  miniature  of  our  earth  "  —  a 
globe  resembling  the  earth  in  physical 
habitudes,  and  like  her  the  abode  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  amongst  which  may  be 
races  resembling  man.  We  know  that 
Mars  is  not  so  very  much  farther  than 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  as  at  a  first  view 
to  dispose  of  all  idea  that  he  is  inhabited. 
His  year  is  not  so  much  longer  than  ours 
as  to  render  our  conceptions  of  his 
seasons  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  vegetable  life  resembling  that  which 
exists  on  the  earth.  Then  we  know  that 
his  seasons  resemble  those  of  the  earth 
in  their  range  :  his  arctic,  temperate^  and 
torrid  zone  occupy  nearly  the  same  rela- 
tive portions  of  his  globe  as  ours  do. 
His  day,  again,  only  differs  from  the  ter- 
restrial day  by  about  thirty-seven  min- 
utes. Water  certainly  exists  on  his  sur- 
face, and  the  vapour  of  water  is  present 
in  his  atmosphere.  Oceans  and  conti- 
nents can  be  recognized  on  his  globe* — - 
they  have  even  been  mapped  and  charted, 
and  globes  have  been  formed  of  the 
ruddy  planet.  The  polar  snow-caps  of 
Mars  can  also  be  seen,  and  their  increase 
and  diminution  with  the  varying  seasons 
can  be  readily  recognized.  The  signs  of 
cloud  and  mist  and  rain,  ocean-currents 
and  air-currents,  have  also  been  traced. 
In  fine,  everything  which  one  could  hope 
to  find  as  indicative  of  the  habitability  of 
so  distant  a  world,  has  been  seen  in 
Mars  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  not  greatly  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  theory  that  he  is 
inhabited,  and  by  beings  not  very  unlike 
those  existing  on  our  earth,  should  have 
been  comfortably  accepted  by  most  of 
those  who  have  considered  the  subject. 

Yet  there  has  always  been  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way.  Although  the  dis- 
tance of  Mars  from  the  sun  is  not  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  earth's  as  to  com- 
pel us  to  forego  the  idea  that  he  is  suita- 
bly warmed  and  lighted  (reference  being 
always  made  to  the  wants  of  such  crea- 
tures as  we  are  familiar  with),  yet  there  is 
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a  sufficient  discrepancy  to  render  it 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  on  Mars  should  appar- 
ently resemble  those  on  the  earth  very 
closely.  This  would  not  be  the  place  for 
nice  calculations,  and  therefore  we  give 
results  without  entering  into  the  details 
of  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been 
obtained.  It  is  the  case,  then,  that  the 
average  daily  supply  of  light  and  heat  on 
Mars  (square  mile  for  square  mile  of  his 
surface)  is  less  than  the  supply  on  the 
eirth  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  five. 
When  he  is  at  his  nearest  to  the  sun,  the 
daily  supply  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
a  half  that  received  by  the  earth  ;  but 
when  he  is  at  his  farthest,  the  daily  sup- 
ply falls  to  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  earth's. 

This  is  a  very  serious  deficiency  when 
rightly  understood.  We  must,  not  con- 
tent ourselves  by  comparing  it  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  heat  of  a  winter  day 
and  a  summer  day.  We  often  have  to 
endure  for  several  days  in  succession  a 
much  greater  degree  of  cold  than  would 
follow  from  the  mere  reduction  of  the 
sun's  ordinary  heat  to  one-third  its  pres- 
ent value,  and  the  deficiency  is  not  de- 
structive to  life.  But  it  would  be  quite 
another  matter  if  the  whole  supply  of 
light  and  heat  to  the  earth  were  reduced 
in  this  proportion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  to  that  supply  we  owe  the  con- 
tinuance of  all  the  forms  of  force,  includ- 
ing vitality,  on  the  whole  earth.  "  The 
sun's  rays,"  said  Sir  John  Herschel  in 
1833,*  "are  the  ultimate  source  of  almost 
every  motion  which  takes  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  By  its  heat  are 
produced  all  winds  and  those  disturb- 
ances in  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the 
atmosphere  which  give  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  lightning,  and  probably,  also, 
to  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  aurora. 
By  their  vivifying  action  vegetables  are 
enabled  to  draw  support  from  inorganic 
matter  ;  and  become  in  their  turn  the 
support  of  animals  and  man,  and  the 
source  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynami- 
cal efficiency  which  are  laid  up  for  human 
use  in  our  coal  strata.  By  them  the 
waters  of  the  sea  are  made  to  circulate  in 
vapour  through  the  air,  and  irrigate  the 
land,  producing  springs  and  rivers." 

What  would  happen  if  the  source  of  all 
these  processes,  of  every  form,  in  fact,  of 
force  existing  and  acting  on  the  earth, 
were   to  lose   more  than  one-half  of  its 

*  Before  the  notion  had  suggested  itself  to  Stephen- 
son, to  whom  it  is  commonly  referred. 


power  ?  We  can  answer  this  question 
best  by  another.  What  would  happen  if 
the  engine  working  a  mighty  system  of 
machinery  were  deprived  of  more  than 
one-half  of  its  due  supply  of  fuel  ?  The 
engine  might  continue  to  work,  but  it 
would  no  longer  work  efficiently  :  the  ma- 
chinery would  no  longer  serve  its  pur- 
pose. And  in  like  manner,  the  great 
machinery,  which  is  maintained  by  solar 
action  on  the  earth,  would  no  longer  sub- 
serve its  purpose  —  or  if  the  vocabulary 
of  teleology  must  be  eschewed,  this  great 
machinery  would  no  longer  do  what  it  is 
actually  doing,  it  would  no  longer  main- 
tain active  life  upon  the  earth.  If  life 
still  continued  it  would  be  sluggish,  little 
more,  in  fact,  than  living  death. 

And  if  the  failure  of  the  solar  supply  at 
this  present  time  would  lead  to  such  a  re- 
sult, how  much  more  completely  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  all  such  life  as  we  now 
see  upon  the  earth,  would  have  been  a 
defalcation  of  solar  light  and  heat  during 
the  long  past  ages  when  so  many  forms 
of  force  were  stored  up.  To  take  one 
such  form  alone,  and  to  consider  it  only 
as  it  affects  the  requirements  of  our  own 
country  —  "the  'deposits  of  dynamical 
efficiency  '  laid  up  in  our  coal  strata  are 
simply,"  as  Tyndall  tells  us,  "  the  sun's 
rays  in  a  potential  form.  We  dig  from 
our  pits  annually  a  hundred  million  tons 
of  coal,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
which  is  of  almost  fabulous  vastness. 
The  combustion  of  a  single  pound  of  coal 
in  one  minute  is  equal  to  the  work  of 
three  hundred  horses  for  the  same  time. 
It  would  require  one  hundred  and  eight 
millions  of  horses  working  day  and  night 
with  unimpaired  strength  for  a  year  to 
perform  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to 
the  energy  which  the  Sun  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous Epoch  invested  in  one  year's  pro- 
duce of  our  coal-pits. 

If  Mars  then  not  only  receives  day  by 
day  a  much  smaller  supply  of  light  and 
heat  than  our  earth,  but  has  been  similar- 
ly circumstanced  during  all  those  past 
ages  which  supply  the  facts  studied  by 
geologists,  what  opinion  must  we  form  as 
to  his  present  fitness  to  be  the  abode  of 
creatures  like  those  which  exist  upon  our 
earth  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  there  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  Our 
only  doubt  must  depend  on  our  accept- 
ance of  the  opinion  on  which  the  ques- 
tion is  based.  If  in  any  wav  the  supply 
of  heat  has  been  increasecl,  or  —  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  —  if  a  greater 
portion  of  the  direct  supply  has  been 
stored  up,  then,  and  then  only  can  we 
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regard  Mars  as  a  suitable  abode  for  liv- 
ing creatures  like  those  on  the  earth. 
For  we  may  dismiss  the  supposition  that 
the  inherent  heat  of  Mars's  globe  is  such 
as  to  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  solar  heat.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  at  all  probable,  that  on  the  contra- 


there  would  be  a  corresponding  increase 
of  warmth. 

But  when  we  apply  this  consideration 
to  the  case  of  Mars  we  find  a  difficulty  in 
the  disproportionate  amount  of  atmos- 
phere which  must  be  assigned  to  this 
small  planet.     It  seems    a  very    natural 


ry  an  additional  difficulty  is  introduced  \  and  probable  assumption  that  every 
by  the  consideration  that  in  all  reason-  j  planet  would  have  an  atmosphere  propor- 
able  likelihood  Mars  must  have  parted  I  tional  in  quantity  to  the  quantity  of  niat- 
witii  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of  j  ter  in  the  planet.  Thus  since  the  mass  of 
his  inherent  heat  than  our  earth.  His  |  Mars  is  but  about  one  ninth  of  the  earth's 
globe  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  [  mass,  we  should  infer  that  his  atmos- 
the  earth,  and  the  total  quantity  of  mat- '  phere  amounted  in  quantity  to  but  one- 
ter  contained  in  it  is  little  more  than  one- 1  ninth  part  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Of 
ninth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
earth's  globe.     Now,  it  is   known  that  of 


course  we   could  not  lay   any  stress    on 
such  an  assumption  ;  .but  it  must  be  re- 
two  bodies    equally   heated,   the  smaller '  garded   as   more  probable,  on    a   priori 


cools  more  rapidly  than  the  larger.  And 
certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  at  any  epoch  Mars  was  hotter  than 
the  earth  at  the  same  epoch.  We  should 
infer,  indeed,  that  Mars  was  always  much 


grounds,  than  any  other.  This  would 
leave  Mars  with  much  less  air  over  each 
square  mile  of  his  surface  than  there  is 
over  each  square  mile  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face :  for  the  surface  of    Mars  is    much 


the  less  heated  body.  For  according  to  '  greater  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  earth's  ;  it 
the  most  generally  received  explanation  !  is,  in  fact,  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of 
of  the  original  intense  heat  of  the  planets, '  the  earth's  surface.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
such  heat  had  its  origin  in  the  rush  of  not  only  (on  the  assumption  we  are  dealing 
matter  drawn  in  by  the  attractive  might !  with)  would  there  be  much  less  air  over 
of  the  aggregation  which  was,  so  to  speak, '  each  mile  of  the  surface  of  Mars,  but 
the  embryon  of  the  planet.  Thus  the !  this  s^ialler  quantity  of  air  would  be 
smaller  planets,  which  must  necessarily  ;  much  less  strongly  attracted  towards  the 
have  had  less  attractive  energy  than  the  j  surface  of  the  planet.  For,  owing  to  his 
larger,  would  impart  a  less  velocity  to  |  small  bulk  and  the  comparative  lightness 
the  inrushing  matter,  and  therefore  would  of  the  materials  of  which  he  is  construct- 
be  less  intensely  heated.  On  all  ac- 1  ed.  Mars  exerts  less  than  two-fifths  of 
counts  it  would  follow  that  Mars  is,  at  |  the  attractive  force  which  our  earth  ex- 
the  present  time,  a  much  colder  body  j  erts.  A  mass  which,  on  our  earth,  would 
than  the  earth.  j  weigh   a   pound,   would  on    Majs  weigh 

Our  sole  resource,  therefore,  if  we  are  j  little  more  than  six  ounces  ;  and  the  at- 
to  adopt  the  theory  that  the  climate  of  !  mospheric  pressure  would  be  correspond- 
Mars  resembles  that  of  the  earth,  is  |  ingly  reduced,  even  though  Mars  had  as 
to  assume  that  there  is  some  peculiarity  |  much  air  above  each  square  mile  of  his 
in  his  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  enabled  j  surface  as  there  is  above  each  square 
to  retain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  heat  j  mile  of  the  earth's.  This  quantity  of  air 
received  from  the  sun  than  happens  in  would  be  twice  as  much  as  we  should  in- 
the  case  of  our  own  atmosphere.  If  we  fer  from  the  mass  of  Mars,  and  we  should 
are  further  to  assume  that  the  constitu- ;  require  five  times  as  much  air  only  to 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  resembles  that  of  |  have  an  atmosphere  as  dense  as  our  own 
our  air  —  and  no  other  assumption  is  ,  at  the  sea  level.  An  atmosphere  about 
compatible  with  the  behef  that  creatures  twice  as  dense  as  this  would  perhaps 
such  as  we  are  familiar  with  can  exist  in  j  give  a  climate  as  mild,  on  the  average,  as 
Mars  —  we  must  assume  that  the  Martian  |  that  of  our  earth.  But  it  seems  rather  a 
atmosphere  is  much  more  dense  than  our  j  daring  assumption  to  assign  to  Mars  an 
own.     We  need  not  enter  here  into  the  1  atmosphere  exceeding  teti  times  in  quan- 


considerations  on  which  this  inference  is 
based.  Let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  there 
is  a  steady  decrease  of  warmth  with 
elevation  in  all  parts  of   the    earth,  this 


tity    what     we    should    infer    from    the 
planet's  mass. 

It  seems,  on  the  whole,  safer  to   aban- 
don  the  theory  that  Mars  is   a  suitable 


decrease    being    unquestionably    due  to  abode  for  such  creatures  as  exist  on  the 

the  greater  tenuity  of  the  air  in  high  re-  earth  ;  and  to  try  to  explain  observed  ap- 

gions.     And  it  is  certain  that  if  the  den-  pearances     unhampered     by     a    theory 

sity  of  the  air  were  in  any  way  increased,  which  after  all  is  not  in  itself  a  probable 
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one.  For  indeed  we  can  employ  in  a 
very  effective  way  against  this  theory  a 
mode  of  argument  which  is  commonly 
urged  in  its  favour.  It  is  reasoned  that 
since  the  earth,  the  only  planet  we  know, 
is  inhabited,  therefore  probably  the  other 
planets  are  so.  But  we  have  seen  that, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  all  the  other 
planets,  save  Mars  alone,  are  probably 
not  inhabited  by  beings  such  as  those 
which  exist  upon  the  earth.  Therefore, 
even  on  a  ^r/^rz  grounds,  it  is  more  likely 
that  Mars  is  similarly  circumstanced ; 
since  there  are  six  planets  in  favour  of 
this  inference,  and  only  one,  our  earth, 
against  it. 

In  resuming  the  inquiry,  with  the  the- 
ory of  Mars's  habitability  abandoned  for 
the  nonce,  we  must  recall  the  facts  which 
have  been  demonstrated  respecting  Mars, 
only  we  may  now  view  them  in  a  new 
light.  We  remember  that  he  has  polar 
snow-caps  ;  but  we  are  no  longer  bound 
to  regard  these  snow-covered  regions  as 
in  any  sense  resembling  our  arctic  re- 
gions. Again,  the  seas  and  oceans  of 
Mars  may  be  permanently  frozen  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  their  depth.  The 
water-vapour  which  is  certainly  present 
in  his  atmosphere  may  be  raised  oijly  by 
the  midday  sun,  to  be  precipitated  in 
early  evening.  Winds  and  currents  may 
equally  well  prevail  in  a  rare  as  in  a 
dense  atmosphere.  The  white  masses 
which  have  been  compared  to  clouds  and 
whose  dissipation  has  been  held  to  im- 
ply the  downfall  of  rain  on  Mars,  may 
not  be  rain-clouds,  but  snow-clouds  ;  or 
where  there  is  no  downfall  they  may  be 
not  cumulus-clouds,  but  cirrus-clouds,  — 
that  is,  not  such  clouds  as  are  raised  in 
our  dense  air  near  the  sea-level  by  the 
sun's  warmth,  but  such  light  fleecy 
clouds  as  are  suspended  high  above  the 
loftiest  mountain  summits. 

It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that  if  we 
make  any  change  at  all  in  our  views  about 
Mars,  we  must  make  a  great  change.  If 
we  suppose  the  Martian  air  moderately 
dense,  comparable  in  density  at  any  rate 
with  our  own  air,  then  since  we  know 
that  considerable  quantities  of  aqueous 
vapour  are  raised  into  that  air,  we  seem 
compelled  to  conclude  that  there  would 
be  a  precipitation  of  snow  (under  the  cir- 
cumstances already  considered)  which 
should  keep  the  surface  of  Mars  as  per- 
manently snow-covered  as  our  mountain- 
heights  above  the  snow-line.  As  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  Mars  is  not  a  white 
planet,  we  musi  assume  so  great  a  rarity 
of  the  Martian  atmosphere  that  sufficient 


water-vapour  can  never  be  raised  into 
that  air  to  produce  a  permanent  snow- 
envelope  by  precipitation.  This  view 
(on  which  we  shall  presently  touch  again) 
of  course  accords  well  with  the  d  prwrz 
opinion  respecting  the  Martian  atmos- 
phere referred  to  above.  And  therefore 
it  seems  to  us  manifestly  the  most  prob- 
able and  satisfactory  course  to  assume 
that  the  Martian  atmosphere  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  ours  in  quantity 
which  the  mass  of  Mars  bears  to  that  of 
the  earth.  On  this  assumption  it  is  easi- 
ly shown  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
on  Mars  corresponds  to  about  four  and  a 
half  inches  of  the  mercurial  barometer. 
We  may  take  five  inches  as  a  fair  prob- 
able estimate  of  the  height  of  Martian 
barometric  tubes,  supposing  there  are 
any  reasoning  creatures  on  Mars  who 
have  made  the  same  discovery  as  our 
terrestrial  Torricelli. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  interesting  to 
inquire  whether  the  mere  tenuity  of  the 
Martian  air,  on  our  assumption,  would 
be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  that 
creatures  like  men  can  live  on  the  planet. 
Could  any  man,  for  instance,  exist  for 
any  length  of  time  in  an  atmosphere  cor- 
responding in  pressure  to  only  four  or 
five  inches  of  the  common  barometer  ? 
or  could  any  race  of  men,  after  a  gradual 
process  of  acclimatization,  become  en- 
abled not  merely  to  live  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere, but  to  thrive  as  a  race,  to  un- 
dergo ordinary  labours,  to  travel  without 
being  easily  exhausted,  and  if  need  were, 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies or  from  sudden  natural  dangers  ? 

The  experiment  has  never  yet  been 
tried.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  could 
be.  Aeronauts  have  reached  a  height 
where  the  atmospheric  pressure  has  been 
reduced  to  below  seven  inches  of  the 
common  barometer  ;  but  in  attaining 
this  height  they  were  exposed  to  other 
effects  than  those  due  to  the  mere  tenu- 
ity of  the  atmosphere.  We  refer  here  to 
the  celebrated  ascent  by  Coxwell  and 
Glaisher,  on  July  17,  1862,  when  the 
enormous  elevation  of  37,000  feet  was  at- 
tained, or  nearly  two  miles  above  the 
summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the 
earth.  But,  although  the  circumstances 
of  such  an  ascent  do  not  altogether  cor- 
respond to  those  depending  solely  on  at- 
mospheric rarity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
most  remarkable  effects  result  from  this 
cause,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  what  happened  to  the  aeronauts 
during  this  journey.  "Previous  to  the 
start,"  says  Flammarion,  in  a  work  edited 
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by  Mr.  Gl'aisher,  "  Glaisher's  pulse  stood 
at  'jd  beats  a  minute  ;  Mr.  Coxwell's  at 
74.  At  17,000  feet,  the  pulse  of  the 
former  was  at  84 ;  of  the  latter  at  100. 
At  19,000  feet,  Glaisher's  hands  and 
lips  were  quite  blue,  but  not  his  face." 
At  this  height  the  atmospheric  pressure 
was  reduced  to  about  one-half  the  pres- 
sure at  the  sea-level ;  in  other  words,  the 
pressure  corresponded  to  about  fourteen 
and  a  half  inches  of  the  mercurial  barom- 
eter. After  passing  beyond  this  height, 
distressing  symptoms  were  experienced 
by  both  aeronauts,  ''  At  21,000  feet, 
Glaisher  heard  his  heart  beating,  and  his 
breathing  was  becoming  oppressed  ;  at 
29,000  feet,  he  became  senseless,  and  on- 
ly returned  to  himself  when  the  balloon 
had  come  down  again  to  the  same  level. 
At  37,000  feet,  Coxwell  could  no  longer 
use  his  hands,  and  was  obhged  to  pull 
the  string  of  the  valve  with  his  teeth.  A 
few  minutes  later  he  would  have  swooned 
away,  and  probably  lost  his  life.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  was  at  this  time 
twelve  degrees  below  zero."  This  cer- 
tainly does  not  suggest  that  life  on  the 
earth  would  be  pleasant,  if  the  air  were 
reduced  in  quantity  to  that  above  the 
level  reached  by  Coxwell  and  Glaisher 
on  this  occasion.  But  the  barometer  still 
stood  nearly  seven  inches  high  when 
they  began  to  descend,  at  which  time 
Glaisher  was  nearly  two  miles  above  his 
fainting  level,  while  Coxwell  was  all  but 
powerless.  And  then  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  Flammarion  well  remarks,  that 
in  balloon  ascents  "  the  explorer  remains 
motionless,  expending  little  or  none  of 
his  strength,  and  he  can  therefore  reach  a 
greater  elevation  before  feehng  the  dis- 
turbance which  brings  to  a  halt  at  a  far 
lower  level  the  traveller  who  ascends  by 
the  sole  strength  of  his  muscles  the  steep 
sides  of  a  mountain."  What  would  be 
the  state  of  a  traveller  having  to  exert 
himself  in  an  atmosphere  reduced  to 
five-sevenths  of  the  density  of  the  air  in 
which  Coxwell  was  just  able  to  save  his 
own  life  and  Glaisher's,  —  literally  "  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth  ?  " 

To  show  the  effect  of  active  exertion 
in  increasing  the  unpleasant  results  of 
great  atmospheric  tenuity,  we  may  quote 
the  Experience  of  De  Saussure,  in  his  as- 
cent of  Mont  Blanc,  noting  however  that 
recent  Alpine  travellers  seem  to  have 
been  more  favoured,  while  the  guides 
would  appear  to  have  become  more  inured 
to  the  hardships  of  high  places  than  they 
were  in  1787.  We  learn  that  "at  13,000 
feet,  upon   the    Petit-Plateau,   where  he 


passed  the  night,  the  hardy  guides,  to 
whom  the  previous  marching  was  absolute 
child's  play,  had  only  removed  five  or  six 
spades-full  of  snow  in  order  to  pitch  the 
tent,  when  they  were  obliged  to  give  in 
and  take  a  rest,  while  several  felt  so  in- 
disposed that  they  were  compelled  to  lie 
upon  the  snow  to  prevent  themselves 
from  fainting.  The  next  day,"  says  De 
Saussure,  "  in  mounting  the  last  ridge 
which  leads  to  the  summit,  I  was  obliged 
to  halt  for  breath  at  every  fifteen  or  six- 
teen paces,  generally  remaining  upright 
and  leaning  on  my  stock  ;  but  on  more 
than  one  occasion  I  had  to  lie  down,  as  I 
felt  an  absolute  need  of  repose.  If  I  at- 
tempted to  surmount  the  feeling,  my  legs 
refused  to  perform  their  functions  ;  I  had 
an  initiatory  feeling  of  faintness,  and  was 
dazzled  in  a  way  quite  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  light,  for  the  double  crape 
over  my  face  entirely  sheltered  the  eyes. 
.  .  .  The  only  thing  which  refreshed  me 
and  augmented  my  strength  was  the  fresh 
wind  from  the  north.  When,  in  mounting, 
I  had  this  in  my  face,  and  could  swallow 
it  down  in  gulps,  I  could  take  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  paces  without  stopping." 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  some  of  the  effects  thus  experienced 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  im- 
pure air.  For  experiments  made  by  De 
Saussure  showed  that  air  near  the  surface 
of  snow  contains  less  oxygen  than  the 
surrounding  air  ;  and  Boussingault  points 
out  respecting  "  certain  hollows  and  en- 
closed valleys  of  the  higher  part  of  Mont 
Blanc  —  in  the  Corridor^  for  instance  — 
that  people  generally  feel  so  unwell  when 
traversing  it  that  the  guides  long  thought 
this  part  of  the  mountain  impregnated 
with  some  mephitic  exhalation.  Thus 
even  now,  whenever  the  weather  permits, 
people  ascend  by  the  Bosses  ridge,  where 
a  purer  air  prevents  the  physiological  dis- 
turbances from  being  so  intense." 

There  are,  indeed,  parts  of  the  earth 
where  at  an  elevation  nearly  as  great  as 
that  at  which  De  Saussure  experienced 
such  unpleasant  effects,  the  inhabitants 
of  considerable  cities  enjoy  health  and 
strength.  As  Boussingault  well  remarks, 
"  When  one  has  seen  the  activity  which 
goes  on  in  towns  like  Bogota,  Micuipampa, 
Potosi,  &c.,  which  have  a  height  of  from 
8,500  feet  to  13,000  feet ;  when  one  has 
witnessed  the  strength  and  agility  of  the 
torreadors  in  a  bull  fight  at  Quito  (9,541 
feet) ;  when  one  has  seen  young  and  deli- 
cate women  dance  for  the  whole  night 
long  in  localities  almost  as  lofty  as  Mont 
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brated  combat,  that  of  Pichincha,  took 
place  at  a  height  as  great  as  that  of  Monte 
Rosa  (15,000  feet),  it  will  be  admitted  that 
man  can  become  habituated  to  the  rarefied 
air  of  the  highest  mountains."  These 
places  are,  however,  tropical,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  cold  plays  an  important  part 
in  producing  the  unpleasant  sensations 
which  are  experienced  in  elevated  re- 
gions. Since  in  Mars  (according  to  our 
present  assumption)  we  have  not  only  a 
much  greater  atmospheric  rarity  than  at 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Himalayas,  but 
also  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  than 
at  such  a  height  even  in  high  latitudes,  it 
is  manifest  that  absolute  uninhabitability 
by  human  beings  must  result.  Nay,  since 
no  living  things  except  microscopic  ani- 
malcules exist  above  certain  elevations, 
or  when  a  certain  degree  of  cold  is  experi- 
enced, it  remains  clear  that  Mars  cannot 
possibly  be  inhabited  by  creatures  re- 
sembling any  of  the  higher  forms  of  liv- 
ing beings  with  which  we  are  famihar  on 
earth.  ''  Beyond  the  last  stage  of  vegeta- 
tion, beyond  the  extreme  region  attained 
by  the  insect  and  mammifers,  all  becomes 
silent  and  uninhabited,"  says  Flammarion, 
"though  the  air  is  still  full  of  microscopic 
animalcules  which  the  wind  raises  up  like 
dust  and  which  are  disseminated  to  an 
unknown  height." 

But  the  reader  may  be  led  to  ask,  at 
this  stage,  what  is  actually  taking  place  in 
Mars  when  our  astronomers  perceive 
signs  as  of  clouds  forming  and  dissolving, 
of  morning  and  evening  mists,  and  other 
phenomena  not  compatible,  it  should 
seem,  with  the  idea  of  extreme  cold. 
Nay,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even 
the  presence  of  ice  and  snow  implies  the 
action  of  heat.  "  Cold  alone,"  says  Tyn- 
dall,  "  will  not  produce  glaciers.  You 
may  have  the  bitterest  north-east  winds 
here  in  London  throughout  the  winter 
without  a  single  flake  of  snow.  Cold 
must  have  the  fitting  object  to  operate 
upon,  and  this  object  —  the  aqueous  va- 
pour of  the  air  —  is  the  direct  product  of 
heat."  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  sun 
exerts  enough  heat  on  Mars  to  raise  the 
vapour  of  water  into  the  planet's  atmos- 
phere (as  indeed  spectroscopic  analysis 
has  taught  us),  and  it  is  also  clear  that 
this  vapour  must  be  conveyed  in  some 
way  to  the  Martian  arctic  regions,  there 
to  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  snow. 
And  then  this  difficulty  is  introduced  : 
According  to  our  ideas  the  whole  surface 
of  Mars  is  above  the  snow-line  ;  any  re- 
gion on  our  earth  where  so  great  a  degree 
of  cold  prevailed  accompanied  by  so  great 


an  atmospheric  tenuity  would  be  far  above 
the  snow-line  even  at  the  equator.  How 
is  it  then,  that  the  snow  ever  melts,  as  it 
manifestly  does,  since- we  can  see  the  ruddy 
surface  of  the  planet  ? 

An  explanation,  first  suggested,  we  be- 
lieve, in  Mr.  Mattien  Williams's  ingenious 
book  called  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun  removes 
this  difficulty.  The  snow  actually  falling 
on  Mars  must  be  small  in  quantity,  sim- 
ply because  the  sun's  heat  is  not  com- 
petent to  raise  up  any  great  quantity  of 
water  vapour.  There  cannot,  then,  be 
anything  like  the  accumulation  of  snow 
which  gathers  in  regions  above  our  snow- 
line ;  but  instead  of  this  there  must  exist 
over  the  surface  of  Mars  except  near  the 
poles  a  thin  coating  of  snow,  or  rather 
there  will  be  ordinarily  a  mere  coating  of 
hoar  frost.  Now  the  sun  of  Mars,  though 
powerless  to  raise  great  quantities  of 
vapour  into  the  planet's  tenuous  atmos- 
phere, is  perfectly  competent  to  melt  and 
vapourize  this  thin  coating  of  snow  or 
hoar  frost.  The  direct  heat  of  the  sun, 
shining  through  so  thin  an  atmosphere, 
must  be  considerable  wherever  the  sun  is 
at  a  sufficient  elevation  ;  and  of  course 
the  very  tenuity  of  the  air  renders  vapor- 
ization so  much  the  easier,  for  the  boiling 
point  (and  consequently  all  temperatures 
of  evaporation  at  given  rates)  would  be 
correspondingly  lowered.*  Accordingly, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Martian 
day,  the  hoar  frost  and  whatever  light 
snow  might  have  fallen  on  the  preceding 
evening  would  be  completely  dissolved 
away,  and  thus  the  ruddy  earth  or  the 
greenish  ice-masses  of  the  so-called 
oceans  would  be  revealed  to  the  terres- 
trial observer.  We  may  picture  the  re- 
sult by  conceiving  one  of  those  Martian 
globes  which  Captain  Busk  has  recently 
caused  Messrs.  Malby  to  make  from  Mr. 
Proctor's  charts,  to  be  first  coated  with 
thin  hoar  frost,  and  then  held  before  a 
fire  just  long  enough  to  melt  the  hoar 
frost  on  the  part  of  the  globe  nearest  to 
the  fire,  leaving  the  features  of  the  rest 
of  the  globe  concealed  from  view  under 
their  snow-white  veil. 

*  Amongst  other  disadvantages  presented  by  Mars, 
regarded  as  an  abode  for  beings  like  ourselves,  is  the 
circumstance  that  if  his  atmosphere  be  in  proportion  to 
his  mass,  as  we  have  assumed,  it  must  be  impossible  to 
boil  food  properly  on  the  ruddy  planet.  For  water 
would  boil  at  a  temperature  about  seventy  degrees  be- 
low our  boiling  point,  so  that  it  would  barely  be  heated 
enough  to  parboil.  A  cup  of  good  tea  is  an  impossibil- 
ity in  Mars,  and  equally  out  of  the  question  is  a  well- 
ijoiled  potato.  It  does  not  make  matters  more  pleasant 
that  the  tea-plant  and  the  potato  are  impossible,  of 
themselves,  on  Mars,  and  that  therefore  the  possibility 
of  boiling  them  may  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. 
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Those  who  have  seen  Mars  under  good 
[telescopic  "  power "  will  at  once  recog- 
[nize  the  exact  agreement  between  this 
^hypothetical  process  and  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  the  planet.  All  round  the 
border  of  the  disc  there  is  a  white  light 
completely  concealing  all  the  features  of 
the  Martian  continents  and  oceans.  Of 
this  peculiarity  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  hitherto  been  advanced.  Mr. 
Proctor,  indeed,  has  shown  how  the  pe- 
culiarity would  present  itself  if  the  Mar- 
tian atmosphere  were  loaded  with 
rounded  clouds  resembling  our  summer 
woolpack  clouds  ;  but  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  all  over  Mars  such 
clouds  as  these  are  prevalent.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  wool- 
pack  clouds  are  morning  and  forenoon 
phenomena  on  our  earth  ;  towards  noon 
they  either  vanish  or  become  modified  in 
shape,  and  as  evening  approaches  the 
clouds  ordinarily  assume  a  totally  differ- 
ent aspect,  being  extended  in  long  flat 
sheets,  the  stratus  cloud  of  the  meteor- 
ologist. Even  when  rounded  clouds 
are  present  in  the  evening  sky,  they  are 
not  the  separate  small  white  clouds  abso- 
lutely essential,  as  it  appears  to  us,  for 
the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Proctor ; 
but  the  great  heavy  cloud  is  seen 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

According  to  the  views  here  suggested 
we  have  as  the  principal  feature  of  Mar- 
tian meteorology  the  melting  of  the  coat- 
ing of  hoar  frost  (or  of  light  snow,  per- 
haps) from  the  ruddy  soil  of  the  planet 
and  from  the  frozen  surface  of  his 
oceans  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  precipi- 
tation of  fresh  snow  or  hoar  frost  when 
evening  is  approaching.  Throughout  the 
day  the  air  remains  tolerably  clear,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  telescopic  as- 
pect of  the  planet,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  occasional  accumulation  of 
light  cirrus  or  snow-clouds,  especially  in 
the  forenoon.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that 
the  phenomena  which  have  commonly 
been  regarded  as  due  to  the  precipitation 
of  rain  from  true  nimbus  clouds  over 
Martian  oceans  and  continents  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  dissipation  of  cirrus 
clouds  by  solar  heat. 

But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  because  the  Martian 
atmosphere  is  at  so  low  a  pressure  that 
Martian  barometers  (mercurial)  probably 
stand  at  only  four  or  five  inches,  the  at- 


mosphere is,  therefore,  exceedingly  shal- 
low. Even  on  our  earth  an  atmosphere 
producing  this  amount  of  pressure  would 
extend  many  miles  above  the  sea  level, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  at 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  only, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  thus  re- 
duced, and  even  the  lowest  estimates  as- 
sign to  the  atmosphere  a  height  of  fifty 
miles,  or  roughly  some  forty  miles  above 
the  height  where  the  pressure  corre- 
sponds to  five  inches  of  the  common 
barometer.  But  in  the  case  of  Mars  the 
atmospheric  pressure  diminishes  much 
more  slowly  with  altitude  than  on  our 
own  earth.  We  have  only  to  climb  to  a 
height  of  three-and-a-half  miles  to  find 
the  pressure  reduced  to  one-half  (no  mat- 
ter what  the  height  we  start  from) ;  at 
seven  miles  it  is  reduced  to  one-fourth ; 
and  so  on.  But  owing  to  the  relatively 
small  attraction  of  gravity  in  Mars  a 
height  of  nine  miles  must  be  attained 
from  his  sea-level  before  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  reduced  to  one-half,  and  a 
height  of  eighteen  miles  before  it  is  re- 
duced to  one-fourth,  and  so  on.  And  in- 
stead of  forty  miles  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  lowest  estimate  of  our  air's 
height  above  the  level  where  its  pressure 
is  like  that  of  the  Martian  air),  we  find  a 
height  of  fully  seventy-five  miles  as  the 
minimum.  We  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  Martian  atmosphere  extends  to  a 
height  of  at  least  loo  miles  from  the 
planet's  surface. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  there  is  ample 
scope  for  air-currents,  and  it  is  probable 
that  owing  to  the  tenuity  of  the  air  the 
winds  in  Mars  would  have  a  high  veloc- 
ity. They  would  not  necessarily  be  vio- 
lent winds,  since  the  force  of  wind  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  in 
motion  quite  as  much  as  on  the  velocity. 
So  that  we  need  not  entertain  the  theory 
which  was  advanced  some  years  since  in 
the  Spectator,  that  trees  in  Mars  must  be 
small  in  consequence  of  the  great  vio- 
lence of  Martian  hurricanes  by  which  all 
lofty  trees  would  be  destroyed.  Even  at 
a  velocity  of  a  hundred  miles  per  hour, 
Martian  winds  would  be  less  destructive 
than  gales  on  earth  blowing  at  the  mod- 
erate rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour.  But 
on  a  globe  so  small  as  that  of  Mars, 
compared  at  least  with  the  earth's,  swift 
air-currents  would  be  very  effective  in 
carrying  off  from  the  central  heated  re- 
gions the  moisture-laden  air.  In  this  way 
probably  the  polar  sn-ows  of  the  planet 
are  recruited.  The  polar  regions  must, 
in  fact,  act  the  part  of  veritable  condens- 
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ers,  if  the  circulation  of  the  Martian 
atmosphere  is  as  brisk  as  it  may  well  be 
believed  to  be.  There  must  in  that  case 
be  a  continual  gathering  of  fresh  snows 
at  the  poles,  and  a  continual  downward 
motion  of  the  glaciers  thus  formed, 
accompanied  necessarily  by  a  very  active 
abrasion  and  erosion  of  the  planet's 
polar  regions.  It  seems  by  no  means 
improbable,  moreover,  that  as  Mr.  Mat- 
tien  Williams  opines,  there  may  be  from 
time  to  time  great  catastrophes  in  these 
polar  regions,  produced  by  the  toppling 
over  or  the  rapid  downward  sliding  ol 
great  glacial  masses.  For  many  consid- 
erations suggest  that  there  must  be  an 
activity  in  the  process  of  snow-gathering 
at  the  Martian  poles  altogether  unlike 
anything  known  on  our  earth.  It  is  note- 
worthy also  that  according  to  reliable 
observations  changes  have  taken, place  in 
the  aspect  of  the  Martian  snow-caps 
which  imply  catastrophes  affecting  ice- 
masses  of  enormous  dimensions.  As- 
suredly none  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  our  own  polar  regions  could  be  dis- 
cerned at  so  great  a  distance  as  separates 
us  from  Mars,  save  only  the  gradual  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  the  extent  of 
the  snow-covering  as  winter  or  summer 
is  in  progress.  An  ice-mass  as  large  as 
Spitzbergen  or  Nova  Zembla- would  not 
be  separately  discernible  from  so  great  a 
distance,  and  therefore  the  complete 
destruction  of  such  a  mass  by  collision 
or  downfall  would  be  quite  imperceptible 
at  that  distance,  though  it  would  be  an 
inconceivably  stupendous  terrestrial  ca- 
tastrophe. But  masses  of  Martian  ice, 
quite  readily  discernible  with  good  tele- 
scopes, have  been  found  to  disappear  in 
a  few  hours,  suggesting  the  most  start- 
ling concei)tions  as  to  the  effects  which 
must  have  been  produced  on  the  compar- 
atively small  planet  where  these  remark- 
able events  have  taken  place. 

The  following  observation,  for  instance, 
made  by  the  late  Professor  Mitchel  with 
the  fine  refractor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Observatory,  indicates  the  occurrence  of 
an  event  which  must  have  been  accom- 
panied by  an  inconceivable  uproar,  — 

A  wrack 
As  though  the  heavens  and  earth  would  min- 
gle. 

"I  will  record,"  he  says,  "a  singular 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  snow- 
zone,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
been  noticed  elsewhere.  On  the  night  of 
July  12,  1845,  the  bright  polar  spot  pre- 
sented an  appearance  never  exhibited  at 


any  preceding  or  succeeding  observation. 
In  the  very  centre  of  the  white  surface 
I  was  a  da7'k  spot,  which  retained  its  posi- 
j  tion  during  several  hours,  and  was  dis- 
;  tinctly  seen  by  two  friends  who  passed 
the  night  with  me  in  the  observatory.  It 
,  was  much  darker,  and  better  defined  than 
I  any  spot  previously  or  subsequently 
observed  here  ;  and  indeed  after  an  ex- 
amination of  more  than  eighty  drawings, 
I  I  find  no  notice  of  a  dark  spot  ever  hav- 
ing been  seen  in  the  bright  snow-zone. 
On  the  follozui7ig  evening  no  trace  of  a 
dark  spot  was  to  be  see?t,  and  it  has  never 
since  bee?i  visibleP  Does  not  this  obser- 
vation suggest  that  a  great  mass  of  ice 
had  slipped  away,  leaving  an  intervening 
dark  space,  which  in  a  few  hours  was 
snowed  over,  the  gap  remaining  there- 
after invisible  1  No  other  explanation, 
indeed,  seems  possible.  But  how  tre- 
mendous a  catastrophe  to  be  discernible 
from  a  station  some  forty  millions  of 
miles  away  !  Granting  even  that  /.mitchel 
used  a  power  of  1,200  (which  we  find 
given  in  Loo/nis^s  Practical  Astronomy  as 
the  highest  power  of  the  Cincinnati  tel- 
escope), Mars  was  still  viewed  as  from  a 
distance  of  40,000  miles  with  the  naked 
eye.  Let  any  one  who  has  observed  the 
aspect  of  an  Alpine  region,  as  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  from  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  (that  region  being  known,  so  that  he 
could  estimate  the  degree  by  which  dis- 
tance reduced  even  the  most  imposing 
mountain  features)  consider  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  removing  the  point  of  view 
to  a  distance  one  thousand  times  greater. 
Not  merely  would  a  mountain-range,  but 
a  whole  country,  be  invisible  at  such  a 
distance.  But  add  to  these  considera- 
tions the  fact  that  the  most  stupendous 
mountain  catastrophes  are  reduced  ap- 
parently to  utter  insignificance  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  and  are  altogether 
undiscernible  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  un- 
derstand, though  we  remain  utterly  una- 
ble to  conceive,  the  vastness  of  the  catas- 
trophe on  Mars,  the  effects  of  which 
could  be  discerned  when  viewed  as  by 
the  naked  eye  from  a  distance  of  40,000 
miles.  One  would  imagine  that  the  very 
frame  of  the  small  planet  must  have  been 
shaken. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  altogether 
unlikely  that  the  varying  accounts  which 
astronomers  hav^  given  respecting  the 
polar  flattening  of  Mars  may  find  their 
true  explanation  in  the  theory  we  have^^Bi 
been  considering.  It  is  certainly  remark-^B] 
able  that  eminent  astronomers,  like  Sir 
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Herschel,  Arago,  Dawes,  Bessel, 
;ind,  Main,  and  others,  should  have 
[arrived  at  the  most  conflicting  results  on 
[an  observational  matter  of  such  extreme 
simplicity.  We  have  values  of  the  com- 
[pression  varying  from  Sir  Wm.  Her- 
[schel's,  who  made  the  polar  diameter  of 
^the  planet  a  full  sixteenth  less  than  the 
equatorial  diameter,  to  Dawes's  result, 
that  the  planet  is  not  flattened  at  all. 
Nay,  some  observations  have  even  sug- 
gested that  the  planet  is  elongated  at  the 
poles.  If  great  changes  of  elevation  take 
place  at  the  poles  of  Mars,  owing  to  the 
rapid  process  of  accumulation  of  the  Mar- 
tian snows,  these  discrepancies  would  be 
accounted  for. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  form  on  de- 
tails of  this  sort,  it  appears  tolerably  clear 
that  in  all  its  leading  features  the  planet 
Mars  is  quite  unlike  the  earth,  and  unfit 
to  be  the  abode  of  creatures  resembling 
those  which  inhabit  our  world.  Neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  forms  of  life  known 
to  us  could  exist  on  Mars.  To  the  crea- 
tures which  thrive  in  our  arctic  regions 
or  near  the  summits  of  lofty  mountaijis, 
the  torrid  zone  of  Mars  would  be  alto- 
gether too  bleak  and  dismal  for  existence 
to  be  possible*  there.  Our  hardiest  forms 
of  vegetable  life  would  not  live  a  single 
hour  if  they  could  be  transplanted  to 
Mars.  Life,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable, 
there  may  indeed  be  on  the  ruddy  planet. 
Reasoning  creatures  may  exist  there  as 
on  the  earth.  But  all  the  conditions  of 
life  in  Mars,  all  that  tends  to  the  comfort 
and  well  being  of  Martian  creatures, 
must  differ  so  remarkably  from  what  is 
known  on  earth,  that  to  reasoning  beings 
on  Mars  the  idea  of  life  on  our  'earth 
must  appear  wild  and  fanciful  in  the  ex- 
treme, if  not  altogether  untenable. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

BY  MRS.  PARR,  AUTHOR  OF  "DOROTHY  FOX." 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
SIR  LEOPOLD  PRESCOTT. 

Leo  Despard  had  seldom  felt  so  thor- 
oughly miserable,  as  he  did  during  the 
week  which  succeeded  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere's  departure.  The  hopes,  which 
had  been  raised  by  her  manner  on  that 
morning,  were  all  but  extinguished  by 
the  total  ignorance  he  was  left  in,  as  to 
when  she  intended  returning  to  Mallett, 
or  whether  she  intended  returning  at  all. 
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The  certainty  of  learning  all  about  her 
movements  from  Mrs.  Prescott  had  occa- 
sioned the  reticence,  for  which  Kather- 
ine  had  felt  so  grateful ;  but  to  his  dis- 
may, on  calling  at  Combe,  he  was  told 
that  Mrs.  Prescott  was  ill  and  confined 
to  her  room,  and  though  each  day  he  had 
repeated  his  visit,  the  bulletin  he  re- 
ceived was  no  better.  Putting  together 
the  circumstances  of  Sir  Stephen's  un- 
announced departure,  Mrs.  Labouchere's 
sudden  flight,  and  this  illness  (which  he 
believed  feigned),  he  began  to  be  very 
uneasy,  that  it  all  boded  anything  but 
good  to  him.  The  only  thing  he  had  to 
cling  to,  was  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  La- 
bouchere  had  received  his  avowal  ;  and 
the  more  he  pondered  over  this,  the  more 
satisfied  was  he  that  with  a  little  more 
opportunity,  she  would  have  been  se- 
cured. Had  she  felt  this  ?  Had  Mrs. 
Prescott  or  Sir  Stephen  noticed  it,  and 
so  got  up  some  plan  for  carrying  her  off, 
and  keeping  her  avvay  ?  If  so,  the  game 
was  over  and  he  had  jeopardized  his  hap- 
piness for  nothing.  Hitherto,  his  claim 
upon  Hero  had  secured  to  him  her  con- 
stant companionship,  and  whenever  he 
felt  dull  or  lonely,  he  had  but  to  go  to 
Sharrows.  Never  before  had  he  felt  how 
thoroughly  he  had  excluded  himself  from 
the  little  community,  among  whom  his 
boyhood  had  been  spent ;  but  now  the 
truth  was  forced  upon  him,  and  all  his 
vanity  could  not  blind  him  to  the  fact, 
that  though  he  might  be  received  kindly, 
because  of  Aunt  Lydia,  or  for  Uncle 
Tony's  sake,  nobody  cared  for  him  per- 
sonally, and  all  plainly  showed  him  that 
they  knew  his  visits  were  only  due  to  the 
Combe  people  being  absent,  and  he,  in 
consequence,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do  with  himself.  Poor  Aunt  Lydia  had  a 
sad  time  of  it,  for,  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  nothing  seemed  to  please  or 
satisfy  her  nephew,  and  twenty  times  in 
the  day  she  shook  her  l^ead  dismally 
over  Hero's  obstinacy  in  staying  all 
this  time  at  Winkle.  She  constantly  en- 
deavored to  get  Leo  to  talk  of  Captain 
Carthew  and  Sharrows,  but  before  she 
reached  the  point  she  was  aiming  at,  he 
invariably  turned  the  conversation,  and 
the  poor  old  lady's  scheme  of  reconcil- 
iation seemed  further  off  than  ever. 
"  I  really  think  I  will  try  and  speak  to 
him  openly,"  she  thought,  as  she  sat  one 
morning  waiting  for  him  to  come  down 
to  breakfast  ;  but  at  the  first  sight  of 
Leo's  face  her  courage  failed  her,  and 
she  thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
for  a  more   propitious  opportunity.     He 
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pushed  away  his  breakfast  almost  un- 
tasted,  causing  Aunt  Lydia  to  say  with  a 
doleful  shake  of  her  head,  "  Oh  dear  !  oh 
dear  !  what  am  I  to  get  for  you,  Leo  .'' 
you  really  do  not  eat  enough  to  feed  a 
sparrow.  My  dear  boy,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  » 

"Now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Aunt  Lydia, 
don't  begin  to  bother.  I  cannot  sit  down 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning,  and  make  a 
meal  like  a  ploughboy,  and  nothing  short 
of  that  satisfies  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  tempt 
you.  I  am  sure,  if  I  only  knew  what  to 
get,  I'd  get  it.  Do  you  think  now,  if 
Mrs.  Carne  had  a  nice  hog's  pudding, 
that  you  could  fancy  a  bit  of  that  ?  " 

Leo  jumped  up  from  his  chair  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  but,  after  a  moment, 
he  repented,  and  turned  saying,  "  Don't 
worry  me  like  a  good  old  soul,  I  don't 
feel  at  all  the  thing  ;  I'm  out  of  sorts 
and  spirits," 

"  It  must  be  very  dull  for  you,  my 
dear,"  Aunt  Lydia  said,  sympathetically. 
"  When  is  Sir  Stephen  coming  back  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Sir  Stephen  be  hanged,  and  all 
the  others  with  him.  I  begin  to  wish  I'd 
never  set  eyes  on  one  of  them.  Here's 
that  fellow  now  with  the  letters,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  as  if  I  hadn't  enough  without 
people  writing  to  torment  my  life  out," 
for  the  bulky  blue  envelopes  which  bore 
no  official  stamp,  were  almost  certain  to 
contain  long  bills,  made  up  of  small 
items  which  poor  Leo  had  entirely  for- 
gotten. He  took  the  letters,  said  a  few 
words  to  the  man  before  dismissing  him, 
and  then  sat  down  to  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
contents.  Aunt  Lydia  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  oppressed  with  the  remembrance 
that  the  dinner  had  yet  to  be  ordered. 
What  to  get  she  could  not  tell.  "  Hero 
used  to  give  me  such  help,"  she  sighed, 
"  but  now  I  never  see  her,  and  fron*.  An- 
tony having  been  pleased  with  anything, 
I  have  grown  so  stupid."  Suddenly  she 
gave  a  start  —  listened  a  moment  —  and 
then,  convinced  that  Leo  was  calling, 
she  hurried  back  to  find  him  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  with  an  open  let- 
ter in  his  hand  and  a  look  upon  his  face, 
which  made  her  exclaim,  "  What,  my 
dear?     What  is  it?" 

Leo  could  not  answer  ;  the  words  he 
wanted  to  say  would  not  come.  His 
throat  and  mouth  seemed  parched  and 
dry  ;  "  Sir  Stephen,"  he  got  out  at  length. 

"What  about  him?"  then  taking  no- 
tice of  the  letter,  she  burst  out,  "  Oh, 
L^o,  has  he  told  you  ?" 
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"  Did  you  know  of  it  then  ?  "  Leo  said 
faintly,  as  his  strength  suddenly  failing 
him,  he  dropped  down  into  the'  nearest 
chair. 

"  I  knew  it,  my  dear,  of  course,  from 
your  dear  uncle,  but  it  was  his  desire 
that  it  should  never  be  mentioned  to  you, 
and  until  Sir  Stephen  came  to  me  and 
made  his  generous  offer,  I  did  not  think 
that  I  should  ever  set  aside  his  wishes." 

"  Sir  Stephen  came  to  you  ?  "  Leo  ex- 
claimed, reading  the  letter  again,  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?  When  did  Sir  Stephen 
come  to  you  ?  what  offer  did  he  make  ?  " 

Aunt  Lydia  began  to  feel  uneasy  ;  she 
feared  that  Leo's  pride  was  hurt  by  this 
discovery  of  his  birth  —  "  Dear,  dear  ! 
what  should  she  do  ?  everything  seemed 
to  be  going  wrong." 

"  Besides  myself,  Mrs.  Prescott  was  the 
only  other  person  who  knew  of  it,  Leo. 
After  she  came  down  here,  she  thought 
it  right  to  acquaint  her  son,  and  very 
hurt  he  seemed  to  be  about  it,  but  you 
know,  my  dear,  no  harm  is  done  ;  Sir 
Stephen,  I  am  sure,  is  the  last  person  to 
mention  it,  if  you  have  the  slightest  ob- 
jection ;  "  but  Leo  had  returned  again  to 
the  letter,  which  he  seemed  to  be  read- 
ing over  carefully.  Aunt  Lydia  there- 
fore waited  until  she  saw  he  had  come  to 
the  end,  then  she  began,.  "  Your  uncle 
felt  perfectly  convinced." 

"  Never  mind  about  my  uncle  being 
convinced,"  Leo  exclaimed,  impatiently, 
his  face  looking  hot  and  excited;  "what 
I  want  from  you  is,  who  I  am.  Tell  me 
every  scrap  you  know  about  me." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  of  course  it's  very  pain- 
ful for  me,  and  I  know  it  must  be  painful 
for  you  too." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  never  mind  the 
pain,  but  try  and  answer  my  question." 

"  So  I  will,  but,  Leo,  you  forget,  after 
years  of  silence,  it  is  very  hard  at  my 
time  of  life." 

Leo  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  little 
room,  then  stopping  in  front  of  her,  he 
said  with  a  movement  of  his  finger,  as 
if  fixing  her  reply, — 

"  Now  tell  me,  whose  son  am  I  ?  " 

"Your  —  your  father  was  Sir  Bernard 
Prescott." 

"  And  why  was  this  kept  from  me  ?  " 

"  Because  your  dear  uncle  wished  that 
you  and  all  around  us  should  believe  that 
you  l)elonged  to  our  family." 

"  Then  my  uncle  was  an  old  fool." 

Aunt  Lydia  gave  a  little  cry. 

"  Leo  !  "  she  said  in  a  voice  of  horror. 
"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying  ; 
consider  what  your  uncle  did  for  you." 


L. ,„. 

^H  voice.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  he  did  for  me 
^H —  he  helped  to  keep  me  out  of  my  lawful 
^^p  estate  and  position,  so  that  instead  of 
^^B having  my  rights,  I  and  everyone  else 
^^m  believed  that  I  was  a  beggarly  nobody. 
^^  Why  did  he  keep  a  secret  such  as  this  to 
-  himself  ?  And  you  ?  why  didn't  you  tell 
me,  especially  when  you  found  that  these 
cheats  and  impostors  were  coming  down 
here  .''  Oh  yes  !  you  may  stare,"  he  add- 
ed, seeing  her  terror-stricken  face.  "  But 
cheats  they  are,  and  impostors  too. 
Why  every  stick  they  possess  belongs  to 
me!  Yes,  to  me  —  the  rightful  heir. 
I^m  no  base-born  son.  I  am  Sir  Leopold 
Prescott  —  Sir  Leopold  Prescott,"  he-  re- 
peated, "by  Jove!"  and  he  threw  him- 
self down,  laughing  hysterically,  in  his 
uncontrollable  joy,  while  the  tears  which 
she  could  no  longer  restrain  rolled  down 
Aunt  Lydia's  withered  cheeks. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  crying  for,  you 
old  stupid  ? "  Leo  called  out,  jumping 
up  and  giving  her  a  shake.  "  Do  you 
think  Pm  4gone  mad  ?  Well,  my  head 
does  seem  all  but  turned,  and  no  wonder  : 
read  that,"  and  he  thrust  the  letter  he 
held  into  her  hand,  "  read  it  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it  then  ?  " 

Aunt  Lydia  drew  forth  her  spectacles, 
and  endeavouring  to  steady  her  hand 
sufficiently  to  see  the  words  before  her, 
she  with  much  difficulty  got  through  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Holmes  had  sent  to  Leo. 
Sir  Stephen's  instructions  had  been  the 
most  explicit  with  him  :  "  Tell  him  every- 
thing he  ought  to  know,  get  it  over  as 
quickly  as  you  can."  This  letter,  there- 
lore,  was  but  a  preliminary  announce- 
ment to  the  explanations,  which  were  to 
follow  as  soon  as  Mr.  Holmes  was  as- 
sured that  this  first  epistle  had  safely 
come  to  hand.  Its  writing  had  caused 
the  old  gentleman  more  pain  than  during 
his  business  life  he  had  ever  yet  experi- 
enced ;  and  in  his  frequent  ejaculations 
of  "  fine  fellow  !  "  "  noble  character  !  "  he 
almost  forgave  Sir  Stephen,  for  what  he 
called  poking  and  prying  and  meddling 
with  things,  which  were  intended  by 
Providence  to  remain  as  they  were.  The 
letter  which  he  despatched  merely  in- 
formed Leo,  that  it  having  lately  come  to 
Sir  Stephen's  knowledge,  that  his  uncle, 
the  late  Sir  Bernard  Prescott,  had  left  a 
son,  he  had  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
facts,  which  had  resulted  in  his  being 
convinced  that  Leo  was  that  son,  the  late 
baronet's  legitimate  son,  and  therefore 
heir  to  his  title  and  estate  of  Pamphillon. 
Mr.  Holmes  added,  that  Sir  Stephen  had 
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placed  the  necessary  evidence  and  docu- 
ments with  him  for  Leo's  use  and  dis- 
posal, and  he  ended  by  begging  that  with 
his  acknowledgment  of  this  letter,  in- 
structions might  be  sent,  as  to  how  and 
where  all  particulars  relating  to  himself 
and  his  estate  should  be  communicated 
to  him, 

"  A/'ow,  what  do  you  say  ?  "  Leo  asked, 
taking  the  letter,  which  Aunt  Lydia  had 
let  drop  into  her  lap  out  of  her  hands. 

"  Oh  !  if  your  uncle  had  only  lived  to 
see  this  day  !  Oh  !  Leo,  Leo  !  "  and 
overcome  by  contending  emotions,  the 
poor  old  lady  burst  into  tears. 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  he  might  have 
easily  seen  it  if  he  had  acted  to  me  as  he 
ought  to  have  done  ;  and  really.  Aunt 
Lydia,  I  don't  know  what  right  he  could 
have  fancied  he  had  to  take  me  away 
from  everybody,  and  keep  from  me  whose 
son  I  was." 

"  Nothing  but  his  love  for  you  kept 
him  silent,  Leo,"  Miss  Despard  said, 
gathering  up  a  spirit  of  defence  for  her 
brother  which  she  never  would  have 
found  for  herself.  "  When  Antony  adopt- 
ed you,  you  seemed  to  have  no  claim 
upon  any  one.  Your  mother  was  dead, 
your  father  had  died  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  had  married  her,  and  Mrs. 
Prescott  herself  wrote,  saying  that  this 
offer  to  adopt  you  was  the  greatest  act  of 
charity,  for  she  did  not  know  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  done  with  you." 

"  It  was  a  charity  to  take  me  out  of  the 
way,  I  suppose,"  Leo  said,  with  a  bitter 
sneering  laugh.  "  The  old  hypocrite,  I'll 
teach  her  what  charity  means  ;  she  shall 
have  a  taste  of  it  now  at  my  hands.  I 
only  fancy  the  Malletters,  when  they  hear 
this  bit  of  news  about  their  wonderful  Sir 
Stephen,  it'll  rather  alter  their  tune,  I 
fancy." 

"  Poor  young  man  !  What  a  reverse 
for  him,  after  all  these  years  too  !  Oh  ! 
Leo  ;  you  must  try  and  spare  him  all  you 
can,  for  he  was  so  generously  minded 
towards  you.  I'm  sure  the  words  hadn't 
left  my  hps  about  your  not  being  able  to 
marry,  before  he  said  that  you  should 
have  the  money,  as  soon  as  ever  he  wa-s 
able  to  sell  the  estate." 

"  Sell  the  estate  !  He  dare  not  lay  his 
finger  on  a  stick  or  stone  of  it.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Aunt  Lydia,  he  may  think 
himself  a  precious  fortunate  fellow,  that  I 
choose  to  take  his  word  for  things. 
Many  a  man  has  found  himself  inside 
Carsleet  gaol  for  much  less  than  he  has 
done." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  don't  say  so  ;  why,  but 
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for  him,  this  might  never  have  come  to 
light." 

"  I'm  not  quite  so  certain  of  that." 

"  Oh  Leo  !  I  am  quite  certain  that  Sir 
Stephen  never  knew  a  word  of  this  when 
he  came  to  see  me,  nor  did  Mrs.  Prescott 
either." 

"  Oh,  are  you  ?  Well,  perhaps  it's  a 
pity  that  I  am  not  quite  so  credulous. 
However,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
argue  about  that  now  ;  I  have  quite  busi- 
ness enough  to  take  up  my  time  in  see- 
ing after  leave." 

"  I  wonder  whatever  Hero  will  say," 
Aunt  Lydia  murmured,  more  to  herself, 
than  to  Leo. 

Leo's  face  changed  ;  in  his  excitement 
he  had  forgotten  Hero,  but  the  mention 
of  her  name  brought  additional  joy  to 
him.  There  was  nothing  he  need  deny 
himself  now,  and  laughing,  as  he  pic- 
tured Hero's  surprised  delight,  he  said, 
"  If  she  should  by  any  chance  come  here 
before  I  see  her,  mind,  not  a  word,  Aunt 
Lydia.  I  must  tell  her  all  about  it  my- 
self. What  do  you  think  she'll  say  to  Sir 
Leopold  and  Lady  Prescott  ?  It  doesn't 
sound  so  bad,  does  it,  old  lady  ? " 

"  Wonderful !  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Lydia, 
"  I  can't  realize  it,  you  know.  Sir  Leo- 
pold —  Lady  Prescott  -—  not  that  Hero 
has  treated  you  quite  nicely  of  late,  my 
dear." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that  now ;  I  was 
more  to  blame  than  she  was  ;  it  was 
nothing  but  a  little  jealousy,  I  know  that 
well  enough." 

"  But  who  had  she  to  be  jealous  of  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  why  Mrs.  Labouchere,  and 
with  very  good  cause,"  he  added  with  a 
laugh  ;  "  why  I  might  have  her  and  her 
money  to-morrow  if  I  liked.  I  dare  say 
by  this  time  she's  ready  to  take  odds  in 
anything  you  like  to  name  that  she  will 
be  Lady  Prescott.  Ah,  well,  now  I  can 
have  the  girl  I  love." 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
A  WORD  OF  ADVICE. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  spread  news  in 
Mallett,  and  before  very  long  the  univer- 
sal theme  of  conversation  in  every  house 
and  cottage  was,  the  "  wonderful  stroke 
o'  luck  which  had  overtook  the  young 
Despard."  For  once  in  her  life  Betsey 
allowed  her  curiosity  to  so  far  master  her 
that,  being  in  the  village,  she  accepted 
Hepzibah  Bunce's  invitation  to  "  step  in 
and  make  a  pitch,"  knowing  that  within 
the  little  shop  the  affair  would  have  been 
pretty     freely   handled    and    discussed. 


No  sooner  was  she  seated  in  a  chair, 
brought  out  and,  in  her  honour,  wiped  with 
Hepzibah's  "  filthy  "  apron,  which  Betsey 
felt  sure  "  hadn't  sin  soap  and  water  the 
time  was  when,"  than  Hepzibah  began, 
"Why,  Betsey,  what  for  goodness  gra- 
cious sake  is  all  this  hoot  and  cry  about  the 
folks  to  Combe  and  the  young  Despard  ? 
The  talk  is,  that  Sir  Stephen  baint  a  Sir 
at  all,  and  that  the  young  Despard's  rale 
name  is  Priscott  1  What  have  you  heerd 
about  it  all  ?  " 

Betsey  shook  her  head.  "  I've  'a  heerd 
no  more  than  you  can  tell  me,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  I  should  ha'  thought 
that  you'd  knaw  more  than  anybody  else, 
Ned  Wallis  says,  that  in  rummagin' 
about.  Sir  Stephen  has  come  across  the 
marriage  lines  to  prove,  that  the  young 
Despard's  mother  was  his  uncle's  wedded 
wife,  and  so  he's  foas'd  to  give  un  up 
everything.  The  men's  all  in  a  reg'lar 
quandary.  They  hold  by  Sir  Stephen 
makin'  un  prove  it  to  law,  for  Job  Treth- 
ewy,  whose  cousin  Jack's  in  lawyer  Trus- 
cott's  office,  says  that  unless  Sir  Stephen 
chooses  to  walk  out,  Despard  can't  put 
un  to  doors,  for  that  position  is  nine 
points  of  the  law  ;  but  there,  as  the  sayin' 
is,  somebody's  children's  a  got  their 
father's  luck,  and  if  there's  one  more 
than  another  that  I  can't  abide  the  sight 
on  'tis  that  young  Despard,  though 
p'raps  now  I  should  do  better  to  hold  my 
tongue  before  you,  Betsey.  I'm  forget- 
tin'  about  Miss  Hero,  though  you  ain't 
one  to  fetch  and  carry,  for  I'd  rather 
swaller  my  words  any  day  than  hurt  Miss 
Hero's  feelin's." 

"  Aw  !   you  needn't  be  afeard   there,"      j 
said    Betsey,  with  a  tone    and    look    of       I 
severe  contempt  ;  "  her's  nothin'  to  he, 
and  he's  nothin'  to  she." 

"  What,  is  it  all  off  then  ?  "  exclaimeci 
Hepzibah.  "Well,  I  ain't  surprised  ;  for 
so  soon  as  iver  I  see  un  philanderin' 
about  after  that  new  madam  to  Combe, 
I  says  to  our  Tamson,  '  Miss  Hero  won't 
put  up  with  that,'  I  says,  '  you  see  if  her 
do,  for  I'm  thrapped  if  I  would,  without 
the  man  a  measuring  his  length,  if  he  was 
so  big  as  Goliar  o'  Gath.'  " 

"  Aw  !  well  them-  as  likes  orts  is  wel- 
come to.  Mr.  Despard  so  far  as  Miss  Hero 
goes,"  said  Betsey. 

"  But  p'rhaps  her'll  change  her  mind 
now,"  Hepzibah  put  in  reflectively,  "if 
'tis  true  that  he'll  be  Sir  Leo/t'//." 

"  He  may  be  what  poll  pleases  un," 
exclaimed  I3etsey  with  a  snort;  "but  — 
and  I've  dared  Joe  to  do  otherwise  —  I'll 
be  put  in  irons  and  kep  there  afore    I'll 
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call  un  Sir  anything.  I  says  it,"  con- 
tinued Betsey,  forgetting  in  her  excite- 
ment her  caution,  "  and  I'll  stick  to  it, 
that  all  this  has  bin  brought  about  by 
foul  play  somewheres,  for  they  as  knaws 
can  testify  to  it  that  Despard's  mother 
was  a  reg'lar  fiy-be-night,  and  if  he'd 
rcver  got  a  father  it  don't  follow  that  he 
iwas  Sir  Stephen's  uncle,  the  nointy  ole 
rrascal  to  have  the  credit  of  a  son  that  the 
father  o'  lies  might  own  for  falseness." 

"  Iss,  I  hear  that  he  goes  about  tellin' 
[up,  that  he's  bin  kep'  out  o'  his  money  all 
these  years  by  Sir  Stephen  o'  purpose. 
Why,  'tis  shameful.  You  might  so  well 
call  anybody  a  thief  and  liard  to  their  face, 
and  more  partic'lar  after  the  Cap'en  a 
makin'  a  speech  about  it  on  the  Hard. 
They  says  you  might  a  heerd  a  pin  drop, 
till  he  comed  to  where  nobody  durstn't 
lay  a  finger  upon  Combe,  and  then  they 
sot  up  cheerin'  and  hurroarin'  as  if  the 
French  was  a  comin'." 

'  Ah  !  'tis  that  what  riles  un  so,"  said 
Betsey  laughing.  "  He  was  for  takin' 
[everybody  to  be  so  big  a  lick-spittle  as 
^himself,  carneying  to  whoever  was  upper- 
inost.  Why,  he's  had  the  brass  to  say 
that  he'll  make  the  Malletters  pay  for  it,  I 
and  if  Sir  Stephen's  left  with  a  coat  to 
^his  back  'twill  only  be  through  his 
charity." 

"  And  that  after  Sir  Stephen  has  found 
all  this  out  for  un,"  exclaimed  Hepzibah, 
*'aw  !  fie  upon  un." 

"  If  he'd  took  it  and  not  said  a  word," 
continued  Betsey,  "why  nobody  would 
ha'  said  a  word  again  he  ;  but  'tis  to  go 
round  makin'  out  that  he's  a  bin  cheated, 
and  that  the  poor  old  rector  and  Miss 
Despard  all  but  winked  at  it,  that's  what's 
a  turned  the  whole  place  agin  un  and  I 
says  for  one  that  the  sooner  he  shows 
Mallett  his  back  the  better  we  shall  all 
like  un."  \ 

"  He's  only  waitin'  till  his  leave  comes  , 
down,  I  hear."  i 

"  That's  all.  He's  sure  to  be  off  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day,  cos  he's  a  got  to 
meet  Sir  Stephen  in  London.  I  heerd 
the  Cap'en  tellin'  Mr.  Jamieson  about 
it." 

"  Why,  now,  you  baint  goin',  "  Hepzi- 
bah exclaimed,  as  Betsey  rose  to  take 
her  departure.  "  'Tis  so  seldom  you  do 
come,  and  we  all  but  sister-laws.  But 
there,"  she  added,  "  I  s'pose  this'U  put  it 
off  agin  ?  "  i 

Betsey  drew  herself  up  severely. 
"Joe's  one  of  they  who  thinks,  if  he  baits 
his  line  he's  sure  o'  his  fish,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  that  ain't  my  way.    There's  a  voice 


!  inside  me  callin'  louder  than  ever  Joe 
[  Bunce  could  holler,  and  if  he  and  a  few 
'  more,  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  to 
listen  to  that  voice  instead  o'  followin' 
the  perverse  workin's  o'  their  own  fleshly 
'arts,  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  empty 
sittin's  in  Mr.  Pethewick's  chapel ;  "  and 
with  that  backhander,  as  Betsey  after- 
I  wards  remarked,  she  took  her  "  congee." 
j  Well  might  it  be  said  that  the  village, 
I  to  quote  the  Captain,  was  turned  wrong 
side  uppermost  ;  for  this  unlooked-for 
discovery  had  completely  unhinged  the 
minds  of  a  simple  folk  given  to  put  im- 
plicit faith  in  things  as  they  were,  and  as 
they  found  them.  They  could  not  grasp 
this  new  fact  presented  to  them,  nor  real- 
i  ize  that  Leo  Despard,  whom  they  had 
i  known  for  all  these  years  as  old  Mr. 
;  Despard's  nephew,  should  suddenly  turn 
out  to  be  Sir  Bernard  Prescott's  son,  and 
that  Sir  Stephen  shouldn't  be  Sir  Ste- 
phen at  all,  and  only  Leo  Despard's 
;  cousin.  "  Why,"  as  old  Jim  said,  "  it 
didn't  appear  nat'ral  like."  At  length 
the  Captain,  being  informed  of  the  gen- 
eral consternation,  took  it  upon  himself 
to  give  them,  as  plainly  as  he  could,  an 
I  account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  inas- 
much as  they  knew  the  Captain  would 
never  stand  by  and  see  anything  but  fair 
play,  they  were  quite  satisfied,  and  it  was  • 
understood  among  them  that  their  line 
of  action  was  '•'  to  stand  by  the  Cap'en,  to 
stick  to  Sir  Stephen  like  Hmpets,  and  if 
any  man  gainsayed  'em  in  it,  why  off 
jacket  and  make  un  prove  his  words," 
and  this  out  of  no  such  particular  ill-will  to 
Leo,  only  that  they  knew  he  had  always 
stood  so  apart  from  them,  that  in  his  rise 
or  fall  he  would  never  consider  Mallett. 
But  in  his  elation  Leo  forgot  the  past, 
and  was  sorely  nettled  to  find  that  those, 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  he  had  treated 
;  with  open  indifference,  should  now  pre- 
sume to  be  indifferent  to  him  and  to  his 
interests.  This  vexation  caused  him  to 
forget  his  usual  tact,  and  he  lost  more 
ground  by  the  way  he  tried  to  assert  him- 
self. He  cast  upon  his  newly  found  rela- 
tions imputations,  and  gave  covert  hints 
that  unless  he  was  rather  more,  concil- 
iated it  might  be  the  worse  for  Mallett  ; 
and  some  of  these  incautious  speeches 
being  repeated  to  the  Captain,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  Aunt  Lydia,  and 
give  Leo  a  word  of  advice. 

This  resolution  he  put  in  practice,  and 
the  next  morning  walked  to  the  cottage, 
where  he  found  the  old  lady  sitting  alone, 
expecting  Leo  to  come  in  on  his  way  to 
Dockmouth. 
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"  You  saw  him  last  evening  ? "  she 
said,  "  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  few  minutes  ;  I  wasn't  at 
home  when  he  called,  I'd  gone  to  Winkle. 
It  was  young  Tom  Joslyn's  birthday,  and 
as  it's  the  last  he'll  spend  in  England  for 
the  next  three  years,  they'd  got  up  a  little 
treat  among  themselves.'' 

"  But  surely  you  have  seen  Leo  since 
he " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  found  time  to  say  that, 
sorry  as  I  feel  for  my  friend  Prescott,  I 
am  glad  that  good  has  fallen  to  Leo's 
share." 

The  old  lady  sat  for  a  moment  silent, 
then,  in  a  quavering  whisper,  she  said, 
pointing  to  her  head,  "  It's  been  a  little 
too  much  for  him.  You  musn't  mind 
anything  he  says  just  now.  Poor  boy  ! 
he'll  know  better  after  a  time." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Captain,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth  I 
thought  I'd  just  step  up,  and,  as  an  old 
friend  of  his  uncle's,  give  him  a  word  of 
advice  about  letting  his  tongue  run  a  lit- 
tle too  fast." 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  have  ;  I  dare  say 
he'll  pay  attention  to  what  you  say  ;  he 
never  thinks  I  know  anything.  Here  he 
comes  ;  and.  Captain  Carthew,  I  do  so 
want  you  to  say  something  on  the  subject 
of  my  going  to  see  Mrs.  Prescott ;  I  feel 
it  is  my  place  to  do  so.  He  says  no,  let 
her  call  here  ;  but  that  is  not  kind,  not 
Christianlike." 

The  captain  had  not  time  to  answer 
before  Leo  entered. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  shaking  hands  cor- 
dially, "  have  you  got  anything  for  me  ?  " 

"  No  ;  did  you  expect  something  ?  " 

"  I  left  a  note  for  Hero  last  evening, 
and  I  thought  she  might  have  sent  me  a 
line  in  reply." 

"  No ;  she  did  not  come  back  from 
Winkle." 

Leo  looked  his  annoyance. 

"  I  may  be  off  to  London  at  any  mo- 
ment," he  said,  "  and  I  want  to  see  her 
particularly  before  I  leave." 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  go  to 
Winkle,  for  they're  all  hard  at  work 
stitching  away  at  Master  Tom's  rig-out ; 
he's  off  on  Tuesday  to  join  the  Calli- 
opeP 

Leo  tried  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  an 
impatient  sigh  ;  he  longed  to  give  vent 
to  his  opinion  of  the  Joslyns  —  a  vulgar, 
ill-bred  set.  He  had  always  set  his  face 
against  Hero  being  so  intimate  with  them, 
and  now,  just  when  he  wanted  her,  she 
must  be  working  for  one  of  those  cubs  of 
boys.    Ah !    well,   Lady  Prescott  would 


have  to  forget  many  of  Hero  Carthew's 
ways. 

"  Have  you  been  to  Combe  yet .? " 
Captain  Carthew  said.  "  I  fancy  Mrs. 
Prescott  would  like  to  see  you  ;  she  al- 
most said  as  much  to  me." 

"  If  she  wants  me,  she  knows  where  I 
am  ;  I  don't  quite  see  that  it  is  my  place 
to  run  after  the  Prescotts,"  Leo  answered, 
more  ungraciously  than  he  intended, 
through  being  out  of  temper. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Leo,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  I  don't  think  you  are  taking 
quite  the  right  line  in  this  matter.  You 
seem  to  forget  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Sir  Stephen,  you  might  have  remained  Leo 
Despard  all  your  life.  I  don't  know  what 
your  idea  of  acting  honourably  and 
straightforwardly  is  ;  but,  by  Jove,  if  you 
ask  me,  I  say  'tis  the  way  in  which  Stephen 
Prescott  has  treated  you.  You  may  say  it's 
confounded  hard  lines  to  have  been  kept 
in  the  dark  all  these  years.  Perhaps  it 
is  ;  but  there,  again,  you  fell  upon  your 
feet  in  being  brought  up  by  those  who 
took  such  care  of  you,  and  your  property 
being  in  the  hands  of  people  who  took 
such  care  of  it.  Come,  come,  my  lad, 
don't  give  utterance  to  anything  that  your 
conscience  must  condemn.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that,  when  you  think  it  over,  you 
will  feel  that  what  you  said  last  evening  in 
the  boat  would  have  been  far  better  un- 
said." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  repHed  Leo,  dog- 
gedly. "  Why  should  every  one  be  on 
Mr.  Prescott's  side,  and  no  one  on  mine  ? 
You  talk  about  good  feeling.  I  have  had 
very  little  shown  to  me  ;  not  a  single 
person  in  Mallett  has  said  out  heartily, 
'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.'  Why  they  should 
care  so  much  for  his  loss,  and  so  little 
for  my  gain,  I  cannot  tell,  seeing  they 
have  known  me  as  many  years  as  they 
have  known  him  weeks.  It  isn't  calcu- 
lated to  improve  a  man's  temper  to  find 
every  one's  back  up  against  him  because 
he  happens  to  get  his  own." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Aunt  Lydia,  "  you 
shouldn't  say  that." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  not,  I'm 
sure.  You  never  sit  five  minutes  with- 
out 'poor  Mrs.  Prescott  this,'  and  'poor 
Sir  Stephen  the  other,'  Why,  even  Hero, 
who  has  known  me  all  her  life,  can't  take 
the  trouble  to  send  me  a  line  of  congrat- 
ulation." 

And  a  little  tremble  in  these  words 
touching  the  Captain's  soft  heart,  he  got 
up,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Leo's  shoulder, 
saying  — 

"  I  see  we've  all  been  out  in  our  sound- 
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ings,  my  lad.  Come  now,  for  the  future 
don't  let  us  have  any  more  of  this  back- 
ing and  filling,  but  a  thorough  under- 
standing that  being  sorry  for  one  does 
not  mean  that  we're  not  glad  for  the 
other;  and  as  for  Hero  —  goto  Winkle 
and  see  her,  tell  her  what  you're  come 
for,  and  you'll  see  she  won't  be  the  one 
to  forget  your  old  friendship,  and  while 
you're  gone  there  Aunt  Lydia  will  call  at 
.Combe^  and  have  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott  ;  and  then  to-morrow  you  can  go. 
By  that  time  I  dare  say  your  friend  Mrs. 
Labouchere  will  be  back." 

For  an  instant  Leo  did  not  reply  ;  then 
he  said  — 

"  I  should  be  certain  to  find  Hero  at 
Winkle.?" 

"  Certain  —  that  is,  if  you  go  soon.  I 
left  word  with  Jim  to  fetch  her  back  this 
afternoon  some  time." 

"  I  might  go  with  him." 

"  You  might." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  give  up  going  to 
Dockmouth  until  to-morrow.  I  really 
did  not  want  to  go  there.  And  you  can 
go  to  Combe,  Aunt  Lydia." 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  That's  my  own  dear 
boy,"  she  whispered,  giving  him  a 
squeeze  of  the  hand. 

And  when,  after  some  further  conver- 
sation, the  Captain  took  his  departure, 
she  continued  to  say,  unheard  by  Leo  — 

"  His  heart  is  still  in  the  right  place, 
my  dear  friend." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  said  the  captain,  "he'll 
pull  through  all  right,  never  fear." 

"And  he  says  that  this  little  tiff  be- 
tween our  dear  Hero  and  him  was  all  his 
fault." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Captain  with  consid- 
erable less  heartiness. 

"  Fancy,  Lady  Prescott !  " 

But  the  Captain  only  shook  his  head 
as  he  walked  away  ;  for,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  son-in-law,  he  found  he  had 
less  liking  for  Leo  than  ever. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
A  PARTING. 

When  Leo  reached  Sharrows  beach, 
he  found  that  Jim  had  been  gone  for 
some  time. 

"  He'd  a  got  a  bit  o'  a.  job  to  Winkle," 
one  of  the  men  said,  "  or  else  he  wouldn't 
ha'  started  so  early." 

Leo  hesitated,  wondering  whether  he 
had  best  follow,  or  wait  Hero's  return. 

"  The  tide  won't  serve  for  coming  back 
later  than  five,  sir,"  said  the  man  ;  "  that 
made  'un  so  nimble  in  settin'  off." 


j  In  that  case,  it  would  be  useless  try- 
ing to  reach  Winkle  before  Hero  had 
started  ;  so  Leo  determined  to  walk  up 
'  to  the  Forts,  and  be  back  in  time  for  her 
return.  He  was  not  sorry  to  escape  the 
visit  to  Winkle  ;  he  wanted  Hero,  and 
Hero  alone,  and  was  impatient  for  the 
time  of  their  meeting  to  arrive. 

There  was  one  point  from  which  he 
could  catch  sight  of  the  boat  as  soon  as 
she  rounded  Combe  headland,  and,  hav- 
ing completed  his  survey  of  how  the 
work,  so  soon  to  pass  into  other  hands, 
was  progressing,  he  took  up  his  station 
to  watch  for  her  approach. 

Naturally  his  thoughts  ran  on  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  —  the  unex- 
pected turn  his  life  had  taken,  as  if  Al- 
addin's lamp,  or  Fortunatus's  wishing  cap 
had  been  given  to  him.  Well,  at  all 
events,  now  he  ought  to  be  contented. 
Still,  he  had  fancied  that  he  should  have 
somehow  felt  different  to  what  he  did. 
This  led  him  on  to  picture  the  surprise 
of  his  brother  officers,  and  from  thinking 
of  them,  he  began  to  debate  into  which 
of  the  crack  regiments  he  should  ex- 
change ;  and  these  reflections  occupied 
him,  until  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  roused 
him,  and  in  another  minute  the  boat  he 
was  watching  for  came  in  sight. 

It  was  clear  enough  for  him  to  see  the 
outline  of  its  two  occupants,  Jim  sitting 
crossways,  so  that  he  might  give  the  at- 
tention which  the  sail,  on  account  of  the 
chopping  wind,  demanded.  Hero  bending 
forward,  in  order  that  the  conversation  in 
which  they  were  indulging  might  be  in- 
telligible. 

"  Once  away  from  here,  and  she  will  be 
quite  different,"  Leo  thought,  offering  an 
excuse  for  the  vexed  feeling  it  always 
gave  him  to  see  Hero  so  familiar  with  the 
village  people.  "What  the  deuce  she 
can  find  to  talk  about  to  an  old  canting 
psalm-singer  like  that  I  cannot  imagine." 

Hoping  to  attract  her  attention,  he  took 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  waved  it,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Hero  was  too  engrossed 
to  see  the  signal,  and  Leo,  annoyed  at 
her  preoccupation,  began  to  descend  to 
the  landing-place  below. 

From  the  moment  of  starting  Jim  had 
been  trying  hard  to  engage  Hero  in  con- 
versation ;  but  she  was  too  much  wrapt 
up  in  her  own  thoughts  to  give  her  old 
favourite  his  usual  share  of  attention. 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  if  she  should  never 
recover  from  the  bewildered  state  of  sur- 
prise into  which  this  wonderful  news  had. 
thrown  her.      It  was   so  improbable,  so 
unlooked-for,  that  it  was   impossible  to 
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realize  it  as  a  fact.  So  long  as  people 
spoke  of  Leo  she  did  not  mind  ;  but  to 
hear  them  pitying  Sir  Stephen  was  un- 
bearable. To  know  that  he  was  in  sor- 
row, and  she  not  able  to  go  to  him, 
seemed  the  sharpest  arrow  that  outra- 
geous Fortune  had  yet  aimed  at  her. 

While  giving  them  the  story,  the  Cap- 
tain had  entered  minutely  into  the  various 
details  connected  with  flie  past  week  ; 
and  Hero's  wounded  love  recovered,  and 
grew  doubly  strong  at  hearing  of  Sir 
Stephen's  frequent  visits  to  Sharrows, 
his  inquiries,  and  his  anxiety  to  learn 
that  she  was  getting  stronger. 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  she  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully, "  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  be- 
fore ?  " 

"Tell  you  what?"  laughed  the  old 
man.  "  I  should  have  enough  to  do  if  I 
repeated  all  the  philandering  nonsense  a 
parcel  of  young  fellows  talk.  Lord  bless 
my  soul  !  not  a  day  has  passed  without 
Tom  Grant  coming  in  two  or  three  times, 
and  as  for  Jack  Pringle  and  Giles,  'tis 

All  round  my  hat 

I  wears  a  green  willow." 

"  Tom  Grant  and  Giles,  papa  !  but  Sir 
Stephen  is  very  different  to  boys,  like 
they  are." 

"  All  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  my 
dear  :  and  your  old  father  the  greatest 
fool  of  all.  However,  Fll  make  it  all 
square  when  I  write." 

Upon  Tom  Joslyn's  appointment  Hero 
had  consented  to  prolong  her  stay  at 
Winkle  for  a  few  days  longer  ;  but  she 
was  most  anxious  now  to  be  home  again  ; 
all  her  thoughts  ran  upon  Sir  Stephen's 
future  movements,  and  the  possibility  of 
her  being  afforded  an  early  opportunity  of 
letting  him  know  the  real  state  of  her 
heart.  Suppose  he  did  not  return  to 
Mallett,  could  she  write  to  him,  and,  if 
so,  what  could  she  say  ?  These  perplex- 
ities completely  absorbed  her,  and  for 
some  time  rendered  her  blind  to  Jim's 
more  than  usual  desire  for  conversation. 

"  Miss  Hero,"  he  said,  as  they  passed 
under  Combe  Point,  "  I  reckon  they'm 
glad  enuf  now  that  they've  a  got  Combe. 
Iss,".  continued  Jim,  "'better  small  fish 
than  empty  dish,'  as  the  sayin'  is.  Do 
'ee  fancy  Sir  Stephen  takes  it  much  to 
heart?" 

Hero  nodded. 

"Ah,"  said  Jim,  with  a  sympathetic 
sigh,  "but  you  must  cheer  un  up,  Miss 
Hero.  Tell  un  '  bitter  pills  has  blessed 
effects,'  and  he  knows  whose  hand*  it  is 
that  smites  un  :  — 


Only  fools  that  rod  despises, 
That  loves  the  harder  it  chastises." 

Hero  smiled.  "  Have  you  seen  Mr. 
Despard  since  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Why,  no,  I  habn't,  not  to  say  seed  un 
since  the  day  I  comed  to  Winkle  for  youj 
and  cos  o'  Master  Tom's  appointment, 
you  didn't  come  back.  I  seed  un  then. 
He  was  'pon  the  Hard  with  the  lady  to 
Combe."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "You 
haven't  a  minded  his  busnackin'  about* 
after  she,  have  'ee,  Miss  Hero  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  Hero  answered, 
laughing  at  Jim's  insinuating  look  and 
manner. 

"No,  I  know'd  that.  Some  thought 
whether  you  would  or  no.  Mother  Tap- 
son  said  her'd  sclum  un  like  a  cat,  if  so. 
But,  says  I  to  myself,  all  '11  be  made 
plain  sailin'  now.  Miss  Hero,  I  says, 
ain't  the  one  to  desert  a  sinkin'  ship."  " 

Then,  noticing  that  Hero's  eyes  had 
suddenly  filled  with  tears,  Jim  discreetly 
concentrated  his  gaze  upon  the  5ail,  and 
premising  that  it  meant  to  gibe,  he  gave 
vent  to  a  whistle.  Puff  came  the  wind, 
round  the  last  point  went  the  little  boat, 
within  sight  of  the  beach,  on  which  Leo 
stood  waiting  to  help  Hero  out. 

At  sight  of  him  Hero's  face  changed, 
and  Jim,  seeing  the  cause  of  its  altered 
expression,  asked,  — 

"  Shall  I  tack  out  again,  Miss  Hero  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  ;  we'll  land  there,  Jim." 

Jim  got  the  oar  out  in  readiness  ;  then 
he  said,  in  a  perplexed  tone,  — 

"  I  s'pose  we  ain't  to  begin  calling  un 
to  once,  sir  anythink  ?  'Tull  sound  for 
all  the  world  like  gummucksin'  of  un." 

But  Hero  did  not  answer ;  she  waited 
until  they. were  close  to  the  shore,  and 
then,  as  the  boat  grated  on  the  beach, 
she  called  out,  — 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  Winkle." 

Leo  stepped  into  the  boat  and  took  her 
hand,  to  steady  her  in  jumping  out.  Hero 
noticed  that  he  had  not  spoken,  but  she 
was  too  nervous  herself  to  say  anything 
more.  Under  pretence  of  speaking  to 
Jim,  she  got  a  moment  to  steady  herself, 
and  then,  with  Leo  at  her  side,  she  turned 
to'  walk  towards  the  Sharrows  Cliff. 

"  You  got  my  note  ?  "  Leo  asked. 

"Your  note!     No." 

"  What,  did  not  Betsey  send  it  to  you  ? 
I  gave  it  to  her  yesterday.  I  thought 
vour  father  would  have  been  sure  to  take 
It." 

"  Papa  came  straight  on  from  Cargill, 
and  I  suppose  Betsey  forgot  to  give  it  to 
him ;  at  all  events,  I  have  not  had  it." 
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"Can  you  guess  what  it  was  about, 
Hero  ?"  and  the  tone  sent  the  colour  fly- 
ing into  her  cheeks. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  answered,  in  a 
low,  firm  voice. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  good  fortune 
which  has  fallen  to  my  share  ? "  asked 
Leo. 

"Yes." 

"  Then  you  might  have  known  to  whom, 
in  my  joy,  I  should  first  turn.  Hero,  I 
know  that  we  have  had  a  misunderstand- 
ing ;  I  know  that  you  blamed  me  for  hav- 
ing, through  the  world's  rough  teaching, 
a  larger  share  of  worldly  wisdom  than 
■you  can  comprehend,  and  I  fear  you 
'thought  rriy  refusal  to  let  you  share  in 
the  poverty,  which  was  all  I  could  then 
•offer  you,  a  want  of  love.  It  was  any- 
thing but  that  —  if  possible,  you  have 
been  ten  thousand  times  dearer  to  me 
since  I  thought  —  I  tried  to  give  you  up. 
•I  can  never  tell  you  how  wretched  I  felt 
—  how  tame,  dull,  uncongenial  everything 
.and  every  one  seemed,  while  I  was  break- 
ing my  heart  for  your  sake.  Ask  Aunt 
Lydia  — she  will  tell  you  a  little  of  what 
"I  have  gone  through.  After  that  night  I 
met  you  at  the  Thomsons',  I  couldn't 
sleep,  I  could  not  eat  —  I  could  do  noth- 
ing. I  know  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  go  on  enduring  it.  I  must  have 
rushed  off  to  you,  and  told  you  that  I 
could  not  give  you  up." 

"  Indeed  !  I  wish  that  you  had  done 
so,"  Hero  said. 

"  You  do  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  spared  us  this." 

"Yes.  But  that  very  morning,  as  I 
was  sitting  thinking  about  it,  the  news 
came.  Hero,  only  fancy,  what  we  have 
longed  for,  and  talked  about,  and  sighed 
after,  has  come  to  pass  —  only  it  is  a 
great  deal  more,"  he  laughed  ;  "  for  our 
imaginations  never  took  us  further  than 
an  old  gentleman  leaving  a  large  fortune, 
and  here  is  a  fortune,  an  estate,  and  a 
title  — no,  I  won't  let  you  speak  until  you 
have  told  me  that  all  you  said  on  that 
horrid  evening,  when  we  stood  almost  in 
this  very  spot,  meant  nothing,  I  am  sure 
that  you  love  me.  Hero.  Love  me  well 
enough  to  forgive  me  the  pain  I  have 
made  you  suffer ;  and  when  you  have 
said  so  in  words,  then  I  will  tell  you 
everything  about  this  wonderful  discov- 
ery. Ah,  how  little  we  thought,  when  we 
used  to  argue  and  quarrel  about  Sir 
Stephen  Prescott,  that  all  he  had,  and  all 
for  which  he  was  so  thought  of,  belonged 
to  me.  I  only  spoke  against  him  because 
I  was  jealous  of  him.     I  fancied  that  he 


might  want  to  marry  you,  and  then  you 
would  forget  me." 

Those  words  seemed  to  sting  Hero, 
and  to  give  her  the  key  to  all  Leo's  selfish- 
ness. Looking  at  him,  she  said  bit- 
terly— 

"  That  is  just  what  did  take  place,  and 
what  did  not  take  place.  He  wished  to 
marry  me,  and  I  did  not  forget  you." 

"  He  wished  to  marry  you  ?  Why  ? 
did  he  ask  you  ?" 

"He  did,  not  knowing  anything  about 
you.  He  asked  me  while  you  were  in 
Scotland." 

"  And  you  refused  him  for  my  sake. 
Oh,  Hero,  what  a  noble  girl  you  are  ! 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  before  ? 
However,  you  have  your  reward,  have 
you  not,  darling  ?  It  would  only  have 
been  a  sham  before  ;  but  now,  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible,  you  shall  be  the  real  Lady 
Prescott  ;  and  I  know  whose  wife  you 
would  rather  be.  You  have  proved  that 
to  me.  What  a  sneak  the  fellow  is  !  "  he 
added,  as  certain  passages  between  them 
occurred  with  unpleasant  vividness  to  his 
mind. 

"  Leo,"  Hero  said,  "  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  speak  plainly  to  you.  I 
thank  you  for  the  "honour  you  have  meant 
to  offer  to  me,  but  I  must  decline  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Just  what  I  say — I  must  decline  to 
accept  the  honour  of  being  Lady  Pres- 
cott." 

"  Hero  !  "  his  voice  was  hard  and  stern  ; 
"this  is  no  time  for  standing  on  your  dig- 
nity. I  have  acknowledged  my  fault  as 
cempletely  as  any  woman  could  desire. 
I  expect  to  leave  this  place  to-morrow, 
and  except  for  you  I  shall  never  put  foot 
in  it  again.  You  tell  me  that  on  my  ac- 
count you  refused  a  man  whom*  you, 
like  every  one  else  then,  supposed  to  be  a 
baronet.  I  now  offer  you  the  same  ad- 
vantages, you  must  feel  from  no  other 
reason  than  because  I  love  you.  Why, 
then,  do  you  say  you  must  decline  to  be 
my  wife  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  I  do  not  love  you." 

"  Do  not  love  me  ?  and  yet,  for  my 
sake,  a  couple  of  months  since  you  could 
say  no  to  what  must  have  seemed  like  a 
kingdom  to  you.  Your  words  and  ac- 
tions are  paradoxical." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  do  not  ask  or  expect 
you  to  understand  what  I  did  ;  but  I  do 
wish  you  to  feel  that,  if  we  are  to  re- 
main friends,  there  must  be  no  word  of 
love  mentioned  again  between  us  ;  "  and 
she  turned  as  if  she  would  walk  on.  But 
Leo  caught  her  by  the  hand  — 
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"  No  !  "  be  exclaimed,  "  you  shall  not 
move  from  this  spot  until  you  tell  me 
what  you  mean.  I  am  not  one  to  be 
taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at  pleasure  ; 
befooled  one  moment  by  being  told  of 
your  great  love,  and  flung  off  the  next 
with  your  high  and  mighty  graces. 
What  am  I  to  believe  ?  " 

"  That  which  in  your  own  heart  you 
know  to  be  true,"  Hero  said,  her  face 
flushed  with  excitement.  "  I  gave  you 
my  girl  love  and  trust  ;  I  believed  in 
you  ;  and  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing for  your  sake;  while  you — failed 
me  in  my  hour  of  need,  and  were  ready 
to  give  me  up  to  secure  v/hat  in  your 
eyes  was  of  more  value.  I  know,"  she 
added,  "  that  you  are  much  more  clever 
in  argument  than  I  am,  Leo,  so  we  need 
not  waste  words  in  proving  or  disproving 
that  which  I  am  certain  you  feel  is  the 
truth.  It  is  best,"  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand,  "  that  we  should  part.  Our 
paths  will  be  widely  divided,  and  we  may 
never  meet  again.  Let  us  try,  therefore, 
,to  forget  all  which  makes  us  feel  bitter 
towards  one  another,  and  when  you  re- 
member Mallett  —  and  I  know  you  will 
sometimes  go  back  to  old  days  —  think 
kindly  of  me,  Leo,  as  I  shall  of  you  — 
Good-by." 

"  Good-by  !  "  he  echoed,  looking  at 
her  ;  "  good-by  to  you,  Hero  !  Oh,  you 
don't,  you  cannot  mean  to  be  so  cruel. 
What  is  all  this  to  me  if  you  do  not  share 
it  with  me  1  "  and  in  truth  at  that  mo- 
ment his  new  possessions  seemed  utterly 
valueless  to  him. 

"  You  did  not  want  me  to  share  your 
poverty,  Leo,"  Hero  could  not  help  say- 
ing. 

"Because  I  hate  poverty,"  he  burst 
out.  .  "  Its  shifts  and  straits  are  abomina- 
ble to  me.  They  so  try  my  temper  and 
disposition,  that  it  made  me  doubt  wheth- 
er even  my  love  for  you  would  stand  it  ; 
seeing  to  what  I  was  born,  what  wonder 
if  it  jarred  against  me  ?  But  now  I  have 
all  I  want,  I  cannot  do  without  you. 
Hero,  you  are  necessary  to  me.  Every 
minute  seems  to  make  you  grow  dearer, 
and  surely  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  is  re- 
proached for  the  love  he  tried  to  curb  in 
his  adversity,  but  gloried  in,  and  fed 
upon,  the  moment  fortune  looked  kindly 
on  him." 

•'  I  am  very  sorry,  Leo,"  Hero  said, 
with  a  saddened  expression  on  her  face. 
"  You  will  find  many  who  will  love  you 
dearly  and  truly,  but  I  could  never  love 
you  again." 
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"  No,  no,"  he  groaned,  "  don't  say  that. 
I  will  try  so  hard  that  I  must  win  it  back. 
I  will  wait,  oh  !  so  patiently  for  it.  Hero, 
say  you  will  try.  If  we  were  married,  it 
would  come  then." 

"  Never,"  she  sobbed  ;  "  it  will  never 
come  back.  I  know  it  will  not,  because  I 
like  you  better  than  I  ever  did  ;  but  I  do 
not  love  you  in  the  least." 

"  Because  you  will  not  try,"  he  said, 

passionately.     "  Hero,  think  of  what  we 

;  were  to  each  other.     You  never  seemed 

\  to  care  for  anything  but  me.     Why,  see, 

you  gave  up  a    rich    man    like   Stephen 

,  Prescott  for  me,  comparatively  a  beggar." 

"  I  did,"  she  said  slowly,  "  and  now 
i  that  you  are  rich  and  he  is  the  beggar, 
\  for  his  sake  I  refuse  you." 

Leo  felt  as  if  a  sudden  blow  had  been 
dealt  him. 

"  You  are  going  to  marry  h,im  ?  "  he 
gasped  out. 

"  No.  I  told  him  that  I  loved  you,  and 
knowing  no  more,  he  will  think  that  I 
love  you  still." 

Leo  turned  away,  hiding  his  face  in 
the  grassy  slope  behind  them.  Had  Ste- 
phen Prescott  thought  of  him  as  he  now 
thought  of  himself?  for  in  the  great 
anguish  of  feehng  that  Hero  was  gone 
from  him  forever,  he  judged  himself  very 
harshly.  "  Had  I  but  been  true,  but 
been  true."  In  days  which  were  to  come 
he  found  many  an  excuse  for  his  worldly 
wisdom,  but  not  then.  In  proportion  to 
the  tumult  of  excited  joy  which  had  filled 
him  was  his  despair  and  self-reproach. 

Hero's  voice  recalled  him  to  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  papa  or  Betsey  may 
have  seen  the  boat,"  she  said,  "  and  if  so, 
they  might  come  down  wondering  what 
had  become  of  me." 

Leo  made  no  further  attempt  at  remon- 
strance. He  took  both  her  hands  in  his, 
and  stood  looking  at  her  with  eyes  full 
of  a  sorrow  that  seemed  then  to  rob  his 
future,  of  all  light. 

"  Good-by,  Leo,  we  have  both  some- 
thing to  forgive.  Forgive  me,  Leo  ; " 
and  here  the  tears  which  had  stood  in 
her  eyes  burst  forth  unchecked,  "as  I 
forgive  you ;  and  God  bless  you  and 
make  you  very  happy." 

But  Leo  made  no  answer.  All  at  once 
he  seemed  choking ;  then  a  great  sob 
came,  which  forced  him  to  let  go  Hero's 
hands  and  cover  his  face  from  her  view, 
and  when,  his  passion  spent,  some  min- 
utes later  he  raised  his  head,  he  found 
himself  alone. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE    BISHOP    OF    WINCHESTER    AND 
LORD   WESTBURY. 

The  numerous  biographical  notices  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  of  Lord 
Westbury  which  have  been  published 
during  the  present  week  are  generally 
accurate  and  just,  and  the  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  in  Convocation 
were  appropriate  and  graceful.  Al- 
though, in  consequence  of  personal  and 
political  colhsions,  they  regarded  one 
another  with  extreme  asperity,  their 
characters  had  much  in  common.  Lord 
Westbury  was  as  witty  and  as  sarcastic 
as  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  he 
possessed  the  same  habitual  confidence 
in  himself  ;  but  he  had  neither  the  pleas- 
ant temper  nor  the  grace  of  manner 
which  might  have  ensured  forgiveness  to 
his  superiority.  If  Dr.  Wilberforce  had 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  he 
might  have  attained  the  success  of  Ers- 
kine  and  lof  Scarlett ;  but  in  scientific 
precision  of  reasoning  he  could  never 
have  competed  with  Lord  Westbury. 
Lord  Wensleydale  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  during  his  long  experience 
Sir  Richard  Bethell  was  the  greatest  ad- 
vocate whom  he  had  known  ;  but  the  log- 
ical application  of  legal  principles  to 
facts  which  satisfied  the  understanding 
of  a  judge  might  perhaps  not  have  been 
equally  effective  with  a  popular  tribunal. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  no  greater 
lawyer  has  been  known  in  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  By  sheer  force 
of  intellect  Mr.  Bethell  at  an  early  age 
forced  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
Bar  ;  and  when  he  attained  the  wool- 
sack, he  might  boast  that  during  his 
whole  career  he  had  owed  nothing  to  fa- 
vour or  to  friendship.  Like  many  other 
lawyers  who  have  found  it  expedient  to 
enter  public  life,  he  was  almost  indiffer- 
ent to  poHtical  doctrines.  When  he 
failed  as  a  Conservative  candidate  he  be- 
came for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  Liberal, 
probably  without  having  either  experi- 
enced any  change  of  opinion,  or  having 
been  guilty  in  his  adherence  to  either 
party  of  conscious  insincerity.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  his  legal  ability  and 
reputation  commanded  deference  ;  and 
the  qualities  which  had  raised  him  to  the 
head  of  his  profession  were  conspicu- 
ously displayed  in  the  conduct  of  discus- 
sions which  involved  a  legal  element. 
In  1853  he  gave  powerful  assistance  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  debates  on  the  Suc- 
cession Duty  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  in  a 
long  conflict  of  subtlety  and  pertinacity, 


he  defeated  his  former  ally  and  principal 
by  passing  the  Divorce  Bill.  On  the 
Bench  he  maintained  and  increased  the 
fame  which  he  had  acquired  at  the  Bar. 
Asserting  with  unusual  boldness  his  in- 
dependence of  precedents,  he  interpreted 
the  principles  of  law  with  a  vigorous  sa- 
gacity which  commanded  general  assent ; 
but  the  same  cynical  and  contemptuous 
demeanor  which  had  alienated  the  regard 
of  his  former  competitors  still  continued 
to  cause  just  offence  to  his  colleagues 
and  to  the  practitioners  in  his  Court. 
Lord  Cairns  agreed  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  opinion  that  Lord  Westbury 
was  really  kind-hearted  and  good-na- 
tured ;  but  a  certain  moral  obtuseness, 
which  afterwards  contributed  to  his  fall, 
repelled  the  affection  and  respect  which 
ought  to  attend  brilliant  and  merited  suc- 
cess. When  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  envy,  the  same  defects  of  charac- 
ter tended  in  some  degree  to  disarm  re- 
sentment and  censure.  It  was  felt  that, 
if  Lord  Westbury  had  not  been  faultless, 
he  had  also  made  no  pharisaic  preten- 
sions to  extraordinary  virtue.  Even  his 
celebrated  announcement  that  he  owed  his 
success  in  life  to  his  practice  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines  was  justly  regarded  as  an 
outbreak  of  unconscious  humour.  The 
numerous  anecdotes,  authentic  and  apoc- 
ryphal, of  which  he  was  in  his  later 
years  the  hero,  indicated  a  certain  Epicu- 
rean laxity  which  was  relieved  or  adorned 
by  unfailing  intellectual  acuteness  and 
promptitude.  In  a  world  of  common- 
place, inexhaustible  vigour  and  ready 
wit  command  sympathy,  and  even  admi- 
ration. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  occupied  a 
larger  place  in  poHtical  and  social  life 
than  his  occasional  and  formidable  ad- 
versary. Not  less  witty  than  Lord  West- 
bury, he  was  also  a  genial  humourist,  and 
his  wit  was  almost  as  often  playful  as 
satirical.  His  musical  voice  and  his 
kindly  manner  exercised  an  irresistible 
attraction,  while  they  added  to  the  pun- 
gent effect  of  his  frequent  sarcasms. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
transmission  of  eminence  from  father  to 
son.  Like  the  first  Pitt,  the  first  Fox, 
the  first  Grenville,  the  first  Grey,  and  the 
first  Canning,  the  celebrated  Wilberforce 
left  a  son  who  maintained  for  a  second 
generation  the  distinction  of  his  name. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  as  elsewhere,  his 
eulogists  have  apparently  been  surprised 
at  the  difficulty  which  they  found  in  defin- 
ing the  exact  nature  of  his  claims  to  admi- 
ration.    He  was  not  a  great  scholar,  nor 
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was  he  the  leader  of  any  sect  or  party  ; 
and  even  his  oratory  would  have  been 
more  impressive  if  it  had  been  less  ready 
and  fluent ;  yet  it  was  universally  felt 
that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  his  order,  and  that  his  great  abili- 
ties and  his  untiring  activity  were  charac- 
terized by  something  of  the  temperament 
of  genius.  The  peers  who  took  part  in 
the  conversation  on  Tuesday  last  spoke 
more  fully  of  the  merits  of  Lord  West- 
bury  than  of  the  qualities  of  the  far 
more  popular  Bishop.  One  reason  of  the 
preference  was  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  a  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  a  great  jurist  and  judge. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  not  to  be 
measured  by  any  particular  work  with 
which  his  name  will  be  identified. 

The  inflexions  of  his  earnest  and  pa- 
thetic voice  sometimes  raised  .an  un- 
founded doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Natu- 
rally impulsive,  and  inevitably  eloquent, 
he  inquired  after  the  health  of  an  ac- 
quaintance in  almost  the  tone  of  plain- 
tive anxiety  which  might  have  befitted  a 
question  of  life  or  of  fortune.  The  same 
apparent  excess  or  waste  of  feeling  im- 
paired, more  than  any  other  drawback,  the 
effect  of  his  pubhc  oratory.  He  was  so 
much  accustomed  to  employ  all  his  per- 
suasive powers  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose, that  he  sometimes  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  a  Royal  chairman  with  al- 
most the  same  seeming  fervour  which 
had  previously  moved  the  audience  to 
sympathy  with  his  advocacy  of  some 
great  religious  or  philanthropic  cause. 
No  man  was  really  less  prone  to  confuse 
comparative  degrees  of  importance,  or  to 
squander  enthusiasm  on  trifles.  His  in- 
difference expressed  itself  less  in  cold- 
ness of  voice  and  manner  than  in  an 
irony  which  derived  much  of  its  force 
from  a  certajn  solemnity  of  manner.  His 
personal  epigrams  were  pointed  and  se- 
vere ;  and,  like  all  men  of  wit,  he  was 
sometimes  tempted  into  momentary  in- 
justice by  the  opportunity  of  inventing 
and  applying  a  happy  phrase.  The  best 
proof  of  the  absence  of  malignity  was 
the  openness  with  which  he  proclaimed 
his  passing  antipathies.  The  anger  which 
habitually  assumes  a  humorous  form  is 
never  profound  or  venomous.  Of  all 
passions,  hatred  is  the  most  incompatible 
with  the  play  of  comic  imagination.  It 
might  be  thought  scarcely  worth  while  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  social  peculiarities 
of  an  eminent  man,  if  they  furnished  no 
illustration  of  his  public  career.  The 
ability  and  assiduity  which  the  Bishop 


displayed  in  ecclesiastical  administration 
would  alone  have  formed  a  suflicient 
proof  that  he  was  no  intellectual  trifler. 
If  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England 
had  not  been  the  chief  object  of  his 
thoughts,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  a 
more  determined  and  zealous  politician. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  English 
prelate  should  be  a  revolutionist,  but  the 
Conservative  tendencies  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  were  always  tempered  by 
an  intelligent  tendency  to  Liberalism. 
His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  directed  against  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and 
he  cultivated  through  life  the  hostility  to 
negro  slavery  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  As  the  companion  of 
statesmen,  with  some  pretension  to  be 
himself  a  statesman,  he  was  secure 
against  the  narrow  fanaticism  of  the 
clerical  recluse.  Rehgion  cannot  ''lift 
her  mitred  head  in  Courts  and  Parlia- 
ments "  without  sharing  the  tolerance 
and  the  largeness  of  thought  which  pre- 
vail in  secular  assemblies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bishop's  worldly  associates 
and  social  equals  were  compelled  in  his 
presence  to  treat  religion  with  external 
respect ;  and  some  of  them  were  proba- 
bly attracted  to  his  side  by  finding  that 
zeal  and  orthodoxy  were  not  incompati- 
ble with  external  graces  and  intellectual 
accomplishments.  The  attacks  to  which 
the  Bishop  was  often  subject  proceeded 
either  from  strangers  or  from  professed 
antagonists,  and  not  from  the  members 
of  the  various  social  and  political  circles 
in  which  he  was  familiarly  known.  It  is 
not  to  his  discredit  that  he  entertained  a 
professional  ambition  which  was  but  im- 
perfectly crowned  with  success.  If  he 
had  deliberately  employed  his  great 
powers  and  remarkable  opportunities  for 
his  own  personal  aggrandizement,  he 
would  long  since  have  been  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Liberal  or  Conservative 
Ministers  would  have  been  equally  glad 
to  reward  the  devoted  partisanship  of  so 
powerful  an  adherent ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  difficult  to  consult  the  supposed 
predilections  of  the  Court.  The  opinions 
which  he  most  earnestly  professed  were, 
as  he  well  knew,  often  unpopular  in  high 
places  ;  nor  could  he  be  ignorant  that,  if 
he  would  have  consented  from  time  to 
time  to  efface  himself,  he  would  have  re- 
moved a  principal  obstacle  to  his  promo- 
tion. None  of  his  friends  would  have 
included  in  a  catalogue  of  his  qualifica- 
tions the  virtue  of  habitual  moderation 
and  prudence  in  little  matters.  He  often 
disappointed  his  adversaries  by  shrinking 
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from  extremes  which  they  may  have 
thought  to  be  the  logical  consequence  of 
his  avowed  opinions ;  but  he  was  not 
solicitous  to  abstain  from  collision  with 
minor  prejudices.  Unfriendly  critics 
might  discover  in  his  character  foibles 
which  were  exaggerated  by  gossip  and 
rumour ;  but  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to 
dilate  on  the  ordinary  imperfections  of 
humanity.  The  race  of  courtly  and 
genial  ecclesiastics,  who  were  neverthe- 
less zealous  in  their  calling,  is  fast  dying 
out. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  SULTAN  AND  THE    KHEDIVE. 

The  large  concessions  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
during  his  visit  to  Constantinople  indi- 
cate on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment a  statesmanlike  superiority  to  preju- 
dice. The  Khedive  has  satisfied  the 
Porte  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  ally  on 
condition  of  being  reheved  from  irksome 
obligations  of  dependence.  The  use  of 
the  Ottoman  flag  and  coinage  will  still 
serve  as  an  acknowledgment  of  such  an 
allegiance  as  great  feudatories  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  to  their  nominal  Sov- 
ereigns ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
Egypt  will  in  time  of  peace  be  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  with  the  power  of 
raising  taxes,  of  contracting  loans,  of 
negotiating  with  foreign  Powers,  and  of 
maintaining  a  naval  and  miHtary  force. 
An  odd  exception  is  made  as  to  ironclad 
vessels,  which  are  not  to  be  constructed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Porte.  It  was 
probably  thought  expedient  to  reserve 
for  some  future  occasion  a  concession 
which  may  perhaps  command  a  suitable 
price.  In  return  for  the  liberal  grants 
of  the  Porte,  the  Khedive  is  to  aid  the 
Sultan  against  external  enemies  with  all 
the  forces  at  his  disposal ;  and,  for  the 
present  at  least,  he  is  probably  satisfied 
that,  in  defending  the  Turkish  Empire, 
he  will  consult  his  interest  as  well  as  his 
duty.  While  his  vassalage  was  ostensi- 
bly more  complete,  the  ruler  of  Egypt 
could  not  have  been  compelled  to  furnish 
the  contingent  which  might  have  been 
lawfully  demanded  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  disturbances  in 
Crete,  the  Khedive  gave  effective  aid  to 
the  Porte,  but  it  was  always  possible  that 
an  enemy  of  Turkey  might  have  re- 
ceived, for  adequate  consideration,  the 
neutrality  or  the    assistance    of    Egypt. 


The  bribe  which  would  have  been  almost 
certainly  offered    would    have  been    the 
recognition  of  an    independence    which 
has  now  been  attained  by  amicable  nego- 
tiation.    It  is  still  possible  that  an  Egyp- 
tian Khedive  might  be  tempted  to  betray 
his  allegiance  by  an  offer  of   facilities  for 
extending   his  dominions  ;  but  it  seems 
that  the    former    designs    of    Egypt    on 
Syria  and  Arabia  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the    reigning    Khedive    is    inclined 
rather  to  push  his   conquests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  uncivilized  negro  races   in 
the    South.      Either   through    policy   or 
from  a  sentiment  of  loyalty,  the  Viceroys 
of  Egypt  have  now  for  many  years  culti- 
vated friendly  relations   with   the   Porte, 
and  it   is   remarkable  that   the  Albanian 
dynasty  of  Mehemet  Ali  has  attained  its 
present    elevation    without    any   violent 
rupture  with    the    sovereign    Power,   or 
rather,  after  the  termination  of  a  tempo- 
rary struggle,  which  has  been   followed 
by  a  long  period  of  harmony  and   defer- 
ence.    At  one  time    the    affairs    of   the 
East  seemed  likely   to  take  a    different 
course. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  Ibrahim 
defeated  the  Turkish  army  at  Konieh, 
and  advanced  within  a  few  marches  of 
Constantinople.  He  had  previously  taken 
Acre,  which  was  recaptured  by  the  Eng- 
lish troops  seven  years  later,  and  he  was 
practically  master  of  Syria.  The  threat- 
ened overthrow  of  the  Sultan's  power 
furnished  the  Russians  with  an  excuse 
for  entering  Constantinople  and  for  ex- 
torting from  the  Porte  the  notorious 
Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi.  In  the  inter- 
val between  1833  and  1840,  the  French 
Government,  instigated  by  vanity  and  by 
jealousy  of  England,  gave  an  active  sup- 
port to  Mehemet  All's  claims  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  the  possession  of  Syria  ; 
but  the  resolute  policy  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  eventually  prevailed  over  the  exer- 
tions of  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers,  and 
the  Viceroy  was  finally  confined  to  his 
Egyptian  dominions.  At  the  same  time 
the  English  Government,  supported  by 
Austria,  Russia, -and  Prussia,  induced 
the  Sultan  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
Mehemet  to  transmit  his  power  to  his 
descendants.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  since  the  forcible  interruption 
of  their  ambitious  projects,  the  Viceroys 
of  Egypt  have  betrayed  no  disposition  to 
rebel  against  the  Porte.  Mehemet  and 
Ibrahim  probably  misunderstood  their 
own  interest  when  they  attempted  to  de- 
prive the  Sultan  of  a  large  portion,  or 
of  the  whole,  of   his  dominions.     It  was 
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scarcely  possible  that  a  usurping  dynasty  I  any  man  to  care  for  brothers  or  cousins 
should  maintain  the  independence  of  the  '  as  for  his  own  descendants  ;  and  the 
Turkish  Empire  ;  and  if  they  had  estab-  I  ruler  who  knows  that  he  will  not  be  suc- 
lished  themselves  at  Constantinople,  or  I  ceeded  by  his  son  feels  himself  in  the 
even  in  Syria,  they  would  have  loosened  !  position  of  a  life  tenant  with  a  stranger 
their  hold   on  Egypt,  which    forms    the   in    remainder.     Accordingly,    like    more 


firmest  basis  of  their  power.  In  that 
province  alone  a  Mahometan  ruler  is  re- 
lieved from  the  inconvenience  of  govern- 
ing a    Christian    population.     The  sub- 


than  one  Egyptian  Viceroy,  he  occupies 
himself  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for 
his  family,  in  entire  disregard  of  the  fu- 
ture   prosperity    of    his    country.      The 


jects  of  the  Khedive  are  better  affected  j  greatest  advantage  of  hereditary  mon- 
to  the  Government  than  the  Rayahs  of  I  archy  is  the  identity  of  interest  which  it 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  and  they  are  I  produces  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
more  docile  and  laborious  than  the  Turks.  I  subject.  As  Burke  said  of  Indian  ad- 
The  Viceroys  have  for  more  than  one  j  ministrators  whom  he  denounced  for 
generation  shown  good  sense  in  availing  [  cupidity,  birds  of  passage  are  sometimes 
themselves  of  the  services  of  European  birds  of  prey.  It  is  in  every  way  desir- 
officers  and  engineers.  The  administra-  j  able  that  the  actual  owner  should  have 
tion  of  the  country  is  not  altogether  sat- 1  sufficient  motives  for  improving  the  es- 
isfactory  ;  but  great  material  improve-  I  tate.  The  only  objection  to  the  change 
ments  have  been  effected,  and  Egypt  is  j  is  the  possible  danger  of  transition  in 
now  by  far  the  richest  part  of  the  Otto-  j  creating  pretenders  with  plausible  claims. 
man  Empire.  In  the  absence  of  dissent  |  Some  of  the  Turkish  Ministers  who  have 
there  is  neither  persecution  nor  religious  lately  followed  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
fanaticism,  and  the  imitative  civilization  cession  have  recommended  themselves 
which  has  been  introduced  will  probably  in  to  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  by  professed 
the  course  of  years,  become  less  artificial,  devotion  to  the  object  which  he  is  known 
At  one  time  the  Viceroy  went  so  far  as  to   to  contemplate.     His  erant  of  direct  suc- 


establish  a  Parliament,  but  the  institu 
tion  failed  because  no  threat  or  promise 
sufficed  to  embolden  any  member  to  be- 
long to  the  Opposition. 

A  main  concession  which  has  been 
made  to  the  Khedive  is  important  both 
in  itself  and  because  it  is  intended  to 
have  a  reflected  operation.  The  heredi- 
tary succession  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  is 
henceforth  to  follow  the  European  rule  of 
primogeniture  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Sultan  has  long  been  anxious  to  es- 
tablish the  same  order  of  descent  in  his 
own  family.  In  many  ages  and  countries 
collateral  heirs  of  mature  age  have  been 
preferred  to  the  infant  sons  of  deceased 
rulers,  on  the  obvious  ground  of  their 
greater  fitness  to  discharge  at  once  the 
duties  of  their  office.  In  Turkey  and  in 
Egypt  the  system  has  been  so  far  ex- 
tended as  to  give  the  brother  priority 
over  the  son  ;  and  the  consequent  jeal- 
ousy, which  often  led  to  fratricide,  has 
almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  Aristotle 
is  compared  by  Bacon  to  an  Otto- 
man Sultan  who  thinks  his  throne  in- 
secure till  he  has  killed  all  his  brothers  ; 
and  Pope  applied  the  same  illustration  to 
the  jealous  temper  of  Addison.  Even  in 
the  East  the  wholesale  murder  of  rela- 
tives would  now  be  reprobated  by  public 
opinion  ;  but  the  effects  of  collateral  suc- 
cession, when  it  is  not  interrupted  by 
violence,  are  incompatible  with  national 
welfare.     No  law  or  custom  will  induce 


cession  to  the  Khedive  will  be  regarded 
at  Constantinople  as  an  avowal  of  his  in- 
tention to  leave  his  throne  to  his  son  in 
preference  to  collateral  claimants.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  friendly  Power 
should  hesitate  to  recognize  a  change 
which  is  evidently  advantageous  to  the 
country. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE   FAR   EAST. 

Now  that  the  audience  question  has 
been  solved  and  set  at  rest  for  ever  — 
for  this  is  one  of  those  steps  which  can 
never  be  retraced  —  we  may  convenient- 
ly make  a  fresh  survey  of  our  relations 
with  China  and  its  near  neighbour  Japan. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice ever  rightly  understood  the  question 
or  appreciated  its  importance.  The  ac- 
tual intercourse  that  may  follow  with  the 
young  Emperor  may  not  amount  to  much 
beyond  a  formal  presentation,  and  what- 
ever influence  may  be  derived  from  per- 
sonal communication  is  unlikely  to  make 
itself  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  Its 
real  importance  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
influence  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  on 
the  minds  of  the  Chinese  subjects  of  the 
Emperor,  both  as  regards  his  relation  to 
foreigners  and  themselves.  So  long  as 
the  tradition  was  maintained  that  the  "  Son 
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tf  Heaven  "  was  a  true  title  for  the  ruler 
China,  and  that  no  other  ruler  or  Sov- 
ereign   could    claim    equality   with    this 
lings  of    Kings  and  Supreme    Governor 
the    Universe,    it  was    impossible    to 
reat  with  the  people,  and  still  less   with 
the   governing  classes,  on  any  footing  of 
■equality.     They  wrapped   themselves    in 
pride  and  conceit,  and  despised  the  Bar- 
barian in  their  hearts,  whatever  his  pow- 
er to   trample  on   them    in    return.     All 
this  must  now  give  way  before  the  fact, 
known  of   all  men,    that  the  foreign  en- 
voys —  even    the    Japanese  —  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence  erect, 
and  as  representatives    of  equal  and   in- 
dependent Sovereigns,  with  no  kotooing 
or  genuflexions   indicative   of  vassalage, 
and  no  tribute  with  which  to   purchase 
acceptance  of  their    mission.     The    Chi- 
nese are  slow  in  thought  and  in  action  — 
in  both  somewhat  resembling  ourselves  — 
but  when  once  they  move   or  thoroughly 
admit  an  idea,  they  do  so  wholly  and  per- 
sistently.    How   their    own   relations    to 
the  Emperor    and  his   Government   may 
be  affected  by  the  public  renunciation   of 
his  long-asserted  supremacy  over  all    the 
nations  of  the  earth,  in  virtue  of    Divine 
right  and  descent,  it  may  be   hazardous 
to  say.     And  yet  we   are   convinced  that 
some  changes  must  result,   and  they   are 
likely  to  be  neither  few  nor  trivial.     How 
they  will   affect   the  general  position  of 
foreigners,  and  the  bearing  of  the  whole 
nation  towards  them,  is  another  question. 
In  all  probability  although  radical  change 
is  inevitable,  it  will  not  be  very  apparent 
or  widely  spread  at  first.     Already  a  half- 
conscious   doubt   of  the  validity    of  the 
Emperor's  claims   to   universal   suprem- 
icy  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  their 
larvellous  conceit.     This  was   more   es- 
jcially    obvious    along   the    coast    and 
wherever  treaty  ports   brought   the   mer- 
Santile  classes  of  the  West  and   East  in 
constant  relation  with  each  other.    Even 
le  coolie —  away  from  the  ports  —  the 
^ype  of  the  lower  classes,  who  occasionally 
icountered  foreigners  speaking  Chinese, 
ras  involuntarily  led  to   regard  them   as 
belonging  to  a  higher  order  than  the    tra- 
'"ditional  "  Kueli-tze  "  or  "Pan-Kwei"  of 
the  old  Canton  days  ;    so   that  although 
from  long  habit  he   could   not  shape  his 
mouth  to  call  them  by  any  other  name,  he 
was  yet  compelled  to  add    an  honorific 
""tie    corresponding   with    "excellency." 
nd  however  absurd  it  may  have    sound- 
l  in  the  ears  of    the    cultured   foreigner 
be  addressed  as  "  His  Excellency  the 
evil,"  the  combination  of   epithets   was 
ignificant  and  strongly  illustrative   of  a 


national  change  of  sentiment  which,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  has  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  official  recognition  of  the 
foreign  representatives.  The  solution  of 
the  audience  question  is  treated  by  some 
of  our  contemporaries  as  a  great  triumph 
of  diplomacy,  and  as  one  reflecting  great 
credit  on  the  foreign  representatives 
now  at  Peking.  But  those  who  know 
best  what  has  been  long  going  on  in 
China  can  only  regard  it  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  all  that  has 
gone  before.  During  the  negotiations 
in  1869  for  a  revision  of  treaties,  it  was, 
well  understood  by  the  foreign  represen- 
tatives in  communication  with  the  Ya- 
men  — and  of  course  by  the  British  Min- 
ister more  especially  engaged  —  that 
whenever  the  Emperor  came  to  his  major- 
ity the  fitting  reception  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  could  not  be  deferred.  That  the 
Chinese  should  defer  the  hour  of  sacri- 
fice as  long  as  they  could  was  only  nat- 
ural. A  man  may  be  willing  to  die  or  to 
be  executed,  but  he  does  not  usually  hast- 
en his  steps  toward  the  scaffold.  The 
Chinese  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  ruling  and  official  class- 
es, have  long  seen  that  there  was  a  power 
in  western  civilization  to  which  they  could 
offer  no  effective  resistance.  They  have 
been  slow  in  giving  any  public  manifes- 
tation of  this  conviction,  but  it  has  been 
growing  ever  since  the  last  war,  which 
gave  the  allies  possession  of  Peking,  and 
destroyed  with  the  Summer  Palace  of  its 
Sovereigns  very  much  of  their  prestige. 
From  that  day  to  this  they  have  turned 
their  thoughts,  and  nearly  all  their  ener- 
gies, to  the  creation  of  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  disciplined  troops,  after  the 
model  of  the  West.  Krupp's  guns  arm 
the  Taku  Forts,  and  have  taken  the 
place  of  gingalls,  matchlocks,  and  parti- 
zans,  or  bows  and  arrows.  Armour-plated 
steam  frigates  and  gunboats,  built  in  their 
own  dockyards,  now  guard  their  coast, 
and  are  navigated  in  some  cases  exclu- 
sively by  their  own  people,  after  a  course 
of  European  instruction.  Drilled  regi- 
ments armed  with  breechloaders  and 
Chassepots  are  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
I  ber.  These  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  lesson 
j  they  received  on  the  last  occasion  when 
they  measured  their  strength  with  ours. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  They, 
like  us,  know  better  now  than  then. 
They  are  seeking  to  master  the  secret  of 
our  superiority  in  war,  and  possess  them- 
',  selves  of  it  for  future  use. 
j  The  Japanese  have  run  very  nearly  the 
'  same  course,  but  far  more  blindly'  and 
'  impulsively,  and  at  railway  speed.    We 
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doubt  whether  they  run  as  safely  ;  and  of 
one  thing  we  are  quite  certain,  that  when 
the  Chinese  take  to  railroads  and  tele- 
graphic lines  it  will  not  be  by  foreign 
loans  qr  at  foreign  instigation,  but  be- 
cause they  desire  them  for  their  own  use, 
and  feel  they  can  manage  both  to  con- 
struct and  to  work  them  without  inter- 
ference. The  Emperor  of  China  is  not 
yet  born  who  would  give  a  Baron  Renter 
such  a  firman  as  the  Shah  of  Persia  has 
conceded.  '  The  Mikado  or  Tenno  of 
Japan,  in  his  eagerness  to  be  possessed 
of  all  European  civilization,  and  to  clear 
ten  centuries  at  a  bound,  might  possibly 
be  tempted  ;  but  even  that  we  doubt. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that 
the  supporters  of  a  scheme  recently  an- 
nounced for  making  the  young  Emperor 
of  China  a  present  of  a  locomotive  and  a 
few  miles  of  rail,  with  a  view  to  tempt 
him  and  his  counsellors  to  embrace  the 
promoters  and  immediately  span  his 
empire  with  iron  roads,  are  labouring 
under  a  delusion  as  to  the  chances  of 
ultimate  success.  There  is  something 
thoroughly  unpractical  in  "  the  idea  of 
the  English  people  sending  spontaneously 
a  magnificent  present  from  a  specially 
subscribed  fund,"  and  that  it  "  would 
come  with  peculiar  freshness  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  would  probably  result  in  the 
development  of  a  kindly  feeling  between 
the  two  countries,  the  result  of  which 
no  powers  of  calculation  could  meas- 
ure. "  We  frankly  confess  our  powers 
in  this  direction  are  totally  inadequate 
to  realize  either  the  "peculiar  fresh- 
ness "  of  the  Chinese  feelings  on  re- 
ceiving such  an  instalment  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  future,  or  the  result  in  kindly 
feeling  between  the  two  countries.  The 
more  probable  conclusion  to  which  a 
Chinese  official  would  com^  on  seeing 
the  expense  and  trouble  taken  by  so 
many  foreigners  would  be  one  much  more 
complimentary  to  their  pockets  than  their 
intellect.  He  would  see  in  so  much 
effort  an  overmastering  desire  to  profit 
by  the  first  introduction  of  railroads,  antl 
a  proportionate  eagerness  to  hasten  the 
period. 

Although  we  cannot  look  with  any 
hopefulness  upon  such  enterprises  to 
hasten  the  pace  of  the  Chinese,  and  even 
doubt  the  desirability  of  success,  we  are 
not  the  less  satisfied  that,  now  the  au- 
dience question  no  longer  stops  the  way, 
the  Chinese  court  and  authorities  gener- 
ally will  open  their  eyes  to  many  things 
they  have  hitherto  been  determined  not 
to  see.  We  are  equally  assured,  that 
once  they  do  look  facts  fairly  in  the  face, 


there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  the  result ; 
and  shaft,  wire,  and  rail,  will  all  be  at 
work  no  long  time  after.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  equality  of  other  Powers  will 
be  followed  at  no  distant  period  by  the 
appreciation  of  other  than  mere  Confu- 
cian ideas  and  forces.  Of  course  this 
change  will  not  work  marvels  all  at  once. 
The  ju-i^  or  sceptre  of  China,  is  not  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  and  will  not  blossom  in  a 
night.  But  it  will  release  a  combination 
of  forces  now  h^ld  bound  and  inactive. 
And  in  the  body  politic,  hands  will  work 
and  minds  think  that  are  now  cramped 
and  stagnant.  Hitherto  in  the  higher 
regions  of  Chinese  policy  an  enlightened 
fear  of  consequences  has  been  in  conflict, 
in  all  foreign  questions,  with  an  ignorant 
conservatism  ever  looking  back  to  the 
past  for  inspiration  and  safety.  We  may 
now  hope  also  to  see  the  end  of  the  so- 
called  "  co-operative  policy  ;  "  words 
which  formed  a  good  text  for  the  Ameri- 
can "  stump,"  but,  in  point  of  fact,  were 
designed  by  one  party,  with  foreign  in- 
terests, to  keep  China  from  progressing  ; 
and  by  another,  to  keep  British  influence 
from  extending  and  predominating.  The 
French  and  the  Americans,  the  Russians 
and  the  Germans,  were  always  very  co- 
operative whenever  either  of  these  ends 
could  be  advanced.  More  like  Constan- 
tinople every  day,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Peking  is  a  place  where 
the  Chinese  Government  gets  many  hints, 
and  a  "  collective  note  "  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  common  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  signataries.  It  is  not  the 
interest  of  all  parties  to  see  China  pro- 
gress, and  it  is  certainly  not  the  v/ish  of 
all  that  England  should  exercise  influence 
in  the  country.  Being  already  jealous  of 
the  predominance  given  to  it  by  its  share 
of  commerce  —  amounting  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  collective 
trade  of  China  with  foreign  countries — • 
other  Powers,  who  have  little  trade  to 
lose,  never  act  cordially  with  us.  They 
know  pretty  well  by  this  time  that  Eng- 
land has  no  design  on  China,  and  only 
wishes  to  see  her  people  happy  and  pros- 
perous, though  it  may  be  too  much  to 
expect  they  will  implicitly  believe  this. 
There  is  an  unknown  future  in  China  yet, 
and  it  -is  easy  to  understand  that  rival 
Powers  may  each  desire  to  keep  the  field 
clear  for  whatever  action  may  best  suit 
their  own  interests  or  policy  as  circum- 
stances may  arise.  The  sooner  we  re- 
cover our  freedom  of  action,  therefore, 
and  pursue  an  independent  and  unfet- 
tered course,  the  better  the  true  interest 
of  both  nations  will  be  served. 
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SONNETS   BY  PETRARCH. 


LAURA'S   BEAUTY. 

Her  golden  hair  was  floating  on  the  breeze, 

Or  twisted  into  many  a  true-love  knot; 

And  measurelessly  bright  the  beains  that  shot 
From   those  soft  eyes,  whose  light   no  more 

one  sees. 
Perchance  'twas  but  a  lover's  fantasies, 

Yet  seemed  I  in  that  visage  fair  to  trace 

The  lineaments  of  more  than  mortal  grace. 
What  wonder  that   I   bowed   to   charms  like 

these  ? 
She  seemed  no  denizen  of  lower  earth, 

But  some  bright  visitant  from  spirit-sphere. 
Her  silvery  voice,  in  sorrow  or  in  mirth, 

Fell  like  an  angel's  whisper  on  the  ear. 
So  did  I  recognize  its  heavenly  birth— 7 

So  owned  my  stricken  heart  that  sovereignty 
dear. 


SPRING   MEMORIES. 

Fresh  from  the  murmuring  leaves. this  ver- 
nal air, 

"Which  coolly  fans  my  flushing  cheek  above, 

Reminds  me  of  the  day  when  early  love 
First  greeted  me  in  language  rich  and  rare. 
I  seem  to  see  once  more  that  vision  fair 

That  knew  no  jealousy  or  high  disdain, 

That   never   caused  me  then  one  thrill  of 
pain, 
I  see  the  glory  of  that  golden  hair 
Floating  all  wild  in  native  loveliness. 

Or  gathered  into  many  a  tangled  knot; 
While  from  the  magic  of  each  separate  tress 

A  spell  across  my  stricken  bosom  shot. 
Filling  it  now  with  olden  memories, 

Which  only  with  my  life  can  ever  be  forgot. 


Her  life  is  spent:  gone  are  my  happy  days. 
Death  came;  the  daystar  of  my  being  sank: 
Bitter  the  present,  and  the  past  a  blank; 
The  future  loses  all  its  hopeful  rays. 
Her  recollection  on  my  memory  preys. 

And  whelms  me  in  an  ocean  wild  and  deep, 
So  that  my  course  I  know  not  how  to  keep 
True  to  the  chart  of  older,  happier  ways. 
The  bitter  winds  have  swept  upon  a  bark 
That  seemed  secure  in  port;  the  helmsman 
dead. 
The  masts  and  shrouds  both  shivered;  whilst 
all  dark 
The  starless  skies  are  looming  overhead. 
My    heaven,    once    so    bright,    without    one 
spark  — 
Life's  light  —  the  only  light  I  loved  —  for 
ever  fled! 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 


MY  LIFE. 


Little  tho'  my  life  may  be, 
Yet  it  is  mine  own; 

Everything  I  hear  or  see 
Is  for  me  alone. 


Music  floating  very  near  — 
Light  of  moon  or  star  — 

Just  because  I  see  and  hear, 
Are  the  things  they  are! 

Every  life,  if  viewed  as  such, 

Is  a  miracle; 
Something  nobody  can  touch, 

Yet  a  touch  can  kill. 

Something  no  one  can  define, 
Yet,  while  time  endures. 

What  I  have  is  only  mine, 
Never  can  be  yours. 

Very  weak  and  very  small 
You  may  deem  the  whole; 

But  it  is  the  all  in  all 
Of  a  deathless  soul. 


Good  Words. 


Dost  thou  think  I  captive  lie 
To  a  gracious,  glancing  eye  ? 

Dost  thou  think  I  am  not  free  ? 

Nay,  I  am;  thou  freest  me. 

All  the  world  could  not  undo 
Chains  which  bound  me  fast  to  you; 

Only  at  your  touch  they  fly,  — 

Freer  than  before  am  I. 

I  care  nought  for  eyes  of  blue; 

I  loved  truth  and  thought  it  you; 
If  you  charm  but  to  deceive. 
All  your  charms  I  well  can  leave. 

Ah  my  once  well  loved  one; 

Do  no  more  as  thou  hast  done: 

She  that  makes  true  hearts  to  ache, 
Last  of  all  her  own  will  break. 

Spectator. 


THE  EXPLORER  OF  THIS  WORLD  TO 
THE  EXPLORER  OF  ANOTHER. 

Those  listeners  had  not  strayed  with  weary 

feet, 
Nor  drunk  foul  water  in  their  bitter  drought. 
Nor  had  the  sun  their  very  brain  searched  out, 
Nor  by  grim  relics  had  they  ta'en  a  seat 
Where   bones   did  their  forerunners'  fate  re- 
peat; 
So  hearkened  they  in  silence  nigh  devout 
Till  all  was  told,  and  then  their  sudden  shout 
Shook  my  lean  body  thro'  my  pulses'  beat. 
But  ah,  my  brother!  I  in  thought  retrod 
The  days  when  thy  worse  loneliness  declared. 
Thy  missing  of  the  track  that  leads  to  God, 
Thy  solitude  of  soul  —  how  then  thou  hadst 

fared; 
For,  thee  reviling,  thy  soul's  risk  they  spurned; 
That  thought  flamed  thro'  me,  and  with  shame 
I  burned. 

Spectator. 
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From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  FAILURE   OF  THE    FRENCH    REFOR- 
MATION.* 


Sometime  in  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Papacy  was  at  its  lowest  point  of  deg- 
radation, when  Christendom  was  only 
just  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the 
Magyar  invasion,  and  when  the  light  of 
learning  had  dwindled  to  a  spark,  there 


look  back  on  the  brief  record  of  the  un- 
lucky Ravenna  scholar,  and  are  touched 
with  pity.  We  can  picture  him,  earnest 
and  studious,  drinking  in  the  philosophy 
of  Horace,  the  virtuous  wrath  of  Juvenal, 
and  the  music  of  Virgil,  not  yet  the  en- 
chanter. The  things  he  reads  are  wiser 
than  those  taught  in  the  schools  or  in 
the  churches.  And  see  —  he  knows 
lived  at  Ravenna  a  certain  scholar,  named  I  ^^^j^jj^g  ^^^^^  dates  — there  is  not  a 
Vitgard.  He  was,  we  are  told,  one  of  ^^^d  of  Christ  from  beginning  to  end: 
those  Italians  who  cultivated  the  art  of 
grammar  with  more  zeal  than  discretion. 
Accordingly,  he  became  a  person  very 
open  to  the  temptations  of  the  Devil, 
who  sent  him  one  night  three  emissaries, 
in  the  shapes  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ju- 
venal. They  assured  the  astonished 
scholar  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
herald  of  their  immortal  glory  ;  they  per- 
suaded him  that  his  name  should  be  as- 
sociated with  their  own  ;  they  admon- 
ished him  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
it  had  been  blinded  and  deceived,  that 
Christianity  was  a  cheat  and  a  snare, 
and  that  the  only  true  gods  were  them- 
selves. Deceived  by  their  assurances, 
the  unhappy  Vitgard  began,  at  first  se- 
cretly, to  teach  these  pernicious  doc- 
trines, and  drew  a  small  circle  of  disciples 
around  him.  Then  he  taught  the  same 
thing  openly,  and,  the  heresy  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  authorities,  and  punished  in  the 
usual  fashion,  that  is,  he  was  burned. 
On  further  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  many  others,  "  especially 
in  Sardinia,"  who  held  and  taught  simi- 
lar doctrines. 

Reading  this  queer  old  story  by  the 


light  of  common  sense,  we  can  very  well 
understand  how,  when  the  Bible  was  an 
unknown  book,  some  stray  scholar,  get- 
ing  hold  of  the  Latin  authors,  and  finding 
the  wisdom  that  was  there  but  nowhere 
else  might  set  up  their  authority  above 
that  of  the  religion    he  professed.     We 

*  (1)  Gerard  Roussel.     Par  C.    Schmidt.     Stras- 
bourg: 1865. 

(2)  Brantdme,  Vies  des  Dames  Illustres. 

(3)  Etienne  Dolet,  Les  CEuvres  de. 

(4)  Michelet,  La  Renaissance. 

(5)  Bonaventure  des  Piriers,  Les  CEuvres  de. 

(6)  Rabelais,  CEuvres  de. 

(7)  Clement  Marot,  Life  of,  by  Profbssor  Hknrv 
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not  one  word  of  the  Apostles,  nor  of  the 
Pope,  nor  of  the  Church.  Bewildered 
and  agitated,  he  thinks  there  can  be  but 
one  solution.  The  divine  teachers  of  the 
world,  they  are  these  three  ;  to  them  we 
must  look  for  guidance  ;  they  alone  can 
teach  mankind  to  live  and  die.  Present- 
ly the  possession  of  this  grand  secret  be- 
comes too  much  for  him  ;  he  reveals  it, 
bit  by  bit,  to  clerks  and  students  ;  final- 
ly, he  preaches  it  in  the  streets.  Then 
authority  interposes  —  such  authority  as 
remains  in  anarchic  Italy  —  and  con- 
sumes him,  with  his  heresy,  in  the  flames. 

The  centuries  roll  on  ;  strange  here- 
sies rise  and  are  crushed  —  none  like 
this  of  Ravenna  —  until  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  full  Renaissance.  It  is  on  the  eve 
of  the  greatest  struggle  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  between  the  old,  —  strong  in 
veneration,  union,  fear,  and  custom,  and 
the  new,  —  weak,  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sension, and  strong  only  in  being  a  step 
nearer  to  the  truth.  And  now  history 
repeats  herself,  and  the  obscure  old 
heresy  rises  from  the  dead. 

In  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  world  is  slowly  resolv- 
ing itself  into  two  camps.  No  bugle 
note  has  yet  sounded  to  summon  the  sol- 
diers to  their  colours,  nor  do  they  even 
suspect  the  approach  of  the  inevitable 
battle.  In  France,  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  the  people  are  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vernacular,  in  spite  of  priest- 
ly prohibition  ;  scholars  are  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  Church  the  artillery  of  the 
new  learning  ;  Erasmus  has  his  Enco- 
mium Moriae  ;  Ulrich  von  Hutten  has  his 
Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum ;  Louis 
de  Berquin  boldly  picks  out  passages 
from  the  works  of  the  zealous  Beda  him- 
self, most  orthodox  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
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in  twelve  propositions  accuses  him  of 
heresy,  whereat  the  world  of  Paris  j 
shrieks  :  and  the  Reformation  is  begun,  j 
Things  look  fairer  in  France  than  in 
•  Germany  ;  we  are  to  have  reforms  in 
doctrine,  with  perfect  freedom  of  in- 
quiry and  discussion,  and  we  are  to  abol- 
ish all  monks.  A  fair  beginning,  a  goodly 
show  of  blossom  :  where,  after  fifty  years, 
was  the  fruit  ? 

The  story  of  the  failure  of  all  this  glo- 
rious promise  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  oc- 
cupy us  here.  But  apart  from  the  main 
streams  of  political  influences.  Court  in- 
trigues, national  profligacy,  priestly  craft, 
there  are  certain  undercurrents  in  the 
history  of  the  time,  which,  certainly  not 
less  than  the  forces  known  and  visible  to 
all,  contributed  from  the  very  first  to  ren- 
der the  cause  of  the  French  Reformation  a 
hopeless  one.  For  the  day  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, we  maintain,  did  not  kill  French 
Protestantism.  Massacres  cannot  crush 
a  creed,  so  long  as  it  has  any  vital  power, 
unless,  which  is  next  to  impossible,  they 
are  thorough  and  complete.  That  these 
malign  influences  were  a  kind  of  subtle 
poison  that  attacked  the  cause  at  the 
very  beginning,  we  intend  to  show  by  the 
consideration  of  two  or  three  men  of  the 
time,  little  known. 

Remark  first  that  very  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, when  Caivin  and  Farel  the  fiery 
first  lifted  up  their  voices,  they  were  not 
alone.  Side  by.  side  with  them,  Trpofiaxot, 
stood  others  —  scholars,  prelates,  great 
and  learned  men.  After  ten  years  look 
again.  These  men  have  left  them.  Some 
are  in  the  enemy's  camp,  silent,  ashamed, 
cowed ;  some  are  on  neutral  ground, 
scoffing,  sneering,  laughing. 

The  former  are  the  men  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet's Court  —  the  personal  friends  of 
that  woman  whose  character,  so  sweet 
and  lovely,  stands  out  in  such  strong  re- 
lief amid  the  blackness  of  her  surround- 
ings. In  a  selfish  —  an  abnormally  self- 
ish time  —  her  whole  life  is  spent  in  sacri- 
fice for  others.  In  an  impure  time,  she 
alone,  the  daughter  of  a  vile  woman,  the 
sister  of  a  profligate  man,  is  pure.  Amid 
all  the  babble  of  tongues  and  confusion 
of  disputants,  she  sits,  with  her  calm, 
beautiful  face  weighed   down  with  sad- 
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ness,  reading  the  Bible,  and  praying  that 
truth  may  prevail.  Round  her  gather  the 
best  men  of  the  day — not,  unfortunately 
the  strongest — but  those  who  are  tinged 
with  some  of  her  Christlike  love  for 
others,  men  of  sweet  and  holy  thoughts. 
While  her  fate  is  dark  and  gloomy,  while 
she  is  sacrificed  first  to  one  husband  and 
then  to  another,  while  her  brother  —  the 
idol  of  her  life  —  breaks  her  heart  but 
still  exacts  more  sacrifice,  while  her  little 
boy  —  her  darling  —  is  taken  from  her, 
she  becomes  more  and  more  zealous  in 
her  schemes  for  a  better  faith,  and  daily 
more  absorbed  in  that  mystic  rapture  of 
religion  which  makes  her  at  times  almost 
transformed. 

And  her  own  religion  —  what  was  it  ? 
Read,  first,  these  lines  of  hers,  of  which 
we  give  a  translation  — 

Christian  dost  thou  wish  to  be  ? 

Like  thy  Master's  shape  thy  days; 
Worldly  wealth  renounce,  and  flee 

Vain  ambition's  crooked  ways. 
Leave  thy  mistress  fair  and  sweet; 

Joys  forego  that  once  were  dear; 
Honours  tread  beneath  thy  feet,  — 

Art  thou  strong,  the  cross  to  bear  ? 

Conquer  death;  for  with  his  dart 

He  is  kind  and  fair  to  see; 
Love  him  with  as  good  a  heart 

As  thy  life  is  dear  to  thee. 
Find  in  sadness  all  thy  mirth; 

Find  thy  gain  in  every  loss; 
Love  the  grave  above  the  earth,  — 

Canst  thou  —  canst  thou  —  bear  the  cross? 

Read,  too,  her  "  Miroirde  I'Ame  Pdche- 
resse,"  that  work  of  pure  and  exalted 
devotion,  and  remember  the  fact  that  in 
the  Heptameron  the  Lady  Oisille  spends 
part  of  each  day  in  reading  the  Bible, 
while  every  story  in  the  collection  is 
made  somehow  to  point  to  the  same 
moral,  and  inculcate  the  same  teaching. 
She  was  a  Protestant  in  the  sense  that 
she  held  what  we  call  distinctively  Prot- 
estant opinions ;  but  she  remained  all 
her  life  in  the  Church,  and  neither  wished 
to  leave  it  herself,  nor  to  see  her  friends 
leave  it.  For  her  whole  heart  lay  in  the 
design  of  a  great  Galilean  Church  like 
that  of  England,  of  which  her  brother, 
in  whom  she  never  quite  lost  faith,  should 
be  the   supreme  head.    It  was  to  be  a 
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church  where  pure  doctrine  was  to  be 
taught,  but  all  in  due  form  and  order. 
The  people  were  to  be  educated,  but  not 
to  dispute  on  points  of  faith.  Their  duty 
was  to  live  "  the  Hfe,"  and  read  the  Bible. 
There  were  to  be  no  monks,  no  friars, 
no  vicarious  piety,  no  pilgrimages,  no 
belief  in  masses,  saints,  nor  any  of  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Had  her  circle  of  friends  been 
men  of  coarser  grain  —  of  more  coura- 
geous heart  —  she  would  have  had  her 
wish.  But  about  all  of  them  there  was 
something  feminine.  They  caught  her 
tone,  but  they  did  not  impart  their  own. 
They  wished  and  hoped  when  they  should 
have  acted  5  prayed  when  it  was  time  to 
fight ;  conceded  when  the  time  for  con- 
cession had  passed  away. 

Foremost  among  them  was  Jacques 
Lefevre  d'Etaples,  the  eldest  and  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  French  Reformers. 
He  was  already  fifty  years  of  age  when 
the  bells  rang  in  the  newly-born  six- 
teenth century.  He  learned  Greek  in 
Italy,  such  Greek  as  one  could  then 
learn.  His  long  life,  protracted  far  be- 
yond the  allotted  threescore  years  and 
ten,  was  spent  in  labours  almost  Hercu- 
lean. Among  his  works  are  commen- 
taries and  editions  of  Aristotle,  in  whose 
society  he  passed  his  first  half  century  ; 
books  on  arithmetic  ;  geometry,  includ- 
ing an  edition  of  Euclid  ;  and,  during  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life,  a  mass  of  the- 
ological works,  the  mere  contemplation 
of  whose  titles  makes  the  ordinary  brain 
stagger  and  reel.  But  among  all  his  la- 
bours now  forgotten,  though  they  bore 
good  fruit  in  their  day,  and  were  the  hon- 
est work  of  a  great  man,  there  is  one  for 
which  Frafice  owes  him  an  everlasting 
debt  of  gratitude  ;  for  he  it  was  who  first 
presented  his  country  with  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Bible,  "  La  Sainte  Bible 
en  Frangoys,  traduite  selon  la  pure  et 
entiere  traduction  de  S.  Hidrome."  It 
came  thirty  years  after  the  first  German 
translation,  and,  though  full  of  faults,  is 
yet  a  wonderful  work  for  one  man  unaid- 
ed to  accomplish.  Lefevre  was  of  a  re- 
tiring meditative  disposition.  He  loved 
to  search  in  the  Scriptures  for  that  se- 
cret meaning  which,  he  taught,  lies  hid- 


den there,  only  for  the  pure  of  heart  to 
discover  by  the  aid  of  faith  and  prayer. 
He  poured  out  his  soul  in  contemplations 
and  mystical  treatises.  He  held  that 
nothing  was  to  be  enforced  which  could 
not  be  found  in  the  Bible  ;  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  personal  holiness  and  purity ; 
but  he  rejected  nothing  in  the  Roman 
Church,  wherein  he  had  been  brought  up. 
He  would  not  leave  the  Church  of  his 
childhood,  though  she  would  have  burned 
him  —  improba  mater — had  she  been 
able.  And  a  Catholic  he  died,  after  a  life 
of  more  than  ninety  years. 

Another  of  Margaret's  friends  was 
Bri^onnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  Lefevre's  disciples.  He 
was  the  first  who  dared  to  use  his  own 
cathedral  church  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  doctjrines.  Meaux,  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  Paris,  was  then  a  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  town  ;  and  the 
quiet  weavers,  disposed  to  think  and  dis- 
cuss, like  all  persons  whose  sedentary 
occupation  gives  them  opportunity  for 
thought,  eagerly  embraced  a  teaching 
which  gave  the  individual  man  a  dignity 
and  importance  previously  unknown  to 
him.  The  Bishop  got  Farel,  Roussel, 
and  the  aged  Lefevre  himself,  to  preach 
in  his  church  —  the  same  which  years 
afterwards  echoed  back  the  silvery  tones 
of  Bossuet.  "  See  to  yourselves  !  "  cried 
Bri^onnet  from  his  pulpit,  strong  in  the 
resolution  of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  "see 
to  yourselves  !  and  if  I  change  my  doc- 
trines, look  that  you  stand  firm."  Alas  ! 
when  persecution  came,  it  was  the  Bishop 
that  bent  before  the  storm,  while  his  poor 
weavers  went  unshaken  to  the  flames. 
Henceforth  he  took  care  to  make  no 
noise,  being  a  watched  and  marked  man. 
Only  he  continued  his  correspondence 
with  Margaret,  finding  in  mysticism  some 
consolation  for  the  reproaches  of  his 
conscience.  A  good  and  holy  man,  but 
too  soft  for  the  work  which  he  tried  to 
undertake. 

But  by  far  the  sweetest  character 
among  Margaret's  friends  is  that  of  Ge- 
rard Roussel,  whom  she  made  Bishop  of 
Oleron  when  she  married  Henry  of 
Navarre.  He  is  the  ideal  reformer, 
according  to  Margaret.     Pure  and  blj.me- 
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less  in  life,  entirely  self-denying,  labori- 
ous to  the  highest  point,  learned,  eloquent, 
mystic,  poetical  —  above  all,  a  gentleman 
—  there  was  no  one  in  her  little  Court 
whom  she  loved  more  than  Roussel,  no 
one  who  more  deserved  her  friendship. 

When  he  went  south  with  his  protector, 
he  instituted  everywhere  schools  for  the 
young,  and,  by  perpetual  preaching  and 
exhortation,  laboured  to  bring  the  priests 
of  his  diocese  to  a  higher  level.  He 
wrote  a  catechism  of  instruction,  in  which 
he  taught  that  nothing  was  to  be  a  matter 
of  doctrine  which  was  not  found  in  the 
Bible ;  that  there  were  only  two  sacra- 
ments, and  that  personal  holiness  is  the 
great  essential.  He  met  his  death  by  a 
kind  of  martyrdom,  but  in  a  very  singular 
fashion.  For  having  sent  one  of  his 
ecclesiastics  to  preach  at  Mauldon,  in 
Gascony,  the  fanatic  populace, -headed  by 
Pierre  Arnauld  de  Maytie,  a  gentleman 
of  the  place,  chased  him  from  the  church. 
Then  Roussel,  as  the  bishop,  went  there 
himself,  summoned  a  synod,  and,  mount- 
ing the  pulpit,  preached  on  the  subject 
of  saints'  days,  pointing  out  how  their 
multiplication  led  to  superstition,  idle- 
ness, and  other  evils.  He  was  going  on, 
when  the  same  De  Maytie  rushed  for- 
ward with  an  axe  and  cut  through  the 
posts  on  which  the  pulpit  was  placed,  so 
that  it  fell  with  the  bishop.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Oleron,  mortally  bruised  and  in- 
jured, and  died  on  the  way.  De  Maytie 
was  tried  for  the  offence,  and  actually 
acquitted,  while  the  approbation  of  the 
party  at  this  brutal  crime  was  further 
marked  by  their  presenting  the  murder- 
er's own  son  with  the  bishopric  thus 
vacated.  Deadly  hatred  could  go  no 
farther. 

These  three  men  are  representatives  of 
Queen  Margaret's  party  of  order.  They 
belong  to  that  very  large  class  of  whom 
we  find  so  many  examples  whenever  a 
great  question  is  at  stake,  being,  in  fact, 
of  those  who  follow  a  sort  of  instinct  in 
trying  to  smooth  things  rough.  A  little 
concession  here,  a  little  glozing  there,  a 
constant  parade  of  points  of  agreement, 
are_  their  only  weapons.  Amiability  is 
their  chief  virtue,  or,  at  least,  their  chief 
characteristic.  They  are  often  scholarly, 
well-bred,  of  excellent  taste,  of  pure  and 
blameless  lives ;  they  are  beloved  by 
their  friends,  they  are  good  and  holy 
men  ;  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  are 
as  weak  as  a  reed.  In  matters  ecclesias- 
tical they  too  often  enact  the  part  of  the 
good-natured  bystander  in  a  street  row, 
who   exhorts    the    disputants    to    shake 


hands  and  make  it  up.  Presently  the 
crowd  closes  in,  there  is  a  scuffle,  and  the 
mediator  emerges  from  the  fray  with 
every  external  sign  of  having  been  ac- 
tively engaged  on  the  side  that  has  lost. 

When  Calvin  looked  to  France  for 
help,  it  was  first  to  Margaret  and  her 
circle  ;  when  they  failed,  he  turned  to 
the  scholars.  If  was  as  yet  but  the 
dawn  of  French  scholarship ;  but  there 
were  already  in  France,  as  there  had 
been  for  fifty  years  in  Italy,  men  who  ask 
of  the  world  nothing  but  leisure,  books, 
and  quiet.  Their  -talk  was  of  idioms 
and  translations ;  they  quarrelled  over 
a  word  ;  they  disputed  over  a  doubtful 
reading.  "When,"  says  Erasmus,  "  af- 
ter a  great  deal  of  poring,  they  can  spell 
out  the  inscription  of  some  battered 
monument,  Lord  !  what  joy,  what  tri- 
umph!" 

It  was  a  mistake  to  expect  of  these 
men  the  active  promotion  of  religious 
reform  ;  but  it  was 'surely  not  absurd  to 
expect  that  their  influence  would  be  at 
least  in  favour  of  it.  In  Italy,  it  is  true, 
there  bad  been  abundant  proofs  of  a  wide- 
spread scepticism  among  scholars,  which 
seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, and  grow  up  side  by  side  with  it. 
But  no  signs  of  this  had  yet  appeared  in 
France.  It  remained  for  the  new  French 
scholars  to  import  Italian  doubt  into 
their  own  country,  and  with  the  pitiless 
logic  of  their  race,  to  carry  what  in  Italy 
was  generally  a  scholarly  scepticism  and 
graceful  suspense  of  opinion,  to  an  open 
and  scoffing  infidelity. 

No  mind  has  more  exercised  the  inge- 
nuity of  critics  than  that  of  Rabelais. 
Yet  to  us  it  seems  that  there  is  no  writer 
of  the  day  whose  opinions  are  more  easi- 
ly gathered  than  his,  from  his  great  work. 
The  key  to  the  whole  is  given  in  the 
fourth  book,  published  a  few  days  or 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  in  the  fifth, 
or  last,  an  imperfect  book,  not  published 
till  ten  years  later.  Pass  over,  in  order 
to  get  at  his  real  faith,  all  the  grossiree- 
tes,  all  the  "  comic  "  stories,  all  the  good 
sound  educational  advice",  and  all  the 
personal  satire  ;  but  read  carefully  the 
rules  of  the  Monastery  of  Theleme,  the 
description  of  the  Isle  Somiaiite^  the  Is- 
land of  Grippeminaud^  the  Inquisitor, 
and  the  concluding  words  of  the  priest- 
ess :  "  Depart,  my  friends,  and  may 
that  intellectual  sphere,  whose  centre  is 
everywhere,  and  circumference  nowhere, 
which  we  call  GoD,  help  you  in  His  al- 
mighty protection.  When  you  return  to 
the  world,  do  not  fail  to  affirm   that   the 
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greatest  treasures  are  hidden  under- 
ground." 

Observe :  it  was  not  the  business  of 
Rabelais  to  be  a  religious  teacher  or  re- 
former. He  was,  before  all  things,  a 
man  of  science  and  a  scliolar.  Several 
things,  indeed,  he  desired  ardently  — 
that  people  should  be  allowed  liberty  of 
thought,  expression,  and  investigation; 
that  monasteries  should  be  wholly  abol- 
ished, or  made  places  of  culture  ;  that 
learning  should  be  respected  in  high 
places ;  that  the  ignorance  of  bigots 
should  be  kept  in  proper  subjection  ;  that 
the  sciences  of  botany,  anatomy,  and 
medicine  should  be  emancipated  from 
the  thrall  of  mediaeval  prejudices  ;  that 
gentle  manners  should  be  taught  to  high 
and  low  ;  that  the  follies  of  alchemists 
and  astrologers  should  be  duly  exposed; 
and  that  those  evils  with  which  the 
world  was  then  infected,  foolish  judges, 
cumbrous  laws,  greedy  priests,  pedantic 
scholars  might,  by  the  aid  of  ridicule  and 
satire,  be  scotched,  if  not  killed.  Ra- 
belais was  ?i  great  social  refortner,  but  he 
was  not  a  religious  reformer.  Was  he 
careless  about  religion  .-*  He  was  more 
than  careless — he  was  hostile  to  any 
existing  form  of  religion.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  names  of  Calvin 
and  Luther  were  as  unsavoury  to  Rabelais 
as  that  of  the  prejudiced,  feverishly  jeal- 
ous, bigoted  Doctor  Beda.  Had  he, 
then,  no  belief  1  He  had  that  belief 
which  men  in  all  ages  contract  who 
gather  their  religion  from  Nature  alone. 
He  saw  in  his  plants,  in  the  stars,  in  the 
human  body,  an  Order  so  perfect  and  so 
wonderful  that  he  needs  must  bow  down 
and  adore  its  Creator  ;  he  saw  that  Na- 
ture pours  out  her  thousand  forms  of  life 
in  myriad  profusion,  reckless  what  be- 
came of  each,  and  might  have  asked  with 
the  poet  — 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

He  saw,  further,  that  life,  lavishly  pro- 
duced and  as  lavishly  wasted,  is  ever  be- 
ing brought  forth  anew.  From  the  dead 
body  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the  insect, 
comes  the  nourishment  which  makes  the 
grasses  rich,  and  helps  to  produce  fresh 
life  in  a  never-ceasing  cycle.  When  he 
asked  of  Nature  to  "tell  him  more,  he 
was  met  with  that  cold  silence  which 
awaits  all  who  dare  question  beyond  the 
limit.  The  Secret  of  Life,  the  Secret  of 
Death,     the     Great     Hereafter  —  these 


things,  are  denied  to  philosophers  ;  only 
partially,  indeed,  revealed  to  Christians. 
All  things  are  possible  for  science  to  dis- 
cover, save  only  these  two  —  Whence 
and  Whither.  Rabelais  refused  to  look 
in  that  place  where  an  answer  is  given  to 
the  second,  and  remained  an  infidel.  So 
that  when  Calvin  urged  him  to  take  his 
part  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  day,  he 
answered  by  a  gibe  of  derision.  It  was 
the  same  gibe  that  he  had  for  the  ortho- 
dox— for  he  hated  them  all.  And  no 
man  in  France,  excepting  Voltaire,  ever 
has  had,  or  probably  ever  will  have,  any- 
thing like  the  influence  of  Rabelais  ;  for 
his  books  were  like  text-books,  read,  re- 
read, almost  committed  to  memory.  Fur- 
ther, among  his  own  friends  and  disciples 
were  all  the  leaders  and  writers  of  the 
day  —  the  great  Du  Bellay  fami^.y,  Marot, 
Dolet,  Lyon  Jamet,  ;\laurice  Sc^ve,  Sa- 
lel,  and  the  rest  —  and,  remembering  all 
this,  can  we  doubt  that  the  indifference 
to  religion  which  has  been  for  two  hun- 
dred years  a  characteristic  of  modern 
France,  rising  sometimes  to  general  and 
national  infidelity,  is  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  Rabelais,  and  the  balls  which 
he  first  set  rolling  .? 

We  mention  the  name  of  Clement 
Marot,  important  here  chiefly  for  the  in- 
fluence he  might  have  had.  For  he 
translated  the  Psalms  into  French  verse, 
put  them  to  tunes,  and  set  the  Court 
singing  them.  Let  us  think  for  a  mo- 
ment what  England  owes  to  those  sweet 
and  simple  hymns  which  it  is  our  godly 
fashion  to  sing  in  the  churches  and  in 
the  homes  from  earliest  childhood,  and 
which  form  a  link  to  connect  our  religion 
with  our  daily  life.  Let  us  only  try  to 
think  what  we  should  be  without  these. 
And  then  give  praise  to  Marot,  for  it  was 
he  who  gave  to  France  what  should  have 
been  the  foundation  and  beginning  of  a 
national  book  of  praise  and  service  of 
song,  had  not  the  bigots,  the  stupid  mis- 
chievous bigots,  stopped  the  singing 
because  they  pretended  to  see  heresy  in 
the  words  —  David's  words.  And  France 
is  without  hymns  to  this  day. 

We  must  here  say  a  word  in  remon- 
strance with  Marot's  latest  biograoher, 
Professor  Henry  Morley.  Whenavvriter 
begins  by  declaring  that  he  has  "long 
wished  the  truth  to  be  told  "  about  Marot, 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  something  new. 
But  he  gives  us  nothing  new.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  of  his  work  there  is  not  a 
fact  which  has  not  already  been  set  down 
by  M.  Charles  d'H^ricault  in  that  truly 
admirable    and  careful  life  of  the    poet, 
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prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  poems. 
While  the  book  is  padded  with  super- 
fluous details  of  political  events,  and  with 
translations  which  have  somehow  all  the 
spirit  of  the  original  dropped  out,  the 
Professor's  object  seems  to  be  to  prove 
that  Marot  was  a  great  Protestant.  But 
the  promised  truth  about  Marot  —  is  it 
this,  after  all  ?  It  is  not  as  we  appre- 
hend it.  Marot  was  a  poet  of  the  Court, 
a  flatterer  by  profession,  a  man  of  kindly 
heart,  impulsive  and  thoughtless  speech, 
keen  sensibilities,  and  the  sweetest,  most 
tender,  most  delightful,  most  natural  ver- 
sifier that  France  ever  had.  To  please 
his  mistress,  Margaret,  and  because  it 
suited  his  unsettled  fancies,  which  were 
of  course  in  favour  of  religious  liberty, 
he  followed  her  example  in  satire  of 
monks  and  praise  of  a  religious  life.  To 
please  his  other  friends,  and  perhaps 
himself,  he  wrote  verses  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent character.  Witness  those  two  cele- 
brated Masons  oi  his  —  the  first  of  that 
collection  of  Masons  on  woman  where  the 
French  poets  in  a  body  gave  free  play  to 
every  licentious  and  impure  thought. 
This  precious  contribution  to  literature 
was  commenced  by  Clement  Marot,  who 
rejoiced  exceedingly  in  seeing  it  grow 
and  wax  fuller  and  fuller  till  there  was 
nothing  possible  left  to  add.  He,  too,  is 
the  poet  who  wasted  that  graceful  lament, 
which  Spenser  imitated  ( "  Shepherd's 
Calender,  v^gloga  Undecima " )  on 
Loyse,  mother  of  Francis  I. :  — 

Dido  is  gone  afore:  whose  turne  shall  be  the 
next? 
There  lives  she  with  the  blessed  gods  in 
blisse, 
There  drinks  she  nectar  with  ambrosia  mixed, 
And  joyes  enjoyes  that  mortal    men    doe 
misse. 

Dido  —  the  worst  woman  of  her  time  in 
France,  as  Marot  very  well  knew  —  the 
licentious  mother  of  a  licentious  son, 
whom  good  Queen  Anne  would  not  re- 
ceive, and  for  whose  evil  sake,  she  long 
refused  to  marry  her  daughter  Claude  to 
the  heir  of  the  throne.  Marot  again  is 
the  poet  who,  when  he  fled  to  Geneva  for 
refuge,  would  have  been  imprisoned,  per- 
haps executed,  for  immorality,  had  he 
not  fled  secretly,  and  gone  elsewhere. 
Marot's  religion  was  of  a  very  undogmatic 
kind.  In  his  preface  to  his  version  of 
the  "  Romance  of  the  Rose,"  he  pays  his 
homage  to  the  Virgin  ;  when  he  is  im- 
prisoned for  something  said  or  written, 
he  loudly  exclaims  that  he  is  not  a  Lu- 
theran   or    Calvinist ;    when    he    comes 


back  from  Italy,  he  tries  unsuccessfully, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  orthodoxy 
by  translating  the  Psalms  ;  and  then, 
when  this  fails,  takes  his  budget  to  Ge- 
neva, where  they  became  for  two  hun- 
dred years  and  more  the  hymn-book  of 
the  Reformers.  A  light-hearted,  free- 
living,  sweet-natured  man,  a  mere  butter- 
fly as  regards  opinion,  but  with  a  whole- 
some tendency  to  freedom  and  light ;  a 
man  of  doubtful  morals,  no  scholar,  a 
writer  with  a  keen  sense  of  fun  and  hu- 
mour, a  poet  who  saw  in  the  greasy  dirty 
monk  the  most  delightful'  subject  possi- 
ble for  his  pen  ;  and  a  man  who,  when 
he  got  into  trouble,  was  ready  to  perform 
any  amount  of  grovelling  necessary  to 
get  himself  out.  A  Liberal,  because  his 
friends  were  of  that  school,  and  because 
they  used  him  to  write  verses  on  their 
side  ;  but  not  a  religious  reformer,  be- 
cause 7tot  a  religious  man.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  no  reli- 
gious change,  no  lasting  religious  move- 
ment is  possible,  save  where  the  leaders 
are  themselves  profoundly  penetrated 
with  real  religion.  Such  men  were  Lu- 
ther, Calvin,  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  time.  Such,  too,  were  some  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  chose  to  remain  in 
their  church,  as  Lefevre  and  Roussel. 
But  such  was  not  Rabelais,  nor  M:irot, 
nor  the  two  men  of  whom  we  proceed  to 
speak. 

And,  first,  of  Etienne  Dolet,  whose  life 
and  character  we  have  always  been  sur- 
prised, since  first  we  made  acquaintance 
with  the  man,  that  no  student  of  modern 
history  has  taken  up.  One  French  writ- 
er, of  more  zeal  than  wisdom,  has  de- 
voted ten  years  of  his  life  to  producing 
an  eloge  upon  him,  for  which  he  painfully 
collected  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  life  of  Etienne  Dolet, 
which  has  yet  to  be  written.  Let  us  here 
do  a  little  to  resuscitate  the  memory  of  a 
most  unfortunate  man  and  most  noble 
scholar. 

His  parentage  was  quite  unknown. 
He  was  born  at  Orleans  about  1509. 
Somebody,  we  do  not  know  who,  enabled 
him  to  obtain  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal 
education.  That  meant  a  good  deal  of 
Latin,  with  little  or  no  Greek.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Nicolas  Berauld. 
It  is  significant  that  Berauld  was  also  tu- 
tor to  that  Cardinal  Odet  de  Coligny, 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  went  over  to 
the  Reformed  cause,  and  publicly  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  de  Hauteville.  Berauld 
was  also  a  friend  of  Erasmus.     For  four 
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years  young  Dolet  lived  on  Cicero,  made 
Cicero's  thoughts  his  own,  Cicero's  style 
his  model,  and  learned  to  look  up  to 
Cicero  with  an  admiration  which  never 
flagged.  Then  he  managed  somehow  — 
the  ways  of  mediaeval  students  are  mys- 
terious—  to  get  to  Italy,  where  he  sat  for 
three  years  at  the  feet  of  Simon  de  Ville- 
neuve,  at  Padua,  removing  thence  to 
Venice,  to  follow  the  lectures  of  Bap- 
tiste  Eganjio,  still  always  working  at  Cic- 
ero. -Here  he  had  the  great  luck  to  get 
the  protection  of  Jean  Du  Bellay,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  noble  family  which  deserved 
so  well  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  ce;n- 
tury  —  soldiers,  statesmen,  churchmen, 
scholars,  and  poets.  At  Venice  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  certain  Helena,  about 
whom  he  writes  Horatian  poems  — 

Frustra,  Venus,  mihi  jecur  tentas  novo 

Igne;  ad  tuas  obduri 
Flammas;  nihil  tecum  mihi  isto  tempore 

Commune  certe  est.     Impetus 
Caecae  juventae  dum  ferebat  et  calor 

iEtatis  effrenae,  tuis 
Plus  forte  quam  castum  decebat  parui 

Jussis;  fuit  gratum  improbo 
Amore  vinci. 

One  rather  suspects  the  genuineness  of 
the  passion  when  a  young  man  at  twenty 
talks  of  the  fervour  of  youth  ;  but,  after 
all,  it  seemed  Horatian,  which  was  what 
he  chiefly  cared  for.  And  as  for  Helena, 
she  probably  had  as  real  an  existence  as 
Dulcinea  del  Tobosa,  who  was  flourish- 
ing at  about  the  same  period,  Vornetnent 
de  la  terre,  or  as  Horace's  own  Lalage. 

From  Venice  he  went  to  Toulouse  to 
study  law.  And  here  the  troubles  of  his 
life  began.  Toulouse,  which  had  the 
same  reputation  for  law  which  Mont- 
pelier  possessed  for  medicine,  divided  its 
scholars  into  "  nations "  like  all  mediae- 
val universities.  We  hear,  for  instance, 
of  French,  Aquitanians,  and  Spaniards. 
Every  nation  had  its  captain,  and  once  a 
year,  on  the  day  of  its  saint,  the  na- 
tion held  a  fete,  at  which  the  captain 
pronounced  an  oration.  Unluckily  for 
young  Dolet,  he  was  elected  captain  of 
the  French  nation,  and  still  more  un- 
luckily, the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  for 
some  wise  reasons  now  unknown,  chose 
that  very  year  for  suppressing  \.h.Q  fete. 
The  "  nation  "  resolved  to  hold  its  festi- 
val in  spite  of  all  the  Parliaments,  and 
Dolet  was  urged  to  deliver  the  oration  as 
usual.  It  was  certainly  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a  young  man  to  display  that  Ci- 
ceronian learning  which  it  had  taken  him 
so  much  pains  in  the  course  of  his  cceca 
j'uventa  io  acquire.     It  was  an  occasion 


at  once  for  the  display  of  Latinity,  elo- 
quence, and  righteous  indignation,  and  in 
making  the  most  of  it,  Dolet's  d3ut  dans 
la  vie  was  as  unlucky  as  that  young 
fellow's  in  Balzac's  novel.  For  exalting 
his  molehill  of  a  grievance  to  a  very 
mountain,  he  prepared  an  oration  into 
which  he  poured  all  his  available  stock  of' 
invective,  sarcasm,  and  simulated  rage  — 
and  then  went  and  delivered  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unreal  than  this  youthful 
effusion  of  pretended  patriotism,  which  is 
still  preserved.  It  breathes  the  righteous 
wrath  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  and 
while  its  periods  are  balanced  after  the 
style  of  that  great  model,  it  is  more  fear- 
less, more  bitter,  more  unsparing.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  work  of  a  conceited 
and  thoughtless  youth,  eager  to  show  his 
cleverness.  Again,  not  content  with  at- 
tacking the  Parliament,  he  must  needs 
air  his  crude  liberalism  in  theology,  and 
attack  the  Toulousians  for  having  burnt 
Caturce,  the  professor  of  theology,  the 
year  before.  A  man  might  commit  any 
sin  in  those  days,  and  it  would  be  for- 
given him,  because  the  people  were  kind- 
hearted  and  the  law  was  uncertain.  But 
let  him  beware  how  he  touched  the 
Church.  For  the  Church  never  forgives. 
Were  it  in  a  moment  of  madness,  were  it 
under  provocation  too  intense  foF  sup- 
pression, were  it  as  mere  child,  the 
offender  would  never  be  safe  from  the 
resentment  of  the  offended ;  while  re- 
sentment among  theologians  meant  the 
stake. 

He  was  soon  enough  made  to  feel  his 
mistake,  and,  though  he  never  again 
dared  to  lift  up  his  voice  and  declare  his 
opinions,  the  fatal  oration  pursued  him 
through  life.  It  was,  indeed,  full  of  ma- 
terials for  an  enemy  to  fasten  upon.  He 
spoke  in  favour  of  free  thought,  and  the 
study  of  Plato  and  Cicero. 

What!  he  asks,  shall  our  students  leave  the 
society  of  scholars  for  that  of  barbarians  ?  .  .  . 
shall  they  prefer  primitive  savagery  to  the  free 
thought  which  creates  man  afresh  ?  .  .  .  Have 
the  grossness  of  the  Scythians  and  the  mon- 
strous barbarity  of  the  Getae  made  irruption 
into  this  town  only  to  help  the  human  pests 
which  inhabit  it  to  hate,  persecute,  and  vilify 
holy  thought  ?  .  .  .  That  sacred  fire  of  mutual 
love  which  nature  incessantly  kindles  in  our 
hearts,  they  have  longed  to  extinguish;  that 
fraternity  which  the  gods  themselves  inspire 
they  have  wished  to  stifle;  that  right  of  free 
reunion  which  every  sympathy  accords  to  us, 
they  have  wished  to  annihilate. 

He  was  mad  enough  even  to  attack  the 
superstitions   of  the  place,  the  customs 
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peculiar  to  Toulouse,  of  galloping  nine 
times  round  the  church,  of  plunging  the 
host  on  certain  days  into  the  Garonne, 
of  offering  up  prayers  to  the  river,  of 
carrying  wooden  images  of  saints  round 
the  town  in  times  of  drought,  and  so  on. 

A  young  man  wise  in  his  generation 
•  would  at  least  have  sat  down  to  count  the 
cost  of  making  enemies  of  a  whole  town. 
But  Dolet  was  not  wise.  The  students 
applauded  him,  and  he  was  happy,  until 
the  next  morning  brought  reflection,  re- 
pentance, and  the  officers  of  justice. 
To  prison  he  must  go,  while  the  people 
hooted  and  howled  at  him,  tried  to  mur- 
der him,  spread  abroad  infamous  libels 
respecting  him,  and  carried  about  the 
streets  a  pig,  which  they  labelled  "  Do- 
let," and  solemnly  tortured  and  burned. 
This  is  the  first  of  that  long  series  of 
imprisonments  which  made  Floridus,  the 
Italian  scholar,  author  of  the  Apologia  in 
Plaiiti  .  .  .  caliimniatores,  call  a  prison 
"  patria  Doleti." 

How  long  he  was  confined  we  have  no 
means  of  telling,  but  probably  not  many 
days.  Good-natured  Bishop  Dupin 
helped  him  in  his  strait,  pleading  youth, 
and  hot-headedness,  and  his  great  genius 
—  "  juvenis  est  rara  et  excellenti  quadam 
ingenii  bonitate  praeditus."  But  he 
seems  first  to  have  had  to  perform  the 
ame7ide  honorable,  for  he  says  himself  — 

Nullum  me  scelus  in  vincula  conjici 
Poscebat,  neque  per  compita  turpiter 

Duci,  ut  qui  impius  ense 

Patris  foderit  ilia. 

Toulouse  was  no  longer  any  place  for 
him.  He  got  out  of  it  secretly,  and 
made  his  way  to  Lyons,  arriving  there  in 
a  melancholy  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  and  without  a  friend. 

Ax.  this  time  there  was  no  better  place 
in  the  world  for  a  man  of  advanced  opin- 
ions and  of  scholarship  than  the  city  of 
Lyons.  Among  the  authors  and  students 
who  formed  the  celebrated  society  called 
"I'Angdlique,"  were  the  Scdve  family, 
consisting  of  Maurice,  poet,  antiquarian, 
artist,  architect,  and  musician,  and  his 
sisters  Claudine  and  Sybille,  also  poets  ; 
Sympl-korien  Champiry,  who  passed  a 
long  and  vainglorious  life  in  studies  of 
medicine  and  history-;  Benoit,  court 
lawyer  and  botanist,  who  wrote 
commentaries  on  Martial's  "Arrets 
d'Amour  ; "  and  Matthieu  de  Vaugelles, 
magistrate  and  writer  on  law,  broth- 
er to  Jean  de  Vaugelles,  maiire  des 
regjietes  under  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and 
friend   of    Marot.      This   society    main- 1 


tained  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  which, 
while  it  led  some  too  far,  and  brought 
ruin  upon  one  at  least  of  their  number, 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  keep  back  that 
great  wave  of  ignorance  and  bigotry 
which  was  perpetually  threatening  France 
during  this  century;  and,  though  the  so- 
ciety was  not  devoted  to  religious  reform, 
every  member  was  a  marked  man  by  the 
orthodox,  and  each,  in  peril  of  accusa- 
tions false  or  true,  coluii  per  inille  peri- 
cula  musas. 

Here  Dolet  found  a  friend  who  stood 
by  him  faithfully  in  the  printer  Gryphe, 
who  published  his  orations  and  epigrams 
for  him.  Gryphe  (Gryphaeus)  was  one  of 
that  illustrious  band  of  printers  who,  in 
the  first  century  of  the  invention,  devot- 
ed themselves  to  the  noble  profession 
with  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  artists.  He 
it  was  who  published  the  Latin  Bible  of 
1550,  an  edition  in  the  largest  type  yet 
produced,  remarkable  for  the  few  errors 
and  the  clearness  of  the  character.  The 
list  of  works  issued  from  his  press 
amounts  to  nearly  three  hundred.  Vul- 
teius  said  of  him  — 

Castigat  Stephanus,  sculpsit  Colinoeus,  utrum- 
que 
Gryphius  edocta  mente  manuque  facit. 

His  device  was  "Virtute  duce,  comite 
fortuna."  He  printed,  in  1536,  Dolet's 
great  work,  "  Commentaria  Linguae  Lati- 
ns," a  two  volume  folio  of  1800  col- 
umns each,  with  but  eight  errata  for  the 
whole  work.  Charles  Fontaine,  the  au- 
thor of  "  La  Contr'ainye  de  Court,"  and 
friend  of  Clement  Marot,  .wrote  an  epi- 
taph for  Gryphe  — 

La  grand'  griffe  qui  tout  griffe, 
A  griffe  le  corps  de  Gryphe; 

Le  corps  de  ce  Gryphe;  mais 
Non  le  los,  non,  non,  jamais.    " 

Then  came  the  grand  quarrel  of  the 
Ciceronians,  Dolet  being  peaceably 
housed  in  Lyons,  correcting,  probably, 
for  the  press,  and  spending  every  spare 
moment  on  his  commentaries.  Eras- 
mus's "  Ciceronians  "  appeared  in  1528. 
In  1 53 1  came  Scaliger's  celebrated  dia- 
tribe, to  which  Erasmus  replied  only  by 
saying  that  it  could  not  be  the  work  of 
Scaliger*  Six  years  later  came  Scaliger's 
second  "  Discourse,"  Erasmus  being  by 
this  time  dead.  To  the  amazement  of 
Scaliger,  who  considered  that  when  he 
had  once  spoken  no  more  was  to  be  said 
on  his  side,  Dolet  had  in  1535  also  writ- 
ten a  "  Discourse "  against  Erasmus. 
Scaliger  flew  into  the  most  violent  rage, 
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leclaring  that  Dolet  had  stuffed  his  work 
EuU  of  his  own  arguments,  storming  be- 
jause'he  had  presumed  to  write  "  exstan- 
tibus  scriptis  meis,"  and  calling  him  by 
iiich  choice  epithets  as  Musarum  carci- 
loma  aut  vomica  and  ignavzis  locutuleius. 
Ivcn  a  Hindoo,  accustomed  as  he  is  to 
the  facile  cursing  of  his  crwn  tongue, 
rould  turn  pale  and  shudder  at  t'he  swear- 
ing of  Scaliger  in  wrath.  So  here  was 
mother  enemy.  We  do  not  intend  to 
ietail  the  course  of  this  precious  quarrel, 

which  Floridus  and  Ramus  also  took 
)art.  It  lasted  for  thirty  years,  ending 
[n  the  triumph  of  the  Ciceronians,  whose 
jause  has  retained  its  position  to  the 
)resent  day. 

This,  however,  was  recreation  to  Dolet. 
[e  went  on,  meanwhile,  with  his  massive 
ibours,  and  already  held  the  greatest 
reputation  as  a  scholar.  He  is  spoken  of 
)y  Vulteius  as  a  man  of  "colossal  pa- 
tience, of  generous  ardour,  of  divine 
renius,  the  scientific  torch  of  our  age, 
le  eternal  glory  of  France."  He  was 
>ald  at  thirty-six,  the  effect  of  incessant 
ibour. 

Pertulit  et  multos  aestus,  et  frigora  multa; 

Abstinuit  somno  saepe,  ciboque  libens; 
Viveret  ut  fama  celebri  post  fato  Doletus; 

Quas  natura  negat,  sic  cumulantur  opeS.  . 

Indeed,  it  is  saddening  to  look  back  at 
the    mighty   labours    of   these    sixteenth 
>entury  scholars.     They  aimed  at  glory 
the  glory   of  posterity;  they   worked 
m,  by  night  and  day,  through  health  and 
[sickness,  through    poverty    and    misery, 
[happy  only   if   their    books    and  papers 
rere  left  to  them,  careless  of  the   pleas- 
'ure  that  this  world  has   to  offer,  indiffer- 
ent to    the    world    to    come.     In    their 
ardour    for    learning,    they    pictured    to 
themselves  the  world  of  the  future  eager 
^in  reading  Cicero,  writing  no   language 
%ut  pure  Latin,  no  poetry  but  Latin  verse, 
mowing  no  art  that  Horace  and  Terence 
[could  not  teach,  honouring  no  men  but 
themselves,  the  great  pioneers  of  learning. 
Science  was  nothing — good  for  a   man 
like  Andrew  Vesalius,  who  actually  spent 
his  days  in  dissecting  dead  men's  bodies, 
.while  he  might  have  been  dissecting  dead 
len's  written  thoughts  ;  good  for  a  man 
like  Rabelais,  who  was  always  pulled  in 
)pposite     directions     by    medicine   and 
scholarship.      Religion    meant  trying   to 
f;burn  those  who  studied    Greek.     There 
[was   nothing  to  delight,  nothing  to  com- 
jfort,  nothing  to  imitate  and   admire,  but 
the  works  of  the  great  men  of  old. 

And  yet  their  lives  were    not    happy. 


They  offered  their  all  to  the  new-made 
idol,  but  got  nothing  in  return.  Hear 
what  Dolet  himself  says  — 

To  attain  to  the  glory  of  the   ancients,  one 
condition  only  is  necessary  —  the  ancient  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  the   prospect   of   honour. 
What  we  want  is  love,  liberality,  and  courtesy 
^  from  the  powerful  to  the  learned:  the  favours 
j  of  a  Maecenas  as  the  stiipiulus  to  study;  a  sort 
of  republic  which  will   hold   out   the  palm  to 
I  the  eyes  of  talent,  and   decree  praises  capable 
of  rousing  natures  the  least  disposed  to  letters, 
and  inflaming  more  and  more  those  devoted  to 
I  them.      On  the   other   hand,   the   ardour  for 
!  study  is   checked   by  the   contempt   which   it 
meets,  and  the   laugh   of   derision  which  pur- 
j  sues  the  champion  of  progress.     At  the  end  of 
I  a  studious   career  no   recompense   awaits  us. 
I  What  do  I  say  ?   no   recompense  ?     No  hope. 
I  It  is  to  drag  along   a  life  without  honour;   to 
I  swallow  a  thousand  insults;   to   cringe  before 
tyranny;  and  often,  in  treading  the  dangerous 
paths  of  literature,  you   are  walking  in  a  per- 
petual ambush.  .  .  But  now  men  have  learned 
to  know  themselves;  now  their  eyes  are  open- 
ed to  the  universal  light;  while   hitherto,  cov- 
ered with  darkness,  they  have  shut  themselves 
up  in   a,  complete   and   deplorable  blindness. 
...  if   only  the   envy  of   certain  barbarians, 
strangers  to  every  kind  of  education,  raged  no 
longer  against   letters   and  their  servants;   if 
our  soil  was  purged  of  all   these  human  pests 
—  what  more  could  we  wish  for  the  happiness 
of  our  age } 

When  he  was  about  twenty-five,  he  had 
the  bad  luck  to  kill  a  man  in  self-defence, 
who  wanted  to  murder  him  —  one  does 
not  know  why.  Prison  again.  But  this 
time  the  king  released  him  from  the 
"  patria  Doleti,"  and  he  went  back  to  his 
studies. 

It  was  in  1537  that  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  print,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
all  books  which  he  might  either  annotate, 
revise,  or  write  himself.  A  great  and 
noble  privilege,  but  a  dangerous  one,  for 
it  laid  the  recipient  open  to  a  hundred 
malicious  tricks  at  the  hands  of  the  or- 
thodox party,  his  enemies,  and  proved  in 
the  end  the  ruin  of  Dolet.  He  adopted 
as  his  device,  for  Latin  books,  "  Durior 
est  spectatae  virtutis  quam  incognitas 
conditio,"  and  for  French  books,  the 
prophetic  prayer,  "  Preserve  moy,  O  Sei- 
gneur, des  calomnies  des  hommes." 
.  Among  his  friends  at  this  period  are  all 
the  best  men  in  France  —  Guillaume  du 
Bellay,  to  whom  he  dedicates  one  of  his 
works,  and  Archbishop  Jean  du  Bellay, 
par  nobile  fratrum;  Rabelais,  about 
whom  he  writes  a  very  curious  set  of 
verses,  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  a  dead 
criminal  whom   that  great   surgeon  had 
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dissected  ;  Clement  Marot,  who  writes  of 
him  — 

Le  noble  esprit  de  Cicero  romain, 

Voyant  9a  has  mainct  cerveau  foilDle  et  tendre, 

Trop  maigrement  avoir  myz  plume  en  main 

Pour  de  ses  dictz  la  force  faire  entendre, 

Laissa  le  ciel  en  terre,  se  vint  rendre, 

Au  corps  entra  de  Dolet. 

He  printed  Marot's  complete  works,  with 
the  consent  of  the  author,  in  1539.  But 
they  quarrelled  afterwards,  and  Marot 
wrote  bitter  epigrams  against  his  old 
friend,  even  prophesying,  the  most  cruel 
blow  of  all,  that  the  glory  he  laboured  for 
would  not  be  his  — 

Et,  non  obstant  tes  gros  tomes  divers, 
Sans  bruict  mourras.     Cela  est  arreste. 

Another  of  his  associates  was  the  learned 
and  elegant  Salmon,  called,  from  his 
leanness,  Macrin,  one  of  the  king's  valets- 
de-cha?nbre^  who  addressed  him  in  lauda- 
tory verses,  worthy  of  his  nickname  of 
the  French  Horace.  We  hear  nothing  of 
any  intimacy  with  the  leaders  of  Queen 
Margaret's  little  party,  Roussel,  Lefevre, 
and  the  rest  Clearly  Dolet  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  religious  questions  of  the 
day ;  and,  although  he  seems  to  have 
been  careful  not  to  write  anything  which 
might  bring  the  Sorbonne  upon  him,  it  is 
very  clear  that  he  was  recognized  as  a 
private  scoffer,  and  the  friend  of  danger- 
ous persons. 

In  1542  the  inquisition  at  Lyons,  the 
chief  inquisitor  being  that  Matthieu  Dory 
whom  Rabelais  calls  "  nostre  maistre 
Doribus,"  declared  the  unfortunate 
scholar  '"  maulvais,  scandaleux,  schis- 
matique,  hdretique,  fauteur  et  deffenseur 
des  h(^resies  et  erreurs." 

He  defended  himself  vigorously  against 
these  charges,  declared  that  he  never  had 
published,  and  never  int£nded  to  publish 
anything  against  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
As  to  a  charge  of  eating  flesh  in  Lent  — 
it  was  the  commonest  way  of  the  free- 
thinkers to  express  their  opinions,  and 
the  charge  was  always  brought  against 
them  —  he  had  done  so  by  the  doctor's 
orders  and  the  advice  of  a  priest. 

Notwithstanding  his  protests,  he  was 
in  durance  for  fifteen  months,  and  only 
came  out  to  witness,  by  order  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  the  burning  of  his  epi- 
grams, and  twelve  other  books,  some  of 
which  had  been  printed  by  himself.  But 
his  enemies  were  resolved  on  his  destruc- 
tion. Only  a  few  months  after  his  re- 
lease, his  enemies  got  hold  of  a  packet  of 
heretical  books,   printed    in   Geneva  or 


elsewhere,  and,  stamping  the  name  of 
Dolet  upon  them,  caused  them  to  be 
seized  as  his.  He  was  arrested  *again, 
but  this  time  managed  to  get  away,  and 
fled  across  the  mountains  to  Piedmont. 
Observe  that  he  did  not,  like  Marot,  who 
had  his  bundle  of  Psalms  to  show,  go  to 
Geneva.  Here  he  resolved  at  first  to 
stay  till  the  storm  should  blow  over,  but 
his  scholarly  eagerness  getting  the  better 
of  his  prudence,  he  returned  secretly,  and 
tried  to  print  off  his  "  Hipparchus."  He 
was  caught  again,  this  time  not  to  be 
released  at  all.  The  Church  was  about 
to  avenge  herself.  The  zealous  hands  of 
Master  Doribus  and  his  allies  soon  found 
materials  for  the  charge  of  atheism 
against  him.  It  was  enough  that  he  had 
printed  in  one  of  his  books  a  phrase  from 
Plato:  "After  death  there  shall  be  no 
longer  anything."  Nothing  more  was 
needed.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  burned 
with  his  books,  but  before  his  death  to  be 
put  to  the  torture.  After  weary  months 
of  prison,  the  hapless  scholar  was  led 
forth,  on  August  3rd,  1546,  to  meet  his 
terrible  death.  He  thought  the  crowd 
lamented  him  as  he  walked  to  the  stake, 
and  turned  to  the  priest,  saying  — 

Non  Dolet  ipse  dolet,  sed  pia  turba  dolet, 

being  at  least  classical  to  the  last. 

They  offered  him  an  alternative  when 
he  was  tied  up  among  his  faggots.  If  he 
would  recite  a  prayer  after  the  priest  he 
would  be  strangled  before  burning.  If 
he  refused,  his  tongue  was  to  be  cut  out 
by  the  roots,  and  his  body  burned  alive. 
He  yielded,  and  saying  after  the  priest, 
"Mi  Deus,  quem  toties  offendi,  propitius 
esto ;  teque  Virginem  Mariam  precor, 
divumque  Stephanum,  ut  apud  Dominum 
pro  me  peccatore  intercedatis,"  was  stran- 
gled and  then  burned,  the  greatest  scholar 
that  France  had  yet  produced,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  Europe,  the  friend  of  all  the 
new  school,  a  printer  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation, a  poet,  and  a  wit. 

So  Dolet  died,  martyr  to  a  classical 
turn.  Scaliger,  his  enemy,  was  base 
enough  to  rejoice,  and  said  brutally  that 
his  impiety  had  even  tainted  the  fire 
which  consumed  him.  His  friends  in 
France,  afraid  for  themselves,  were  only 
too  glad  to  hold  their  tongues.  There 
was  no  telling  who  had  not  quoted  a 
phrase  of  Cicero's,  and  passed  it  off  as  a 
coin  of  their  own  making,  or  at  least  of 
their  own  approval.  Beza  alone,  who 
was  no  longer  in  France,  ventured  to 
express  his  sorrow  and  indignation  at 
the  judicial  murder  which  robbed  France 
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)f  so  great  a  scholar.  Yet,  among  all 
jen  of  either  religion,  there  was  but  one 
opinion  —  Dolet  was  an  atheist.  They 
jxulted  at  his  death  — 

Mortales  animas  gaudebas  dicere  pridem; 
Nunc  immortales  esse,  Dolete,  doles. 

Calvin  classed  him  with  Agrippa  and 
lervetus,  as  a  disbeliever  in  a  future 
state.  All  who  knew  him  accused  him  of 
lolding  blasphemous  opinions,  though  as 
to  what  these  were  they  do  not  explain. 
"  '"e  must  remember  that  his  love  and  ad- 
miration for  the  classics  led  him  to  imi- 
ite  their  phraseology,  even  on  points 
rhere  his  own  opinions  were,  perhaps, 
le  contrary.  Thus  he  says,  being 
renty-one  years  of  age  — 

Ne  mortis  horre  spicula  quse  dabit 
Sensit  carere. 

\o  doubt  thinking  that  he  was  intensely 
loratian  ;  while  writing,  in  defence  of 
iimself,  he  says,  "  What  sentence  of 
line   is    there  which    contains    the  very 

||east  suspicion  of  impiety,  —  I  mean  an 
)pinion  as  to  the  mortality  of  the  soul  t  " 

To  his  son  he  writes  — 

In  nobis  caelestis  origo 
Est  quaedam,  post  cassa  manens,  post  cassa 

superstes 
Corpora  et  aeterno  se  coraraotura  vigore 

.    .     .     sunt  nobis  reditus  ad  regna  paterna 
Regna  Dei  genus  unde  animi  duxere  perennes. 

This  does  not  look  like  a  belief  in  anni- 
hilation. At  the  same  time  we  find,  ^^r 
contra,  the  following  — 

Viviens  vid^sque  gloria  mea  frui 

Volo:  nihil  juvat  mortuum 
Quod  vel  diserte  scripserit  vel  fecerit 

Animose. 

Dolet's  views  as  to  a  future  world  must 
be  sought  not  in  the  Bible,  not  in  his 
own  writings,  but  in  Cicero.  What  Cic- 
ero believed,  the  scholars  believed ;  and 
all  apparent  contradiction  is  entirely 
removed  when  we  read  the  first  book 
of  the  "  Tusculan  Disputations."  This 
book,  which  treats,  as  everybody  knows, 
of  death  and  a  future  life,  seems  ever 
present  in  the  minds  of  those  scholars 
who  came  immediately  after  the  Re- 
naissance. It  haunts  their  writings  ;  it 
furnishes  them  with  a  creed,  with  a  con- 
solation, with  a  hope. 

Nam  si  supremus  ille  dies  non  exstinctio- 
nem  sed  commutationem  affert  loci,  quid  opta- 
bilius?  Sin  autem  perimit  ac  delet  omnino, 
quid  melius  quam  in  mediis  vitse  laboribus 
obdormiscere  et  ita  conniventem  somno  con- 


sopiri  sempiterno  ?  .  .  .  Nos  vero  si  quid  tale 
acciderit,  ut  a  deo  denuntiatum  videatur,  ut 
exeamus  a  vita  laeti,  et  agentes  gratias  parea- 
mus,  emittique  nos  e  custodia  et  levari  vincu- 
lis  arbitremur,  ut  aut  in  aeternain,  et  plane  in 
nostram  donum  remigremus,  aut  omni  sensu 
molestia  careamus. 

While  Rabelais  looked  to  Nature  for 
his  religion,  and  found  nothing  but  the 
universal  order,  and  Dolet  looked  to  Cic- 
ero for  his,  and  found  nothing  but  the 
cold  alternative,  there  was  another  man 
of  lesser  fame  who  was  following  both. 
He,  too,  was  a  worshipper  of  Nature  ; 
he,  too,  bowed  down  and  grovelled  be- 
fore the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  ;  but  he, 
not  content  to  keep  his  opinions  to  him- 
self, must  needs  rush  into  the  field,  and, 
like  a  soldier  who  foolishly  throws  away 
his  life  by  a  mad  attempt  at  heroism, 
ruined  himself,  and  did  no  good  to  any- 
body. 

Des  Periers  could  not  sit  down  with 
Dolet  and  contemn  the  world,  nor  could 
he  laugh  at  it  with  Rabelais.  He  must 
work  —  must  do  something  to  help  on 
the  machine,  even  though  it  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  He  belonged  to  that 
class  of  enthusiasts  who  are  also  largely 
endued  with  personal  vanity.  In  mod- 
ern times  he  would  have  scorned  to  stay 
with  those  who  shout  below  the  platform, 
and  would  have  pushed  himself  to  the 
front  among  the  speakers.  You  may  see 
these  men  everywhere  —  at  May  meet- 
ings, at  political  gatherings,  at  a  village 
caucus.  They  come  to  the  front  in 
troublous  times.  They  are  men  of  posi- 
tive opinions,  only  incapable  of  seeing 
that  they  too  may  be  wrong,  or  perhaps 
but  half  right ;  they  have  weight  because 
they  are  honest ;  they  influence  the  world 
because  they  so  evidently  believe  what 
they  say.  But  they  are  perilous  friends, 
and  they  more  often  do  harm  than  good. 
Their  zeal  carries  them  beyond  discre- 
tion, and  while  they  would  die  rather 
than  betray  a  trust,  they  overdo  a  duty. 

The  scholars  held  their  opinions  in  se- 
cret. You  might  find  those  of  Dolet,  as 
we  have  done,  here  and  there  among  his 
writings,  or  among  the  works  of  Cicero. 
So,  too,  with  Rabelais.  The  books  of 
his  great  work,  published  in  his  life-time, 
might  excite  suspicion,  but  not  certainty. 
Calvin,  for  instance,  never  quite  read  the 
mind  of  Rabelais.  It  was  not  till  the  last 
book  was  published  that  the  key  was 
given,  and  the  mind  of  the  man  made 
known.  So  that  when  people  understood 
what  Rabelais  really  had  to  say  to  them, 
the  writer  was  safely  dead  and  buried; 
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only  his  influence  was  tenfold  deeper 
than  that  of  anybody  else  could  be,  be- 
cause his  books  were  all  known  by  heart. 

Des  Periers  could  not  bear  this  secresy 
and  reserve.  Therefore,  in  the  blindness 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  conceit,  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Cymbalum  Mundi." 

He  was  one  of  those  young  French- 
men who,  like  Etienne  Dolet  and  so 
many  more,  were  led  by  their  ardour  for 
Greek  and  Latin  to  abandon  the  beaten 
paths  of  war  and  law,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  study  under  the  patronage  of 
whatever  great  man  they  could  find.  He 
was  lucky  so  far,  that  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Margaret,  who  made  him 
one  of  her  valets-de-chainbre,  private  sec- 
retaries, and  literary  advisers.  In  this 
triple  capacity  he  lived  about  her  court, 
both  in  Paris  and  Navarre,  writing,  study- 
ing, and  meditating.  He  wrote  transla- 
tions, poems,  and  tales  —  such  tales  as 
we  find  in  the  "  Heptameron."  His  verses 
are  touched  with  a  melancholy  that  is  not 
without  its  charm,  though  the  thoughts 
are  commonplace  enough.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample the  following  lines  on  the  flight  of 
time  —  not  so  good  as  Herrick's  "  Gather 
ye  Rosebuds  while  ye  may"  —  verbose 
even,  but  still  pathetic  — 

The  rose  that  yesterday  the  sun's  bright  rays 
Dwelt  on  so  fondly,  with  a  lover's  gaze, 
For  whose  dear  sake  he  lingered  in  the  sky, 
This  morning  —  see  —  the  same  sun  passes  by 
Withered  and  wasted  —  all  its  beauty  fled; 
And  that  which  seemed  eternal  lost  and  dead. 
But  if  the  flowers,  so  full  of  tender  grace, 
Have  in  this  world  so  sad  and  brief  a  race, 
Since  the  same  day  which  painted  them  at 

morn 
Beats  down  their  beauty  ere  the  next  is  born  — 
And  evening  pilfers  what  at  noon  was  fair  — 
And  yet  each  lives  its  life  and  blossoms  there 
Its  one  appointed  day;  —  young  maids  do  you 
Gather  in  time  the  roses  wet  with  dew, 
Before  the  sunset  comes  to  lay  them  low; 
But  think,  meantime,  that  our  life  passes  so: 
Death  is  our  evening,  and  our  heyday  goes, 
With  all  our  beauty,  even  as  the  rose. 

These  verses  were  written  in  the  brief 
and  happy  time — about  ten  years  in  all 
—  which  he  spent  in  the  service  of  Mar- 
garet. It  was  his  own  heyday,  destined 
to  pass  away  like  the  rose.  The  secreta- 
ries of  Margaret  had  little  ofiicial  work 
to  do  :  two  or  three  hours  a  day  spent  in 
correcting  her  manuscripts,  answering 
her  questions,  discussing  her  problems, 
and  the  rest  to  themselves.  Des  Periers 
was  a  man  avid  of  pleasure,  wherever 
he  could  get  it  —  perhaps  unrestrained 
by  any  principles   of   conscierica' —  and  i 


equally  avid  of  study  But,  as  the  out- 
come of  all  his  religious  musings  and 
discussions,  he  found  himself  at  last  far 
estranged  from  the  principles  with  which 
he  had  begun,  separated  by  a  wide  gulf 
from  that  limpid  atmosphere  of  pure 
thought  and  rapt  mysticism  in  which  his 
gentle  patron  sat,  surrounded  by  her 
friends.  Probably,  in  some  incautious, 
reckless  mood,  he  would  let  the  secret  of 
his  infidelity  be  seen.  On  no  other 
ground  can  we  understand  the  neglect  in 
which  Margaret  afterwards  allowed  him 
to  linger.  Evil  times  fell  upon  France, 
accelerated  by  the  business  of  the  blas- 
phemous placards  of  1534.  One  can 
hardly  believe  the  Reformers,  with  all 
their  zeal,  capable  of  this  act  so  fatal,  so 
suicidal.  "  Your  Christ,"  said  these  ultra- 
Protestant  papers,  "allows  himself  to  be 
eaten  by  beasts,  as  well  as  by  yourselves, 
who  are  more  than  beasts  in  the  mocker- 
ies you  make  around  your  God  of  paste, 
playing  with  it  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse." 
Other  outrages  had  been  committed  be- 
fore this.  In  1528,  the  statue  of  the  vir- 
gin in  the  Rue  des  Rosiers  had  been  mu- 
tilated. This  led  to  the  burning  of  Louis 
de  Berquin.  There  had  been  placards, 
like  electioneering  squibs,  on  both  sides, 
leading  to  endless  quarrels  and  recrimi- 
nations. Thus,  the  Sorbonists  wrote  the 
ballad,  which  has  been  preserved,  begin- 
ning— 

Au  feu,-  au  feu  cest  heresye 
Qui  jour  et  nuyt  trop  nous  gr^ve! 
Doibz-tu  souffrir  qu'elle  moleste 
Sainte  escripture  et  ses  esdictz  ">. 
Veulx  tu  bannir  science  parfaite 
Pour  soubstenir  lutheriens  mauldictz  "i 
Crains  tu  point  Dieu  qu'il  permette 
Toy  et  les  tiens,  &c.  &c. 

These  exercises  of  the  satirical  muse 
brought  about  the  banishment  of  that  agi- 
tator and  bigot  Beda,  and  the  Protes- 
tants had  a  short  respite.  And  then, 
while  all  seemed  to  promise  well  for 
them,  in  the  midst  of  their  brightening 
prospects,  came  the  placards.  Surely  it 
may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  the 
Catholics  themselves  —  />.,  some  of. 
their  leaders  —  devised  this  notable  plan 
to  confound  their  enemies.  It  was  not  the 
act  of  one  or  two  men,  but  an  organized 
conspiracy,  because  they  were  not  only 
put'up  in  Paris,  but  also  at  Blois  —  on 
the  doors  of  the  castle  where  the  King 
was  holding  his  court,  and  elsewhere. 

And  then  a  great  fear  fell  upon  the  re- 
formers, and  every  one  fled,  seeking  shel- 
ter where  it  might  be  found.     Amyot  got 
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Safely   away  to   Bourges,  Marot  to  the 
"  ►uchess  of  Ferrara  ;    others  to  Geneva 
md  Strasburg  :  for  Francis  the  First  was 
fairly  roused  to  wrath,  and  swore  that  he 
rould  burn  every  heretic  in  France,  even 
If  it  were  his  own  son.     The    King  of  Na- 
rarre,  in  alarm  for  himself,  actually  boxed 
lis  wife's   ears  for  disputing  with  a  Lu- 
leran  —  the  heretic  getting  away  by  the 
)ack   staircase.      At  this  very  juncture 
^es  Periers,  thinking  in  his  conceit  that 
the  general  confusion  would  be  a  capital 
Opportunity  for  showing  himself  superior 
to  everybody,  must  needs  indite  and  pub- 
lish his  "  Cymbalum  Mundi."     Most  men, 
rise   men,  would  have   said,  "  Here  is  a 
time  to  be  silent :  to  attract  as  little  at- 
mtion  as  possible  :  to  make  no  noise  at 
ill  till  the  storm  blows  over."     But  Des 
f]|Periers  was  not  a  wise  man,  and   so  he 
brought    out    his-  fatal    work.      It    was 
printed  anonymously,  not  even  he  daring 
to  put   his  name  to  it,  in  Paris',  where  it 
Was    suppressed    forthwith.      And    now 
again 'the  wise  man  would  have  seen  that 
Silence  for  a  space  was  the  truest  road  to 
gaining  a  hearing  at  last.     But  no  ;  Des 
Periers  had  it  reprinted  in  Lyons.     Mar- 
garet   knew   not  only  the  nature  of  the 
work  but  the  name  of  the  author.     She 
sent  him  from  her  in   disgrace.     When, 
some  time  after,  he  wrote   a  pitiful  letter 
asking  her  help,  she  gave  him  a  hundred 
livres  and  refused  any  further  assistance. 
The   hundred    livres  were    spent :  what 
tvas  to  be  done  ?     The  pleasant  old  circle 
of  friends  and  philosophers  was  broken 
up.     Rabelais  was  with  the  Roi  d'Yvetot, 
in  Normandy;  Marot  was  in   Piedmont, 
at  the  point  of  death  ;  Dolet  was  already 
in  prison,  waiting  for  a  cruel  fate  cruelly 
delayed  ;  Roussel  was  scandalized  at  his 
infidelity ;    from    Switzerland    he    could 
hope  for  nothing  ;  from  France  nothing. 
What  could  he  do  ?     A  pagan  of  the  an- 
cient philosophical  type,  he  could  think 
of  but  one  thing,  to  end  the  struggle  as 
tato  did.     He  ran  a  sword  through  his 
body,  and  no  one,  not  a  soul,  unless   it 
might    be    some    poor    woman's    heart, 
tnourned  for  him  when  he  died.     For  all 
Said  that  it  was  just  the  end   to  be   ex- 
pected of  so  wicked  a  man  and  so  great 
an  enemy  of  religion. 

The  heretic,  whatever  his  opinions 
might  be,  could  always  find  some  shelter 
among  people  who  thought  with  him ; 
there  must  be  for  every  one,  somewhere, 
a  sympathetic  circle,  if  only  strong 
enough  to  strengthen  him  under  torture, 
so  that  he  might  not  feel  wholly  deserted 
aud  alone.     The    courtly    scoffer  could 


dwell  at  ease  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Vatican  —  sometimes  under  the  scar- 
let hat,  or  even  under  the  triple  crown  ; 
I  if  troublesome  times  came,  he  was  always 
ready  to  hold  his  tongue  and  conform 
outwardly,  and  he  would  be'  sure  to  have 
plenty  of  friends.  But  there  were  no 
friends  for  Des  Periers. 

A  Voltairean  before  the  days  when  it 
was  possible  for  a  Voltaire  to  live  ;  a  man 
wholly  stripped  —  and  openly  stripped, 
which  was  much  more  important  —  of 
sympathy  with  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  time  ;  not  a  scoffer  only,  with  a  sort 
of  secret  higher  belief,  but  a  scorner  of 
Christianity  like  that  poor  Italian  scholar 
and  madman  of  the  tenth  century  —  what 
could  Des  Periers  do  ? 

Fear  of  torture  alone  would  hardly  in 
those  days  make  a  man  commit  suicide. 
The  crushed  limbs,  the  twisted  ankle, 
the  broken  thumb,  might  give  a  man 
greater  weight  and  position.  The  cause 
was  helped  by  his  own  burning ;  the 
stake  was  all  in  the  day's  work,  one  of 
the  possibilities  of  life,  like  the  toothache 
—  which  Luther  ascribed  to  direct  Sa- 
tanic agency  ;  like  hunger  and  other  un- 
pleasant accidents  of  the  world.  What 
in  the  case  of  Des  Periers,  made  him 
prefer  suicide  to  judicial  death,  was  the 
isolation  and  despair  of  his  position.  The 
atheist  alone  went  out  of  the  world  with- 
out a  friend  ;  no  sympathizing  tear  would 
drop  for  him  on  his  way  to  death  ;  no  ray 
of  hope  would  cheer  him  ;  friendless  and 
deserted,  he  would  have  to  pass  through 
awful  suffering,  from  a  world  which  prom- 
ised nothing  but  pain,  to  one  where  he 
thought  there  would  be  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain,  but  only  a  senseless  annihilation, 
or  the  cold  heaven  of  Cicero,  to  be  floating 
in  the  air,  and  watch  the  progress  of  things 
below.  So  the  last  act  of  Des  Periers 
was  consistent  with  his  belief. 

The  "  Cymbalum  Mundi  "  consists  of 
four  dialogues,  two  of  which  alone  are 
important.  Let  us  first  indicate  the  gen- 
eral purport  of  these  most  remarkable 
and  suggestive  performances,  and  then 
supply  the  key  by  which  they  are  to  be 
explained. 

In  the  first.  Mercury  comes  down  to 
the  earth,  sent  by  Jupiter  to  get  his  book 
of  the  Immortals,  which  is  dropping  to 
pieces,  rebound.  While  Mercury  is  en- 
gaged in  pilfering  a  silver  image  at  the 
hostelry  where  he  alights,  two  rascals 
make  off  with  Jupiter's  book,  leaving  in 
its  place  a  ragged  copy  of  the  history  of  the 
god's  amours.  Mercury,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  theft^  takes  the  work  to  the  book- 
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binders.  In  the  second  dialogue,  Mer- 
cury meets  a  company  of  philosophers, 
seeking  for  the  philosophers'  stone, 
which  they  say  has  been  broken  up  and 
scattered  about,  but  every  little  piece  has 
all  the  virtues  of  the  original  perfect  stone. 
They  all  claim  to  have  found  pieces, 
but  decline  putting  them  to  any  test  of 
their  miraculous  powers,  and  are  perpet- 
ually quarrelling  among  themselves. 

In  the  third  dialogue,  Mercury  de- 
scends to  earth  once  more  in  order  to  re- 
cover if  possible  nis  book  of  the  Immor- 
tals, Jupiter  having  discovered  the  theft 
and  substitution.  It  must  be  owned  that 
he  has  taken  the  loss  a  great  deal  more 
mildly  than  Mercury  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect. Meanwhile  the  thieves  have  been 
driving  a  roaring  trade  in  selling  the 
right  of  entering  new  names  in  the  book 
of  the  Immortals.  Mercury  gets  back 
the  precious  volume,  and  after  perform- 
ing a  variety  of  miracles  with  it,  such  as 
making  a  horse  talk,  proceeds  to  exe- 
cute the  little  commissions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cosmetics,  &c.,  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  goddesses,  and  returns  to  Olym- 
pus. 

We  first  read  these  dialogues  with  a 
sense  of  weariness  as  well  as  astonish- 
ment. For  Pasquin,  in  a  letter  to  Eti- 
enne  Tabouret,  denounces  them  as  a 
Lucianism  which  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire,  together  with  the  author,  if 
he  were  yet  alive.  And  Bayle,  who  did 
not  understand  everything,  puts  Rabelais 
and  Des  Periers  together,  in  the  same 
category  with  Lucian,  whose  method  of 
ridiculing  religion  he  calls  a  bad  one. 

The  key,  however,  was  found  in  1841 
by  M.  Eloi  Johanneau,  and  is  so  simple 
and  obvious  —  quite  a  Columbus's  egg 
—  that  one  is  astonished  at  one's  own 
stupidity  in  not  hitting  on  it  at  first,  for 
the  book  is  a  bitter  and  railing  satire, 
under  an  allegory,  not  against  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  but  against  Christianity 
itself.  The  doctrine  taught  in  the  "  Cym- 
balum  Mundi "  is  that  all  those  truths 
and  lessons  which  we  revere  are  to  be 
found  in  old  books  —  notably  the  Greek 
books  ;  that  the  pretensions  of  our  re- 
ligion are  false  ;  its  doctrines,  so  far  as 
they  are  peculiar,  are  absurd  ;  its  history 
a  foolish  invention ;  the  controver- 
sies rising  out  of  it  petty  and  trifling ; 
and  that,  finally,  truth,  the  only  thing 
worth  looking  after,  is  as  much  to  seek 
as  ever. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  speakers  are 
expressed  by  anagrams.  Rhetulus  is 
Luther  j    Cubercus    is     Bucer ;     Drarig 
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stands  for  Girard  —  Gerard  —  Erasmus. 
And  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Sorbonne  would  have 
interfered,  whatever  blasphemy  had  been 
put  into  their  mouths.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Here  we  have  a  man,  perhaps  or- 
thodoxly  satirical  against  Protestants, 
but  where  is  his  zeal  for  the  Church  ? 
Alas  !  nowhere  discernible.  No  zeal  at 
all,  on  the  most  careful  search,  can  be 
made  apparent.  Where  he  is  intelligible 
we  find,  clearly  enough,  railings  at  monks 
and  nuns  ;  where  he  is  unintelligible,  he 
is  presumedly  blasphemous.  And  so  let 
the  work  be  condemned. 

Let  us  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  the 
book.  Here  is  one  from  the  second  dia- 
logue. The  speakers  are  Rhetulus,  Cu- 
bercus,  Drarig  (see  above),  with  a  certain 
Trigabus,  of  whom  any  one  that  can  may 
give  the  real  name,  and  Mercury.  Tri- 
gabus accuses  the  god  of  deceit  — 

"  What!  Did  you  not  tell  us  you  really  had 
the  philosophers'  stone  ?  Did  you  not,  when 
we  quarrelled  about  it,  break  it  up  and  grind 
it  in  pieces  as  small  as  the  sand  ?  Further, 
did  you  not  say  that  whoever  found  even  a  lit- 
tle piece  of  it  should  be  able  to  perform  mira- 
cles—  to  transmute  metals,  to  break  down 
bars,  and  open  doors,  to  heal  the  sick  —  espe- 
cially those  who  have  nothing  the  matter  with 
them;  to  get  whatever  he  might  ask  of  the 
gods  —  always  provided  that  it  were  a  lawful 
thing  to  ask,  and  one  which  might  easily  hap- 
pen, as  fine  weather  after  rain,  flowers  in 
spring,  sunshine  in  summer,  fruit  in  autumn, 
cold  in  winter — that,  in  fact,  the  lucky  finder 
should  be  able  to  effect  all  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more  ?  Well,  ever  since  you  made  that 
promise  they  have  never  ceased  to  dig  up  the 
sand  of  the  theatre  where  you  threw  the  pieces, 
in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  them.  It  is  the 
finest  pastime  in  the  world  to  see  them  picking 
and  sifting,  and  except  for  their  fighting  you 
would  think  them  a  lot  of  children  making 
dirt  pies." 

"  And  is  there  no  one,"  asks  Mercury,  "  who 
has  found  a  piece  ?  " 

"  Not  one.  But  every  man  thinks  he  has 
found  a  quantity;  so  that  if  all  which  they  ex- 
hibit were  piled  in  a  heap  it  would  amount  to 
ten  times  the  original  stone.  Sometimes  they 
throw  away  all  they  have  got,  and  begin  over 
again.  A  pleasant  task  you  have  set  the 
world,  Mercury!  .  .  .  But  you  ought  to  see 
them  tearing  and  quarrelling  with  each  other. 
.  .  .  One- swears  that  in  order  to  find  it  you 
must  be  dressed  in  red  and  green;  another  that 
you  must  be  dressed  in  yellow  and  blue.  One 
says  that  you  must  not  eat  above  six  times  a 
day;  another  that  you  may  eat  all  day  long  if  you 
like.  One  says  that  you  may  marry;  another 
that  you  must  not.  One  says  that  you  must 
search  with  a  candle;  another,  by  the  light  of 
'  the  sun.    And  in  every  court,  street,  temple, 
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bakehouse,  tavern,  and  barber's  shop,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  their  squabbling.  .  .  . 
As  for  the  pieces  which  have  been  found,  they 
have  as  yet  only  served  to  turn  men  into  chat- 
tering monkeys,  swearing  parrots,  and  asses 
fit  only  for  bearing  burdens  and  blows." 

Mercury  thinks  it  would  be  amusing 
to  go  and  see  them.  In  order  to  effect  a 
disguise,  he  transforms  himself  into  an 
old  man.  This  done,  he  makes  his  way 
with  Tric:abus  to  the  theatre,  where  the 
philosophers  are  at  work.  These  are,  our 
three  friends,  Luther,  Bucer,  and  Eras- 
mus, all  quarrelling  over  the  pieces  they 
have  found.  Luther,  who  will  not  admit 
that  anybody  has  obtained  a  single  piece 
except  himself,  dashes  those  of  Erasmus 
out  of  his  hand  and  mixes  them  up  in  the 
sand  again.  Bucer,  with  characteristic 
moderation,  remarks  that  out  of  sixteen 
pieces  he  carries  about  in  a  bag,  he  is 
.quite  certain  of  four,  and  has  hopes  of 
the  remaining  twelve.  Mercury  asks 
what  they  are  doing,  and  is  duly  informed 
of  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  frag- 
ments they  are  searching  for. 

"  Very  well,"  says  Mercury;  "  all  this  being 
;i6o,  and  as,  between  you,  you  must  have  sever- 
il  pieces  of  the  stone,  suppose,  by  the  aid  of 
(one  of  them  —  mind,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  use 
j^-inore  than  one  piece  —  you  enable  your  com- 
^panion  here  to  find  those  fragments  rudely 
.Jcnocked  out  of  his  hand  by  Luther,  about 
.which  he  is  making  such  a  pother.  Or,  if  you 
f  would  do  a  kindness  to  a  really  poor  man,  you 
^might  only  turn  these  silver  coins  —  my  little 
"  11-:— into  gold  ones." 

This  request  sets  them  all  by  the  ears 
igain.  Bucer  argues  that  so  long  a  time 
laving  elapsed  since  the  stone  was  brok- 
;fi  up,  its  virtue    must   in   a   very   great 

leasure  have  gone  out  of  it.  Besides, 
16  says  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
itone  to  show  its  virtue,  because  Mer- 
;ury  can  take  it  away  or  put  it  back  just 
is  he  pleases.     "  If  that  is   so,"  objects 

[ercury,  "  I  see  no  reason  for  breaking 
^our  backs  hunting  for  it." 

Then  Luther  charges  impetuously  into 
the  dispute,  declaring  that  the  stone  had 
ill  its  original  virtues,  and  that  by  its  aid 
je  himself  can  effect  miracles.  The 
transmutation  of  metals,  for  instance  ; 
lave  not  hundreds  who  follow  him  found 
ill  their  gold  changed  into  lead  ?  Then 
IS  it  not  harder  to  make  men  change  their 
)pinions  than  transmute  metals  ?  Has 
le  not  made  men  who  used  to  give  take 
to  asking  ?  has  he  not  persuaded  vestals 
to  marry  ?  and  do  they  not  so  far  believe 
in  his  philosophers'  stone  as  to  face  death 
nth  courage  in  its  defence  ? 
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Mercury  laughs  at  '  the  stone  ;  tells 
them  they  are  all  fools  together  for  their 
pains;  that  as  for  Mercury,  who  is, but 
the  god  of  thieves,  is  it  not  more  than 
possible  that  he  broke  up  a  common 
stone  to  deceive  them  all  ? 

This  is  quite  enough  for  an  extract. 
Applying  the  key  further  by  M.  Johnan- 
neau,  we  have  the  meaning  of  what  reads 
like  an  absurd  rigmarole. 

The  philosopher's  stone  is  Faith,  of 
which  a  grain  is  sufficient  to  move  moun- 
tains. The  sand  of  the  theatre  where 
the  searchers  are  at  work  is  the  Bible  it- 
self ;  when  they  do  find  the  stone,  they 
are  either  afraid  to  try  its  virtues,  or  they 
hide  it  away  in  a  bag,  or  they  put  it  to  a 
bad  use.  Bucer  says  openly  that  his  bits, 
are  no  good  at  all ;  Luther  boasts  that  he* 
can  turn  gold  into  lead,  which  is  true  be- 
cause his  followers  so  often  come  to 
penury.  And  Mercury,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  stands  for  Christ  himself. 

We  have  taken  from  the  mass  of 
scholars,  poets,  and  writers  of  the  times 
these  three  men  as  representatives.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  what  their  in- 
dividual opinions  were.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  two,  at  least,  were 
men  of  the  greatest  weight  and  influence. 
One  wrote  a  book  which  became  familiar 
in  men's  mouths  as  household  words. 
Of  its  meaning,  purpose,  and  aims  — 
which  were  perfectly  grave  and  serious  — 
there  could  be,  and  was,  no  doubt  at  all. 
Nor  can  there  be,  we  think,  any  doubt  as 
to  its  success.  It  destroyed  earnest- 
ness in  France.  It  found  men  craving 
for  a  better  faith,  and  it  left  them  doubt- 
ing whether  any  system  in  the  world 
could  give  it  to  them.  Great  and  noble 
as  are  many  of  the  passages  in  Rabelais  ; 
profoundly  wise  as  he  was,  we  yet  be- 
lieve that  no  writer  who  ever  lived  in- 
flicted such  lasting  injury  upon  his 
country.  While  nothing  in  literature  can 
be  more  touching  than  the  natural  phil- 
osopher's plea  for  science,  the  scholar's 
plea  for  education,  the  persecuted  monk's 
plea  for  freedom,  so  nothing  can  be  more 
saddening  that  the  last  chapters  in  the 
old  man's  book,  which  even  he  was 
afraid  to  publish,  containing  the  enigma 
whose  answer  is  an  avowal  of  atheism. 
What  chance  had  the  earnestness  of 
Luther  in  France  when  the  mockery  and 
doubt  of  Rabelais  had  seized  upon  the 
country  .'' 

And  so  also  with  Dolet.  Among 
French  scholars  he  was  the  first,  but 
among  French  reformers  he  was  the  last. 
For  the  men  and  women  of  the  world  — 
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for  their  ignorance,  their  credulity  —  he 
had  nothing  but  comtempt;  for  their  re- 
ligion, nothing  but  hatred.  What  re- 
sponse could  the  pleadings  of  a  Paul 
awaken  in  hearts  that  were  moved  by 
nothing  but  Cicero  ? 

Poor  hot-headed  Des  Periers  repre- 
sents the  effect  of  such  leaders  upon 
their  immediate  disciples.  His  book 
stands  alone,  it  is  true  ;  but  no  man's 
opinions  stand  alone.  We  gather  them 
from  the  books  we  read,  the  same  which 
all  read  ;  from  the  men  we  talk  with,  the 
same  with  whom  all  talk ;  from  the  at- 
mosphere we  breathe,  the  same  which  all 
breathe.  The  same  conditions  of  life 
and  education  produced  a  Rabelais  and  a 
•  Roussel,  but  they  failed  to  produce  a 
Luther. 

We  said  at  the  beginning  that  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  did  not  kill  the  Refor- 
mation. That-  was  killed  already.  It 
killed  what  was  left  of  the  political 
strength  after  the  religious  strength  had 
gone  out  of  it.  The  weavers  of  Meaux, 
the  poor  artisans  of  Paris,  the  country- 
men of  Provence,  these  formed  the  real 
strength  of  the  French  Reformers.  But 
the  Du  Bellays  and  the  Chatillons -^-the 
men  who  first  stood  in  the  front  —  had 
none  of  the  earnestness  which  turns  a 
Revolt  into  a  Revolution,  a  Protest  into 
a  Reformation.  Or,  if  they  had  it  at 
first,  it  was  choked  in  the  bud  by  Ra- 
belais, 

Happily  we  have  nothing  like  this  in 
our  English  history.  Our  men  were  ter- 
ribly, deeply  in  earnest.  Put  Latimer 
in  the  place  of  Roussel  ;  Ridley  for 
Bri^onnet ;  Hooper  for  Lefevre  ;  take 
away  the  scholars  with  their  Italian  in- 
fidelity ;  leave  Marot's  Psalms  to  warm 
the  people's  hearts ;  substitute  Eliza- 
beth for  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  say 
what  might  have  been  the  future  of 
France  ! 


From  The  Graphic. 

INNOCENT: 

A  TALE  OF  MODERN   LIFE. 

by  mrs.    oliphant,    author  of   "  salem  chapel," 
"the  minister's  wife,"  "squire  arden,"  etc. 

chapter  xxxvii. 

innocent's  confession. 

After  this  crisis  there  came  a  great  lull. 
Innocent  was  ill.  She  lay  for  some  weeks 
under  the  power  of  a  mysterious  disorder 


which  was  sometimes  called  low  fever, 
and  sometimes  by  other  names.  "  She 
had  no  doubt  received  a  shock,"'  the 
doctor  said,  when  informed  by  Mrs.  East- 
wood to  that  effect,  and  this  was  about 
all  that  any  one  could  say.  But  she  was 
young,  and  she  got  better  by  degrees. 
They  were  all  very  good  to  her.  By  the 
time  she  was  able  to  come  downstairs 
Frederick  had  returned  home.  He  had 
let  his  little  house  in  Mayfair,  prudently 
making  the  best  of  his  domestic  calamity, 
and  had  gone  back  to  live  with  his  mother 
after  his  wife's  death  with  a  gentle  melan- 
choly about  him  which  most  people,  or  at 
least  most  ladies,  found  impressive.  He 
had  been  unfortunate,  poor  fellow;  his 
marriage  had  been  a  terrible  mistake,  but 
yet  it  was  very  sad  and  shocking  to  lose 
a  beautiful  young  wife  so  suddenly  —  and 
his  conduct  was  most  becoming,  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  circumstances. 
Frederick  had  a  luck  for  coming  well  out 
of  a  bad  business.  He  had  taken  his 
own  way,  and  pleased  himself,  careless  of 
the  cost  —  and  then  Providence  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  step  in  and  deliver 
him  from  his  wife,  who  could  not  but 
have  been  a  hindrance  to  him  in  life. 
Frederick  himself  accepted  very  piously 
this  explanation  of  affairs.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  went  so  far  as  to  believe  him- 
self a  favourite  of  heaven,  but  at  heart  he 
felt  that  he  was  lucky,  very  lucky  ;  yet 
nevertheless  he  would  talk  about  •'  my 
poor  wife  "  now  and  then  with  touching 
pathos,  and  was  very  much  sympUhizea 
with  in  some  circles.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  deeply  thankful  to  find  himself  back 
again  at  the  Elms  with  his  career  still 
before  him,  and  no  harm  done,  or  at  least 
no  harm  to  speak  of.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  softening  thoughts  of  tenderjiess 
towards  the  beautiful  creature  whom  h^||HI 
had  supposed  himself  to  love  would  crosa^B 
his  mind.  But  Amanda's  charms  had 
lasted  but  a  very  short  time,  an  incredibly 
short  time  considering  the  insane  fore 
of  the  passion  which  had  swept  hi 
along  to  his  marriage,  and  the  momentar; 
pangs  of  loss,  which,  I  suppose,  being 
human,  he  must  sometimes  have  felt, 
were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
sense  of  relief  and  deliverance  which 
came  over  him  when  he  recalled  with  an 
effort  the  strange  feverish  episode  of  life_ 
which  he  had  gone  through,  since  he  lef' 
the  familiar  family  home  to  which  he  h 
now  returned.  Sometimes  he  wonden 
if  it  had  been  real,  or  if  it  was  only  som 
strange  dream  mor-e  vivid  than  usual 
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jntirely  did  every  trace  of  that  episode 

)ass  away,  and  the  old  existence  come 

)ack. 
But  on    the   whole    Frederick  was   a 

lore  agreeable  inmate  since  he  had  gone 
[through  this  experience.  He  was  not 
'fundamentally  improved  by  his  troubles, 
but  he  was  more  civil  and  tolerant  to 
others.     His  wife  had  treated  him  and  his 


that  he  too  was  inextricably  associated  in 
Innocent's  mind  with  the  record  of  that 
night  which  had  been  the  principal  turn- 
ing point  in  her  existence,  Frederick  did 
not  like  it.  "  Nonsense  !  "  he  had  cried, 
with  something  of  his  old  warmth  ;  "  What 
is  it  to  her  in  comparison  with  what  it 
must  be  to  me  ?  If  I  can  bear  it,  surely 
she  may  be  able  to  bear  it.     I  did  not 


feelings  with  no  consideration  at  all,  and  i  think  Innocent   had   been   such   a  little 


he  had  not  found  that  treatment  agreea- 
.ble.     Thus  experience  made  up  for  him 
le  want  of  that  moral  imagination,  if  we 
[may  use  the  word,  which  enables  some  of 
[us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  places  of  others, 
md   consider   their    feelings   by   nature. 
(Frederick  was  as  far  as  ever  from  any 
[disposition  to  sacrifice  what  he  cared  for 
to  anybody's   convenience — but  in  mat- 
ters which  he  did  not  care  for,  he  had,  it 
mst  be  allowed,  gained  a  certain  power 
>f  toleration,  and  had  learned  to  think 
hat  others    might   have  wishes,  and   to 
Respect  them.     He  was  pleasanter  to  have 
in  the  house,  even   Nelly  acknowledged, 
'hings   went   more  smoothly  in  the   re- 
mited  household.     Brownlow  came  back 
jain  well  pleased,  restoring  to  the  house 
certain  amount  of  dignity  which  it  had 
lost ;  and  to  all  of  them  Amanda  and  her 
)rief  reign  began  to  appear  like  a  feverish 
'  ream. 

When  Innocent  came  downstairs,  an 
invalid,  thin  and  pale,  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  have  grown  to  double  their 
feize,  and  with  all  that  touching  weakness 
[which  appeals  to  every  good  feeling  of 
lumanity,  Frederick  was  very  kind  to 
ler.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not  do 
for  her  gratification.  He  would  stay  at 
lome  in  the  evening,  and  give  up  other 
mgagements  in  order  to  read  to  her.  He 
vould  draw  her  chair  from  one  place  to 
mother,  and  watch  over  her  comfort, 
''ould  she  ever  get  quite  well  ?  would 
she  ever  be  the  same  creature  as  before 
the  passive  abstracted  little  soul,  who 
Hved  in  the  midst  of  them  without  being 
>f  them  ?  In  many  ways  Innocent  was 
changed.  She  no  longer  hung  upon 
Tederick  as  she  had  once  done.  Her 
iyes  did  not  go  forth  to  meet  him,  her 
land  to  grasp  his.  Indeed,  at  first  she 
lad  been  startled  by  his  presence,  which 
^as  unexpected  by  her,  and  had  shrunk 
rom  him  —  a  fact  which  piqued  him 
leeply,  when  at  last  he  found  it  possible 
to  believe  that  Innocent  was  less  desirous 
than  usual  of  his  society.  She  had  not 
the  skill  to  conceal  this  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible state  of  feeling,  and  when 
lis  mother  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him 


fool." 

"  She  has  strange  ideas,"  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  trembling  as  she  spoke. 
"  Sometimes  I  think  her  mind  has  been 
thrown  a  Httle  off  its  balance.  If  she 
says  anything  strange  to  you  about  her 
own  share  in  all  that  was  done  on  that 
melancholy  night,  don't  treat  her  with 
ridicule,  Frederick.  Sometimes  I  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  her.  Sometimes 
she  is  very  strange " 

"  She  always  was,"  said  Frederick, 
pulling  his  peaked  beard  with  a  certain 
complacency.  He  thought  he  saw  through 
it  all.  When  he  brought  her  from  Italy 
she  had  been  very  young,  and  had  not 
understood  her  own  feelings  ;  and  then 
he  married,  and  his  position  was  changed. 
But  now  a  further  change  had  come.  He 
was  a  widower  ;  he  was  free  to  love  and 
marry  over  again.  And  Innocent,  devel- 
oped into  self-consciousness,  felt  this  ; 
and  felt  that  she  herself  in  her  perilous 
position  had  need  of  great  additional 
prudence  in  her  intercourse  with  him. 
Poor  Innocent  !  This  interpretation  of 
her  motives  entirely  removed  any  offence 
that  Frederick  might  have  felt.  It  gave 
him  a  delightful  sense  of  his  own  powers 
and  attractions,  and  inclined  him  doubly 
towards  the  little  cousin  who  had  so  just 
an  appreciation  at  once  of  himself  and  his 
circumstances.  It  opened  his  eyes  to 
many  things,  among  others,  to  her  beauty, 
which  had  developed  wonderfully.  She 
was  now  not  only  very  handsome,  but 
handsome  in  a  way  which  struck  every- 
body. Hers  were  not  the  sweet  and 
bright  good  looks  of  Nelly,  but  a  quite 
distinct  beauty  of  a  high  order  —  and 
Frederick  began  to  admire  Innocent  more 
than  she  had  ever  admired  him.  He  in- 
quired into  everything  about  her,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  inquiries  learned  all 
that  happened  with  Sir  Alexis,  and  was 
more  amused  and  pre-occupied  by  this 
piece  of  news  than  his  mother  could  have 
supposed  possible.  He  was  amused,  she 
supposed,  for  he  laughed  long  and  low, 
and  could  not  be  done  with  the  subject. 
"So  Longueville  thought  ke  could  have 
her  for  the  asking,"  Frederick  said,  with 
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a  laugh  which  was  full  of  keen  and  covert 
excitement.  "  He  was  very  nice  about 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  "  I  think  he  was 
really  fond  of  her ;  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  Innocent ;  a  man  who 
knows  her  so  thoroughly,  and  would  not 
expect  too  much.  I  don't  think  he  has 
given  up  hope." 

"  Oh,  he  has  not  given  up  hope  ?  "  said 
Frederick  half  fiercely,  half  laughing. 
He  would  not  give  any  explanation  of  his 
amusement,  but  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject again  and  again  with  a  curious  inter- 
est. And  gradually  he  came  to  show  a 
great  deal  of  regard  and  attention  to  the 
invalid  of  the  house,  to  all  Innocent's 
desires  and  likings,  as  she  came  out  of 
her  fever.  Sometimes  she  would  look  at 
him  strangely,  as  if  she  had  something  to 
tell  him,  and  then  would  sigh  and  shrink 
away,  and  avoid  all  conversation  with 
him.  Poor,  dear,  little  Innocent !  she 
felt  the  difference.  He  was  no  longer  a 
married  man,  he  was  free  ;  she  could  not 
disclose  her  guileless  love  any  longer 
with  the  sense  of  security  she  had  once 
had.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
nothing  sweeter,  more  interesting  to 
Frederick  —  and  the  whole  secret  of  her 
conduct  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  his 
hands. 

Strangely  different  were  poor  Inno- 
cent's thoughts.  The  thing  she  wanted 
to  do  was  to  tell  him  of  the  one  event  she 
had  never  forgotten.  "  I  killed  your 
wife  ; "  these  were  the  words  that  were 
constantly  on  her  lips,  which  in  her  for- 
lorn honesty,  poor  child,  she  could  not 
rest  without  saying.  Though  the  sense 
of  guilt  had  never  left  her,  her  mind  had 
begun  to  accustom  itself  to  the  idea,  hor- 
rible as  it  was.  She  began  to  feel  herself 
in  a  measure  the  innocent  victim  of  fate, 
guilty  without  intention.  She  had  not 
meant  it.  Innocent's  mind  grew  by  de- 
grees capable  of  taking  in  this  thought, 
which  was  more  complex  than  anything 
she  had  ever  embraced  with  her  intelli- 
gence before;  she  had  not  meant  it  — 
and  yet  she  was  guilty.  She  had  reft 
another  of  sweet  life,  she  had  freed  Fred- 
erick from  his  wife.  She  felt  uneasy 
witli  him  until  she  had  told  him — an  im- 
postor, approaching  him  under  false  pre- 
tences. Poor  Innocent  was  in  a  sad 
strait  between  him  and  his  mother.  If 
she  told  Frederick  the  terrible  secret, 
which  stood  like  a  ghost  between  them, 
Mrs.  Eastwood  would  be  angry  with  her. 
This  kept  her  back ;  and  who  could 
doubt  that  he,  too,  would  be  "  angry " 
when  he  knew  what  she  had  done  ?    This 


latter  thought,  however,  was  an  induce- 
ment to  make  the  disclosure,  for  Inno- 
cent, in  her  simplicity,  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  keeping  the  secret,  which 
might  alienate  her  cousin  from  her,  and 
yet  accepting  his  kindness  while  she  did 
not  deserve  it.  Thus  her  secret  had 
driven  her  out  of  the  primitive  region  of 
sentiment  in  which  her  mind  had  hith- 
erto dwelt,  into  that  sphere  of  mental  and 
moral  complication  in  which  most  of  us 
have  our  home.  This  it  was  that  made 
her  uneasy,  embarrassed,  almost  unhappy 
with  Frederick.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
the  reader  that  any  additional  weight  was 
necessary  to  disturb  the  calm  of  an  un- 
happy girl  who  thought  herself  guilty  of  a 
murder.  But  Innocent  was  passive  in 
feeling,  and  imagination  scarcely  existed 
in  her ;  and  besides,  I  believe  that  though 
fictitious  miseries  are  often  very  terrible, 
a  fictitious  guilt  like  this,  though  it  may 
affect  the  mind  as  if  it  were  real,  can 
scarcely  weigh  upon  the  conscience  like 
an  actual  crime.  It  is  difficult  to  grope 
into  such  darkling  corners  of  nature  or  to 
discriminate  between  moral  and  intellec- 
tual impressions  to  a  point  so  fine-drawn. 
I  do  not  affirm  this  as  a  certainty,  but  I 
put  it  forth  as  an  opinion.  Innocent  be- 
lieved that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  terri- 
ble crime,  and  yet  she  knew,"  poor  child, 
that  she  was  not  guilty.  Her  mind  was 
oppressed  by  it,  her  life  clouded,  all  her 
peaceful  passive  existence  revolution- 
ized ;  but  her  conscience  was  not  af- 
fected to  a  similar  degree.  Her  con- 
sciousness had  entered  upon  an  entirely 
new  chapter  since  this  terrible  event. 
Herself  had  become  revealed  to  her  by 
the  light  of  it,  and  it  was  only  by  this 
light  that  she  could  realize  her  own  indi- 
vidual and  independent  being;  but  she 
was  not  so  unhappy  as  in  the  circumstan- 
ces she  ought  to  have  been.  She  was 
unhappy  with  Fi-ederick  because  he  did 
not  know,  because  he  thought  otherwise 
of  her  than  as  she  deserved  ;  but  the 
general  course  of  her  life,  though  weighed 
down  by  this  strange  new  consciousness, 
was  not  so  miserable  as,  according  to 
rules,  it  ought  to  have  been. 

There  came  a  moment,  however,  wh 
the  crisis  of  this  doubtful  intercourse 
between  Innocent  and  her  cousin  could 
not  be  put  off  further.  Mrs.  Eastwood 
and  Nelly  were  dining  out,  and  Freder- 
ick had  benignly  announced  his  intention 
of  staying  at  home  to  take  care  of  Inno- 
cent. This  benevolent  proposal  did  not 
quite  meet  with  the  gratitude  it  deserved. 
His  mother  immediately  hesitated  about 
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^^per  engagement,  wondered  whether  it 
was  necessary  that  she  should  go,  and 
betrayed  a  general  uneasiness,  in  which 
Nelly  shared.  Innocent  took  little  notice, 
but  she  did  not  look  at  him  with  soft 
grateful  eyes  as  she  once  would  have 
done.  He  was  piqued,  and  he  was  ren- 
dered obstinate  by  this  mingled  indiffer- 
ence and  opposition,  and,  as  her  engage- 
ment was  one  which  Mrs.  Eastwood 
could  not  really  give  up,  Frederick  had 
his  way.  Innocent  and  Dick  and  he 
dined  together,  and  when  Dick  went  off 
to  his  studies,  as  was  needful,  the  two 
between  whom,  as  poor  Innocent  felt, 
that  ghost  stood  were  left  alone.  It  was 
winter  by  this  time,  and  the  drawing-room 
at  the  Elms  was  very  warm  and  home- 
like when  the  ruddy  curtains  were  drawn, 
the  lamp  lighted,  and  the  room  full  of 
cheerful  firelight.  Frederick  placed  his 
little  cousin  in  the  easiest  chair  ;  he  drew 
his  own  seat  near  her,  and  took  the  book 
he  had  been  reading  to  her  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  It  was  a  soft  domestic 
scene,  full  of  tender  brotherly  affection, 
kind  and  pious  duty  to  that  feeblest  and 
gentlest  of  all  the  kindred,  the  youngest, 
the  child  of  the  house.  Frederick  felt  a 
wave  of  warm  and  dehghtful  feeling  suf- 
fuse his  heart.  In  some  cases  duty  itself 
is  the  most  pleasant  of  all  pastimes,  and 
this  was  one  of  those  cases.  How  lovely 
that  passive,  dreamy  face  was  as  Innocent 
sat  and  listened  !  She  was  not  at  worlc, 
as  so  many  women  think  it  necessary  to 
be.  She  was  capable  of  doing  absolutely 
nothing,  sitting  with  her  hands  laid 
loosely  across  each  other  in  her  lap,  hs- 
tening  —  or  dreaming — what  did  it  mat- 
ter ?  The  book  that  Frederick  read  was 
a  story  of  gentle  and  unexciting  interest, 
a  soft  and  simple  narrative,  such  as  Inno- 
cent was  capable  of  following.  He  felt 
that  it  was  good  of  him  merely  to  read 
such  a  book  —  a  book  not  adapted  to  his 
manly  intelligence,  food  for  babes  ;  to 
have  been  seen  with  it  in  his  hand  was  a 
kind  of  certificate  of  moral  character. 
He  who -had  so  many  memories  in  his 
life  which  were  far  from  being  domestic 
or  dutiful  felt  in  this  tender  moment  such 
an  accession  of  character  as  was  enough 
to  cover  a  great  many  peccadilloes.  And 
Frederick  loved  character  as  much,  or 
eiven  more,  though  not  with  so  warm  a 
passion  as  he  liked  self-indulgence. 
How  exquisite  was  the  sensation  when  for 
once  in  a  way  duty  and  self-indulgence 
went  hand  in  hand  ! 

"  Do  you   like   it,  Innocent  ? "  he   in- 
quired, after  a  time,  pausing  to  look  at 
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her,  and  laying  down  his  book  as  he  dih 
so. 

"  Yes,"  said  Innocent,  softly  ;  but  she 
did  not  look  at  him  as  she  had  been  wont. 

"  You  do  not  care  very  much  for  books, 
though.?  Do  you  remember,  Innocent, 
in  summer,  the  first  summer  you  were 
here,  when  we  used  to  walk  about  the 
garden  together .?  you  are  changed  since 
that  time.  You  liked  me  better  then  than 
you  do  now." 

"  I,  Frederick  ?  You  were  the  only 
one  I  knew,"  she  said,  with  a  startled 
look,  moving  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

"  And  you  know  the  others  now  as  well 
me  —  my  mother,  and  Nelly,  and  Jenny, 
and  Dick  —  and  we  are  all  the  same  to 
you  }  Do  you  know,  Innocent,  I  liked 
the  old  way  best." 

She  made  no  answer ;  her  hands 
twined  and  untwined  themselves  in  her 
lap  ;  her  soft  cheek  coloured  ;  it  was  still 
pale  enough  heaven  knows  —  but  the 
faint  tint  that  came  upon  it  was  a  blush 
for  her. 

"  I  like  the  old  way  best,"  he  contin- 
ued, taking  one  of  her  hands  into  his. 
"  Innocent,  I  have  been  very  foolish,  I 
have  had  a  sad  life  of  it  for  the  last  year. 
We  must  not  say  anything,  about  the 
cause  ;  but  I  have  often  been  far  from 
happy,  and  I  never  thought  my  little 
cousin  would  change  to  me.  I  could 
have  understood  any  change  in  the  world 
sooner  than  one  myou.^'' 

",  I  have  not  changedj  Frederick." 

"  Yes,  dear,  you  have,"  he  said.  "  Once 
you  liked  nothing  better  than  to  sit  with 
me,  to  walk  with  me  ;  now  you  are  un- 
easy and  anxious  to  get  away.  Your 
hand  is  trying  to  escape  from  my  hand  ; 
why  should  it  "i  Do  you  know,  when  you 
used  to  put  it  on  my  arm  in  the  old  days 
in  the  garden,  the  soft  little  touch  was 
always  a  comfort  to  me  ."*  Don't  you 
think  I  have  more  need  of  comfort  now  ? 
but  you  take  your  hand  away,  Innocent." 

"  It  is  not  for  that  —  it  is  not  for  that !  " 
;-.he  cried.  "  Oh,  Frederick,  I  must  tell 
3  ou  now.  My  aunt  will  be  angry,  and 
perhaps  you  will  be  angry,  and  never 
speak  to  me  again  ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
—  now." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  } "  he  said  in  his 
softest  tones.  •'  I  shall  not  be  angry  — 
nothing  can  make  me  angry  with  you." 

"  Oh,  Frederick,  you  don't  know  — 
you  never  could  imagine  what  I  have 
to  tell  you.  Do  not  touch  me.  I  am  too 
bad  — too  terrible  !  I  killed  —  your  wife." 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  utter 
amazement,    turning    pale  —  not  at   this 
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strange  intimation,  which  seemed  mad- 
ness to  him  —  but  at  the  sharp  recall  to 
his  real  position,  and  the  different  ideas 
involved  in  it.  Then  he  smiled  —  a 
somewhat  forced  smile. 

"  My  dear  Innocent,  this  is  the  merest 
madness,"  he  said.  "  I  partly  understand 
what  you  mean.  You  think  it  was  your 
innocent  presence  that  drove  poor  Aman- 
da into  that  last  fit  of  passion.  Put  away 
the  thought  from  your  mind,  my  poor 
darling  —  any  one  else  —  any  trifling  ac- 
cident would  have  done  the  same " 

Innocent  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  learning  what  he  meant  from  his 
face  rather  than  from  his  words  — ■  the 
words  themselves  were  not  adapted  to 
penetrate  into  her  mind.  But  from  his 
face  she  knew  that  he  was  not  angry,  that 
he  did  not  understand  —  that  he  was 
soothing  her,  persuading  her  that  she'  was 
mistaken,  as  her  aunt  had  done. 

"It  was  not  the  passion  —  it  was  what 
I  gave  her  from  the  bottle,"  she  said,  her 
voice  falling  very  low  —  "her  medicine 
to  make  her  sleep  ;  she  shook  me  —  she 
snatched  it  from  my  hand  ;  that  killed 
her  —  audit  was  I  who  did  it. —  Now, 
now  you  understand  !  —  and  I  know  you 
will  never  speak  to  me  again." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  he  rose  to  his  feet 
in  sudden  blind  misery  and  bewilderment, 
driven  wild  for  the  moment  by  a  horrible 
doubt,  which  brought  up  before  him  in  a 
second  of  time  half-a-dozen  scenes  and 
suggestions.  He  had  seen  Amanda  live 
through  so  many  paroxysms  of  passion 
—  why  should  she  have  died  of  that  one  ? 
And  Innocent  had  fled  like  a  hunted 
creature  from  the  house  ;  why  had  she 
fled  ?  These  questions,  that  never  oc- 
curred to  him  before,  fell  upon  him  now 
ail  at  once.  He  seemed  to  see  again  the 
darkened  house,  the  sudden  excitement 
and  horror  falling  into  the  ordinary  still- 
ness of  night,  the  sudden  change  from 
ordinary  events  and  the  usual  tenor  of 
existence  to  death  —  confusion  and 
trouble  for  the  survivors  ;  eternal  silence 
for  the  one  who  had  been  the  most  ex- 
uberant, the  most  violent  in  her  vitality. 
Was  the  child  mad  and  raving?  or  could 
this  horrible  confession  be  true  1 

Innocent  sat  very  still  In  her  chair, 
looking  at  him  with  fixed  eyes.  She  had 
made  her  confession,  and  calm  had  re- 
turned to  her.  Her  pale,  slender  hands 
lay  loosely  clasped  in  her  lap,  relieved 
against  the  black  dress  which  she  wore 
as  mourning  for  Amanda.  Her  eyes 
were  anxious,  following  his  every  look 
and  gesture,  but  perfect  calm  had  fallen 


upon  her  slight  figure,  her  habitual  atti- 
tude. Her  secret  was  told,  and  all  her 
embarrassment  and  uneasiness  gone.  To 
look  at  her  so,  and  to  believe  that  she 
was  an  actor  in  any  tragedy  was  impos- 
sible. Frederick  was  overcome  ;  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  was  surprised 
by  an  overflow  of  feeling  which  he  did 
not  know  how  to  restrain.  He  went  to 
the  back  of  her  chair,  and  bent  over  her, 
putting  down  his  head  upon  hers. 

"  Innocent,"  he  cried,  "  you  are  dream- 
ing, you  are  raving  ;  it  is  impossible  — 
anything  is  possible  but  this  !  " 

She  lifted  her  face  to  him,  searching 
into  the  expression  of  his  with  her  anx- 
ious eyes.  "  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  ! "  she 
said,  like  a  child  that  had  done  some 
petty  wrong. 

The  incongruity  of  the  appeal,  the 
words  so  foolishly  simple,  the  look  so 
tragically  anxious,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Frederick  as  nothing  in  his  life  had 
ever  had  before.  Was  the  murder  of 
which  she  accused  herself  no  more  to 
this  child  than  the  breaking  of  a  piece  of 
china,  the  neglect  of  some  trifling  duty  ? 
God  help  them  all !  Wonder,  horror, 
pity,  love,  all  complicated  with  the  mys- 
tery of  a  doubt  which  could  not  be  shak- 
en off,  and  a  certainty  which  was  above 
all  doubt,  distracted  the  very  soul  of  the 
man,  who  could  no  more  understand  In- 
nocent than  she  could  understand  him. 
He  took  her  uplifted  face  in  his  hands, 
and  kissed  the  forehead  again  and  again. 
"  Innocent,  forget  this  madness,"  he  said, 
"you  make  me  wretched  as  well  as  your- 
self ;  fori  love  you  —  I  love  you  better 
than  anything  in  ihe  world." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  cried,  freeing  herself  and 
turning  away ;  "  but  I  cannot  forget,  I 
can  never  forget.  ■  For  I  did  it ;  I  did  not 
mean  it,  but  I  did  it.  Do  not  be  angry  ; 
but  you  must  never  say  you  love  mt 
again." 

CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
INTO   FURTHER  DEEPS. 

When  Mrs.  Eastwood  came  back  sh| 
found  that  Innocent  had  gone  to  bei 
with  a  headache,  and  Frederick,  with 
agitated  face,  sat  silent,  brooding  ov( 
the  fire  by  himself.  He  had  no  book  no^ 
paper  to  occupy  him,  and  his  face  wz 
clouded  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  ej 
citement  before  his  marriage,  or  those 
unhappiness  which  followed  after.  H^ 
said  little  while  Nelly  was  in  the  root  " 
but  suggested  crossly  that  she  should  g{ 
and  look  after   Innocent.     "  If  you  wi" 
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take  the  trouble,"  he  said.  His  tone  was 
full  of  irritation,  as  it  had  been  in  the  old 
times,  but  seldom  in  the  new.  Mrs. 
Eastwood  made  Nelly  a  sign  to  obey. 
She  saw  at  once  what  had  happened.  She 
went  and  stood  by  her  son's  side  as  Nel- 
ly went  upstairs. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  mother  ?  "  he 
said,  turning  moody  eyes,  which  looked 
red  and  feverish,  upon  her.  "  What  does 
it  mean  1  Innocent  has  been  raving 
about  something  I  don't  understand. 
Surely  anything  which  concerns  me  so 
much  might   have   been    told   me.     Say, 

[mother,  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

•'  A    delusion,"    said    Mrs.    Eastwood, 

-quietly,  laying  her  hand   upon  his  shoul- 

•der. 

"  A  delusion  !  It  is  too  serious,  too 
terrible,  to  be  a  delusion.  She  must  be 
mad.  The  shock  must  have  turned  her 
brain." 

"  It  is  mere  delusion,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood with  tears.  "  I  went  down  to  Ster- 
borne,  as  you  know,  and  inquired  into 
everything.  You  remember  that  terrible 
morning,    Frederick  ?      You    thought    I 

jwent  out  of  regard  for  your  wife  and  her 

[father.  I  went  for  Innocent's  sake  ;  — 
now  I  can  tell  you.  I  inquired  into 
everything.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  ;  there 
is  no  foundation  for  it,  nothing  to  rest 
upon.     But    I    cannot  chase  it  from  the 

(poor  child's  mind,  and  I  knew  she  would 
tell  you  some  day.  I  would  not  have  had 
you  know  for  much  ;  but  now  that  you  do 
know,  you  must  help  me  with  Innocent. 
She  must  be  convinced." 

"Tell  me 'the  whole,"  said  Frederick  ; 
and  she  sat  down  by  him  by  the  fireside, 
and  told  him  everything,  omitting  only 
by  instinct  to  mention  the  presence  of 
the  housemaid  when  poor  Innocent  made 
her  first  confession.  He  drew  from  her 
by  degrees  every  particular  of  the  poor 
girl's  arrival  at  home,  her  consistent 
story  from  which  she  had  never  departed, 
and  the  little  phial  which  had  been  clasp- 
ed in  her  hand.  This  she  showed  him, 
taking  it  out  of  a  desk  in  which  she  had 
locked  it  up.  It  had  still  a  few  drops  of 
the  opiate  in  it,  and  was  labelled  with  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Eastwood,  and 
the  date.  The  sight  of  this  strange  piece 
of  evidence  made  Frederick  shiver.  It 
made  him  feel  strangely  for  a  moment,  as 
if  Amanda  still  lived,  and  could  still  have 
such  drugs  administered  to  her.  "  It 
would  be  better  to  destroy  this,"  he  said, 
taking  it  out  of  his  mother's  hand.  She 
took  it  back  from  him  anxiously,  and  put 
it  in  the  desk  again. 


"  Why  should  we  destroy  it  ? "  she 
said. 

"  Is  it  the  sort  of  evidence  that  would 
,"  hi 
shiver. 

"  Oh,  Frederick  !  "  cried  his  mother, 
"you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
think  —  it  may  be  true  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  he  said, 
gloomily.  "  Mother,  I  am  very  unhappy. 
I  care  more  for  Innocent  than  I  ever 
thought  I  did.  Heaven  help  us  —  it 
sounds  very  real.  Why  should  she  have 
taken  such  a  thought  into  her  simple 
mind  ? "  • 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  his  mother,  and, 
moved  in  her  turn,  she  began  to  cry,  all 
her  doubts  and  fears  returning  at  the 
mere  thought  that  some  one  else  thought 
it  possible,  thought  it  true.  They  sat  to- 
gether over  the  dying  fire,  and  talked  it 
over  in  detail,  entering  into  every  par- 
ticular, every  recollection.  They  drew 
close  together  in  mutual  confidence ; 
but  they  gave  each  other  no  comfort. 
Broken  words  that  had  seemed  to  have 
no  connection  with  anything  actual  came 
floating  back  to  their  memories.  Fred- 
erick even  remembered,  with  the  feeling 
as  of  an  arrow  which  had  suddenly  struck 
and  stung  him,  the  words  he  himself  had 
heard  as  he  entered  his  wife's  room  on 
that  eventful  night,  "  Can  judges  get  peo- 
ple off  7 "  and  both  of  them  were  well 
aware  how  freely,  how  simply  Innocent 
h^d  announced  her  di.dike  to  Frederick's 
wife.  I  do  not  believe  that  Frederick 
had  ever  been  so  deeply  affected  in  his 
life  ;  but  even  at  that  moment  there  came 
into  his  mind  a  certain  sombre  conscious- 
ness of  satisfied  vanity  which  made 
things  look  still  more  black  for  Innocent. 
"  Her  known  affection  for  me  will  supply 
the  motive  at  once,"  he  said  ;  his  very 
vanity  made  him  believe  the  whole 
strange  tale.  His  mother  wavered  between 
wondering  doubts  how  if  it  was  quite 
untrue  such  an  idea  could  have  come 
into  Innocent's  mind,  taking  possession 
of  it  so  strongly  —  and  a  sense  that  it 
was  impossible,  that  nothing  so  hideous 
and  terrible  could  be.  But  Frederick,  by 
mere  stress  of  conviction  that  Innocent 
loved  and  had  always  loved  him,  found 
possibility,  reality  in  the  story  at  once. 
He  did  not  even  believe  her  own  dreary 
assertion  that  she  had  not  meant  it. 
With  the  certainty  of  intuition  he  felt 
that  being  alone  with  her  rival  some 
irresistible  impulse  which  she  perhaps 
scarcely  understood  had  come  over  her, 
some  impulse  which  being  but  momen- 
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tary  had  faded,  perhaps,  from  her  recol- 
lection. He  was  very  miserable.  If 
ever  self-complacency  brought  its  own 
punishment  this  did.  His  unhappiness 
was  intense  in  proportion  to  his  convic- 
tion, which  allowed  of  no  doubt.  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  her  .?''  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Frederick !  "  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, "you  take  everything  for  proved  ; 
and  nothing  is  jDroved,  not  even  the  very 
first  step.  Neither  you  nor  any  one  at 
Sterborne  had  the  slightest  suspicion. 
Nobody  thought  of  Innocent  as  impli- 
cated. The  death  arose  from  natural 
causes,  which  had  been  foreseen,  under- 
stood.    The  doctor  himself " 

"  Ah,  the  doctor,"  said  Frederick,  "  per- 
haps I  ought  to  see  the  doctor.  But  it 
might  excite  suspicion.  The  doctor  was 
going  away  —  he  had  got  an  appointment 
somewhere  abroad." 

"  But  I  saw  him,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
"he  was  most  distinct  in  what  he  said  to 
me  —  more  medical  than  I  could  under- 
stand—  but  very  clear.  He  said  he  had 
expected .  it  for  years,  that  Mr.  Batty 
knew  —  that  you  even  had  been  told  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Frederick, 
"  that  was  all  very  well.  Her  heart  was 
affected  ;  and  very  fortunate  it  is  for  us 
that  such  an  idea  existed.  But,  mother, 
Amanda,  poor  girl,  has  been  in  a  much 
greater  passion  with  me  than  she  ever 
could  have  been  with  Innocent,  and  did 
not  die.  Why  did  she  die  just  then,  with 
no  one  else  present,  and  with  this  busi- 
ness about  the  opiate  ?  I  wish  you 
would  throw  that  little  bottle  into  the  fire. 
It  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  would  affect 
a  stupid  juryman  more  than  evidence." 

"  Oh,  Frederick  !  "  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, trembling  and  crying;  "for  Heav- 
en's sake  don't  talk  as  if  it  could  ever 
come  to  that." 

"  Why  shouldn't  it  come  to  that  ?  If 
Batty  once  gets  hold  of  the  story  he  will 
not  let  it  rest,  I  promise  you.  He  knows 
I  hate  him,  and  have  always  done  so,  and 
he  would  believe  it.  Unfortunately,  poor 
Amanda  was  aware  of  Innocent's  feeling 
for  me." 

"  Frederick,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  "  In- 
nocent, I  am  sure,  had  no  feeling  for  you 
that  an  innocent  girl  might  not  have  for 
her  first  friend,  her  protector,  her  rela- 
tion  " 

Mrs.  Eastwood  was  not  so  sure  of  this 
as  she  professed  to  be,  and  the  want  of 
certainty  showed  itself  in  her  voice. 
And  Frederick'was  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, and  felt  that  he  was  right  whatever 
any  one  might  say. 


I      "  You  did  not  always  think  so,  mother," 

he   said.     "  I  wish  with  all  my  heart   it 

j  had  not  been  so  —  but  you  must  see  tljat 

j  this  feeling  on   Innocent's  part  changes 

at  once  the  whole  character  of  the  story. 

[  It  gives  it  a  motive,  it  makes  it  possible. 

A    girl    would    not    do  such  a  thing  for 

nothing  ;  but  the  moment  you  supply  the 

motive " 

"  Frederick,  for  heaven's  sake  !  you 
speak  not  only  as  if  she  had  done  it,  but 
ag  if  she  had  meant  to  do  it " 

"  I  speak  as  Batty  would  think,  and  as 
his  lawyer  would  put  it,"  said  Frederick, 
with  sombre  certainty.  "The  best  thing 
we  could  do,  mother,  would  be  to  send 
her  away.  It  she  were  taken  to  some 
out-of-the-way  place  —  in  Italy,  perhaps, 
as  she  knows  Italy " 

"  I  cannot  give  up  my  poor  child's 
cause  like  this,"  cried  his  mother.  "  Send 
her  away  as  if  she  were  guilty  !  —  banish 
her  from  her  home " 

"  It  will  be  easier,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  to  prevent  an  inquiry  than  to 
defend  her  if  once  accused,"  said  Fred- 
erick. "  To  have  her  accused  would  be 
ruin  and  misery  to  us  all.  I  might  be 
brought  in.  Don't  you  see  the  mere  ac- 
quittal would  do  little  for  us  ?  The  scan- 
dal is  the  terrible  thing  ;  arid  everybody 
would  believe  it,  whether  it  is  proved  or 
not." 

Such  was  the  consultation  going  on 
downstairs,  while  Innocent,  strangely 
moved  and  agitated,  lay  in  her  little 
white  bed  looking  at  Nelly.  The  girl 
was  hot  as  she  had  been  before  ;  new 
thoughts  were  in  her  mind,  new  troubles 
in  her  heart.  But  she  could  not  confide 
these  to  her  cousin.  She  said  simply,  "  I 
have  told  Frederick,"  as  Nelly  kissed 
her,  and  asked  after  her  headache.  No 
such  pretences  as  headaches  were  possible 
to  her  simple  soul. 

"  You  have  told  Frederick  ? —  Oh  Inno- 
cent !  —  of  this  delusion,  this  fancy " 

"  Of  what  happened,"  said  Innocent, 
"  and  he  was  very  kind  to  me  ;  he  was 
not  angry.  Nelly,  tell  me  —  will  he  al- 
ways live  here  ?  - —  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Nelly,  "  but  never 
mind  Frederick.  Innocent,  you  promised 
not  to  think  of  this  —  not  to  talk  of  it. 
It  is  a  dream,  a  delusion.  Mamma  told 
you  so.  You  promised  to  think  of  it  no 
more " 

Innocent  shook  her  head  with  a  faint 
smile.  "  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  said. 
."  But  you  are  sure  Frederick  will  stay 
here  always,  Nelly  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what  has  Frederick  to  do   with 


^B  kissed  her  little  cousin  again   and   bade 
jB  heF  go  to  sleep.     When  she  had  got  to 
*•      the  door,  however,  her  heart  smote   her 
that  she   had  been    unkind.     She   came 
§m  back  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
H[       "  What  have  you  done,  you  poor  child," 
^  she  said,  "that  you  should  be  tormented 
like  this  ?     Oh,  Innocent,  say   your  pray- 
ers  and   ask  God  to  put   it  away  out  of 
your  mind." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Innocent. 
Nelly  went  to  her  own  room  and  wept  — 
out  of  grief,  out  of  pity,  out  of  impatience 
and  impotence.  Everything  was  out  of 
joint,  and  nothing  poor  Nelly  could  do 
would  set  it  right.  When  her  mother 
came  up  some  time  after  and  told  her  the 
scope  of  her  conversation  with  Frederick, 
and  his  suggestion  to  send  Innocent 
away,  Nelly  blazed  into  generous  momen- 
tary passion.  "  Give  her  up  altogether  !  " 
she  cried.     "  Send  the  poor  child   away 

whom  God  has  trusted  to  us " 

"  That  is  what   I  feel,  dear,"  said    Mrs. 

Eastwood,  '-but  Frederick  says " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  know  what  Fred- 
erick says  !  I  am  sick  of  Frederick  — 
and  all  men,"  said  poor  Nelly.  "  ^amma, 
let  us  all  go   away  somewhere   and   hide 

ourselves  from  this  horrible  world " 

"  Nelly,  Nelly,"  said  her  mother,  with 
a  smile,  "  which  of  us  would  tire  soonest 
of  that  ?  You  have  other  bonds  which 
you  forget  in  your  haste  —  and  I  have 
the  boys." 

When  Nelly  was  told  of  these  other 
bonds  she  held  her  peace,  with  a  flush 
upon  her  face.  Yes,  she  had  other 
bonds  ;  and  of  all  the  four  unhappy  peo- 
ple who  lay  down  under  the  kindly  old 
roof  of  the  Elms  on  that  agitating  night, 
she  perhaps  was  the  most  unhappy.  A 
heart  running  over  with  love,  pity,  gen- 
erous impulses —  but  obstructed  where- 
ever  her  feet  turned,  unable  to  leaven  her 
little  world  with  her  own  generous 
thoughts,  unable  to  convince  it  of  what 
seemed  so  clear  to  her,  bound  down  by 
meannesses,  by  selfishness  at  which  her 
soul  revolted.  The  others  were  free 
more  or  less  to  follow  their  own  instincts, 
but  for  her  she  was  in  bonds  —  a  spirit 
imprisoned,  writhing  under  the  cords  that 
tied  her,  struggling  with  her  fate. 

"  Oh,  Nelly,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  be- 
fore she  went  to  bed,  "  what  can  have  be- 
come of  John  Vane  ?  He  is  the  one  man 
in  the  world  I  could  talk  to  about  it  all, 
and  who  could  tell  us  what  was  best." 

Nelly  made  no  reply.  Her  thoughts, 
too,  had  travelled  perhaps  the  same  way 
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—  but  even  while  they  did  so  it  made  her 
heart  sore  and  bitter  to  think  that  it  was 
John  Vane,  and  not  another,  who  was 
"  the  one  man  in  the  world "  to  help 
them  in  their  terrible  strait. 

Innocent  slept  little  that  night.     Some- 
thing new  was  working  in  the'girl's  mind. 
All  the  household  almost  without  excep- 
tion   beheved    that    she    had   been   "  in 
love  "  with   Frederick  from  the  time  he 
brought  her  home  ;  and  Frederick  him- 
self believed  it  most  completely  of  all,  as 
has  been   shown.     But   Innocent  herself 
had  never  thought  of  love,  had  known, 
nothing  of   it,  nor  what  it  was.     She  had 
learned  it  for  the  first  time  that  night. 
The  discovery  she  made  was  not  of  any- 
thing in  herself.     She,  in  her  simplicity, 
in  her  pre-occupation,  was  as  quietly  still 
and  affectionate  in  her  emotions  as  she 
had  ever  and  always  been.     But  Freder- 
ick's   looks,    his    words,    his    touch,   had 
startled    her   in    her   unbroken    virginal 
calm.      He    had    told   her  he  loved  her. 
Perhaps   under  other  circumstances   In- 
nocent  would    have    received    this  with 
childlike  gratitude,  and  have  said  to  her- 
self simply  that   he   was   "kind"  —  how 
kind  he  was  !     But  there  was   something 
in   this   interview  which  made  so  gentle 
an  interpretation  of  the  words  impossible. 
Innocent  felt  without  knowing  how,  that 
there  was  a  difference,  and  the  difference 
alarmed  her,  she  could  not  tell  why.     It 
did   not  occur  to  her  to  think   that  the 
outburst  was   momentary,  nor  could  she 
have  believed  that  Frederick  himself  at 
that  very  moment  was  plotting  her  ban- 
ishment.    The  impression  made  on  her 
mind  was   not  complex  but   single.     He 
loved  her  not  as  the  others  loved,  but 
with  a  love  which   Innocent  vaguely  knew 
led  to  other  ties  and  other  consequences. 
This  thought  did  not  move  her,  as  does 
the  first  suggestion  of  love  which  is  des- 
tined   to    be    happy ;    it  filled  her  with 
fright  and  pain.     She  felt  by  instinct  that 
between  her  and   Frederick  there  was  a 
gulf  which  could  never  be  passed.     She 
who  had  been  used  to  put  her  hand  in 
his,  to  take  his  arm,  to  talk  to  him  more 
freely  than  to  any  one  else  —  ail  this  would 
be  impossible  if  he  loved  her.    She  would 
shrink  from  the  warmer  incomprehensi- 
ble sentiment,  but* how  could  she   shrink 
from   Frederick  ?     What  would  they  all 
say  ?     What  would  they  think  if  she,  who 
had  so  clung  to  him,  were  to  turn  from 
him  ?  she  could  not  do  it.     With  an  im- 
agination   newly  awakened,   which    had 
sprung  up  suddenly  in  self-defence,  she 
saw  herself  constrained  to  do  as  Freder- 
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ick  pleased  :  led  with  him 
chose  to  lead  her,  drawn 
cumstances  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand, yet  shrank  from.  To  put  these 
vague  sentiments  of  fright,  repulsion,  and 
alarm  into  words  is  to  do  them  wrong, 
and  to  give  to  them  a  distinctness  which 
they  did  not  possess  ;  but  words  are  the 
only  medium  I  have  for  conveying  to  the 
reader  any  idea  of  the  state  of  confusion, 
shame,  pain,  and  terror  which  vaguely 
filled  the  mind  of  Innocent.  This  ter- 
ror of  Frederick's  love  was,  perhaps, 
quite  undue  and  unnecessary,  since  Fred- 
erick had  already  realized  the  necessity 
for  quenching  anything  like  love  for  In- 
nocent, and  thought  himself  quite  strong 
enough  to  do  so.  But  perhaps  it  was 
some  subtle  consequence  of  the  mistaken 
notion  he  had  so  long  entertained  of  her 
love  for  him,  which  produced  this  mistak- 
en notion  on  her  part  of  his  love  for  her, 
and  became  the  motive  of  the  most  de- 
cided act  of  her  life.  She  did  not  sleep. 
The  long  long  winter  night,  which  felt  as 
if  it  would  never  end,  spun  out  its  linger- 
ing hours  of  darkness,  while  all  these 
things  passed  darkly  through  her  mind  — 
bat  as  she  waked  and  dreamed  there 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  a  way  of  escape 
—  a  prospect  of  help.  She  had  made  a 
promise  of  which  no  one  knew  —  a  prom- 
ise which  had  never  before  recurred  to 
her  mind  from  the  moment  she  made  it ; 
this  promise  suddenly  returned  to  her 
memory  in  her  moment  of  deepest  dark- 
ness. She  had  promised  if  she  needed 
help,  if  she  wanted  change — a  thing  im- 
possible at  that  moment,  impossible  a 
few  hours  ago,  but  now  so  real  and  so 
necessary  —  to  seek  it  from  one  man; 
not  the  friend  for  whom  Mrs.  Eastwood 
sighed,  whom  Nelly  bitterly  and  against 
her  will  involved  in  her  thoughts  ;  a  sav- 
iour, whose  name  occurred  to  poor  Inno- 
cent now  as  a  sudden  and  only  refuge  in 
her  trouble.  When  she  thought  of  him, 
and  remembered  her  promise  to  him.  In- 
nocent fell  asleep.  She  had  some  one  in 
whose  hands  she  could  place  her  difficul- 
ty, and  at  once  her  mind,  unused  to  any 
such  burdens,  was  eased. 

She  said  nothing  to  anyone  of  her  pur- 
pose. She  felt  instinctively  that  had  she 
spoken  of  it  she  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  her  intention. 
She  did  nothing,  and  said  nothing,  even 
to  Alice,  until  next  afternoon,  when  Mrs. 
Eastwood  and  Nelly  went  out  on  some 
necessary  business.  They  thought  it  too 
cold  for  Innocent,  and  placed  her  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  with  the  story-book 
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where  he  I  which  Frederick  had  been  reading  to  her 
into  new  cir- 1  on  the  previous  night.  If  anything  had 
been  wanting  to  confirm  her  resolution, 
this  book  would  have  done  it.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone  she  went  to  her  room 
and  dressed  herself  carefully.  She  took 
care  to  make  no  appeal  to  Alice,  who 
would  have  stopped  her  —  she  knew,  and 
dressed  herself  without  aid,  taking  out 
her  best  dress,  the  new  mourning  which 
became  her  pale  and  dreamy  beauty.  No 
one  observed  her  as  she  went  out  ;  and 
very  swift  and  straight,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left,  she  pur- 
sued her  way.  She  had  gone  with  Mrs. 
Eastwood  and  Nelly  more  than  once  to 
the  house  where  Sir  Alexis  Longueville 
had  so  often  something  to  show  his 
friends  —  now  a  new  picture,  now  a  rare 
flower,  now  some  costly  and  elaborate 
piece  of  furniture.  He  was  fond  of  every- 
thing that  was  rare  and  costly,  and  his 
bachelor  house  was  one  of  the  sights 
which  connoisseurs  delighted  to  be  ad- 
mitted to.  It  was  not  very  far  from  the 
Elms,  a  detached  house  surrounded  by  a 
garden,  which,  in  its  way,  was  a  sight  too, 
notwithstanding  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  London  smoke.  Sir  Alexis  lived  by 
himself  in  this  dainty  dwelling-place.  It 
was  like  a  child  to  him  ;  he  was  constant- 
ly making  alterations,  perfecting  this  and 
that,  improving  upon  the  unimprovable  ; 
and  the  house  was  a  show-house.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  Innocent,  young  and 
alone,  made  her  way  to  the  door,  and 
asked  for  Sir  Alexis,  the  man  who  opened 
it  to  her  was  startled.  Sir  Alexis  had 
not  always  been  the  irreproachable  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  he  was  now,  and  his 
old  servant,  as  well  as  his  old  friends, 
recollected  passages  in  his  life  which 
were  not  such  as  to  make  the  visit  of  a 
young  girl  alone,  a  natural  occurrence. 
The  servant  stared  at  Innocent,  and  told 
her  that  his  master  was  engaged,  and 
made  various  excuses.  But  Innocent 
was  imperious  to  all  such  hesitations. 
She  would  not  tell  what  her  business  was, 
she  would  not  be  put  off.  "■  Tell  him  I 
want  him,"  she  said,  walking  in,  in  her 
simplicity.  Such  a  girl,  absolutely  pre- 
occupied, unconscious  of  any  evil,  pursu- 
ing her  object  without  arritre  pensie, 
without  fear  or  thought  of  harm,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, safe  to  go  over  the  world  without 
let  or  hindrance.  She  hesitated  only  when 
the  man  asked  her  her  name.  "  Say  it 
is  Innocent,  '  she  answered  at  last,  with  a 
look  of  perfect  gravity  which  checked  the 
smile  which  began  to  form  about  his  lips. 
"  A    young    lady  ? "    said    Sir   Alexis. 
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when  the  message  was  delivered  to  him, 
"Alone  ?  it  must  be  some  mistake." 

"  No  mistake,  Sir  Alexis,"  said  the 
man,  suffering  the  incipient  grin  to  show 
itself,  but  with  a  cautious  watchfulness 
lest  it  should  be  out  of  place.  "When  I 
asked  if  there  Was  any  name,  she  gave 
me  a  queer  name.  I  don't  know  if  she's 
all  right  here.  She  bid  me  to  tell  you. 
Sir  Alexis,  as  how  it  was  Innocent " 

"  Innocent  !  "  said  Longueville,  start- 
ing up.  "  You  idiot,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  ?  Where  have  you  put  her  ,?  "  and 
with  a  haste  and  anxiety  which  put  all 
thought  of  a  grin  out  of  his  attendant's 
head.  Sir  Alexis  rushed  out,  thrusting 
away  the  man,  whose  mind  changed  on 
the  subject  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
AN   APPEAL. 

"Innocent!  you  here,  and  alone  — 
where  are  the  others  ?  "  cried  Sir  Alexis, 
taking  both  her  hands. 

"I  have  come  —  because  I  promised," 
said  Innocent  —  "no  one  knows.  You 
were  to  help  me  if  I  wanted  help.  I 
have  come — for  that.  If  I  ever  wanted 
to  go  away  —  to  have  some  one  to  help 
me  —  that  was  what  you  said.  —  Surely 
you  recollect .? " 

"Recollect!  —  yes,  I  recollect,"  he 
said,  in  agitation  and  dismay,  and  led  her 
to  a  seat.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  won- 
der which  words  could  not  express,  and 
with  a  troubled  sense  of  his  accounta- 
bility for  having  made  such  a  promise, 
which  had  never  occurred  to  him  at  the 
moment  it  was  made.  To  have  her  here 
in  his  house,  all  alone,  was  an  indecorum 
which  struck  the  old  man  of  the  world  as 
it  never  would  have  struck  Innocent. 
"  My  dear  child,  tell  me  what  it  is  —  I 
will  walk  home  with  you,"  he  said  in  his 
confusion,  not  knowing  what  other  sug- 
gestion to  make. 

"  But  I  do  not  want  to  go  home,"  said 
Innocent.  "  I  came  to  you  to  help  me.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  ;  but  if  they 
see  me  they  will  take  me  back,  they  will 
not  understand.  Oh,  keep  me  here  !  — 
help  me  as  you  said " 

"  Innocent !  you  bewilder  me.  What 
has  happened  —  what  can  I  do  ?  But, 
whatever  I  can  do,  my  dear  child,  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  be  at  home." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  she  said  ;  "and 
I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal — I 
have  been  very  unhappy  ;  there  is  a  great 
deal,  a  very  great  deal  to  tell  you.  But 
for  thinking  of  you  I  do  not  know  what  I 


should  have  done.  It  was  because  you 
said  so  yourself  that  I  have  come " 

"  Yes,  I  did  say  so,"  he  murmured  in 
his  confusion.  He  was  confused,  but 
she  was  perfectly  calm  ;  her  eyes  met  his 
with  their  childish  look  of  appeal ;  no 
consciousness,  no  embarrassment,  nothing 
in  them  that  was  not  simple  as  her  soul. 
The  man's  heart  was  touched  beyond  ex- 
pression. "  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I 
did  say  so  — and  this  house  is  yours,  and 
everything  in  it.  You  shall  stay  if  you 
will  —  you  shall  do  with  it  as  you  please. 
I  am  grieved — grieved  to  the  heart  that 
you  should  be  unhappy.  Have  confi- 
dence in  me  —  I  will  do  everything  for 
you  that  I  could  do  for  —  my  own  child.  " 

"  Thanks, "  she  said,  gently,  "  you 
were  always  kind  ;  "  and  then  seemed  to 
fall  into  a  half -reverie  —  a  dreamy  self- 
absorbed  pause.  "  I  have  so  much  to 
tell  you,"  she  resumed,  "  I  don't  know 
where  to  begin " 

VTell  me  first  why  you  have  left 
home  1 "  he  asked. 

A  faint  colour  came  upon  her  cheek  — 
"  That  comes  last  of  all,"  she  said,  "  and 
till  you  hear  the  first  you  will  not  under- 
stand. Frederick  has  come  home.  He 
lives  with  us  again  as  he  used  to  do  ; 
and  last  night  —  we  talked  —  and  he  said 
he  loved  me.  He  must  not  love  me  ;  it 
is  terrible  so  much  as  to  think  of  it,  after 
what  has  happened.  And  how  could  I 
live  there  and  see  him  ever}'  day  when 
that  is  what  he  is  thinking  .?  So  I  remem- 
bered you,  and  came  to  you  to  help  me. 
Now,  please,  I  want  to  go  away  —  to 
stay  there  no  longer. —  Take  me,  as  you 
said  you  would  —  take  me  away." 

"  Innocent,  do  you  understand  what 
you  are  saying  t "  he  asked,  once  more 
taking  both  her  hands  in  his.  Her  words 
roused  him  out  of  all  secondary  feehngs. 
There  was  no  passion  left  in  his  steady, 
middle-aged  soul  for  any  woman  ;  but 
this  strange  creature  had  charmed  him 
by  her  strangeness,  her  rarity,  the  pathos 
of  her  beauty.  She  had  refused  him  as 
few  men  are  refused,  and  now  had  she 
come  to  offer  herself  to  him  ?  Middle- 
aged  as  he  was  he  could  not  refuse  to  be 
moved  by  a  quickening  thrill  of  excite- 
ment ;  nothing  could  have  made  -him  an 
impassioned  lover,  but  he  was  glad  to 
have  her,  and  his  heart  grew  fond  and 
tender  as  he  held  her  hands.  "  Innocent !  " 
he  repeated,  "do  you  mean  this  .?  Think  ! 
Do  not  encourage  me  and  then  disap- 
point me.  There  is  but  one  way  that 
I  can  take  you  anywhere.  You  must 
marry  me  first  j  do  you  know?  " 
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She  shrank  a  little,  instinctively,  look- 
ing at  him  all  the  time  with  serious  eyes, 
which  shrank  not,  and  then  said,  slowly 
__  "  Yes  —  I  know." 

He  was  so  startled  by  this  assent,  so 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  put  upon  hisguardby  all  the  decorums 
and  punctilios  of  which  she  knew  noth- 
ing, that  he  made  no  such  response  as  a 
lover  might  have  made.  He  uttered 
some  broken  exclamations  in  his  bewil- 
derment. The  surprise  was  a  joyful  one  ; 
but  yet  it  was  a  surprise,  and  brought  as 
much  wonder  with  it  as  pleasure.  .  Then 
Sir  Alexis  remembered,  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  his  confusion,  what  was  owing 
to  the  self-respect  of  a  woman  who  had 
thus  rashly  risked  herself  and  her  wo- 
manly credit.  He  kissed  the  small,  slen- 
der, girlish  hands  one  after  another  with 
reverential  fervour.  "  Thanks,  a  .  thou- 
sand times,  for  your  generous  confi- 
dence," he  said,  "  I  hope  I  am  worthy  of 
the  trust.  It  is  settled  between  us,  then, 
of  your  free  will,  Innocent  —  of  your  free 
will  ."*  you  will  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  once  more,  grave  as 
if  she  were  uttering  the  sentence  of  her 
own  fate.  He  bent  over  her,  and  kissed 
her  forehead  ;  then  rising  hastily  rang 
the  bell. 

"  Go  to  my  sister,"  he  said,  giving  his 
orders  at  the  door  of  the  room,  orders 
which  Innocent  neither  heard  nor  com- 
prehended ;  "  and  ask  her  to  come  to  me 
at  once.  She  will  do  me  a  great  service 
if  she  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour."  Then 
he  came  back  and  sat  down  by  his  future 
,bride. 

"  Innocent,  my  darling,  now  that  this 
is  settled  between  us  you  can  speak  to 
me  with  confidence.  What  is  it  ?  Fred- 
erick would  not,  could  not,  have  been 
rude  to  you  ?  He  is  a  gentleman  at  least. 
It  is  well  for  me,  however,  that  this  hap- 
pened ;  but  tell  me,  dear,  what  it  was  ?  " 
he  said,  drawing  her  close  to  him.  It 
seemed  incredible  to  see  her  there  in  his 
house,  bestowing  herself  upon  him,  she 
who  only  the  other  day  had  been  so  star- 
tled by  his  advances.  He  was  flattered, 
touched,  startled,  full  of  wonder,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  or  to  say. 

"  Yes;"  said  Innocent,  with  a  sigh, 
"but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  tell  you 
first.  Perhaps  when  I  have  told  you  you 
will  cease  to  care,  you  will  be  angry,  you 
will  not  want  me.  You  say  No  ;  but  you 
don't  know  what  I  have  to  say." 

"  Nothing  you  can  say  will  affect  me, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  with   almost  fatherly 


fondness,  and  an    incredulous   admiring 
smile. 

"  Ah,  but  you  do  not  know,"  cried  In- 
nocent ;  and  then  her  voice  fell  into  a 
low  strain  of  narrative  — gentle,  yet  pene- 
trating and  clear  as  a  bell.     "  I  was   sent 

down  to  the  High  Lodge " 

"Has  it  something  to  do  with  that?" 
said  the  new  bridegroom,  gradually  be- 
coming conscious  of  an  elevation  of  feel- 
ing more  fitted  to  the  occasion.  "  Then 
let  us  put  off  talking  of  it.  You  have 
been  ill,  my  poor  child ;  your  pretty 
cheek  is  pale  ;  you  are  looking  worn  and 
thin.  You  shall  go  to  Italy,  to  Pisa,  In- 
nocent  " 

"  Ah ! "  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
long  drawn  out,  and  tremulous;  "but 
first  you  must  hear." 

"  Not  first,  my  darling  —  after,  when  we 
have  spoken  of  things  more  important. 
We  will  go  to  Longueville  first,  and  then 
to  Italy.  You  shall  take  me  to  your  old 
home,  and  we  will  find  your  old  Nicco- 
lo " 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said  again,  this  time  with 
a  sHght  nervous  shiver  ;  "  but  you  must 
hear  —  first  you  must  hear.  When  I  tell 
you  perhaps  it  will  change  everything.  I 
was  sent  to  the  High  Lodge  ;  but  it  is 
not  about  that  —  Frederick  saw  me  in 
the  church,  and  took  me  to  see  his  wife." 

"  Is  it  about  Frederick  and  his  wife  ?  I 
am  tired  of  Frederick.  You  are  trem- 
bHng,  Innocent.  Leave  this  story  for 
another  time.  It  cannot  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me." 

"  To  see  his  wife,"  said  Innocent,  go- 
ing on  in  a  low,  steady  tone,  as  if  once 
started  she  had  no  power  to  stop.  "  She 
was  ill.  She  used  to  have  fits  of  being 
angry.  She  would  raise  her  voice  and 
scold  every  one,  it  did  not  matter  whom, 
even  Frederick.  He  was  very  kind  to 
me  —  he  always  was  very  kind." 

"  Enough  about  P>ederick,"  said  Sir 
Alexis,  with  some  impatience.  "  Inno- 
cent, you  cannot  think  that  your  cousin 
is  particularly  interesting  to  me." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  she  said  with  an 
appealing  look.  "  He  took  me  to  his  wife. 
I  stayed  with  her  a  long  time.  She  made 
me  read  to  her  ;  sometimes  she  was  an- 
gry, sometimes  she  was  kind.  I  read  and 
read  ;  and  then  I  fell  asleep " 

"  Selfish  cur  !  "  cried  Sir  Alexis,  "  to 
put  the  nursing  of  that  terrible  wife  of  his 
upon  you." 

"  I  woke  up  to  hear  her  scolding.  Oh, 
how  red  she  was  !  how  her  eyes  blazed  ! 
She  shook  me  and   called   to  me,   and 
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cried  that  she  would  strike  me.  I  was 
not  half  awake  ;   I  was  trembling " 

"  Poor  Innocent,  you  are  trembling 
now.  My  darling,  what  does  all  this 
matter  ?     Another  time  will  do " 

"  I  had  to  drop  the  drops,"  said  In- 
nocent, sinking  her  voice  lower,  "  I  had 
never  done  it  before.  My  hand  shook, 
and  she  scolded,  and  I  could  not.  At 
last  —  oh  do  not  be  angry  —  she  seized 
it  out  of  my  hand,  and  drank  it.  Listen! 
she  drank  it  —  and  then  she  died.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means  ?  I  killed 
Frederick's  wife!  " 

"Good  God!  Innocent!" 

"I  was  afraid — I  was  afraid!  —  I 
knew  you  would  be  angry,"  she  cried. 

Sir  Alexis  withdrew  the  arm  he  had 
put  round  her.  He  was  speechless  with 
wonder  and  horror.  "  Good  God  !  "  he 
repeated  when  he  had  found  his  voice  ; 
"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  What  did  I  do  ?  "  she  asked,  vaguely, 
looking  at  him  with  wonder  and  incom- 
prehension. 

"  Yes ;  you  alarmed  the  people  of 
course  ?  You  told  them  what  had  hap- 
pened ? —  you  had  everything  done  that 
could  be  done  ?  How  strange  that  I 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  all  this  !  " 
he  said,  rising  to  his  feet. 

Innocent's  heart  sank  within  her.  She 
looked  up  at  him  with  anxious  eyes,  into 
which  the  tears  were  coming.  No  one 
had  been  angry  before.  They  had  all 
wept  over  her,  comforted  her.  But  now, 
at  last,  he  was  angry  in  whom  she  had 
placed  her  last  hope.  Sobs  began  to 
rise  in  her  throat ;  she  deserved  that  he 
should  be  angry,  she  knew  —  yet  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  pitiful  appeal 
against  his  wrath.  She  was  guilty  of  kill- 
ing Frederick's  wife  ;  but  of  all  this  that 
came  after  —  this,  which  she  ought  to 
have  done,  and  did  not  —  no  one  had  ever 
told  her.  She  made  him  no  reply  save 
by  her  look,  by  the  big  tears  that  rose 
into  her  eyes. 

He  had  risen  from  her  side  rather  in 
excitement  and  dismay  than  with  any  in- 
tention of  deserting  the  poor  child  who 
had  thus  thrown  herself  upon  him.  When 
his  eyes  returned  to  her  and  he  met  her 
piteous  look,  his  heart  melted.  He  came 
back  and  sat  down  by  h«r  again.  "  Poor 
Innocent,"  he  said,  "poor  little  bewil- 
dered child.     What  did  you  do  ? " 

"  I  came  home,"  she  said,  shivering. 
"  When  they  told  me  she  was  dead,  I 
could  not  stay  any  longer.  It  was  dark 
night  —  very  late.'  I  never  was  out  so 
late  before.     1  came  home " 


"  And  you  never  told  them  ?  you  did 
not  say  what  you  had  done  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  angry  !  "  said  poor  Inno- 
'  cent,  bursting  into  sobs  that  were  pite- 
j  ous  to  hear. 

I  He  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  did 
{ what  he  could  to  comfort  her.  Poor 
'  child  !  poor  man,  who  had  bound  himself 
unawares  to  her  foolish  fate  !  He  never 
I  doubted  her  story  for  a  moment,  nor  sup- 
posed that  she  had  told  him  anything  less 
or  more  than  the  simple  facts  ;  and  while 
he  soothed  her,  and  tried  to  subdue  her 
sobs,  his  mind  set  to  work  seriously, 
thinking  how  a  way  was  to  be  made  for 
her  out  of  this  coil  which  she  had  woven 
about  her  own  feet.  He  was  not  less 
sorry  for  her  than  the  others  had  been, 
but  his  mind  was  cooler  and  more  ready 
to  act  in  the  emergency.  To  suppose 
that  she  had  killed  Frederick's  wife,  as 
she  thought,  was  absolute  folly,  of 
course,  he  said  to  himself ;  but  her 
flight,  her  silence  as  to  what  she  had 
done,  her  hurried  return  home,  howso- 
ever effected,  would  be  terribly  against 
her.  He  set  his  whole  faculties  to  work 
to  find  a  way.  out  of  it.  "  I  am  not 
angry,"  he  said  to  her,  "  my  poor  child  ! 
how  could  I  be  angry  ?  Innocent,  Inno- 
cent, you  must  compose  yourself.  You 
must  stop  crying  and  let  me  think  whg^t 
it  is  best  to  do." 

Just  then  the  door  opened  hastily,  and 
Mrs.  Barclay  bustled  in  smihng,  and  rus- 
tling, and  gay,  with  her  ample  silken 
skirts  and  cheerful  countenance. 

"  What  is  all  this,  Alexis  .?"  she  said  ; 
"  what  do  you  want  me  for  in  such  a 
hurry  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  having 
young  ladies  here  ?  Ah,  Innocent,  my 
sweet !  I  had  it  borne  in  upon  me  that 
it  must  be  you." 

Sir  Alexis  stumbled  up  to  his  feet,  and 
Innocent  checked  her  sobs  as  by  magic, 
and  turned  wondering  to  the  new  comer. 
"  My  dear  sister,  you  have  judged  right- 
ly, "  he  said.  "  Innocent  has  come  to 
me  about  a  difficulty  she  is  in.  I  will  go 
now  to  your  aunt  and  see  about  it,  my 
darling,  and  my  sister  will  take  care  of 
you.  Lucilla,  this  is  Lady  Longueville 
that  is  to  be.  You  are  the  first  to  know 
it ;  you  will  take  care  of  my  poor  little 
darling  ?  She  is  ill  and  nervous  ;  give 
her  some  wine,  or  tea,  or  something,  and 
make  her  lie  down  and  rest." 

"  That  I  will,"  said  kind  Mrs.  Barclay, 
"I'll  take  care  of  her  —  the  little  puss! 
I  knew  this  was  coming.  I  said  it  all 
along  from  the  very  first  day  you  saw  hei*, 
Alexis  ;  and  I  hope  she'll  be  a  sweet  lit- 
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tie  Avife  to  you,  as  good  as  she's  pretty. 
I  could  not  say  more  than  that.  My  dear 
brother,  how  I  wish  you  joy  !  " 

■  And  she  kissed  him  heartily,  and 
kissed  Innocent,  and  laughed  and  cried 
in  honest  pleasure,  the  strangest  contrast 
to  the  grave  emotion,  the  piteous  self- 
abandonment  upon  which  she  came  like 
the-  very  angel  of  commonplace  life, 
good-humour  and  kindly  feeling.  She 
went  with  her  brother  to  the  door,  shak- 
ing hands  with  him  in  her  satisfaction. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  has  been 
some  quarrel  with  the  Eastwoods  ?"  she 
asked  in  an  undertone. 

"  No  quarrel ;  but  something,  I  don't 
quite  know  what.  Make  her  rest,  Lu- 
cilla,  and  don't  allow  her  to  talk.  Let  me 
find  her  well  when  I  return  —  for  then 
we  must  decide  what  to  do." 

"  Trust  me,  I'll  take  care  of  her,"  said 
the  cheerful  woman,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment Innocent  found  herself  all  alone 
with  this  stranger,  in  a  new  world,  de- 
serted by  everybody,  everything  strange 
around  her,  except  the  kind  words  which 
she  was  used  to  hear,  though  not  from 
this  voice.  Her  head  swam,  and  there 
was  a  ringing  as  of  bells  in  her  ears. 
But  amid  the  desolation  and  pain  she 
felt,  there  was  also  a  sense  of  calm  per- 
vading her  whole  soul.  This  time  she 
had  put  off  the  burden  bodily,  and  some 
one  else  had  taken  it  up.  She  had  a 
trust  in  Sir  Alexis,  which  was  produced 
perhaps  by  the  different  way  in  which  he 
had  treated  her  confession.  He  had  gone 
away  to  do  something,  to  deliver  her 
somehow.  To  bring  back  Amanda  to 
life,  perhaps,  and  make  the  dream  come 
to  an  end  ;  the  dream  of  death,  or  the 
dream  of  life,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter 
much  to  Innocent,  which  was  brought  to 
an  end.  For  what  was  she  herself  from 
her  first  chapter  till  now  but  a  dream  — 
a  very  dream  ? 

Sir  Alexis,  too,  felt  very  much  like  a 
man  in  a  dream  as  he  took  his  hat  and 
buttoned  his  coat  with  habitual  compo- 
sure, though  his  whole  being  was  shaken 
by  the  extraordinary  position  in  which 
he  found  himself,  and  the  extraordinary 
revelation  just  made  to  him.  He  walked 
along  the  suburban  road  towards  the 
Elms  with  his  mind  full  of  strange  and 
painful  deliberations.  His  pretty  Inno- 
cent, the  rare  and  strange  creature  whom 
he  had  coveted  as  the  very  crown  and 
flower  of  all  his  rarities  and  costly  pos- 
sessions, was  it  possible  that  the  first 
sign  of  his  acquisition  of  her  was  this 
plunge    into    terrible   realities   affecting 


life  and  death  ?  He  took  a  different  view 
of  the  matter  from  that  which  had  oc- 
curred to  the  Eastwoods.  He  never 
doubted  that  things  were  as  she  had 
said,  and  that  Amanda's  death  had  really 
been  caused  by  the  excessive  opiate. 
Such  things  had  happened  ere  now,  a 
painful  and  haunting  recollection,  no 
doubt,  to  those  unhappily  involved  in 
them,  but  not  coming  within  any  possible 
range  of  crime,  or  calling  for  the  penal- 
ties of  justice.  To  any  creature  in  her 
senses  the  situation,  though  most  painful, 
would  have  been  simple  enough.  Had 
Innocent  alarmed  the  house  at  once,  had 
she  called  for  instant  help,  and  informed 
the  attendants  what  had  happened,  she 
might  indeed  have  regretted  and  grieved 
all  her  life,  but  she  would  have  been  de- 
livered from  all  blame.  But  —  God  help 
the  poor  child!  —  she  had  done  every- 
thing on  the  contrary  to  draw  suspicion 
upon  her,  to  give  an  air  of  real  guilt  to 
her  wild  proceedings.  Sir  Alexis  could 
not  even  make  out  how  it  was  that  up  to 
this  time  no  notice  had  been  taken  of 
such  an  extraordinary  incident.  Had 
the  family  concluded  to  hush  it  up  ?  had 
they  managed  to  bribe  or  intimidate  the 
doctor,  to  quench  all  reports  ?  That 
seemed  almost  incredible,  too.  As  he 
went  quickly  along  he  planned  out  and 
resolved  upon  a  totally  different  style  of 
proceeding.  To  have  the  matter  inves- 
tigated at  once,  and  have  Innocent's  real 
share  in  it  fully  ascertained,  seemed  the 
only  expedient  possible.  Without  that 
what  horrors  might  hang  over  her  ;  what 
accusations  ready  to  be  brought  up  in  af- 
ter days  if  she  made  any  enemies,  or  if 
he  made  any  enemies,  which  was  more 
likely  !  Thus  he  went  on  with  a  very 
anxious  face  to  the  Elms,  where  Inno- 
cent's absence  had  just  been  discovered 
with  consternation.  ,  Nelly  had  been 
searching  for  her  through  the  garden, 
and  came  in  breathless  through  the  con- 
servatory, as  Sir  Alexis  entered  by  the 
drawing-room  door. 

"  She  is  not  in  the  garden,"  he  heard 
Nelly  say,  in  a  tone  of  fright  and  anxi- 
ety. The  ladies  were  both  pale,  and 
looked  at  each  other  with  miserable  em- 
barrassment when  he  came  in.  Here 
was  one  of  those  domestic  agonies  which 
women  have  to  suffer  so  often  —  a  terri- 
ble emergency  demanding  all  their 
thoughts,  and  an  indifferent  visitor  sud- 
denly thrust  into  it,  to  whom  they  must 
say  nothing,  betray  nothing.  Sir  Alexis 
relieved  them  however  at  once  of  their 
pain. 
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"You  are  anxious  about  Innocent?" 
he  said.  "  I  have  come  at  once  to  re- 
lieve you.  She  is  with  me  —  that  is, 
with  my  sister — she  is  quite  safe " 

"  With  you,  Sir  Alexis  ?  Where  did 
you  find  her  ?  She  must  have  gone  out 
—  for  a  walk  — "  said  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
struggling  to  show  neither  her  great  sur- 
prise, nor  her  still  greater  relief. 

"  We  are  old  friends,"  cried  Sir  Alexis, 
taking  Mrs.  Eastwood's  hand.  "  We 
have  known  a  great  deal  about  each 
other  for  years.  Do  not  let  it  vex  you 
that  I  know  this.  Innocent  has  told  me 
everything  ;  she  has  put  herself  in  my 
hands." 

"Innocent  —  has  put  herself  in  your 
hands?  —  Are  we  dreaming,  Nelly?" 
cried  Mrs.  Eastwood,  struck  by  the  ap- 
parent slight,  the  apparent  abandonment, 
and  looking  at  her  visitor  with  mingled 
offence,  mortification,  and  wonder.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  she  has  gone  to  you  — 
from  us  —  Sir  Alexis,  this  cannot  be  the 
child's  doing.  It  is  an  unpardonable  in- 
terference —  an  —  intrusion " 

"  Hear  me  first,"  he  said.  "  I  am  guilt- 
less in  the  matter.  It  is  the  child's  own 
doing.  Something  frightened  her  — 
about  Frederick  —  I  cannot  tell  you  what. 
I  had  told  her  that  I  was  at  her  service 
if  ever  she  wanted  me.     You   know  how 


though  my  children  doubt.  I  hastened 
down  to  Sterborne  as  soon  as  Innocent 
came  back  ;  I  got  there  on  Monday 
morning — I  saw  all  Mrs.  Frederick's 
family,  every  one  concerned  ;  the  doctor 
assured  me  positively  that  she  died  of 
heart  disease,  as  he  had  expected  for 
years  she  would.  Nobody  had  the 
slightest  thought  of  Innocent  as  in  any 
way  involved.  There  is  not  a  suspicion 
—  not  an  idea  —  in  any  mind  but  her 
own." 

"  Sir  Alexis  had  risen  as  she  began 
this  statement,  and  gradually  went  for- 
ward to  her,  holding  out  his  hands.  Mrs. 
Eastwood  rose,  too,  half  sobbing,  as  she 
concluded,  and  gave  him  hers. 

"Is  this  true?"  he  cried,  with  the 
water  in  his  eyes, —  the  unspeakable 
sense  of  relief  proving  to  him,  for  the 
first  time,  what  a  horrible  weight  had 
been  lying  on  his  heart. 

"  Absolutely  true  !  "  she  said,  through 
;  her  tears  —  feeling  as  she  said  it,  con- 
j  vinced  by  his  faith,  and  by  the  intensity 
of  her  own  words.  What  could  be  more 
I  sure  ?  Every  word  she  said  to  him  was 
I  fact,   as  distinct  and  clear  as  it  could  be 

expressed  —  and  yet 

Sir  Alexis'  relief  was  so  great  that  he 
rose  into  instant  exhilaration  and  happi- 
ness.    He  dismissed  the  subject  for  the 


one  says  such  words. —  She  came  to  me  \  moment,  and  unfolded  to  Innocent's 
this  morning. —  She  has  consented  to  be  ;  guardian  all  he  meant  and  wished  to  do. 
my  wife  —  "  he  went  on,  gravely,  after  a  i  No  end  could  be  served,  he. said,  by  de- 


pause  —  "  of  her  own  will 
told  me  all  her  story .- 
come  to  you  at  once." 

There  was  a  pause  —  they  looked  at 
each  other,  each  uncertain  what  was  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  —  the  next  word  to 
be  said. 

"She     has  —  consented "      Mrs. 

Eastwood  repeated  in  dismay.  "  Sir 
Alexis,  I  am  her  nearest  relation,  her 
only  guardian  ;  —  I  cannot  let  you  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  honour.  When  you  spoke 
to  her  first  there  was  no  such  cloud  upon 
her,  poor  child.  I  cannot  let  you  take 
our  burden  upon  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  object  to  the  burden,"  he 
said,  gravely  —  "with  her  I  accept  it, 
such  as  it  is.  I  do  not  ask  for  your  sanc- 
tion, because  you  gave  it  formally  —  you 
authorized  my  addresses  to  her.  The 
question  is  now  what  can  we  best  do  to 
set  this  painful  business  at  rest  —  to 
prove  that  it  was  mere  accident  — a 
chance  that  might  happen  to  any  one  —  " 

"  It  is  a  delusion  !  "  cried  Mrs.  East- 
wood. "A  mere  delusion  !  there  is  noth- 
ing in   it.     Oh,  Sir   Alexis,  believe   me, 


and  she  has  ;  lay.  He  wished  to  marry  her  as  soon  as 
Naturally,  I  have  ;  possible,  to  take  her  to  Longueville,  to 
Italy,  to  restore  the  freshness  of  her 
mind  by  new  scenes.  And  the  others, 
glad  of  the  rehef,  entered  into  this  lighter 
talk,  and  became  almost  merry  over  In- 
nocent's prospects.  Yet  Sir  Alexis  left 
the  Elms  with  as  grave  a  countenance  as 
he  had  entered  it.  When  the  conversa- 
tion returned  to  the  subject  of  poor  In- 
nocent's "delusion,"  the  further  informa- 
tion they  gave  him  brought  back  painful 
uncertainty  to  his  mind.  Was  it  simple 
delusion  after  all  —  or  was  there  some- 
thing true  at  the  bottom  —  something 
which  might  still  produce  grief  and  sor- 
row to  her,  unhappy,  and  to  all  concerned  ? 


CHAPTER    XL. 
FAMILY   OPINIONS. 

It  was  thought  best  that  Innocent 
should  be  brought  back  that  evening  to 
the  Elms,  where  Mrs.  Barclay  accom- 
panied her  full  of  smiles  and  congratula- 
tions. "  Since  he  could  not  have  the  one, 
my  dear,  he  set  his  heart  upon  having  the 
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other,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Eastwood  ; 
"  otherwise  I  am  sure  he  would  never 
have  married  at  all.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  one  of  your  girls.  A  good 
mother  makes  a  good  daughter  ;  that  has 
always  been  the   doctrine  in  our  family, 

—  and  oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  the  old 
stock  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  die  out  ! 
It  will  be  such  a  disappointment  to  the 
Huntly  Longuevilles,  they  never  could 
bear  Alexis  ;  and  L  am  sure  if  I  once  saw 
him  with  a  nice  wife  and  a  young  family, 
I  would  wish  for  nothing  more  in  this 
world " 

"We  must  not  go  so  fast,"  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood. 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  we  must  say  noth- 
ing about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Barclay,  nodding 
and  laughing  in  supreme  satisfaction.  She 
and  her  brother  remained  to  dinner,  and 
but  for  the  moroseness  of  Frederick,  who 
contemplated  the  whole  matter  with  al- 
most savage  dissatisfaction,  the  evening 
would  have  been  a  more  cheerful  one 
than  the  Eastwood  family  had  passed  for 
some  time.  Frederick,  however,  was 
half  frantic  in  his  opposition  when  the 
party  dispersed.  He  asked  his  mother 
how  she  could  permit  such  a  sacrifice,  — 
how  she  could  allow  such  a  child  to 
pledge  herself  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  grandfather  ?  "  If  you  call  that  love 
for  Innocent,  I  don't  know  what  love 
means,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  Innocent's  own  doing,"  said  his 
mother  in  self-defence  ;  "it  is  she  alone 
who  is  responsible.  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it, —  for  I  feel  as  you  do,  Fred- 
erick,—  to  some  extent." 

"  To  some  extent !  —  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  limit  the  extent,"  he  cried 
in  fiery  indignation, —  "  and  how  about 
this, —  what  do  you  call  it  ?  —  this  fancy, 

—  this  delusion  — : —  ?  She  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  family  with 
such  a  notion  in  her  mind." 

"  Frederick,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
annoyed,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Eastwood,  "  I 
was  very  much  distressed  myself. —  She 

—  told  him  everything;  —  though,  in- 
deed, if  they  are  to  be  married  it  was 
indispensable  that  he  should  know " 

Frederick  almost  foamed  at  the  mouth 
with  rage  and  vexation.  He  refused  to 
believe  that  Innocent  could  have  done 
anything  of  the  kind  of  her  own  initiative, 

—  he  insisted  that  some  one  had  sug- 
gested it,  that  she  had  been  frightened, 

—  that  the  idea  had  been  put  into  her 
mind.  After  the  improvement  and  ame- 
lioration of  his  manners,  to  which  they 
had  been  gradually  getting  accustomed, 


he  went  to  the  very  furthest  bound  of 
their  endurance.  He  would  be  no  party 
to  the  arrangement,  he  declared, —  they 
might  carry  it  out  if  they  would,  but  with- 
out him.  Frederick,  indeed,  was  stung 
to  the  quick  by  what  seemed  to  him  the 
most  manifold  and  most  complicated  in- 
vasion of  his  rights.  Innocent  had  been 
his  slave  ever  since  he  knew  her,  and 
she  was  to  be  taken  from  him, —  and  the 
secret  of  her  delusion,  or  whatever  it  was, 
was  exposed  to  a  stranger.  His  wife's 
death,  and  Innocent's  connection  with  it, 
whatever  that  might  be,  all  talked  of,  dis- 
cussed, pulled  to  pieces  by  others  !  I 
think  Frederick  had  some  ground  for 
general  irritation,  though  he  had  no  right 
to  blame  any  one  individually  ;  he  was  very 
sore  and  very  angry  at  this  revolution  of 
affairs  ;  he  had  begun  to  think  that  Inno- 
cent was  very  pretty  and  sweet,  and  that 
he  might  reward  her  for  her  devotion  to 
him  when  lo,  there  came,  first  this  story 
about  Amanda's  death, —  and  then  Inno- 
cent's sudden,  unaccountable  throwing 
of  herself  into  Longueville's  arms  !  By 
degrees  he  became  less  sore,  and  began 
to  think  that  he  understood  the  latter 
incident,  and  how  Innocent,  feeling  what 
a  great  gulf  lay  between  them  now,  now 
that  he  knew  what  had  happened,  had 
fled  to  Sir  Alexis  from  her  own  despair 
and  his.  This  made  him  less  sore,  but 
not  less  sorry.  He  had  been  conscious 
that  he  must  think  of  her  no  more  when 
he  heard  her  revelation  on  the  previous 
night, —  but  as  soon  as  further  thinking 
of  her  was  useless,  he  felt  that  the  reve- 
lation she  had  made  was  nothing, —  that 
it  was  indeed  mere  delusion,  as  his 
mother  said,  and  that  Innocent  once  re- 
moved out  of  his  reach,*  became  the  thing 
he  most  longed  for  in  the  world.  Alto- 
gether, that  night  brought  him  little  com- 
fort. He  was  impatient,  unhappy,  irrita- 
ble, nay  furious  ;  and,  naturally,  his  fury 
fixed  upon  those  who  deserved  it  least, — 
upon  his  mother  and  sister,  who  were  ab- 
solutely innocent,  and  upon  Sir  Alexis, 
who  had  been  brought  into  the  matter  by 
appeal,  without  any  action  of  his.  It 
was  some  days  after  this  before  he  could 
even  secure  a  chance  of  speaking  to  In- 
nocent alone.  They  kept  her  from  him 
watchfully,  yet  so  naturally,  that  much  as 
he  chafed,  he  could  say  nothing, —  and 
Longueville  was  there  in  the  evenings, 
filling  him  with  suppressed  rage.  At  last 
fortune  favoured  him,  and  he  found  her 
for  a  few  minutes  alone. 

"  Innocent,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  you  are 
going  to  take  a  very  foolish  step.     Who 
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has  advised  you  to  do  it  ?  You  ought 
not  to  marry  Longueville, —  a  man  whom 
you  cannot  care  for, —  a  man  so  much 
older  than  yourself." 

Innocent  shrank  from  him  into  the 
corner  of  the  sofa  where  she  was  sitting. 
She  made  no  answer, —  but  she  shrank 
unquestionably,  which  made  him  more 
angry  still. 

"  You  are  very  foolish,  —  because  you 
have  been  unhappy,  you  determine  to  be 
more  unhappy,  to  leave  no  way  of  escape 
for  yourself.  If  you  marry  that  man  you 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  him.  He  is 
older  than  your  father.  Was  there  no  one 
else  in  the  world  to  help  you,  Innocent, 
that  you  should  have  referred  to  him  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  sighed  Innocent, 
softly,  turning  upon  him  her  anxious, 
deprecating  eyes.  "  No  one  else  offered 
to  help  me.     He  is  very  kind " 

"  Oh,  kind  !  "  cried  Frederick,  "  is  any 
one  unkind  ?  When  you  say  such  a 
thing  you  accuse  us  all.  Surely  I  could 
have  helped  you  better  than  Longue- 
ville " 

"  Not  you,  Frederick,"  said  the  girl. 
She  did  not  withdraw  her  eyes  from  him, 
but  a  faint  flush  came  upon  her  face. 

"  Why  not  I  ?  You  are  thinking  of 
this  business  about  —  my  wife.  That 
was  no  reason  why  you  should  turn  from 
me.  Innocent,  be  wise  in  time,  and  give 
this  man  up." 

He  did  not  remember  that  she  too  had 
suggested  to  him  to  give  up  his  marriage, 
with  more  simplicity,  but  not  less  unrea- 
sonableness. She  shook  her  head  half- 
sadly,  half-smiling.  She  had  no  wish  to 
marry  Sir  Alexis.  The  thought,  indeed, 
filled  her  with  vague  alarm  when  it  oc- 
curred to  her.  But  he  had  taken  her 
burden  on  his  shoulders, —  he  had  prom- 
ised to  set  it  right ;  and  Innocent,  not 
asking  any  questions,  had  been  able  to 
believe  him.  Such  help  no  one  else  in 
the  world  had  offered  her.  It  seemed  the 
only  thing  she  understood  or  cared  for 
in  her  life. 

Thus  the  time  stole  away, —  the  inter- 
val between  this  rapid  settlement  of 
affairs  and  the  marriage-day,  which  was 
so  strangely  unlike  other  marriage-days. 
Innocent  had  her  trousseau  prepared  like 
other  brides,  and  the  Elms'  was  full  of 
the  excitement  of  the  preparations.  I 
am  not  even  sure,  notwithstanding  all  the 
circumstances  involved  which  tempered 
the  pleasure,  that  Mrs.  Eastwood  and 
Nelly  did  not  derive  a  certain  enjoyment 
from  choosing  her  dresses,  and  buying 
her  "things,"  and  deciding  how  this  and 
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that  was  to  be  made.  She  was  passive 
herself,  and  took  little  interest  in  what 
was  going  on, —  but  she  was  a  very  pa- 
tient lay  figure  in  their  hands,  suffering 
draperies  of  all  sorts  to  be  tried  upon  her, 
without  active  rebellion.  The  other 
ladies  had  the  satisfaction  of  artists  in 
dressing  Innocent.  She  had  never  been 
"dressed"  before, —  and  to  get  her  up  as 
Lady  Longueville  ought  to  be  got  up,  was 
a  delightful  exercise  of  skill  and  inge- 
nuity. Men,  no  doubt,  have  other  solace- 
rrients  of  a  like  character, —  but  one  re- 
quires to  be  a  woman  to  understand  the 
genuine,  simple,  and  natural  pleasure 
which  Nelly  Eastwood,  though  her  heart 
was  sore,  and  her  mind  full  of  a  thousand 
anxieties,  got  out  of  her  cousin's  trous- 
seau.  To  try  how  one  thing  after  another 
Would  look  upon  Innocent,  to  see  which 
shade,  which  fashion  would  become  her 
best, —  to  fit  her  out  in  short  for  her  new 
position,  according  to  their  own  ideal  of 
what  that  position  was,  amused  the 
mother  and  daughter  as  few  other  things 
could  have  done,  and  distracted  them 
from  their  own  cares.  If  you  despise  Mrs. 
Eastwood  and  Nelly,  for  this  my  dear 
reader,  I  do  not  agree  with  you.'  The 
marriage  itself  was  one  in  which  they  had 
no  responsibility.  They  had  not  been 
consulted  in  it, — it  was  Innocent's  own 
doing, —  and  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  peculiarity  of  Innocent's 
character,  it  was,  to  Mrs.  Eastwood  at 
least,  as  she  said, "  a  matter  of  great  thank- 
fulness," that  Innocent  had  selected  for 
herself  so  efficient  a  protector,  so  kind  a 
guardian  as  Sir  Alexis.  "  He  will  give 
her  everything  that  this  world  can  give," 
Mrs.  Eastwood  said,  addressing  an  indig- 
nation meeting  of  her  own  two  younger 
boys  which  had  been  hastily  convened  for 
the  occasion.  "  He  is  very  fond  of  her, 
and  will  consider  her  happiness  in  every- 
thing. He  is  an  old  friend  of  the  fjmily, 
and  it  need  not  trouble  us  to  know  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  all  our  circumstan- 
ces." This  last  remark  was  intended  for 
Frederick,  who  stood  sullenly  at  the  win- 
dow, turning  his  back  upon  the  others, 
with  his  figure  relieved  against  the  light. 

"Our  circumstances?"  said  Jenny. 
"  Is  there  anything  in  our  circumstances 
that  may  not  be  known  to  all  the  world  ?  " 

"That  is  all  very  well,  mother,"  cried 
Dick,  who  was  less  observant,  "  but  I 
don't  know  how  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  to  give  Innocent  to  an  old  fogie 
like  Longueville.  He  looks  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  He  has  old  ways  of  thinking, 
old  habits  ;  in  short,  he  is  an  old  fogie, 
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neither  more  nor  less, —  and  she  is 
eighteen.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  one 
reads  of  in  novels.  Such  things  don't 
happen  in  real  life " 

"My  dear  boy  —  "began  Mrs.  East- 
wood. 

"  At  least  they  oughtn't  to,"  said  Dick, 
"  and  as  for  its  being  Innocent's  own 
choice,  what  does  she  know  about  it  ? 
She  has  been  talked  over.  She  has  been 
seduced  by  all  that  trash  of  dresses  and 
finery " 

Dick  had  spent  half  the  precious  morn- 
ing helping  to  decide  between  a  blue  silk 
and  a  green  one,  and  he  was  naturally 
wrathful  (after  it  was  over)  at  that  loss  of 
his  valuable  time. 

"  Innocent  don't  care  for  that  sort  of 
thing,"  said  Jenny.  "  Has  some  one 
been  hard  upon  her?  —  has  some  one 
worried  her  ?  I  don't  know  what  my 
mother  means  about  our  circumstances. 
I  thought  Innocent  was  to  get  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  us.  She  may  have  my 
share  if  that  will  keep  her  from  mar- 
rying old  Longueville.  I  don't  see  why 
she  should  want  to  marry  anyone; — / 
don't." 

"  How  can  I  explain  it  to  you  ?  "  said 
poor  Mrs.  Eastwood,  "a  girl  is  not  Hke  a 


youn< 


If  anything  was  to  happen 


to  me,  what  would  become  of  Innocent  ? 

—  who  would  take  care  of  her  ?  You,  or 
you  ?  Dick,  who  is  going  to  India,  or 
Jenny  who  has  his  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world,  —  or  Nelly  ?  Nelly  will  have 
some  one  else  to  consult "   ^ 

"  You  put  me  out  of  the  question  alto- 
gether," said  Frederick,  "  though  surely 
I  have  a  right  to  be  considered " 

"  You  !  — oh,  Frederick  !  —  when  you 
know  how  impossible,  —  how  out  of  all 
question  that  would  be But  Inno- 
cent has  put  it  out  of  my  hands,  she  has 
chosen  Sir  Alexis  he'rself,  — and  when  I 
think  how  much  more  he  can  give  her 
than  I  ever  could,  —  what  advantages  — 
what  means  of  developing " 

"  The  fact  is,  women  are  all  merce- 
nary," said  Frederick,  "  they  cannot  help 
it.  Money  carries  the  day  with  them, 
whatever  the  drawbacks.  I  have  long 
known  it.  Innocent  is  simple  enough  in 
other  things,  —  but  in  this  she  is  like  all 
the  rest." 

And  thus  the  family  conclave  broke  up, 

—  even  Jenny,  who  was  his  mother's 
champion,  being  unable  to  see  his  way  to 
her  defence  in  this  particular.  Dick 
gave  up  the  question  with  more  light- 
heartedness,  being  unaffected  by  theories, 
but  Jenny  went   back   to  Oxford  some- 


what melancholy,  wondering  if  indeed 
"  all  women  "  were  to  be  condemned  whole- 
sale,—  or  whether  there  could  be  any 
other  meaning  in  his  mother's  allusion  to 
the  circumstances  which  could  be  trusted 
to  Sir  Alexis. 

The  effect,  however,  upon  the  world  at 
large  was  very  different.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Molyneuxes,  for  instance,  Mrs. 
Eastwood  rose  to  a  far  higher  degree  of 
estimation  than  they  had  ever  bestowed 
upon  her  before.  They  even  thought  it 
might  be  as  well  that  Ernest  should  be 
"  settled,"  now  that  things  had  taken 
this  turn.  Nelly  was  not  a  bad  match, 
all  things  considered,  and  to  be  married 
would  probably  settle  Ernest,  and  the 
connection  was  good.  Besides,  when 
the  mother  had  done  so  well  for  her 
niece,  a  poor  girl  whom  she  had  "  shame- 
fully neglected,"  what  might  she  not  as- 
pire to  for  her  daughter }  Ernest  felt 
that  now  was  the  moment  to  conclude 
his  long  probation,  as  he  cho  e  to  call  it. 
"  Don't  you  think  I  have  been  kept  hang- 
ing on  long  enough  ? "  he  said  to  Nelly 
whom  he  found  immersed  in  Innocent's 
business,  one  morning,  when,  very  unex- 
pectedly to  them  all,  he  sauntered  into 
the  drawing-room  at  the  Elms, 

"  Kept  hanging  on  ?  "  said  Nelly,  with 
a  surprise  she  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. 

"  Of  course, — you  don't  suppose  it  is 
of  my  own  will  that  I  have  waited  for  you 
like  this,  —  almost  as  long  as  Jacob,  eh, 
Nelly?  —  longer,  I  should  say,  consider- 
ing how  much  faster  things  go  now-a- 
days  -- —  " 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  ever 
tried  to  shorten  it,"  said  Nelly,  slowly, 
growing  very  red. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  subdue 
circumstances,"  said  Molyneux  ;  "we 
are  all  the  victims  of  them,  and  I  as  much 
as  other  men.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
Nelly,  that  now's  our  chance  ;  now  that 
1  Frederick  has  been  providentially  re- 
leased from  his  encumbrance,  and  that 
your  mother  has  made  this  triumphant 
stroke,  and  booked  old  Longueville  for 
Innocent " 

"  Ernest  !  I  will  not  permit  such 
!  words " 

"Well,  —  well, — don't  let  us  quarrel 
about  the  words  —  now  that  Sir  Alexis  is 
about  to  be  made  happy  with  the  hand, 
&c.  By  Jove,  you  may  say  what  you 
like,  Nelly,  but  it  is  the  cleverest  coup  I 
have  heard  of  for  a  very  long  time.  Al- 
together the  family  is  in  luck  ;  and  if  you 
play  your  cards  w.ell,  and  we  can  get  hold 


L„., 

^Rmour •" 

^H      Poor     Nelly's     endurance    had     been 
^■greatly  tried.      Her  troubles    which    she 
^Bdared  not  confide  to  her  lover  —  the  sense 
^Bthat  he  could  not  be  trusted  to  enter  into 
^Bfthe  closer  circle  of  her  family  anxieties, 
and  consequently  that  his  sympathy  with 
herself   could    never  be  complete  —  had 
long  been  gnawing  at  her  heart  and  em- 
bittering all  his  careless  words  and  irrev- 
erent   thoughts.      She    turned    red    and 
then    pale,   tremulous  and  then  rigid,  in 
the    passionate    tumult  of  feeling  which 
took  possession    of   her ;    but    she    kept 
herself  calm  with  all  her  might,  and  an- 
swered him  with  an    artificial    coldness, 
which  filled  Molyneux  half  with  ridicule, 
'lalf  with  dismay. 

How  am  I  to  play  my  cards  ? "  she 
said,  "and  what  is  it  that  you  mean  to 
isk  from  my  mother  when  she  is  in  a 
jood  humour  1 " 

Nelly!"  he  said,  half  laughing,  half 
angry,  "  what  does  this  tragedy-queen  air 
portend  1  surely  it  is  a  little  late  to  get 
LOn  stilts  with  me.  Of  course  you  know 
well  as  I  do  what  I  have  to  propose  to 
^your  mother.  We  can't  marry  without 
her  help ;  the  responsibility  lies  upon 
[her  of  keeping  you  from  being  settled 
md  done  for  —  I  and  my  people  are 
Tready  enough.  When  I  talk  of  playing 
your  cards,  I  take  it  for  granted  you  want 
our  business  to  be  decided  as  much  as  I 
do,  —  and  the  very  first  step  for  us  is  to 
know  how  much  she  means  to  do." 

"  I  look  at  it  in  a  different  way,"  said 
Nelly,    plunging    desperately    into    the 
centre  of  the  question  which   she  had  so 
long    avoided.     "  Ernest,   now  we    must 
^understand  each  other  at  last  ;   I  will  not 
lave  any  such  proposal  made  to  Mamma, 
will  not !  —  it  does  not  matter  what  you 
jay.     If  we  cannot  do  with  what  we  have 
md  your  profession,  it  is  better  to  put 
[an   end   to  it   altogether.      I    have    not 
wished  for  anything,  nor  thought  of  any- 
thing  beyond'  what    we    could    afford," 
cried  Nelly,  suddenly,  the  tears  coming  in 
spite  of  her,  —  "  but   I  will  not  take  our 
living  from  Mamma  !  " 

Molyneux  was  thunderstruck.  "  Why, 
Nelly !  "  he  said,  in  the  half-derisive, 
half-affectionate  tone  which  had  so  often 
disarmed  her,  —  "  you  innocent  little 
goose  ! "  and  he  drew  her  within  his  arm. 
But  Nelly  was  wrought  to  a  point  which 
did  not  admit  of  this  treatment.  She 
withdrew  from  his  clasp  and  stood  front- 
ing him,  tears  in  her  eyes  but  resolution 
in  her  face. 
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"We  must  understand  each  other," 
she  cried.  "  I  have  long  tried  to  say  it. 
Now  I  have  had  courage  to  speak,  and  I 
cannot  go  back.  I  will  live  as  poorly  as 
you  like  —  if  you  like;  but  I  will  not 
fight  with  my  own  mother  for  money;  I 
will  not  take  our  living  from  hers  ;  I  am 
determined.  But  I  must  not  bind  you," 
she  added,  faltering  slightly,  "  if  you 
think  otherwise.  —  If  you  think  other- 
wise —  if  there  is  no  other  alternative  — 
Ernest,  I  must  set  you  free " 

"  To  speak  to  your  mother }  "  he  said 
with  a  laugh  in  which  there  was  some  re- 
lief. "  I  should  have  done  it  without  all 
this  declamation,  Nelly." 

"No, — but  to  be  free  from  me,"  said 
Nelly,  folding  closely  together  the  hands 
which  he  tried  to  take. 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
OF   GROWING  OLD. 

In  the  hopeful  May-time,  when  the 
primroses  were  springing,  and  the  green 
leaves  coming  again,  just  this  time  thir- 
teen years,  I  wrote  an  essay  Concerning 
Growing  Old  in  this  magazine.  That 
essay  found  favour,  possibly  because  it 
deserved  it ;  possibly  because  it  did  not : 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  It 
gave  the  views  of  its  subject  which  had 
then  been  reached  :  and,  writing  it,  it 
seemed  to  its  writer  that  he  was  able  to 
look  away  backwards  towards  an  illimita- 
ble horizon,  and  in  fact  that  he  was  very 
old.  "  I  am  very  old,  I  am  forty,"  said 
Mr.  Buckle  on  his  birthday.  Doubtless 
that  remarkable  man  meant  what  he  said, 
and  spoke  without  any  degree  of  affecta- 
tion. When  that  essay  was  written,  the 
writer  wanted  a  good  deal  of  being  Half- 
Way  :  yet  Mr.  Buckle's  notion  was  quite 
honestly  entertained.  Looking  back  now, 
it  seems  different :  as  many  things  seem. 
He  was  young  then :  young  compara- 
tively. Mr.  Dickens  made  mention  of 
Tom  Pinch,  as  "a  respectable  young 
man,  aged  thirty-five."  A  fortiori  must 
he  be  young,  who  was  considerably  less. 
Yet  did  he  presume  to  treat,  not  without 
sincere  feeling,  of  a  matter  imperfectly 
understood. 

Let  the  subject  of  that  departed  May 
be  recurred  to.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  about  it,  learned  through  the  ex- 
perience of  these  thirteen  years.  Much 
has  come  and  gone,  much  has  been 
learned,  in  that  long  time.  It  see:ris  now 
as  though  no  one  could  really  feel  o.d,  ii 
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both  his  father  and  mother  were  still 
living :  hale,  active,  enjoying  society  and 
life.  Still  abides  the  old  Home  whence 
the  household  were  scattered.  You  are 
still  one  of  "the  boys:"  and  in  any 
perplexity  you  know  where  to  go  for 
counsel,  always  kind  and  sincere.  But 
when  they  go,  you  stand  in  the  front 
rank,  with  no  preceding  generation  be- 
tween you  and  the  great  change.  It 
makes  a  great  difference,  many  know. 

May  I  recall  that  time.  May  in  the 
year  of  grace  i860  ?  It  comes  back,  with- 
out recalling,  to-night,  very  vividly.  For 
to-day  there  came  an  afternoon  of  leisure, 
coming  amid  busy  days  :  and  after  two 
miles'  walk  over  a  dusty  and  shadeless 
road,  whence,  looking  back,  you  saw  dark 
towers  and  ruins  and  the  environing  sea, 
you  might  turn  into  a  little  wooded  dell, 
down  which  murmurs  a  brook  under 
green  trees  :  and  under  the  trees  there 
blazed  everywhere  such  thick  tufts  of 
great  primroses  as  may  seldom  be  seen  : 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  with  the  faint 
but  powerful  fragrance  which  recalls  ear- 
liest days.  Doubtless  it  has  been  with 
many,  that  primroses  were  the  first  re- 
membered flowers.  Among  many  Mays, 
these  leaves  and  flowers  brought  back 
vividly  that  which  has  been  named, 
wherein  that  old  essay  was  written  in 
scraps  of  time  amid  hard  work  now  trace- 
less.  It  was  packed  up,  and  sent  away 
by  post  from  Athens  to  Babylon,  like 
others  innumerable.  For  the  dog  had 
his  day,  and  a  very  cheering  day.  And, 
lest  vanity  should  obscure  the  fact,  sev- 
eral kind  friends  were  prompt  to  inform 
him  when  it  began  to  go  over.  Then,  a 
few  days  later,  through  the  summer  night 
with  its  brief  darkness,  he  journeyed  in 
the  flying  train  to  the  great  city:  met 
once  more  (it  was  the  last  time)  the  dear 
old  face  of  the  friend  who  was  then  in 
charge  of  Eraser j  and  corrected  his 
proof,  not  in  the  green  hght  of  leaves  in 
the  distant  country,  but  in  the  hearing  of 
the  unceasing  roar  of  the  Strand  ;  look- 
ing down  with  awe  on  that  awful  tide 
of  life  :  thinking  how  can  an  ignorant 
dweller  amid  trees  and  hedges,  sheep  and 
oxen,  where  only  small  events  ever  occur, 
have  anything  to  say  worth  being  heard 
by  wise  and  poHshed  men  and  women 
strung  and  refined  by  the  ceaseless 
brightening  and  sharpening  of  London  ? 
Then,  in  days  just  like  these  now  present, 
under  John  Parker's  roof,  the  writer 
beheld  for  the  first  time  many  eminent 
and  famous  men,  long  known,  and  long 
bcxoved  (some   of   them)  through  books 
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which  had  cheered  and  stimulated  and 
informed.  How  clever  they  were  :  how 
much  they  knew  :  how  pleasant  and  kind 
a  set  it  was  which  had  those  head-quar- 
ters !  It  was  all  fresh  and  wonderful. 
And  happily  for  himself,  the  writer  lives 
so  far  out  of  the  busy  world,  and  goes  to 
it  so  seldom,  that  in  great  measure  it 
remains  as  fresh  and  wonderful  yet. 

By  Growing  Old  I  now  understand 
reaching  a  point  midway  between  forty 
and  fifty ;  not  without  a  tendency  to  get 
nearer  the  latter  age,  once  hardly  imagin- 
able as  a  personal  reality.  And  when 
one  has  in  this  grave  sense  grown  old,  is 
there  any  fact  which  is  more  pressed  upon 
one  than  this  ;  that  there  is  such  a  long 
look-back  now  ?  The  prospect  stretches 
far.  Memory  is  still  keen  and  retentive  : 
the  distant  prospect  has  not  faded  into 
mistiness  :  and  as  you  go  on,  and  now 
and  then  turn  to  look  back,  there  is  just 
so  much  added  to  the  view.  Once,  it 
was  wonderful  to  hear  a  man  talk  of  what 
he  had  done  twenty  years  ago ;  still 
more,  of  what  had  happened  thirty  years 
ago :  it  seemed  a  vast  stretch  of  time, 
possible  indeed  in  the  experience  of 
others,  but  inconceivable  in  one's  own. 
For  every  human  being  is  like  Sidney's 
shepherd-boy  in  this,  that  he  fails  to  take 
in  that  he  will  ever  grow  old.  It  seems 
yesterday  since  the  writer,  reading  for  the 
Bar  (how  much  English  law  lost  in  him  !) 
diligently  frequented  Westminster  Hall 
and  the  Guildhall :  and  seeing  vigorous 
barristers  roaring  away  to  common  juries, 
or  going  on  with  a  cross-examination  in 
which  every  question  began  with  the 
sharp  and  minacious  Now  Sir  j  listened 
with  wonder  to  the  assurance  that  the 
vigorous  barrister  had  worn  a  wig  and 
gown  for  five-and-twenty  years,  or  five- 
and-thirty.  Surely  he  ought  to  be  dead 
long  ago.  That  was  the  reflection  then. 
It  is  different  now.  It  has  been  discov- 
ered that  time  passes  away,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  years  or  more  ;  but  that  it  is 
really  a  very  short  while  ;  and  it  leaves 
the  human  being  not  so  much  changed  : 
still  with  the  old  likings,  hopes,  and 
wishes;  still  with  the  old  weaknesses 
and  faults  ;  still  the  same  man.  Further- 
more, as  years  accumulate  behind  one, 
so  does  work.  You  have  done  such  a 
deal.  It  mounts  up  into  something  aw- 
ful to  think  of.  And  this,  though  very 
much  of  the  work  done  leaves  no  perma- 
nent trace,  but  just  suflices  to  do  what  is 
required  by  the  day  :  and  to  keep  the 
machinery  going.  You  have  written  four- 
teen   letters    this    morning ;    you    have 
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visited  eighteen  sick  folk  this  afternoon. 
It  had  all  to  be  done.     Had  you  not  done 
it,  you  would  have  been  miserable  in  the 
sense   of  duty  neglected.     But   there  is 
nothing  to  show  for  it.     It  is  not  like  the 
abiding  pages  of  inestimable  theology,  or 
mild  morality,  which,  being  written,  you 
lay  up  in  a  box  :  the  abiding  memorial  of 
past  labour.     It  frightened  one,  in  the  old 
days,  to  hear  men  in  advanced  life  speak 
of  the  work  they  had  done.     I  remember 
the   sense   of  awe  with  which  I  heard  a 
clergyman  of  about  sixty  years,  mention 
(with  no  air  of  recording  an  exploit)  that 
he  had  at  one  period  of  his  life  written  a 
hundred  and  fifty  lectures  on  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.     I  gazed  upon  him  with  the  feel- 
ing, Afid  are  yoji  there  living  to  tell  it? 
Knowing  the  work  impHed  in  writing  even 
one  sermon  it  seemed  to  the  youthful  mind 
as   though  those  hundred  and  fifty  were 
Iwork  enough  for   a  lifetime  :  instead  of 
[being  a  mere  thing  done  by  the  bye  at 
fone   period   of  a   man's   life.     I  thbught 
ithen,  ignorantly,  that  when  I  had  written 
|so  many,  I  should  stop  finally.     It  is  not 
[SO.     Just   live   on,  young   preacher,  and 
Iquietly  do  your  duty  year  after  year  ;  and 
[without  any  terrible  pressure  upon  the 
!  energies  of  anyone  week,  years  will  make 
iVour  sermons  count  up  to  several  times  a 
[hundred  and  fifty.     You  will  have   done 
'hundreds  of   times  what   you  thought  it 
[wonderful  to  have  achieved  once  or  twice. 
You   learn   that   human   beings    are    not 
"speedily  killed  even  by  very  hard  work. 
And   as   the    preacher    may  look   quite 
young  who  has  written   a  hundred  and 
^fifty  lectures  on   Luke,  so  one  finds  here 
I  and  there  an  airy  young  woman  who  is 
the  mother  of  eight  children.     These  are 
the  things  one  comes  to  remark,  as  we 
grow  old.     But  there  are  things   on  the 
other  side  of  the  account  too.     If  there 
be  those  who  look  young  and  fresh  after 
going  through  many  years  and  much  toil, 
there   are   others   who    look  very  faded 
with  less  to  explain  the  look  than  ought 
to  be.     Just   a  year   since,  at  a  certain 
large  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  persons, 
I    beheld  many  old  fellow-students,  not 
seen  for   several  years.     One  could  not 
but  think  of  the  chorus  of  the  Northum- 
brian pitman's  song  to  the  old  oak  tree  : 

Sair  failed  hinny,  sair  failed  now: 
Sair  failed  hinny,  since  I  kenned  thou. 

Which  refrain,  it  may  be  added,  is  good 
Lowland  Scotch,  in  all  save  the  use  of 


thou  for  the    objective. 


•  working  Scotchman  has  said  in  my  hear 
ing  that  he  was  sair  failed. 


Many  an   old 
1  in  1 
And  besides 


the  failing  or  fading  of  one's  old  friends 
who  ■  remain,  there  are  so  many  dead : 
one  or  two  whose  going  makes  a  change 
on  almost  everything.  It  was  a  blow, 
when  a  friend  of  college  days  became  a 
grandfather.  What  an  idea  of  effeteness 
and  stupidity  long  ago  gathered  round 
the  name  :  what  pictures  of  old  doited 
bodies  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave !  What  a  young  fellow  a  grand- 
father is  now !  No  doubt  he  married 
early ;  and  his  daughter  did  the  like : 
and  in  such  a  case  the  venerable  crown 
may  encircle  the  brow  that  is  not  so  much 
beyond  forty.  It  was  a  blow,  too,  when 
the  other  day  a  contemporary  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  made  a  Judge.  I  do  not 
mean  any  of  the  lesser  tribunals  whose 
occupants  occasionally  arrogate  the  ven- 
erable title :  I  mean  a  bond  fide  Judge  of 
one  of  the  supreme  Courts  of  the  land. 
It  was  a  comfort,  indeed,  to  reflect  that 
he  is  esteemed  as  having  become  a  Judge 
very  early. 

The  reader  doubtless  knows  that  bal- 
lad, written  by  good  old  Dr.  Robert 
Chambers,  which  begins  : 

O,  Randal  was  a  bonny  lad  when  he  gaed 
awa' : 

and  which  goes  on  to  tell  how  changed 
Randal  was  when  he  came  back,  and  how 
changed  he  found  everything  he  had  left. 
Young  folk  smile  at  that  ballad  ;  aging 
people  sigh.  For  the  most  touching 
change  of  all  is  not  the  supreme  change 
which  is  made  by  death.  It  is  the  change 
which  passes  on  people  while  they  are 
still  in  this  life,  going  on.  It  is  just  com- 
monplaces which  touch  us  most :  unless 
we  be  exceptional  persons,  not  easily 
touched  at  all.  For  a  common-place 
means  something  that  multitudes  of  hu- 
man beings  have  felt ;  and  a  great  many 
have  said.  You  cannot  see,  in  the  care- 
worn face  of  advancing  years,  the  rosy 
face  of  the  little  child.  And  far  greater 
than  any  change  on  outward  aspect,  is 
the  change  which  time  works  upon  the 
soul  within,  its  hopes,  views,  character. 
There  are  moods  in  which  one  would 
wish  just  to  stand  still :  would  wish  that 
nobody  would  ever  grow  older ;  that 
nobody  would  ever  die.  We  had  pleas- 
ant, kindly,  cheerful  ways  of  looking  at 
things  and  people,  and  thinking  of  them : 
we  had  them  once,  and  perhaps  for  a 
good  while.  If  we  could  have  kept  them  ! 
But  we  could  not  keep  them :  we  grew 
out  of  them :  they  went :  and  we  have 
come  to  a  stand-point  whence  the  view  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  kindly  nor  cheerful. 
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We  do  not  think  so  well  of  our  race  as 
we  once  did  :  and  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  think  better  of  them  merely  by 
seeing  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  if 
we  could  do  so.  We  can,  in  some  things, 
no  more  make  sure  of  keeping  our  con- 
victions and  sentiments  than  our  friends 
and  surroundings.  We  must  drift,  drift 
away. 

Though  we  who  are  growing  old  are 
changed  in  outward  aspect ;  and  doubt- 
less much  more  changed  than  it  seems  to 
ourselves,  who  have  witnessed  the  slow 
coming  on  of  that  gradual  change  ;  yet 
the  outward  change  which  is  most  im- 
pressive and  even  startling,  is  that  which 
a  few  years  have  made  on  those  much 
our  juniors.  It  is  nearly  eight  years 
since  I  became  incumbent  of  a  certain 
far-famed  parish,  to  which  many  more  of 
the  intellectually-big  folk  of  the  earth 
from  time  to  time  come  than  happens  in 
the  case  of  most  parishes  so  small  in 
population.  One  part  of  my  duty  here  is 
to  endeavour  to  know  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  these  few  thousands.  And 
this  is  done  by  Scotch  clergymen  through 
the  tedious,  wearing-out,  yet  most  need- 
ful and  profitable  means  of  visitation 
from  house  to  house,  year  by  year. 
This  spring  I  have  been  startled,  every- 
where, by  finding  those  whom  I  knew 
eight  years  since  as  little  girls,  now  de- 
veloped into  grown-up  young  women. 
The  difference  between  ten  and  eighteen 
is  vast.  No  other  years  will  make  such 
a  difference,  till  the  pilgrimage  draws  near 
its  close.  And  girls  turn  into  young  wo- 
men at  an  age  at  which  you  do  not  call  a 
boy  a  young  man.  Years  since,  a  good 
old  clergyman,  who  upon  this  day  will  be 
laid  in  his  grave,  told  me  that  the  first 
child  he  christened  was  a  middle-aged 
guardsman,  a  county  member,  who  fell 
bravely  in  the  Crimea.  It  seemed 
strange.  But  now  I  meet  here  and  there 
young  women  and  big  lads  for  whom  I 
did  the  like :  some  of  the  latter  order 
much  more  knowing  than  me.  There  is 
a  peculiar  interest  one  feels  in  such  : 
but  after  talking  with  them  one  goes 
away  in  silence,  shaking  a  meditative 
head.  Stranger  still  it  seems  when  one's 
own  children  begin  to  grow  out  of  the 
little  children  into  great  lads  and  girls. 
Of  course,  where  life  is,  there  must  be 
growth.  Every  one  knows  that  where 
life  is  once  started,  is  once  there,  it  is 
not  a  thing  to  stand  still,  and  keep  on  in 
the  same  way  :  it  must  grow,  and  growth 
means  change.  The  merry  httle  boy 
must  turn  into  the  strong,  anxious  man. 


The  little  boy  is  dead  and  gone,  as  much 
as  he  can  ever  be.  And  though  the  change 
(I  suppose)  is  in  the  main  for  the  better, 
yet  something,  too,  is  lost :  something 
that  was  beautiful  in  its  season  :  some- 
thing that  was  very  dear. 

For  the  physical  decadence  that  ad- 
vancing years  bring,  one  does  not  care 
much.  Personal  self-conceit,  if  you  ever 
had  much,  is  dead  long  ago.  The  inter- 
esting question  now  is,  What  shall  be 
thought  of  your  children :  not  at  all 
what  of  yourself.  Of  course,  gray  hairs 
come :  and  one  remembers  these  are 
premonitions,  Hke  the  fading  leaves  of  a 
tree.  It  is  going  downhill.  Still,  one 
can  walk  as  fast  and  far  as  ever,  and 
go  through  even  harder  work  ;  like  the 
seasoned  horses  one  occasionally  sees  ad- 
vertised for  sale.  Possibly  your  convic- 
tion that  you  are  as  hale  and  strong  as 
fifteen  years  since,  excites  the  smile  of 
young  folk.  So  you  keep  it  to  yourself. 
You  remark,  as  the  main  material  char- 
acteristic of  this  season,  a  tendency  to 
grow  broader.  I  remember  how,  long 
ago,  sitting  behind  my  good  old  black 
horse,  I  marked  how  year  by  year  the 
once  slender  back  grew  broader.  The 
lower  nature  runs  its  course  faster  than 
we  do  :  but  its  course  is  a  parable  of  our 
own.  Young  people  appear  very  slight 
creatures  now:  surely  slendeier  than 
they  used  to  be.  And  the  broadening 
race  remark  with  jealousy  any  contempo- 
rary who  retains  unduly  long  the  slight- 
ness  of  early  days.  Instead  of  regard- 
ing such  a  one  as  a  slender  youth,  they 
tend  to  call  him  a  living  skeleton. 

One  by  one,  the  old  familiar  faces  are 
leaving  us.  The  professors  under  whom 
you  studied  are  most  of  them  gone.  It 
rejoiced  the  writer  lately  to  see  one  of 
his  professors  still  wearing  a  quite  youth- 
ful appearance.  But  he  was  appointed 
very  young  :  the  writer  was  of  his  earli- 
est crop  of  students :  and  the  profes- 
sor's complexion  is  fair.  Yet  he  is  a 
great  man :  none  more  eminent  in  his 
own  walk.  Only  a  few  weeks  since 
another  of  my  professors  died  :  one  who 
was  much  more  than  sixty  when  I  was 
under  him,  many  a  year  ago.  But  he 
lived  to  a  very  great  age  :  and  was  a  link 
between  the  present  and  a  distant  past. 
And  he  saw  one  of  the  lads  whom  he 
taught  serve  for  a  good  many  years  as 
Bishop  of  London,  and  then  become 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  curious 
experience  in  these  later  days  is  to  read 
biographies  of  men  you  knew,  a  large 
part  of  which  consists  of  the  record  of 
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events  which  are  within  (what  seems) 
your  quite  recent  memory.  But  then  one 
thinks  that  the  latter  years  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  men  who  die  in  harness  are 
apt  to  be  recorded  at  a  length  which  is 
out  of  accurate  perspective.  Another 
start  will  be  when  some  one  with  whom 
you  deal  assures  you  that  he  regards 
your  wishes  with  special  favour,  because 
you  are  an  old  customer.  It  jarred  the 
writer  to  be  told  this  by  the  skilful  pro- 
vider who  furnishes  his  pulpit  robes. 
But  then  it  was  borne  in,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  first  set  of  these  had  been  made 
twenty  years  before.  And  what  could 
be  said  ? 

What  have  we  learned  ;  what  grown 
into  :  growing  old  ? 

I  fear,  my  reader,  you  have  grown 
more  worldly  of  spirit.  To  be  explicit, 
you  care  more  about  money.  For  you 
have  learned  by  experience  (your  own 
and  others)  what  it  can  do :  what  the 
want  of  it  can  do.  The  tragedy  of  mod- 
ern life  is  the  misery  that  comes  through 
not  being  able  to  pay  your  bills.  It 
abates  all  talent :  clips  the  wings  of  ge- 
nius :  destroys  self-respect  :  wears  away 
the  sharp  discernment  of  what  is  honest 
and  what  is  dishonest.  Sorry  are  the 
shifts,  mean  the  tricks,  many  the  lies,  of 
certain  among  needy  folk.  And  the  need- 
iest are  those  who  have  considerable  in- 
comes :  but,  like  idiots,  live  as  though 
they  had  a  great  deal  larger. 

Human  beings,  from  high  and  pure  mo- 
tives, have  made  worldly  sacrifices  in 
youth  which  they  regretted  in  cool  after 
age.  When  a  child,  I  used  to  read  with 
delight  a  little  volume  called  Anna  Ross, 
the  Orphan  of  Waterloo.  The  story  is 
that  little  Anna  being  left  an  orphan, 
lived  some  months  with  one  uncle,  and 
next  some  months  with  another ;  and 
was  then  called  to  say  with  whom  she 
would  live  permanently.  This  was  to  be 
said  with  dramatic  effect,  in  a  large 
family  gathering.  One  uncle  was  a 
wealthy  landed  squire  :  the  other  a  poor 
Scotch  country  clergyman.  The  rich 
family  was  (of  course)  irreligious :  the 
poor  family  pious.  But  the  girl,  though 
offered  all  worldly  advantage  on  one 
hand,  and  assured  she  should  have  none 
on  the  other,  made  choice  of  poverty 
with  piety.  Each  uncle  made  a  little 
speech ',  then  Anna  followed :  ending 
with  the  climax,  "  Uncle  Murray,  I 
choose  to  remain  with  you."  So  saying, 
she  cast  herself  into  Uncle  Murray's 
arms.     I  sympathized  deeply  with  Anna, 


in  earlier  days.  I  am  far  from  saying  but 
what,  if  the  facts  were  as  stated,  every- 
thing evil  and  miserable  in  the  rich  fam- 
ily, everything  good  and  happy  in  the 
poor,  I  should  sympathize  with  her.  yet. 
But  I  have  come  to  greatly  doubt  if  the 
facts  could  have  been  so.  And  I  have 
come  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  devotion 
and  piety  and  amiability  are  allotted  im- 
partially to  rich  and  poor.  You  are  not 
a  whit  surer  of  being  good,  because  you 
are  ill  off  ;  not  a  whit  in  greater  danger 
of  being  bad  because  well  off.  Even  as 
a  boy,  I  wondered  if  that  enthusiastic 
girl  would  be  able  to  maintain  her  enthu- 
siastic choice  through  a  long  life.  Would 
the  day  come  when  she  would  feel  she 
had  made  a  mistake  ?  I  should  be  de- 
hghted  to  think  it  never  did  :  but  I  fear, 
I  fear.  She  had  grown  fond  (it  can  be 
gathered)  of  a  cousin  Murray,  who  was 
going  into  the  Scotch  Church.  Of  course, 
he  had  nothing  beyond  his  living,  when 
he  got  a  living.  And  there  are  many  liv- 
ings under  two  hundred  a  year.  I  read 
to-day  in  the  Scotsman  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  Augmenti7tg  the 
Sjiialler  Livings,  a  very  clever  and  judi- 
cious friend  (himself  the  holder  of  a  good 
living)  stated  that  "  there  was  nothing  in 
the  market  so  cheap  as  clergymen.  There 
was  not  a  servant  in  a  comfortable  gentle- 
man's house  who  did  not  live  more  com- 
fortably than  the  four  hundred  clergy" 
(out  of  thirteen  hundred)  "  who  had  un- 
der two  hundred  a  year."  Not  long  since, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  something  to  the 
same  effect.  The  important  point  is  that 
(no  matter  by  whom  said)  the  thing  is 
true.  Now,  go  back  to  Anna  Ross.  It 
would  be  all  very  well,  perhaps,  at  first. 
But  children  would  multiply  according  to 
the  mysterious  law  that  they  multiply  most 
where  there  is  least  to  give  them.  The 
carpets  would  wear  out,  but  not  be  re- 
placed :  the  bright  student  of  other  days 
would  not  be  able  to  buy  books,  and 
would  rust  intellectually  :  his  cares  and 
toils  would  tell  upon  his  nerves  and  di- 
gestion, and  the  sweet  amiability  of  for- 
mer years  would  turn  to  moroseness, 
snappishness,  suspiciousness,  despond- 
ency :  finally,  the  poor  fellow  might  die 
early,  leaving  his  wife  with  the  children 
and  forty-eight  pounds  a  year.  AH  hon- 
our and  esteem  to  the  brave  women,  — 
there  never  were  truer  heroines,  God 
help  them  !  —  who  (so  placed)  have  strug- 
gled on  through  sordid  straits  and  never- 
ceasing  corroding  anxiety,  and  clothed 
and  fed  and  educated  their  children  and 
fitted  them  to  reach  (as  many  af  them 
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have  reached)  high  and  honourable  plac- 
es in  life,  still  carrying  the  kindly  broth- 
erhood of  the  Manse  with  them  to  the 
end.  But  is  it  fair  to  run  the  risk  of 
thos-e  awful  material  (ay,  and  moral) 
perils,  if  it  can  be  honestly  escaped  ? 
Could  not  the  son,  the  Chief  Justice  or 
Chancellor,  be  just  as  good  a  Christian 
as  the  father  or  mother  who  (by  God's 
grace)  kept  faith  and  hope  through  those 
toiling  anxious  years  of  sorry  shifts  and 
calculations  ?  And  Anna  would  not  have 
been  human  if,  when  her  poor  boy  need- 
ed a  new  jacket  and  new  school-books, 
and  she  could  not  pay  for  them,  or  when 
the  doctor  ordered  wine  for  the  consump- 
tive daughter  and  the  poor  dying  girl  had 
to  do  without  it,  she  did  not  wonder 
whether  the  temptations  of  poverty  are 
not  to  the  full  as  great  as  those  of  wealth  ; 
and  think  she  might  have  been  as  good 
and  far  happier  had  she  chosen  to  go 
with  kind  and  wealthy  uncle  Ross. 

Possibly  the  reader  may  have  known 
cases,  one  or  two,  not  unHke  that  of  the 
famous  girl.:  cases  in  which  considera- 
ble worldly  prospects  were  foregone,  in 
youth,  for  what  was  esteemed  as  con- 
science sake  :  or  through  the  desire  to 
devote  one's  life  to  a  sacred  calling.  I 
was  myself  acquainted  with  one  to  whom 
a  career  was  open  which  might  have  led 
to  eminent  place,  but  who  resolutely 
turned  away  from  that  to  enter  the 
Church,  led'by  purely  rehgious  consider- 
ations. He  was  surprised  above  measure 
when  many  friends,  of  distinguished  pi- 
ety, pressed  vehemently  upon  him  how 
absurd  a  choice  he  was  making :  electing 
poverty  and  light  esteem  when  wealth 
and  position  were  attainable.  In  that 
time  of  fervid  feeling,  this  Hfe  appeared 
so  little,  and  that  beyond  so  big,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  it  did  not  at  all  matter 
whether  in  the  brief  passage  through 
mortality  one  were  rich  or  poor.  It  ap- 
peared a  low  and  worldly  mode  of  view- 
ing things  which  was  pressed  upon  him 
by  the  older  and  calmer  but  just  as  de- 
vout folk.  No  life,  it  seemed,  could  be 
so  sacred  as  one  spent  in  the  sacred  of- 
fice. That  youth  had  his  way :  and 
worked  hard  in  the  Church,  and  with 
cheering  success,  for  many  years.  Though 
he  loved  his  profession  always,  and 
though  such  faculties  as  he  possessed 
were  specially  fitted  to  his  calHng,  yet, 
sometimes,  as  years  went  over,  he  look- 
ed back  upon  that  early  decision,  not 
without  a  sigh.  When  one  old  fellow- 
student  became  a  Chief  Justice,  and  one 
a  cabinet  minister,  he  recalled  how  once 


he  had  beaten  them  both.  Of  course,  he 
might  have  been  a  briefless  man,  sitting 
sadly  on  the  back  benches  ;  but  then  the 
great  prizes  were  there,  and  he  might 
have  tried  what  he  could  do.  Life,  too, 
turned  out  not  to  be  so  short :  and  not  a 
mere  passage  to  another,  to  be  got 
through  as  fast  as  might  be.  Life  was  a 
long  thing ;  with  great  power  to  wear 
down  strong  resolutions  and  cool  warm 
feelings.  And  it  was  not  a  passage  to  be 
hurried  through,  but  a  thing  to  be  dili-, 
gently  made  the  best  of ;  with  its  work 
and  perplexity  and  care,  demanding 
strength,  wisdom,  and  courage.  Above 
all,  that  man  found  that  with  many  who 
enter  it,  the  Church  is  just  as  much  a 
secular  business  as  the  selling  of  bread 
or  railway  shares.  He  had  looked  for 
a  noble  elevation  above  this  world :  a 
pure  and  sublime  devotion  :  but  he  dis- 
covered there  was  just  as  little  real  reli- 
gion there  as  anywhere  else.  He  found 
that  in  a  profession  where  there  seemed 
no  room  for  worldly  ambition,  there  was 
just  as  much  as  in  a  profession  with  the 
great  prizes  of  rank  and  renown  :  the  dif- 
terence  being  that  the  competitors  were 
(for  the  most  part)  inferior  men,  intellec- 
tually and  socially,  to  whom  the  little  re- 
wards attainable  were  as  great  prizes  as 
really  great  prizes  are  to  their  betters. 
He  found,  with  sorrow,  that  along  with  a 
lower  standard,  social  and  intellectual, 
there  comes  a  lower  morality  as  well :  a 
lack  of  magnanimity,  nobleness,  self-for- 
getfulness.  And  he  was  known  to  say 
that  he  would  have  thought  far  more 
highly  of  his  order  if  he  had  not  known  so 
much  of  it :  and  that,  though  not  regret- 
ting that  choice  of  early  years,  he  would 
not  make  it  if  it  were  to  make  again. 

You  come  to  think  that  so  much  of  the 
way  is  over,  that  it  matters  less  how 
things  go.  You  have  not  grown  so  care- 
less as  you  possibly  may  when  much 
nearer  the  end  :  but  you  have  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  feeling  that  will  come 
then.  You  remember  how  Wordsworth, 
when  a  very  old  man,  had  an  important 
tooth  knocked  out  by  an  accident  ;  but 
merely  remarked  that  this  would  have 
been  a  much  more  serious  loss  had  it 
come  forty  years  before.  You  are  not  anx- 
ious, now,  about  making  a  good  appear- 
ance on  any  important  occasion.  That 
is  outgrown.  No  one,  beyond  those  very 
near,  will  care  whether  you  do  or  not. 
You  desire  quietly  and  faithfully  to  do 
your  duty,  and  have  no  expectation  of 
extended   fame.     It    may  be  confessed, 
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that  it  is  very  pleasant  if  before  you  begin 
to  fall  off  much  in  body  and  mind,  you 
have  reached  such  a  place  in  your  world- 
ly calling  as  makes  sure  that  no  one  can 
dream  that  when  vacancies  occur,  you 
are  looking  for  further  preferment.  To 
get  to  the  end  of  your  tether,  though  its 
length  be  modest,  is  well.  It  cuts  off  all 
temptation  to  incur  the  risk  of  occasional 
seasons  of  feverish  anxiety,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  defeat  and  mortification.  One 
thinks  of  the  counsel  given  to  an  Angli- 
can clergyman  who  had  reached  a  con- 
siderable elevation  but  was  destined  to 
a  much  higher,  by  a  venerable  dignitary 
approaching  the  confines  of  this  life  : 
"  Always  have  an  eye  to  preferment." 
No  more  disquieting  counsel  could  be 
given  to  man.  It  must  cause,  to  the 
average  mind,  a  certain  fever,  to  know 
that  it  is  likely  one  may  be  appointed  to 
.the  highest  place.  It  is  better,  far  bet- 
ter, that  the  temptation  and  the  fever  will 
never  come  one's  way.  Dr.  Barry  tells 
that  after  his  father  had  sent  in  his  de- 
sign for  the  Hou-^es  of  Parliament,  he 
remained  quite  cool  and  peaceful  "  till 
rumours  began  to  ooze  out  that  No.  64 
was  among  the  first,  and  not  unlikely  to 
be  the  chosen  design.  Then  followed  a 
short  time  of  vehement  excitement,  till 
the  award  was  published,  and  the  first 
premium  assigned  to  Mr.  Barry."  A  wise 
man,  knowing  how  vehement  might  be 
the  excitement  of  ambition,  may  well 
turn  into  a  path  which  affords  no  room 
for  it.  Let  us  keep  out  of  the  strife  and 
the  race,  and  "study  to.be  quiet."  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  fret  one's-self  into  a 
nervous  fever. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  about  the 
estimate  of  human  nature  (including  your 
own)  into  which  you  grow.  You  bear 
patiently  with  almost  anything  ;  you  are 
charitable  towards  your  fellow-creatures  ; 
but  you  do  not  think  highly  of  them.  It 
does  not  do  to  look  too  closely  and 
nearly  into  poor  humanity.  It  is  because 
you  know  yourself  much  better  than  you 
know  any  one  else,  that  you  are  well 
aware  that  you  are  yourself  the  greatest 
fool  you  have  ever  known.  You  are 
aware  of  the  peculiar  estimate  of  needy 
people  that  is  gained  by  a  poor-law  in- 
spector. It  will  clash  sadly  with  the 
warm  confidence  wherewith  you  believe 
needy  people's  stories  in  your  unsophis- 
ticated days.  There  are  many  who  are 
always  ready  to  tell  a  falsehood  to  cloak 
a  misdeed,  or  to  obtain  some  small  ad- 
vantage. It  v/as  a  miserable  view  of 
human  nature  that  the  eccentric  wealthy 


man  reached,  who  devoted  his  days  to 
riding  in  London  omnibuses,  and  eagerly 
volunteering  to  hand  change  from  the 
conductor  to  the  passenger.  He  had 
with  him  great  store  of  pence,  and  always 
added  a  penny  or  two  to  the  change. 
The  passenger  received  it :  saw  that  he 
had  got  too  much  ;  and  (sad  to  say)  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  eagerly  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  A  fair  per  centage  of  honest 
men  and  women  handed  back  the  over 
payment.  But  the  wealthy  cynic  held  by 
the  conclusion,  that  a  very  small  tempta- 
tion would  make  many  human  beings 
thieves.  Let  us  not  be  cynical ;  but  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  facts.  A  spe- 
cially kind  and  generous  man  lately  en- 
countered a  signal  instance  of  ingrati- 
tude from  one  whom  he  had  served  very 
kindly  and  materially.  His  only  remark  (ut- 
tered in  my  hearing),  was  Just  the  usual 
thing.  Even  Arnold,  with  all  his  noble- 
ness and  trustfulness  of  nature,  now  and 
then  wrote  in  his  diary  awful  passages 
about  the  depravity  of  even  school-boy 
humanity.  And  I  fear  that  many  experi- 
enced folk,  always  smooth  and  courteous, 
have  come  to  act  on  the  principle  of 
treating  every  friend  as  remembering  that 
some  day  he  may  be  an  enemy,  and  every 
enemy  as  remembering  that  some  day  it 
may  be  expedient  to  receive  him  as  a 
friend.  I  have  heard  a  fellow-mortal 
complain  that  owing  to  his  having  diso- 
bliged one  who  may  be  called  Y,  Y  had 
cut  him.  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the 
fellow-mortal  that  he  should  not  com- 
plain. It  was  well  to  know  that  hence- 
forth Y  was  an  enemy,  and  to  calculate 
accordingly.  Whereas,  had  Y  been  more 
a  man  of  the  world,  he  would  have  treat- 
ed my  fellow-mortal  with  unabated 
suavity,  till  the  day  came  when  (still  with 
the  suave  countenance)  he  could  return 
the  blow  he  had  received,  with  crushing 
effect.  Always  be  most  afraid  of  the 
man  to  whom  you  know  you  have  be- 
haved badly,  but  who  ever  receives  you 
with  unruffled  courtesy.  He  may  be  a 
thoroughly  high-principled  man  who 
bears  no  malice,  and  who  is  resolved  to 
overcome  evil  with  good.  But  he  may 
be  a  man  who  keeps  his  rod  in  pickle 
against  the  day  when  he  can  give  you  a 
signally  vicious  cut  with  it  ;  when  he  can 
prevent  your  getting  something  on  which 
you  had  set  your  heart,  or  say  a  bad 
word  of  you  which  may  blight  the  toils 
and  hopes  of  years. 

One  thing  to  which  experience  recon- 
ciles you,  or  (to  speak  more  accurately) 
which  experience  teaches  you  to  expect 
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with  certainty,  is  Unpunctuality  in  com- 
pleting all  work.  From  the  sending 
home  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  great  book  or  the  making  ready 
of  a  great  Exhibition,  it  is  still  the  same. 
It  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  our 
being  here,  that  everything  shall  not  be 
ready  till  later  than  it  was  promised :, 
also,  that  everything  shall  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  were  assured  it 
would.  The  sanguine  soul  miscalculates 
what  its  powers  can  do  in  a  given  time. 
The  obliging  soul  pleases  a  customer  by 
assurances  which  will  never  be  realized. 
No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  :  rare  and 
noble  exceptions.  I  could  name  about 
half-a-dozen,  among  all  I  know,  who,  if 
they  undertake  to  do  a  thing  by  such  a 
day,  are  ready  to  the  hour.  I  should  like 
here  to  eternize  their  names,  but  it  would 
not  do  to  turn  my  essay  into  an  advertis- 
ing medium.  Medium,  I  observe,  is  the 
word.  The  other  day  I  was  upbraiding  a 
remarkably  intelligent  workman  for  hav- 
ing failed  to  come  and  do  some  needful 
piece  of  work  at  the  time  he  promised. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  one 
so  good-natured  though  impenitent  in  his 
dilatoriness,  when  he  asked,  not  without 
a  touch  of  natural  indignation,  "  Are  ye 
so  foolish  as  to  believe  a  word  a  trades- 
man says  ?  "  In  early  youth,  we  have  not 
attained  the  cynical  incredulity  which  is 
sure  to  come.  A  little  boy  has  just  en- 
tered my  room,  boiling  with  just  wrath. 
His  years  are  seven.  He  stated  that  Mr. 
Snooks  had  told  "  a  downright  lie." 
Snooks  had  stated  the  day  before  that 
certain  repairs  had  been  made  on  a  large 
wooden  horse  ;  but  the  little  man,  having 
just  gone  to  bring  home  his  horse,  had 
found  it  untouched  by  the  mender's  hand. 
The  experience  will  become  very  com- 
mon in  after  years.  Many  a  time  will  he 
return  home  from  a  brief  absence,  hoping 
to  find  some  work  about  his  house  com- 
pleted, whose  completeness  by  that  day 
had  been  solemnly  promised,  to  find  that 
it  had  never  been  touched.  It  is  an 
always  jarring  and  irritating  experi- 
ence. Of  course,  it  implies  unfaithful- 
ness to  a  bargain  :  and  it  implies,  further, 
a  selfish  and  coarse-grained  disregard  of 
the  annoyance  others  may  undergo 
through  your  neglect.  And  these  are 
two  very  bad  things.  Then,  friendly 
reader  of  past  years,  have  you  learned 
never  to  expect  that  the  average  hu- 
man being  will  deliver  any  message 
accurately  .''  Likewise,  that  many  mor- 
tals, through  stupidity  or  inattention,  will 
not  understand  what  you  sa^^  to   them  : 


misunderstanding  indeed  to  the  degree  of 
thinking  (and  saying)  that  you  said  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of" what  you  said  ? 

After  all,  a  growing  charitableness 
comes  through  the  conviction  that  peo- 
ple are  working  out  the  nature  that  is  in 
them.  Not  that  they  cannot  help  it ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  them  to  help  it.  Where 
many  years  have  gone  over,  you  find  the 
man  again  still  with  the  same  oddities 
and  faults  as  in  the  old  time.  You  have 
not  seen  him  for  a  decade,  but  you  fine 
yourself  in  his  company ;  and  there 
the  old  violence,  or  pettedness,  or  ve 
pouring.  And  you  may  have  known  om 
possessing  many  good  qualities  :  able, 
conscientious,  hard-working,  God-fear-! 
ing  ;  yet  some  little  irritability  of  nervous 
system,  continually  manifesting  itsel 
year  after  year,  has  gone  far  to  neutral- 
ize all.  He  could  not  help  it :  expose 
him  to  provocation,  and  he  could  no 
more  help  flaring  up  than  a  man  dipped 
in  v<,^ater  can  help  being  wet.  Yet  the 
course  of  Providence  has  punished  the 
involuntary  fault  :  has  held  him  back 
from  eminence  and  honour  otherwise  well 
merited.  If  a  preacher,  every  now  and 
then  you  will  hear  of  his  breaking  out 
upon  the  congregation  for  coughing  or 
inattention  ;  if  a  judge,  there  is  an  occa- 
sional scene  in  court  with  some  pugna- 
cious counsel  ;  if  a  shopkeeper,  he  will 
drive  away  an  occasional  customer.  And 
it  will  be  so  from  youth  to  age.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  writer,  a  youthful  clergy- 
man, abode  in  a  little  country  manse  : 
it  should  rather  be  styled  suburban. 
One  morning,  hearing  a  noise,  he  aban- 
doned the  page  of  sermon  in  progress, 
and  hastened  to  the  front  door.  A  very 
bumptious  and  ill-natured  beggar-man 
was  loudly  abusing  a  harmless  maid  ser- 
vant. The  cause  of  offence  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  The  servant  was  not  in 
fault,  and  I  ordered  the  beggar  off.  He 
departed,  firing  a  parting  salute  of  bad 
language.  Six  years  afterwards,  a  hun- 
dred miles  off,  as  the  writer  walked 
round  to  his  stable-yard,  he  heard  a  roar- 
ing. And,  sure  enough,  there  was  the 
self-same  beggar,  as  quarrelsome  as  of 
yore,  in  the  height  of  an  altercation. 
Poor  fellow,  he  had  doubtless  spent  these 
years,  and  many  more,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  controversy.  Time  and  place  were 
changed,  but  my  old  acquaintance  was 
still  the  same.  Only  at  two  points  in  his  • 
life  did  that  fellow-creature  enter  my  field 
of  view,  each  time  for  two  minutes  ;  yet 
in  these  brief  seasons  his  nature  asserted 
itself.     But  let  us  not  think  of  the  faults 
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of  others.  Don't  you  know,  my  brother, 
that  our  own  faults  are  never  cured  ? 
Year  after  year,  spite  of  many  a  setting- 
down,  the  fooHsh  or  evil  tendency  abides. 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  Circum- 
stances change,  and  the  development  of 
evil  alters  ;  but  the  self-same  thing  is 
there,  essentially  unchanged.  The  shuf- 
fling, tricky,  lying  school-boy,  is  lacking 
through  all  life  in  the  ingenuousness  of 
moral  courage.  And  he  cannot  reach  it, 
any  more  than  he  can  reach  the  stature 
of  Goliath.  Probably  we  are  not  such 
fools  as  not  to  know  what  are  our  own 
faults.  Whatever  they  are,  it  is  vexing 
how  they  keep  by  us.  The  old  enemies, 
oftentimes  smitten  on  the  head,  will  not 
be  killed.  "  I  would  need  to  be  made 
over  again  to  do  that,"  said  an  old  Scotch 
woman  to  me  long  ago,  when  I  counselled 
her  to  leave  off  vexing  herself  with  need- 
less fears  of  coming  evil.  Almost  the 
only  fault  which  I  have  seen  thoroughly 
got  rid  of,  more  than  once  or  twice,  is 
that  of  untidiness.  Give  the  slatternly 
boy  or  girl  an  exclusive  room  to  inhabit 
and  take  care  of,  and  a  new  leaf  is  turned 
over  (in  some  cases)  straightway.  As  he 
who  gets  something  to  conserve,  becomes 
conservative,  so  does  the  average  human 
being  grow  tidy,  when  he  has  something 
of  his  own  to  keep  tidy.  No  doubt  there 
are  hopeless  slatterns,  the  curse  of  all 
around  them,  who  are  slatterns  to  the 
last.  Did  you  ever  wonder  sometimes, 
long  ago,  how  you  could  manage  to 
break  off  some  usage  or  acquaintance 
that  you  had  grown  tired  of,  but  did  not 
see  how  you  could  get  free  from  ?  You 
have  learned  that  things  break  them- 
selves off.  Don't  be  afraid.  One  under- 
stands well  David  Copperfield's  burden 
of  mind  as  to  the  helpless  page  who 
could  neither  work  nor  go  away :  how 
poor  David  perplexed  himself  with  ap- 
prehensions as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  page  when  he  had  grown  an  old 
grey-headed  man.  You  learn  that  these 
are  needless  fears.  Somehow  or  other, 
as  time  goes  on,  all  things  are  brought 
to  a  close.  In  this  world,  try  your  hard- 
est, you  will  not  very  long  keep  things 
going  on  in  the  same  way.  You  thought 
you  would  have  your  pages  in  every  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  as  long  as  you  lived  ; 
but  by  insensible  degrees  that  wears  to 
an  end.  You  grow  out  of  things.  The 
old  order,  in  things  lesser  and  greater, 
must  give  place  to  the  new.  And  there 
need  not  be  any  violent  breaking-off. 
Time  is  on  the  side  of  him  who  desires 
change.  A.  K.  H.  B. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
"no   LEO   DESPARD." 

When,  some  time  later,  Leo  returned 
to  the  cottage.  Aunt  Lydia  asked  him 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Winkle. 

"  I  did  not  go  to  Winkle." 

"  Not  go,  my  dear !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  lady. 

"  No.  I  don't  feel  at  all  the  thing  ;  my 
head  aches,  and  it  is  quite  an  effort  to 
speak." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  it's  just  what  I 
thought,"  said  Aunt  Lydia  plaintively. 
"All  this  excitement  has  been  too  much 
for  you,  Leo.  I  told  Mrs.  Prescott  that 
you  seemed  very  harassed  and  worried, 
and  she  said  she  did  not  wonder  at  it. 
Poor  thing  !  she  is  so  altered,  Leo  — 
quite  an  old  woman — and  the  way  she 
clings  to  her  niece  is  positively  painful." 

"Her  niece?" 

"  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Labouchere  is  back  again  ; 
she  came  back  this  morning.  She  has 
been  in  London  with  Sir —  There,  I  al- 
ways forget  he  is  Mr.  Prescott  —  and  oh, 
my  dear  boy,  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to 
feel  there  is  no  Leo  Despard,"  and  the 
poor  old  soul  stopped  to  brush  away  her 
tears. 

"  Who  told  you  she  had  been  with  Mr. 
Prescott?" 

"  Mrs.  Prescott  did ;  she  said  her 
niece  had  been  her  greatest  comfort,  for 
directly  she  heard  what  had  taken  place 
she  went  straight  off  to  London,  to  see 
of  what  use  she  could  be  to  her  cousin  ; 
so,  depend  on  it,  she  had  a  heavy  heart 
when  you  saw  her  off  by  the  train." 

Simple,  unsuspecting  Aunt  Lydia  was 
but  a  poor  observer,  or  she  must  have 
noticed  the  change  in  Leo's  face.  He 
had  deceived  himself,  then,  and  Mrs.  La- 
bouchere had  refused  him,  knowing  who 
and  what  he  was.  This  accounted  for 
her  agitation  —  this  was  the  meaning  of 
that  indescribable  something  in  her  man- 
ner, which  he  had  set  down  to  a  struggle 
between  love  and  pride.  Oh !  how  he 
cursed  his  folly  as  he  pictured  the  whole 
scene  being  rehearsed  for  Sir  Stephen's 
benefit  ! 

"Both  Mrs.  Prescott  and  Mrs.  La- 
bouchere spoke  very  nicely  of  you," 
Aunt  Lydia  continued. 

"Did  they?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry, 
Leo ;    but  after    what   you  said,   as   au 
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opening  was  given  me,  I  thought  it  was 
best  to  mention  Hero,  and  how  very  at- 
tached you  both  were  to  each  other,  and 
Mrs.  Prescott  seemed  quite  pleased,  and 
said  it  only  confirmed  her  good  opinion 
of  you,  to  find  you  constant  to  your  early 
lovQ." 

"  And  what  did  Mrs.  Labouchere  say  ?  " 
asked  Leo,  too  cast  down  to  say  one 
word  of  reproach. 

"Well,  she  never  made  the  slightest 
remark  ;  but  I  could  see  by  her  face  that 
she  was  quite  taken  aback.  I  dare  say 
she  has  been  so  used  to  flattery  and  hom- 
age, that  she  can't  understand  having  a 
rival,  more  especially  a  little  home-bird 
like  our  Hero." 

Leo  did  not  answer,  neither  did  he 
hear  the  little  rhapsodies  Aunt  Lydia  was 
indulging  in.  He  sat  looking  into  the 
fire,  letting  his  bitter  recollection  run 
riot. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  get  you, 
my  dear  ?  "  Aunt  Lydia  asked,  bending 
forward  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  knee. 

"  No,  nothing  ;  "  and  he  gently  stroked 
the  thin  little  hand  with  his  own.  "  You 
are  a  dear  old  soul,  Aunt  Lydia,"  he  said, 
trying  to  smile  at  her.  "  I  don't  think  I've 
ever  been  half  grateful  enough  for  what 
you  and  Uncle  Tony  did  for  me." 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  must  be  ill,  or  you 
would  never  say  that  to  me.  Why,  you 
were  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  our  lives. 
What  have  I  left  to  me  but  you,  Leo  ? 
and  has  not  my  one  happiness  been  to 
have  you  with  me,  and  look  forward  to 
your  coming.?  Why,  Hero  and  I  used 
to  sit  talking  about  you  by  the  hour  to- 
gether. She  didn't  mind  opening  her 
heart  to  me,  dear  child,  and  that's  why 
I  so  dreaded  this  misunderstanding  be- 
tween you;  for,  my  dear,  you.  might 
search  the  world  over,  without  finding 
another  so  loving,  so  tender,  and  so  true  ; 
and  that  is  one  thing  which  made  me 
think  very  highly  of  Sir  Stephen,  for 
when  he  paid  me  that  first  visit  (just 
after  he  heard  of  your  relationship)  I 
spoke  openly  to  him  about  you  and  Hero, 
and  his  answer  was,  '  If  the  want  of 
money  is  the  thing  which  keeps  them 
apart,  they  shall  not  be  separated  ;  as 
soon  as  ever  I  have  sold  my  estate  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  advance  the  sum  re- 
quired.' How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of 
Providence  !  for  you  see,  my  dear,  the 
time  had  come — it  was  to  be  known  — 
and  while  going  through  the  necessary 
papers  for  the  sale  of  the  place,  he  came 
on  these  very  ones,  which  proved  that  you 
were  the  rightful  heir.     Mrs.  Labouchere 
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said,  from  her  cousin  being  constantly 
abroad,  he  had  always  left  matters  en- 
tirely to  his  lawyer ;  so  perhaps  that  was 
the  reason  that  these  things  were  not 
discovered  before.  She's  "evidently  very 
fond  of  Sir  Stephen,  and  I  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if,  after  a  time,  they 
two  made  a  match." 

"  I  think  I  must  say  good-night,"  Leo 
said,  getting  up  suddenly,  "or,  if  my 
leave  does  come  to-morrow,  I  shall  not 
be  up  to  starting." 

He  felt  as  if  he  could  bear  no  more  ; 
this  last  communication  seemed  to  pierce 
every  vulnerable  part  of  his  character, 
and  to  complete  his  humiliation.  At 
length  his  tact  and  diplomacy  had  com- 
pletely led  him  astray.  Until  now  he  had 
never  known  how  sorely  his  vanity  could 
be  wounded.  Accustomed  to  be  admired, 
petted,  and  made  much  of,  he  had  be- 
lieved that  if  money  were  added  to  his 
list  of  attractions,  no  one  could  withstand 
him.  Judging  Mrs.  Labouchere  and  Ste- 
phen Prescott  by  himself,  he  felt  certain 
they  would  never  keep  this  story  to  them- 
selves, and  his  ready  wit  provided  a  doz- 
en malicious  settings  for  it,  which  the 
world  would  enjoy  at  his  expense,  and 
then,  most  bitter  pang  of  all,  came  the 
certainty  that  in  time  it  would  come 
round  to  Hero's  ears,  and  she  would 
think  he  had  deceived  her,  that  he  had 
never  loved  her.  The  whole  night  long 
he  tossed  about,  and  only  when  it  was 
time  to  get  up  did  he  drop  off  into  a 
troubled  sleep,  from  which  he  was  aroused 
by  Aunt  Lydia  knocking  at  his  door,  to 
tell  him  that  some  letters  had  come  for 
him.  One  he  found  to  be  from  Mr. 
Holmes,  arranging  a  meeting  between 
him  and  Stephen  Prescott ;  the  other  was 
his  expected  leave  ;  so  that  if  he  intend- 
ed to  catch  the  mid-day  train,  he  had  but 
little  time  to  spare. 

Aunt  Lydia,  feeling  confident  that  on 
Hero's  account  Leo  would  soon  return, 
treated  this  departure  as  only  a  tempora- 
ry leave-taking,  and  suppressed  the  tear- 
ful anxiety  and  nervous  forebodings, 
which  at  such  times  she  usually  gave  vent 
to. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Prescott,"  said  Leo,  stand- 
ing ready  to  start,  "  that  I  much  regret 
being  prevented  calHng  upon  her ;  but 
say  I  will  write." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  and  you  can  go  when 
you  come  back." 

Come  back !  When  would  that  be  ? 
But  Leo  dared  not  risk  a  scene  by  unde- 
ceiving the  poor  old  lady.  He  wanted  to 
speak  of  Hero,  but  he  could  not ;  so  he 
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made  no  answer,  but  listened  patiently  to 
all  her  little  loving  fidgets  about  himself 
and  his  luggage  ;  then  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  her  with  far  greater  affection 
than  usual,  and  with  an  unbidden  sigh, 
which  came  he  scarce  knew  why,  Leo 
turned  his  back  upon  his  early  home  and 
his  most  faithful  friend. 

On  his  way  to  the  water-side  he  found 
his  steps  loiter  wherever  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  meeting  Hero  ;  but  in  vain. 
The  beach  was  reached,  and  he  had  to 
step  into  the  boat,  venting  his  disappoint- 
ment in  sharp  speeches  to  the  man  for 
not  bringing  his  luggage  quicker.  He 
had  taken  care  to  secure  himself  against 
fellow-passengers,  so  that  he  could  sit 
silently  taking  an  unacknowledged  fare- 
well of  the  old  place  and  its  surround- 
ings. 

Each  point  and  creek  was  familiar  to 
him,  and  associated  with  a  thousand 
memories,  which,  after  lying  dormant 
for  years,  would  spring  up  when  recent 
and  more  important  events  had  lost  in- 
terest, or  were  forgotten.  Here  as  a  boy 
he  had  gone  fishing  with  Uncle  Tony, 
there  he  had  rambled  with  Hero,  that 
was  the  spot  where  he  and  Jack  Pringle 
were  all  but  drowned,  and  farther  on  was 
the  Nozzle  Rock  they  had  all  climbed 
down  to  try  and  rescue  the  crew  of  the 
Priscilla  schooner.  Looking  at  them 
then,  Leo  little  dreamed  the  time  would 
come,  when  he  would  grow  garrulous 
about  these  simple  recollections,  treasur- 
ing their  memories  because  they  recalled 
the  dear  old  place  where  he  had  spent 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  But  these 
day^  were  far  distant ;  and  now,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rugged  coast,  save  in  its 
bold  outline,  grew  dim,  his  spirits  re- 
vived, so  that  by  the  time  he  had  landed 
at  the  cove,  and  had  been  amused  by 
the  buzz  of  whispered  surprise  that  he 
"didn't  look  no  different"  —  had  been 
gratified  by  several  marks  of  attention 
from  people  he  met  in  Dockmouth  streets 
—  had  had  his  ears  titillated  by  his  tailor 
(given  of  late  to  indulge  in  that  familiar- 
ity which  was  a  portion  of  his  premium 
upon  long-standing  bills,  but  now  obse- 
quiously hoping  that  he  might  be  hon- 
oured by  a  further  continuance  of  Sir 
Leopold's  favours),  Leo  began  to  brisk 
up  wonderfully,  to  take  a  happier  view  of 
life,  and  to  determine  to  try  and  forget 
all  that  had  given  him  pain  and  annoy- 
ance. As  he  was  whirled  along,  he  grew 
busy  and  interested  in  his  future  ;  and  it 
was  only  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  some 
quiet  scene  of  rural  sweetness  that  the 


j  thought  arose,  "•!  wonder  what  Hero  is 
j  doing  .?  "  Ofttimes  it  is  hard  that  such 
;  heart  yearnings  cannot  be  answered  ;  oft- 
j  times  the  scope  given  to  imagination  is 
j  more  soothing  than  the  actual  knowl- 
edge would  prove.  So  at  least  it  was 
with  Leo,  who  might  have  been  some- 
what disconcerted  to  hear,  that  about 
this  time  Hero  was  surprisQd  by  a  visitor, 
who  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Labouchere. 
After  listening  to  Aunt  Lydia's  story  of 
the  great  attachment  between  Leo  and 
Hero,  Katherine  had  heard  from  the  old 
lady  the  further  fact,  that,  directly  the 
announcement  had  come,  Leo  had  spoken 
of  Hero  as  the  one  to  share  his  fortune, 
and  that  she  believed  he  had  then  gone 
to  Winkle  to  settle  matters,  and  make  up 
a  little  misunderstanding  which  had  ex- 
isted for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  which 
he  now  acknowledged  to  be  all  his  fault. 
Could  this  be  true  ?  Was  it  really  with 
but  the  hope  of  securing  her  money  that 
this  man  had  presumed  to  address  her  ? 
Woman  like,  she  could  make  excuses  for 
most  mistakes  and  follies  prompted  by  a 
love  inspired  by  herself  ;  but  if  she  had 
been  the  object  of  a  mercenary  scheme, 
then  the  perpetrator  was  worthy  of  a  con- 
tempt, which,  when  opportunity  offered, 
she  would  not  be  slow  to  make  him  feeL 
Such  a  rankled  hold  did  this  take  of  her 
that  she  could  think  of  little  else.  It  be- 
trayed itself  in  a  restlessness  so  unusual 
that  Mrs.  Prescott,  noticing  it,  said  — 

"  Katey,  dear,  don't  you  think  a  httle 
air  might  be  good  for  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aunt,  perhaps  it  might.  I  was 
just  thinking  I  would  walk  across  the 
park  to  S harrows." 

"  To  Sharrows,  my  dear  !  Captain 
Carthew  is  certain  to  call  some  time  to- 
day." 

"  I  rather  want  to  see  Miss  Carthew. 
I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  of 
her." 

"  Yes  ?"  said  Mrs.  Prescott,  in  a  half- 
inquiring  voice  ;  but  Katherine,  without 
giving  any  other  reason  for  this  sudden 
determination,  said  she  would  get  ready 
at  once,  and  before  long  she  was  on  her 
road  to  Sharrows.  When  she  reached 
the  gate  she  waited  for  some  Httle  time 
before  opening  it,  wondering  how  she 
should  begin,  and  what  she  should  say  to 
Hero.  Circumstances  must  decide.  So, 
resolutely,  on  she  went,  down  the  path, 
and  along  past  the  windows,  up  to  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  Betsey. 

"  Is  Miss  Carthew  at  home  ?  " 

"  Please  to  walk  in,  ma'am,"  said 
Betsey,    considerably   softened    towards 
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Mrs,  Labouchere,  since  she  had  heard 
of  her  going  to  London  on  purpose  to 
assist  Sir  Stephen. 

"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  pretty  mid- 
dlin',  ma'am,  and,  if  'tisn't  a  Hberty,  that 
you  left  Sir  Stephen  so  well  as  we  all 
wishes  un." 

"Thank  you,  yes,  my  cousin  is  very 
well." 

By  this  time  Betsey  had  opened  the 
door  of  the  room. 

"  Miss  Hero,"  she  said,  "  here's  the 
lady  to  Combe  come  to  see  you." 

Not  knowing  of  Mrs.  Labouchere's  re- 
turn, Hero  thought  only  of  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott. 

"  Mrs.  Labouchere,"  she  exclaimed  in 
surprise,  "  how  kind  of  you  !  "  and  then 
she  stopped,  not  quite  knowing  in  her 
confusion  what  else  to  say. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  at  home, 
Miss  Carthew ;  I  have  been  in  London 
with  Stephen,"  she  added,  "trying  to  give 
some  little  help." 

Back  rushed  the  color  to  Hero's  cheeks. 

"Has  Sir  Stephen  come  back  too?" 
she  asked  timidly. 

"  Not  yet.  He  is  waiting  in  town  to 
see  the  new  heir.  He  will  return  directly 
matters  are  settled.  But  you  must  not 
say  '  Sir  Stephen  '  now." 

Hero  smiled.  "  I  believe,"  she  said, 
"that  he  will  never  be  anything  but  '  Sir 
Stephen  '  in  Mallett." 

"  It  was  so  very  kind  of  Captain  Car- 
thew to  write  to  my  cousin  about  the  way 
the  village  people  behaved.  It  seemed 
to  do  Stephen  more  good  than  anything 
else  ;  and  indeed  it  has  made  me  feel 
quite  drawn  towards  them." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that." 

"  It  rather  surprised  me  too,"  Kather- 
ine  continued,  "seeing  that  they  had 
known  Sir  Leopold  Prescott  since  he 
was  a  boy.  One  would  have  expected 
them  to  have  rejoiced  with  him." 

"  Leo  never  cared  for  Mallett,"  Hero 
said,  "and  they  know  it.  He  always 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  contempt  for 
everything  that  belonged  to  the  place. 
Poor  Leo  ! " 

"  Why  poor  Leo  ?  " 

Hero  got  a  little  confused. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any 
reason  to  pity  him,  only  he  has  cared  for 
riches  so  much,  and  sighed  so  constantly 
to  be  rich,  that  I  wonder  now  if  he  will 
be  as  happy  as  he  anticipates." 

"  He  will  not  be  a  rich  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Labouchere. 

"Will  he  not?  But  he  will  be  what 
seems  rich  to  him,  and  then  he  will  so 
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value  being  Sir  Leopold  !  He  has  always 
longed  to  be  different  to  the  people  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded  —  perhaps  be- 
cause he  really  is  different.  From  the 
time  he  was  a  boy  he  always  wished  that 
he  could  do  this  and  that,  and,  of  course, 
when  he  got  into  the  army  he  was  more 
discontented  than  before." 

"You  were  engaged  to  him,  were  you 
not  ? "  said  Mrs.  Labouchere.  Then, 
feeling  she  had  been  somewhat  abrupt, 
she  added,  "You  must  pardon  me  if  I 
seem  rude  ;  but  some  one  has  been  speak- 
ing of  it  to  me." 

Some  one  !  who  could  it  be  but  Sir 
Stephen  ?  Did  he  want  to  know  whether 
she  was  now  going  to  marry  Leo,  and 
had  he  asked  his  cousin  to  find  out  ? 
Hero's  heart  beat  so  violently,  that  she 
was  afraid  that  Mrs.  Labouchere  would 
see,  or  hear  it,  before  she  could  manage 
to  answer  her. 

"  There  was  an  unacknowledged  engage- 
ment between  us,"  she  said,  "  but  it  was 
all  broken  off  before  anything  of  this  was 
known." 

"Will  you  tell  me  why?  Don't  think 
I  am  asking  you  from  curiosity,"  Kather- 
ine  said,  earnestly. 

Hero  raised  her  truthful  eyes  as  she 
said,  "  I  wanted  the  engagement,  for  such 
I  considered  it,  made  known,  but  Leo 
did  not.  He  said  a  great  deal  about  its 
being  dishonourable  to  tie  me  down  by  an 
engagement,  which  might  not  be  termin- 
ated for  years.  At  the  time  I  believed 
he  had  other  motives  for  wishing  to  be 
free,  but  perhaps  I  wronged  him.  I  can- 
not tell.  You  see,  to  me  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  wanting,  or  having,  more 
money  could  make  any  difference,  if 
people  really  cared  for  each  other.  But 
that  was  not  Leo's  idea.  He  said  that 
poverty  killed  love,  and  that  if  his  wife 
was  obliged  to  wear  a  shabby  bonnet, 
and  live  in  lodgings,  or  in  a  small  house, 
he  should  be  miserable  and  make  her  the 
same." 

Katherine  smiled. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  think  I  am  of  his 
opinion." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  because 
you  are  different.  But  suppose  you  had 
loved  some  one  who  loved  you,  and  that 
you  had  the  prospect  of  an  income  as 
good  as  most  of  your  friends,  you  would 
not  worry  and  fret  because  you  could 
not  outstrip  them  all ;  surely,  you  would 
not  finally  risk  the  happiness  of  both, 
rather  than  marry  and  trust  to  getting  on." 

Katherine  was  silent,  and  Hero  con- 
tinued— 
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"  When  Leo,  as  it  were,  gave  me  up,  it 
might  have  broken  my  heart ;  but  in 
reaHty,  after  the  first  shock  was  over,  it 
was  a  rehef,  for  these  ceaseless  regrets 
and  ambitions  no  longer  made  me  laugh, 
as  they  had  done  years  before.  As  I 
grew  older  they  vexed  me  ;  they  divided 
us  ;  they  made  me  feel  that  we  were  ut- 
terly unsuited  to  each  other ;  so  that  I 
found  my  love  for  Leo  had  died,  while  I 
thought  it  had  only  grown  faint  and  cold." 

"  Then  you  are  sure  that  now  you  do 
not  care  for  him  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  But  does  he  know  this  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Katherine  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
she  said  — 

"  For  how  long  has  he  known  this  ?  " 

Hero  hesitated.  Was  it  betraying  a 
trust  to  tell  her  ?  Surely  not.  She  felt 
certain  that  Mrs.  Labouchere's  object 
was  to  satisfy  Sir  Stephen,  and  try  and 
secure  their  happiness. 

"  I  told  him  yesterday,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Yesterday  !  "  and  as  Katherine  turned 
her  face  to  look  at  her,  a  shadow  seemed 
to  sweep  over  it,  and  her  lips  trembled, 
as  she  said  — 

"  Then  you  have  twice  refused  to  be 
Lady  Prescott  ?  " 

But  no  answer  came  ;  for  Hero,  now 
convinced  that  Stephen  had  told  Kath- 
erine, and  that  she  had  come  to  set  all 
right  between  them,  suddenly  slid  down 
beside  her,  and  sobbed  — 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothing  to  say  no  this 
time." 

The  words  seemed  to  reveal  the  whole 
story,  and  as  the  tears  welled  up  into 
Katherine's  eyes  she  said,  in  her  heart  — 

"  After  all,  this  girl  is  worthy  to  be 
Stephen's  wife." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
"  POOR  YOUNG  MAN  !  " 

Very  slowly  did  Katherine  Labou- 
chere  retrace  her  steps  back  to  Combe, 
going  over,  as  she  went,  the  days  of  her 
life.  Past  sorrows  had  taught  her  endur- 
ance, so  that  neither  in  face  nor  manner 
did  she  betray  the  sharp  conflict  which 
she  had  so  recently  gone  through. 

She  found  that  Mrs.  Prescott  was 
resting,  and  not  wishing  to  disturb  her, 
she  went  at  once  to  her  own  room,  and 
sat  down  before  her  desk,  having  prom- 
ised her  aunt  that  she  would  that  day 
write  to  Stephen.  To  do  so  now  was  a 
task  ;  but  her  task  had  to  be  fulfilled,  be- 


cause Stephen  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  his  mother  had  seen  Miss  Des- 
pard.  So,  after  a  little  consideration, 
she  began  :  — 

"  Dear  Stephen,  —  I  know  you  will 
like  to  hear  that  Miss  Despard  called 
yesterday,  and  by  her  unaffected  sympa- 
thy with  aunt,  and  her  simply  expressed 
feeling  for  you,  she  really  did  us  both  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

"  This  morning  she  sent  a  note,  saying 
that  her  nephew,  as  she  still  calls  him, 
much  regretted  being  obliged  to  leave 
without  calling,  but  that  immediately  he 
returned  to  Mallett,  his  first  visit  would 
be  here.  My  own  opinion  is  that  all 
this  is  the  old  lady's  invention,  and  that 
he  has  no  thought  of  coming  back  again. 
I  hear  that  he  is  dreadfully  vexed  at  the 
behaviour  of  the  people  in  the  village, 
with  whom,  it  seems,  he  has  never  been 
a  favourite.  By  the  way,  I  have  got 
quite  into  their  good  graces,  and  the 
amount  of  attention  I  received  when  I 
landed  would  have  certainly  made  you 
jealous.  Indeed,  they  were  all  so  glad  to 
see  me,  and  so  eager  in  their  inquiries 
after  Sir  Stephen,  as  they  still  call  you, 
that  I  forgave  them  half  their  roughness, 
and  tried  to  look  as  if  I  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  smell  of  their  fish,  likewise  the 
tar,  which  just  now  they  seem  to  be 
spreading  over  every  available  space. 

"  The  packet  I  enclose  is  the  one  you 
asked  aunt  for.  A  npte  inside,  from  her, 
gives  the  necessary  explanations.  I  need 
not  say,  be  prepared  to  find  her  looking 
ill,  as  these  recent  events  have,  as  you 
may  suppose,  greatly  tried  her.  She 
says  if  you  will  lend  her  to  me,  and  I 
know  you  will  do  so,  that,  when  I  leave 
here,  she  will  return  with  me,  and  we 
will  do  a  little  quiet  visiting  together. 

"  Captain  Carthew  takes  all  trouble  for 
this  place  off  our  hands.  He  and  your 
new  man  Joe  seem  at  work  from  morning 
until  night.  When  I  remonstrate  he  says 
he  is  only  getting  matters  a  little  ship- 
shape, hoping,  I  think,  to  agreeably  sur- 
prise you.  You  seem  to  have  completely 
won  everybody  here  into  really  caring  for 
you,  and  from  the  moment  your  loss  was 
known,  aunt  says  the  house  was  besieged 
with  inquiries,  and  notes  and  messages. 
Well,  no  matter  where  one  may  be,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  cared  for  and  looked  up 
to,  and  I  intend  next  spring  to  stay  in 
Cumberland  for  some  time.  I  begin  to 
think  that  I  ought  to  identify  myself 
more  with  the  interests  of  those  with 
whom  I  am  connected,  and  there  is  very 
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much  to  be  done  there.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  persuade  Captain  Carthew  to  come 
and  help  me.  I  think  I  might,  for  you 
have  no  idea  what  wonderful  friends  we 
are. 

"  Now,  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  to 
tell.  After  you  have  had  your  meeting 
with  Sir  Leopold,  I  suppose  we  may  ex- 
pect you  any  day.  Poor  young  man  !  I 
fear  there  is  a  great  disappointment  in 
store  for  him.  He  evidently  anticipates 
being  rich,  and  is  a  greater  worshipper 
of  Mammon  than  I  took  him  for.  How- 
ever, I  can  forgive  him.  ^ 

''  Aunt  has  most  probably  sent  her 
messages  in  her  note.  She  is  trying  to 
get  a  little  rest,  so  I  will  not  now  disturb 
her,  but  only  say  good-by  from 

"  Your  loving  cousin 

"  Katherine." 

She  laid  down  her  pen,  and  sat  appar- 
ently lost  in  thought  —  the  shadows  from 
which  seemed  gradually  to  fall  across  her 
face  leaving  behind  them  no  pleasant  in- 
dex to  her  memories. 

Rising  at  length,  with  a  feehng  and 
gesture  of  intolerable  impatience,  she 
went  to  the  window,  and  leaning  against 
it,  stood  looking  out. 

Stephen  had  chosen  the  room  because 
of  its  grand  prospect,  which  he  thought 
she  would  appreciate.  Its  windows  look- 
ed out  upon  a  great  span  of  water,  with 
Combe  Point  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  rugged  co^^st  of  Winkle,  ending 
in  the  Nozzle  Rock,  towering  up  black 
and  barren. 

For  some  minutes  Katherine  saw  noth- 
ing of  this.  Her  eyes  were  closed  upon 
all  save  the  bitter  darkness  and  anger 
which  raged  within  her.  Suddenly  her 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  sun  slowly 
sinking  down  into  the  sea,  bidding  farewell 
to  the  toilsome,  busy  world.  How  strange- 
ly beautiful  everything  looked  around  ! 
The  sky,  with  its  wondrous  red  lights 
spread  over  sea,  and  rock,  and  hill,  so 
still,  and  quiet,  and  peaceful !  The  scene 
touched  her  as  it  had  never  done  before 
—  over  her  hot  spirit  it  came  sweeping 
like  the  evening  breeze  of  a  summer's 
day.  Lower  and  lower  dipped  the  sun  — 
another  few  minutes  and  it  would  be 
gone  —  gone  like  the  hopes  of  her  life  —  a 
life  which  she  had  striven  to  shape,  and 
now  had  to  blot  out,  and  turn  her. back 
upon.     A  weary  sigh  rose  to   her   lips,  a 

treat  longing  for  rest  came  into  her 
eart,  a  mist  gathered  before  her  eyes, 
tears  blinded  her,  and  sinking  down,  she 
hid  her  face,  while  she  listened  to    that 
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better  part  of  her  nature  already  cropping 
up  through  chastisements  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

When  she  rose,  she  hesitated  no  long- 
er. Returning  to  her  letter,  she  added 
this  postscript :  — 

"Stephen,  I  have  been  to  see  Hero 
Carthew.  Yesterday  Sir  Leopold  Pres- 
cott  asked  her  to  marry  him,  but  she  re- 
fused to  do  so." 

CHAPTER    XL. 
NOT    A   BIT   HAPPIER  ! 

Before  Mrs.  Labouchere's  letter 
reached  Stephen  Prescott  the  dreaded 
interview  with  his  cousin  was  over,  and 
had  gone  off  with  much  less  awkward- 
ness than  either  of  them  had  anticipated. 
Without  doubt,  this  was  in  great  meas- 
ure due  to.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  always  ex- 
pressed immense  satisfaction  that  the  first 
handling  of  the  young  fellow  had  fallen 
to  his  share,  and,  therefore,  the  pleasure 
of  disabusing  his  mind  of  certain  errors 
into  which  his  elation  had  perhaps  not, 
unnaturally  led  him.  "  A  little  inclined 
to  ride  the  high  horse,"  the  old  gentle- 
man would  say,  nodding  his  head  ;  "  but, 
by  putting  him  in  possession  of  a  few 
facts,  I  soon  got  him  on  his  feet  again, 
and  then  the  whole  matter  was  reversed, 
and  he  saw  plainly  enough  that  if  any 
one  was  the  debtor  it  was  himself,  not 
Stephen  Prescott,  who  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  straightened  for  years  to 
come." 

Happily,  during  this  interview  Leo's 
ready  tact  and  pleasant  manner  served 
him  very  well,  so  that,  though  both 
Stephen  and  he  knew  they  should  never 
be  intimate  friends,  they  parted  with  a 
sufficient  show  of  cordiality  to  free  their 
future  transactions  from  any  unnecessary 
unpleasantness. 

Leo  was  doomed  to  have  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bitterness  mixed  witli  the  gifts 
which  Fortune  had  flung  at  him  ;  for, 
after  reckoning  himself  the  possessor  of 
an  income,  which  he  swelled  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  his  imagination  created, 
it  was  no  small  come-down  to  find  the 
estate  was  his,  only  inasmuch  as  he,  in- 
stead of  Sir  Stephen,  was  now  the  per- 
son compelled  to  sell  it,  and  that  when  it 
was  sold,  and  all  due  from  it  paid,  his  in- 
come would  be  as  inadequate  for  the  ne- 
cessaries of  Sir  Leopold  Prescott,  as  his 
pay  had  been  for  the  wants  of  Leo  Des- 
pard. 

Mr.  Holmes  little  thought  that  he  left 
an' arrow  rankhng  in  his  client's  heart,  by 
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telling  him  that  he  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  Mrs.  Prescott's  niece,  Mrs. 
Labouchere,  became  the  purchaser  of 
Pamphillon. 

"  She  is  very  fond  of  the  place,"  he  said, 
"and  money  would  not  be  any  object  to 
her,  as  she  cannot  spend  the  half  of  her 
income." 

Leo  did  not  answer ;  for  Katherine's 
name  brought  a  greater  degree  of  vexed 
shame  to  him  than  anything  else.  In  the 
first  hours  of  his  elation,  while  following 
the  natural  bent  of  his  own  desires,  he 
cared  nothing  for  any  one's  opinion, 
whether  good  or  bad.  Let  Mrs.  La- 
bouchere or  Mrs.  Prescott  think  what 
they  liked  —  if  it  pleased  him  to  marry 
Hero  Carthew,  Hero  Carthew  he  should 
marry.  Now  all  this  was  altered.  Now 
he  dwelt  in  unpleasant  minuteness  on 
what  these  same  people  might  say,  and  do, 
before  the  society  in  which  they  would 
most  probably  mix  together.  With  his 
sinking  fortunes  common-sense  began  to 
reassert  itself  in  his  mind,  telling  him 
there  was  much  to  his  advantage  which 
these  new  relations  could  say,  and  much 
which  they  could  leave  unsaid. 

With  the  exception  of  a  week's  visit  to 
a  friend  some  years  before,  since  Leo  was 
a  child  he  had  never  been  in  London,  and 
the  feeling  of  loneliness  and  isolation, 
which  most  feel  in  a  strange  city,  was  en- 
tirely new  to  him.  Hitherto,  wherever  he 
had  gone,  he  had  carried  his  companions 
with  him.  Here,  without  a  person  to  speak 
to  whom  he  knew,  or  who  knew  him,  he 
felt  oppressed  and  dull,  so  that  it  was  a 
positive  boon  when  he  accidentally  stum- 
bled on  a  homely  young  fellow,  upon 
whom,  when  quartered  in  the  same  town, 
he  had  been  prone  to  turn  a  somewhat 
cold  shoulder. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  his  acquaint- 
ance, after  he  had  heard  Leo's  story,  "  you 
are  a  fortunate  fellow.  Here,  I  say,  don't 
you  feel  awfully  jolly  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly,"  and  Leo  gave  a 
weary  yawn.  "  Oh,"  he  added,  "  a  man 
has  always  something  to  bother  him  ;  be- 
sides which,  position  and  money  don't 
make  one  a  bit  happier.  I  could  have 
told  you  that  long  ago." 

"Ah,  but  you  didn't!"  laughed  his 
friend.  "  You  used  to  be  always  wishing 
somebody  would  die,  and  leave  you  a  lot 
of  tin." 

"  Well,  I  wish  that  still ;  for  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  have  not  got  a  quarter  of 
the  income  I  shall  need." 

Whereupon,  when  the  two  parted,  one 
told  those  he  met  that  Despard  wasn't 
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half  what  he  used  to  be.  Nothing  now 
seemed  to  please  or  amuse  him,  and  as 
for  airs,  why,  he  pooh-poohed  his  title 
and  his  money  as  if  he  was  a  regular 
swell,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  it. 

While  Leo  returned  to  his  hotel,  and, 
for  sheer  lack  of  knowing  what  to  do 
with  his  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  Aunt 
Lydia,  asking  her  to  send  him  back  a 
long  account  of  herself,  Mallett,  and 
everybody  belonging  to  it. 

As  long  as  she  lived.  Aunt  Lydia  held 
by  this  letter,  as  a  proof  that,  however 
Leo  might  have  changed  afterwards,  his 
heart  when  he  left  Mallett  was  in  the 
right  place.  As  soon  as  she  could,  she 
set  off  to  show  the  precious  document  to 
Hero,  who,  after  a  time,  gradually  told 
her  what  had  happened,  and  that  she  and 
Leo  had  said  good-by  to  each  other  for- 
ever. 

"  It  is  all  for  the  best.  Aunt  Lydia," 
Hero  said  soothingly,  "  and  Leo  will  very 
soon  see  that  himself.  We  are  so  utterly 
unsuited  to  each  other.  You  have  no 
idea  how  differently  we  look  upon  things 
already." 

But  Aunt  Lydia  was  deaf  to  all  argu- 
ments or  consolations.  She  only  sat 
wiping  her  eyes,  shaking  her  head  over 
her  shattered  hopes,  and  murmuring, — 

"Oh,  Hero,  how  could  you  .''  how  could 
you  ?  I  looked  upon  you  being  the 
making  of  Leo.  Now  he  won't  care  ever 
to  set  foot  in  Mallett  again." 

"  If  Leo  does  not  come  to  Mallett  for 
you,  Aunt  Lydia,  he  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  any  inducement  from  me  ;  but 
we  have  no  right  to  judge  him  so  unfairly, 
as  to  suppose  he  will  cease  to  remember 
you,  who  have  been  a  mother  to  him  — 
and  Uncle  Tony,  and  all  he  did  for  him. 
Come,  come.  Aunt  Lydia !  why  you'd  be 
very  angry  if  any  one  else  hinted  at  such 
a  thing." 

But  Aunt  Lydia  could  not  be  cheered, 
and,  after  a  time,  she  took  leave  of  Hero, 
and  went  back  to  her  little  home  with  a 
heart  full  of  regrets  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Hero  walked  with  her  as  far  as  the 
lane,  where  they  met  Betsey,  and  in  her 
company  she  returned  again  to  the  house. 

"  Poor  dear  old  soul !  "  Hero  said,  by 
way  of  explanation,  "she  is  so  full  of 
trouble  at  parting  with  —  her  nephew." 

"  Well,  'tis  one  doin'  the  work  o'  all," 
replied  Betsey,  sarcastically  ;  "  for  he's  a 
got  nobody  else  to  mourn  his  loss,  that's 
one  thing." 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Hero. 
"  Many    people    like    him    exceedingly. 
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Why,  I  am  sure,  at  one'  time  he  used  to 
be  a  great  favourite  with  you,  Betsey." 

•'•  No,  never,  Miss  Hero.  I  used  to  put 
up  with  un  ;  for  what  else  was  there  to 
do,  when  you'd  a  set  your  mind  on  un  ; 
but,  as  for  a  favourite  !  —  well,  he  might 
ha'  bin  lyin'  in  a  gutter,  decked  in  dia- 
monds, afore  I'd  ha'  picked  un  out ;  but 
one's  loathin'  has  a  got  nothin'  to  do  with 
another's  likin'.  A  toad's  a  diamond  in 
a  duck's  eye." 

"  Ah,  well !  "  said  Hero,  "  we  need  not 
quarrel  about  him  now,  Betsey  ;  he  has 
gone  his  way,  and  I  have  gone  mine. 
That  seems  the  fate  of  me  and  my 
lovers  !  "  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Now,  don't  'ee  say  that.  Miss  Hero," 
replied  Betsey,  softened  by  the  slightest 
shadow  on  her  darling's  face  ;  "there's 
one  who'll  never  go  by  no  other  road  but 
that  you  fixes  upon,  mark  my  words  if  he 
do.  And  there's  no  cause  for  me  to  ax 
why  everything  I  takes  in  my  hand  falls 
abroad,  and  every  blessed  night  I'm  a 
dreamin'  o'  funerals  and  coffins  till  I'm 
so  moody-hearted,  that  I  could  bust  out 
cryin'  if  anybody  was  but  to  hold  up  their 
little  finger." 

"  You  stupid  old  thing  to  pay  heed  to 
such  nonsense,"  Hero  said,  though  her 
heart  made  her  listen  to  every  promise 
that  things  would  soon  be  set  right  again  ; 
and  a  few  minutes  after,  as  she  stood  in 
the  kitchen,  listening  to  some  more  of 
Betsey's  country  superstitions,  she  sud- 
denly put  her  arms  round  her,  and,  look- 
ing into  her  honest  old  face,  she  said  — 

"  Betsey,  you  don't  think  it's  likely 
that  he  has  forgotten  me,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Forgotten 'ee.  Miss  Hero!  I'd  defy 
un  to  do  that,  not  if  he  was  to  live  to  be 
up  a  hunderd.  You've  got  they  babyfied 
ways  as  twines  you  round  anybody's  heart 
afore  they  knows  it,  and  once  in,  gettin' 
of  'ee  out's  like  pickin'  rinkles  with  a  pin. 
You  think  you've  got  'em,  when  they'm 
only  broked  in  two,  and  the  best  half's 
left  behind  to  torment  'ee  with  longin's 
after  it." 

Hero  gave  her  a  squeeze  as  she  said 
with  a  happy  little  laugh,  '•  If  I  were  to 
get  married,  Betsey,  you'd  have  to  marry 
Joe." 

"  Ah,  now  the  stockin's  on  the  other 
leg.  Not,  mind,  but  there's  wus  than  Joe 
Bunce  in  the  world,  there  now !  though  I 
should  be  sorry  for  un  to  think  I  said  so. 
But  there's  maister,"  she  added,  "what 
forever's  to  become  o'  he  if  all  hands  de- 
serts ?  I  can't  abide  laws  myself,  but  if 
you  was  married  would  'ee  mind  a  moth- 
er-law here,  Miss  Hero  ? " 
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"  A  mother-in-law  !  " 

"  Well,  I  was  a  thinkin'  of  Sir  Stephen's 

cousin,  Mrs. -you  know  who.     Her 

first,  by  all  accounts,  was  old  enough  to 
be  her  father,  so  why  not  your  pa. 
'Twould  be  a  nail  in  Miss  Jane  Stevens's 
coffin,  though,  let  the  day  come  when  it 
might." 

"  Oh,  Betsey,  what  a  funny  old  thing 
you  are  !  "  laughed  Hero.  "  The  bare 
idea  of  Mrs.  Labouchere  giving  papa  a 
thought.  I  must  tell  Sir  Stephen  ;  how 
it  will  amuse  him." 

"  Ah,  well,  he  may  laugh,  but  he'll  tell 
'ee  so  well  as  I,  that  her  wouldn't  be  the 
first  by  scores,  who'd  rather  scheme  to 
please  an  old  man  than  louster  for  a 
young  one's  pleasure." 

"  Papa  said  to-day  that  he  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if  Sir  Stephen  came 
to-morrow." 

"  If  so,  then  'twas  he  was  the  stranger 
in  my  tay  this  morning,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  neither.  Joe  says  he's  reg'lar 
mobbed,  when  he  goes  to  Quay,  by  one 
and  another  wantin'  to  find  out  when 
Sir  Stephen's  looked  for  up  to  house. 
They  won't  credit  that  he's  coming  back 
unbeknownst  and  without  a  word  ;  they'm 
still  all  for  givin'  un  a  welcome." 

"  Yes,  papa  thinks  it  would  be  better 
not  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Betsey, 
sharing  in  the  disappointment  of  the 
village  people,  that  they  were  not  to  give 
an  outward  demonstration  of  their  feel- 
ings in  the  shape  of  flags  and  garlands. 

It  was  the  fear  of  this  reception,  which 
prevented  Stephen  Prescott  announcing, 
as  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  the  day 
of  his  return.  "  If  I  tell  them  at  home," 
he  thought,  "  my  mother  is  sure  to  order 
some  preparations  to  be  made,  and  in 
some  way  or  other  it  may  ooze  out,"  so 
he  determined  to  start  without  a  word  of 
notice,  and  it  therefore  happened,  that  at 
the  time  Hero  and  Betsey  were  discuss- 
ing the  iDrobabilities  of  his  return,  he  was 
already  at  Dockmouth,  only  waiting  to 
transact  some  business  with  Mr.  Trus- 
cott,  before  he  got  into  a  boat  and  went 
on  to  Mallett.  Several  of  the  persons 
who  recognized  him  were  surprised  to  see 
him  look  so  cheerful  and  pleased  at  get- 
ting back.  They  little  knew  what  a  re- 
lief this  reaching  home  seemed  to  him  ; 
for,  having  faced  his  troubles  (and  few 
ever  knew  or  guessed  what  it  had  cost 
him  to  do  so),  his  one  desire  now  was  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  past,  and  begin 
the  new  life  which  lay  before  him  ;  and 
with  this  desire  came  a  thought  which 
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set  his  heart  beating,  his  blood  tingling, 
and  filled  him  with  a  desperate  longing 
to  tell  the  man  to  land  him  at  Sharrows. 
But  no,  it  might  give  pain  to  his  mother 
if  he  went  anywhere  before  going  to  her, 
so  he  curbed  his  impatience  ;  and,  when 
Sharrows  came  in  sight,  he  only  sat 
straining  his  eyes  to  see  if  he  could  dis- 
cern any  speck,  which  he  might  reasona- 
bly suppose  to  be  Hero. 

Four  o'clock  was  one  of  the  hours 
when  the  Hard  at  Mallett  was  compara- 
tively free  from  its  usual  company,  so 
that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men. 
drew  near  to  see  who  the  Fanny  of  Dock- 
mouth  was  bringing,  and  great  was  the 
excitement  manifested  when  her  fare  was 
found  to  be  no  other  than  Sir  Stephen. 
A  sudden  beaming  satisfaction  in  their 
weather-beaten  faces  was  so  expressive, 
and  so  far  beyond  anything  words  could 
convey,  that  Stephen  anticipated  them 
by  calling  out  cheerily, — 

"  Well,  my  men,  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
and  old  Mallett  again." 

"  Thank'ee,  sir,  we'm  main  glad  to 
have  'ee  back,  I  can  tell  'ee,"  answered 
one,  while  several  voices  chimed,  "  Iss, 
and  if  we'd  only  know'd  yer  honour  was 
comin',  you  would  ha'  had  all  Mallett  out 
to  tell  'ee  so  too,  sir." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  of  that,  but  say  from 
me,  that  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
back  that  I  could  not  stop  to  send  word," 
and  with  a  pleasant  nod,  and  saying 
something  about  seeing  them  to-morrow, 
he  made  a  little  scrambhng  detour  so 
as  to  avoid  the  village  street. 

Delighted  to  be  the  bearers  of  such 
welcome  news,  the  little  knot  strolled 
into    Mother    Tapson's    for   the    double 

•pleasure  of  telling  those  who  might  be 
there  assembled,  and  drinking  health  and 
prosperity  to  Sir  Stephen. 

"  Which  I'll  stand  treat,  call  for  what 
you  may,"  exclaimed  that  enthusiastic 
lady  in  the  exuberance  of  her  joy.  "  All 
I  axes  is,  tell  me  what  his  looks  is  like, 
and  every  blessed  word  he  give  mouth 
speech  to." 

"  He  spoke  up  as  cheerful  as  ever," 
said  one  of  the  men,  "  didn't  he,  Tom  ?• '' 
To  which  Tom  assented,  while  Ned 
Briggs,  who,  from  having  brought  him  in 
the  Fminy,  felt  he  was  in  a  position  to 
speak  authoritatively,  added  — 

"  And  from  what  I  seed  I  don't  believe 
not  a  half  o'  what  I've  a  heerd." 

"  How  do  'ee  mean,  mate  }  "  asked  the 
others. 

"  Why,  this,  the  talk  to  Dockmouth's 
bin  that  'taint  only  the  givin'  up,  but  he's 
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got  to  do  the  payin'  back  o'  all  that  he's  a 
spent." 

"  Tine  a  by  !  "  exclaimed  Mother 
Tapson  contemptuously,  "•  Why,  how  can 
they  take  from  un  what  he  arn't  a  got ; 
whether  'tis  hisn  or  theirn,  folks  must  ate 
and  drink,  and  ha'  garments  to  their 
backs." 

"  Iss,  that's  true,"  replied  Ned,  slowly 
draining  the  measure  which  was  being 
handed  round.  Then  setting  it  down 
with  an  unctuous  smack  of  his  lips,  he 
ran  his  mouth  slowly  along  his  jacket 
sleeve,  adding  with  a  sly  look  round, 
"  There  may  be  punchin  o'  heads,  mates, 
but  there's  no  rippin  o'  —  "  and  the  con- 
clusion of  his  sentence  was  conveyed  by 
the  pantomimic  movement  in  which  he 
indulged. 

chapter  xli. 

how  about  this  marriage? 

"  Mother  ! " 
"  Stephen  ! " 

And  in  another  moment  the  mother's 
sorrow-stricken  head  was  bowed  upon 
her  son's  breast,  while  her  pale,  trem- 
bling lips  tried  to  shape  words  of  sorrow 
and  self-reproach  —  words  to  which  her 
son  refused  to  listen.  Bidding  her  hush 
them,  he  told  her  it  was  s1t£  who  had 
taught  him  how  to  bear  reverses  and  to 
endure  disappointments.  Then  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  towards  Katherine,  who 
at  a  little  distance  stood  watching  them, 
he  drew  her  to  them,  saying  that  he  had 
yet  much  to  love  and  live  for. 

"  Ah,  Stephen  !  I  can  never,  never, 
tell  you  all  Katherine  has  been  to  me," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott,  her  tears  gush- 
ing forth  afresh.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for 
her,  what  should  I  have  done,  what 
would  have  become  of  me  1  " 

"  My  dear  mother,  what  would  have 
j  become  of  either  of  us  ? "  Stephen  an- 
I  swered,  filled  with  fears  at  his  mother's 
I  anguish.  "  Come,"  he  added  cheerfully, 
i  "  let  us  try  at  least  for  the  present  to  put 
j  away  this  unfortunate  subject.  You  will 
;  make  the  effort  for  my  sake,  I  know.  I 
have  been  terribly  tried  during  the  few 
past  weeks,  and  coming  home  is  the  first 
!  gleam  of  anything  approaching  to  sun- 
i  shine." 

I  This  appeal  was  the  surest  inducement 
to  self-control,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Mrs.  Prescott  was  calm  enough,  to 
listen  with  apparent  interest  to  the  de- 
I  tails  of  her  son's  movements  during  his 
absence  —  whom  he  had  seen,  the  vari- 
ous people  who  had  called  upon  him,  and 
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the  several  proofs  of  kindness  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

"  And  one  instance  more  particularly," 
he  said,  "  for  the  offer  came  from  a  man 
who  was  a  comparative  stranger  to  me. 
Lord  Fareham,"  and  he  turned  to  Kath- 
erine,  "who  has  just  been  appointed  to 
Vienna,  came  and  asked  if  I  thought 
there  was  anything  which  lie  could  ob- 
tain for  me.  It  was  not  only  the  thing  it- 
self, but  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  I 
had  no  idea  that  he  was  such  a  nice  fel- 
low." 

"  I  have  always  liked  Lord  Fareham," 
Katherine  said,  quietly,  while  if  a  little 
sigh  which  rose  to  Mrs.  Prescott's  lips 
had  spoken,  it  would  have  said,  "  Fare- 
well to  hopes  and  fears,  alike  past  and 
gone." 

"  And  now  about  Mallett.  Which  are 
the  victors,  Katey,  you  or  the  villa- 
gers ?  " 

Katherine  laughed.  "  Well,"  she  said, 
"perhaps  there  is  a  little  on  both  sides." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  their  devotion," 
said  Mrs.  Prescott,  "  and  a  dehcacy  of 
feeling  that  I  could  not  have  credited 
such  a  rough  set  of  people  with  possess- 
ing. I  entrusted  Captain  Carthew  to 
convey  to  them  my  thanks  and  grati- 
tude." 

"  That  was  right,"  said  Stephen,  heart- 
ily pleased.  "  You  could  not  have  found 
a  more  fitting  .ambassador,  mother.  He 
has  been  very  busy,  has  he  not  ?  " 

"  Here  he  is  to  answer  for  himself," 
said  Mrs.  Labouchere,  as  the  door 
opened,  and  Captain  Carthew  was  an- 
nounced. Very  great  was  the  old  gentle- 
man's astonishment  to  find  that  Stephen 
Prescott  had  arrived  a  full  hour  before, 
and  that  he  had  not  known  of  it. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  have  sloped  in 
quietly  this  time.  Why,  where  had  all 
the  quay  fellows  got  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  always  notice 
that  about  four  o'clock  the  Hard  seems 
to  be  pretty  clear,  so  I  managed  to  land 
about  that  time." 

The  Captain  gave  a  triumphant 
chuckle. 

"  It's  quite  true,  my  dear  madam,"  he 
said,  turning  enthusiastically  to  Mrs. 
Prescott.  "  If  he'd  been  born  and  bred 
here,  he  couldn't  know  the  place  better 
than  he  does,  and  that's  what  the  fellows 
like,  for  they're  uncommonly  cute,  are 
sailor  men.  They'll  see  whether  you've 
anything  of  the  little  big  coat  about  you 
in  the  handling  of  a  knife." 

"  We  were  just  speaking  of  you,  as 
you  came  in,"  said  Mrs.  Labouchere. 


"  Yes,"  said  Stephen,  "  my  cousin  tells 
me  that  you  have  been  working  wonders 
about  the  place." 

The  Captain  shook  his  head  in  denial 
of  this  flattery. 

"  No,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort,  only  as 
my  poor  old  father  used  to  say  after  he'd 
been  beating  to  quarters  for  a  day  or  two, 
'  What's  the  use  of  having  a  temper  if 
you  don't  show  it  ? '  so  there's  no  use  in 
being  left  first  lieutenant  unless  you  let 
'em  know  it ;  and  as  soon  as  your  back 
was  turned,  I  sent  for  Joe  and  old  Mat- 
they  Simmons,  and  we  regularly  over- 
hauled the  place.  The  consequence  is 
now"  —  and  the  old  man  went  through  a 
mock  salute  —  "  we're  ready  for  a  general 
inspection." 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  Stephen, 
"  and  we'll  make  it.  I  want  to  have  a  lit- 
tle chat  with  you,  and  we  can  manage  the 
two  things  together." 

After  leaving  the  house,  some  little 
time  was  taken  up  in  seeing  a  fence 
which  had  been  repaired,  and  then  Ste- 
phen asked,  — 

"  Are  you  going  to  Sharrows  ?  Then  I 
will  walk  there  with  you.  Shall  I  find 
your  daughter  at  home  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  ye,  there's  been  no  get- 
ting her  under  weigh  lately,"  and  he  gave 
a  perplexed  sigh,  after  which  the  two 
walked  on  in  silence.  Suddenly,  in  front 
of  a  gate  the  Captain  made  a  stand. 

"  There  now,"  he  said,  flourishing  his 
stick  towards  a  newly  made  path. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Wherever 
there's  a  gate  leave  a  gangway  ;  so  I  set 
Mr.  Joe  to  work  there,  and  a  very  nice 
job  he's  made  of  it.  Capital  fellow,  that 
Joe  ;  wets  the  other  eye  a  little  too  often, 
but  a  first-rate  workman.  Puts  his  back 
into  a  thing.     That's  what  I  like  to  see," 

"  How  about  his  marriage  ?  Has  Bet- 
sey consented  to  fix  the  day  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  she,  nor  never  will  whilst  she's 
got  that  youngster  of  mine  to  busnack 
after.  She'd  die  in  a  week  if  she 
couldn't  get  at  Hero  ;  God  bless  he| 
for  it." 

"  But  you  cannot  keep  Hero  forever.' 

"  Well,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  suj 
pose  not.  I  began  to  feel  rather  shalq 
I  can  tell  you,  when  I  found  out  tl 
course  Master  Leo  was  shaping  ;  but  it* 
all  right,  though  it  would  cost  you  yoi 
commission  to  say  so  to  Aunt  Lydij 
poor  old  soul.  —  What  do  you  think  of 
flagstaff  here  ?  It  would  be  uncommonh 
handy  for  the  Winkle  men." 

Stephen  did  not  answer,  and  the  Cat 
tain  turning  to  see  the  cause,  found  hi 
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hand  suddenly  seized  by  his  companion, 
who  said  with  nervous  haste,  — 

"  Captain  Carthew,  will  you  give  Hero, 
your  daughter,  to  me  ?  " 

"Will  I  do  what?"  roared  the  Cap- 
tain emphatically,  the  visible  astonish- 
•ment  in  his  face  and  manner  so  irresisti- 
bly comic,  that  Stephen  could  not  help 
smiling  as  he  again  proffered  his  demand. 
"  I  want  your  consent  to  my  asking 
Hero  to  be  m,y  wife.  She  knows  that  I 
love  her." 

"  The  deuce  she  does  !  Why  the 
oung  monkey,"  he  exclaimed,  a  sudden 
ight  breaking  in  upon  him. 

"  I  asked  her  to  marry  me  some  months 
go,"  interrupted  Stephen.  "  Then  she 
ncied  herself  bound  in  a  way  to  some- 
ody  else.  But  now  that  she  is  free,  I 
hink  —  that  is,  I  hope  —  I  have  a 
hance." 

The  Captain's  face  assumed  a  comical 

xpression  as  he  said,  "  Well,  I  suppose 

t's   time    I   was   laid   on   the   shelf,   for 

ou've  both   stolen   a  march  on   me,  it 

eems  ; "    and   then  gripping   Stephen's 

and,  he  added  with  a  rather  quavery  at- 

empt  at  cheerfulness,    "  However,  as  I 

m  to  be  superseded,  thank  the  Lord  it's 

y  one  after  my  own  heart ;    so  luck  with 

ou,  my  boy.     I  believe  you're  worthy  of 

er,  and  —  I  can't  say  more  than   that ;  " 

,n  opinion  in    which   Stephen    Prescott 

vidently    shared,   for    putting  his    arm 

hrough  thatof  his  elected  father-in-law, 

he  began  telling  him  the  various  details 

hich  related  to   his  income,  prospects, 

nd    so    forth.      This    conversation   en- 

Igrossed   them   until  they  reached  Shar- 

ws  gate,  which  Stephen  held  open  for 

he  old  man  to  enter. 

Well,  no,"    he  said  with  a  laugh,    "  I 
hink  I'll  go  and  see  if  I  can't  run  foul  of 
ne  of  my  old  chums." 
"Good-by,    then,     for     the     present," 
Stephen  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-by,  and  I  hope  there'll  be  no 
hitch  in  the-  block,  and  that  you'll  come 
off  with  flying  colours.  As  a  messmate  of 
mine  used  to  say  (poor  Tommy  Holmes, 
and  no  bad  judge  either,  though  he  made 
a  mess  of  it  at  last,  and  married  a  wo- 
man old  enough  to  be  his  grandmoth- 
er), You  may  circumnavigate  the  world 
and  circumvent  the  devil,  before  you'll 
calculate  the  exact  course  a  woman's 
steering  in." 

Stephen  looked  as  if  he  felt  tolerably 
certain  of  the  woman  he  was  going  to, 
and  too  impatient  to  listen  to  further  ad- 
vice he  hurried  down  the  narrow  path  on 
to  the  fiat,  and  catching  sight  of  a  figure 
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as  he  passed  the  windows,  without  knock- 
ing he  entered  the  house,  and  pushing 
open  the  door  of  the  room,  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  Hero.  Suddenly  he 
seemed  to  realize  the  joy  which  lay  so 
close  to  him,  and  this  gave  the  quiver  to 
his  voice  as  he  almost  whispered,  "  He- 
ro !  " 

A  startled  look,  a  low  cry,  as  she  sprang 
up,  a  tremor  running  through  her  lithe 
form,  these  gave  her  answer  ;  then  as  she 
turned  her  face  to  his,  she  caught  the 
soft  contagion  of  his  eyes.  "  Stephen," 
she  tried  to  say  ;  but  before  the  sound 
had  left  her  lips  she  was  folded  in  his 
arms,  while  her  heart  spoke  to  his  in  lan- 
guage known  but  to  those  who  love  and 
are  beloved  again. 


"  I  would  now  that  I  had  all,  and  much 
more  than  I  have  lost  to  offer  you,"  he 
said,  fanning  her  dear,  upturned  face,  as 
some  days  after,  all  settled  and  the  mar- 
riage day  fixed,  the  two  lingered  together, 
looking  at  the  Sharrows  Sands,  on  the 
very  place  where  once  they  had  endured 
such  misery.  "  I  could  sometimes  sigh 
after  it.  Hero,  only  you  do  not  seem  to 
care." 

"  I  do  not,"  she  said,  with  her  old, 
bright  smile,  and  merry  laugh.  "  There 
is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  I  care  for." 

"And  that.?" 

"  Is  to  be  your  wife." 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
THE  WEATHER  AND  THE   SUN. 

There  are  few  scientific  questions  of 
greater  interest  than  the  inquiry  whether 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  means  of  predicting 
the  weather  for  a  long  time  in  advance. 
In  former  ages  many  attempts  were  made 
to  solve  this  problem  by  a  reference  to 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Other  methods  of  prediction  were,  indeed, 
in  vogue  ;  but  I  am  not  here  considering 
ordinary  weather  portents,  or  mere  scien- 
tific schemes  for  anticipating  the  weather 
of  two  or  three  coming  days  :  and  with 
a  few  trifling  exceptions,  depending  on 
observations  of  plants  and  animals,  it  is 
the  case  that  the  only  wide  rules  for  pre- 
dicting weather  were  based  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planets 
and  the  stars.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  even  astronomers  of  repute  placed 
faith,  until  quite  recent  years,  in  the  seem- 
ingly absurd  tenets  of  judicial  astrology. 
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We  cannot  greatly  wonder,  therefore, 
if  the  more  reasonable  thesis  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  determine  weather  chang- 
es, was  regarded  with  favour.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  Horrocks,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  drawing  the  distinction 
here  indicated,  where  he  says  that  in  an- 
ticipating "  storm  and  tempest "  from  a 
conjunction  of  Mercury  with  the  Sun,  he 
coincides  "  with  the  opinion  of  the  astrol- 
ogers, but  in  other  respects  despises  their 
more  puerile  vanities."  We  find  Bacon  in 
like  manner  remarking  that  "all  the  plan- 
ets have  their  summer  and  winter,  wherein 
they  dart  their  rays  stronger  or  weaker,  ac- 
cording to  their  perpendicular  or  oblique 
direction."  He  says,  however,  that  "  the 
commixtures  of  the  rays  of  the  fixed  stars 
with  one  another  are  of  use  in  contem- 
plating the  fabric  of  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  the  subjacent  regions,  but  in  no 
respect  for  predictions."  Bacon  remarks 
again  that  reasonable  astrology  {Astrolo- 
gia  sand)  "  should  take  into  account  the 
apogees  and  perigees  of  the  planets,  with 
a  proper  inquiry  into  what  the  vigour  of 
planets  may  perform  of  itself ;  for  a  planet 
is  more  brisk  in  its  apogee,  but  more 
communicative  in  its  perigee  :  it  should 
include,  also,  all  the  other  accidents  of  the 
planets'  motions,  their  accelerations,  re- 
tardations, courses,  stations,  retrograda- 
tions,  distances  from  the  sun,  increase 
and  diminution  of  light,  eclipses,  &c.  ;  for 
all  these  things  affect  the  rays  of  the 
planets,  and  cause  them  to  act  either 
weaker  or  stronger,  or  in  a  different 
manner." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
systems  of  weather  prediction  based  on 
such  considerations  were  not  quickly  ex- 
ploded owing  to  their  failure  when  tested 
by  experience.  Yet  singularly  enough  it 
has  scarcely  ever  happened  that  any  wide 
system  of  interpretation  has  been  devised, 
which  has  noi  been  regarded  with  favour 
by  its  inventor  long  after  it  had  been  in 
reality  disproved  by  repeated  instances 
of  failure.  This  remark  applies  to  recent 
systems  as  well  as  to  those  invented  in 
earlier  times.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years,  for  example,  methods  of  prediction 
based  on  the  moon's  movements,  on  the 
conjunctions  of  the  planets,  and  on  other 
relations,  have  been  maintained  with  as- 
tonishing perseverance  and  constancy,  in 
the  face  of  what  outsiders  cannot  but  re- 
gard as  a  most  discouraging  want  of 
agreement  between  the  predicted  weather 
and  the  actual  progress  of  events.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  cases  of  prediction,  we  find 
the  justice  of  Bacon's  aphorism,  "Men 
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mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when 
they  miss." 

It  is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that  the  very 
circumstance  which  appears  to  present 
a  fatal  objection  to  .all  schemes  of  predic- 
tion based  on  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  supplies  the  means  of  imagining 
that  predictions  have  been  fulfilled.  The 
objection  I  refer  to  is  this,  —  we  know 
that  the  weather  is  seldom  alike  over  very 
wide  regions,  while  nevertheless  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  present  the* same  aspect 
towards  the  whole  extent  of  such  regions, 
or  an  aspect  so  nearly  the  same  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  same  conditions  of  weather 
should  prevail  if  the  weather  really  de- 
pended on  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  in- 
ventor of  a  really  trustworthy  system 
must  have  a  distinct  scheme  for  each 
part  of  every  continent, — nay,  of  every 
country,  if  not  of  every  county.  This  ob- 
jection is  not  taken  into  account,  how- 
ever, by  the  inventors  of  systems,  while 
the  fact  on  which  it  depends  affords  the 
means  of  showing  that  each  prediction 
has  been  fulfilled.  Thus,  suppose  "bad 
weather  and  much  wind  "  have  been  pre- 
dicted on  a  certain  day,  and  that  day  is 
particularly  fine  and  calm  in  London.  If 
this  were  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
soundness  of  the  system,  the  answer  would 
run  somewhat  on  this  wise  —  "Unques- 
tionably it  was  fine  in  London,  but  in 
North  Scotland  (or  in  France,  or  Spain, 
or  Italy,  as  the  case  may  be)  there  was 
very  gloomy  weather,  and  in  Ireland 
(suppose)  quite  strong  winds  are  reported 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  afternoon."  The 
readiness  with  which  men  satisfy  them- 
selves in  such  cases,  corresponds  with 
that  mischievous  ingenuity  wherewith 
foolish  persons  satisfy  themselves  that  a 
fortune-teller  had  foretold  the  truth,  that 
a  dream  had  been  fulfilled,  a  superstition 
justified,  and  so  forth. 

The  tendency,  at  present,  amongst 
those  who  are  desirous  of- forming  a 
scheme  of  weather  prediction,  is  to  seek 
the  origin  of  our  weather-changes  in 
changes  of  the  sun's  condition,  and  by 
determining  the  laws  of  the  solar  changes 
to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate 
changes  in  the  weather. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
this  new  phase  of  the  inquiry  does  not 
reject  planetary  influences  altogether. 
The  theory  is  entertained  by  many  well- 
known  students  of  science  that  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  sun  are  dependent 
on  the  varying  positions  of  the  planets  ; 
so  that  if  it  should  be  estabhshed  that 
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our  weather-changes  are  connected  with 
solar  changes,  we  should  infer  that  indi- 
rectly the  planets  In  their  motions  rule 
the  weather  on  our  earth. 

I  propose  now  to  consider  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  sun's  influence,  and  to 
discuss  the  question  (altogether  distinct, 
be  it  remarked)  whether  a  means  of  accu- 
rate weather  prediction  may  be  obtained 
if  the  sun's  influence  be  regarded  as 
demonstrated. 

There  is  one  strong  point  in  favour  of 
the  new  theory,  in  the  fact  that  the  sun  is 
unquestionably  the  prime  cause  of  all 
weather  changes.  To  quote  the  words 
■;of  Lieut.-Colonel  Strange,  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  theory  (and  eager  to  have 
yit  tested  at  this  country's  charge),  "  there 
■can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  almost  every 
natural  phenomenon  connected  with  cli- 
'mate  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  sun 
|as  the  great  dominating  force,  and  it  is  a 
f 'natural  inference  "  (though  not,  as  he  says, 
an  unavoidable  one)  "that  the  changes, 
and  what  we  now  call  the  uncertainties 
^;Of  climate  are  connected  with  the  con- 
'stant  fluctuations  which  we  know  to  be 
[perpetually  occurring  in  the  sun  itself." 
\  may  proceed,  indeed,  in  this  place,  to 
i quote  the  following  words  in  which  Col- 
tonel  Strange  enunciates  the  theory  itself 
^  which  I  am  about  to  discuss,  and  its  con- 
sequences : —  "The  bearing  of  climatic 
changes  on  a  vast  array  of  problems  con- 
Inected  with  navigation,  agriculture,  and 
'health,  need  but  be  mentioned  to  show 
the  importance  of  seeking  in  the  sun, 
where  they  doubtless  reside,  for  the 
causes  which  govern  these  changes.  It 
is  indeed  my  conviction  that  of  all  the 
fields  now  open  for  scientific  cultivation, 
there  is  not  one  which,  quite  apart  from 
its  transcendent  philosophical  interest, 
promises  results  of  such  high  utilitarian 
value,  as  the  exhaustive  systematic  study 
of  the  sun." 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  if 
anything  like  what  is  here  promised  could 
be  hoped  for  from  the  study  of  the  sun, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  more  than  national 
importance  to  undertake  the  task  indi- 
cated by  Colonel  Strange.  The  expense 
of  new  observatories  for  this  special  sub- 
ject of  study  would  in  that  case  be  very 
fully  repaid.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
employ -the  most  skilful  astronomers  at 
salaries  comparable  with  those  which  are 
paid  to  our  Government  ministers  ;  it 
would  be  well  to  secure  on  corresponding 
terms  the  advice  of  those  most  competent 
to  decide  on  the  instrumental  require- 
ments of  the  case  ;  and  in  fact  the  value 
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of  the  work  which  is  at  present  accom- 
plished at  Greenwich,  great  though  that 
value  is,  would  sink  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance, in  my  judgment,  compared  with 
the  results  flowing  in  the  supposed  case 
from  the  proposed  '•  exhaustive  and  sys- 
tematic study  "  of  the  great  central  lumi- 
nary of  the  planetary  system. 

The  subject  we  are  to  discuss  is  mani- 
festly therefore  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  dealt  with. 
It  would  be  a  misfortune  on  the  one  hand 
to  be  led  by  careless  reasoning  to  under- 
estimate the  chances  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  while  on  the  other  it  would 
be  most  mischievous  to  entertain  un- 
founded expectations  where  the  neces- 
sary experiments  must  be  of  a  costly  na- 
ture, and  where  science  would  be  griev- 
ously discredited  should  it  be  proved 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  illusory. 

We  note,  first,  that  besides  being  "  the 
great  dominating  force "  to  which  all 
natural  phenomena  connected  with  cli- 
mate are  due,  the  sun  has  special  influ- 
ence on  all  the  most  noteworthy  varia- 
tions of  weather.  The  seasons  are  due 
to  solar  influence  ;  and  here  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  power  of  prediction  derived 
from  solar  study,  though  belonging  to  a 
date  so  remote  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  fact.  It  seems  so  obvious  that  sum- 
mer will  be  on  the  whole  warmer  than 
winter,  that  we  overlook  the  circumstance 
that  at  some  epoch  or  other  this  fact,  at 
least  in  its  relation  to  the  apparent  mo- 
tions of  the  sun,  must  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  discovery.  Men  must  at  one 
time  have  learned,  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  each  race  of  men  must  at  one 
time  have  noticed,  that  the  varying 
warmthon  which  the  processes  of  vege- 
tation depend,  correspond  with  the  vary- 
ing diurnal  course,  of  the  sun.  So  soon 
as  this  was  noticed,  and  so  soon  as 
the  periodic  nature  of  the  sun's  vary- 
ing motions  had  been  ascertained,  men 
had  acquired  in  effect  the  power  of  pre- 
dicting that  at  particular  times  or  seasons, 
the  weather  on  the  whole  would  be  warm- 
er than  at  other  seasons.  In  other  words, 
as  soon  as  men  had  recognized  the  period 
we  call  the  year^  they  could  predict  that 
one  half  of  each  year  would  be  warmer 
than  the  other  half.  Simple  as  this  fact 
may  seem,  it  is  important  to  notice  it  as 
the  beginning  of  weather  prediction  ;  for 
as  will  presently  appear,  it  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  more  complex  ques- 
tions at  present  involved  in  the  prognos- 
tication of  weather-changes. 

It  became  manifest  almost  as  soon  as 
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this  discovery  had  been  made,  that  the 
weather  of  particular  days  or  even  of 
weeks  and  longer  periods  could  not,  by 
its  means,  be  predicted.  A  week  in  sum- 
mer may  be  cold,  and  a  week  in  winter 
may  be  warm  ;  nor,  so  far  as  is  even  yet 
known,  is  there  a  single  part  of  any  year 
the  temperature  of  which  can  be  certainly 
depended  upon,  at  least  within  the  tem- 
perate zone.  In  certain  tropical  regions 
there  are  tolerably  constant  weather  vari- 
ations ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case  in  the  temperate  zones  of  either 
hemisphere,  that  it  is  impossible  to  affirm 
certainly,  even  that  during  a  week  or  fort- 
night at  any  given  summer  season  there 
will  be  one  hot  day,  or  that  during  a  cor- 
responding period  in  winter  there  will  be 
one  day  of  cold  weather. 

It  became  manifest  also,  at  an  early 
epoch,  that  terrestrial  conditions  must  be 
intimately  involved  in  all  questions  of 
weather,  since  the  year  in  different  coun- 
tries in  the  same  latitudes  presents  differ- 
ent features.  Such  differences  are  of  two 
kinds,  —  those  which  have  a  tendency  to 
be  constant,  and  those  which  are  in  their 
nature  variable.  For  example,  the  annu- 
al weather  in  Canadian  regions  having 
the  same  range  of  latitude  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, differs  always  to  a  very  marked  de- 
gree, though  not  always  to  the  same  de- 
gree, from  that  which  prevails  in  this 
country  :  here  then  we  have  a  case  of  a 
constant  difference  due  unquestionably 
to  terrestrial  relations.  Again,  when  we 
have  a  hot  or  dry  summer  in  this  coun- 
try, warm  or  damp  weather  may  prevail 
in  other  countries  in  the  same  latitudes, 
and  vice  versdj  differences  of  this  kind 
are  ordinarily  *  variable,  and  in  the  present 
position  of  weather-science  are  regarded 
as  accidental. 

Hitherto,  weather-science  has  depended 
solely  on  the  study  of  these  terrestrial 
effects  as  they  vary  under  varying  condi- 
tions.    Modern   meteorologfical   research 


*  I  use  this  qualifying  word,  because  some  differ- 
ences of  the  kind  are  more  or  less  regular.  Tlius,  when 
there  is  a  dry  summer  in  certain  regions  in  the  West  of 
Europe,  there  is  commonly  a  wet  summer  in  easterly 
regions  in  the  same  latitude,  and  vice  versa,  the  differ- 
ence simply  depending  on  the  height  at  which  the 
clouds  travel  %vhich  are  brought  by  the  south-westerly 
counter-trade  winds.  When  these  clouds  travel  high, 
they  do  not  f^ve  up  their  moisture  until  they  have  trav- 
elled far  inland  or  towards  iiie  east;  when  they  travel 
low,  their  moisture  is  condensed  so  soon  as  they  reach 
the  western  landslopes.  It  is  not  uncommonly  the  case 
again,  that  when  we  in  England  have  dry  summers, 
much  rain  falls  on  the  AtlantiCj  and  our  drought  is  sim- 
ply due  to  the  fall  of  this  rain  before  the  clouds  from 
the  south-west  have  reached  us.  More  commonly, 
however,  drought  in  England  is  due  to  the  delay  of  the 
downfall,  in  consequence  of  the  clouds  from  the  south- 
west travelling  at  a  greater  height  than  usual. 
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is  confined  to  the  record  and  study  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  weather  from  day 
to  day  at  selected  stations  in  different 
countries.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
inquiry  has  not  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess. At  vast  expense  millions  of  records 
of  heat,  rainfall,  winds,  clouds,  barometric 
pressure,  and  so  on  have  been  secured ; 
but  hitherto  no  law  has  been  recognized 
in  the  variations  thus  recorded,  —  no  law 
at  least  from  which  any  constant  system 
of  prediction  for  long  periods  in  advance 
can  be  deduced. 

On  this  point  I  shall  quote  first  a  re- 
markable saying  of  Sir  W.  Herschel's, 
which  appears  to  me,  like  many  such  say- 
ings of  his,  to  be  only  too  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  science.  In  endeavouring 
to  interpret  the  laws  of  weather,  "  we  are 
in  the  position,"  Herschel  remarks,  "of  a 
man  who  hears  at  intervals  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  long  history  related  in  a  prosy, 
unmethodical  manner.  A  host  of  circum- 
stances omitted  or  forgotten,  and  the  want 
of  connection  between  the  parts,  prevents 
the  hearer  from  obtaining  possession  of 
the  entire  history.  Were  he  allowed  to 
interrupt  the  narrator,  and  ask  him  to 
explain  the  apparent  contradictions,  or  to 
clear  up  doubts  at  obscure  points,  he 
might  hope  to  arrive  at  a  general  view. 
The  questions  that  we  would  address  to 
nature,  are  the  very  experiments  of  which 
we  are  deprived  in  the  science  of  meteor- 
ology." 

The  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  indeed, 
selected  meteorology  as  the  subject  on 
which,  above  all  others,  systematic  obser- 
vations had  been  most  completely  wasted, 
—  as  a  special  instance  of  the  failure  of 
the  true  Baconian  method  (which  be  it 
noticed  is  not,  as  is  so  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  modern  scientific  method). 
"  There  is  an  attempt  at  induction  going 
on,"  says  De  Morgan,  "  which  has  yielded 
little  or  no  fruit,  the  observations  made 
in  the  meteorological  observatories.  This 
attempt  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  caused  Bacon  to  dance  for  joy  " 
(query);  "for  he  lived  in  times  when 
Chancellors  did  dance.  Russia,  says  M. 
Biot,  is  covered  by  an  army  of  meteoro- 
graphs, with  generals,  high  officers,  subal-- 
terns,  and  privates,  with  fixed  and  defined 
duties  of  Observation.  Other  countries, 
also,  have  their  systematic  observations. 
And  what  has  come  of  it  ?  Nothing,  says 
M.  Biot,  and  nothing  will  ever  come  of  it : 
the  veteran  mathematician  and  experi-. 
mental  philosopher  declares,  as  does  Mr. 
Ellis  "  (Bacon's  biographer),  "  that  no  sin- 
gle branch  of  science  has  ever  been  fruit- 
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^■interest  attaches,  I  may  remark,  to   the 
^p  opinion  of  M.  Biot,  because  it  was  given 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  construct  meteorological  observa- 
tories in  Algeria. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Astrono- 
mer Royal  holds  a  similar  opinion.  De 
Morgan  thus  quaintly  indicates  his  inter- 
pretation of  one  particular  expression  of 
Sir  G.  Airy's  opinion  :  —  "In  the  report 
to  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Visitors,  for 

»l867,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  speaking  of 
the  increase  of  meteorological  observato- 
ries, remarks,  ^  Whether  the  effect  of  this 
movement  will  be  that  millions  of  useless 
observations  will  be  added  to  the  miUions 
that  already  exist,  or  whether  something 
may  be  expected  to  result  which  will  lead 
to  a  meteorological  theory,  I  cannot  hazard 
a  conjecture.'  This  is  a  conjecture,  and  a 
very  obvious  one  ;  if  Mr.  Airy  would  have 
given,  2  3-4^.,  for  the  chance  of  a  mete- 
orological theory  formed  by  masses  of 
observations,  he  would  never  have  said 
what  I  have  quoted." 

The  simple  combination  of  terrestrial 
considerations  with  the  effects  due  to  the 
sun's  varying  daily  path  having  thus  far 
failed  to  afford  any  interpretation  of  the 
varying  weather  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  whether  the  variations 
in  the  sun's  condition  from  year  to  year 
may  not  supply  the  required  means  of 
interpreting  and  hence  of  predicting 
weather-changes.  We  know  that  the  sun's 
condition  does  vary,  because  we  some- 
times see  many  large  spots  upon  the  sur- 
face, whereas  at  others  he  has  no  spots, 
or  few  and  small  ones.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  these  variations  affect  the  sup- 
ply of  heat  and  light,  as  well  as  of  chemi- 
cal action  and  possibly  of  other  forms  of 
force  ;  and  hence  we  are  certainly  dealing 
with  a  vei'a  caiisa,  though  whether  this  real 
cause  be  an  efficient  cause  of  weather- 
changes  remains  yet  to  be  determined. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  inquire, 
however,  in  the  first  place,  whether  any 
peculiarities  of  weather  can  be  traced  to 
another  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  at 
least  as  efficient,  one  would  suppose,  as 
any  changes  in  the  sun's  action  due  to  the 
spots,  I  refer  to  his  varying  distance 
from  the  earth.  It  is  known  doubtless  to 
all  my  readers  that  in  June  and  July, 
although  these  are  our  summer  months, 
the  sun  is  farther  away  than  in  December, 
—  and  this,  not  by  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance, but  by  more  than  three  millions  of 
miles.  Accordingly,  on  a  summer  day  in 
our  hemisphere  we  receive  less  heat  than 
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is  received  on  a  summer  day  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  Or  instead  of  compar- 
ing our  summer  heat  with  summer  heat  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  we  may  make 
comparison  between  the  quantity  of  heat 
received  by  the  whole  earth  on  a  clay  in 
June  and  on  a  day  in  December.  Either 
way  of  viewing  the  matter  is  instructive  ; 
and  I  believe  many  of  my  readers  will  be 
surprised  when  they  hear  what  is  the  act- 
ual amount  of  difference. 

We  receive  in  fact,  on  June  30th,  less 
heat  and  light  than  dwellers  at  our  antip- 
odes receive  on  December  30th,  by  the 
amount  which  would  be  lost  if  an  opaque 
disc  having  a  diameter  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  sun's,*  came  upon  the  sun's 
face  as  seen  on  December  30  at  our  an- 
tipodes. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no 
spots  whose  effects  would  be  comparable 
with  those  produced  by  such  a  disc  of 
blackness  have  ever  been  seen  upon  the 
face  of  the  sun.  Spots  are  not  black  or 
nearly  black,  even  in  their  very  nucleus. 
The  largest  ever  seen  has  not  had  an  ex- 
tent approaching  that  of  our  imagined 
black  disc,  even  when  the  whole  dimen- 
sions of  the  spot,  —  nucleus,  umbra,  and 
penumbra,  —  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count. Moreover,  all  round  a  spot  there 
is  always  a  region  of  increased  bright- 
ness, making  up  to  a  great  degree,  if  not 
altogether,  for  the  darkness  of  the  spot 
itself.  So  that  unquestionably  the  sum- 
mer heat  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ex- 
ceeds the  summer  heat  in  our  hemi- 
sphere to  a  much  more  marked  degree 
than  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun  when 
he  is  without  spots  exceeds  the  heat  of  a 
spotted  sun. 

It  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
pecuHarity.  It  is  certain  that  the  Aus- 
tralian summer  differs  in  several  impor- 
tant respects  from  the  European  sum- 
mer ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much 
of  the  ^difference  is  due  to  the  pecul- 
iarity we  have  been  considering,  and 
how  much  to  the  characterist^!c  distinc- 
tion between  the  northern  and  southern 
halves  of  the  earth,  —  the  great  excess  of 
water  surface  over  land  surface  in  the 
southern   hemisphere.      It   is   worthy  of 

*  It  is  easily  shown  that  such  would  be  the  size  of 
the  imagined  black  disc.  For  the  sun's  distance  varies 
from  about  93  millions  of  miles  to  about  90  millions,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  3 1  to  30.  Hence  the  size  of  his  disc 
varies  in  the  proportion  of  31  times  31  to  30  times  30, 
or  as  961  to  900.  The  defect  of  the  latter  number  900 
amounts  to  61,  which  is  about  a  sixteenth  part  of  the 
larger  number.  But  a  black  disc  having  a  diameter 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  sun' s  would  cut  off  precisely  a 
sixteenth  part  of  his  light  and  heat,  which  was  the  fact 
to  be  proved. 
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notice,  however,  that  even  in  this  case, 
where  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  great  dif- 
ference must  exist  in  the  solar  action  at 
particular  seasons,  we  find  ourselves 
quite  unable  to  recognize  any  peculiari- 
ties of  weather  as  certainly  due  to  this 
difference. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  second  way  of 
viewing  the  difference  in  question,  by 
considering  it  as  it  affects  the  whole 
earth.  The  result  is  sufficiently  surpris- 
ing. It  has  been  shown  by  the  re- 
searches of  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Pouillet, 
that  on  the  average  our  earth  receives 
each  day  a  supply  of  heat  competent  to^ 
heat  an  ocean  260  yards  deep  over  the' 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  from  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice  to  the  boiling 
point.  Now,  on  or  about  June  30,  the 
supply  is  one  thirtieth  greater,  while 
on  or  about  December  30,  the  sup- 
ply is  one  thirtieth  less.  Accordingly, 
on  June  30,  the  heat  received  in  a 
single  day  would  be  competent  only  to 
raise  an  ocean  251  1-3  yards  deep  from 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  whereas 
on  December  30  the  heat  received  from 
the  sun  would  so  heat  an  ocean  268  2-3 
yards  deep.  The  mere  excess  of  heat, 
therefore,  on  December  30,  as  compared 
with  June  30,  would  suffice  to  raise  an 
ocean  more  than  17  yards  deep  and  cov- 
ering the  whole  earth,  from  the  freezing 
point  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  ! 
It  will  not  be  regarded  as  surprising  if 
terrestrial  effects  of  some  importance 
should  follow  from  so  noteworthy  an  ex- 
cess, not  merely  of  light  and  heat,  but  of 
gravitating  force,  of  magnetic  influence, 
and  of  actinic  or  chemical  action,  ex- 
erted upon  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  there  is  a  recog- 
nizable increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  in  December  and 
January  as  compared  with  June  and  July. 
But  assuredly  the  effect  produced  is  not 
of  such  a  character  as  to  suggest  that  we 
should  find  the  means  of  predicting 
weather  z/it  were  possible  for  us  7iow  to 
discover  any  solar  law  of  change  result- 
ing in  a  corresponding  variation  of  solar 
action  upon  the  earth. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  first 
great  law  of  solar  change  as  distinguish- 
ed from  systematic  variations  like  the 
sun's  varying  change  of  distance  and  his 
varying  daily  path  on  the  heavens.  This 
law  is  that  which  regulates  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  solar  spots  within  a 
period  of  about  eleven  years.  The  sun's 
condition  does  not,  indeed,  admit  of  be- 
ing certainly  predicted  by  this  law,  since 


it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  sun 
shows  few  spots  for  several  weeks  to- 
gether, in  the  very  height  of  the  time  of 
spot-frequency,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  often  happens  that  many  and  large 
spots  are  seen  at  other  times.  Neverthe- 
less, this  general  law  holds,  that,  on  the, 
whole,  and  taking  one  month  with  an- 
other, there  is  a  variation  in  spot-fre- 
quency, having  for  its  period  an  intervc ' 
of  rather  more  than  eleven  years. 

Now,  the  difference  between  a  year  o! 
maximum  spot-frequency,  and  one  oi 
minimum  frequency,  is  very  noteworthy 
notwithstanding  the  exceptional  features 
just  mentioned,  which  show  themselves 
but  for  short  periods.  This  will  be^ 
manifest  on  the  consideration  of  a  few 
typical  instances.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1837,  the  sun  was  observed  on  168  days, 
during  which  he  was  not  once  seen  with- 
out spots,  while  no  less  than  333  new 
groups  made  their  appearance.  This 
was  a  year  of  maximum  spot-frequency. 
In  1843,  the  sun  was  observed  on  312 
days,  and  on  no  less  than  149  of  these 
no  spots  could  be  seen,  while  only  34 
new  groups  made  their  appearance.  This 
was  a  year  of  minimum  spot-frequency. 
Passing  to  the  next  maximum  year,  we 
find  that  in  1848  the  sun  was  observed  on 
278  days,  during  which  he  was  never  seen 
without  spots,  while  330  new  spots  made 
their  appearance.  In  1855  and  1856  to- 
gether, he  was  observed  on  634  days,  on 
239  of  which  he  was  without  spots,  while 
only  62  new  groups  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  next  maximum  was  not  so 
marked  as  usual,  that  is  there  was  not  so 
definite  a  summit,  if  one  may  so  speak, 
to  the  wave  of  increase  ;  but  the  excess 
of  spot-frequency  was  none  the  less  de- 
cided. Thus,  in  the  four  years,  1858,  '59, 
'60,  '61,  the  sun  was  observed  on  335, 
343>  333>  ^i^d  322  days,  on  not  one  of 
which  he  was  spotless^  while  the  numbers 
of  new  groups  for  these  four  years  were, 
respectively,  202,  205,  211,  and  204.  The 
minimum  in  1867  was  very  marked,  as 
195  days  out  of  312  were  without  spots, 
and  only  25  new  groups  appeared.  The 
increase  after  1867  was  unusually  rapid, 
since  in  1869  there  were  no  spotless  days, 
and  224  new  groups  were  seen,  though 
the  sun  was  only  observed  on  196  days. 
The  number  of  spots  in  1870,  187 1,  and 
1872,  as  well  as  their  magnitude  and 
duration,  have  been  above  what  is  usual, 
even  at  the  period  of  maximum  spot-fre- 
quency. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  manifest  that 
we  have  a  well-marked  peculiarity  to  deal 
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with,  though  not  one  of  perfect  uni- 
formity. Next  to  the  systematic  changes 
already  considered,  this  alternate  waxing 
and  waning  of  spot-frequency  might  be 
expected  to  be  efficient  in  producing  rec- 
ognizable .weather  changes.  Assuredly, 
if  this  should  not  appeal  to  be  the  case, 
we  should  have  to  dismiss  all  idea  that 
the  sun-spots  are  weather-rulers. 

Now,  from  the  first  discovery  of  spots, 
it  was  recognized  that  they  must,  in  all 
probability,  affect  our  weather  to  some 
degree.  It  was  noticed,  indeed,  that  our 
auroras  seemed  to  be  in  some  way  in- 
fluenced by  the  condition  of  the  sun's 
surface,  since  they  were  observed  to  be 
more  numerous  when  there  are  many 
spots  than  when  there  are  few  or  none. 
Singularly  enough,  the  effect  of  the  spots 
on  temperature  was  not  only  inquired 
into  much  later  (for  we  owe  to  Cassini 
and  Mairan  the  observation  relating  to 
auroras),  but  was  expected  to  be  of  an 
opposite  character  from  that  which  is 
in  reality  produced.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
formed  the  opinion  that  when  there  are 
most  spots  the  sun  gives  out  most  heat, 
notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  light 
where  the  spots  are.  He  sought  for  evi- 
dence on  this  point  in  the  price  of  corn 
in  England,  and  it  actually  appeared, 
though  by  a  mere  coincidence,  that  corn 
had  been  the  cheapest  in  years  of  spot- 
frequency,  a  result  regarded  by  Herschel 
as  implying  that  the  weather  had  been 
warmer  on  the  whole  in  those  years.  It 
was  well  pointed  out,  however,  by  Arago, 
that  "  in  these  matters  we  must  be  care- 
ful how  we  generalize  facts  before  we 
have  a  very  considerable  number  of  ob- 
servations at  our  disposal."  The  pecul- 
iarities of  weather  in  a  single  and  not 
extensive  country  Hke  England,  are  quite 
insufficient  to  supply  an  answer  to  the 
wide  question  dealt  with  by  Herschel. 
The  weather  statistics  of  many  coun- 
tries must  be  considered  and  compared. 
Moreover  verj  long  periods  of  time  must 
be  dealt  with.* 


*  When  Herschel  made  his  researches  into  this  sub- 
ject, the  law  of  spot-frequency  had  not  been  discovered. 
He  would  probably  have  found  in  this  law,  as  some 
have  since  done,  the  explanation  of  the  seven  yedrs  of 
plenty  and  the  seven  years  of  famine  typified  by  the  fat 
kine  and  lean  kine  of  Joseph's  dream.  For  if  there 
were  a  period  of  eleven  years  in  which  corn  and  other 
produce  of  the  ground  waxed  and  waned  in  productive- 
ness, it  would  be  not  at  all  unlikely  that  whenever  this 
waxing  and  waning  chanced  to  be  unusually  marked, 
there  would  result  two  series  of  poor  and  rich  years  ap- 
parently ranging  over  fourteen  instead  of  eleven  years. 
We  have  seen,  above,  that  the  waves  of  spot-waxing 
and  spot-waning  are  not  all  alike  in  shape  and  extent. 
Whenever  then  a  wave  more  marked  than  usual  came, 
we  should  expect  to  fitui  U  borrowing,  so  to  speak,  both 


M.  Gautier,  of  Geneva,  and  later  MM. 
Arago  and  Barratt  made  a  series  of  re- 
searches into  the  tabulated  temperature 
at  several  stations,  and  for  many  succes- 
sive years.  They  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  on  the  whole,  the  weather  is 
coolest  in  years  of  spot-frequency. 

But  recently  the  matter  has  been  more 
closely  scrutinized,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  effects  due  to  the  great  solar 
spot  period,  although  recognizable,  are 
by  no  means  so  obvious  as  had  been 
anticipated. 

These  effects  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes, — those  affecting  (i)  tem- 
perature, (2)  rainfall,  and  (3)  terrestrial 
magnetism. 

As  respects  the  first,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  when  underground  tem- 
peratures are  examined,  so  that  local  and 
temporary  causes  of  change  are  elimi- 
nated, there  is  a  recognizable  diminution 
of  temperature  in  years  when  spots  are 
most  frequent.  We  owe  this  discovery 
to  Professor  C.  P.  Smyth,  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Scotland.  The  effect  is  very 
slight  :  indeed,  barely  recognizable.  I 
have  before  me,  as  I  write.  Professor 
Smyth's  chart  of  the  quarterly  tempera- 
tures from  1837  to  1869,  at  depths  of  3, 
6,  12,  and  24  French  feet.  Of  course, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  even  at 
the  depth  of  24  feet,  is  the  alternate 
rise  and  fall  with  the  seasons.  But  it 
is  seen  that  while  the  range  of  rise  and 
fall  remains  very  nearly  constant,  the 
crests  and  troughs  of  the  waves  lie  at 
varying  levels.  After  long  and  careful 
scrutiny,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  I  cannot  find  the  slightest  evi- 
dence in  this  chart  of  a  connection  be- 
tween underground  temperature  and  the 
eleven  years'  period  of  sun  spots.  I  turn, 
therefore,  to  the  chart  in  which  the  an- 
nual means  are  given  ;  and  noting  in 
the  means  at  the  lesser  depths  "  confu- 
sion worse  confounded  "  (this,  of  course, 
is  no  fault  of  Professor  Smyth's,  who 
here  merely  records  what  had  actually 
taken  place),  I  take  the  temperatures  at 
a  depth  of  24  French  feet.  Now,  neglect- 
ing minor  features,  I  find  the  waves  of 
temperature  thus  arranged.  They  go 
down  to  a  little  more  than  46  1-2  degrees 
of  the  common  thermometer  in  1839-40  ; 
rise  to  about  47  3-4  degrees  in  1847 ; 
sink  to  47  1-4  degrees  in  1849  ;    mount 


in  trough  and  crest  from  the  waves  on  either  side.  It 
would  require  but  a  year  or  so  either  way  to  make  the 
wave  range  over  fourteen  years;  and  observed  facts 
even  during  the  last  half-century  only,  show  this  to  be 
no  unlikely  eveut. 
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nearly  to  47  3-4  degrees  again  in  1852-53  ; 
are  at  47  degrees  in  1856-57  ;  are  nearly 
at  48  degrees  in  1858-59;  then  they 
touch  47  degrees  three  times  (with  short 
periods  of  rising  between),  in  i860,  1864, 
and  1867  ;  and  rise  above  47  1-2  degrees 
in  1869.  Now  if  we  remember  that  there 
were  maxima  of  spots  in  1837,  1848, 
1859-60,  and  1870,  while  there  were  min- 
ima in  1843,  and  1855-56,  I  think  it  will 
be  found  to  require  a  somewhat  lively  im- 
agination to  recognize  a  very  striking  as- 
sociation between  the  underground  tem- 
perature and  the  sun's  condition  with  re- 
spect to  spots.  If  many  spots  imply 
diminution  of  heat,  how  does  it  come 
that  the  temperature  rises  to  a  maximum 
in  1859,  and  again  in  1869?  if  the  re- 
verse, how  is  it  that  there  is  a  minimum 
in  i860  ?  I  turn,  lastly,  to  the  chart  in 
which  the  sun-spot  waves,  and  the  tem- 
perature waves  are  brought  into  actual 
comparison,  and  I  find  myself  utterly  un- 
able to  recognize  the  slightest  association 
between  them.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not 
urge  this  with  the  desire  of  in  any  way 
throwing  doubt  upon  the  opinion  to 
which  Professor  Smyth  has  been  led, 
knowing  well  that  the  long  and  careful  ex- 
amination he  has  given  to  this  subject  in 
all  its  details,  may  have  offered  ample 
though  not  obvious  evidence  for  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  has  arrived.  I  note 
also,  that,  as  he  points  out,  Mr.  Stone, 
director  of  the  Cape  Town  Observatory, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe,  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory,  have  since,  "but 
it  is  believed  quite  independently,  pub- 
lished .similar  deductions  touching  the 
earth's  temperature  in  reference  to  sun- 
spots."  All  I  would  remark  is,  that  the 
effect  is  very  slight  and  very  far  from  be- 
ing obvious  at  a  first  inspection. 

Next  as  to  rainfall  and  wind. 

Here,  again,  we  have  results  which 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  striking,  ex- 
cept in  the  forcible  evidence  they  con- 
vey of  the  insignificance  of  the  effects 
which  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  great 
eleven-year  spot  period.  We  owe  to  Mr. 
Baxendell,  of  Manchester,  the  most  com- 
plete series  of  investigations  into  this 
subject.  He  finds  that  at  Oxford,  during 
the  years  whe.i  sun-spots  were  most  nu- 
merous, the  amount  of  rainfall  under  west 
and  south-west  winds  was  greater  than 
the  amount  under  south  and  south-east 
winds,  while  the  reverse  was  the  case  in 
years  when  spots  were  few  and  small. 
Applying  corresponding  processes  to  the 
meteorological  records  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  finds  that  a  contrary   state  of 


things  prevailed  there.  Next  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  R.  Main,  direct- 
or of  the  Radcliffe  Observatory  at  Ox- 
ford, who  finds  that  westerly  winds  are 
slightly  more  common  when  sun-spots 
are  numerous  than  at  other  times.  And 
lastly,  Mr.  Meldrilm,  of  Mauritius,  notes 
that  years  of  spot-frequency  are  charac- 
terized on  the  whole  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  storms  and  hurricanes,  than  years 
when  the  sun  shows  few  spots. 

The  association  between  the  sun-spot 
period  and  terrestrial  magnetism  is  of  a 
far  more  marked  character,  though  I 
must  premise  that  the  Astronomer  Roy- 
al, after  careful  analysis  of  the  Greenwich 
magnetic  records,  denies  the  existence 
of  any  such  association  whatever.  There 
is,  however,  a  balance  of  evidence  in  its 
favour.  It  seems  very  nearly  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  daily  sway  of  the  magnetic 
needle  is  greater  when  sun-spots  are  nu- 
merous, that  magnetic  storms  are  some- 
what more  numerous  at  such  times,  and 
that  auroras  also  are  more  commonly 
seen.  Now  it  has  been  almost  demon- 
strated by  M.  Marid  Davy,  chief  of  the 
m.eteorological  division  in  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory, that  the  weather  is  affected  in 
a  general  way  by  magnetic  disturbances. 
So  that  we  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the  weath- 
er is  affected  to  some  slight  degree  by 
the  great  sun-spot  period. 

Still  I  must  point  out  that  not  one  of 
these  cases  of  agreement  has  anything 
like  the  evidence  in  its  favour  which  had 
been  found  for  an  association  between 
the  varying  distance  of  Jupiter  and  the 
sun-spot  changes.  For  eight  consecu- 
tive maxima  and  minima  this  associa- 
tion has  been  strongly  marked,  and 
might  be  viewed  as  demonstrated, —  only 
it  chances  unfortunately  that  for  two 
other  cases  the  relation  is  precisely  re- 
versed; and  in  point  of  fact,  whereas  the 
period  now  assigned  to  the  great  sun- 
spot  wave  is  eleven  years  and  rather  less 
than  one  month,  Jupiter's  period  of  revo- 
lution is  eleven  years  and  about  ten 
months,  a  discrepancy  of  nine  months, 
which  would  amount  up  to  five  and  a  half 
years  (or  modify  perfect  agreement  into 
perfect  disagreement)  in  seven  or  eight 
cycles. 

But  accepting  the  association  between 
weather  and  the  sun-spot  changes  as 
demonstrated  (which  is  granting  a  great 
deal  to  the  believers  in  solar  weather- 
prediction),  have  we  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  by  a  long-continued  study  of 
the  sun  the  great  problem  of  foretelling 
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the  weather  can  be  solved  ?  This  ques- 
tion,, as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  must 
not  be  hastily  answered.  It  is  one  of 
national,  nay,  of  cosmopolitan  impor- 
tance. If  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
there  is  scarcely  any  expense  which 
would  be  too  great  for  the  work  sug- 
gested ;  but  all  the  more  careful  must  we 
be  not  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  if 
the  true  answer  should  be  given  in  the 
negative. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  so  soon  as 
the  considerations  dealt  with  above  have 
been  fairly  taken  into  account,  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt  or  difficulty  in  re- 
plying to  the  question.  The  matter  has 
in  effect,  though  not  in  intention,  been 
tested  experimentally,  and  the  experi- 
ments, when  carried  out  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  have  altogether 
failed.  To  show  that  this  is  so,  I  take 
the  position  of  affairs  before  Schwabe  be- 
gan that  fine  series  of  observations  which 
ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  great  spot- 
period  of  eleven  years.  Let  us  suppose 
that  at  that  time  the  question  had  been 
mooted  whether  it  might  not  be  possible, 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  sun,  to  obtain 
some  means  of  predicting  the  weather. 
The  argument  would  then  have  run  as 
follows  :  —  "  The  sun  is  the  great  source 
of  light  and  heat  ;  that  orb  is  liable  to 
changes  which  must  in  all  probability  af- 
fect the  supply  of  light  and  heat  ;  those 
changes  may  be  periodical  and  so  pre- 
dictable ;  and  as  our  weather  must  to 
some  extent  depend  on  the  supply  of  light 
and  heat,  we  may  thus  find  a  means  of 
predicting  weather  changes."  The  in- 
quiry might  then  "have  been  undertaken, 
and  undoubtedly  the  great  spot-period 
would  have  been  detected,  and  with  this 
discovery  would  have  come  that  partial 
power  of  predicting  the  sun's  condition 
which  we  now  possess,  —  that  is,  the 
power  of  saying  that  in  such  and  such  a 
year,  taken  as  a  whole,  spots  will  be  nu- 
merous or  the  reverse.  Moreover,  mete- 
orological observations  conducted  simul- 
taneously would  have  shown  that,  as  the 
original  argument  supposed,  the  quantity 
of.  heat  supplied  by  the  sun  varies  to  a 
slight  degree  with  the  varying  condition 
of  the  sun.  Corresponding  magnetic 
changes  would  be  detected  ;  and  also 
those  partial  indications  of  a  connection 
between  phenomena  of  wind  and  rain  and 
the  sun's  condition  which  have  been  indi- 
cated above.  All  this  would  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  men  of  science.  But, 
—  supposing  all  this  had  been  obtained 
at  the  nation's  expense,  and  the  promise 


had  been  held  put  that  the  means  of 
predicting  weather  would  be  the  reward, 
the  non-scientific  tax-paying  community 
might  not  improbably  inquire  what  was 
the  worth  of  these  discoveries  to  the  na- 
tion or  to  the  world  at  large.  Be  it  un- 
derstood that  I  am  not  here  using  the  cut 
bono  argument.  As  a  student  of  science, 
I  utterly  repudiate  the  notion  that  before 
scientific  researches  are  undertaken,  it 
must  be  shown  that  they  will  pay.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  adopt  this  mean  and 
contemptible  view  of  scientific  research, 
and  quite  another  to  countenance  pro- 
jects which  are  based  ab  initio  upon  the 
ground  that  they  will  more  than  repay 
their  cost.  Now,  I  think,  if  the  nation 
made  the  inquiry  above  indicated,  and 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reply.  The  tax-payers  would  say, 
"  We  have  supplied  so  many  thousands 
of  pounds  to  found  national  observatories 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  physics  of  sci- 
ence, and  we  have  paid  so  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  yearly  to  the  various 
students  of  science  who  have  kindly 
given  their  services  in  the  management 
of  these  observatories  ;  let  us  hear  what 
are  the  utilitarian  results  of  all  this  out- 
lay ?  We  do  not  want  to  hear  of  scien- 
tific discoveries,  but  of  the  promised 
means  of  predicting  the  weather."  The 
answer  would  be,  "  We  have  found  that 
storms  in  the  tropics  are  rather  more  nu- 
merous in  some  years  than  others,  the 
variations  having  a  period  of  eleven  years  ; 
we  can  assert  pretty  confidently  that  auro- 
ras follow  a  similar  law  of  frequency  ; 
south-west  winds  blow  more  commonly 
at  Oxford,  but  less  commonly  elsewhere, 
when  the  sun-spots,  following  the  eleven- 
year  period,  are  at  a  maximum  ;  and 
more  rain  falls  with  south-westerly  winds 
than  with  south-easterly  winds  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere,  but  less  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  elsewhere,  when  sun-spots  are  most 
numerous,  while  the  reverse  holds  when 
the  spots  are  rare."  I  incline  to  think 
that  on  being  further  informed  that 
these  results  related  to  averages 
only,  and  gave  no  means  of  predicting 
the  weather  for  any  given  day,  week,  or 
month,  even  as  respects  the  unimportant 
points  here  indicated,  the  British  tax- 
payer would  infer  that  he  had  thrown 
away  his  money.  I  imagine  that  the  army 
of  observers  who  had  gathered  these  not- 
able results  would  be  disbanded  rather 
unceremoniously,  and  that  for  some  con- 
siderable time  science  (as  connected,  at 
any  rate,  with  promised  "  utilitarian  "  re- 
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suits)  would  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
nation. 

But  this  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
all.  Nay,  we  may  almost  say  that  this 
is  nothing.  Astronomers  know  the  great 
spot  period  ;  they  have  even  ascertained 
the  existence  of  longer  and  shorter  peri- 
ods less  marked  in  character  ;  and  they 
have  ascertained  the  laws  according  to 
which  other  solar  features  besides  the 
spots  vary  in  their  nature.  It  is  certain 
that  whatever  remains  to  be  discovered 
must  be  of  a  vastly  less  marked  charac- 
ter. If  then  the  discovery  of  the  most 
striking  law  of  solar  change  has  led  to 
no  results  having  the  sHghtest  value  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  weather- 
prediction,  if  periodic  solar  changes  of  a 
less  marked  character  have  been  detected 
which  have  no  recognizable  bearing  on 
weather  changes,  what  can  be  hoped 
from  the  recognition  of  solar  changes 
still  more  recondite  in  their  nature  ?  It 
is  incredible  that  the  complex  phenome- 
na involved  in  meteorological  relations 
regarded  as  a  whole,  those  phenomena 
which  are  but  just  discernibly  affected  by 
the  great  sun-spot  period,  should  respond 
to  changes  altogether  insignificant  even 
when  compared  with  the  development 
and  decay  of  a  single  small  sun-spot.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  true  lover  of  science  to  indi- 
cate the  futihty  of  the  promises  which 
have  been  mistakenly  held  out  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  to  the  credit  of  science,  or  ul- 
timately to  its  advantage,  if  government 
assistance  be  obtained  on  false  pretences 
for  any  branch  of  scientific  research. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE    STATE    AND    THE   CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
our  times  is  the  general  and  unquestion- 
ing belief  that  the  essentials  of  political 
life  are  altered  because  its  forms  have 
undergone  so  complete  a  change  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Not  more  than  half 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  England 
abandoned  her  attitude  of  oppugnance 
and  exclusion  toward  the  Roman  Church, 
and  yet  the  present  generation  is  quite  at 
a  loss  to  understand  a  political  situation 
very  analogous  to  our  own  in  past  times 
—  a  situation  which  is  now  engrossing 
the  attention  of  every  continental  poH- 
tician.  Germany  and  Switzerland  seem 
to  be  almost  exactly  in  the  same  position 


with  regard  to  Rome  in  which  England 
found  herself  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  And  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland are  in  this  dilemma  now  simply 
because  they  did  not  act  as  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  did  two  centuries  ago.  There 
are  questions  the  solution  of  which  may 
be  postponed,  but  the  day  arrives  when 
they  must  be  solved,  and  the  longer  the 
solution  is  delayed  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes.  Among  these  unavoidable 
questions  none  requires  to  be  met  with 
more  courage  than  that  of  the  relations 
between  the  Roman  Church  and  those 
States  in  which  the  majority  is  Protest- 
ant. Nor  is  the  question  to  be  disposed 
of  by  any  general  abstract  principle,  such 
as  the  principle  of  absolute  religious  lib- 
erty. Germany  and  Switzerland  are  not 
in  the  position  of  wholly  Catholic  na- 
tions, like  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium, 
nor  in  that  of  entirely  Protestant  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States  or  Swe- 
den. They  are,  in  fact,  in  very  much  the 
same  condition  that  Holland  and  Eng- 
land were  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Before  granting  ab- 
solute liberty  they  must  put  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  above  all  contest.  As 
they  neglected  to  do  so,  or  were  unable 
to  do  so,  two  hundred  years  since,  they 
must  venture  on  it  now  ;  for  they  have 
to  deal  with  an  enemy  as  daring  as  he  is 
powerful. 

The  Cathohc  Church,  indeed,  is  one  of 
those  organisms  for  which  our  abstract 
and  absolute  formulas  are  completely  in- 
adequate, both  in  theory  and  practice. 
Its  long  duration,  its  powerful  organiza- 
tion, its  numerous  ofiicers,  its  wealth,  its 
universality,  would  make  of  it  a  most 
dangerous  enemy  under  all  conditions. 
And  there  happen  to  be  two  circumstan- 
ces which  necessarily  bring  this  organi- 
zation into  conflict,  sooner  or  later,  with 
the  national  and  secular  interests  of  ev- 
ery State.  These  two  circumstances  are 
the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  — 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  foreigner  residing  in  a 
foreign  country  —  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
priests.  The  one  makes  every  Catholic 
priest  the  subject  of  a  higher  power  than 
the  laws  of  his  country  ;  the  second  frees 
him  of  every  consideration  of  worldly  in- 
terest, enlisting  him  in  the  service  of  an 
abstract  ideal,  an  ideal  which  is  the  ne- 
gation of  the  State.  The  contest  may 
slumber  for  awhile,  as  it  has  done  in  Ger- 
many since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  out 
of  sheer  exhaustion,  or  as  it  does  just 
now  in  England,  because  the  Roman 
Church  is  as  yet  too  weak  to  exhibit  it^ 
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against 


framed  at  Berlin  for  the  struggle 
Rome,  the  sole  aim  of  whichis  to  bring 
the  Catholic  clergy  again  under  the  con- 
trol of  common  law  from  which  they  had 
silently  crept  away,  declaring  themselves 
suddenly  and  noisily  emancipated  from 
its  rule,  and  to  counterbalance  the  inju- 
rious   influence    of    celibate    and   school 


ultimate  pretensions  ;  but  as  soon  as 
some  energetic  man  gets  the  upper  hand 
at  Rome,  and  finds  his  ecclesiastical 
army  ready  for  war,  the  conflict  must  in- 
evitably break  out  again.  The  struggle 
once  begun,  the  well-convinced  or  well- 
disciplin'ed  soldier  of  an  abstract  ideal, 
his  feelings  unhampered  by  wife  and 
child,  will  not  pay  the  slightest  regard  to  |  discipline.  The  common  law  in  Ger- 
any  considerations  except  such  as  are  im-  [many  —  whether  wisely  or  unwisely  it  is 
posed  upon  him  by  the  only  authority  he  not  for  us  to  decide  —  exacts  from  every 
acknowledges  in  the  last  resort.  The  citizen  who  proposes  to  enter  any  profes- 
question  therefore  is  not  so  much  j  sional  career,  be  it  that  of  a  physician,  a 
whether  the  State  has  a  right  to  set  aside  j  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  a  tutor,  or  a  civil 
iS\Q  xvX^'S,  oi  jus  gentiufn  in  its  war  with  i  official,  a  course  of  from  two  to  four 
the  Roman  Church,  as  whether  it  is  |  years  of  university  study.  To  this  rule 
expedient  and  useful  to  put  them  aside,  j  the  Catholic  clergy  cheerfully  submitted 
The  English  and  Dutch  Governments  in  those  balmy  days  when  religious  strife 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  deny  all  polit-   slumbered  in  Germany  —  that  is   to  say 


ical  and  civil  functions  to  the    members 
of  a   Church  which  confessedly  plotted. 


from    1638   to    1830  or   thereabout.     But 
when  the    Roman  Church   be^an   to  lift 


all     opponents — viz.,    about    1835 
universities     where    future    priests 


the 
had 


here  for  the  delivering  over  of  the  coun- 1  her  head  and  take  the  offensive  against 
try  to  Spanish  oppression,  there  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  But 
did  they  act  wisely  in  exerting  the  right  ? 
The  examples  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Belgium  —  where  the  contrary  policy  pre- 
vailed, with  the  result  that  those  countries 
were  entirely  won  by  the  jDriests  in  less 
than  fifty  years — seem  to  give  a  signifi- 
cant ans'wer  to  that  question  ;  and  the 
success  of  England  and  Holland  in  main- 
taining their  integrity  and  their  inde- 
pendence must  necessarily  persuade  the 
Germans  and  Swiss  to  follow  a  similar 
polic}^,  when  Poles  and  Alsatians  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Sonderbund  cantons 
on  the  other,  are  supported  by  the  Ro- 
man Church  in  attempts  to  impair  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  German  and  Swiss  States. 
However,  times  are  changed  —  not  in 
substance  assuredly,  but  certainly  in 
form  and  habit ;  so  that  a  thorough  and 
consistent  measure  of  expulsion  and  ex- 
clusion cannot  be  applied  to  the  enemy. 
The  means  of  intercourse  are  too  mani- 
fold and  too  free  to  make  any  such 
measure  possible,  if  it  were  desirable. 
The  expulsion  of  Monsignor  Mermillod 
and  the  Bernese  curates  from  Switzer- 
land, of  the  Jesuits  "and  similar  orders  ". 
(as  the  very  elastic  text  of  the  German 
law  has  it)  from  the  Empire,  are  acts 
which  not  only  jar  on  our  modern  conven- 
tional ideas  of  toleration,  but  they  will 
prove  totally  ineffectual,  and  worse  : 
they  will  give  the  glory  of  martyrdom  to 
the  happy  victims,  while  to  the  Swiss 
Governments,  and  to  the  passionate 
statesman  who  governs  Germany,  they 
will  bring  the  odium  of  persecution. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  with  other  laws 


mixed  with  future  clergymen,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  professors,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  real  life,  began  to  be  abandoned. 
Everywhere  seminaries  were  founded 
where  the  future  apostle  was  seques- 
tered, from  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  up 
to  twenty  or  twenty-one,  when  he  defi- 
nitely took  orders,  from  all  contact  with 
the  world.  This  system,  which  had  long 
before  killed  the  Faculties  of  Catholic 
theology  —  nay,  Catholic  theology  itself 
—  in  France  and  Italy,  worked  admirably 
in  Germany  and  soon  showed  its  results  — 
sooner,  indeed,  and  more  strikingly  than 
was  agreeable  to  the  bishops  ;  who  in 
1870,  \yhen  they  were  still  struggling  for 
their  independence  against  Rome,  found 
themselves  abandoned  by  the  low  clergy 
educated  in  the  seminaries,  as  well  as  by 
the  Governments,  and  finally  obliged  to 
surrender.  The  good  old  German  Pfarrer 
of  the  Hermesian  school,  such  as  the  Fac- 
ulties formed  him,  who  heartily  blessed 
a  mixed  marriage,  even  when  the  children 
were  not  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Catho- 
Hc  Church,  has  become  a  myth  in  Ger- 
many. The  pulpits  are  filled  there  now- 
adays with  fanatic  young  priests,  who 
dictate  their  will  to  the  too  supple  and 
submissive  bishops. 

Events  will  show  whether  Germany  is 
in  time  to  return  to  her  traditional  sys- 
tem of  national  education  with  regard  to 
the  priests.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  feasible 
there  than  it  would  be  in  a  country 
where  the  Faculties  of  Catholic  theol- 
ogy are  legally  suppressed,  as  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  or  virtually  dead,  as 
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in  Paris  and  Toulouse,  in  Bologna  and 
Padua.  In  Germany,  indeed,  the  inter- 
ruption has  been  one  of  thirty  years  only, 
and  the  Faculties  are  as  yet  complete  in 
their  teaching /^rj-^?;/;/^/.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment to  be  made  ;  and  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  and  under  the  special  conditions 
of  Germany,  which  differ  so  widely  from 
ours,  it  is  a  promising  experiment.  It 
has,  indeed,  three  great  advantages  in  its 
favour :  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  the  country  ;  it  is 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  country  ; 
and  it  has  successfully  worked  there  for 
\more  than  two  hundred  years.  At  any 
rate,  English  observers  ought  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  sets  of  laws  re- 
cently framed  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 


land against  Rome  and  the  Jesuits,  as 
well  as  between  the  different  conditions 
of  Continental  States  both  among  them- 
selves and  as  compared  with  England. 
One  thing  is  certain,  hostilities  have  com- 
menced, and  there  is  no  ground  of  com- 
promise. Neither  the  hot  temper  and 
iron  will  of  Prince  Bismarck,  nor  the  in- 
toxication of  Rome  nor  the  logical  abso- 
lutism of  the  Company  of  Jesus  are 
likely  to  yield.  Already  most  of  the  sem- 
inaries are  closed  in  Germany,  and  most 
of  the  clergy  have  solemnly  declared 
that  they  will  not  submit  to  the  new  laws. 
It  may  be  as  well  that  the  spectators  of 
the  duel  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  its 
provocations. 


Stonehenge.  —  The  first  idea  which  strikes 
you,  after  traversing  the  vast  undulating  plain 
between  the  Druids'  oak  and  Stonehenge,  is 
disappointment  at  the  diminutive  appearance 
which  the  scene  presents;  but  when  you  come 
to  consider  the  situation,  and  afterwards  to 
measure  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones,  you 
learn  that  it  is  the  circumstance  of  the  isola- 
tion of  these  stone  circles  which  makes  them 
appear  so  small.  There  are,  in  all  the  two 
separate  circles,  and  the  centre,  the  oval, 
which  contains  the  altar,  as  well  as  the  huge 
stones  at  the  entrance,  according  to  my  compu- 
tation, ninety-one  stones.  The  largest  stones, 
by  far,  are  those  in  the  central  oval,  they  be- 
ing from  1 6  to  22  feet  in  height,  standing  in 
pairs,  and  with  the  imposts  over  them,  in  the 
form  which  in  some  countries  has  the  name  of 
Druids'  altars,  and  in  others  cromleehs,  and 
which  we  may  call  trilothons.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  all  the  stones  in  the  different  circles 
did  stand  in  this  form;  but  in  the  smaller  cir- 
cle, where  the  remaining  stones  are  nineteen, 
of  which  only  eleven  are  standing,  you  see  no 
trilothons;  and  in  the  outer  circle,  where  the 
stones  are  from  13  to  20  feet  in  height,  and 
which  is  about  8  feet  distant  from  the  inner 
one,  you  see  five  complete  trilothons  and  sev- 
enteen of  the  large  upright  stones  erect,  as 
well  as  seven  of  the  upright  stones  and  eight 
of  the  upper  stones  lying  prostrate.  These 
stones,  it  is  almost  universally  agreed,  must 
have  come  from  Marlboro'  Downs;  but  when 
you  consider  the  distance  and  the  primitive 
means  of  conveyance  which  the  Ancient  Brit- 
ons could  alone  have  used,  you  are  brought  to 
the  conviction  that  many  thousand  hands  must 
have  been  employed  upon  this  work,  but  by 
what  contrivance  they  raised  the  imposts  and 
mortised  them  firmly  in  the  uprights,  so  as  to 
form  the  trilothons,  is  still  an  enigma.  The 
outer  circle  is  108  feet  in  diameter;  you  can 


trace  that  this  outer  circle  is  inclosed  by  a 
double  mound  or  ditch,  circular  in  form,  and 
that  there  is  an  avenue  leading  from  the  north- 
east, bounded  by  a  small  mound  or  ditch.  But 
covered  as  these  are  by  turf,  which  has  appar- 
ently not  been  either  turned  over  by  the  plough 
or  touched  by  any  implement  for  a^long  period 
of  time,  you  might  pass  the  place,  and  never 
observe  their  traces  unless  you  had  been  told 
of  thein.  The  measurements  given  of  the 
outer  mound  are  15  feet  high,  ditch  30  feet 
broad,  the  whole  1,009  feet  in  circumference; 
and  the  avenue  is  594  yards  in  length.  On  a 
very  fine  day,  what  with  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  intense  feeling  of  solitariness 
which  you  experience  when  you  look  around 
you  and  see  nothing  in  the  horizon  except  this 
ancient  fane,  the  scene  is  one  that  you  love  to 
linger  on.  There  is  a  .firmness  and  an  elas- 
ticity in  the  turf  that  allows  of  your  walking 
round  and  round  the  different  stones  without 
feeling  the  least  wearied.  Next  to  the  sea  air, 
that  which  you  inhale  on  such  an  extensive 
down  as  this,  where  the  sweets  of  the  wild 
flowers  also  are  so  prevalent,  makes  the  scene 
most  enjoyable.  Then,  when  you  come  to  m 
consider  the  lapse  of  centuries  that  must  have  jB 
passed  over  this  wondrous  pile,  whose  perma-  " 
nence  has  been  so  well  provided  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground  it  is  situated  on,  your 
mind  is  filled  with  reflections  upon  the  deeds 
and  the  events  which  it  has  been  witness  to. 
No  doubt  many  a  tale  of  horror  has  had  its 
culmination  within  these  precincts.  No  doubt 
many  a  hideous  sacrifice  has  been  perpetrated 
here,  — whether  it  had  been  dedicated  to  Baal 
or  Ashteroth,  or  the  barbaric  rites,  equally 
cruel,  of  the  Druids  have  been  enacted  here  by 
those  hoary  priests  of  whom  history  has  given 
us  such  a  hazy  narrative.  —  Colbuni's  New 
Monthly  Magazine. 
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SONNET  BY  PETRARCH. 
IN   HEAVEN. 


Ne'er  did  devoted  mother  on  her  son, 

Ne'er  on  her  swain  impassioned  damsel  fair, 
Such  love  bestow,  or  such  unswerving  care, 
Or  help  so  bravely  each  dark  way  to  shun. 
As  on  my  exile  smiles  that  parted  one; 

Down-glancing  from    her   home   so   bright 

and  fair, 
And  feeling  all  her  old  affection  there. 
So  that  her  present  love  doth  far  outrun 
The  mother's  or  the  lover's;  and,  from  far. 

Her  gentle  voice  comes  like  a  spirit's  sigh, 
Telling  the  chances  that  around  me  are; 

Bidding  me  what  to  seek,  and  what  to  fly; 
Breathing  sweet  peace  down  on  this  life's  stern 
war, 
And  raising  my  bowed  soul  up  to  her  home 
on  high! 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 


I  HAVE  no  wealth  of  grief;  no  sobs,  no  tears. 
Not  any  sighs,  no  words,  no  overflow 
Nor  storms  of  passion;  no  reliefs,  yet  oh! 
I  have  a  leaden  grief,  and  with  it  fears 
Lest  they  who   think   there's    nought  where 

nought  appears 
May  say  I  never  loved  him.     Ah,  not  so! 
Love  for  him  fills  my  heart;  if  grief  is  slow 
In  utterance,  remember  that  for  years 
Love  was  a  habit  and  the  grief  is  new. 
So  new  a  thing,  it  has  no  language  yet. 
Tears  crowd  my  heart:  with  eyes  that  are  not 

wet 
I  watch  the  rain-drops,  silent,  large  and  few, 
Blotting  a  stone;  then,  comforted,  I  take 
These  drops  to  be  my  tears,  shed  for  his  sake. 

Spectator. 


"I  GO  TO  PREPARE  A  PLACE  FOR  THEE." 

Grieve  not  —  nor  mourn  if  for  a  little  while 

My  face  is  hid  from  thee. 
Have  I  not  told  thee  ?    Canst  thou  not  believe  ? 

"  Where  I  am,  thou  shalt  be  !  " 


Where  I  am  thou  shalt  be.     I  only  go 
Before  thee  to  prepare 


That  I  will  give  my  own  —  and  thou  art  mine, 

.  Tho'  for  a  time  we  part, 
Nor  power  in  earth  or  heaven  can  break  the 
cords 
That  bind  thee  to  my  heart. 

That  bind  thee  to  my  heart !     Thou  know'st 
not  now. 

But  thou  shalt  know  and  see 
The  glories  of  the  place  prepred  for  all 

Who  will  believe  in  me. 

Dost  thou  believe  in  me  ?     Then  do  not  fear 

Nor  doubt  my  faitnful  love  ; 
Thy  journey  will  be  ended  soon  —  and  thou 

Shalt  rest  with  me  above  ! 
August  13th,  1872. 


SONG  — THE   WINDS. 

The  South  Wind  sings  of  happy  springs, 
And  summers  hastening  on  their  way ; 

The  South  Wind  smells  of  cowslip  bells. 
And  blossom-spangled  meads  of  May  ; 

But  sweeter  is  her  red,  red  mouth 

Than  all  the  kisses  of  the  South. 

The  West  Wind  breathes  of  sunset  heaths, 
And  yellow  pride  of  woods  grown  old ; 

The  West  Wind  flies  from  autumn  skies, 
And  sunclouds  overlaid  with  gold  : 

But  the.  golden  locks  I  love  the  best 

Outshine  the  glories  of  the  West. 

The  North  Wind  sweeps  from  ciystal  deeps, 
And  Arctic  halls  of  endless  night ; 

The  North  Wind  blows  o'er  drifted  snows. 
And  mountains  robed  in  virgin  white  : 

But  purer  far  her  maiden's  soul 

Than  all  the  snows  that  shroud  the  Pole. 

The  East  Wind  shrills  o'er  desert  hills 
And  dreary  coasts  of  barren  sand  ; 

The  East  Wind  moans  of  sea-blanched  bones, 
And  ships  that  sink  in  sight  of  land  : 

But  the  cold,  cold  East  may  rave  and  moan, 

For  her  soft  warm  heart  is  all  my  own. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


LOVE'S   WAKING. 

Is  Love  a  dream  ?     In  truth,  they  tell  me  so, 
And  pity  me  because  I  cannot  know 


A  place  for  thee  — where  thou  shalt  safely  dwell  \  That  tender  glances,  whispers  sweet  and  low. 
Beyond  all  grief  and  care.  '      t^'-'"'"  ^^'^  ^  ="'^"-'^-'=  ^1-- -"^  —  "- '— - 


Beyond  all  grief  and  care  —  then,  is  it  hard 

For  thee  to  trust  my  love  ? 
And  patient  wait,  until  I  bid  thee  come 

Up  to  thy  home  above  ? 

Thy  home  above  these  clouds,  —  where  gleam- 
ing stars. 

Pouring  their  radiance  down, 
Hold  in  their  shining  depths  the  mansions  fair 

That  I  will  give  my  own  1 


I      Thrill  for  a  summer's  day  and  are  no  more. 

But  this  I  know,  that  if  it  be  a  dream, 
I  would  not  be  as  wise  as  they,  to  deem 
That  fair  things   can  be  false,  and  when  they 
seem 
To  promise  most,  that  we  should  least  adore^ 

They  speak  of  waking  from  that  dream,  while  I 
Know  but  one  waking,  and  that  is  not  nigh. 
For  it  will  come  when  she  I  love  shall  die, 
Then  I  shall  wake  to  sorrow  evermore. 

Athenasura. 


THE    TALMUD. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE  TALMUD.* 

The  profound,  although  tacit,  distinc- 
tion which  the  literature  of  the  West  has 


from  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  some 
explanation  is  manifestly  necessary  for 
the  intelligent  comprehension  of  much  of 
the  Pentateuch  :  while  on  the  other  hand 


established  between  the  principal  and  the  :  those  Jewish  writings  which  are  posterior 


complemental  branches  of  the  Jewish  Law 
is  an  anomaly  without  historic  parallel. 
There  exists,  indeed,  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion which  is  neither  false  nor  shadowy  ; 
but  its  value  has  been  exaggerated  to  a 
degree  that  is  altogether  disproportionate. 
Three  great  classes  of  Hebrew  literature 
have  been  so  venerated,  though  still  im- 
perfectly studied,  as  to  yield  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  Law,  the  Ethics,  and  even  of 
what  was  formerly  called  the  Science,  of 
modern  Europe.  The  main  body  of  gener- 
al opinion,  down  to  our  own  time,  has  been 
guided  and  informed  by  three  foreign  ele- 
ments, of  nearly  equal  weight.  These  are 
the  devout  spirit  of  Judea,  the  discursive 
intellect  of  Greece,  and  the  Law  of  Rome. 
The  chivalry  and  feudality  of  the  Teuton 
and  the  Celt  were  their  own  ;  the  other 
elements  of  their  civilization  are  trace- 
able to  the  three  sources  we  have  indi- 
cated. 

But  while  not  only  the  Law,  but  the 
•earlier  history,  and  the  prophetical,  poeti- 
cal, and  allegorical  writings  of  the  He- 
brew seers  and  princes,  before  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  Captivity  of  Baby- 
lon, occupy  a  foremost  place  in  our  ven- 
eration, that  great  body  of  judicial  de- 
cisions, which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  Pentateuch  that  the  decisions  of  our 
English  judges  hold  to  the  Statute  Book, 
has  met  with  a  neglect  that  is  almost  ab- 
solute.    This  neglect  is  the  more  marked 

*  I.  Le  Talmud de  Babylone,  traduit  en  langue  Fran- 
gaise  et  complete  par  celui  de  j'er7isalem,  et  par 
d'autres  mo7iuntens  de  V antiquiti  juddique. 
Par  1'Abbe  L.  Chiarini.  Vols.  I.  et  II.  Leip- 
zic:   183 1. 

2.  E  ighteen  treatises  from  the  Mishna.     Translated 

by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Da  Sola  and  the  Kev.  M.  J. 
Raphall.     London :   1845. 

3.  Novum  Testamentum  ex    Talmude  et  Antiqui- 

tatibiis  HebrcBorum  illustratum.     J.  Gerhard 
Meuschen.     Lipsiae :   1736. 

4.  Traciatus  de   Vacca  Rubrct.     Ex  auct.     Moses 

Ben  Maimon.     Amstelodami :   171 1. 

5.  Voma.     A  dditamenia  ad  Codicem  de  Die  Expia- 

tionis.      R.   ChijvE.      Vienna :   1744.     Trad.    B. 
Ugoltnus. 

6.  Tractattts   Talmudicus  Avoda  Sara.    Trad.  G. 

El  Edzardo.     Hamb. :   1705. 
Living  Age,  No.  123  i,  Jan.  4,  i868. 


to  the  final  arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Books  by  Ezra,  many  of  which  are  of  in- 
ferior authority  to  those  of  the  Mishna, 
are  accepted  by  the  Churches  of  the  West 
under  the  quaint  title  of  Deutero-Canoni- 
cal.  Linguistic  ignorance  alone  can  have 
led  men  to  study  the  Apocrypha  while 
they  neglected  the  Talmud  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  entombed  in  most  crabbed  Hebrew, 
the  former  books  are  accessible  in  Greek. 
It  is  now  six  years  since  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  contemporaries 
awakened  an  unusual  degree  of  pubJic  at- 
tention by  giving  some  account  of  the 
Talmud.  An  erudite  familiarity  with 
Oriental  tongues  illuminated  this  essay, 
which  sparkled  with  the  play  of  the 
imagination  of  the  writer  no  less  than 
with  the  gems  which  he  produced  from 
the  obscurity  of  twelve  folio  Hebrew 
volumes.  We  learn  with  much  regret, 
as  these  sheets  are  passing  through 
the  press,  that  a  painful  disease  has  car- 
ried off  Mr.  Deutsch,  the  accomplished 
author  of  that  paper,  and  blighted  the 
hope  that  he  would  apply  his  great 
powers  and  acquirements  to  a  more  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  Talmudic  writ- 
ings. But  brilliant  as  that  essay  was,  it 
was  superficial.  It  gave,  we  think,  a  very 
partial  view  of  what  the  Talmud  really  is, 
and  it  did  scant  justice  to  many  consider- 
able labourers  in  the  same  field  of  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Deutsch  spoke  as  if  nobody, 
before  himself,  had  written  anything  in- 
telligible on  the  subject ;  but,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  it  by 
Dean  Milman  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Jews,"  the  entire  Mishna  exists  in  a  Latin 
version,  the  work  of  Surenhuse,  which 
includes  the  partial  translations  of  his 
predecessors.  A  German  version  was 
published  by  Rabe  in  1760.  Nineteen  of 
the  treatises  are  accessible  in  an  English 
form.  With  regard  to  the  Ghemara, 
twenty  tracts  of  that  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  have  been  translated  by  Ugolin*, 
and  two  by  Rabe  ;  and  three  tracts  of 
that  of  the  Babylon  Talmud  have  been 
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translated  by  Ugolin,  two  by  Rabe,  and 
two  by  Edzard.  Twenty-three  more, 
from  the  pen  of  Ugohn,  exist  in  MSS. 
In  the  British  Museum*  are  to  be  found 
translations  by  Ulmann  of  six  tracts,  by 
Schneidius  of  two,  and  both  text  and 
comment  of  the  very  important  treatises  f 
Avoda  Sara  and  Yoma  —  the  first  on 
"  Idolatry,"  and  the  second  on  the  "  Day 
of  Atonement."  While  these  works  are 
far  from  having  exhausted  this  enormous 
field  of  literary  treasure,  they  are  yet 
enough  to  enable  a  very  modest  scholar- 
ship to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  much  that 
it  contains. 

We  may  thus  well  put  the  question,  Is 
it  rational  to  assume  that  we  can  fully 
comprehend  either  the  ancient  Law  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  or  the  references  to, 
and  comments  on,  that  Law  which  we  as- 
cribe to  the  founders  of  Christianity, 
while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  great  mass 
of  comment  and  judicial  decision  which 
was,  to  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  what 
the  sententice  of  our  judges  are  to  the 
statute  book  }  Or  are  we  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  most  momentous  refor- 
mation attempted  within  the  province  of 
history,  without  being  aware  of  the 
thoughts  and  habits,  the  ethics  and  the 
creed,  of  the  people  among  whom  it  orig- 
inated .?  We  shall  be  met,  no  doubt,  by 
the  familiar  remark  that  the  ancient  law 
was  divided  into  the  moral  and  the  cere- 
monial enactments  ;  that  the  former  "  are 
summarily  comprehended  in  the  ten 
Commandments  ;  "   and  that  the  subtle- 

*  The  old  catalogue,  not  the  new,  except  the  last 
named  tract. 

t  A  critical  question  of  much  interest  arises  from  the 
very  first  pages  of  the  Avoda  Sara.  A  comparison  of  the 
Attic  Calendar  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  33) 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Paul  was  present  at  the 
festival  of  the  9E0HENIA  at  Athens,  on  the  20th  of 
the  month  Hecatombeon,  in  the  first  year  of  the  207th 
Olympiad;  (the  Court  of  Areopagus  sat  three  days  after 
—  V.  19).  This  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  Law,  ac- 
cording to  the  Avoda  Sara.  So  minute  are  the  provis- 
ions against  even  apparent  idolatry,  that  no  Jew  was  to 
enter  an  idolatrous  city  within  three  days  of  a  festival. 
He  was  not  even  to  remove  a  thorn  from  his  foot  in  the 
presence  of  a  statue,  lest  he  should  seem  to  bow  before 
it.  Unless  such  provisions  can  be  limited  to  a  date 
posterior  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity,  it  fol- 
lows that  St.  Paul  had,  at  this  part  of  his  career,  eman- 
cipated himself  much  more  thoroughly  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  Law  than  his  plea  recorded  in  chap,  xxviii. 
\^  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
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ties  of  the  rabbins  are  exhausted  on  the 
second,  with  which  Christendom  has  lit- 
tle concern.  The  reply  is  characterized 
by  that  simplicity  which  may  often  be  ob- 
served when  people  speak  confidently  on 
matters  with  which  they  are  but  super- 
ficially acquainted.-  The  division  is  so 
easy,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
neither  exhaustive  nor  accurate.  Nor  is 
it  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospels. 

For  Christ  Himself  divided  the  Law 
into  the  two  branches  of  duty  to  God  and 
duty  to  man  ;  or  what  we  now  term  Re- 
ligion and  Ethics.  He  did  so  in  language 
which  was  the  faithful  echo  of  the  Oral 
Law.  Under  the  former  head  ranked 
that  long  order  of  liturgic  observances, 
centering  on  the  existence  of  the  Altar, 
the  Temple,  and  the  Holy  City,  which 
was  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood.  The  greater  part 
of  these  ordinances,  by  the  full  consent 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  are  in  abey- 
ance during  the  exile  of  Israel  from  Pal- 
estine. So  fully  is  this  the  case,  that  the 
portions  of  the  Talmud  which  relate  to 
sacrifice,  purifications,  and  the  ceremo- 
nial portions  of  the  Law,  have  been  neg- 
lected and  left  untranslated  by  many  who 
have  approached  the  subject  of  Hebrew 
Ethics.  But  such  questions  as  the  obli- 
gation of  prayer,  of  alms,  and  of  fasting  ; 
as  the  prohibitions  of  malediction  against 
one's  fellow,  and  of  oppressing  the  hired 
servant  or  the  stranger ;  as  the  duty  of 
support  and  instruction  which  a  parent 
owes  to  his  children  ;  afford  instances  of 
numerous  ethical  injunctions  of  the  Oral 
Law  which  are  not  even  referred  to  in  the 
Decalogue,  and  which  are  little  more  than 
intimated  in  ihe  Pentateuch.  As  matters 
of  daily  practice,  and  of  constant  scho- 
lastic dispute  among  the  twelve  great  sects 
into  which  the  Jews,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Idumean  dynasty,  were  divided,  they 
were  brought  repeatedly  to  the  notice  of 
Christ.  Much  of  His  recorded  teaching 
specially  relates  to  the  contemporary  con- 
troversies on  these  and  similar  points. 
He  refers,  with  the  utmost  respect,  to  the 
Oral  Law.  The  very  language  of  the 
Mishna  is  employed  verbatim  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.     Can  we 
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imagine  that  we  rightly  understand  the 
language  which  we  so  freely  quote,  while 
that  great  storehouse  of  doctrine,  of  which 
the  new  faith  was  the  complement  and 
the  corrective,  remains  to  us  an  utterly 
sealed  book  ? 

We  may  readily  understand,  as  matter 
of  literary  history,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  doctors  of  the  fourth  century,  and  their 
followers  and  commentators,  contented 
themselves  with  a  very  imperfect  acquain- 
tance with  the  subjects  on  which  they 
undertook  to  dogmatize.  But  to  acquiesce 
in  a  theory  founded  on  so  lame  and  crip- 
pled a  basis  is,  at  the  present  day,  plainly 
indefensible.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the 
labours  of  the  German  scholars,  the  pio- 
neers in  this  as  in  so  many  other  fields  of 
study.  Germany  has  been,  as  we  shall 
show,  in  possession  of  a  version  of  the 
Mishna  for  more  than  a  century  ;  and  in 
the  translation  of  such  works  as  Ebrard's 
"  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament," 
some  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  filters  into 
English  thought.  To  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
labours  we  have  referred  as  exceptional. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  and  thoughtful 
scholars  of  the  present  day  quotes  the 
Mishna  in  his  charming  ^'  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine ;  "  but  specks  of  light  like  these  only 
make  the  general  darkness  more  visible 
—  the  systematic  neglect  more  inexcusa- 
ble. 

The  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud  is,  it  is  true, 
excessively  cramped  and  obscure.  Di- 
vines who  find  but  little  difiiculty  in  read- 
ing the  original  of  books  with  which  they 
are  familiar  in  an  English  version,  confess 
themselves  entirely  unable  to  master  the 
dialect  of  the  Mishna.  The  names  of 
Talmudic  scholars  —  UgoHn,  Surenhuse, 
the  Buxtorffs,  Lightfoot,  and  one  or  two 
more  —  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 
The  last-named  author,  the  chief  English 
student  of  Hebrew  literature,  candidly  ad- 
mits his  inability  even  to  conjecture  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  passages  which  he 
sought  to  interpret.  JResearch  into  this 
province  of  thought  has  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  an  age  of  more  leisure  than  the 
present.  But  while  such  men  as  the  elder 
Buxtorff  grudged  no  time  to  set  in  order 
their  views  of  the  "  Synagoga  Judaica," 
and  brought  extraordinary  erudition   as 


well  as  heroic  patience  to  the  task,  their 
labours  are  often  vitiated  and  rendered 
useless  by  the  strong  prejudice  under 
which  they  wrote.  Thus,  of  one  Jewish 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Niza- 
chon,  or  Victoria,  of  Rabbi  Lipman  (a 
work  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum), John  Buxtorff  uses  the  mild  and 
philosophic  expression,  ^i-w^^/^jr  ore  ipsius 
Diaboli  dictantis  excepit.  It  is  clear  that 
a  certain  amount  of  wariness  is  needful 
in  following  such  guides  as  these, 

A  very  brilliant  and  noble  exception, 
however,  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  person 
of  the  Abbd  L.  Chiarini,  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental Languages-  at  the  Royal  University 
of  Warsaw,  and  member  of  various  learned 
societies.  This  author  published  at  Leip- 
zig, in  the  year  1831,  a  translation  of  the 
first  treatise  of  the  "  Talmud,"  including 
both  Mishna  and  Ghemara,  that  is  to  say, 
both  the  text  of,  and  the  ancient  comment 
on,  that  portion  of  the  Oral  Law  which  re- 
lates to  what  we  may  familiarly  term  the 
saying  one's  prayers.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  this  rather  puerile  phrase,  as,  if  we 
were  to  say  a  treatise  on  prayer,  we  might 
altogether  mislead  our  readers.  In  the 
language  of  the  modern  English  rabbins 
this  treatise,  BeraCoth,  contains  laws  for 
regulating  the  daily  prayers,  and  the  ritual 
of  divine  worship.  But,  although  the  work 
is  marked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  with  the  words  "  no  more  volumes 
published,"  it  was,  in  the  intention  of  the 
author,  only  the  commencement  of  the 
great  task  of  the  translation  into  French 
of  the  entire  Talmud,  involving  the  colla- 
tion of  the  two  distinct  versions  or  codices, 
known  as  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  of  Babylon.  The  labour  of  the  trans- 
lator has  completed  only  one  out  of  the 
sixty-eight  treatises  of  which  the  Talmud 
is  composed  ;  but  he  has,  in  a  preface  of 
230  octavo  pages,  given  an  analytical  view 
of  the  entire  work,  which  is  of  high  critical 
value.  While  apparently  hampered,  in 
one  or  two  places,  by  the  fear  lest  his  or- 
thodoxy should  be  called  in  question,  and 
while  taking  occasion  to  declare,  in  une- 
quivocal terms,  his  submission  to  a  guide 
who  had  not  at  the  time  of  that  publica- 
tion claimed  infallibility,  a  general  can- 
dour and  impartiality  pervade  the  prole-- 
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gomena  of  the  Abb^  which  are  extremely 
rare  inany  writing  connected  in  any  way 
with  Judaism. 

The  Talmud  may  be  said  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  pages  of  the  famous  Moses 
Ben  Maimon,  among  whose  voluminous 
works  are  fourteen  books  containing 
eighty-nine  treatises  of  the  MisJuia  Ha- 
Ihora,  or  Lex  Secundaj  a  work  that  has 
led  to  the  application  to  its  author  of  the 
title  of  the  Second  Moses.  The  literary 
style  of  Maimonides  is  such  as  to  render 
the  study  of  his  works  far  less  repulsive 
than  that  of  the  earlier  rabbins.  But  the 
authoritative  tone  in  which  he  speaks,  his 
contempt  of  the  usual  deference  paid  to 
authority,  and  the  unmistakable  errors 
that  may  be  detected  in  some  of  his  most 
positive  assertions,  tend  to  deter  serious 
scholars  from  implicitly  following  so  self- 
asserting  a  guide.  Maimonides  was  a 
native  of  Cordova.  He  travelled  into 
Burgundy  in  search  of  a  copy  of  the  Law. 
Among  his  works  the  More  Nevochiin^  or 
Doctor  Perplexorum,  the  Yad  Chazekah, 
or  Strong  Hand,  and  the  treatise  on  the 
Resurrection,  may  be  cited  as  the  most 
noted.  He  travelled  into  Egypt  in  1177, 
and  wrote  his  tract  on  the  Resurrection 
in  1 186.  His  nobly  worded  creed  is  yet 
canonical  among  the  people  of  his  faith. 
He  died,  at  the  age  of  73,  in  a.d.  1204. 

The  title  of  the  Novjim  Testamentum 
ex  Tahmuie  illustratuin.  by  Meuschen, 
is  such  as  to  warrant  an  eager  search  for 
this  rare  book.  But  the  student  will  be 
disappointed  in  its  perusal.  It  is  devoid 
of  literary  merit  or  philosophic  grasp,  al- 
though not  deficient  in  erudition.  The 
original  plan  appears  to  have  been  soon 
abandoned  by  the  author  ;  as  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  genealogy  contained  in  the  first 
Gospel,  from  the  idlest  and  least  readable 
portions  of  the  Ghemara,  occupy  nearly 
half  the  work.  The  details  involved  in 
this  illustration  may  be  well  described  by 
the  text  which  speaks  of  the  "filthy 
dreamers"  who  "defile  the  flesh,  despise 
dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities," 
Any  attempt  to  illustrate  the  infancy  of 
Christianity  from  the  ethics  and  opinions 
of  the  people  who  were  the  first  Christians 
will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  Meuschen. 

It  has  proved  a  grateful  and  not  unre- 
warded task  to  wander  through  the 
mazes  of  the  Talmud,  and  to  cull  flowers 
yet  sparkling  with  the  very  dew  of  Eden. 
Figures  in  shining  garments  haunt  its 
recesses.  Prayers  of  deep  devotion, 
sublime  confidence,  and  noble  benedic- 
tion, echo  in  its  ancient  tongue.  Senti- 
ments of  lofty  courage,  of  high   resolve, 


of  infantile  tenderness,  of  far-seeing  pru- 
dence, fall  from  the  Hps  of  venerable 
sages.  Fairy  tales,  for  Sunday  evenings' 
recital,  go  back  to  early  days  when  there 
were  giants  in  the  land ;  or  those,  yet 
earlier,  when,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  man 
had  a  common  language  with  the  animals. 
Mr.  Darwin  might  write  a  new  book  illus- 
trative of  a  prehistoric  common  ancestry, 
from  the  fables  of  Syria,  India,  and 
Greece,  that  tell  of  animal  wisdom.  From 
the  glorious  liturgy  of  the  Temple,  Rome 
and  her  daughters  have  stolen  almost  all 
that  is  sublime  in  their  own,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose, 
itself  formed  on  a  Jewish  model.  Page 
after  page  might  be  filled  with  such  lan- 
guage and  such  thought  as  does  not  flow 
from  modern  pens.  Yet  the  possessor  of 
these  inviting  spoils  would  know  but 
little  of  the  real  character  of  the  Talmud. 
No  less  practicable  would  it  be  to  stray 
with  an  opposite  intention,  and  to  extract 
venom,  instead  of  honey,  from  the  flowers 
that  seem  to  spring  up  in  self-sown  pro- 
.  fusion.  Fierce,  intolerant,  vindictive 
hatred  for  mamkind,  with  small  exception 
—  confined  in  some  cases  to  the  singular 
number  ;  idle  subtlety,  frittering  away  at 
once  the  energy  of  the  human  intellect 
and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  law ;  pride 
and  self-conceit  amounting  to  insanity  ; 
adulation  that  hails  a  man  covered  with 
the  rags  of  a  beggar  as  Saint,  and  Prince, 
and  King  ;  indelicacy  pushed  to  a  gross- 
ness  that  renders  what  it  calls  virtue 
more  hateful  than  the  vice  of  more  modest 
people ;  all  these  might  be  strung  to- 
gether in  one  black  Paternoster,  and  yet 
they  would  give  no  more  just  an  idea  of 
the  Talmud  than  would  the  chaplets  of 
its  lovelier  flowers.  For  both  arc  there, 
and  more.  These  folio  volumes  comprise 
the  intellectual  life  of  a  gifted  people  for 
the  period  of  800  years  —  a  self-torment- 
ing, mournful,  misdirected  life.  But  it  is 
a  life  needful  to  be  understood  by  all 
those  who  would  really  know  what  Chris- 
tianity was  in  her  cradle,  and  would  thus 
discern  both  what  that  Faith  historically 
is,  and  how  it  has  gradually  assumed  its 
present  form  —  "If  form,"  indeed,  "that 
might  be  called  which  form  has  none." 
Little  cause  have  we  to  wonder  that  the 
Jew,  as  he  glances  from  the  triple  tiara 
that  claims  to  crown  and  dominate  Chris- 
tendom, to  the  rags  of 'conventional  and 
only  nominal  Christianity  still  retained 
by  the  disciples  of  masters  whom  we 
need  not  name  (in  Germany,  in  France, 
and  in  England),  should  yet  cling  to  the 
linen,  pure  and  white,  of  the  priesthood 


consecrated  at  the  Exode  of  the  children 
of  Israel. 

The  Talmud  may  compete  with  the 
"  Constitutions  "  of  Loyola  for  the  right 
to  be  considered  the  most  irresistible 
organ  ever  forged  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  human  will.  It  stands  quite  alone, 
its  age  and  origin  considered,  as  a  means 
of  perpetuating  a  definite  system  of  re- 
ligious bondage.  By  the  "  Constitutions," 
while  the  education  of  the  young  is  com- 
mitted as  far  as  possible  to  the  subtle 
manipulation  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  the 
decisive  appeal  to  the  obedience  of  the 
neophyte  is  made,  once,  and  for  all,  at  a 
fixed  opportunity.  When  made  as  di- 
rected by  the  founder,  it  is  said  never  to 
hav^e  been  known  to  fail.  But  the  Tal- 
mud not  only  awaits  the  infant  at  birth, 
and  regulates  every  incident  of  that 
event  (even  to  the  names  of  the  angels 


the  words  on  the  four  corners  of  the 
apartment),  but  anticipates  each  circum- 
stance from  the  earliest  moment  of 
probability.  In  every  relation  of  life,  in 
every  action,  in  every  conceivable  cir- 
cumstance—  for  food,  dress,  habit,  lan- 
guage, devotion,  relaxation  —  it  j^re- 
scribes  almost  every  word  to  be  uttered, 
and  almost  every  thought  to  be  con- 
ceived. Its  rule  is  minute,  omnipresent, 
inflexible.  Its  severity  is  never  relaxed. 
To  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  foun- 
dry ;  the  Jewish  mind,  subjected  while  in 
a  fusible  state  to  the  iron  mould,  has 
been  at  once  chilled  and  case-hardened 
by  its  pressure. 

The  Talmud,  or  "  Doctrine,"  contains, 
according  to  the  Jewish  creed,  in. the  first 
place,  the  actual  words  of  the  oral  law, 
delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  with, 
and  in  explanation  of,  the  Mikra,  or 
written  law,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  "  Constitutions  of  Mount  Sinai," 
handed  down  by  an  unbroken  succession 
of  high  priests  and  elders,  were  only  fully 
committed  to  writing  when  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  people  had  become  such  as  to 
raise  a  fear  of  their  being  otherwise  for- 
gotten. To  this,*  "  all  whatsoever,"  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  "sit  in 
Moses'  seat,  bid  you  observe,"  which 
Christ  enjoined  His  hearers  to  "  observe 
and  do,"  is  added  an  enormous  mass  of 
comment,  illustration,  explanation,  dis- 
cussion, and  argument,  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  form  an  idea.  The  text  is 
called  the  Mishna,  Deuterosis,  or  Second 
Law.     The  comment,  under  the  general 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  2. 
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name  of  Ghemara,  or  complement,  com- 
prises Halaca,  or  rabbinical  logic  ;  the 
Agada  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
rhetoric  or  poetical  and  imaginative  part 
of  the  Hebrew  philosophy  ;  and  the  Cab- 
bala, which  contains  that  transcendental 
spiritual  philosophy,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  highest  form  of  human  thought, 
together  with  a  species  of  magic.  The 
Cabbala  makes  use  of  four  different  al- 
phabets. The  figurative  Cabbala  at- 
taches a  hieroglyphical  value  to  the 
forms  of  letters,  and  is  derived  from  an 
Egyptian  source.  The  speculative  Cab- 
bala considers  the  numeric  value  of  the 
letters  which  compose  the  words  of  the 
sacred  text,  the  words  of  which  each 
word  contains  the  initials,  and  the  ana- 
grams of  each  word.  The  practical  Cab- 
bala teaches  the  construction  of  talis- 
mans ;  and  the  dogmatic  Cabbala  tells  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  orders  of 
the  heavenly  hierarchy,  the  power  of  evil 
spirits,  the  thirty-two  ways  of  wisdom, 
the  fifty  gates  of  prudence,  the  sacred 
and  ineffable  Name. 

It  is  stated  by  the  rabbins  that  it  takes 
a  study  of  from  five  to  ten  hours  per  day 
for  seven  years  to  attain  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  Talmud.  The  difficulty 
is  not  diminished  by  the  existente  of  two 
distinct  codes,  or  versions,  known  as  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  Baby- 
lon, in  which  the  Mishna  is  the  same  (al- 
though some  of  the  treatises  are  now  to 
be  found  only  in  the  one  version) ;  but 
the  Ghemara  is  entirely  different.  There 
are  also  supplementary  works  of  author- 
ity equal  to  the  Mishna. 

The  Talmud  is  divided  into  six  orders  ; 
which  relate  to  agriculture,  festivals,  wo- 
men, damages,  holy  things,  and  purifica- 
tions. In  these  six  orders,  the  Talmud 
of  Babylon  includes  68  tracts,  divided 
into  617  sections  ;  26  of  these  tracts  are 
without  Ghemara.  The  present  He- 
brew editions  of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusa- 
lem contain  only  the  first  four  orders, 
and  the  tract  "  Nidda  "  of  the  sixth  ;  al- 
though, according  to  Maimonides,  they 
contained  in  his  time  five  entire  orders. 

The  first  order  of  the  Talmud  is  the 
Seder  Zeraim,  containing  laws  relating 
to  seeds.  It  opens,  however,  with  the 
important  treatise  Beracoth,  or  Benedic- 
tions. This  tract  has  been  translated 
into  French,  including  the  Ghemara,  by 
the  Abbd  Chiarini,  as  before  mentioned. 
It  has  also  been  translated,  as  regards 
the  Mishna  alone,  into  English,  together 
with  seventeen  other  treatises,  by  the 
Rev.  O.  A.  Da  Sola  and  Rev.  M.  J..  Ra- 
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phall,  and  published,  in  a  second  edition, 
in  London  in  1845.  We  may  remark  in 
passing  that  the  literary  workmanship  of 
this  translation  is  slovenly.  No  index, 
or  even  table  of  contents,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  volume.  There  are  blunders  in 
most  of  the  numbers  prefixed  to  the 
tracts.  The  text  is  full  of  interpolations. 
They  are,  indeed,  placed  between  brack- 
ets, but  of  their  value  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  in  the  absence  of  the  Ghemara. 
The  translation  is,  in  places,  more  than 
questionable,  and  the  evident  aim  of  the 
entire  work  is  to  present  Judaism  in  a 
light  as  consistent  with  modern  opinion 
as  possible. 

The  second  treatise  of  the  Seder 
Zeraim  is  entitled  Peak,  and  relates  to 
the  rights  of  the  poor  with  reference  to 
the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its  prod- 
uce, and  to  the  corner  of  the  field  to  be 
left  for  them  according  to  the  injunctions 
in  the  Pentateuch. 

The  tliird  treatise,  Demai,  contains 
laws  relating  to  the  tithe  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  to  the  heave  offering.  The 
fourth,  Kilaim,  has  been  translated  by 
Messrs.  Da  Sola  and  Raphall.  It  re- 
lates to  the  mixtures  of  different  species 
forbiddep  by  the  law  :  whether  in  the 
breeding  and  the  harnessing  of  cattle, 
the  weaving  of  textile  fabrics,  or  the  sow- 
ing of  the  ground.  Shebiith,  the  fifth 
treatise,  treats  of  the  Sabbatic  year,  the 
unbroken  revolution  of  which,  from  the 
very  date  of  the  Exodus,  forms  the  mas- 
ter key  to  the  chronology  of  the  historic 
and  prophetic  books  of  Scripture.  Tract 
VI.,  Teroomoth,  relates  to  the  heave  of- 
fering. Tracts  VII.  and  VIII.,  entitled 
Maaseroth  and  Maasa  Shmi,  contain  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond tithes.  Shaiah,  No.  IX.,  contains 
laws  relating  to  the  offering  of  a  cake  of 
the  first  dough,  as  enjoined  in  Numbers 
XV.  20.  Orlah,  No.  X.,  relates  to  the 
fruit  of  newly-planted  trees,  which  must 
not  be  eaten  during  the  first  three  years, 
and  which  is  consecrated  on  the  fourth. 
Lastly,  Bikurim,  No.  XL,  contains  laws 
relating  to  the  first  fruits.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  fact  that  these  laws 
are  considered  as  in  abeyance  while  the 
Jews  are  out  of  Palestine,  has  been  al- 
lowed to  cause  the  neglect  of  their  trans- 
lation. 

Seder  Moed,  or  the  Order  of  Festi- 
vals, is  the  second  division  of  the  Tal- 
mud, and  consists  of  twelve  tracts  or 
treatises.  Of  these  the  first,  Sabboth,  re- 
lates to  the  due  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath Day.     It  contains  twenty  chapters, 


and  is  one  of  those  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. Erubin,  or  Commixtures,  is  tlie 
second  tract  of  the  order,  and  defines 
those  various  combinations  of  "  reshuth," 
domiciles,  or  limits,  by  means  of  which 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  of  Sab- 
batic rest  was  to  some  extent  conven- 
tionally alleviated.  Pesachim,  or  Pasque, 
is  No.  III.,  and  is  a  treatise  of  extreme 
importance  and  interest,  containing  the 
laws  for  the  observance  of  the  Paschal 
festival,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
Palestine,  while  others  are  of  general  ob- 
ligation. The  value  of  this  treatise  to 
the  critical  student  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  extreme.  It  contains  ten  chap- 
ters, divided  into  eighty-eight  Mischnai- 
oth  or  sections.  The  fourth  treatise  is 
entitled  Vomah,  and  treats  of  the  rites 
proper  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Ethanim,  or  Tisri,  the  day  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Jew- 
ish year.  Of  this  highly  valuable  tract 
only  the  eighth  chapter  is  to  be  found  in 
the  English  translation,  for  the  alleged 
reason  that  the  first  seven  relate  exclu- 
sively to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  treatise,  by 
Ugolin,  with  the  Tosaphta,  or  comment 
of  Rabbi  Chija,  a  work  held  to  be  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Mishna  itself, 
forms  the  portion  of  the  General  Cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum  Library  de- 
voted to  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Tal- 
mud. The  eight  chapters  contain  sixty- 
one  Mischnaioth.  Tract  No.  V.,  Sheka- 
Urn,  relates  to  the  capitation  tax  of  half  a 
shekel,  and  contains  important  informa- 
tion as  to  weights  and  measures.  It  is 
not  translated  into  English.  No.  VI, 
Succah,  contains  the  regulations  for  the 
observance  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
This  treatise  is  one  of  those  to  -which 
Maimonides  refers,  as  showing  the  neces- 
sarily coeVal  antiquity  of  the  Mikra  and 
the  Mishna,  or  the  written  and  oral  law. 
Thus  it  is  the  latter  only  which  excepts 
women,  sick  persons,  and  travellers  from 
the  full  obligation  of  eating,  drinking, 
and  sleeping  for  seven  entire  days  and 
nights,  in  booths  which  must  be  com- 
posed of  vegetable  substance,  and  neith- 
er of  wool,  hair,  nor  silk ;  and  which 
orders  that  no  such  tabernacle  shall  be 
less  than  ten  palms  in  height,  or  than 
seven  by  seven  in  area.*     The  seventh, 

*  Many  details  of  the  TemjDle  service  are  preserved 
in  this  tract;  such  as  the  number  of  times  and  the  moJe 
in  which  the  trumpets  were  to  be  blown  daily,  .and  on 
the  festivals.  The  ordinary  number  of  these  signals 
was  twenty-one;  on  the  Sabbath  twenty-seven:  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbatli,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
forty-eight.     The  great   rejoicing  with    which   the  so- 


^■Jerusalem  Talmud,  the  eighth,  tract  of 
^B  this  order,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in 
^^  the  English  translation,  is  entitled  Yom 
Tob,  or  Festivals.  It  is  often  called  the 
Egg,  from  the  word  with  which  it  com- 
mences. It  explains  those  acts  which 
are  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath,  but  al- 
lowed on  other  festivals.  No.  VIII.  (or 
VII.)  is  Rosh  Hashana,  or  the  New  Year. 
It  enumerates  the  four  periods  at  which, 
for  different  purposes,  the  year  commen- 
•ices ;  the  mode  of  observing  the  new 
f^inoon,  and  thus  determining  the  Festi- 
vals, in  Palestine;  and  the  solemnities 
iproper  to  the  occasion. 

The  ninth  treatise  of  the  second  order 
is  entitled  Taanith,  or  Fasts.  It  treats 
of  the  mode  of  observance  of  public 
Fasts;  whether  annual  and  permanent, 
or  occasional,  such  as  that  of  three  days 
■which  the  Bethdin  of  Jerusalem  was 
bound  to  institute  if  the  new  moon  of  the 
'month  Cisleu  (the  lunation  correspond- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  with  our  No- 
vember) arrived  without  rain  having  fal- 
len. The  remarkable  series  of  historic 
calamities  which  occurred  on  the  two 
■fatal  days  of  the  Jewish  Calendar,  the 
17th  Tamuz  and  the  9th  of  Ab,  are  men- 
tioned in  this  tract.  No.  X.  is  tract 
Meguilah,  or  the  Roll  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  primarily  treats  of  the 
mode  of  observing  the  Feast  of  Lots,  or 
Piiriin^  but  contains  many  regulations 
as  to  the  service  of  the  Synagogues  and 
other  matters.  The  treatise  Moed  Ra- 
ton^ or  the  middle  days  of  festivals,  is 
No.  XII.  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and 
No.  XI.  in  the  arrangement  of  Messrs.  Da 
Sola  and  Raphall,  who  have  translated 
this  as  well  as  the  five  last-named  tracts. 
The  three  untranslated  chapters  of  the 
treatise  Haghiga,  relating  to  the  sacri- 
fices on  festivals,  close  this  order  of  the 
Talmud. 

Seder  Neshim,  the  third  order,  con- 
tains seven  treatises  relating  to  wo- 
men. Of  these  the  first,  Yeba?7t7noth, 
contains  16  chapters  and  130  Misch- 
naioth,  which  enter  into  the  minutest 
detail  as  to  the  performance  of  the  pe- 
culiar Jewish  precept  of  Yeboom^  or 
the  obligation  of  marrying  the  childless 
widow  of  a  brother  ;  with  the  alternative 
disgrace  of  the  Chalitzah^  or  removal  of 
the  shoe  of  the  recalcitrant,  referred  to 


lemnity  of  water-drawing  during  the  festivals  referred  to 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  accompanied,  is 
also  described  in  the  treatise  Succah.  It  forms  one  of 
the  eighteen  translated  into  EngUsh  by  Messrs.  Da 
Sola  and  Raphall. 
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in  the  book  of  Ruth.  Several  portions 
of  this  Book  are  so  offensive  to  all  feel- 
ings of  delicacy  that  they  have  been  left 
untranslated  by  Messrs.  Da  Sola  and 
Raphall,  and  either  printed  in  Hebrew, 
or  represented  by  asterisks  alone.  Trea- 
tise Sotah^  No.  II.,  containing  9  chapters 
and  d^j  Mischnaioth,  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  water  of  separation 
to  the  wife  suspected  of  infidelity  to  her 
husband,  has  also  failed  to  find  an  Eng- 
lish dress.  No.  III.,  Ketuboth,  contains 
the  laws  relative  to  marriage-contracts, 
dowries,  and  the  mutual  rights,  duties, 
and  relations  of  husband  and  wife.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that  no  limit  is  pre- 
scribed to  the  number  of  wives  allowed 
but  that  the  provisions  as  to  priority  of  the 
claim  of  widows  on  the  property  of  the 
deceased  husband  extend  to  four,  which 
is  also  the  legal  number  under  the  law  of 
Islam.  We  have  this  tract  in  English.  No. 
IV.,  Nedarim,  relating  to  the  vows  made 
by  females,  which  the  father  or  the  hus- 
band has  power  to  annul,  is  untranslated, 
as  well  as  Tract  VI.,  Nazir,  containing 
nine  chapters  relating  to  vows  of  absti- 
nence whence  we  have  retained  the  word 
Nazarite.  No.  V.,  treatise  Gittin,  contains 
9  chapters  and  "]$  Mischnaioth,  relating  to 
the  Get^  or  bill  or  divorce,  to  which  we 
have  referred  on  another  page.  The,or- 
der  is  closed  by  the  treatise  Kedushm,  or 
Betrothing,  which  would  seem  properly 
to  precede,  or  form  part  of,  the  tract  Ke- 
tiiboth.  It  speaks  of  the  acquisition  of  a 
wife  by  purchase  as  well  as  by  marriage- 
contract,  and  by  the  voie  de  fait ;  also 
of  the  purchase  of  male  and  female 
slaves.  Both  Gittin  and  Kediishin  are 
translated  by  Messrs.  Da  Sola  and 
Raphall. 

Seder  Nezikin.  called  also  Seder 
Jeshuoth,  the  fourth  order,  contains 
eight  tracts  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  all 
of  which,  except  the  last  chapter  of  the 
tract  Macooth  (which  treats  of  corporal 
punishments)  are  accompanied,  together 
with  those  of  the  preceding  orders,  by 
the  Gheniara  of  Rabbi  Johanan,  whose 
date  —  he  was  born  a.d.  184  —  indicates 
that  of  the  close  of  the  Talmud  of  Je- 
rusalem. These  treatises  are  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third,  the  Babci  Kajna,  Baba 
Meziah,  and  Baba  Bathra,  or  first,  mid- 
dle, and  last  "  Gate,"  which  originally 
constituted  one  tract,  and  which  con- 
tained civil  laws.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  oriental  custom  of  admin- 
istering justice  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 
Fourthly,  the  Tract  Sanhedrm,  consis't- 
ing  of  ii  chapters  and  ji  Mischnaioth, 
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contains  ceremonial  laws,  and  treats  of 
the  municipal  and  provincial  councils 
and  of  the  Great  Bethdin,  or  Sanhedrin, 
at  Jerusalem.  Macooth,  Mo.  V.,  treats  of 
corporal  punishments,  of  false  witnesses, 
and  of  the  cities  of  refuge  for  the  invol- 
untary homicide.  Shebuoth,  No.  VI., 
contains  precepts  for  the  administration 
of  oaths.  Avoda  Sara,  in  5  chapters 
and  50  sections,  treats  of  idolatry,  her- 
esy, and  the  inciters  to  either.  This 
treatise  is  one  that  has  suffered  much 
from  the  censure  imposed  by  Rome,  so 
soon  as  her  theologians  became  able  to 
read  the  Hebrew  pages,  or  from  the 
omissions  made  by  the  Jews  themselves 
in  fear  of  the  same  censure.  No,  VIII., 
Horaioth,  treats  of  such  errors  in  judg- 
ment committed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
as  required  a  sin-offering.  To  the  above 
named  tracts  the  Talmud  of  ,  Babylon 
adds,  in  this  order,  IX.,  Edioth,  or  testi- 
monies, which  consists  of  laws,  which 
trustworthy  testimony  declares  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin  ; 
and  Aboth,  No.  X.,  which  contains  the 
ethical  maxims  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Mishna.  None  of  these  tracts  are  in- 
cluded in  the  English  translation. 

Seder  Kedeshim,  the  fifth  order, 
which  is  now  only  found  in  the  Talmud 
of  Babylon,  contains  eleven  treatises, 
only  one  of  which  is  translated  by  the 
authors  so  often  cited.  This  is  No.  III., 
Cholin,  or  profane  things,  containing 
minute  regulations  for  the  slaughtering 
of  cattle  and  fowl  for  non-sacriticial  or 
domestic  purposes.  In  its  12th  and  last 
chapter  it  declares  the  precept  of  letting 
the  parent  bird  taken  in  a  nest  fly  away 
to  be  obligatory  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  other  tracts  are  I.,  Ze- 
bacJiim,  which  gives  laws  relating  to  sac- 
rifices in  general  ;  II.,  Mbihoth^  or  meat 
offerings,  relating  to  the  sacrifices  of 
flour;  IV.,  Bechoroth,  or  the  law  of  the 
first-born  ;  V.,  Erachin,  valuation,  relat- 
ing to  objects  consecrated  to  divine  wor- 
ship, and  to  vows  ;  VI.,  Tauiurah,  sub- 
stitution, containing  laws  as  to  the  ex- 
change of  consecrated  animals;  VII., 
Kcritoth^  or  excisions,  relating  to  offences 
which,  if  wantonly  committed,  are  to  be 
punished  by  excision  from  the  people  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  death  ;  and  which,  if 
inadvertently  committed,  entail  the  obli- 
gation to  bring  sin-offerings.  In  this 
marked  division  of  the  Mishna  (referring 
also  to  the  tract  Macooth),  is  to  be  traced 
the  origin  of  the  Romish  distinction  be- 
tween mortal  and  venial  sins.  The  ex- 
pLmiition  of  the  dilificult  passage  in  the 


first  Gospel,  *  which  speaks  of  the  de- 
gree or  term  of  malediction  which  was 
punishable,  by  the  Bethdin,  with  stripes  ; 
and  of  the  more  aggravated  one,"  which 
was  punishable  with  excision,  if  una- 
toned  for  by  a  sin-offering,  is  here  to  be 
found.  No.  VIII.,  Mehilah,  trespass, 
contains,  laws  relating  to  objects  that 
have  been  consecrated,  and  converted  to 
profane  use.  No.  IX.,  Tamid^  "  the  con- 
tinual," treats  of  the  daily  sacrifices  in 
the  Temple.  'No.  X.,  Mlddoth,  or  meas- 
urements, refers  to  the  size  of  the  temple 
of  Herod,  and  contains  a  single  detail  as 
to  the  difference  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  altar  built  by  the  children  of  the 
Captivity  from  those  of  its  predecessor. 
This  tract  has  been  translated,  with  less 
than  absolute  accuracy,!  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Barclay,  of  Jerusalem ;  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  January, 
1872.  Finally,  XL,  Tract  Kanini,  nests, 
which  closes  Seder  Kedeshim,  relates  to 
the  birds  proper  for  sacrifice. 

The  sixth  and  last  order  of  the  Tal- 
mud, now  found  only  in  that  of  Babylon, 
contains  12  tracts,  but  one  of  which  has 
been  translated  by  Messrs.  Da  Sola  and 
Raphall.  The  order  is  entitled  Seder 
Taharoth,  and  consists  of  laws  relative 
to  legal  purifications.  The  treatises  are 
I.,  Kelwt,  defining  things  liable  to  con- 
tract and  communicate  uncleanness  ;  II., 
Oholoth,  relating  to  pollution  from  the 
dead  ;  III.,  Negalm,  concerning  leprosy  ; 
IV.,  Parah,  the  law  of  the  red  heifer  ;  the 
perusal  of  which  throws  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  especially  on  the  13th 
verse  of  the  9th  chapter.  X  Tract  V., 
Taharoth,  relates  to  minor  impurities,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  degrees.  No. 
VI.,  Mikvaoth,  contains  the  laws  relative 
to  the  total  or  plunging  bath  necessary 
for  certain  legal  purifications  ;  and  has 
the  special  characteristic  that,  had  it 
been  known  to  the  theologians  of  this 
country,  it  would  have  prevented,  or  at 
all  events  narrowed  within  a  rational  lim- 
it, the  most  venomous  of  Protestant 
quarrels.  No.  Yl\.,' Niddah,  should  be 
read  only  by  persons  bound  to  study  medi- 
cine, being  devoted  to  certain  rules  not 
ordinarily  discussed  ;  although    they  ap- 

*  Matt.  V.  22. 

t  The  translator  has  provided  the  guards  of  the  Tem- 
ple with  cushions;  a  somewhat  tantalizing  luxury,  as 
they  were  punished  if  they  slept. 

t  The  De  vacca  rubrci  of  Maimonides,  and  the  De 
die  expiationis  of  Rabbi  Chija,  should  be  studied  by 
an>f  one  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  view  from 
which  this  Epistle  was  written. 
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pear  to  have  occupied  a  disproportionate 
part  of  the  attention  of  the  rabbins.  The 
objections  that  our  modern  sense  of  pro- 
priety raises  to  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
fessional apply  with  no  less  force  to  the 
subject  of  this  tract,  considered  as  a  mat- 
ter to  be  regulated  by  the  priesthood. 
Rabbi  Johanan  has  supplied  the  Ghemara 
to  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  ten  con- 
tained in  this  treatise.  Tract  VIII., 
Maksheerijt,  relates  to  the  laws  of  purifi- 
cation from  contact  with  unclean  reptiles. 
No.  IX.,  Zabiin  is  again  a  medical  trea- 
tise ;  and  No.  X.,  Tebul  Yom,  relates  to 
■purification  on  the  day  on  which  legal  un- 
cleanness  is  contracted. 

Tract  XL,  Yadai?n,  contains  rules  for 
the  purification  of  the  hands  by  ablution. 
This  is  the  last  treatise  translated  by 
Messrs.  Da  Sola  and  Raphall.  Its  regu- 
lations rest  on  the  uncorroborated  author- 
ity of  the  Oral  Law.  The  fact  that  the 
Mishna  of  this  treatise  contains  repeated 
reference  to  the  disputes  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  on  questions  as  to  ab- 
lution, coupled  with  the  mention  of  the 
subject  in  the  Gospels,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  corresponding 
Ghemara  should  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  English  reader.  The  trea- 
tise Oozekin,  or  Stalks,  closes  the  list  of 
those  enumerated  by  the  English  rabbins 
as  composing  this  order. 

Four  small  additional  treatises  are, 
however,  contained  in  the  Talmud  of 
Babylon  ;  namely,  the  Avoth  of  R.  Na- 
than, or  Sentences  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Synagogue,  in  41  sections.  Sopherim, 
or  the  Mode  of  transcribing  the  Roll  of 
the  Law,  in  21  sections  ;  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  "  Unexplored  Syria;" 
Seinahoth,  or  Ebel  Rabbete^  or  the  Cere- 
monial of  A  ourning,  in  14  sections  ;  Cal- 
la,  ov  the  Wife,  i  section  ;  and  Derek 
Eretz,  a  treatise  on  Manners,  in  16  sec- 
tions. 

Thus  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  contains 
6  Sederi7n,  or  orders,  6^  Mesecoth,  or 
tracts,  and  617  Perekmi  or  sections,  which 
we  have  called  chapters.  / 

Hillel  the  Elder,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
m.ous  doctors  of  the  Mishna,  who  was 
born  at  Babylon,  of  the  royal  family  of 
David,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age 
of  forty,  is  said  to  have  reduced  to  6  the 
orders  of  the  Mishna,  which,  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  his  own,  had  been  600. 
This  tradition  appears  to  commemorate 
the  first  arrangement  of  the  independent 
Perekim  in  chapters  and  orders.  The 
facts  of  the  long  existence  of  the  numer- 
ous oral  traditions  ;  of  their  notation  by 
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rabbi  after  rabbi  for  private  recollection, 
while  each  gave  them  to  his  disciples 
vivd  voce ;  of  their  orderly  arrangement 
at  a  subsequent  period  ;  of  their  commit- 
tal to  writing,  when  persecution  involved 
the  oral  traditions  in  peril  ;  and,  finally, 
of  their  completion  by  the  addition  of  the 
Ghemara,  are  of  no  small  value  in  en- 
abling us  to  understand  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Oriental  records.  The  separate 
Suras  of  the  Koran  are  as  yet  unarranged. 
The  mode  in  which  ixoTCkol  h-Txixd{ir]a(iv  uva- 
To^aaeac  Tu  npujfiaTa  d  the  writer  of  the 
third  Gospel  undertook  Kade^fjg  -ypc^pac ; 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  arrange- 
ment, and  to  some  extent  the  contents,'of 
this  narrative  differ  from  those  of  the  two 
partially  corresponding  Gospels,  may  thus 
be  readily  understood.  Hillel  was,  with 
his  great  rival  and  opponent  Shamai,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Shemaia,  about  32 
B.C.  To  the  contests  of  these  two  great 
schools  very  frequent  implicit  reference 
is  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  great  Doctor  who  undertook 
to  commit  to  writing,  for  public  use,  the 
Oral  Law,  was  Juda  the  Saint,  who  flour- 
ished from  190  to  220  A.D.  He  im- 
pressed on  the  Talmud  the  permanent 
form  of  which  Hillel  appears  to  have  been 
the  author.  The  work  became  the  classic 
authority  of  the  schools  both  of  Palestine 
and  of  Assyria  ;  and  all  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  R.  Juda  occupied  themselves 
with  comments,  glosses,  and  explanations 
of  the  Mishna,  now  reduced  to  the  state 
of  text.  The  chief  and  most  authentica- 
tive  of  these  early  comments  are  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Mekiltoth,  the 
Tosaphtoth,  and  the  Bara'itoth.  A  cen- 
tury after  the  date  of  Juda  the  Saint, 
Rabbi  Johanan,  then  head  of  the  school 
in  Palestine,  compiled  from  these  sources 
the  Ghemara  of  Jerusalem.  His  death 
left  his  work  incomplete,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  number  of  tracts  con- 
tained in  the  present  editions  of  this  code 
of  the  Talmud  that  are  without  Ghemara. 

The  completion  of  the  Ghemara,  and 
the  collection  of  that  great  body  of  com- 
ment.s  and  precepts  which  relates  to  the 
study  of  the  Law  out  of  the  Holy  Land, 
were  the  objects  that  led  R.  Ache,  and 
his  fellow-labourer,  R.  Avina,  to  com- 
mence the  compilation  of  the  Ghemara  of 
Babylon.  The  death  of  R.  Ache  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  about  427  a.d.,  and 
his  work  was  completed  by  R.  Jose, 
seventy-three  years  after  that  event. 
The  Talmud  is  referred  to  in  the  Koran 
(Sura  II,  53)  in  the  words,  "  I  delivered  to 
Moses  the  book,  and  the  Alfarcan  to  be 
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unto  you  for  a  guide."  The  arrangement 
of  the  Tahnud  of  Babylon  differs  in  many 
details  from  that  of  the  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  twenty-six  tracts,  the  former 
has  no  Ghemara,  and  in  the  tract  Shccalim 
the  Ghemara  of  Jerusalem  is  applied  in 
the  Babylon  Talmud. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  several 
tracts  of  the  Mishna,  and  their  accompa- 
nying Ghemara,  as  constituting  the  Tal- 
mud. That  word,  however,  is  often  ap- 
plied to  designate  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  Jewish  Law  —  including  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  together 
with  the  books  of  which  we  have  given  a 
hnei  precis. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  three 
obscure  and  mystic  glosses  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  exist  under  the  names  of 
Mekilta^  Siphra,  and  Siphri.  The  first  is 
a  commentary  on  the  Book  of .  Exodus. 
The  second,  attributed  to  Rav,  or  Abba 
Aribba,  who  was  rector  of  the  University 
of  Sora  until  a.d.  243,  is  also  called  the 
Torath  Cohenim,  or  law  of  the  priests, 
and  is  founded  on  Leviticus.  The  third 
book,  Siphri,  is  a  comment  on  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Talmud,  remarks 
the  Abbe  Chiarini,  like  the  Tabernacle  of 
Moses,  has  three  veils.  Raise  the  first, 
and  you  enter  the  porch.  Lift  the  second, 
and  the  Holy  Place  is  before  you.  Be- 
yond the  third,  is  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
With  these  three  stages  of  devout  intelli- 
gence correspond  the  Halaca,  the  Agada, 
and  the  Cabbala.  The  third  of  these 
studies,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  al- 
chemy and  the  magic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
forms  the  subject  of  the  extremely  ob- 
scure books  entitled  Jetsira  and  Zohar. 
We  have  only  space  to  refer  to  the  mas- 
ter idea  of  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy,  to  , 
vi^hich  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sephur,  or  Logos,  which  ] 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  a  Pla- ' 
tonic  source. 

God,  according  to  the  Jetsira,  created 
the  world  by  three  Sephiritn;  His  con- 
ception   (or   idea).   His    word,    and    His 
writing.     The  archetype  of  the  world  was 
conceived  by  the  Divine  Being  with  num- 1 
ber,  weight,  and  measure  ;  it  was  called  j 
from  nothing  into  existence  by  His  word,  | 
and  it  was  peopled  with  creatures,  who 
are  His  writing ;  and  conception,  word, 
and  writing  are  the  same  thing  in  God.  1 
The  Hebrew  language  is  Divine,  because  \ 
God  has  made  use  of  it  to  communicate  i 
with  man.     Its  writing  is  perfect,  and  the  ' 
form  of  every  letter  involves  a  mystery. 
(This  points  back  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
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Egypt.)  The  hidden  ways  of  wisdom  are 
the  ten  Sephiroth,  or  attributes  of  the 
Divinity,  and  the  twenty-two  letters, 
which  are  types  of  matter.  (In  the  for- 
mer it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize,  ii)so 
no?nine,  the  ten  cyphers,  which  Europe 
owes  to  the  Arabic  writers.)  The  letters 
are,  three  mother  letters,  seven  double, 
and  twelve  single  ;  and  in  the  microcosm 
and  macrocosm  —  the  world,  the  soul,  and 
the  year  —  "  all  things  are  ordered  by  one 
on  three,  three  on  seven,  and  seven  on 
twelve."  We  spare  our  readers  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  four  alphabets,  and  the 
four  species  of  the  Cabbala. 

We  may  perhaps  most  clearly  grasp  the 
tenets  of  the  chief  Jewish  sects  during  the 
early  Christian  centuries  by  contrasting 
the  several  directions  in  which  they  di- 
verged from  the  common  centre  of  the 
j  Written  Law. 

Most  conservative  in  their  views,  al- 
I  though  historically  uncertain  in  their  ori- 
!  gin,  were  the  Karaites,  who  seem  to  be 
the  voiiLKol  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Talmud  classes  them  as  a  branch  of  the 
Sadducees.  They  regarded  the  Written 
Law  alone  as  divinely  inspired,  and  rarely 
availed  themselves  of  traditional  interpre- 
tation. Critical  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
reading  and  interpreting  the  Bible,  which 
are  attributed  in  the  Talmud  to  the  Scribes, 
are  of  the  Karaite  school. 

In  opposition  to  these  literalists,  the 
great  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  which  sprang 
up  during  the  early  days  of  the  Maccabees, 
esteemed  the  letter  of  the  Law  above  its 
spirit;  the  Oral  above  the  Written  Law, 
and  ceremonies  above  morality.  The  de- 
scription of  various  branches  of  the  Phar- 
isees, which  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  explains  the  frequent 
coupling  of  the  name  of  that  sect  with  the 
reproach  of  hypocrisy.  Seven  classes  of 
their  professors  of  the  Law  are  named, 
out  of  which  there  is  but  one  who  were  con- 
fessedly actuated  in  their  conduct  by  the 
noblest  principle,  namely  the  love  of  God. 
Among  the  other  six  were  the  Shekamites, 
who  displayed  their  good  deeds  to  all  the 
world,  as  if  they  bore  them  on  their  shoul- 
ders ;  the  Niephes,  or  borrowers,  who 
constantly  asked  for  loans  in  order  to 
give  alms  or  perform  other  good  deeds  ; 
the  Kizeen,  or  counters,  who  reckoned  a 
commandment  against  every  transgres- 
sion ;  those  who  feigned  to  renounce  their 
property  in  order  to  bestow  it  in  pious 
works  (represented,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  by  Ananias  and  Sapphira) ;  those 
who  asked  of  all  men  to  tell  them  of  any 
transgression  that  they  had   committed, 
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The  Hellenists  took  their  rise  in  the 
time  of  the  Greek  kings  ;  and  introduced 
much  from  the  philosophy  of  Greece  into 
both  the  doctrine  and  the  customs  of  the 


that  they  might  make  expiation  ;  and  those 
who  performed  their  prescribed  duties 
simply  through  the  influence  of  fear. 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  the  follow- 
ers of  Sadokand  Baithos,  originated  about  '  Jews.  They  gave  a  High  Priest  to  Jeru- 
300  B.C.,  and  disputed  the  great  authority  |  salem  in  the  person  of  Jason.  They  were 
of  the  Pharisees.     The  doubts  entertained    the  first  sect  encountered  by  Paul  after 

his  conversion  ;  and  their  influence  must 
have  been  considerable  to  have  induced 
or  enabled  a  scholar  of  the  Pharisee 
Gamaliel  to  quote  the  Greek  poet  Aratus. 
The  Therapeutists  may  be  considered 
as  the  natural  counterpoise  of  any  philo- 
sophical tendency  among  the  Jews  ;  their 
doctrine  that  supreme  happiness  con- 
sisted in  meditation  being  one  to  be  met 
with  among  the  Indian  Fakeers. 


by  this  sect  as  to  the  future  life  and  the 
spiritual  existence  are  reflected  in  the  Tal- 
mud by  a  frequent  indifference  as  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

The  opposite  pole  to  the  Sadducees  was 
occupied  by  the  Mehestanites,  a  sect  as 
old  as  the'  Captivity,  which  had  drawn 
from  Persian  sources  a  detailed  belief  in 
the  influence  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  as 
well  as  in  astrology.  Much  of  the  ghost 
lore  of  the  Talmud  has  been  contributed 
by  this  sect,  which  to  some  extent  influ- 
enced the  main  body  of  Jewish  belief. 
Nor  are  the  doctrines  in  question  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  pale  of   Judaism. 

The  Misrai mites  originated  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They 
are  to  be  recognized  in  all  those  passages 
in  the  Talmud  which  relate  to  the  Numeric 
or  Graphic  Cabbala — which  was  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  They 
ascribed  a  divine  origin,  and  hidden  teach- 
ing, to  the  very  form  of  the  square  Chal- 
daic  characters  ;  a  doctrine  that  points 
back  to  a  period  when  the  phonetic  value 
of  the  hieroglyphics  had  not  superseded 
all  earlier  idiographic  significance.  Thus 
the  opening  left  between  the  stem  of  the 
Koph  and  its  curved  part  is  said  to  inti- 
mate that  the  door  of  Divine  mercy  was 
never  closed  to  the  penitent. 

The  Essenes,  or  Oraculists,  professed 
to  find  in  the  Law  a  species  of  allegory. 
To  them  is  to  be  attributed  a  great  portion 
of  what  is  called  the  Agada  and  Midrasha 
of  the  Talmud,  and  we  trace  the  influence 
of  their  doctrines  in  such  expressions  as 
"  the  law,  having  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come  ;  "  and  "  this  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai 
in  Arabia."  But  the  Essenes  of  the  Tal- 
mud can  hardly  be  identified  with  the  sect 
described,  at  unusual  length,  by  Josephus 
under  that  name,  in  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  any  other  body  than  the  early 
Jewish  Christians.* 


*  It  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  under 
the  name  of  tlie  Essenians,  Josephus  actually  describes 
the  early  Christians,  to  whom,  if  the  portions  of  the 
works  attributed  to  him  as  to  Christ  and  as  to  Hades 
are  genuine,  h^  may  be  considered  to  have  belonged. 
His  abandonment  of  the  national  cause,  when  actually 
hopeless,  can  thus  be  explained  without  injury  to  his 
character.  The  points  in  common  between  the  sects  in 
question  may  thus  be  cited. 


The  Essenes 
do  not  offer  sacrifices,  be- 
cause they  have  more  pure 
lustrations    of    their  own. 
Ant.  XVIII.  i. 


Having  all  things  in 
common. 

They  appoint  certain 
stewards  to  take  care  of 
their  common  offices.  Bell. 
II.  viii. 

They  minister  to  one  an- 
other. 

They  have    no    certain 
city. 
They  neglect  wedlock. 


They  have  a  greater  af- 
fection for  one  another 
than  other  sects  have. 


Still     they 
weapons. 


take    their 


They  go  into  the  dining- 
room  as  into  a  certain  holy 
temple. 

Swearing  is  avoided  by 
them. 

There  are  also  those 
among  them  who  under- 
take to  foretell  things  to 
come.     Bell.  11.  viii.  12. 

They  will  equally  pre- 
serve the  books  belonging 
to  their  sect. 

And  the  names  of  the 
angels. 

Those  that  are  caught  in 
any  heinous  sin  they  cast 
out  of  their  society,  and  he 
who  is  thus  separated  from 
them  does  often  die  in  a 
miserable  manner. 

There  are  about  4,000 
men  that  live  in  this  way. 


(Verbatim  extracts  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Essen- 
ians in  Ant.  xvui.  i.  and 
Bell.  II.  viii.) 


The  Christians 
were  baptised  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Acts 
xix.  5. 

We  have  an  altar,  of 
which  they  have  no  right 
to  eat  who  serve  the  Tab- 
ernacle.    Heb.  xiii.  10. 

They  had  all  things  com- 
mon.    Acts  iv.  32. 

Look  ye  out  among  you 
seven  men  of  honest  re- 
port .  .  .  over  this  busi- 
ness.    Acts  vi.  3. 

Ye  ought  also  to  wash 
one  another's  feet.  John 
xiii.   14. 

Here  we  have  no  contin- 
uing city.     Heb.  xiii.  14. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  not 
to  touch  a  woman.  1  Cor. 
vii.  I. 

We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  to  life 
because  we  love  the  breth- 
ren.    I  John  iii.  14. 

He  that  hath  no  sword, 
let  him  sell  his  garment 
and  buy  one.  Luke  xxii. 
36. 

When  ye  come  together 
into  one  place,  this  is  not 
to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper. 
I  Cor.  xi.  20. 

Swear  not  at  all.  Matt. 
V.  34- 

Desire  spiritual  gifts,  but 
rather  that  ye  may  proph- 
esy.    I  Cor.  xiv.  I. 

Hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words.  2  Tim.  i. 
13.  Holding  fast  the  faith- 
ful word.     Tit.  i.  9. 

The  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  church- 
es.    Apoc.  i.  20. 

If  we  sin  wilfully  there 
remaineth  no  more  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  but  a  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment.    Heb.  X.  27. 

about  3,000  souls.  Acts 
ii.  41-  The  number  of  the 
men  was  about  s,ooo.  Acts 
iv.  4. 
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The  name  of  the  Herodians,  who  al- 
lowed political  constraint  to  regulate  re- 
ligious worship,  and  of  the  opposing  sect 
of  the  Gaulonites,  or  Zealots,  who  were 
intolerant  of  even  the  payment  of  tribute 
to  any  but  the  Eternal  King,  will  be 
recognized  by  the  students  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  of  Josephus.  But  it  passes 
the  limits  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  as- 
sign any  principle,  but  that  of  mutual 
contradiction,  to  the  unresting  schism 
between  the  schools  of  Shamai  and  of 
Hillel. 

Such  were  the  sects  and  schools,  and 
such  the  main  topics  of  constant  dispute, 
that  were  rife  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
childhood  and  the  manhood  of  Christ. 
There  is  scarce  a  page  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  on  which  a  clear  and  instructive 
light  may  not  be  thrown  by  the  study  of 
the  topics  which  are  introduced  by  the 
writers  as  too  familiar  to  need  explana- 
tion. We  may  even  say,  that  the  most 
obscure  passages  thus  become  plain,  and 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  the  meaning  which  they  bore  to 
His  hearers,  comes  out  with  unexpected 
force  and  often  with  unsuspected  beauty. 
No  one  who  reads  the  Gospels  with  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  will 
admit  that  they  can  otherwise  be  fully 
understood.  On  the  entire  history  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
our  own,  a  comment  is  here  afforded  with- 
out which  the  text  remains  an  enigma. 

The  diffusion  of  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  Talmud  would  have  a  result 
which  might  be  ungrateful  to  certain  tem- 
pers, but  which  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  interest  of  literature,  both  religious 
and  ethical.  It  would  tend  to  extinguish 
controversy.  It  might,  alas  !  prove  too  true 
that  the  flames,  when  stamped  out  in  one 
place,  would  break  forth  with  renewed 
fury  in  another.  But  the  plain  man,  who 
seeks  truth  for  its  own  sake,  would  not 
fail  to  derive  a  benefit.  As  it  is,  while 
the  clashing  views  of  rival  schools  are 
based,  in  their  common  ignorance,  on 
imaginary  foundations,  the  unlearned  ob- 
server may  well  feel  .perplexed.  But 
when  he  fi'nds  where  the  real  bone  of 
contention  lies,  and  sees  how  far  the 
ground  can  be  levelled  and  swept  before 
the  fight  fairly  begins,  it  may  so  chance 
that  he  will  take  but  little  interest  in  the 
contest,  and  rather  leave  it  to  those  who 
are  by  temperament  polemics  and  dispu- 
tants qtiand  ?neme. 

No  subject,  for  example,  has  more  bit- 
terly divided  certain  sects  of  Protestants 
than  what  is  called  the  Baptismal  Con- 


troversy. This  is  a  dispute  that  has  been 
carried  on  almost  entirely  on  false  as- 
sumptions. The  two  main  questions 
raised  are,  the  age  at  which  the  rite  of 
baptism  should  be  administered,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  effected. 
This  is  altogether  a  distinct  question 
from  that  of  the  sacramental  efficacy  of 
the  institution.  It  may  be  named  the 
ritual,  or  ceremonial,  dispute,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  is  doctrinal  or 
theological.  The  Romish  Church,  jnore 
suo,  cuts  the  question  very  short.  It 
relies  on  its  own  tradition  ;  and  asperses, 
signs,  and  anoints  every  infant,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  within  the  shortest 
possible  period  after  birth  ;  thus  expedit- 
ing the  passage  from  this  world  of  many 
a  weakly  suckling.  It  deserves  remark, 
that  the  one  point  connected  with  this 
rite  which  is  accepted  by  the  whole  of 
Christendom  as  incontrovertible,  is -the 
essential  necessity  of  the  material  em- 
ployed. The  pure  element  of  water  is 
indispensable.  The  two  Eastern  mono- 
theistic rituals  admit  of  the  substitution 
of  clean  sand,  for  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions, where  water  cannot  be  obtained. 
In  the  greater  strictness  of  the  Occi- 
dental rubric  may  be  traced  a  mark  of 
the  direct  filiation  of  the  Christian  rite 
with  the  administration  of  the  total 
plunging  bath  which  the  proselyte,  and 
the  Jew  and  Jewess,  subject  to  certain 
legal  pollution,  were  compelled  to  under- 
go. In  extending  the  application  of  the 
rite  to  children,  the  water-dreading  Ital- 
ians have  allowed  the  symbol  of  asper- 
sion to  replace  the  original  practice  ;  al- 
though the  use  of  the  element  necessary 
for  the  total  bath,  but  not  necessary  for  a 
partial  ablution,  is  retained.  In  the 
Greek  Church,  the  original  total  immer- 
sion is  still  applied  to  infants,  to  the 
great  furtherance  of  the  survivorship  of 
the  strongest. 

Had  the  controversialists  who  have 
vexed  our  language  with  the  vehement 
dispute  known  as  the  Baptismal  Contro- 
versy, taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  facts  which  they  were 
content  to  infer  from  one  or  two  indis- 
tinct passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  quarrel,  if  not  absolutely  prevented, 
would  at  all  events  have  been  confined 
within  the  limits  of  rational  discussion. 
All  parties  must  have  recognized  the  uni- 
versal practice,  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
of  an  initiatory  rite  ;  the  legislation  affect- 
ing which,  if  it  ever  had  a  definite  ex- 
istence, is  entirely  lost  beneath  the 
darkness  of  the  first  three  centuries   of 
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)ersecution.  Further,  they  would  have 
'traced  an  historic  affiliation  with  an  ordi- 
fnary  Jewish  rite,  and  especially  with  the 
performance  of  that  rite  by  John  the  son 
of  Zacharias.  Thirdly,  they  must  have 
seen  the  absolute  contrast  existing  be- 
tween the  actual   Christian,  and  the  an- 


previously  aroused,  in  cultivated  Italy, 
by  the  announcements  of  Galileo.  The 
Latin  literature  of  the  time  of  the  "  Tus- 
can Artist  "  shows  that  a  terror,  like  that 
caused  by  an  actual  earthquake,  shook 
the  most  intelligent  men.  They  felt  as 
if  the  solid  earth  was  falling  from  under 


cient  Jewish  rites,  as  to  person,  occasion,    them.     In  our  time  the  fear  was,  perhaps 


land  method.  With  the  ground  thus 
[cleared,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  enter 
[on  a  long  and  perplexed  inquiry  as  to  the 
[character  and  effect  of  the  institution. 
;But,  for  the  Baptismal  Controversy,  as  it 
'actually  encumbers  our  shelves,  there 
would  have  been  no  room. 

While  disputes  that  are  rather  ecclesi- 
astical than  religious  must  thus  be  nar- 
rowed, if  not  obviated,  by  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  mother  facts,  quar- 
rels of  an  altogether  different  order 
would  have  been  entirely  avoided,  if  the 
rulers  of  Catholic  Christendom  had  been 
enlightened  by  some  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  ancient  Law. 

The  men  who  attributed  to  every  word, 
and  to  every  letter,  of  the  Pentateuch  a 
direct  divine  origin  and  ordination,  yet 
admitted  a  maxim,  inspired  by  the  pro- 
foundest  common  sense,  the  application 
of  which  would  have  prevented  the 
shameful  struggle  of  the  Holy  See  with 
the  immortal  Galileo.  Loquitur  lex,  is 
the  rule,  phrasibus  filiorum  hominmn. 
The  highest  human  study,  the  Rabbins 
taught,  was  that  of  the  Law.  But  if 
positive  science,  in  other  hands,  made 
definite  discoveries,  there  was  an  elas- 
ticity in  the  unchangeable  Word  that 
could  never  permit  of  any  contradiction 
arising  between  Faith  and  Science.  Cul- 
tivated Europe  should  blush  to  the  very 
finger-nails  at  her  ignorance  of  such  an 
irenical  and  philosophical  maxim,  hidden 
in  the  neglected  lore  of  the  Jewish  sages. 
It  is  true  that  a  legislation  like  that  of 
Moses  might  admit  of  a  provision  for  the 
organic  growth  of  human  intelligence 
which  would  be  fatal  to  a  legislation  like 
that  of  the  Papacy.  But  the  fact  is 
hardly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

We  may  take  a  step  further  in  the 
same  luminous  direction.  Men  are  not 
yet  very  old  who  can  remember  the 
alacrity  with  which  theologians  of  differ- 
ent schools  hastened  fo  extinguish,  first 
the  glimmer  and  then  the  glow,  which 
was  thrown  upon  the  unwritten  history 
of  mankind  by  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier 
and  his  school.  The  excitement  _  in 
men's  minds  in  England  on  the  subject 
was  hardly  less  keen  than  that  which  was  * 


more  narrow,  but  it  was  nevertheless  in- 
tense. It  was  the  conscientious  opinion 
of  many  good  men  that  the  hypotheses 
of  the  immense  antiquity  of  our  planet  ; 
of  the  existence  on  its  surface  of  succes- 
sive forms  of  life,  and  of  death  ;  and  of 
the  long-descended  and  hoary  age  of  the 
human  species  ;  were  in  contradiction  to 
the  plain  words  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
But  the  educated  Jew  would  not  be  con- 
tent, in  this  respect,  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  vision  insured  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  Divine  Law  spoke  so  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  its  hearers.  His  light  was 
yet  brighter.  He  knew  that  the  Mikra 
had  its  Agada  no  less  than  the  Mishna. 
He  knew  that  all  the  teacher^  of  his  peo- 
ple, in  long  line  of  associated  Sanhedrin 
ascending  to  the  great  Master,  Moses, 
himself,  had  shown  that  the  Holy  Writ- 
ings contained  allegory  as  well  as  pre- 
cept and  history.  He  could  have  used 
the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  composed  —  that  no  prophetic, 
or  allegoric,  part  of  Scripture  was  for  the 
interpretation  of  idiotai  —  (Micf  i-xCkvati^q) 
—  men  unlearned  in  the  Law,  He  would 
have  been  told  in  plain  terms  by  his  Rab- 
bins that  the  man  who  attached  a  literal 
meaning  to  an  allegoric  part  of  Scripture 
was  a  fool.  He  would  soon  have  been 
made  aware  that  the  study  of  the  "  work 
of  the  Creation,"  *  as  well  as  of  the 
"  work  of  the  Chariot,"  f  was  specially 
prohibited  to  the  unlearned.  Without 
going  to  the  full  extent  to  which  this  view 
is  carried  by  the  Rabbins,  critical  dis- 
crimination, and  due  knowledge  of  the 
Sacred  Books,  are  enough  to  show  the 
purely  absurd  character  of  a  group  of 
English  publications  of  which  we  may 
not  even  yet  have  seen  the  last. 

If  we  pass  from  the  regions,  which  are 
yet  far  from  being  absolutely  deserted, 
of  ecclesiological  controversy ;  if  we 
shun  any  outburst  of  that  guerilla  war- 
fare which  is  yet  active  on  tfie  confines 
where  science  and  religious  opinion 
march,  we  shall  find  that  one  special 
study  of  our  own  day,  the  pursuit   of  an 

*  Gen,  i. 
t  Ezek,  i. 
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exhaustive  and  determinative  criticism, 
has  yet  very  much  to  gain  from  a  compe- 
tent'acquaintance  with  the  Tah-nud.  The 
very  words  of  the  Mishna  are  often  quot- 
ed verbatim  by  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ers, as  when  Paul  uses  the  phrase,  "  The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless."*  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  three 
times  f  distinctly  quotes  the  Oral  Law, 
by  the  appropriate  phrase,  "  It  has  been 
said  by. the  elders,"  He  proceeds,  on 
that,  and  on  other  occasions,  to  give  His 
judgment  on  points  which  we  know  to 
have  been  main  topics  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  doctors  of  the  great  schools  of 
His  day.  Such  was  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Beth  Shamai  and  the  Beth 
Hillel  as  to  the  causes  which  would  justi- 
fy a  man  in  giving  a  Get,  or  bill  of  di- 
vorce. Such  were  various  points  at  is- 
sue between  the  Pharisees,  who  exalted 
ceremonial  observance  above  doctrine, 
and  the  oral  above  the  written  Law,  and 
the  Karaites  and  Sadducees,  who  were 
the  strict  literalists  of  the  day  ;  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  questioned  the  certitude  of 
the  prevalent  doctrine  as  to  spirits  and  a 
future  life,  because  it  was  not  to  be  ar- 
rived at  from  the  direct  words  of  the 
Mikra.  Such  were  those  between  the 
Herodians,  who  held  that  it  is  lawful  to 
change  forms  of  observance  for  purely 
worldly  reasons,  when  constrained  to  do 
so  by  force,  and  the  Gaulonites  or  Zeal- 
ots, an  offshoot  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
teach,  in  the  Talmud,  that  the  Jews  can 
be  subjects  or  tributaries  of  no  King  but 
the  Eternal.  Such,  again,  were  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  observance  of  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Seder  Tahoroth,  as  to 
ablutions  and  purifications,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  eating  grains  from  the  ear  on 
the  Sabbath.  Such  were  the  legal  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Pharisees,  not  to  a 
miracle  of  healing,  but  to  the  breach  of 
the  Law  of  Sabbath  by  commanding  a 
man  to  carry  his  bed  on  that  day.  In 
fact,  the  whole  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  so  full  of  references  to  the  points 
around  which  the  controversies  of  the 
great  religious  sects  of  the  day  revolved, 
that  no  distinct  and  intelligent  idea  of 


♦  I  Cor.  X.  i6. 

t  Matt.  V.  21,  27,  33.  The  injuhctions  thus  cited  are 
taken  from  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  explanatory  of  the 
W^ritten  Law.  In  v.  31-38,  and  43,  are  references  to 
oral  precepts  which  are  not  founded  on  the  letter  of  the 
Pentateuch.  A  distinction  is  made  between  the  two, 
both  in  the  mode  of  quoting  them,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  comment.  In  the  first  case  the  injunctions  are 
fortified  by  the  enunciation  of  their  purport;  in  the  sec- 
ond they  are  contradicted.  This  distinction  pervades 
the  whole  teaching  of  Christ  recorded  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 


the  meaning  of  the  writers   can  be   ar- 
I  rived  at  by  persons   who  are  altogether 
I  ignorant  of   the    literary    history   of   the 
period. 

j  We  may,  indeed,  well  think  it  inexpli- 
j  cable  that  the  doctors  of  the  Christian 
Church  should  not  have  been  induced  by 
the  plain  language  of  Christ  Himself  to 
undertake  that  study  of  the  Hebrew  lit- 
erature which  was  necessary  to  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  meaning  of  His  words.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Christ  gave  the 
full  weight  of  His  authority  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Oral  Law.  When  He  says  of 
those  who  sit  in  Moses'  seat,  "  Whatso- 
ever they  bid  you  observe,  observe  and 
do,"  *  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
written  precepts,  as  to  which  no  such  en- 
forcement could  for  a  moment  be  thought 
necessary.  The  forms  in  which  the 
Mikra  and  the  Mishna  are  severally  quot- 
ed are  so  distinct  as  to  leave  no  pretext 
for  confusion.  The  line  which  is  drawn 
by  Christ  hes  between  the  ancient  con- 
stitutions, orally  handed  down,  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  brief  injunctions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  those  later  regulations  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  which  had  no  such  origin. 
In  speaking  of  the  unchangeable  author- 
ity of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  whole  body 
of  written  and  ancient  traditional  legisla- 
tion is  distinctly  accepted  by  Christ. 

A  striking  instance  may  be  adduced  of 
the  manner  in  which  important  questions 
of  historical  criticism  may  be  solved  by 
the  aid  of  the  Talmud.  One  of  the  most 
urgent  critical  questions  of  the  day  is 
that  of  the  collation  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels (in  our  present  arrangement  of  the 
New  Testament)  with  the  fourth.  Tlie 
subject  has  been  recently  discussed,  in 
a  contemporary  journal,  in  a  temper  that 
is  creditable  to  the  polemics  of  the  day. 
The  writer,  at  the  same  time,  expresses 
a  calm  reliance  on  the  impregnable  char- 
acter of  his  own  view,  which  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  Tal- 
m\id  would  tend  considerably  to  modify. 

The  four  Gospels  all  agree  in  describ- 
ing the  Crucifixion  as  occurring  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week.  The  fourth  Gos- 
pel is  singular  in  including  a  distinct 
chronological  indication  of  the  year. 
This  is  afforded  by  the  reckoning  of  46 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
third  Temple  (which  took  place  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Herod),  and  by  the 
mention  of  two  subsequent  passovers. 
In  the  year  thus  determined,  the  30th  of 
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the  vulgar  era,  the  Paschal  Sabbath  fell 
on  the  i6th  of  Nisan.  The  three  first 
Gospels  speak  distinctly  of  the  eating  of 
the  Passover  by  Christ  and  His  disciples 
on  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion,  that 
is  to  say,  the  14th  Nisan.  So  far  all  is 
accordant.  But  the  fourth  Gospel  states 
that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  on  the  eve 
of  the  Passover,*  irapagKev?)  rov  Traaxa,  that 
"great  was  the  day  of  that  Sabbath," f 
that  they  {avrol)  "went  not  into  the  Prae- 
torium "  (on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day),  "  lest  they  should  be  defiled,"  so  as 
to  be  unable  to  eat  the  Passover,  J  and 
that  the  last  supper  took  place  "  before 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,"  Trpd  ttj^  koprrjg 
Tov  Traaxa.  It  is  argued  that  all  these  ex- 
pressions may  be  so  explained  as  to  allow 
of  an  identification  of  meaning  with  the 
other  Gospels.  This  is  where  the  con- 
flict now  halts. 

The  light  which  the  Talmud  sheds  upon 
the  subject  is  such  as  to  render  doubt 
impossible.  Throughout  Palestine,  after 
sunset  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  in  Jeru- 
salem after  noon  on  that  day,  it  was  crim- 
inal either  to  buy  or  to  sell ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  carry  a  scrip 
or  loose  purse,  to  remove  an  object  from 
one  domicile  to  another,  or  to  carry  even 
the  smallest  coin  in  a  purse,  if  one  were 
permanently  attached  to  the  girdle.  The 
full  rigidity  of  the  law  of  Sabbath  appHed 
to  the'Passover.  When  we  find  it  stated, 
therefore,  that  "some  thought,  because 
Judas  had  the  bag,  that  Jesus  had  said 
unto  him,  '  Buy  that  we  have  need  of 
against  the  feast,'  "  we  are  certain  that 
the  writer  (if  aware  of  the  customs  of 
Palestine,  which  differed  in  many  re- 
spects from  those  of  the  Jews  residing 
out  of  Syria)  could  not  have  intended  to 
identify  the  Last  Supper  with  the  Pass- 
over. The  nearest  occasion  on  which  the 
15th  of  Nisan  fell  on  the  Sabbath  was 
three  years  after  the  true  date  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. §  Ebrard,  in  commenting  on 
this  question  in  his  "  Gospel  History" 
(pp.  399-401),  has  cited  several  of  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  Talmud 
that  throw  light  on  the  observance  of  the 
Passover.  With  a  candour  as  honourable 
as  it  is  rare  he  has  retracted  the  opinion 
that  he  formerly  maintained  as  to  the  de- 
termination of  date  derivable  from  the 
fourth  gospel.  But  when  he  goes  on  to 
argue  that  in  the  year  A.D.  33  the  Pass- 
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j  over  might  have  been  kept  on  the  third 
day  of  the  astronomical   lunation,  in  con- 

I  sequence  of  a  supposed  obscuration  of 
the  new  moon  by  clouds  on  the  first  and 
second  days,  he  takes  a  position  which  a 
little  wider  study  of  Hebrew  literature 
would  have  shown  him  to  be  utterly  un- 
tenable. In  the  Holy  Land  no  artificial 
calendar  was  kept,  but  the  feasts  of  trum- 
pets which  celebrated  the  new  moons 
were  regulated  by  actual  observation  of 
the  crescent.  From  the  time  of  the  pre- 
ceding full  moon  it  was  easy  to  tell  when 
the  new  moon  was  due.  On  that  evening 
it  was  watched  for  throughout  Palestine, 
and  those  who  first  observed  it  hastened 
to  give  evidence  of  the  fact  before  the 
Sanhedrin  ;  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  day 
being  relaxed  to  allow  of  their  journey 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  recorded  that  as 
many  as  forty  pairs  of  witnesses  once 
passed  through  Lydda  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  witnesses 
should  be  persons  of  good  character. 
They  were  questioned  by  the  Bethdin  as 
to  the  form  and  position  of  the  new 
moon  ;  and  if  they  had  seen  it  only 
through  clouds,  through  glass,  or  reflect- 
ed in  water,  the  evidence  was  not  accept- 
ed. Evidence  was  receivable  during  the 
thirtieth  day  of  the  expiring  month,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  evening  prayer.  If  it 
was  accepted,  a  beacon  was  lighted  on 
Mount  Olivet,  and  the  light  sped  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  "until*  the  whole 
country  appeared  like  a  blazing  fire."  If 
the  moon  was  not  seen  on  the  proper 
day,  the  next  day  was  taken  to  be  the 
first  of  the  month.  A  delay  of  two  days, 
assumed  by  Ebrard  to  have  occurred, 
was  impossible. 

No  phenomenon  within  the  range  of 
written  history  is  of  higher  interest,  as 
shedding  light  on  the  great  problem  of 
the  secular  education  of  mankind,  than 
the  mutual  relation  between  the  Jewish 
Law  and  the  character  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. The  length  of  time  over  which  our 
more  or  less  minute  knowledge  of  the 
case  extends  is,  in  itself,  a  feature  of  sig- 
nal importance.  The  line  by  which  the 
duration  of  the  Chinese  monarchy,  from 
its  first  assuming  the  hereditary  form 
under  Yu,  to  its  present  existence  un- 
der the  22nd  dynasty,  is  to  be  measured, 
is  indeed  longer  by  one-fifth  than  that 
which  limits  the  history  of  any  Semitic 
people  ;  and  yet  the  language  of  the 
Golden   Empire  has  not  passed,  during 
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that  long  era,  beyond  its  original  mono- 
syllabic form.  But  the  laws  and  litera- 
ture of  China  have  exerted  no  sensible 
influence  on  those  of  Europe,  which  trace 
their  affiliation  on  the  one  side  to  Moses 
and  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  and 
to  the  laws  of  Rome.  The  duration  of 
the  thirty-three  dynasties  of  Egypt,  down 
to  the  termination  of  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  the  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  is  again  nearly  eight  centuries 
longer  than  that  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ; 
and  the  influence  of  Egyptian  art  and 
science,  indirectly  transmitted  to  us,  has 
been  very  considerable.  But  our  nearest 
point  of  contact  with  this  lengthened 
chain,  under  the  corrupt  decadence  of 
the  Ptolemies,  is  so  distant  from  our  own 
days,  and  we  possess,  as  yet,  so  little  of 
the  real  history  of  Egypt,  that  the  inter- 
est which  it  excites  is  not  in  any  way 
comparable  to  that  which  attaches  to  the 
investigation  of  the  influence  of  Semitic 
traditions  upon  European  thought. 

Synchronisms  between  the  history  of 
Persia,  of  Assyria,  and  of  Egypt,  and  a 
carefully  restored  sacred  chronology, 
checked  by  the  regular  revolution  of  the 
Sabbatic  years  a"nd  years  of  Jubilee,  en- 
able us  to  speak  with  something  ap- 
proaching to  al5solute  certitude  as  to  the 
date  of  the  origin  of  the  Law  of  the  Jew- 
ish people.  The  Pentateuch,  Prophets, 
and  Hagiographa  can  only  be  identified, 
as  existing  in  their  present  form,  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Ezra  ;  the  close  of 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah  being  contempo- 
raneous with  the  reading,  by  Herodotus, 
of  his  history  at  the  Olympic  Games. 
The  Latin  version  of  Jerome  takes  us 
back,  at  a  single  stride,  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, before  which  date  the  Talmud  was 
committed  to  writing.  The  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint  version  carries  back  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  text,  at  least  of  the  Law,  for 
640  years  further  ;  although  in  some  parts, 
especially  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  va- 
riations of  reading  (or  rather  of  editions) 
are  remarkable,  and  by  no  means  under- 
stood. (We  have  another  example  of  the 
existence  of  parallel  editions  in  the  case 
of  the  Books  of  Ezra,  as  contained  in  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  Esdras,  as  given  in  the 
Apocrypha.)  But  there  are  marks,  in  our 
present  text,  of  that  recension,  at  the 
time  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  which 
the  Talmud  states  to  have  been  made  by 
Ezra.  The  very  smell  of  fire  lingers  on 
the  scraps  and  fragments  of  genealogies 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicles.     The    pedigrees   of    certain 


families  of  the  priests  were  lost  in  the 
great  catastrophe  of  the  capture  and 
burning  of  the  city  ;  and  the  verification, 
by  oracle,  of  the  purity  of  their  descent, 
which  was  awaited  in  the  time  of  Zeruba- 
bel,  has  never  since  occurred.  The  study 
of  the  Talmud  shows  how  trenchant  a 
line  has  been  drawn  across  the  course 
of  Jewish  history  by  the  conquest  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  One  remarkable  and 
unfortunate  characteristic  of  the  labours 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  the  Tanaites 
and  Amoraim,  for  these  eight  centuries 
of  discussion,  is,  that  they  have  never  oc- 
cupied themselves  for  a  single  moment 
with  any  research  of  an  historic  character. 
They  have  grossly  confused  the  dates  ; 
they  have  not  even  taken  the  pains  to 
draw  out  those  comparative  tables  of 
genealogy  for  which  materials  actually 
exist,  and  the  value  of  which,  in  checking 
the  chronological  reckoning,  is  so  great. 
Instead  of  consulting  history  for  the 
known  dates  of  events  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  fortunes  of  Judea,  they 
have  fixed  their  periods  by  cabalistic  in- 
ference from  individual  verses  of  the 
Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa,  and  are 
thus  in  error  by  more  than  180  years  as 
to  the  well-known  era  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Maimonides,  the  greatest  author 
since  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  is 
perfectly  contemptuous  of  any  learning 
but  his  own.  He  makes  a  leap  of  at  least 
200  years  in  his  accouiit  of  the  tradition 
of  the  Oral  Law  directly  from  Phineas  to 
Eli  ;  and  he  not  unfrequently  opposes  his 
own  ipse  dixit,  both  to  the  Bible  and  to 
the  Talmud,  as  in  his  comment  on  the 
passage,  "  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou 
make  unto  Me.'' 

But  while  we  thus  are  far  from  being 
able  to  verify  a  full  history  of  Jewish  law 
and  Jewish  morals  up  to  its  very  source, 
the  portion  as  to  which  no  doubt  can 
arise  is  both  venerable  for  its  antiquity 
and  prodigious  in  its  extent.  The  Tal- 
mud, however  some  portions  of  the  Ghe- 
mara  may  have  been  modified  by  hatred 
to  Christianity,  represents  the  contem- 
porary intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the 
Jewish  people  for  a  period  of  800  years. 
Its  connection  with  the  Written  Law  is  so 
close  and  so  minute  that,  whatever  modi- 
fications may  have  been  gradually  intro- 
duced during  2,000  years  of  oral  tradition, 
it  is  impossible  to  question  the  originally 
contemporary  character  of  the  Mikra  and 
the  Mishna  —  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  its  traditional  complement. 
And  there  is  a  consideration  of  primary 
importance  with  reference  to  the   limits 
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within  which  modifications,  either  of  the 
Law  or  of  the  Comment,  must  have  been 
confined.  Not  to  speak  of  the  painful 
care  with  which  every  letter  of  the  former 
is  enumerated  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Koran),  and  the  strict  precautions  which 
hedge  the  transcription  of  every  legal 
copy,*  the  very  central  spirit  of  the  entire 
Semitic  life  is  abhorrence  of  change. 
The  present  formula  of  the  Jewish  creed 
(in  the  9th  article),  that  the  Divine  Law 
was  given  to  Moses,  and  was  never  to  be 
changed,  finds  an  echo  in  every  broken 
scene  of  Jewish  history  that  stands  out 
from  the  mist  of  the  past.  Obedience  to 
precedent,  respect  for  the  age,  whether 
of  contemporary  elders  or  of  the  ancient 
rulers  of  the  nation,  and  behef  that  inno- 
vation is  a  crime  bringing  with  it  its  own 
punishment,  are  characteristics  of  Orien- 
tal thought ;  and  justify  the  opinion  that 
a  care  of  the  sacred  books,  similar  to 
that  which  has  marked  the  last  2,000 
years,  must  have  watched  over  them  from 
their  very  first  dictation.  Only  one  great 
break  in  their  literary  tradition  is  known 
to  have  occurred;  and  even  that  was 
bridged  over  by  the  memory  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  wept  over  the 
foundation  of  the  second  Temple,  in 
fresh  remembrance  of  the  glory  of  the 
first. 

Before  the  advent  of  Christ  three  great 
periods  of  intellectual  activity  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
The  unexampled  impulse  given  by  Moses, 
and  sustained  by  Joshua,  appears  to  have 
died  out  with  Phineas,  the  grandson  of 
Aaron.  With  the  possession  of  ample 
room,  and  all  the  requisites  of  Eastern 
life,  the  political  condition  of  the  Jews 
seems  to  have  sunk  tovfards  the  limit  of 
national  extinction,  when  the  next  great 
impulse  was  given  by  Samuel,  and  sus- 
tained by  David  and  by  Solomon.  While 
some  of  the  descendants  of  that  great 
monarch  made  their  rule  and  their  arms 
respected,  the  religious  utterances,  which 
mark  the  central  life  of  the  people,  seem 
then  to  have  slumbered,  until  they  burst 
out,  for  a  period  of  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  about  the  time  when  the  attempt 
of  Ahaz  to  assimilate  the  habits  of  his 
people  to  those  of  surrounding  nations 
was  followed  by  the  vigourous  reaction 
under  Hezekiah.  Eight  of  the  prophets 
whose  writings  are  extant  belong  to  this 
epoch.  Sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Hezekiah,  a  fresh  period  of  royal  enthu- 
siasm, and  prophetic  encouragement  and 
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warning,  commenced  with  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  This  continued,  at  intervals, 
through  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  the 
captivity  of  the  people,  and  the  return  of 
the  captives  from  Babylon,  to  close  about 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Ezra.  If  we  call, 
with  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud,  this 
great  restorer  a  prophet,  this  third  period 
was  illustrated  by  ten  prophetic  writers, 
including  the  author  of  the  second  p^rt 
of  the  book  now  placed  under  the  title  of 
Isaiah.  From  Nehemiah  to  Simon  the 
Just,  the  contemporary  of  the  first  doc- 
tors of  the  Talmud,  or  Tanaites,  the 
period  that  elapsed  was  less  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

We  do  not  deny  that  a  perfectly  com- 
petent criticism  may  trace  some  change, 
not  only  in  literary  style,  but  even  in 
dogmatic  belief,  by  carefully  investigating 
the  works  of  this  long  series  of  writers. 
But  when  we  remark  the  very  close  ad- 
herence of  the  latest  great  Jewish  doctors 
to  the  precise  language  of  Moses  and  of 
the  early  prophets,  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  signs  of  the  unity  of 
faith,  opinion,  and  practice  that  has  pre- 
vailed for  the  long  period  of  3,400  years 
are  far  more  discernible  than  those  of 
change,  of  innovation,  or  of  what  we  call 
development.  And  yet,  when  we  regard 
the  active  life  of  the  Jewish  people  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  our  era,  as  the 
pages  of  the  EvangeHsts  and  those  of 
the  Talmud,  mutually  illuminating  one 
another,  present  it  to  our  view,  we  must 
admit  that  the  ancient  Law  was  not  ab- 
solutely independent  of  the  change  which 
attends  on  time.  That  change  must, 
indeed,  have  been  as  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible as  in  the  case  of  a  slow-growing 
tree.  Or,  rather,  it  may  be  compared  to 
the  gradual  crystallization  of  stalactites 
over  the  surface  of  a  rock.  In  speaking 
of  these  secular  transformations,  we  mu.it 
lay  aside  the  language,  not  only  of  theol- 
ogy, but  of  ordinary  ethical  writing.  Foi* 
we  find  good  and  evil  to  change  places, 
as  regarded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  legis- 
lators of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Arabian 
faiths,  and  on  the  other  by  the  teachers 
of  modern  Europe.  What  we  call  prog- 
ress, Moses,  'or  those  who  sat  in  the 
seat  of  Moses,  called  crime ;  what  we 
call  toleration,  they  called  idolatry. 
Where  we  speak  of  the  comity  of  natioar., 
of  mutual  forbearance,  of  philanthropy 
as  distinguished  from  patriotism,  and  of 
the  increasing  civihzation  of  the  human 
race,  the  doctors  of  the  Law  could  only 
see  the  breach  of  the  Divine  ordinances, 
the  denial  of  the  special  privileges  of  the 
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chosen   people,  and   the   provocation   of 
God's  wrath. 

It  is  probable  that  any  effectual  opposi- 
tion to  the  idolatry  into  which  symbohsm 
had  degenerated  by  the  date  of  the  i8th 
Egyptian  dynasty,  would  have  been  hope- 
less under  a  less  Draconic  law  than  that 
of  Moses.  Even  as  it  .was,  with  every 
transgression  plainly  and  distinctly  de- 
fined, and  incurring,  if.  voluntary,  the 
punishment  of  death  ;  with  the  permanent 
machinery  of  a  priesthood,  dependent  for 
their  hvelihood  upon  the  religious  faith  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  central,  provincial, 
and  local  councils,  bound  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  smallest  breach  of  the  law  ; 
idolatry  was  never  kept  at  arm's  length  un- 
til the  brand  of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon 
had  sunk  deep  into  the  flesh.  The  state  of 
mind  that  led  to  this  idolatry  was  by  no 
means  so  harshly  opposed  to  the  early 
form  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  we  are  wont 
to  imagine.  To  the  kings  of  Moab  and  of 
Babylon  there  was  as  much  vital  energy 
in  their  national  worship  as  most  of  the 
Jewish  rulers  acknowledged  in  their  own. 
To  all  these  nations  many  of  the  exfernals 
of  religion  were  in  common.  Each  had  a 
holy  place,  a  local  temple,  a  hereditary 
priesthood,  a  Hturgic  service,  constant  sac- 
rificial offering,  and  the  answer  of  an  in- 
voked oracle.  The  absence  of  any  fictile 
symbol  of  the  Divinity,  which  character- 
ized alike  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
groves  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  was  not 
such  a  convincing  sign  of  a  more  spiritual 
worship  as  to  lead  other  nations  to  admit 
the  great  superiority  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Jews.  The  reality  of  that  Presence  was 
recognized,  beyond  doubt,  by  neighbour- 
ing tribes.  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech,  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  the  lords  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  king  of 
Babylon,  all  admitted  the  power  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  though  they  held  it  to  be  lim- 
ited by,  and  coexistent  with,  that  of  their 
own  tutelary  divinities.  The  temptation  to 
the  Jew,  when  in  trouble,  to  seek  the  aid 
of  a  neighbouring  and  visibly-symbolized 
Divinity,  which  others  told  him  had  been 
efficacious  in  their  own  experience,  was 
great  and  constant.  If  properly  named 
infidelity,  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  Athe- 
ism. It  was  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  tol- 
eration and  of  free  inquiry.  The  extinc- 
tion of  this  spirit  was  a  primary  aim  of  the 
Jewish  legislation.  The  fierce,  proud,  in- 
tolerant temper  of  the  people  was  method- 
ically developed  for  this  very  purpose.  It 
was  not  until  they  had  passed  through  the 
penance  of  the  Captivity  that  their  readi- 
ness  to  blend  with  other   Semitic  tribes 


was  destroyed.  But  with  this  establish- 
ment of  the  purity  of  their  own  exclusive 
faith,  a  hatred  of  all  who  were  not  Jews 
was  ineffaceably  implanted. 

If  we  regard  the  true  religious  progress 
of  mankind  to  be  that  from  a  reign  of  terror 
to  a  reign  of  love  ;  from  the  fear  and  dread 
of  an  invisible  Avenger  to  the  faith  claimed 
by  the  All-Father,  we  must  attribute  but 
a  small  advance  in  this  direction  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jewish  polity.  We  are 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  judge  at  what  cost 
it  might  be  desirable  to  make  a  permanent 
protest  against  that  idolatry  into  which  the 
use  of  symbols  seems,  unavoidably  to  de- 
generate ;  or  against  the  grosser  practices 
of  a  Polytheism,  of  which  the  spirit  yet  dic- 
tates the  invocation  of  celestial  mediators, 
and  spreads  the  dread  of  evil  spirits.  But 
the  protest,  as  offered  by  Judaism,  involved 
the  intimate  belief  of  the  Jew  in  the  espe- 
cial dignity  of  his  own  nation.  For  the 
Jew,  among  all  nations,  and,  among  the 
Jews  themselves,  for  the  Rabbi,  was  creat- 
ed not  only  this  world,  but  the  world  to 
come  —  not  only  earth  but  the  attendant 
planetary  fires.  This  portion  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctrine,  inutato  no77zine,  finds  a  daily 
echo  in  places  not  altogether  remote  from 
our  own  Northern  metropolis. 

Here,  then,  lay  the  crucial  point  of  the 
difficulty  raised  by  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
If  the  Jew  was  not  to  hate  the  Gentile, 
where  were  his  long-cherished  privileges  ? 
If  he  was  to  commune  with  the  uncircum- 
cised,  where  was  the  fence  of  the  Law  ? 
where  the  long  traditions  of  the  Elders  ? 
where  the  unchangeable  character  of  the 
Divine  Law  ?  We  doubt  whether  the  real 
nature  of  this  enormous  difficulty  has  been 
ever  candidly  placed  before  the  world. 
We  half  doubt  whether  any  modern  wait- 
ers have  presented  to  the  Jews  of 
our  day  any  case  which  the  latter 
would  have  been  justified  not  only 
in  admitting,  but  even  in  taking  into  seri- 
ous consideration.  There  is  enough  in 
the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  double  advent 
of  the  King  Messiah  to  render  it  easy  for 
the  rabbins  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
the  claim  of  Christ  to  be  regarded  as  the 
subject  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  and 
earlier  prophets.  But  the  attempt  of  Paul 
to  convince  his  fellow-countrymen  that 
he  was  "  saying  none  other  things  than 
those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did 
say  should  come  "  has  not  been  repeated 
by  the  doctors  of  Roman  Christendom. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  ^.napergti  of  the  ethics  of  Juda- 
ism. In  fact,  the  main  subject  of  our 
complaint  is  the  fact  that  the  scholarship 
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of  the  West  has  been  content  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  authorities  from  which 
such  an  apergti  might  be  drawn  up.  But 
we  must  give  some  example  of  what  we 
mean  by  saying  that  the  Law,  which  the 
Jews  hold  to  be  unalterable,  has,  in  point 
of  fact,  followed  the  invariable  fate  of  all 
human  institutions  — or  let  us  rather  say 
of  all  institution^  that  deal  with  the  wants 
and  habits  of  humanity. 

On  no  subject  are  the  doctors  of  the 
Talmud  so  prone  to  dilate  as  on  that  of 
the  relation  between  the  sexes.  The  law 
of  betrothal,  the  rights  and  rites  of  mar- 
riage, the  law  of  divorce,  and  the  peculiar 
Jewish  institution  of  Yeboom,  or  the  mar- 
riage of  the  childless  widow  of  a  brother, 
are  the  subjects  of  distinct  and  volumi- 
nous treatises.  The  third  of  the  six  orders 
of  the  Talmud,  consisting  of  seven  tracts, 
is  entirely  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  women,  and  of 
men  in  relation  to  women.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  questions  of  the  same  nature 
are  continually  springing  forth  from  am- 
bush in  the  Ghemara. 

It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  convey 
to  the  English  reader  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage the  mode  in  which  that  subject  is 
approached  by  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the 
Law.  Delicacy,  according  to  our  ideas, 
is  to  them  a  thing  utterly  unknown.  For 
modesty  they  have  neither  name  nor 
place.  Chastity,  as  exalted  into  a  virtue 
by  the  Roman  Church,  is  esteemed  by 
the  Halaca  to  be  a  violation  of  a  distinct 
command  of  the  written  Law.  Virginity, 
after  mature  years,  is  a  stigma,  if  not  a 
sin.  With  the  exception  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  within  certain  close  lim- 
its of  consanguinity,  which  do  not  for- 
bid a  man  to  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
his  brotheir  or  sister,  almost  the  sole 
duty  as  to  marital  relations  enforced  by 
the  Talmud  is  the  fidelity  of  a  wife  to 
her  husband  during  the  existence  of  the 
technical  marriage-tie.  The  number  of 
wives  legal  seems  to  have  been  limited 
only  by  the  wealth  of  the  husband  ;  the 
rights  of  contemporary  wives  up  to  the 
number  of  four  (the  Mohammedan  legal 
number)  being  severally  discussed  in  the 
tract  Kedushin.  Some  question  has 
been  raised  by  modern  Jewish  writers  as 
to  that  unlimited  freedom  of  divorce 
which  seems  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
tract  Gittin.  On  this  point  a  dispute  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  Christ  between  the 
Beth  Hillel  and  the  Beth  Shamai ;  the 
two  great  schools  which  seem  to  have 
been  principally  based  on  the  principle 
of  mutual  contradiction.     The  question 


was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  Christ 
by  the  Pharisees,*  and  repHed  to  by.  Him 
almost  in  the  exact  words  used  by  the 
doctors  of  the  Beth  Shamai.  The  Beth 
Hillel,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  a  man 
was  at  liberty  to  divorce  his  wife  for  the 
most  trifling  cause,  such  as  spoiling  a 
dish.  Rabbi  Akhiba,  a  contemporary  of 
Christ,  allowed  it  in  the  case  of  a  man 
finding  a  woman  fairer  in  his  eyes  than 
his  wife  !  The  modern  Jews  urge  that 
no  society  could  exist  in  which  such  an 
excuse  for  divorce  was  allowable,  and  in- 
sist that  the  Halaca,  or  doctrinal  deci- 
sion of  the  Talmud,  rejects  the  interpre- 
tation of  R.  Akhiba,  and  discourages  di- 
vorces except  for  a  legal  object.  But  a 
special  form  of  bill  of  divorce,  called  a 
bald  Get,  is  mentioned  in  the  treatise 
Gittin,  for  an  explanation  of  which  the 
treatise  Baba  Kama  is  cited.  This  was 
a  folded  and  stitched  document,  on  ev- 
ery fold  of  which  it  was  necessary  that 
the  name  of  a  witness  should  be  signed. 
It  was  instituted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  complicating,  and  thus  delaying,  in 
the  case  of  a  priest,  the  summary  pro- 
ceeding which  constituted  a  divorce, 
namely,  the  mere  delivery  to  the  wife  of 
a  written  and  witnessed  permission  to 
marry  anyone  she  chose.  And  the  rea- 
son assigned  is,  that  the  priests  were  of- 
ten in  the  habit  of  divorcing  their  wives 
in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  of  which  they 
repented  soon  after,  when,  as  priests,  it. 
was  unlawful  for  them  to  take  them  back, 
after  having  gone  through  the  brief  for- 
mahty  of  delivering  the  Get.  When  a 
special  provision  against  the  hasty  pas- 
sion of  the  priests  assumed  so  determi- 
nate a  form,  we  may  judge  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  practice  among  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  In  fact  the  limitation 
proposed  by  the  school  of  Shamai  ap- 
pears to  involve  a  self-contradiction,  not 
as  far  as  morahty  is  concerned,  but  as 
regards  the  actual  import  of  the  law. 
For  the  provisions  as  regarded  a  wife 
suspected  of  infidelity  were  sharp  and 
stern.  The  treatise  Sootah  prescribes 
the  administration  of  the  ordeal  of  the 
water  of  separation  in  any  case  of  sus- 
picion. And  the  Ghemara  shows  that 
the  mere  fact  of  being  alone  with  a  man 
constituted  a  case  of  legal  suspicion,  in 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  husband 
to  demand  the  ordeal.  The  punishment, 
in  case  of  conviction,  was  death.  The 
fact  that  no  room  was  left  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  divorce  in  the  sole 
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case  to  which  Beth  Shamai  would  restrict 
its  application,  is  enough  to  prove  that, 
however  opposed  the  opposite  view 
might  be  to  sound  morality,  it  was  quite 
consistent  with  the  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

Another  point  in  which  the  Oral  Law  of 
the  Jews  appears  to  have  passed,  by  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  Talmud, 
through  phases  similar  to  those  familiar 
to  English  lawyers  under  the  name  of 
legal  fictions,  regards  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  precept  to  rest  from  work 
on  that  day  obtained  such  a  comprehen- 
sive application,  that  the  question  arose 
whether  the  wearing  of  a  false  tooth  on 
leaving  the  house  on  the  Sabbath  (as  be- 
ing something  borne  as  a  burden  by  the 
wearer)  was  not  a  breach  of  the  law. 
After  sunset  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath 
it  was  forbidden  to  go  forth  with  a 
weapon,  with  a  needle,  with  a  chain,  a 
finger-ring,  a  girdle,  or  a  purse.  Thirty- 
nine  principal  occupations  are  named  as 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  Among 
these  are  :  to  tie,  to  untie,  to  sew  two  or 
more  stitches,  to  kindle  or  to  extinguish 
fire,  to  write  two  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, or  to  carry  anything  from  one  dom- 
icile to  another.  The  excessive  severity 
into  which  the  original  command  of  re- 
posing from  work  on  the  Sabbath  had 
thus  become  exaggerated,  was  met  by 
certain  legal  fictions  respecting  what  is 
called  "  reshuth,"  for  which  the  nearest 
equivalent  is  the  term  domicile. 

In  the  Seder  Moed,  or  second  order  of 
the  Talmud,  which  treats  of  Festivals, 
the  first  treatise  regards  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath-day.  But  this  is 
followed  by  the  tract  Erubin,  or  the  com- 
bination of  places  and  limits,  by  means 
of  which  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  rab- 
binical ordinances  may  be  considerably 
lightened.  This  legislation  is  so  entirely 
conventional  as  to  show  that  its  growth 
and  development  must  have  been  tardy. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Mishna,  no  man 
is  allowed  to  go  beyond  2,000  paces  from 
the  bounds  of  his  domicile  on  the  day  of 
rest  —  the  Sabbath-day's  journeys  of  the 
Gospels.  But  if  he  has  deposited  food  for 
two  meals  in  any  particular  place,  before 
the  Sabbath,  he  has  established  a  legal 
domicile  there,  beyond  which  he  may  go 
for  2,000  paces.  Again,  the  houses  in  a 
court  or  street  may  be  combined  into  one 
"  reshuth,"  so  as  to  allow  things  to  be  con- 
veyed from  one  house  to  another  on  the 
Sabbath.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  extremely  artificial  and  con- 
ventional nature  of  this  elaborate  legis- 
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lation  is  to  be  found  in  the  decision,  that 
a  man  is  guilty  who  plucks  a  flower,  leaf, 
or  fruit  from  a  plant  growing  in  a  perfo- 
rated flower-pot,  but  guiltless  if  the  pot 
be  not  perforated.* 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  nation  as  controlled  by 
the  iron  rule  of  tradition,  and  fettered  by 
the  subtleties  of  the  Halaca,  without  a 
certain  feeling  of  melancholy.  There  is 
so  much  in  the  heroic  endurance  of  this 
ancient  race  ;  in  the  sublime  contempt  of 
their  paternal  faith  for  chance  and  change 
in  human  affairs  ;  in  their  unshaken  ex- 
pectation, with  that  which  is  the  evidence 
of  things  unseen,  of  the  King  Messiah  ; 
in  the  noble  confession,  "and  though  He 
retard  his  coming,  yet  will  I  wait  for  Him 
till  He  appears  ;  "  to  command  sympathy 
and  respect,  that  we  may  at  first  feel  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  strict  exclusion  of 
the  Jews  from  the  comity  of  nations. 
The  folk  lore  of  the  world  is  instinct  with 
anticipation  of  good  to  come.  Rex  quon- 
dam, Rexque  futuriis,  was  the  epitaph  of 
a  legendary  king,  of  our  own  blood,  that 
attested  this  common  expectation.  Don 
Sebastian  is  even  yet  expected  in  Portu- 
gal to  return  from  his  protracted  exile. 
The  sleep  of  Ragner  Lodbrok  is  to  be 
broken  when  the  old  Norse  king's  time 
has  come.  The  advent  of  the  twelfth 
Imaum  is  expected  by  the  disciples  of 
the  Arabian  Prophet.  No  less  local,  per- 
sonal, and  certain  is  the  reign  of  Christ 
which  some  Christians  hold  to  be  fore- 
told on  earth, .  and  designate  as  the 
Millennium.  So  closely  do  these  expec- 
tations, notably  the  last,  join  with  the  one 
great  conservative  element  of  the  Jewish 
creed,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  differences  which  separate 
that  nation  from  Islam  or  from  Christen- 
dom are  little  other  than  those  idle  dog- 
matic subtleties,  which  have  but  little 
philosophical  weight,  although  they  often 
raise  polemical  controversy  to  its  whitest 
glow. 

But  when  we  sound  the  sombre,  exclu- 
sive, pitiless  depths  of  the  inner  doctrine 
of  the  Talmud,  we  see  that  a  reason  exists 
for  that  marked  and  secular  demarcation 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  for 
which  we  were  about  to  blame  our  own 
intolerance.  Purposely  and  rigidly,  in 
exile  no  less  than  in  the  splendour  of  the 
theocratic  polity,  has  the  hand  of  the  Jew 
been  directed  by  the  depositaries  of  his 
traditions  against  every  man.  It  is  the 
law  of  self-defence   that  has  raised  the 

•  Sabboth,  x.  6. 
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hand  of  every  man  against  him.  Our 
ancestors  were  not,  after  all,  so  blindly 
cruel  as  some  writers  are  too  ready  to 
admit.  Offers  of  friendship  and  of  broth- 
erhood are  as  powerless  as  are  the  fires  of 
the  Inquisition  to  break  down  that  moral 
wall,  substantial  as  the  very  fortress  wall 
of  the  Temple,  that  resisted  the  voice  of 
Christ,  and  that  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  constant  efforts  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Talmud  for  five  centuries  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  power  of  resist- 
ance is  the  same  at  this  moment  that  it 
was  two  thousand  y6ars  ago.  The  point 
of  attack  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days 
of  Herod.  To  the  question,  "  Who  is  my 
neighbour  ? "  the  Talmud  returns  one 
reply,  and  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan another.  The  mercy  to  be  shown, 
as  Moses  taught,  to  the  stranger,  is 
qualified  by  the  Halaca  by  the  assump- 
tion that  he  must  also  be  a  proselyte. 
All  questions  as  to  which  accord  would 
be  otherwise  possible,  whether  in  the 
historic  past,  or  the  dimly  predicted 
future,  are  insoluble,  while  the  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth  —  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  Law  —  are,  by  the  guardians  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  confined  to  those  of  their 
own  faith  and  blood.  The  vitality  of 
Judaism  was  contained  in  the  doctrine, 
that  the  Jews  had  one  father,  even  God. 
The  hope  of  the  future  of  humanity  lies 
in  the  good  tidings  that  God  is  the  com- 
mon Father  of  mankind. 
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aware  that  the  cause  is  no  mere  illusion, 
that  it  has  its  substance  in  words  spoken 
by  living  lips,  in  things  that  belong  to  the 
work-day  world. 

It  was  thus  that  Isaura  woke  the  morn- 
ing after  the  conversation  with  Alain  de 
Rochebriant,  and  as  certain  words,  then 
spoken,  echoed  back  on  her  ear,  she  knew 
why  she  was  so  happy,  why  the  world 
was  so  changed. 

In  those  words  she  heard  the  voice  of 
Graham  Vane — no!  she  had  not  de- 
ceived herself  —  she  was  loved  !  she  was 
loved  !  What  mattered  that  long  cold 
interval  of  absence  ?  She  had  not  for- 
gotten—  she  could  not  believe  that  ab- 
sence had  brought  forgetfulness.  There 
are  moments  when  we  insist  on  judging 
another's  heart  by  our  own.  All  would 
be  explained  some  day  —  all  would  come 
right. 

How  lovely  was  the  face  that  reflected 
itself  in  the  glass  as  she  stood  before  it 
smoothing  back  her  long  hair,  murmuring 
sweet  snatches  of  Italian  love-song,  and 
blushing  with  sweeter  love-tlioughts  as 
she  sang  !  All  that  had  passed  in  that 
year  so  critical  to  her  outer  life  —  the  au- 
thorship, the  fame,  the  public  career,  the 
popular  praise  —  vanished  from  her  mind 
as  a  vapour  that  rolls  from  the  face  of  a 
lake  to  which  the  sunlight  restores  the 
smile  of  a  brightened  heaven. 

She  was  more  the  girl  now  than  she  had 
ever  been  since  the  day  on  which  she  sat 
reading  Tasso  on  the  craggy  shore  of 
Sorrento. 

Singing  still  as  she  passed  from  her 
chamber,  and  entering  the  sitting-room, 
which  fronted  the  east,  and  seemed  bathed 
in  the  sunbeams  of  deepening  May,  she 
took  her  bird  from  its  cage,  and  stopped 
her  song  to  cover  it  with  kisses,  which 
perhaps  yearned  for  vent  somewhere. 

Later  in  the  day  she  went  out  to  visit 
Valdrie.  Recalling  the  altered  manner  of 
her  young  friend,  her  sweet  nature  be- 
came troubled.     She  divined  that  Valerie 


CHAPTER   I. 

On  waking  some  morning,  have  you 
ever  felt,  reader,  as  if  a  change  for  the 
brighter  in  the  world,  without  and  within  ^ 
you,  had  suddenly  come  to  pass —  some  j  had  conceived  some  jealous  pain  which 
new  glory  has  been  given  to  the  sun-  she  longed  to  heal ;  she  could  not  bear 
shine,  some  fresh  balm  to  the  air  —  you  |  the  thought  of  leaving  any  one  that  day 
feel  younger,  and  happier,  and  lighter,  in    unhappy.     Ignorant  before   of  the  girl's 


the  very  beat  of  your  heart  — you  almost  j  feelings    towards  Alain,  she  now  partly 
fancy  you  hear  the  chime  of  some  spirit 


ual  music  far  off,  as  if  in  the  deeps  of 
heaven?.  You  are  not  at  first  conscious 
how,  or  wherefore,  this  change  has  been 
brought  about.  Is  it  the  effect  of  a  dream 
in  the  gone  sleep,  that  has  made  this 
morning  so  different  from  mornings  that 
have  dawned  before  ?     And  while  vaguely 


guessed  them  —  one  woman  who  loves  in 
secret  is  clairvoyante  as  to  such-  secrets 
in  another. 

Valerie  received  her  visitor  with  a  cold- 
ness she  did  not  attempt  to  disguise. 
Not  seeming  to  notice  this,  Isaura  com- 
menced the  conversation  with  frank  men- 
tion of   Rochebriant.     "  I  have  to  thank 


asking  yourself  that  question,  you  become  '  you  so  much,  dear  Valdrie,  for  a  pleasure 
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you  could  not  anticipate  —  that  of  talking 
about  an  absent  friend,  and  hearing  the 
praise  he  deserved  from  one  so  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  excellence  as  M.  de 
Rochebriant  appears  to  be." 

"  You  were  talking  to  M.  de  Rochebri- 
ant of  an  absent  friend  —  ah  !  you  seemed 
indeed  very  much  interested  in  the  con- 
versation   " 

"  Do  not  v^ronder  at  that,  Valdrie  ;  and 
do  not  grudge  me  the  happiest  moments 
I  have  known  for  months." 

"  In  talking  with  M.  de  Rochebriant  ! 
No  doubt,  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  you 
found  him  very  charming." 

To  her  surprise  and  indignation,  Va- 
Idrie  here  felt  the  arm  of  Isaura  tenderly 
entwining  her  waist,  and  her  face  drawn 
towards  Isaura's  sisterly  kiss. 

"Listen  to  me,  naughty  child  —  listen 
and  believe.  M.  de  Rochebriant  can 
never  be  charming  to  me  —  never  touch  a 
chord  in  my  heart  or  my  fancy,  except  as 
friend  to  another,  or  —  kiss  me  in  your 
turn,  Valerie — as  suitor  to  yourself." 

Valerie  here  drew  back  her  pretty  child- 
like head,  gazed  keenly  a  moment  into 
Isaura's  eyes,  felt  convinced  by  the 
limpid  candour  of  their  unmistakable 
honesty,  and  flinging  herself  on  her 
friend's  bosom,  kissed  her  passionately, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

The  complete  reconciliation  between 
the  two  girls  was  thus  peacefully  effected  ; 
and  then  Isaura  had  to  listen,  at  no  small 
length,  to  the  confidences  poured  into 
her  ears  by  Valdrie,  who  was  fortunately 
too  engrossed  by  her  own  hopes  and 
doubts  to  exact  confidences  in  return. 
Valerie's  was  one  of  those  impulsive 
eager  natures  that  longs  for  a  confidante. 
Not  so  Isaura's.  Only  when  Valdrie  had 
unburthened  her  heart,  and  been  soothed 
and  caressed  into  happy  trust  in  the  fu- 
ture, did  she  recall  Isaura's  explanatory 
words,  and  said,  archly  :  "  And  your  ab- 
sent friend  ?  Tell  me  about  him.  Is  he 
as  handsome  as  Alain  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Isaura,  rising  to  take  up 
the  mantle  and  hat  she  had  laid  aside  on 
entering.  "  they  say  that  the  colour  of  a 
flower  is  in  our  vision,  not  in  the  leaves." 
Then  with  a  grave  melancholy  in  the 
look  she  fixed  upon  Valerie,  she  added  : 
"Rather  than  distrust'of  me  should  oc- 
casion you  pain,  I  have  pained  myself,  in 
making  clear  to  vou  the  reason  why  I  felt 
interest  in  M.  de  Rochebriant's  conver- 
sation. In  turn,  I  ask  of  you  a  favour  — 
do  not  on  this  point  question  me  farther. 
There  are  some  things  in  our  past  which 
influence  the  present,  but  to  which  we  dare 


not  assign  a  future  —  on  which  we  can- 
not talk  to  another.  What  soothsayer  can 
tell  us  if  the  dream  of  a  yesterday  will 
be  renewed  on  the  night  of  a  morrow  .''  All 
is  said  —  we  trust  one  another,  dearest." 

CHAPTER   II. 

That  evening  the  Morleys  looked  in 
at  Isaura's  on  their  way  to  a  crowded  as- 
sembly at  the  house  of  one  of  those  rich 
Americans,  who  were  then  outvying  the 
English  residents  at  Paris  in  the  good 
graces  of  Parisian  society.  I  think  the 
Americans  get  on  better  with  the  French 
than  the  English  do  —  I  mean  the  higher 
class  of  Americans.  They  spend  more 
money  ;  their  men  speak  French  better  ; 
the  women  are  better  dressed,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  read  more  largely,  and 
converse  more  frankly. 

Mrs.  Morley's  affection  for  Isaura  had 
increased  during  the  last  few  months.  As 
so  notable  an  advocate  of  the  ascendancy 
of  her  sex,  she  felt  a  sort  of  grateful  pride 
in  the  accomplishments  and  growing  re- 
nown of  so  youthful  a  member  of  the  op- 
pressed sisterhood.  But,  apart  from  that 
sentiment,  she  had  conceived  a  tender 
mother-like  interest  for  the  girl  who  stood 
in  the  world  so  utterly  devoid  of  family 
ties,  so  destitute  of  that  household  guar- 
dianship and  protection  which,  with  all 
her  assertion  of  the  strength  and  dignity 
of  woman,  and  all  her  opinions  as  to  wo- 
man's right  of  absolute  emancipation 
from  the  conventions  fabricated  by  the 
selfishness  of  man,  Mrs.  Morley  was  too 
sensible  not  to  value  for  the  individual, 
though  she  deemed  it  not  needed  for  the 
mass.  Her  great  desire  was  that  Isaura 
should  marry  well,  and  soon.  American 
women  usually  marry  so  young,  that  it 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Morley  an  anomaly  in 
social  life,  that  one  so  gifted  in  mind 
and  person  as  Isaura  should  already  have 
passed  the  a^e  in  whicli  the  belles  of  the 
great  Republic  are  enthroned  as  wives 
and  consecrated  as  mothers. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  past  year 
she  had  selected  from  our  unworthy  but 
necessary  sex,  Graham  Vane  as  a  suita- 
ble spouse  to  her  young  friend.  She  had 
divined  the  state  of  his  heart  —  she  had 
more  than  suspicions  of  the  state  of  Isau- 
ra's. She  was  exceedingly  perplexed, 
and  exceedingly  chafed  at  the  English- 
man's strange  disregard  to  his  happiness 
and  her  own  projects.  She  had  counted, 
all  this  past  winter,  on  his  return  to  Paris  ; 
and  she  became  convinced  that  some 
misunderstanding,  possibly  some  lover's 
quarrel,  was  the  cause  of  his  protracted 
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absence,  and  a  cause  that,  if  ascertained, 
could  be  removed.  A  good  opportunity 
now  presented  itself  —  Colonel  Morley 
was  going  to  London  the  next  day.  He 
had  business  there  which  would  detain 
him  at  least  a  week.  He  would  see  Gra- 
ham ;  and  as  she  considered  her  husband 
the  shrewdest  and  wisest  person  in  the 
world  —  I  mean  of  the  male  sex  —  she 
had  no  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  turn 
Graham's  mind  thoroughly  inside  out, 
and  ascertain  his  exact  feehngs,  views, 
and  intentions.  If  the  Englishman,  thus 
assayed,  were  found  of  base  metal,  then, 
at  least,  Mrs.  Morley  would  be  free  to 
cast  him  altogether  aside,  and  coin  for 
the  uses  of  the  matrimonial  market  some 
nobler  effigy  in  purer  gold. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  in 
low  voice,  nestling  herself  close  to  Isau- 
ra,  while  the  Colonel,  duly  instructed, 
drew  off  the  Venosta,  "have  you  heard 
anything  lately  of  our  pleasant  friend  Mr. 
Vane?" 

You  can  guess  with  what  artful  design 
Mrs.  Morley  put  that  question  point- 
blank,  fixing  keen  eyes  on  Isaura  while 
she  put  it.  She  saw  the  heightened  col- 
our, the  quivering  lip,  of  the  girl  thus  ab- 
ruptly appealed  to,  and  she  said,  inly  :  "  I 
was  right  —  she  loves  him  !  " 

"  I  heard  of  Mr.  Vane  last  night  —  ac- 
cidentally." 

"  Is  he  coming  to  Paris  soon  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  How  charming- 
ly that  wreath  becomes  you  !  it  suits  the 
earrings  so  well,  too." 

"  Frank  chose  it ;  he  has  good  taste  for 
a  man.  I  trust  him  with  my  commissions 
to  Hunt  and  Roskell's,  but  I  limit  him  as 
to  price,  he  is  so  extravagant  —  men  are, 
when  they  make  presents.  They  seem  to 
think  we  value  things  according  to  their 
cost.  They  would  gorge  us  with  jewels, 
and  let  us  starve  for  want  of  a  smile.  Not 
that  Frank  is  so  bad  as  the  rest  of  them. 
But  a  propos  of  Mr.  Vane  —  Frank  will 
be  sure  to  see  him,  and  scold  him  well  for 
deserting  us  all.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  brought  the  deserter  back 
with  him,  for  I  send  a  little  note  by  Frank, 
inviting  him  to  pay  us  a  visit.  We  have 
spare  rooms  in  our  apartments." 

Isaura's  heart  heaved  beneath  her  robe, 
but  she  replied  in  a  tone  of  astonishing 
indifference  :  "  I  believe  this  is  the  height 
of  the  London  season,  and  Mr.  Vane 
would  probably  be  too  engaged  to  profit 
even  by  an  invitation  so  tempting." 

"  Nous  verrons.  How  pleased  he  will 
be  to  hear  of  your  triumphs  !  He  ad- 
mired you  so  much  before  you  were  fa- 


mous :  what  will  be  his  admiration  now  ! 
Men  are  so  vain  —  they  care  for  us  so 
much  more  when  people  praise  us.  But, 
till  we  have  put  the  creatures  in  their 
proper  place,  we  must  take  them  for  what 
they  are." 

Here  the  Venosta,  with  whom  the  poor 
Colonel  had  exhausted  all  the  arts  at  his 
command  for  chaining  her  attention,  could 
be  no  longer  withheld  from  approaching 
Mrs.  Morley,  and  venting  her  admiration 
of  that  lady's  wreath,  earrings,  robes, 
flounces.  This  dazzling  apparition  had 
on  her  the  effect  which  a  candle  has  on 
a  moth  —  she  fluttered  round  it,  and 
longed  to  absorb  herself  in  its  blaze. 
But  the  wreath  especially  fascinated  her 
—  a  wreath  which  no  prudent  lady  with 
colourings  less  pure,  and  features  less 
exquisitely  delicate  than  the  pretty  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  woman,  could  have 
fancied  on  her  own  brows  without  a  shud- 
der. But  the  Venosta  in  such  matters 
was  not  prudent.  "  It  can't  be,  dear," 
she  cried  piteously,  extending  her  arms 
towards  Isaura.  "I  must  have  one  ex- 
actly like.  Who  made  it  .'*  Cara  signo- 
ra,  give  me  the  address." 

"  Ask  the  Colonel,  dear  Madame  ;  he 
chose  and  bought  it,"  and  Mrs.  Morley 
glanced  significantly  at  her  well-tutored 
Frank. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Colonel,  speaking 
in  English,  which  he  usually  did  with  the 
Venosta  —  who  valued  herself  on  know- 
ing that  language,  and  was  flattered  to  be 
addressed  in  it  —  while  he  amused  him- 
self by  introducing  into  its  forms  the 
dainty  Americanisms  with  which  he  puz- 
zled the  Britisher  —  he  might  well  puzzle 
the  Florentine,  —  "Madame,!  am  too 
anxious  for  the  appearance  of  my  wife  to 
submit  to  the  test  of  a  rival  screamer  like 
yourself  in  tl^  same  apparel.  With  all 
the  homage  due  to  a  sex  of  which  I  am 
enthused  dreadful,  I  decline  to  designate 
the  florist  from  whom  I  purchased  Mrs. 
Morley's  head  fixings." 

"  Wicked  man  !  "  cried  the  Venosta, 
shaking  her  finger  at  him  coquettishly. 
"  You  are  jealous  !  Fie  !  a  man  should 
never  be  jealous  of  a  woman's  rivalry 
with  woman  ;  "  and  then  with  a  cynicism 
that  might  have  become  a  greybeard,  she 
added,  "  but  of  his  own  sex  every  man 
should  be  jealous  —  though  of  his  dear- 
est friend.     Isn't  it  so,  Colonello  ?  " 

The  Colonel  looked  puzzled,  bowed, 
and  made  no  reply. 

"  That  only  shows,"  said  Mrs.  Morley, 
rising,  "  what  villains  the  Colonel  has  the 
misfortune  to  call  friends  and  fellow-men.'* 
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"  I  fear  it  is  time  to  go,"  said  Frank, 
glancing  at  the  clock. 

In  theory  the  most  rebellious,  in  prac- 
tice the  most  obedient,  of  wives,  Mrs. 
Morley  here  kissed  Isaura,  resettled  her 
crinoline,  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
Venosta,  retreated  to  the  door. 

"  I  shall  have  the  wreath  yet,"  cried 
the  Venosta,  impishly.  '■''La  sj>eranza  ^ 
femmina  "  (Hope  is  female). 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Isaura,  half  mournfully, 
half  smiling  —  "  alas  !  do  you  not  remem- 
ber what  the  poet  replied  when  asked 
what  disease  was  most  mortal  ?  — '  the 
hectic  fever  caught  from  the  chill  of 
hope.'  " 

CHAPTER    III. 

Graham  Vane  was  musing  very 
gloomily  in  his  solitary  apartment  one 
morning,  when  his  servant  announced 
Colonel  Morley. 

He  received  his  visitor  with  more  than 
the  cordiality  with  which  every  English 
politician  receives  an  American  citizen. 
Graham  liked  the  Colonel  too  well  for 
what  he  was  in  himself,  to  need  any  na- 
tional title  to  his  esteem.  After  some 
preliminary  questions  and  answers  as  to 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Morley,  the  length  of 
the  Colonel's  stay  in  London,  what  day 
he  could  dine  with  Graham  at  Richmond 
or  Gravesend,  the  Colonel  took  up  the 
ball.  "  We  have  been  reckoning  to  see 
you  at  Paris,  sir,  for  the  last  six  months." 

"  I  am  very  much  flattered  to  hear  that 
you  have  thought  of  me  at  all ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  warranted  the  ex- 
pectation you  so  kindly  express." 

"  I  guess  you  must  have  said  some- 
thing to  my  wife  which  led  her  to  do 
more  than  expect  —  to  reckon  on  your 
return.  And,  by  the  way,  sir,  I  am 
charged  to  deliver  to  yoif  this  note  from 
her,  and  to  back  the  request  it  contains 
that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  offer. 
Without  summarizing  the  points  I  do  so." 

Graham  glanced  over  the  note  ad- 
dressed to  him :  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Vane,  —  Do  you  forget 
how  beautiful  the  environs  of  Paris  are 
in  May  and  June  ?  how  charming  it  was 
last  year  at  the  lake  of  Enghien  ?  how 
gay  were  our  little  dinners  out  of  doors 
in  the  garden  arbours,  with  the  Savarins 
and  the  fair  Italian,  and  her  incomparably 
amusing  chaperon  ?  Frank  has  my  or- 
ders to  bring  you  back  to  renew  these 
happy  days,  while  the  birds  are  in  their 
first  song,  and  the  leaves  are  in  their 
youngest  green.    I  have  prepared  your  | 


rooms  chez  nous  —  a  chamber  that  looks 
out  on  the  Champs  Elysdes,  and  a  quiet 
cabinet  de  travail  at  tlie  back,  in  which 
you  can  read,  write,  or  sulk,  undisturbed. 
Come,  and  we  will  again  visit  Enghien 
and  Montmorency.  Don't  talk  of  en- 
gagements. If  man  proposes,  woman 
disposes.  Hesitate  not  —  obey.  Your 
sincere  little  friend,  Lizzy." 

"  My  dear  Morley,"  said  Graham,  with 
emotion,  "  I  cannot  find  words  to  thank 
your  wife  sufficiently  for  an  invitation  so 
graciously  conveyed.  Alas !  I  cannot 
accept  it." 

"  Why  .? "  asked  the  Colonel,  dryly. 

"  I  have  too  much  to  do  in  London." 

"  Is  that  the  true  reason,  or  am  I  to 
suspicion  that  there  is  anything,  sir, 
which  makes  you  dislike  a  visit  to  Paris  .?  " 

The  Americans  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
being  the  frankest  putters  of  questions 
whom  liberty  of  speech  has  yet  educated 
into  les  recherches  de  la  ve'n'te,  and  cer- 
tainly Colonel  Morley  in  this  instance  did 
not  impair  the  national  reputation, 

Graham  Vane's  brow  slightly  contract- 
ed, and  he  bit  his  lip  as  if  stung  by  a 
sudden  pang ;  but  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  answered  with  a  good-hu- 
moured smile  — 

"  No  man  who  has  taste  enough  to  ad- 
mire the  most  beautiful  city,  and  appre- 
ciate the  charms  of  the  most  brilliant 
society  in  the  world,  can  dislike  Paris." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  ask  if  you  dis- 
liked Paris,  but  if  there  were  anything 
that  made  you  dislike  coming  back  to  it 
on  a  visit." 

"  What  a  notion  !  and  what  a  cross- 
examiner  you  would  have  made  if  you  had 
been  called  to  the  bar  !  surely,  my  dear 
friend,  you  can  understand  that  when  a 
man  has  in  one  place  business  which  he 
cannot  neglect,  he  may  decline  going  to 
another  place,  whatever  pleasure  it  would 
give  him  to  do  so.  By  the  way,  there  is 
a  great  ball  at  one  of  the  Minister's  to- 
night ;  you  should  go  there,  and  I  will 
point  out  to  you  all  those  English  nota- 
bilities in  whom  Americans  naturally 
take  interest.    I  will  call  for  you  at  eleven 

o'clock.     Lord ,  who  is  a  connection 

of  mine,  would  be  charmed  to  know  you." 

Morley  hesitated  ;  but  when  Graham 
said,  "  How  your  wife  will  scold  you  if 
you   lose  such  an  opportunity  of   teUing 

her  whether  the  Duchess  of  M is  as 

beautiful  as  report  says,  and  whether 
Gladstone  or  Disraeli  seem  to  your  phre- 
nological science  to  have  the  finer  head  !  " 
the   Colonel  gave  in,  and  it  was   settled 
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that  Graham  should  call  for  him  at  the 
Langham  Hotel. 

That  matter  arranged,  Graham  proba- 
bly hoped  that  his  inquisitive  visitor 
would  take  leave  for  the  present,  but  the 
Colonel  evinced  no  such  intention.  On 
the  contrary,  settling  himself  more  at 
ease  in  his  arm-chair,  he  said,  "  If  I  re- 
member aright,  you  do  not  object  to  the 
odour  of  tobacco  ?  " 

Graham  rose  and  presented  to  his  vis- 
itor a  cigar-box  which  he  took  from  the 
mantelpiece. 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head,  and  with- 
drew from  his  breast-pocket  a  leather 
case  from  which  he  extracted  a  gigantic 
regalia ;  this  he  lighted  from  a  gold 
match-box  in  the  shape  of  a  locket  at- 
tached to  his  watch-chain,  and  took  two 
or  three  preliminary  puffs  with  his  head 
thrown  back  and  his  eyes  meditatively 
intent  upon  the  ceiling. 

We  know  already  that  strange  whim  of 
the  Colonel's  (than  whom,  if  he  so  pleased, 
no  man  could  speak  purer  English  as 
spoken  by  the  Britisher)  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  American  citizen  by  copi- 
ous use  of  expressions  and  phrases  fa- 
mihar  to  the  lips  of  the  governing  class 
of  the  great  Republic  —  delicacies  of 
speech  which  he  would  have  carefully 
shunned  in  the  polite  circles  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York.  Now  the  Colonel 
was  much  too  experienced  a  man  of  the 
world  not  to  be  aware  that  the  commis- 
sion with  which  his  Lizzy  had  charged 
him  was  an  exceedingly  dehcate  one  ; 
and  it  occurred  to  his  mother  wit  that 
the  best  way  to  acquit  himself  of  it,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  giving  or  of  re- 
ceiving serious  affront,  would  be  to  push 
that  whim  of  his  into  more  than  wonted 
exaggeration.  Thus  he  could  more  de- 
cidedly and  briefly  come  to  the  point ; 
and  should  he,  in  doing  so,  appear  too 
meddlesome,  rather  provoke  a  laugh 
than  a  frown — retiring  from  the  ground 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  humourist. 
Accordingly  in  his  deepest  nasal  intona- 
tion, and  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the 
ceiling,  he  began  — 

"You  have  not  asked,  sir,  after  the 
Signorina,  or,  as  we  popularly  call  her. 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ? " 

"Have  I  not?  I  hope  she  is  quite 
well,  and  her  lively  companion,  Signora 
Venosta." 

"  They  are  not  sick,  sir  ;  or  at  least 
were  not  so  last  night  when  my  wife  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them.  Of 
course  you  have  read  Mademoiselle  Ci- 
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cogna's  book  —  a  bright  performance, 
sir,  age  considered." 

"  Certainly,  I  have  read  the  book  ;  it 
is  full  of  unquestionable  genius.  Is 
Mademoiselle  writing  another?  But  of 
course  she  is." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact,  sir.  It 
may  be  predicated  ;  such  a  mind  cannot 
remain  inactive  ;  and  I  know  from  M. 
Savarin  and  that  rising  young  man  Gus- 
tave  Rameau,  that  the  publishers  bid 
high  for  her  brains  considerable.  Two 
translations  have  already  appeared  in  our 
country.  Her  fame,  sir,  will  be  world- 
wide. She  may  be  another  Georges 
Sand,  or  at  least  another  Eulalie  Grant- 
mesnil." 

Graham's  cheek  became  as  white  as 
the  paper  I  write  on.  He  inclined  his 
head  as  in  assent,  but  without  a  word. 
The  Colonel  continued  — 

"We  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  her 
acquaintance,  sir.  I  think  you  detected 
her  gifts  while  yet  they  were  unconjec- 
tured.  My  wife  says  so.  You  must  be 
gratified  to  remember  that,  sir  —  clear 
grit,  sir,  and  no  mistake." 

"  I  certainly  more  than  once  have  said 
to  Mrs.  Morley,  that  I  esteemed  Made- 
moiselle's powers  so  highly  that  I  hoped 
she  would  never  become  a  stage  singer 
and  actress.  But  this  M.  Rameau  ? 
You  say  he  is  a  rising  man.  It  struck 
me  when  at  Paris  that  he  was  one  of 
those  charlatans  with  a  great  deal  of 
conceit  and  very  little  information,  who 
are  always  found  in  scores  on  the  ultra- 
Liberal  side  of  politics  ;  possibly  I  was 
mistaken." 

"  He  is  the  responsible  editor  of  '  Le 
Sens  Commuit^^  in  which  talented  periodi- 
cal Mademoiselle  Cicogna's  book  was 
first  raised." 

"  Of  course  I  know  that ;  a  journal 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  looked  into  its 
poHtical  or  social  articles,  certainly  writ- 
ten by  a  cleverer  and  an  older  man  than 
M.  Rameau,  is  for  unsettling  all  things 
and  settling  nothing.  We  have  writers 
of  that  kind  among  ourselves  —  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  them.  To  me  it 
seems  that  when  a  man  says,  '  Oif  with 
your  head,'  he  ought  to  let  us  know  what 
other  head  he  would  put  on  our  shoul- 
ders, and  by  what  process  the  change  of 
heads  shall  be  effected.  Honestly  speak- 
ing, if  you  and  your  charming  wife  are 
intimate  friends  and  admirers  of  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna,  I  think  you  could  not 
do  her  a  greater  service  than  that  of  de- 
taching   her   from    all  connection  with 
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men  like  M.  Rameau,  and  journals  like 
*  Le  Sens  Commutt?  " 

The  Colonel  here  withdrew  his  cigar 
from  his  lips,  lowered  his  head  to  a  level 
with  Graham's,  and  relaxing  into  an  arch 
significant  smile,  said,  "  Start  to  Paris, 
and  dissuade  her  yourself.  Start  —  go 
ahead  —  don't  be  shy  —  don't  seesaw  on 
the  beam  of  speculation.  You  will  have 
more  influence  with  that  young  female 
than  we  can  boast." 

Never  was  England  in  greater  danger 
of  a  quarrel  with  America  than  at  that 
moment ;  but  Graham  curbed  his  first 
wrathful  impulse,  and  replied  in  rather  a 
cold  manner  — 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Colonel,  that  you, 
though  very  unconsciously,  derogate  from 
the  respect  due  to  Mademoiselle  Cico- 
gna.  ^  That  the  counsel  of  a  married 
couple  like  yourself  and  Mrs.  Morley 
should  be  freely  given  to  and  duly 
heeded  by  a  girl  deprived  of  her  natural 
advisers  in  parents,  is  a  reasonable  and 
honourable  supposition ;  but  to  imply 
that  the  most  influential  adviser  of  a 
young  lady  so  situated  is  a  young  single 
man,  in  no  way  related  to  her,  appears  to 
me  a  dereliction  of  that  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  her  sex  which  is  the  chival- 
rous characteristic  of  your  countrymen 
—  and  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  herself, 
a  surmise  which  she  would  be  justified  in 
resenting  as  an  impertinence." 

"  I  deny  both  allegations,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  serenely.  "  I  maintain  that  a 
single  man  whips  all  connubial  creation 
when  it  comes  to  gallantizing  a  single 
young  woman  ;  and  that  no  young  lady 
would  be  justified  in  resenting  as  imper- 
tinence my  friendly  suggestion  to  the 
single  man  so  deserving  of  her  consider- 
ation as  I  estimate  you  to  be,  to  solicit 
the  right  to  advise  her  for  life.  And 
that's  a  caution." 

Here  the  Colonel  resumed  his  regalia, 
and  again  gazed  intent  on  the  ceiling. 

"  Advise  her  for  life  !  You  mean,  I 
presiime,  as  a  candidate  for  her  hand." 

"  You  don't  Turkey  now.  Well,  I 
guess,  you  are  not  wide  of  the  mark 
there,  sir." 

"  You  do  me  infinite  honour,  but  I  do 
not  presume  so  far." 

"So,  so  —  not  as  yet.  Before  a  man 
who  is  not  without  gumption  runs  him- 
self for  Congress,  he  likes  to  calculate 
how  the  votes  will  run.  Well,  sir,  sup- 
pose we  are  in  caucus,  and  let  us  discuss 
the  chances  of  the  election  with  closed 
doors." 

Graham  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
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persistent  officiousness  of  his  visitor, 
but  his  smile  was  a  very  sad  one. 

"  Pray  change  the  subject,  my  dear 
Colonel  Morley  —  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
to  me  ;  and  as  regards  Mademoiselle  Ci- 
cogna, can  you  think  it  would  not  shock 
her  to  suppose  that  her  name  was 
dragged  into  the  discussions  you  would 
provoke,  even  with  closed  doors  'i  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Colonel,  imperturba- 
bly,  "since  the  doors  are  closed,  there  is 
no  one,  unless  it  be  a  spirit  listener  un- 
der the  table,  who  can  wire  to  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna  the  substance  of  debate. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in 
spiritual  manifestations.  Fact  is,  that  I 
have  the  most  amicable  sentiments  to- 
wards both  parties,  and  if  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding which  is  opposed  to  the 
i  union  of  the  States,  I  wish  to  remove  it 
while  yet  in  time.  Now,  let  us  suppose 
I  that  you  decline  to  be  a  candidate  ;  there 
are  plenty  of  others  who  will  run  ;  and 
as  an  elector  must  choose  one  representa- 
tive or  other,  so  a  gal  must  choose 
one  husband  or  other.  And  then  you 
only  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  first  in  the  field.  Let 
us  approximate  to  the  point ;  the 
chances  seem  good  —  will  you  run?  — 
Yes  or  No  .? " 

"  I  repeat.  Colonel  Morley,  that  I  en- 
tertain no  such  presumption." 

The  Colonel  here,  rising,  extended  his 
hand,  which  Graham  shook  with  con- 
strained cordiality,  and  then  leisurely 
walked  to  the  door  ;  there  he  paused,  as 
if  struck  by  a  new  thought,  and  said 
gravely,  in  his  natural  tone  of  voice, 
"  You  have  nothing  to  say,  sir,  against 
the  young  lady's  character  and  honour  ?  " 

"I!  —  heavens,  no!  Colonel  Morley, 
such  a  question  insults  me." 

The  Colonel  resumed  his  deepest  nasal 
bass :  "  It  is  only,  then,  because  you 
don't  fancy  her  now  so  much  as  you  did 
last  year  —  fact,  you  are  soured  on  her 
and  fly  off  the  handle.  Such  things  do 
happen.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
to  myself,  sir.  In  my  days  of  celibacy, 
there  was  a  gal  at  Saratoga,  whom  I  gal- 
lantized,  and  whom,  while  I  was  at  Sara- 
toga, I  thought  Heaven  had  made  to  be 
Mrs.  Morley.  I  was  on  the  very  point  of 
telling  her  so,  when  I  was  suddenly  called 
off  to  Philadelphia  ;  and  at  Philadelphia, 
sir,  I  found  that  Heaven  had  made  an- 
other Mrs.  Morley.  I  state  this  fact,  sir, 
though  I  seldom  talk  of  my  own  affairs, 
even  when  willing  to  tender  my  advice  in 
the  affairs  of  another,  in  order  to  prove 
that   1  do  not  intend  to  censure  you  if 
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Heaven  has  served  you  in  the  same  man- 1  derful  tact  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  task 
ner.  Sir,  a  man  may  go  blind  for  one  gal '  she  had  set  herself.  Forming  her  judg- 
when  he  is  not  yet  dry  behind  the  ears,  |  ment  by  manner  and  look  —  not  words  — 
and  then,  when  his  eyes  are  skinned,  go  1  she  returned  home,  convinced  that  she 
in  for  one  better.  All  things  mortal  meet  \  ought  to  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
with  a  change,  as  my  sister's  little  boy  |  her  by  Graham's  letter.  It  was  one  to 
said  when,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  quitted  \  which  she  might  very  naturally  reply,  and 
the  Methodys  and  turned  Shaker. 
Threep  and  argue  as  we  may,  you  and  I 
are  both  mortals  —  more's  the  pity. 
Good  morning,  sir  (glancing  at  the  clock, 
which  proclaimed  the  hour  of  3  p.m.),  — 
I  err  —  good  evening." 

By  the  post  that  day  the  Colonel  trans- 
mitted a  condensed  and  laconic  report  of 
his  conversation  with  Graham  Vane.  I 
can  state  its  substance  in  yet  fewer  words. 
•He  wrote  word  that  Graham  positively 
declined  the  invitation  to  Paris  ;  that  he 
had    then,  agreeably  to    Lizzy's    instruc 


most  dehcate  terms,  as  to  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  Isaura,  and  that  no  inten- 
tions at  all  existed.  The  sooner  all 
thoughts  of  him  were  relinquished,  and  a 
new  suitor  on  the  ground,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  young  lady's  happiness 
in  the  only  state  in  which  happiness 
should  be,  if  not  found,  at  least  sought, 
whether  by  maid  or  man. 

Mrs.  Morley  was  extremely  put  out  by 
this  untoward  result  of  the  diplomacy 
she  had  intrusted  to  the  Colonel ;  and 
when,  the  next  day,  came  a  very  courte- 
ous letter  from  Graham,  thanking  her 
gratefully  for  the  kindness  of  her  invita- 
tion, and  expressing  his  regret  briefly, 
though  cordially,  without  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  the  subject  which  the  Colonel 
had  brought  on  the  tapis,  or  even  request- 
ing his  compliments  to  the  Signoras 
Venosta  and  Cicogna,  she  was  more  than 
put  out,  more  than  resentful,  —  she  was 
deeply  grieved.  Being,  however,  one  of 
those  gallant  heroes  of  womankind  who 
do  not  give  in  at  the  first  defeat,  she  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  Frank  had  not 
rather  overstrained  the  delicacy  which 
he  said  he  had  put  into  his  "  soundings. " 
He  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit. 
Meanwhile  she  resolved  to  call  on  Isaura, 
and,  without  mentioning  Graham's  refusal 
of  her  invitation,  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  attachment  which  she  felt 
persuaded  the  girl  secretly  cherished  for 
this  recalcitrant  Englishman  were  some- 
thing more  than  the  first  romantic  fancy 
—  whether  it  were  sufficiently  deep  to 
justify  farther  effort  on  Mrs.  Morley's 
part  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous  issue. 

She  found  Isaura  at  home  and  alone  ; 
and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  exhibited  won- 


in  that  reply  she  might  convey  the  object 
at  her  heart  more  felicitously  than  the 
Colonel  had  done.  "  The  cleverest  man 
is,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  stupid  compared 
to  an  ordinary  woman  in  the  real  business 
of  life,  which  does  not  consist  of  fighting 
and  money-making." 

Now  there  was  one  point  she  had 
ascertained  by  words  in  her  visit  to 
Isaura  —  a  point  on  which  all  might  de- 
pend. She  had  asked  Isaura  when  and 
where  she  had  seen  Graham  last ;  and 
when  Isaura  had  given  her  that  informa- 
tion, and  she  learned  it  was  on  the  event- 
ful day  on  which  Isaura  gave  her  consent 
to  the  pubhcation  of  her  MS.  if  approved 
by  Savarin,  in  the  journal  to  be  set  up 
by  the  handsome-faced  young  author, 
she  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  Graham 
had  been  seized  with  no  unnatural  jeal- 
ousy, and  was  still  under  the  illusive 
glamoury  of  that  green-eyed  fiend.  She 
was  confirmed  in  this  notion,  not  alto- 
gether an  unsound  one,  when  asking 
with  apparent  carelessness  —  "  And  in 
that  last  interview,  did  you  see  any  change 
in  Mr.  Vane's  manner,  especially  when 
he  took  leave  ?  " 

Isaura  turned  away  pale,  and  involun- 
tarily clasping  her  hands  —  as  women  do 
when  they  would  suppress  pain  —  replied, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  His  manner  was  changed." 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Morley  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  :  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Vane,  —  I  am  very  angry 
indeed  with  you  for  refusing  my  invita- 
tion, —  I  had  so  counted  on  you,  and  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  your  excuse.  En- 
gagements !  To  balls  and  dinners,  I 
suppose,  as  if  you  were  not  much  too 
clever  to  care  about  these  silly  attempts 
to  enjoy  solitude  in  crowd-.  And  as  to 
what  you  men  call  business,  you  have 
no  right  to  have  any  business  at  all. 
You  are  not  in  commerce  ;  you  are  not 
in  Parliament ;  you  told  me  yourself 
that  you  had  no  great  landed  estates  to 
give  you  trouble  ;  you  are  rich,  without 
any  necessity  to  take  pains  to  remain 
rich,  or  to  become  richer ;  you  have  no 
business  in  the  world  except  to  please 
yourself ;  and  when  you  will  not  come  to 
Paris  to  see  one  of  your  truest  friends  — 
which  I  certainly  am  —  it  simply  means, 
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that  no  matter  how  such  a  visit  would 
please  me,  it  does  not  please  yourself.  I 
call  that  abominably  rude  and  ungrateful. 

"  But  I  am  not  writing  merely  to  scold 
you.  I  have  something  else  on  my  mind, 
and  it  must  come  out.  Certainly,  when 
you  were  at  Paris  last  year  you  did  ad- 
mire, above  all  other  young  ladies,  Isaura 
Cicogna.  And  I  honoured  you  for  doing 
so.  I  know  no  young  lady  to  be  called 
her  equal.  Well,  if  you  admired  her 
then,  what  would  you  do  now  if  you  met 
her.?  Then  she  was  but  a  girl  —  very 
brilHant,  very  charming,  it  is  true  —  but 
undeveloped,  untested.  Now  she  is  a 
woman,  a  princess  among  women,  but  re- 
taining all  that  is  most  lovable  in  a  girl ; 
so  courted,  yet  so  simple  — so  gifted,  yet 
so  innocent.  Her  head  is  not  a  bit 
turned  by  all  the  flattery  that  surrounds 
her.  Come  and  judge  for  yourself.  I 
still  hold  the  door  of  the  rooms  destined 
to  you  open  for  repentance. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Vane,  do  not  think  me 
a  silly  match-making  little  woman  when 
I  write  to  you  thus,  a  cceur ouvert. 

"  I  like  you  so  much  that  I  would  fain 
secure  to  you  the  rarest  prize  which  life 
is  ever  likely  to  offer  to  your  ambition. 
Where  can  you  hope  to  find  another 
Isaura  t  Among  the  stateliest  daughters 
of  your  English  dukes,  where  is  there 
one  whom  a  proud  man  would  be  more 
proud  to  show  to  the  world,  saying,  '  She 
is  mine  !  '  where  one  more  distinguished 
—  I  will  not  say  by  mere  beauty,  there 
she  might  be  eclipsed  —  but  by  sweet- 
ness and  dignity  combined  —  in  aspect, 
manner,  every  movement,  every  smile  ? 

"  And  you,  who  are  yourself  so  clever, 
so  well  read  —  you  who  would  be  so 
lonely  with  a  wife  who  was  not  your  com- 
panion, with  whom  you  could  not  converse 
on  equal  terms  of  intellect,  —  my  dear- 
friend,  where  could  you  find  a  companion 
in  whom  you  would  not  miss  the  poet- 
soul  of  Isaura  ?  Of  course  I  should  not 
dare  to  obtrude  all  these  questionings  on 
your  innermost  reflections,  if  I  had  not 
some  idea,  right  or  wrong,  that  since  the 
days  when  at  Enghien  and  Montmo- 
rency, seeing  you  and  Isaura  side  by  side, 
I  whispered  to  Frank,  '  So  should  those 
two  be  through  life,'  some  cloud  has 
passed  between  your  eyes  and  the  future 
on  which  they  gazed.  Cannot  that  cloud 
be  dispelled  ?  Were  you  so  unjust  to 
yourself  as  to  be  jealous  of  a  rival,  per- 
haps of  a  Gustave  Rameau  ?  I  write  to 
you  frankly  —  answer  me  frankly;  and 
if  you  answer,  —  'Mrs.  Morley,  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean ;  I  admired  Made- 


moiselle Cicogna  as  I  might  admire  any 
other  pretty  accomplished  girl,  but  it  is 
really  nothing  to  me  whether  she  marries 
Gustave  Rameau  or  any  one  else,'  —  why, 
then,  burn  this  letter  —  forget  that  it  has 
been  written  ;  and  may  you  never  know 
the  pang  of  remorseful  sigh,  if,  in  the 
days  to  come,  you  see  her  —  whose  name 
in  that  case  I  should  profane  did  I  repeat 
it  —  the  comrade  of  another  man's  mind, 
the  half  of  another  man's  heart,  the  pride 
and  delight  of  another  man's  blissful 
home." 

CHAPTER    IV. 

There  is  somewhere  in  Lord  Lytton's 
writings  —  writings  so  numerous  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot  remember 
where  —  a  critical  definition  of  the  differ- 
ence between  dramatic  and  narrative  art 
of  story,  instanced  by  that  marvellous 
passage  in  the  loftiest  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  works,  in  which  all  the  anguish  of 
Ravenswood  on  the  night  before  he  has 
to  meet  Lucy's  brother  in  mortal  combat 
is  conveyed  without  the  spoken  words 
required  in  tragedy.  It  is  only  to  be 
conjectured  by  the  tramp  of  his  heavy 
boots  to  and  fro  all  the  night  long  in  his 
solitary  chamber,  heard  below  by  the 
faithful  Caleb.  The  drama  could  not 
have  allowed  that  treatment  ;  the  drama 
must  have  put  into  words  as  "  soliloquy," 
agonies  which  the  non-dramatic  narrator 
knows  that  no  soliloquy  can  describe. 
Humbly  do  I  imitate,  then,  the  great 
master  of  narrative  in  declining  to  put 
into  words  the  conflict  between  love  and 
reason  that  tortured  the  heart  of  Graham 
Vane  when  dropping  noiselessly  the  letter 
I  have  just  transcribed.  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  remained  —  I 
know  not  how  long  —  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, his  head  bowed,  not  a  sound  escap- 
ing from  his  lips. 

He  did  not  stir  from  his  rooms  that 
day  ;  and  had  there  been  a  Caleb's  faith- 
ful ear  to  listen,  his  tread,  too,  might 
have  been  heard  all  that  sleepless  night 
passing  to  and  fro,  but  pausing  oft,  along 
his  solitary  floors. 

Possibly  love  would  have  borne  down 
all  opposing  reasonings,  doubts,  and 
prejudices,  but  for  incidents  that  oc- 
curred the  following  evening.  On  that 
evening  Graham  dined  ^«y"«;«z7/^  with  his 
cousins  the  Altons.  After  dinner,  the 
Duke  produced  the  design  for  a  ceno- 
taph inscribed  to  the  memory  of  his  aiint, 
Lady  Janet  King,  which  he  proposed  to 
place  in  the  family  chapel  at  Alton. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Duke,  kindly,  "you 
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would  wish  the  old  house  from  which  she 
sprang  to  preserve  some  such  record  of 
her  who  loved  you  as  her  son  ;  and  even 
putting  you  out  of  the  question,  it  grati- 
fies me  to  attest  the  claim  of  our  family 
to  a  daughter  who  continues  to  be  famous 
for  her  goodness,  and  made  the  goodness 
so  lovable  that  envy  forgave  it  for  being 
famous.  It  was  a  pang  to  me  when  poor 
Richard  King  decided  on  placing  her 
tomb  among  strangers  ;  but  in  conceding 
his  rights  as  to  her  resting-place,  I  retain 
mine  to  her  name,  '  Nostris  Uteris  virtutis 
exemplar.^ " 

Graham  wrung  his  cousin's  hand  —  he 
could  not  speak,  choked  by  suppressed 
tears. 

The  Duchess,  who  loved  and  honoured 
Lady  Janet  almost  as  much  as  did  her 
husband,  fairly  sobbed  aloud.  She  had, 
indeed,  reason  for  grateful  memories  of 
the  deceased  :  there  had  been  some  ob- 
stacles to  her  marriage  with  the  man  who 
had  won  her  heart,  arising  from  political 
differences  and  family  feuds  between 
their  parents,  which  the  gentle  mediation 
of  Lady  Janet  had  smoothed  away.  And 
never  did  union  founded  on  mutual  and 
ardent  love  more  belie  the  assertions  of 
the  great  Bichat  (esteemed  by  Dr.  Buckle 
the  finest  intellect  which  practical  phil- 
osophy has  exhibited  since  Aristotle), 
that  "  Love  is  a  sort  of  fever  which  does 
not  last  beyond  two  years,"  than  that  be- 
tween these  eccentric  specimens  of  a 
class  denounced  as  frivolous  and  heart- 
less by  philosophers,  English  and  French, 
who  have  certainly  never  heard  of  Bichat. 

When  the  emotion  the  Duke  had  ex- 
hibited was  calmed  down,  his  wife  pushed 
towards  Graham  a  sheet  of  paper,  in- 
scribed with  the  epitaph  composed  by  his 
hand.  •'  Is  it  not  beautiful,"  she  said, 
falteringly  —  "not  a  word  too  much  nor 
too  Httle  ?" 

Graham  read  the  inscription  slowly, 
and  with  very  dimmed  eyes.  It  deserved 
the  praise  bestowed  on  it ;  for  the  Duke, 
though  a  shy  and  awkward  speaker,  was 
an  incisive  and  graceful  writer. 

Yet,  in  his  innermost  self,  Graham 
shivered  when  he  read  that  epitaph,  it 
expressed  so  emphatically  the  reverential 
nature  of  the  love  which  Lady  Janet  had 
inspired  —  the  genial  influences  which 
the  hoHness  of  a  character  so  active  in 
doing  good  had  diffused  around  it.  It 
brought  vividly  before  Graham  that  im- 
age of  perfect  spotless  womanhood.  And 
a  voice  within  him  asked,  "  Could  that 
cenotaph  be  placed  amid  the  monuments 
of  an    illustrious    lineage   if   the   secret 
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known  to  thee  could  transpire  ?  What 
though  the  lost  one  were  really  as  unsul- 
lied by  sin  as  the  world  deems,  would  the 
name  now  treasured  as  an  heirloom  not 
be  a  memory  of  gall  and  a  sound  of 
shame  ?  " 

He  remained  so  silent  after  putting 
down  the  inscription,  that  the  Duke  said 
modestly,  "  My  dear  Graham,  I  »ee  that 
you  do  not  like  what  I  have  written. 
Your  pen  is  much  more  practised  than 
mine.  If  I  did  not  ask  you  to  compose  the 
epitaph,  it  was  because  I  thought  it  would 
please  you  more  in  coming,  as  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  due  to  her,  from  the  rep- 
resentative of  her  family.  But  will  you 
correct  my  sketch,  or  give  me  another 
according  to  your  own  ideas  ? " 

"  I  see  not  a  word  to  alter,"  said  Gra- 
ham :  "  forgive  me  if  my  silence  wronged 
my  emotion  ;  the  truest  eloquence  is  that 
which  holds  us  too  mute  for  applause." 

"  I  knew  you  would  like  it.  Leopold 
is  always  so  disposed  to  underrate  him- 
self," said  the  Duchess,  whose  hand  was 
resting  fondly  on  her  husband's  shoulder. 
"Epitaphs  are  so  difficult  to  write  —  es- 
pecially epitaphs  on  women  of  whom  in 
life  the  least  said  the  better.  Janet  was 
the  only  woman  I  ever  knew  whom  one 
could  praise  in  safety." 

"Well  expressed,"  said  the  Duke, 
smiling ;  "  and  I  wish  you  would  make 
that  safety  clear  to  some  lady  friends  of 
yours,  to  whom  it  might  serve  as  a  les- 
son. Proof  against  every  breath  of 
scandal  herself,  Janet  King  never  uttered 
and  never  encouraged  one  ill-natured 
word  against  another.  But  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear  fellow,  that  I  must  leave  you  to 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Eleanor.  You  know 
that  I  must  be  at  the  House  this  evening 
—  I  only  paired  till  half-past  nine." 

"  I  will  walk  down  to  the  House  with 
you,  if  you  are  going  on  foot." 

"No,"  said  the  Duchess;  "you  must 
resign  yourself  to  me  for  at  least  half  an 
hour.  I  was  looking  over  your  aunt's 
letters  to-day,  and  I  found  one  which  I 
wish  to  show  you  ;  it  is  all  about  your- 
self, and  written  within  the  last  few 
months  of  her  fife."  Here  she  put  her 
arm  into  Graham's,  and  led  him  into  her 
own  private  drawing-room,  which,  though 
others  might  call  it  a  boudoir,  she  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  her  study.  The 
Duke  remained  for  some  minutes  thought- 
fully leaning  his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece. 
It  was  no  unimportant  debate  in  the 
Lords  that  night,  and  on  a  subject  in 
which  he  took  great  interest,  and  the  de- 
tails of  which   he   had  thoroughly  mas- 
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tered.  He  had  been  requested  to  speak, 
if  only  a  few  words,  for  his  high  charac- 
ter and  his  reputation  for  good  sense 
gave  weight  to  the  mere  utterance  of  his 
opinion.  But  though  no  one  had  more 
moral  courage  in  action,  the  Duke  had  a 
terror  at  the  very  thought  of  addressing 
an  audience  which  made  him  despise 
himself. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  muttered,  "if  Graham  Vane 
were  but  in  Parhament,  I  could  trust  him 
to  say  exactly  what  I  would  rather  be 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  than 
stand"  up  and  say  for  myself.  But  now 
he  has  got  money  he  seems  to  think  of 
nothing  but  saving  it." 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  letter  from  Lady  Janet,  which  the 
Duchess  took  from  the  desk  and  placed 
in  Graham's  hand,  was  in  strange  coinci- 
dence with  the  subject  that  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  had  absorbed  his 
thoughts  and  tortured  his  heart.  Speak- 
ing of  him  in  terms  of  affectionate  eu- 
logy, the  writer  proceeded  to  confide  her 
earnest  wish  that  he  should  not  longer 
delay  that  change  in  life  which,  concen- 
trating so  much  that  is  vague  in  the  de- 
sires and  aspirations  of  man,  leaves  his 
heart  and  his  mind,  made  serene  by  the 
contentment  of  home,  free  for  the  stead- 
fast consolidation  of  their  warmth  and 
their  light  upon  the  ennobhng  duties  that 
unite  the  individual  to  his  race. 

"  There  is  no  one,"  wrote  Lady  Janet, 
"  whose  character  and  career  a  felicitous 
choice  in  marriage  can  have  greater  in- 
fluence over  than  this  dear  adopted  son 
of  mine.  I  do  not  fear  that  in  any  case 
he  will  be  liable  to  the  errors  of  his  bril- 
liant father.  His  early  reverse  of  fortune 
here  seems  to  me  one  of  those  blessings 
which  Heaven  conceals  in  the  form  of 
affliction.  For  in  youth,  the  genial  fresh- 
ness of  his  gay  animal  spirits,  a  native 
generosity  mingled  with  desire  of  display 
and  thirst  for  applause,  made  me  some- 
what alarmed  for  his  future.  But,  though 
he  still  retains  these  attributes  of  charac- 
ter, they  are  no  longer  predominant ; 
they  are  modified  and  chastened.  He 
has  learned  prudence.  But  what  I  now 
fear  most  for  him  is  that  which  he  does 
not  show  in  the  world,  which  neither 
Leopold  nor  you  seem  to  detect, — it  is 
an  exceeding  sensitiveness  of  pride.  I 
know  not  how  else  to  describe  it.  It  is 
so  interwoven  with  the  highest  qualities, 
that  I  sometimes  dread  injury  to  them 
could  it  be  torn  away  from  the  faultier 
ones  which  it  supports. 


"  It  is  interwoven  with  that  lofty  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which  has  made  him 
refuse  openings  the  most  alluring  to  his 
ambition ;  it  communicates  a  touching 
grandeur  to  his  self-denying  thrift ;  it 
makes  him  so  tenacious  of  his  word  once 
given,  so  cautious  before  he  gives  it. 
Public  life  to  him  is  essential ;  without 
it  he  would  be  incomplete  ;  and  yet  I 
sigh  to  think  that  whatever  success  he 
may  achieve  in  it  will  be  attended  with 
proportionate  pain.  Calumny  goes  side 
by  side  with  fame,  and  courting  fame  as 
a  man,  he  is  as  thin-skinned  to  calumny 
as  a  woman. 

"  The  wife  for  Graham  should  have 
qualities  not,  taken  individually,  uncom- 
mon in  English  wives,  but  in  combina- 
tion somewhat  rare. 

"  She  must  have  mind  enough  to  appre- 
ciate his  —  not  to  clash  with  it.  She 
must  be  fitted  with  sympathies  to  be  his 
dearest  companion,  his  confidante  in  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  the  slightest  want 
of  sympathy  would  make  him  keep  ever 
afterwards  pent  within  his  breast.  In 
herself  worthy  of  distinction,  she  must 
merge  all  distinction  in  his.  You  have 
met  in  the  world  men  who,  marrying  pro- 
fessed beauties  or  professed  literary 
geniuses,  are  spoken  of  as  the  husband 

of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  A ,  or  of  the 

clever  Mrs.  B :  can  you  fancy  Gra- 
ham Vane  in  the  reflected  light  of  one  of 
those  husbands  ?  I  trembled  last  year 
when  I  thought  he  was  attracted  by  a 
face  which  the  artists  raved  about,  and 
again  by  a  tongue  which  dropped  bons 
mots  that  went  the  round  of  the  clubs. 
I  was  relieved  when,  sounding  him,  he 
said,  laughingly,  '  No,  dear  aunt,  I  should 
be  one  sore  from  head  to  foot  if  I  mar- 
ried a  wife  that  was  talked  about  for 
anything  but  goodness.' 

"No,  —  Graham  Vane  will  have  pains 
sharp  enough  if  he  live  to  be  talked  about 
himself.  But  that  tenderest  half  of  him- 
self, the  bearer  of  the  name  he  would 
make,  and  for  the  dignity  of  which  he 
alone  would  be  responsible?  —  if  that 
were  the  town  talk,  he  would  curse  the 
hour  he  gave  any  one  the  right  to  take  on 
herself  his  man's  burden  of  calumny  and 
fame.  I  know  not  which  I  should  pity 
the  most,  Graham  Vane  or  his  wife. 

"  Do  you  understand  me,  dearest 
Eleanor  ?  No  doubt  you  do  so  far,  that 
you  comprehend  that  the  women  whom 
men  most  admire  are  not  the  women  we, 
as  women  ourselves,  would  wish  our 
sons  or  brothers  to  marry.  But  perhaps 
you  do  not  comprehend  my  cause  of  fear, 
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which  is  this  —  for  in  such  matters  men  f 
do  not  see  as  we  women  do  —  Graham 
abhors,  in  the  girls  of  our  time,  frivolity 
and  insipidity.  Very  rightly,  you  will 
say.  True,  but  then  he  is  too  likely  to 
be  allured  by  contrasts.  I  have  seen 
him  attracted  by  the  very  girls  we  recoil 
from  more  than  we  do  from  those  we 
allow  to  be  frivolous  and  insipid.  I  ac- 
cused him  of  admiration  for  a  certain 
young  lady  whom  you  call  'odious,' and 
whom  the  slang  that  has  come  into  vogue 
calls  '  fast  ; '  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  answer  —  'Certainly  I  admire  her; 
she  is  not  a  doll  —  she  has  ideas.'  I 
would  rather  of  the  two  see  Graham  mar- 
ried to  what  men  call  a  doll,  than  to  a 
girl  with  ideas  which  are  distasteful  to 
women." 

>  Lady  Janet  then  went  on  to  question 
the  Duchess  about  a  Miss  Asterisk,  with 
whom  this  tale  will  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  who,  from  the  little  which  Lady  Janet 
had  seen  of  her,  might  possess  all  the 
requisites  that  fastidious  correspondent 
would  exact  for  the  wife  of  her  adopted 
son. 

This  Miss  Asterisk  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  London  world  by  the 
Duchess.  The  Duchess  had  replied  to 
Lady  Janet,  that  if  earth  could  be  ran- 
sacked, a  more  suitable  wife  for  Graham 
Vane  than  Miss  Asterisk  could  not  be 
found  ;  she  was  well  born  —  an  heiress  ; 
the   estates    she   inherited    were   in   the 

county  of  (viz.,  the  county  in  which 

the  ancestors  of  D'Altons  and  Vanes  had 
for  centuries  established  their  where- 
about). Miss  Asterisk  was  pretty  enough 
to  please  any  man's  eye,  but  not  with  the 
beauty  of  which  artists  rave  ;  well  in- 
formed enough  to  be  companion  to  a  well- 
informed  man,  but  certainly  not  witty 
enough  to  supply  bons  mots  to  the  clubs. 
Miss  Asterisk  was  one  of  those  women 
of  whom  a  husband  might  be  proud,  yet 
with  whom  a  husband  would  feel  safe 
from  being  talked  about. 

And  in  submitting  the  letter  we  have 
read  to  Graham's  eye,  the  Duchess  had 
the  cause  of  Miss  Asterisk  pointedly  in 
view.  Miss  Asterisk  had  confided  to 
her  friend,  that,  of  all  men  she  had  seen, 
Mr.  Graham  Vane  was  the  one  she  would 
feel  the  least  inclined  to  refuse. 

So  when  Graham  Vane  returned  the 
letter  to  the  Duchess  simply  saying, 
"  How  well  my  dear  aunt  divined  what  is 
weakest  in  me  !  "  the  Duchess  repHed 
quickly,  "  Miss  Asterisk  dines  here  to- 
morrow ;  pray  come  ;  you  would  like  her 
if  you  knew  more  of  her." 
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"  To-morrow  I  am  engaged  —  an-Amer- 
ican  friend  of  mine  dines  with  me  ;  but 
'tis  no  matter,  for  I  shall  never  feel  more 
for  Miss  Asterisk  than  I  feel  for  Mont 
Blanc." 

CHAPTER   VL 

On  leaving  his  cousin's  house  Graham 
walked  on,  he  scarce  knew  or  cared 
whither,  the  image  of  the  beloved  dead  so 
forcibly  recalled  the  solemnity  of  the  mis- 
sion with  which  he  had  been  intrusted, 
and  which  hitherto  he  had  failed  to  fulfil. 
What  if  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could, 
without  causing  questions  and  suspicions 
that  might  result  in  dragging  to  day  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  trust  he  held,  en- 
rich the  daughter  of  Richard  King,  repair 
all  wrong  hitherto  done  to  her,  and  guard 
the  sanctity  of  Lady  Janet's  home,  — 
should  be  in  that  union  which  Richard 
King  had  commended  to  him  while  his 
heart  was  yet  free  } 

In  such  a  case  would  not  gratitude  to 
the  dead,  duty  to  the  living,  make  that 
union  imperative  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
happiness  to  himself  ?  The  two  years  to 
which  Richard  King  had  limited  the  sus- 
pense of  research  were  not  yet  expired. 
Then,  too,  that  letter  of  Lady  Janet's  — 
so  tenderly  anxious  for  his'  future,  so 
clear-sighted  as  to  the  elements  of  his 
own  character  in  its  strength  or  its  in- 
firmities —  combined  with  graver  causes 
to  withhold  his  heart  from  its  yearning 
impulse,  and  —  no,  not  steel  it  against 
Isaura,  but  forbid  it  to  realize,  in  the  fair 
creature  and  creator  of  romance,  his  ideal 
of  the  woman  to  whom  an  earnest,  saga- 
cious, aspiring  man  commits  all  the  des- 
tinies involved  in  the  serene  dignity  of 
his  hearth.  He  could  not  but  own  that  this 
gifted  author  —  this  eager  seeker  after 
fame  — this  brilliant  and  bold  competitor 
with  men  on  their  own  stormy  battle- 
ground —  was  the  very  person  from  whom 
Lady  Janet  would  have  warned  away  his 
choice.  She  (Isaura)  merge  her  own  dis- 
tinctions in  a  husband's  !  —  she  leave  ex- 
clusively to  him  the  burden  of  fame  and 
calumny  !  —  she  shun  "  to  be  talked 
about!  "  —  she  who  could  feel  her  life  to 
be  a  success  or  a  failure,  according  to 
the  extent  and  the  loudness  of  the  talk 
which  it  courted  ! 

While  these  thoughts  racked  his  mind, 
a  kindly  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and  a 
cheery  voice  accosted  him.  "  Well  met, 
my  dear  Vane  !  I  see  we  are  bound  to 
the  same  place  ;  there  will  be  a  good 
gathering  to-night." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Bevil  1    I  am  go- 
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ing  nowhere,  except  to  my  own  quiet 
rooms." 

"  Pooh  !  Come  in  here  at  least  for  a 
few  minutes," — and  Bevil  drew  him  up 
the  door-step  of  a  house  close  by,  where, 
on  certain  evenings,  a  well-known  club 
drew  together  men  who  seldom  meet  so 
familiarly  elsewhere — men  of  all  call- 
ings ;  a  club  especially  favoured  by  wits, 
authors,  and  ihejldneurs  of  polite  society. 

Graham  shook  his  head,  about  to  refuse, 
when  Bevil  added,  "  I  have  just  come 
from  Paris,  and  can  give  you  the  last 
news,  literary,  political,  and  social.  By 
the  way,  I  saw  Savarin  the  other  night  at 
the  Cicogna's  —  he  introduced  me  there." 
Graham  winced  ;  he  was  spelled  by  the 
music  of  a  name,  and  followed  his  ac- 
quaintance into  the  crowded  room,  and 
after  returning  many  greetings  and  nods, 
withdrew  into  a  remote  corner,  and  mo- 
tioned Bevil  to  a  seat  beside  him. 

"  So  you  met  Savarin  ?  Where,  did 
you  say  } 

"  At  the  house  of  the  new  lady-author 

—  I  hate  the  word  authoress  —  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna  !  Of  course  you  have  read 
her  book  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"Full  of  fine  things,  is  it  not?  — 
though  somewhat  high-flown  and  senti- 
mental ;  however  nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  No  book  has  been  more  talked 
about  at  Paris ;  the  only  thing  more 
talked  about  is  the  lady-author  herself." 

"Indeed,  and  how  ?" 

"  She  doesn't  look  twenty,  a  mere  girl 

—  of  that  kind  of  beauty  which  so  arrests 
the  eye  that  you  pass  by  other  faces  to 
gaze  on  it,  and  the  dullest  stranger  would 
ask,  '  Who  and  what  is  she  ! '  A  girl,  I 
say,  like  that  —  who  lives  as  independent- 
ly as  if  she  were  a  middle-aged  widow, 
receives  every  week  (she  has  her  Thurs- 
days), with  no  other  chaperon  than  an  old 
ci-devant  Italian  singing- woman,  dressed 
like  a  guy — must  set  Parisian  tongues 
into  play,  even  if  she  had  not  written  the 
crack  book  of  the  season." 

"  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  receives  on 
Thursdays,  —  no  harm  in  that  ;  and  if 
she  have  no  other  chaperon  than  the 
Italian  lady  you  mention,  it  is  because 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  is  an  orphan,  and 
having  a  fortune,  such  as  it  is,  of  her  own, 
I  do  not  see  why  she  should  not  live  as 
independently  as  many  an  unmarried  wo- 
man in  London  placed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. I  suppose  she  receives 
chiefly  persons  in  the  literary  or  artistic 
world,  and  if  they  are  all  as  respectable 
as  the  Savarins,  1  do  not  think  ill-nature 


itself  could  find  fault  with  her  social  cir- 
cle." 

"  Ah  !  you  know  the  Cicogna,  I  pre- 
sume. I  am  sure  I  did  not  wish  to  say 
anything  that  could  offend  her  best 
friends,  only  I  do  think  it  is  a  pity  she  is 
not  married,  poor  girl  !  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  accomplished, 
beautiful,  of  good  birth  (the  Cicognas 
rank  among  the  oldest  of  Lombard  fami- 
lies), is  not  likely  to  want  offers."" 

"Offers  of  marriage, — h'm  —  well.  I 
daresay,  from  authors  and  artists.  You 
know  Paris  better  than  I  do,  but  I  don't 
suppose  authors  and  artists  there  make 
the  most  desirable  husbands  ;  and  I 
scarcely  know  a  marriage  in  France  be- 
tween a  man-author  and  lady-author 
which  does  not  end  in  the  deadliest  of  all 
animosities  —  that  of  wounded  amoi^ 
Propre.  Perhaps  the  man  admires  his 
own  genius  too  much  to  do  proper  hom- 
age to  his  wife's." 

"  But  the  choice  of  Mademoiselle  Ci- 
cogna need  not  be  restricted  to  the  pale 
of  authorship  —  doubtless  she  has  many 
admirers  beyond  that  quarrelsome  bor- 
derland." 

"Certainly  —  countless  adorers.  En- 
guerrand  de  Vandemar  —  you  know  that 
diamond  of  dandies  .?  " 

"  Perfectly  —  is  he  an  admirer  ?  " 

"  Cela  va  sans  dire—  he  told  me  that 
though  she  was  not  the  handsomest  wo- 
man in  Paris,  all  other  women  looked  less 
handsome  since  he  had  seen  her.  But, 
of  course,  French  lady-killers  like  En- 
guerrand,  when  it  comes  to  marriage,  leave 
it  to  their  parents  to  choose  their  wives 
and  arrange  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
Talking  of  lady-killers,  I  beheld  amid  a 
throng  at  Mademoiselle  Cicogna's  the  ci- 
devant  Lovelace  whom  I  remember  some 
twenty-three  years  ago  as  the  darHng  of 
wives  and  the  terror  of  husbands  —  Vic- 
tor de  Mauldon." 

"  Victor  de  Mauleon  at  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna's  !  —  what !  is  that'  man  restored 
to  society  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  you  are  thinking  of  the  ugly  old 
story  about  the  jewels — oh  yes,  he  has 
got  over  that ;  all  his  grand  relations,  the 
Vandemars,  Beauvilliers,  Rochebriant, 
and  others,  took  him  by  the  hand  when 
he  reappeared  at  Paris  last  year ;  and 
though  I  believe  he  is  still  avoided  by 
many,  he  is  courted  by  still  more — and 
avoided,  I  fancy,  rather  from  political 
than  social  causes.  The  Imperialist  set, 
of  course,  execrate  and  proscribe  him. 
You  know  he  is  the  writer  of  those  biting 
articles,  signed  *  Pierre  Firrain,'  in  the 
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*Sens  Commun;^  and  I  am  told  he  is 
the  proprietor  of  that  very  clever  journal, 
which  has  become  a  power." 

"  So,  so  —  that  is  the  journal  in  which 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna's  romaji  first  ap- 
peared. So,  so  —  Victor  de  Mauldon  one 
of  her  associates,  her  counsellor  and 
friend,  —  ah  !  " 

*'  No,  I  didn't  say  that ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  was  presented  to  her  for  the  first 
time  the  evening  I  was  at  the  house.  I 
saw  that  young  silk-haired  coxcomb, 
Gustave  Rameau,  introduce  him  to  her. 
You  don't  perhaps  know  Rameau,  editor 
of  the  '  Sens  Com?min  '  —  writes  poems 
and  criticisms.  They  say  he  is  a  Red 
Republican,  but  De  Mauldon  keeps  truc- 
ulent French  politics  subdued  if  not 
suppressed  in  his  cynical  journal.  Some- 
body told  me  that  the  Cicogna  is  very 
much  in  love  with  Rameau  ;  certainly  he 
has  a  handsome  face  of  his  own,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  she  was  so  rude  to  the 
Russian  Prince  X .  " 

*'  How  rude  !  Did  the  Prince  propose 
to  her  .? " 

*'  Propose  !  you  forget  —  he  is  married. 
Don't  you  know  the  Princess  .?  Still  there 
are  other  kinds  of  proposals  than  those  of 
marriage  which  a  rich  Russian  prince 
may  venture  to  make  to  a  pretty  novelist 
brought,  up  for  the  stage." 

"  Bevil !  "  cried  Graham,  grasping  the 
man's  arm  fiercely,  "  how  dare  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Bevil,  very  much 
astonished,  "  I  really  did  not  know  that 
your  interest  in  the  young  lady  was  so 
great.  If  I  have  wounded  you  in  relating 
a  mere  on  dit  picked  up  at  the  Jockey 
Club,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons.  I 
daresay  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  i*n 
it." 

"Not  a  word  of  truth,  you  may  be 
sure,  if  the  oti  dit  was  injurious  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Cicogna.  It  is  true,  I  have  a 
strong  interest  in  her  ;  any  man  —  any 
gentleman  —  would  have  such  interest  in 
a  girl  so  brilliant  and  seemingly  so  friend- 
less. It  shames  one  of  human  nature  to 
think  that  the  reward  which  the  world 
makes  to  those  who  elevate  its  platitudes, 
brighten  its  dulness,  delight  its  leisure, 
is  —  Slander  !  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  lady  before 
she  became  a  'celebrity,'  and  I  have 
never  met  in  my  paths  through  life  a 
purer  heart  or  a  nobler  nature.  What  is 
the  wretched  on  dit  you  condescend  to 
circulate  ?  Permit  me  to  add  — 
He  who  repeats  a  slander  shares  the  crime." 

"  Upon  my   honour,   my  dear    Vane," 


said  Bevil,  seriously  (he  did  not  want  for 
spirit),  "  I  hardly  know  you  this  evening. 
It  is  not  because  duelling  is  out  of  fashion 
that  a  man  should  allow  himself  to  speak 
in  a  tone  that  gives  offence  to  another 
who  intended  none  ;  and  if  duelling  is 
out  of  fashion  in  England,  it  is  till  pos- 
sible in  France.  Entre  nous^  I  would 
rather  cross  the  Channel  with  you  than 
submit  to  language  that  conveys  unmer- 
ited insult." 

Graham's  cheek,  before  ashen  pale, 
flushed  into  dark  red.  "  I  understand 
you,"  he  said  quickly,  "and  will  be  at 
Boulogne  to-morrow." 

"Graham  Vane,"  replied  Bevil,  with 
much  dignity,  "you  and  I  have  known 
each  other  a' great  many  years,  and  nei- 
ther of  us  has  cause  to  question  the  cour- 
age of  the  other  ;  but  I  am  much  older 
than  yourself  —  permit  me  to  take  the 
melancholy  advantage  of  seniority.  A 
duel  between  us  in  consequence  of  care- 
less words  said  about  a  lady  in  no  way 
connected  with  either,  would  be  a  cruel 
injury  to  h'er  ;  a  duel  on  grounds  so  slight 
would  little  injure  me  —  a  man  about 
town,  who  would  not  sit  an  hour  in  the 
House  of  Commons  if  you  paid  him  a 
thousand  pounds  a  minute.  But  you, 
Graham  Vane  —  you  whose  destiny  it  is 
to  .canvass  electors  and  make  laws  — 
would  it  not  be  an  injury  to  you  to  be 
questioned  at  the  hustings  why  you  broke 
the  law,  and  why  you  sought  another 
man's  life  .''  Come,  come  !  shake  hands 
and  consider  all  that  seconds,  if  we  chose 
them,  would  exact,  is  said,  every  affront 
on  either  side  retracted,  every  apology  on 
either  side  made." 

"  Bevil,  you  disarm  and  conquer  me.  I 
spoke  like  a  hot-headed  fool ;  forget  it  — 
forgive.  But  —  but  —  I  can  listen  calm- 
ly now  —  what  is  that  on  dit?  " 

"  One  that  thoroughly  bears  out  your 
own  very  manly  upholding  of  the  poor 
young  orphan,  whose  name  I  shall  never 
again  mention  without  such  respect  as 
would  satisfy  her  most  sensitive  cham- 
pion.    It  was  said  that  the  Prince  X 

boasted  that  before  a  week  was  out  Ma- 
demoiselle Cicogna  should  appear  in  his 
carriage  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
wear  at  the  opera  diamonds  he  had  sent 
to  her  ;  that  this  boast  was  enforced  by  a 
wager,  and  the  terms  of  the  wager  com- 
pelled the  Prince  to  confess  the  means 
he  had  taken  to  succeed,  and  produce  the 
evidence  that  he  had  lost  or  won.  Ac- 
cording to  this  on  dit,  the  Prince  had 
written  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and  the 
letter  had  been  accompanied  by  a  parure 
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that  cost  him  half  a  million  of  francs  ; 
that  the  diamonds  had  been  sent  back, 
with  a  few  words  of  such  scorn  as  a 
queen  might  address  to  an  upstart  lack- 
ey. But,  my  dear  Vane,  it  is  a  mournful 
position  for  a  girl  to  receive  such  offers  ; 
and  you  must  agree  with  me  in  wishing 
she  were  safely  married,  even  to  Mon- 
sieur Rameau,  coxcomb  though  he  be. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  an  excep- 
tion to  French  authors,  male  and  female, 
in  general,  and  live  like  turtle-doves." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  date  of  the  last 
chapter,  Colonel  Morley  returned  to  Paris. 
He  had  dined  with  Graham  at  Greenwich, 
had  met  him  afterwards  in  society,  and 
paid  him  a  farewell  visit  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  Colonel's  departure  ;  but  the 
name  of  Isaura  Cicogna  had  not  again 
been  uttered  by  either,  Morley  was  sur- 
prised that  his  wife  did  not  question  him 
minutely  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
executed  her  delicate  commission,  and 
the  manner  as  well  as  words  with  which 
Graham  had  replied  to  his  "  ventilations." 
But  his  Lizzy  cut  him  short  when  he  be- 
.gan  his  recital  — 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  more 
about  the  man.  He  has  thrown  away  a 
prize  richer  than  his  ambition  will  ever 
gain,  even  if  it  gained  him  a  throne." 

"  That  it  can't  gain  him  in  the  old 
country.  The  people  are  loyal  to  the 
present  dynasty,  whatever  you  may  be 
told  to  the  contrary." 

"  Don't  be  so  horribly  literal,  Frank  ; 
that  subject  is  done  with.  How  was  the 
Duchess  of  M dressed  ?  " 

But  when  the  Colonel  had  retired  to 
what  the  French, call  the  cabinet  de  tra- 
vail—  and  which  he  more  accurately 
termed  his  "  smoke  den  "  —  and  there  in- 
dulged in  the  cigar,  which,  despite  his 
American  citizenship,  was  forbidden  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  tyrant  who  ruled 
his  life,  Mrs,  Morley  took  from  her  desk 
a  letter  received  three  days  before,  and 
brooded  over  it  intently,  studying  every 
word.  When  she  had  thus  reperused  it, 
her  tears  fell  upon  the  page.  "  Poor 
Isaura  !  "  she  muttered  —  "  poor  Isau- 
ra !  I  know  she  loves  him  —  and  how 
deeply  a  nature  like  hers  can  love  !  But 
I  must  break  it  to  her.  If  I  did  not,  she 
would  remain  nursing  a  vain  dream,  and 
refuse  every  chance  of  real  happiness  for 
the  sake  of  nursing  it."  Then  she  me- 
chanically folded  up  the  letter — I  need 
not  say  it  was  from  Graham  Vane  —  re- 
stored it  to  the  desk  and  remained  mus- 


ing till  the  Colonel  looked  in  at  the  door 
and  said  peremptorily,  "  Very  late  — 
come  to  bed." 

The  next  day  Madame  Savarin  called 
on  Isaura. 

"  Chere  enfant^^''  said  she,  "  I  have  bad 
news  for  you.  Poor  Gustave  is  very  ill 
—  an  attack  of  the  lungs  and  fever;  you 
know  how  delicate  he  is." 

"  I  am  sincerely  grieved,"  said  Isaura, 
in  earnest  tender  tones  ;  "  it  must  be  a 
very  sudden  attack :  he  was  here  last 
Thursday." 

"  The  malady  only  declared  itself  yes- 
terday morning,  but  surely  you  must 
have  observed  how  ill  he  has  been  look- 
ing for  several  days  past.  It  pained  me 
to  see  him." 

"  I  did  not  notice  any  change  in  him," 
said  Isaura,  somewhat  conscience-strick- 
en. Wrapt  in  her  own  happy  thoughts, 
she  would  not  have  noticed  change  in 
faces  yet  more  familiar  to  her  than  that 
of  her  young  admirer. 

"  Isaura,"  said  Madame  Savarin,  "  I 
suspect  there  are  moral  causes  for  our 
friend's  failing  health.  Why  should  I 
disguise  my  meaning  ?  You  know  well 
how  madly  he  is  in  love  with  you,  and 
have  you  denied  him  hope  ? " 

"  I  like  M.  Rameau  as  a  friend  ;  I  ad- 
mire him  —  at  times  I  pity  him." 

"  Pity  is  akin  to  love." 

"  I  doubt  the  truth  of  that  saying,  at 
all  events  as  you  apply  it  now.  I  could 
not  love  M,  Rameau  ;  I  never  gave  him 
cause  to  think  I  could." 

"  I  wish  for  both  your  sakes  that  you 
could  make  me  a  different  answer  ;  for 
his  sake,  because,  knowing  his  faults  and 
failings,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  would 
j  vanish  in  a  companionship  so  pure,  so 
j  elevating  as  yours  :  you  could  make  him 
I  not  only  so  much  happier  but  so  much 
better  a  man.  Hush  !  let  me  go  on,  let 
I  me  come  to  yourself  —  I  say  for  your 
sake  I  wish  it.  Your  pursuits,  your  am- 
bition, are  akin  to  his  ;  you  should  not 
marry  one  who  could  not  sympathize 
with  you  in  these.  If  you  did,  he  might 
either  restrict  the  exercise  of  your  genius 
or  be  chafed  at  its  display.  The  only 
authoress  I  ever  knew  whose  married  lot 
was  serenely  happy  to  the  last,  was  the 
greatest  of  English  poetesses  married  to 
a  great  English  poet.  You  cannot,  you 
ought  not,  to  devote  yourself  to  the 
splendid  career  to  which  your  genius 
irresistibly  impels  you,  without  that  coun- 
sel, that  support,  that  protection,  which 
a  husband  alone  can  give.  My  dear 
child,  as  the  wife  myself  of  a  man  of  let- 
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ters,  and  familiarized  to  all  the  gossip, 
all  the  scandal,  to  which  they  who  give 
their  names  to  the  public  are  exposed,  I 
declare  that  if  I  had  a  daughter  who  in- 
herited Savarin's  talents,  and  was  ambi- 
tious of  attaining  to  his  renown,  I  would 
rather  shut  her  up  in  a  convent  than  let 
her  publish  a  book  that  was  in  every 
one's  hands  until  she  had  sheltered  her 
name  under  that  of  a  husband ;  and  if  I 
say  this  of  my  child  with  a  father  so 
wise  in  the  world's  ways,  and  so  popu- 
larly respected  as  my  bon  homme,  what 
must  I  feel  to  be  essential  to  your  safety, 
poor  stranger  in  our  land  !  poor  solitary 
orphan  !  with  no  other  advice  or  guar- 
dian than  the  singing  mistress  whom  you 
touchingly  call  '■^Madre!''  I  see  how  I 
distress  and  pain  you  —  I  cannot  help  it. 
Listen  :  The  other  eventng  Savarin  came 
back  from  his  favourite  cafe  in  a  state  of 
excitement  that  made  me  think  he  came 
to  announce  a  revolution.  It  was  about 
you ;  he  stormed,  he  wept  —  actually 
wept  —  my  philosophical  laughing  Sa- 
varin. He  had  just  heard  of  that  atro- 
cious wager  made  by  a  Russian  bar- 
barian. Every  one  praised  you  for  the 
contempt  with  which  you  had  treated  the 
savage's  insolence.  But  that  you  should 
have  been  submitted  to  such  an  insult 
without  one  male  friend  who  had  the 
right  to  resent  and  chastise  it,  —  you 
cannot  think  how  Savarin  was  chafed 
and  galled.  .  You  know  how  he  admires, 
but  you  cannot  guess  how  he  reveres 
you  ;  and  since  then  he  says  to  me  every 
day  :  *  That  girl  must  not  remain  single. 
Better  marry  any  man  who  has  a  heart 
to  defend  a  wife's  honour  and  the  nerve 
to  fire  a  pistol :  every  Frenchman  has 
those  qualifications  ! '  " 

Here  Isaura  could  no  longer  restrain 
her  emotions,  she  burst  into  sobs  so 
vehement,  so  convulsive,  that  Madame 
Savarin  became  alarmed  ;  but  when  she 
attempted  to  embrace  and  soothe  her, 
Isaura  recoiled  with  a  visible  shudder, 
and  gasping  out,  "  Cruel,  cruel  !  "  turned 
to  the  door  and  rushed  to  her  own  room. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  maid 
entered  the  salon  with  a  message  to 
Madame  Savarin  that  Mademoiselle  was 
so  unwell  that  she  must  beg  Madame  to 
excuse  her  return  to  the  salon. 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Morley  called, 
but  Isaura  would  not  see  her. 

Meanwhile  poor  Rameau  was  stretched 
on  his  sick-bed,  and  in  sharp  struggle 
between  life  and  death.  It  is  difficult  to 
disentangle,  one  by  one,  all  the  threads 
in  a  nature  so  complex  as  Rameau's  ;  but 
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if  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  grief 
of  disappointed  love  was  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  illness,  and  yet  it  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  The  goad  of  Isaura's 
refusal  had  driven  him  into  seeking  dis- 
traction in  excesses  which  a  stronger 
frame  could  not  have  courted  with  im- 
punity. The  man  was  thoroughly  Paris- 
ian in  many  things,  but  especially  in 
impatience  of  any  trouble.  Did  love 
trouble  him  —  love  could  be  drowned  in 
absinthe  ;  and  too  much  absinthe  may  be 
a  more  immediate  cause  of  congested 
lungs  than  the  love  which  the  absinthe 
had  lulled  to  sleep. 

His  bedside  was  not  watched  by  hire- 
lings. When  first  taken  thus  ill  —  too  ill 
to  attend  to  his  editorial  duties  —  infor- 
mation was  conveyed  to  the  publisher  of 
the  "  Sens  Commim,^''  and  in  consequence 
of  that  information,  Victor  de  Mauldon 
came  to  see  the  sick  man.  By  his  bed 
he  found  Savarin,  who  had  called,  as  it 
were  by  chance,  and  seen  the  doctor, 
who  had  said,  "  It  is  grave.  He  must  be 
well  nursed." 

Savarin  whispered  to  De  Mauldon, 
"  Shall  we  call  in  a  professional  nurse,  or 
a  sceur  de  chariU  f  " 

De  Mauldon  replied  also  in  whisper, 
"  Somebody  told  me  that  the  man  had  a 
mother," 

It  was  true  —  Savarin  had  forgotten  it. 
Rameau  never  mentioned  his  parents  — 
he  was  not  proud  of  them. 

They  belonged  to  a  lower  class  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  retired  shopkeepers,  and  a 
Red  Republican  is  sworn  to  hate  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  high  or  low  ;  while  a  beautiful 
young  author  pushing  his  way  into  the 
Chaussde  d'Antin  does  not  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  his  parents  had  sold 
hosiery  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 

Nevertheless  Savarin  knew  that  Ra- 
meau had  such  parents  still  living,  and 
took  the  hint.  Two  hours  afterwards 
Rameau  was  leaning  his  burning  forehead 
on  his  mother's  breast. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  said  to 
the  mother,  "  You  are  worth  ten  of  me. 
If  you  can  stay  here  we  shall  pull  him 
through." 

"  Stay  here  !  —  my  own  boy  !  "  cried 
indignantly  the  poor  mother. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  day  which  had  inflicted  on  Isaura 
so  keen  an  anguish,  was  marked  by  a 
great  trial  in  the  life  of  Alain  de  Roche- 
briant. 

In  the  morning  he  received  the  notice 
"of  un  commandement  tendattt  a  saisie 
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iminobili^re^''  on  the  part  of  his  creditor, 
M.  Louvier ;  in  plain  English,  an  an- 
nouncement that  his  property  at  Roche- 
briant  would  be  put  up  to  public  sale  on 
a  certain  day,  in  case  all  debts  due  to  the 
mortgagee  were  not  paid  before.  An 
hour  afterwards  came  a  note  from  Du- 
plessis  stating  that  "he  had  returned 
from  Bretagne  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  would  be  very  happy  to  see  the  Mar- 
quis de  Rochebriant  before  two  o'clock, 
if  not  inconvenient  to  call." 

Alain  put  the  ^^  co?nmattdement"  into 
his  pocket,  and  repaired  to  the  Hotel 
Duplessis. 

The  financier  received  him  with  very 
cordial  civility.  Then  he  began,  "  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  left  your  excellent  aunt  in 
very  good  health.  She  honoured  the 
letter  of  introduction  to  her  which  I  owe 
to  your  politeness  with  the  most  amiable 
hospitalities  ;  she  insisted  on  my  remov- 
ing from  the  auberge  at  which  I  first  put 
up  and  becoming  a  guest  under  your 
venerable  roof-tree  —  a  most  agreeable 
lady,  and  a  most  interesting  chateau^ 

"  I  fear  your  accommodation  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  your  comforts  at 
Paris  ;  my  chateau  is  only  interesting  to 
an  antiquarian  enamoured  of  ruins." 

"  Pardon  me,  '  ruins  '  is  an  exagger- 
ated expression.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
chateau  does  not  want  some  repairs,  but 
they  would  not  be  costly  ;  the  outer  walls 
are  strong  enough  to  defy  time  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  and  a  few  internal  deco- 
rations and  some  modern  additions  of 
furniture  would  make  the  old  manoir  a 
home  fit  for  a  prince.  I  have  been  over 
the  whole  estate,  too,  with  the  worthy  M. 
Hebert,  —  a  superb  property  !  " 
_  "  Which  M.  Louvier  appears  to  appre- 
ciate," said  Alain,  with  a  somewhat  mel- 
ancholy smile,  extending  to  Duplessis 
the  menacing  notice. 

Duplessis  glanced  at  it,  and  said  drily, 
"  M.  Louvier  knows  what  he  is  about. 
But  I  think  we  had  better  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  formalities  which  must  be 
painful  to  a  creditor  so  benevolent.  I  do 
not  presume  to  offer  to  pay  the  interest 
due  on  the  security  you  can  give  for  the 
repayment.  If  you  refused  that  offer 
from  so  old  a  friend  as  Lemercier,  of 
course  you  could  not  accept  it  from  me. 
I  make  another  proposal,  to  which  you 
can  scarcely  object.  I  do  not  like  to  give 
my  scheming  rival  on  the  Bourse  the 
triumph  of  so  profoundly  planned  a 
speculation.  Aid  me  to  defeat  him.  Let 
me  take  the  mortgage  on  myself,  and 
become  sole  mortgagee  —  hush  !  — on  this 
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'  condition,  that  there  should  be  an  entire 
I  union  of  interests  between  us  two;  that 
I  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  the  im- 
'provements  I  desire,  and  when  the  im- 
provements be  made,  there  should  be  a 
fair  arrangement  as  to  the  proportion  of 
profits  due  to  me  as  mortgagee  and  im- 
prover, to  you  as  original  owner.  Attend, 
my  dear  Marquis,  —  I  am  speaking  as  a 
mere  man  of  business,  I  see  my  way  to 
adding  more  than  a  third  —  I  might  even 
say  a  half  —  to  the  present  revenues  of 
Rochebriant.  The  woods  have  been 
sadly  neglected,  drainage  alone  would 
add  greatly  to  their  produce.  Your 
orchards  might  be  rendered  magnificent 
supplies  to  Paris  with  better  cultivation. 
Lastly,  I  would  devote  to  building  pur- 
poses or  to  market  gardens  all  the  lands 

round  the  two  towns  of and . 

I  think  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  suitable 
speculators  for  these  last  experiments. 
In  a  word,  though  the  market  value  of 
Rochebriant,  as  it  now  stands,  would  not 
be  equivalent  to  the  debt  on  it,  in  five  or 
six  years  it  could  be  made  worth  —  well, 
I  will  not  say  how  much  —  but  we  shall 
be  both  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  allow  me  to  find  pur- 
chasers for  your  timber,  and  if  you  will 
not  suffer  the  Chevalier  de  Finisterre  to 
regulate  your  expenses,  you  need  have 
no  fear  that  the  interest  due  to  me  will 
not  be  regularly  paid,  even  though  I  shall 
be  compelled,  for  the  first  year  or  two  at 
least,  to  ask  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
Louvier  exacted  —  say  a  quarter  per  cent 
more;  and  m  suggesting  that,  you  will 
comprehend  that  this  is  now  a  matter  of 
business  between  us,  and  not  of  friend- 
ship." 

Alain  turned  his  head  aside  to  conceal 
his  emotion,  and  then  with  the  quick  af- 
fectionate impulse  of  the  genuine  French 
nature,  threw  himself  on  the  financier's 
breast  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 

"  You  save  me  !  you  save  the  home  and 
tombs  of  my  ancestors  !  Thank  you  I 
cannot ;  but  I  believe  in  God  — •  I  pray  — 
I  will  pray  for  you  as  for  a  father  ;  and  if 
ever,"  he  hurried  on  in  broken  words,  "  I 
am  mean  enough  to  squander  on  idle 
luxuries  one  franc  that  I  should  save  for 
the  debt  to  you,  chide  me  as  a  father 
would  chide  a  graceless  son." 

Moved  as  Alain  was,  Duplessis  was 
moved  yet  more  deeply.  "  What  father 
would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  son  ?  Ah, 
if  I  had  such  a  one  !  "  he  said  softly. 
Then,  quickly  recovering  his  wonted 
composure,  he  added,  with  a  sardonic 
smile  which  often  chilled  his  friends  and 
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alarmed  his  foes,  "  Monsieur  Louvier  is 
about  to  pass  that  which  I  promised  him, 
a  '  jnauvais  quart  d'heure.^  Lend  me 
that  commaiidement  tendant  a  saisie.  I 
must  be  off  to  my  avoiU  with  instruc- 
tions. If  you  have  no  better  engagement, 
pray  dine  with  me  to-day  and  accompany 
Valdrie  and  myself  to  the  opera." 

I  need  not  say  that  Alain  accepted  the 
invitation.     How  happy  Valerie  was  that 


CHAPTER   IX. 

The  next  day  Duplessis  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  M.  Louvier  —  that  mag- 
nate of  inilliofiiiaires  had  never  before 
set  foot  in  the  house  of  his  younger  and 
less  famous  rival. 

The  burly  man  entered  the  room  with 
a  face  much  flushed,  and.  with  more  than 
his  usual  mixture  of  jovial  brusquerie  and 
opulent  swagger. 

"  Startled  to  see  me,  I  daresay,"  began 
Louvier,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 
"  I  have  this  morning  received  a  com- 
munication from  your  agent  containing  a 
cheque  for  the  interest  due  to  me  from 
M.  Rochebriant,  and  a  formal  notice  of 
your  intention  to  pay  off  the  principal  on 
behalf  of  that  popinjay  prodigal.  Though 
we  two  have  not  hitherto  been  the  best 
friends  in  the  world,  I  thought  it  fair  to  a 
man  in  your  station  to  come  to  you  direct 
and  say,  '■  Cher  confrere,  what  swindler 
has  bubbled  you .?  you  don't  know  the 
real  condition  of  this  Breton  property,  or 
you  would  never  so  throw  away  your  mil- 
lions. The  property  is  not  worth  the 
mortgage  I  have  on  it  by  30,000  louis.'  " 

"  Then,  M.  Louvier,  you  will  be  30,000 
louis  the  richer  if  I  take  the  mortgage  off 
your  hands." 

"  I  can  afford  the  loss  —  no  offence  — 
better  than  you  can ;  and  I  may  have 
fancies  which  I  don't  mind  paying  for, 
but  which  cannot  influence  another.  See, 
I  have  brought  with  me  the  exact  sched- 
ule of  all  details  respecting  this  property. 
You  need  not  question  their  accuracy ; 
they  have  been  arranged  by  the  Marquis's 
own  agents,  M.  Gandrin  and  M.  Hubert. 
They  contain,  you  will  perceive,  every 
possible  item  of  revenue,  down  to  an 
apple-tree.  Now,  look  at  that,  and  tell 
me  if  you  are  justified  in  lending  such  a 
sum  on  such  a  property." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  interest 
in  my  affairs  that  I  scarcely  ventured  to 
expect  M.  Louvier  to  entertain  ;  but  I  see 
that  I  have  a  duplicate  of  this  paper,  fur- 
nished to  me  very  honestly  by  M.  Hebert 
himself.     Besides,   I,   too,  have   fancies 
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which  I  don't  mind  paying  for,  and  among 
them  may  be  a  fancy  for  the  lands  of 
Rochebriant." 

"  Look  you,  Duplessis,  when  a  man 
like  me  asks  a  favour,  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  has  the  power  to  repay  it.  Let 
me  have  my  whim  here,  and  ask  anything 
you  like  from  me' in  return  !  " 

'•''DesoU  not  to  oblige  you,  but  this  has 
become  not  only  a  whim  of  mine,  but  i 
matter  of  honour  ;  and  honour,  you  know, 
my  dear  M.  Louvier,  is  the  first  principle 
of  sound  finance.  I  have  myself,  after 
careful  inspection  of  the  Rochebriant 
property,  volunteered  to  its  owner  to  ad- 
vance the  money  to  pay  off  your  hy- 
potheque ;  and  what  would  be  said  on  the 
Bourse  if  Lucien  Duplessis  failed  in  an 
obligation  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  what  will  one 
day  be  said  of  Lucien  Duplessis  if  he 
make  an  irrevocable  enemy  of  Paul  Lou- 
vier. Corbleu  !  mon  cher,  a  man  of  thrice 
your  capital,  who  watched  every  specula- 
tion of  yours  with  a  hostile  eye,  might 
some  beau  jour  make  even  you  a  bank- 
rupt ! " 

"  Forewarned,  forearmed  !  "  replied  Du- 
plessis, imperturbably,  "  '  Fas  est  ab  hoste 
doceri^ —  I  mean,  '  It  is  right  to  be  taught 
by  an  enemy  ; '  and  I  never  remember 
the  day  when  you  were  otherwise,  and 
yet  I  am  not  a  bankrupt,  though  I  receive 
you  in  a  house  which,  thanks  to  you,  is  so 
modest  in  point  of  size  !  " 

"  Bah  !  that  was  a  mistake  of  mine,  — 
and,  ha  !  ha  !  you  had  your  revenge  there 
—  that  forest !  " 

"  Well,  as  a  peace-offering,  I  will  give 
you  up  the  forest,  and  content  my  ambi- 
tion as  a  landed  proprietor  with  this  bad 
speculation  of  Rochebriant !  " 

"  Confound  the  forest,  I  don't  care  for 
it  now  !  I  can  sell  my  place  for  more  than 
it  has  cost  me  to  one  of  your  imperial  fa- 
vourites. Build  a  palace  in  your  forest. 
Let  me  have  Rochebriant,  and  name  your 
terms." 

"  A  thousand  pardons  !  but  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
I  have  contracted  an  obligation  which 
does  not  allow  me  to  listen  to  terms." 

As  a  serpent,  that,  after  all  crawlings 
and  windings,  rears  itself  on  end,  Louvier 
rose,  crest  erect  — 

"  So  then  it  is  finished.  I  came  here 
disposed  to  offer  peace  —  you  refuse,  and 
declare  war." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  do  not  declare  war ;  I 
accept  it  if  forced  on  me." 

"  Is  that  your  last  word,  M.  Duplessis  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Louvier,  it  is." 
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''  Bon  jour  r' 

And  Louvier  strode  to  the  door  ;  here 
he  paused  —  "  Take  a  day  to  consider." 

"  Not  a  moment." 

"Your  servant,  Monsieur,  —  your  very 
humble  servant."     Louvier  vanished. 

Duplessis  leaned  his  large  thoughtful 
forehead  on  his  thin  nervous  hand.  "  This 
loan  will  pinch  me,"  he  muttered.  "  I  must 
be  very  wary  now  with  such  a  foe.  Well, 
why  should  I  care  to  be  rich  ?  Valerie's 
dot^  Valerie's  happiness,  are  secured." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Madame  Savarin  wrote  a  very  kind 
and  very  apologetic  letter  to  Isaura,  but 
no  answer  was  returned  to  it.  Madame 
Savarin  did  not  venture  to  communicate 
to  her  husband  the  substance  of  a  conver- 
sation which  had  ended  so  painfully.  He 
had,  in  theory,  a  deHcacy  of  tact,  which, 
if  he  did  not  always  exhibit  it  in  practice, 
made  him  a  very  severe  critic  of  its  defi- 
ciency in  others.  Therefore,  unconscious 
of  the  offence  given,  he  made  a  point  of 
calHng  at  Isaura's  apartments,  and  leaving 
word  with  her  servant  that  "  he  was  sure 
she  would  be  pleased  to  hear  M.  Rameau 
was  somewhat  better,  though  still  in 
danger." 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  her 
interview  with  Madame  Savarin  that 
Isaura  left  her  own  room, — she  did  so 
to  receive  Mrs.  Morley. 

The  fair  American  was  shocked  to  see 
the  change  in  Isaura's  countenance.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  with  that  indescriba- 
ble appearance  of  exhaustion  which  be- 
trays continued  want  of  sleep  ;  her  soft 
eyes  were  dim,  the  play  of  her  lips  was 
gone,  her  light  step  weary  and  languid. 

"  My  poor  darling  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley, embracing  her,  "you  have  indeed 
been  ill!  What  is  the  matter  ?  —  who 
attends  you  ? " 

"  I  need  no  physician,  it  was  but  a 
passing  cold  —  the  air  of  Paris    is    very 
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Never  mind  me,  dear  —  what  is 


the  last  news  ?  " 

Therewith  Mrs.  Morley  ran  glibly 
through  the  principal  topics  of  the 
hour  —  the  breach  threatened  between 
M.  Ollivier  and  his  former  Hberal  parti- 
sans ;  the  tone  unexpectedly  taken  by 
M.  de  Girardin  ;  the  speculations  as  to 
the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  alleged  con- 
spirators against  the  Emperor's  life, 
which  was  fixed  to  take  place  towards 
the  end  of  that  month  of  June,  —  all 
matters  of  no  slight  importance  to  the 
interests  of  an  empire.  Sunk  deep  into 
the    recesses    of    her  fauteuil^    Isaura 


seemed  to  listen  quietly,  till,  when  a 
pause  came,  she  said  in  cold  clear 
tones  — 

"  And  Mr.  Graham  Vane  —  he  has  re- 
fused your  invitation  .? " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has — he  is  so 
engaged  in  London." 

"  I  knew  he  had  refused,"  said  Isaura, 
with  a  low  bitter  laugh. 

"  How  .?  who  told  you  .?  " 

"  My  own  good  sense  told  me.  One 
may  have  good  sense,  though  one  is  a 
poor  scribbler." 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way  ;  it  is  beneath 
you  to  angle  for  comphments." 

"  Compliments  !  ah  !  And  so  Mr. 
Vane  has  refused  to  come  to  Paris  ;  nev- 
er mind,  he  will  come  next  year.  I  shall 
not  be  in  Paris  then.  Did  Colonel  Mor- 
ley see  Mr.  Vane  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  two  or  three  times." 

"  He  is  well  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  I  believe  —  at  least  Frank 
did  not  say  to  the  contrary ;  but,  from 
what  I  hear,  he  is  npt  the  person  I  took 
him  for.  Many  people  told  Frank  that 
he  is  much  changed  since  he  came  into 
his  fortune  —  is  grown  very  stingy,  quite 
miserly  indeed  ;  declines  even  a  seat  in 
Parliament  because  of  the  expense.  It 
is  astonishing  how  money  does  spoil  a 
man." 

"  He  had  come  into  his  fortune  when 
he  was  here.  Money  had  not  spoiled 
him  then." 

Isaura  paused,  pressing  her  hands 
tightly  together  ;  then  she  suddenly  rose 
to  her  feet,  the  colour  on  her  cheek  man- 
tling and  receding  rapidly,  and  fixing  on 
her  startled  visitor  eyes  no  longer  dim, 
but  with  something  half  fierce,  half  im- 
ploring in  the  passion  of  their  gaze,  said 

—  "Your  husband  spoke  of  me  to  Mr. 
Vane :  I  know  he  did.  What  did  Mr. 
Vane  answer  .?  Do  not  evade  my  ques- 
tion. The  truth  !  the  truth  !  I  only  ask 
the  truth  !  " 

"  Give  me  your  hand  ;  sit  here  beside 
me,  dearest  child." 

"  Child  !  —  no,  I  am  a  woman  !  —  weak 
as  a  woman,  but  strong  as  a  woman  too  ! 

—  The  truth!" 

Mrs.  Morley  had  come  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  resolution  she  had  formed 
and  "break"  to  Isaura  "the  truth,"  that 
which  the  girl  now  demanded.  But  then 
she  had  meant  to  break  the  truth  in  her 
own  gentle  gradual  way.  Thus  suddenly 
called  upon,  her  courage  failed  her.     She 
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"  Your  tears   answer   me. 
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has  heard  that  I  have  been  insulted.  A 
man  like  him  does  not  stoop  to  love  for 
a  woman  who  has  known  an  insult.  I  do 
not  blame  him ;  I  honour  him  the  more 
—  he  is  right." 

"  No  —  no  —  no  !  —  you  insulted  ! 
Who  dared  to  insult  you  ?  (Mrs.  Morley 
had  never  heard  the  story  about  the  Rus- 
sian Prince.)  Mr.  Vane  spoke  to  Frank, 
and  writes  of  you  to  me  as  of  one  whom 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  to  respect : 
but —  I  cannot  say  it  —  you  will  have  the 
truth,  —  there,  read  and  judge  for  your- 
self." And  Mrs.  Morley  drew  forth  and 
thrust  into  Isaura's  hands  the  letter  she 
had  concealed  from  her  husband.  The 
letter  was  not  very  long  ;  it  began  with 
expressions  of  warm  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Morley,  not  for  her  invitation  only,  but 
for  the  interest  she  had  conceived  in  his 
happiness.     It  then  went  on  thus  :  — 

"  I  join  with  my  whole  heart  in  all 
that  you  say,  with  such  eloquent  justice, 
of  the  mental  and  personal  gifts  so  boun- 
teously lavished  by  nature  on  the  young 
lady  whom  you  name. 

"  No  one  can  feel  more  sensible  than  I 
of  the  charm  of  so  exquisite  a  loveliness  ; 
no  one  can  more  sincerely  join  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  praise  which  greets  the  cofn- 
mencement  of  her  career  is  but  the  whis- 
per of  the  praise  that  will  cheer  its  prog- 
ress with  louder  and  louder  plaudits. 

"  He  only  would  be  worthy  of  her  hand, 
who,  if  not  equal  to  herself  in  genius, 
would  feel  raised  into  partnership  with  it 
by  sympathy  with  its  objects  and  joy  in 
its  triumphs.  For  myself,  the  same  pain 
with  which  I  should  have  learned  she 
had  adopted  the  profession  which  she 
originally  contemplated,  saddened  and 
stung  me  when,  choosing  a  career  that 
confers  a  renown  yet  more  lasting  than 
the  stage,  she  no  less  left  behind  her 
the  peaceful  immunities  of  private  life. 
Were  I  even  free  to  consult  only  my  own 
heart  in  the  choice  of  the  one  sole  part- 
ner of  my  destinies  (which  I  cannot  at 
present  honestly  say  that  I  am,  though  I 
expected  to  be  so  ere  this,  when  I  last 
saw  you  at  Paris) ;  could  T  even  hope  — 
which  I  have  no  right  to  do  —  that  I 
could  chain  to  myself  any  private  portion 
of  thoughts  which  now  flow  into  the  large 
channels  by  which  poets  enrich  the 
blood  of  the  world,  —  still  (I  say  it  in 
self-reproach,  it  may  be  the  fault  of  my 
English  rearing,  it  may  rather  be  the 
fault  of  an  egotism  peculiar  to  myself)  — 
still  I  doubt  if  I  could  render  happy  any 
woman  whose  world  could  not  be    nar- 
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rowed  to  the  Home  that  she  adorned  and 
blessed. 

"  And  yet  not  even  the  jealous  tyranny 
of  man's  love  could  dare  to  say  to  na- 
tures like  hers  of  whom  we  speak,  '  Lim- 
it to  the  household  glory  of  one  the 
light  which  genius  has  placed  in  its  firma- 
ment for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all.'  " 

"  I  thank  you  so  much,"  said  Isaura, 
calmly ;  "  suspense  makes  a  woman  so 
weak  —  certainty  so  strong."  Mechani- 
cally she  smoothed  and  refolded  the  let- 
ter—  mechanically,  but  with  slow,  linger- 
ing hands  —  then  she  extended  it  to  her 
friend,  smiling. 

"  Nay,  will  you  not  keep  it  yourself  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Morley.  "  The  more  you  ex- 
amine the  narrow-minded  prejudices,  the 
EngHsh  arrogant  7naii's  jealous  dread 
of  superiority  —  nay,  of  equality  —  in  the 
woman  he  can  only  value  as  he  does  his 
house  or  his  horse,  because  she  is  his 
exclusive  property,  the  more  you  will  be 
rejoiced  to  find  yourself  free  for  a  more 
worthy  choice.  Keep  the  letter  ;  read  it 
till  you  feel  for  the  writer  forgiveness 
and  disdain." 

Isaura  took  back  the  letter,  and  leaned 
her  cheek  on  her  hand,  looking  dreamily 
into  space.  It  was  some  moments  be- 
fore she  replied,  and  her  words  then  had 
no  reference  to  Mrs.  Morley's  consola- 
tory exhortation. 

"  He  was  so  pleased  when  he  heard 
that  I  renounced  the  career  on  which  I 
had  set  my  ambition.  I  thought  he 
would  have  been  so  pleased  when  I 
sought  in  another  career  to  raise  myself 
nearer  to  his  level — I  see  now  how 
sadly  I  was  mistaken.  All  that  per- 
plexed me  before  in  him  is  explained.  I 
did  not  guess  how  foolishly  I  had  de- 
ceived myself  till  three  days  ago,  — 
then  I  did  guess  it ;  and  it  was  that 
guess  which  tortured  me  so  terribly  that 
I  could  not  keep  my  heart  to  myself 
when  I  saw  you  to-day  ;  in  spite  of  all 
womanly  pride  it  would  force  its  way  — 
to  the  truth.  Hush  !  I  must  tell  you 
what  was  said  to  me  by  another  friend  of 
mine  —  a  good  friend,  a  wise  and  kind 
one.  Yet  I  was  so  angry  when  she  said 
it  that  I  thought  I  could  never  see  her 
more." 

"  My  sweet  darling  !  who  was  this 
friend,  and  what  did  she  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  The  friend  was  Madame  Savarin." 

"  No  woman  loves  you  more  except 
myself  —  and  she  saifl  ?  " 

"  That  she  would  have  suffered  no 
daughter  of  hers  to  commit  her  name  to 
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the  talk  of  the  world  as  I  have  done  — 
be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  insult  as  I 
have  been  —  until  she  had  'the  shelter 
and  protection  denied  to  me.  And  I 
having  thus  overleaped  the  bound  that  a 
prudent  mother  would  prescribe  to  her 
child,  have  become  one  whose  hand  men 
do  not  seek,  unless  they  themselves  take 
the  same  roads  to  notoriety.  Do  you 
not  think  she  was  right  ?  " 

"  Not  as  you  so  morbidly  put  it,  silly 
girl, — certainly  not  right.  But  I  do 
wisii  that  jou  had  the  shelter  and  protec- 
tion which  Madame  Savarin  meant  to 
express  ;  I  do  wish  that  you  were  hap- 
pily married  to  one  very  different  frolii 
Mr.  Vane  —  one  who  would  be  more 
proud  of  your  genius  than  of  your 
beauty — one  who  would  say,  '  My  name, 
safer  far  in  its  enduring  nobility  than 
those  that  depend  on  titles  and  lands  — 
which  are  held  on  the  tenure  of  the  pop- 
ular breath — must  be  honoured  by  pos- 
terity, for  She  has  deigned  to  make  it 
hers.  No  democratic  revolution  can  dis- 
ennoble  ine.^  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  you  believe  that  men  will  be 
found  to  think  with  complacency  that 
they  owe  to  a  wife  a  name  that  they 
could  not  achieve  for  themselves.  Pos- 
sibly there  are  such  men.  Where  1 
among  those  that  are  already  united  by 
sympathies  in  the  same  callings,  the 
same  labours,  the  same  hopes  and  fears, 
with  the  women  who  have  left  behind 
them  the  privacies  of  home.  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil  was  wrong.  Artists 
should  wed  with  artists.     True  —  true  !  " 

Here  she  passed  her  hand  over  her 
forehead  —  it  was  a  pretty  way  of  hers 
when  seeking  to  concentrate  thought  — 
and  was  silent  a  moment  or  so. 

"  Did  you  ever  feel,"  she  then  asked 
dreamily,  "  that  there  are  moments  in  life 
when  a  dark  curtain  seems  to  fall  over 
one's  past  that  a  day  before  was  so  clear, 
so  blended  with  the  present  1  One  can- 
not any  longer  look  behind  ;  the  gaze  is 
attracted  onward,  and  a  track  of  fire 
flashes  upon  the  future,  —  the  future 
which  yesterday  was  invisible.  There  is 
a  line  by  some  English  poet  —  Mr.  Vane 
once  quoted  it,  not  to  me,  but  to  M. 
Savarin,  and  in  illustration  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  the  most  complicated  recesses 
of  thought  are  best  reached  by  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  expression.  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  I  will  study  that  truth  if  ever  I 
take  to  literature 'as  I  have  taken  to 
song;'  and — yes  —  it  was  that  evening 
that  the  ambition  fatal  to  woman  fixed 
on  me  its  relentless  fangs  —  at  Enghien 


—  we  were  on  the  lake  —  the  sun  was 
setting." 

"  But  you  do  not  tell  me  the  line  that 
so  impressed  you,"  said  Mrs.  Morley, 
with  the  woman's  kindly  tact. 

"  The  line  —  which  line  t  Oh,  I  re- 
member ;  the  line  was  this  — 

I  see  as  from  a  tower  the  end  of  all. 

And  now  —  kiss  me,  dearest  —  never  a 
word  again  to  me  about  this  conversa- 
tion :  never  a  word  about  Mr.  Vane  — 
the  dark  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  past." 

I  CHAPTER   XI. 

Men  and  women  are  much  more  like 
each  other  in  certain  large  elements  of 
character  than  is  generally  supposed, 
but  it  is  that  very  resemblance  which 
makes  their  differences  the  more  incom- 
prehensible to  each  other ;  just  as  in 
politics,  theology,  or  that  most  disputa- 
tious of  all  things  disputable,  me'taphys- 
ics,  the  nearer  the  reasoners  approach 
each  other  in  points  that  to  an  uncritical 
bystander  seem  the  most  important,  the 
more  sure  they  are  to  start  off  in  oppo- 
site directions  upon  reaching  the  speck 
of  a  pinprick. 

•  Now  there  are  certain  grand  meeting- 
places  between  man  and  woman  —  the 
grandest  of  all  is  on  the  ground  of  love, 
and  yet  here  also  is  the  great  field  of 
quarrel.  And  here  the  teller  of  a  tale 
such  as  mine  ought,  if  he  is  sufficiently 
wise  to  be  humble,  to  know  that  it  is  al- 
most profanation  if,  as  man,  he  pre- 
sumes to  enter  the  penetralia  of  a  wo- 
man's innermost  heart,  and  repeat,  as  a 
man  would  repeat,  all  the  vibrations  of 
sound  which  the  heart  of  a  woman  sends 
forth  undistinguishable  even  to  her  own 
ear. 

I  know  Isaura  as  intimately  as  if  I 
had  rocked  her  in  her  cradle,  played  with 
her  in  her  childhood,  educated  and 
trained  her  in  her  youth  ;  and  yet  I  can 
no  more  tell  you  faithfully  what  passed  in 
her  mind  during  the  forty-eight  hours 
that  intervened  between  her  conversa- 
tion with  that'  American  lady  and  her  re- 
appearance in  some  commonplace  draw- 
ing-room, than  I  can  tell  you  what  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  might  feel  if  the  sun 
that  his  world  reflected  were  blotted  out 
of  creation. 

I  can  only  say  that  when  she  reap- 
peared in  that  commonplace  drawing- 
room  world,  there  was  a  change  in  her 
face  not  very  perceptible  to  the  ordinary 
observer.  If  anything,  to  liis  eye  she 
was  handsomer  —  the  eye  was   brighter 
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—  the  complexion  (always  lustrous, 
though  somewhat  pale,  the  limpid  pale- 
ness that  suits  so  well  with  dark  hair) 
was  yet  moie  lustrous,  —  it  was  flushed 
into  delicate  rose  hues  —  hues  that  still 
better  suit  with  dark  hair.  What,  then, 
was  the  change,  and  change  not  for  the 
better  ?  The  lips,  once  so  pensively 
sweet,  had  grown  hard  ;  on  the  brow  that 
had  seemed  to  laugh  when  the  lips  did, 
there  was  no  longer  sympathy  between 
brow  and  lip  ;  there  was  scarcely  seen  a 
fine  thread-like  line  that  in  a  few  years 
would  be  a  furrow  on  the  space  between 
the  eyes  ;  the  voice  was  not  so  tenderly 
soft ;  the  step  was  haughtier.  What  all 
such  change  denoted  it  is  for  a  woman 
to  decide  —  I  can  only  guess.  In  the 
meanwhile.  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  had 
sent  her  servant  daily  to  inquire  after  M. 
Rameau.  That,  I  think,  she  would  have 
done  under  any  circumstances.  Mean- 
while, too,  she  had  called  on  Madame  Sa- 
varin  —  made  it  up  with  her  —  sealed  the 
reconciliation  by  a  cold  kiss.  That,  too, 
under  any  circumstances,  I  think,  she 
would  have  done  —  under  some  circum- 
stances the  kiss  might  have  been  less 
cold. 

There  was  one  thing  unwonted  in  her 
habits.  I  mention  it,  though  it  is  only  a 
woman  who  can  say  if  it  means  anything 
worth  noticing. 

For  six  days  she  had  left  a  letter  from 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  unanswered. 
With  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  was  con- 
nected the  whole  of  her  innermost  life  — 
from  the  day  when  the  lonely  desolate 
child  had  seen,  beyond  the  dusty  thor- 
oughfares of  life,  gleams  of  the  faery  land 
in  poetry  and  art — onward  through  her 
restless,  dreamy,  aspiring  youth  —  on- 
ward —  onward  —  till  now,  through  all 
that  constitutes  the  glorious  reality  that 
we  call  romance. 

Never  before  had  she  left  for  two  days 
unanswered  letters  which  were  to  her  as 
Sibylline  leaves  to  some  unquiet  neophyte 
yearning  for  solutions  to  enigmas  sug- 
gested whether  by  the  world  without  or 
by  the  soul  within.  For  six  days  Ma- 
dame de  Grantmesnil's  letter  remained 
unanswered,  unread,  neglected,  thrust  out 
of  sight ;  just  as  when  some  imperious 
necessity  compels  us  to  grapple  with  a 
world  that  is,  we  cast  aside  the  romance 
which,  in  our  hoHday  hours,  had  beguiled 
us  to  a  world  with  which  we  have  interests 
and  sympathies  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


GusTAVE  recovered,  but  slowly.  The 
physician  pronounced  him  out  of  all  im- 
mediate danger,  but  said  frankly  to  him, 
and  somewhat  more  guardedly  to  his  pa- 
rents, "  There  is  ample  cause  to  beware." 
"  Look  you,  my  young  friend,"  he  added 
to  Rameau,  "  mere  brain-work  seldom 
kills  a  man  once  accustomed  to  it,  like 
you  ;  but  heart-work,  and  stomach-work, 
and  nerve-work,  added  to  brain-work, 
may  soon  consign  to  the  coffin  a  frame 
ten  times  more  robust  than  yours.  Write 
as  much  as  you  will  —  that  is  your  voca- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  your  vocation  to  drink 
absinthe  —  to  preside  at  orgies  in  the 
Maison  Dorde.  Regulate  yourself,  and 
not  after  the  fashion  of  the  fabulous  Don 
Juan.  Marry  —  live  soberly  and  quietly 
—  and  you  may  survive  the  grand-chil- 
dren of  vivetirs.  Go  on  as  you  have 
done,  and  before  the  year  is  out  you  are 
i  in  P^re  la  chaise^'' 

Rameau  listened  languidly,  but  with  a 
profound  conviction  that  the  physician 
thoroughly  understood  his  case. 

Lying  helpless  on  his  bed,  he  had  no 
desire  for  orgies  at  the  Maison  Doriej 
with  parched  lips  thirsty  for  innocent  ti- 
sane of  lime-blossoms,  the  thought  of  ab- 
sinthe was  as  odious  to  him  as  the  hquid 
fire  of  Phlegethon.  If  ever  sinner  be- 
came suddenly  convinced  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a 
moral  life,  that  sinner  at  the  moment  I 
speak  of  was  Gustave  Rameau.  Certainly 
a  moral  life  —  ^''  Domiis  et  piacens  uxor,''' 
were  essential  to  the  poet  who,  aspiring 
to  immortal  glory,  was  condemned  to  the 
ailments  of  a  very  perishable  frame. 

"  Ah,"  he  murmured  plaintively  to  him- 
self, "  that  girl  Isaura  can  have  no  true 
sympathy  with  genius  !  It  is  no  ordinary 
man  that  she  will  kill  in  me  !  " 

And  so  murmuring  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  woke  and  found  his  head  pil- 
lowed on  his  mother's  breast,  it  was  much 
as  a  sensitive,  delicate  man  may  wake 
after  having  drunk  too  much  the  night 
before.  Repentant,  mournful,  maudlin, 
he  began  to  weep,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  weeping  he  confided  to  his  mother 
the  secret  of  his  heart. 
,  Isaura  had  refused  him  —  that  refusal 
had  made  him  desperate. 

"Ah  !  with  Isaura  how  changed  would 
be  his  habits  !  how  pure  !  how  health- 
ful !  "  His  mother  listened  fondly,  and 
did  her  best  to  comfort  him  and  cheer 
his  drooping  spirits. 

She  told  him  of   Isaura's  messages  of 
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inquiry  duly  twice  a-day.  Rameau,  who 
knew  more  about  women  in  general,  and 
Isaura  in  particular,  than  his  mother  con- 
jectured, shook  his  head  mournfully. 
"  She  could  not  do  less,"  he  said.  "  Has 
no  one  offered  to  do  more  ? "  —  he 
thought  of  Julie  when  he  asked  that  — 
Madame  Rameau  hesitated. 

These  poor  Parisians  !  it  is  the  7node 
to  preach  against  them  ;  and  before  my 
book  closes  I  shall  have  to  preach  —  no, 
not  to  preach,  but  to  imply  —  plenty  of 
faults  to  consider  and  amend.  Mean- 
while I  try  my  best  to  take  them,  as  the 
philosophy  of  life  tells  us  to  take  other 
people,  for  what  they  are. 

I  do  not  think  the  domestic  relations 
of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie  are  as  bad  as 
they  are  said  to  be  in  French  novels. 
Madame  Rameau  is  not  an  uncommon 
t^'pe  of  her  class.  She  had  been  when 
she  first  married  singularly  handsome. 
It  was  from  her  that  Gustave  inherited 
his  beauty  ;  and  her  husband  was  a  very 
ordinary  type  of  the  French  shop-keeper 
—  very  plain,  by  no  means  intellectual, 
but  gay,  good-humoured,  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  wife,  and  with  implicit  trust 
in  her  conjugal  virtue.  Never  was  trust 
better  placed.  There  was  not  a  happier 
nor  a  more  faithful  couple  in  the  quartier 
in  which  they  resided.  Madame  Rameau 
hesitated  when  her  boy,  thinking  of  Julie, 
asked  if  no  one  had  done  more  than  send 
to  inquire  after  him  as  Isaura  had  done. 

After  that  hesitating  pause  she  said, 
"Yes  — a  young  lady  calling  herself  Ma- 
demoiselle Julie  Caumartin  wished  to  in- 
stal  herself  here  as  your  nurse.  When  I 
said,  '  But  I  am  his  mother  —  he  needs 
no  other  nurses,'  she  would  have  retreat- 
ed, and  looked  ashamed  —  poor  thing! 
I  don't  blame  her  if  she  loved  my  son. 
But,  my  son,  I  say  this  —  if  you  love  her, 
don't  talk  to  me  about  that  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna  ;  and  if  you  love  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  why,  then,  your  father  will  take 
care  that  the  poor  girl  who  loved  you  — 
not  knowing  that  you  loved  another  —  is 
not  left  to  the  temptation  of  penury." 

Rameau's  pale  lips  withered  into  a 
phantom-like  sneer.  Julie  !  the  resplen- 
dent Julie  !  —  true,  only  a  ballet-dancer, 
but  whose  equipage  in  the  Bois  had  once 
been  the  envy  of  duchesses  —  Julie  !  who 
had  sacrificed  fortune  for  his  sake  —  who, 
freed  from  him,  could  have  millionnaires 
again  at  her  feet!  —  Julie!  to  be  saved 
from  penury,  as  a  shop-keeper  would 
save  an  erring  nurse-maid  —  Julie!  the 
irrepressible  Julie  !  who  had  written  to 
him,  the  day  before  his  illness,  in  a  pen 


dipped,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood  from  a 
vein  she  had  opened  in  her  arm  :  "  Trai- 
tor ! — I  have  not  seen  thee  for  three  days. 
Dost  thou  dare  to  love  another  .?  If  so, 
I  care  not  how  thou  attempt  to  conceal  it 

—  woe  to  her!  Ijigrat !  woe  to  thee! 
Love  is  not  love,  unless,  when  betrayed 
by  Love,  it  appeals  to  death.  Answer 
me  quick  —  quick.  Julie." 

Poor  Gustave  thought  of  that  letter 
and  groaned.  Certainly  his  mother  was 
right  —  he  ought  to  get  rid  of  Julie  ;  but 
he  did  not  clearly  see  how  Julie  was  to 
be  got  rid  of.  He  replied  to  Madame 
Rameau  peevishly,  "  Don't  trouble  your 
head  about  Mademoiselle  Caumartin  ;  she 
is  in  no  want  of  money.  Of  course,  if  I 
could  hope  for  Isaura  —  but,  alas  !  I  dare 
not  hope.     Give  me  my  tisaneP 

When  the  doctor  called  next  day,  he 
looked  grave,  and,  drawing  Madame 
Rameau  into  the  next  room,  he  said, 
"  We  are  not  getting  on  so  well  as  I  had 
hoped ;  the  fever  is  gone,  but  there  is 
much  to  apprehend  from  the  debility  left 
behind.  His  spirits  are  sadly  depressed." 
Then  added  the  doctor  pleasantly,  and 
with  that  wonderful  insight  into  our  com- 
plex humanity  in  which  physicians  excel 
poets,  and  in  which  Parisian  physicians 
are  not  excelled  by  any  physicians  in  the 
world,  —  "Can't  you  think  of  any  bit  of 
good  news — that  '  M.  Thiers  raves 
about  your  son's  last  poem'  —  that  'it  is 
a  question  among  the  Academicians  be- 
tween   him   and    Jules   Janin  '  —  or   that 

'the  beautiful  Duchesse  de has  been 

placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  because  she 
has  gone  mad  for  love  of  a  certain  young 
Red  Republican  whose  name  begins  with 
R,'  —  can't  you  think  of  any  bit  of  similar 
good  news  ?  If  you  can,  it  will  be  a  tonic 
to  the  relaxed  state  of  your  dear  boy's 
amour  propre,  compared  to  which  all  the 
drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  moon- 
shine and  water  ;  and  meanwhile  be  sure 
to  remove  him  to  your  own  house,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  giddy  young 
friends,  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can." 

When  that  great  authority  thus  left  his 
patient's  case  in  the  hands  of  the  mother, 
she  said  —  "The  boy  shall  be  saved." 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

Isaura  was  seated  beside  the  Venosta, 

—  to  whom,  of  late,  she  seemed  to  cling 
with  greater  fondness  than  ever,  —  work- 
ing at  some  piece  of  embroidery  —  a  la- 
bour from  which  she  had  been  estranged 
for  years  ;  but  now  she  had  taken  writ- 
ing, reading,  music,  into  passionate  dis- 
gust.     Isaura  was  thus  seated,  silently 
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intent  upon  her  work,  and  the  Venosta 
in  full  talk,  when  the  servant  announced 
Madame  Rameau. 

The  name  startled  both  ;  the  Venosta 
had  never  heard  that  the  poet  had  a 
mother  living,  and  immediately  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  Madame  Rameau 
must  be  a  wife  he  had  hitherto  kept  un- 
revealed.  And  when  a  woman,  still  very 
handsome,  with  a  countenance  grave  and 
sad,  entered  the  salon,  the  Venosta  mur- 
mured, "The  husband's  perfidy  reveals 
itself  on  a  wife's  face,"  and  took  out  her 
handkerchief  in  preparation  for  sympa- 
thizing tears. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  visitor,  halt- 
ing, with  eyes  fixed  on  Isaura.  "Pardon 
my  intrusion — my  son  has  the  honour 
to  be  known  to  you.  Every  one  who 
knows  him  must  share  in  my  sorrow  — 
so  young  —  so  promising,  and  in  such 
danger  —  my  poor  boy!"  Madame  Ra- 
meau stopped  abruptly.  Her  tears  forced 
their  way  —  she  turned  aside  to  conceal 
them. 

In  her  twofold  condition  of  being — 
womanhood  and  genius  —  Isaura  was  too 
largely  endowed  with  that  quickness  of 
sympathy  which  distinguishes  woman 
from  man,  and  genius  from  talent,  not  to 
be  wondrously  susceptible  to  pity. 

Already  she  had  wound  her  arm  round 
the  grieving  mother  —  already  drawn  her 
to  the  seat  from  which  she  herself  had 
risen  —  and  bending  over  her  had  said 
some  words  —  true,  conventional  enough 
in  themselves,  —  but  cooed  forth  in  a 
voice  the  softest  I  ever  expect  to  hear, 
save  in  dreams,  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Madame  Rameau  swept  her  hand  over 
her  eyes,  glanced  round  the  room,  and 
noticing  the  Venosta  in  dressing-robe 
and  slippers,  staring  with  those  Italian 
eyes,  in  seeming  so  quietly  innocent,  in 
reality  so  searchingly  shrewd,  she  whis- 
pered pleadingly,  "  May  I  speak  to  you  a 
few  minutes  alone  t "  This  was  not  a 
request  that  Isaura  could  refuse,  though 
she  was  embarrassed  and  troubled  by 
the  surmise  of  Madame  Rameau's  object 
in  asking  it ;  accordingly  she  led  her 
visitor  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  mak- 
ing an  apologetic  sign  to  the  Venosta, 
closed  the  door. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

When  they  were  alone,  Madame  Ra- 
meau took  Isaura's  hand  in  both  her  own, 
and,  gazing  wistfully  into  her  face,  said, 
"  No  wonder  you  are  so  loved — yours  is 
the  beauty  that  sinks  into  the  heart  and 
rests  there.     I  prize  my  boy  more,  now 


that  I  have  seen  you.  But,  oh  Mademoi- 
selle !  pardon  me — do  not  withdraw 
your  hand  —  pardon  the  mother  who 
comes  from  the  sick-bed  of  her  only  son 
and  asks  if  you  will  assist  to  save  him  ! 
A  word  from  you  is  life  or  death  to 
him!" 

"  Nay,  nay,  do  not  speak  thus,  Ma- 
dame ;  your  son  knows  how  much  I 
value,  how  sincerely  I  return,  his  friend- 
ship ;  but  —  but,"  she  paused  a  moment, 
and  continued  sadly  and  with  tearful 
eyes  —  "I  have  no  heart  to  give  to  him 
—  to  any  one." 

"  I  do  not  —  I  would  not  if  I  dared  — 
ask  what  it  would  be  violence  to  yourself 
to  promise.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  bid  me 
return  to  my  son  and  say,  '  Hope  and 
recover,'  but  let  me  take  some  healing 
message  from  your  lips.  If  I  understand 
your  words  rightly,  I  at  least  may  say 
that  you  do  not  give  to  another  the  hopes 
you  deny  to  him  ?" 

"  So  far  you  understand  me  rightly, 
Madame.  It  has  been  said,  that  romance- 
writers  give  away  so  much  of  their  hearts 
to  heroes  or  heroines  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, that  they  leave  nothing  worth  the 
giving  to  human  beings  like  themselves. 
Perhaps  it  is  so  ;  yet,  Madame,"  added 
Isaura,  with  a  femile  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness in  its  melancholy,  "  I  have  heart 
enough  left  to  feel  for  you." 

Madame  Rameau  was  touched.  "  Ah, 
Mademoiselle,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
saying  you  have  quoted.  But  I  must  not 
abuse  your  goodness  by  pressing  further 
upon  you  subjects  from  which  you  shrink. 
Only  one  word  more  :  you  know  that  my 
husband  and  I  are  but  quiet  tradesfolk, 
not  in  the  society,  nor  aspiring  to  it,  to 
which  my  son's  talents  have  raised  him- 
self ;  yet  dare  I  ask  that  you  will  not 
close  here  the  acquaintance  that  I  have 
obtruded  on  you?  —  dare  I  ■  ask,  that  I 
may,  now  and  then,  call  on  you — ^that 
now  and  then  I  may  see  you  at  my  own 
home  ?  Believe  that  I  would  not  here 
ask  anything  which  your  own  mother 
would  disapprove  if  she  overlooked  dis- 
parities of  station.  Humble  as  our  home 
is,  slander  never  passed  its  threshold." 

"Ah,  Madame,  I  and  the  Signora 
Venosta,  whom  in  our  Italian  tongue  I 
call  mother,  can  but  feel  honoured  and 
grateful  whenever  it  pleases  you  to  re- 
ceive visits  from  us." 

"  It  would  be  a  base  return  for  such 
gracious  compliance  with  my  request  if  I 
concealed  from  you  the  reason  why  I  pray 
Heaven  to  bless  you  for  that  answer. 
The  physician  says  that  it  may  be   long 
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before  my  son  is  sufficiently  convalescent 
to  dispense  with  a  mother's  care,  and 
resume  his  former  life  and  occupation  in 
the  great  world.  It  is  everything  for  us 
if  we  can  coax  him  into  coming  under  our 
own  rooftree.  This  is  difficult  to  do.  It 
is  natural  for  a  young  man  launched  into 
the  world  to  like  his  own  chez  ltd.  Then 
what  will  happen  to  Gustave  .?  He,  lone- 
ly and  heart-stricken,  will  ask  friends, 
young  as  himself,  but  far  stronger,  to 
come  and  cheer  him  ;  or  he  will  seek  to 
distract  his  thoughts  by  the  over-work  of 
his  brain  ;  in  either  case  he  is  doomed. 
But  I  have  stronger  motives  yet  to  fix 
him  awhile  at  our  hearth.  This  is  just 
the  moment,  once  lost  never  to  be  re- 
gained, when  soothing  companionship, 
gentle  reproachless  ad'vice,  can  fix  him 
lastingly  in  the  habits  and  modes  of  life 
which  will  banish  all  fears  of  his  future 
from,  the  hearts  of  his  parents.  You  at 
least  honour  him  with  friendship,  with 
kindly  interest  —  you  would  at  least  de- 
sire to  wean  him  from  all  that  a  friend 
may  disapprove  or  lament  —  a  creature 
whom  Providence  meant  to  be  good  and 
perhaps  great.  If  I  say  to  him,  '  It  will 
be  long  before  you  can  go  out  and  see 
your  friends,  but  at  my  house  your 
friends  shall  come  and  see  you  —  among 
them  Signora  Venosta  and  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna  will  now  and  then  drop  in  — 
my  victory  is  gained,  and  my  son  is 
saved. ' " 

"  Madame,"  said  Isaura,  half  sobbing, 
"  What  a  bleasing  to  have  a  mother  like 
you  !  Love  so  noble  ennobles  those  who 
hear  its  voice.  Tell  your  son  how  ar- 
dently I  wish  him  to  be  well,  and  to  fulfil 
more  than  the  promise  of  his  genius  ;  tell 
him  also  this  —  how  I  envy  him  his 
mother." 

CHAPTER    XV. 

It  needs  no  length  of  words  to  inform 
thee,  my  intelligent  reader,  be  thou  man 
or  woman  —  but  more  especially  woman 
—  of  the  consequences  following  each 
other,  as  wave  follows  wave  in  a  tide,  that 
resulted  from  the  interview  with  which 
my  last  chapter  closed.  Gustave  is  re- 
moved to  his  parents'  house  ;  he  remains 
for  weeks  confined  within  doors,  or,  on 
sunny  days,  taken  an  hour  or  so  in  his 
own  carriage,  drawn  by  the  horse  bought 
from  Rochebriant,  into  by-roads  remote 
from  the  fashionable  world  ;  L^aura  visits 
his  mother,  liking,  respecting,  influenced 
by  her  more  and  more  ;  in  those  visits  'she 
sits  beside  the  sofa  on  which  Rameau 
reclines.     Gradually,  gently  —  more  and 


more  by  his  mother's  lips  — is  impressed 
on  her  the  belief  that  it  is  in  her  power 
to  save  a  human  life,  and  to  animate  its 
career  towards  those  goals  which  are 
never  based  wholly  upon  earth  in  the  ear- 
nest eyes  of  genius,  or  perhaps  in  the 
yet  more  upward  vision  of  pure-souled 
believing  woman. 

And  Gustave  himself,  as  he  passes 
through  the  slow  stages  of  convalescence, 
seems  so  gratefully  to  ascribe  to  her  every 
step  in  his  progress  —  seems  so  gently 
softened  in  character  —  seems  so  re- 
fined from  the  old  affectations,  so  enno- 
bled above  the  old  cynicism — and,  above 
all,  so  needing  her  presence,  so  sunless 
without  it,  that  —  well,  need  I  finish  the 
sentence.?  —  the  reader  will  complete 
what  I  leave  unsaid. 

Enough,  that  one  day  Isaura  returned 
home  from  a  visit  at  Madame  Rameau's 
with  the  knowledge  that  her  hand  was 
pledged  —  her  future  life  disposed  of  ; 
and  that,  escaping  from  the  Venosta, 
whom  she  so  fondly,  and  in  her  hunger 
for.  a  mother's  love,  called  Madre,  the 
girl  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room  with 
locked  doors. 

Ah,  poor  child !  ah,  sweet-voiced 
Isaura  !  whose  delicate  image  I  feel  my- 
self too  rude  and  too  hard  to  transfer  to 
this  page  in  the  purity  of  its  outlines, 
and  the  blended  softnesses  of  its  hues  — 
thou  who,  when  saying  things  serious  in 
the  words  men  use,  saidst  them  with  a 
seriousness  so  charming,  and  with  looks 
so  feminine — thou,  of  whom  no  man  I 
ever  knew  was  quite  worthy  —  ah,  poor, 
simple,  miserable  girl,  ,as  I  see  thee  now 
in  the  solitude  of  that  white-curtained 
virginal  room  !  hast  thou,  then,  merged 
at  last  thy  peculiar  star  into  the  cluster  of 
all  these  commonplace  girls  whose  lips 
have  said  "  Ay,"  when  their  hearts  said 
"  No  "  .?  —  thou,  oh  brilliant  Isaura  !  thou, 
oh  poor  motherless  child  ! 

She  had  sunk  into  her  chair  — her  own 
favourite  chair,  —  the  covering  of  it  had 
been  embroidered  by  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil,  and  bestowed  on  her  as  a  birth- 
day present  last  year  —  the  year  in  which 
she  had  first  learned  what  it  is  to  love  — 
the  year  in  which  she  had  first  learned 
what  it  is  to  strive  for  fame.  And  some- 
how uniting,  as  many  young  people  do, 
love  and  fame  in  dreams  of  the  future, 
that  silken  seat  had  been  to  her  as  the 
Tripod  of  Delphi  was  to  the  Pythian : 
she  had  taken  to  it,  as  it  were  intuitively, 
in  all  those  hours,  whether  of  joy  or  sor- 
row, when  youth  seeks  to  prophesy,  and 
does  but  dream. 
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There  she  sate  now,  in  a  sort  of  stupor 
—  a  sort  of  dreary  bewilderment  —  the 
illusion  of  the  Pythian  gone  —  desire  of 
dream  and  of  prophecy  alike  extinct  — 
pressing  her  hands  together,  and  mutter- 
ing to  herself,  "  What  has  happened?  — 
what  have  I  done  ?  " 

Three  hours  later  you  would  not  have 
recognized  the  same  face  that  you  see 
now.  For  then  the  bravery,  the  honour, 
the  loyalty  of  the  girl's  nature  had  assert- 
ed their  command.  Her  promise  had 
been  given  to  one  man  —  it  could  not  be 
recalled.  Thought  itself  of  any  other 
man  must  be  banished.  On  her  hearth 
lay  ashes  and  tinder — the  last  remains 
of  every  treasured  note  from  Graham 
Vane  ;  of  the  hoarded  newspaper  extracts 
that  contained  his  name  ;  of  the  dry  trea- 
tise he  had  published,  and  which  had 
made  the  lovely  romance-writer  first  de- 
sire "  to  know  something  about  pohtics." 
Ay,  if  the  treatise  had  been  upon  fox- 
hunting, she  would  have  desired  to  know 
something  about  that  !  Above  all,  yet 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  —  as  the 
sparks  still  upon  stem  and  leaf  here  and 
there  faintly  glowed  and  twinkled  —  the 
withered  flowers  which  recorded  that 
happy  hour  in  the  arbour,  and  the  walks 
of  the  forsaken  garden — the  hour  in 
which  she  had  so  blissfully  pledged  her- 
self to  renounce  that  career  in  art  where- 
in fame  would  have  been  secured,  but 
which  would  not  have  united  Fame  with 
Love  —  in  dreams  evermore  over  now. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ON    THE    PHYSICAL    CONDITIONS    OF    IN- 
LAND SEAS. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Review 
^(February,  1871),  I  gave  a  general  ac- 
' count  of  that  part  of  the  inquiries  in 
which  I  had  been  engaged  during  the 
three  preceding  years,  which  bore  on  the 
subject  of  Ocean  Circulation ;  and  ex- 
plained the  definite  Physical  Theory  of  a 
vertical  Circulation,  sustained  by  Tem- 
perature alone,  to  which  those  inquiries 
had  led.  I  afterwards  found  that  a  sim- 
ilar doctrine  had  been  previously  ad- 
vanced by  Pouillet,  as  best  expressing 
the  facts  then  known  ;  although  subse- 
quently put  aside  by  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
form Deep-sea  Temperature  of  39°,  first 
promulgated  by  Sir  James  Ross  (on  the 
basis  of  observations  which  we  now  know 
to.  have  been  rendered  erroneous  by  the 
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effect  of  pressure  on  his  thermometers), 
and  stamped  with  the  great  weight  of  his 
authority  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  That  it 
is  theoretically  true,  all  Physicists  must 
admit.  Wherever,  in  the  water  of  a  large 
basin,  different  Temperatures  prevail, 
there  must  be  different  densities,  causing 
differences  of  lateral  and  downward  pres- 
sure ;  and  equilibrium  can  only  be  re- 
stored by  such  interchange  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  liquid  mass,  as  will 
equalize  its  temperature  throughout. 
But  if  such  a  difference  between  the 
Temperatures  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
basin  be  constantly  and  persistently 
maintained,  a  constant  circidation  will  be 
kept  up ;  the  heavier,  because  colder, 
water  persistently  gravitating  to  the 
bottom,  and  flowing  along  the  floor  of 
the  basin  towards  the  warmer  end  ;  whilst 
the  Hghter,  because  warmer,  water  will 
rise  to  the  surface  and  flow  towards  the 
colder  end,  where,  by  being  again  reduced 
in  temperature,  it  will  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  go  the  same  round.  And  that 
this  vertical  Circulation  has  an  actual 
existence  in  the  great  Ocean-basins,  I 
endeavoured  to  show  from  the  Tempera- 
ture-phenomena collected  during  the  Por- 
cupine Expeditions  of  1869  and  1870 ; 
and  especially  from  the  contrast  between 
the  Thermal  condition  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  that  of  the  outside  Atlantic  un- 
der the  same  parallels.  —  Although  these 
conclusions  have  been  disputed  by  sev- 
eral persons  who  consider  themselves  as 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  Ocean-cur- 
rents, yet  as  they  have  been  accepted  by 
such  eminent  Physicists  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  (in  a  letter  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  write  to  me  shortly  before  his 
death).  Sir  George  Airy,  and  Sir  William 
Thomson  (who  has  authorized  me  to  ex- 
press his  entire  agreement  with  me  on 
the  whole  of  this  question),  I  venture  to 
think  that  theymay  be  regarded  as  worthy 
oi  provisional  adoption. 

The  researches  of  the  Challenger,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  have  fully  con- 
firmed them;  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
between  the  Azores  and  St.  Thomas, 
from  a  depth  of  1000  fathoms  to  a  bottom 
lying  in  some  parts  at  a  depth  of  2700 
fathoms,*  being  occupied  by  water  of 
which  the  temperature  ranges  downwards 
from  40^  to  34^-5.     That  it  has  not  been 

*  The  enormous  depth  of  3875  fathoms  has  been  late- 
ly reached,  not  far  north  of  St.  Thomas's.  But  the 
bottom-temperature  could  not  be  obtained;  for  the 
thermometers  which  had  been  tested  to  a  pressure  of 
3  1-4  tons  on  the  square  inch  broke  at  a  pressure  of  4 
1-2  tons.    (See  "Nature,"  June  5.) 
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found  to  fall  still  lower,  I  believe  to  be 
due  to  the  very  limited  communication 
which  the  ^;r/^^  basin  has  with  the  North 
Atlantic  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  a  considerable  part  of  this  enormous 
mass  of  almost  glacial  water  has  come  all 
the  way  from  the  Antarc^icbd-s'in.  If  the 
doctrine  I  advocate  be  correct,  the  bottom- 
temperature  of  the  Southern  Oceans  will 
be  lower  than  that  of  the  Northern,  on 
account  of  their  free  and  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Antarctic  area  ;  and  the 
difference  will  be  especially  marked  in 
the  Pacific,  since,  as  no  Arctic  water  can 
come  into  it  through  Behring's  Straits 
(whose  depth  of  only  20  fathoms  is  occu- 
pied by  a  warm  current  passing  north- 
wards), any  reduction  which  may  be  found 
in  the  temperature  of  its  lower  stratum 
must  be  mainly  due  to  an  under-flow  of 
water  all  the  way  from  the  Antarctic  area. 
It  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  the 
Challetiger^  vv^hose  voyage  has  been  so 
planned  as  to  enable  the  requisite  obser- 
vations to  be  made  in  all  these  Oceanic 
areas,  may  succeed  in  collecting  a  body 
of  facts  which  will  either  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  this  theory,  or  will 
furnish  materials  for  a  better  one. 

But,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  former 
paper,  the  same  Physical  Theory  applies 
to  the  double  currents,  which  are  known 
to  pass  through  straits  connecting  Inland 
Seas  with  the  Ocean  or  with  each  other. 
Every  Inland  Sea  is  subject  to  two  agen- 
cies tending  to  alter  its  level ;  namely, 
evaporation  from  its  surface,  by  which  its 
level  will  be  reduced  ;  and  a  return  of 
water  by  rain  and  riven-,  by  which  its 
level  will' be  raised.  Now,  it  is  almost  a 
physical  impossibility  that  these  two 
agencies  should  exactly  balance  one  an- 
other, except  in  the  cases  of  seas  entirely 
shut  in  ;  in  which  they  come  to  a  balance 
by  the  alteration  of  the  level,  and  the 
consequent  extension  or  contraction  of 
the  area.  This  is  well  known  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  area  of 
which  has  been  reduced  by  excess  of 
evaporation,  until  its  loss  of  water  is  no 
longer  greater  than  the  amount  returned 
by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams  that  dis- 
charge themselves  into  it;  and  the  same 
will  be  presently  shown  to  be  the  case 
with  the  Caspian.  In  the  Red  Sea,  an 
enormous  evaporation — annually  amount- 
ing at  the  very  lowest  estimate  to  a 
stratum  of  eight  feet,  and  by  some  esti- 
mated at  twenty-three  feet  per  annum,  — 
is  constantly  going  on,  uncompensated 
by  return  either  from  rain  or  rivers  ;  for 
the  area  of  the  Red  Sea  is  nearly  rainless, 


and  scarcely  any  water  comes  from  the 
land  that  encloses  it.  Thus,  then,  the 
strong  and  constant  current  which  streams 
into  it  through  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb 
is  fully  accounted  for.  In  the  Baltic,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  loss  by  evaporation 
is  far  smaller  than  the  return  by  rain  and 
rivers  ;  so  that  its  level  would  be  raised, 
and  its  area  increased,  were  it  not  for  the  ~ 
outflow  of  the  excess  which  takes  place 
through  the  Baltic  Sound  and  the  Great 
and  Little  Belt.  And  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Black  Sea,  the  overflow  of 
which  is  carried  off  by  the  out-current 
which  sets  through  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles, 
into  the  ^gean. 

But  in  each  of  these  cases,  there  is  an 
inequality  between  the  density  of  the 
water  within  the  Strait,  and  that  of  the 
water  outside.  In  the  case  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  almost  uncompensated  evapora- 
tion tends  to  increase  the  salinity,  and 
therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  its  water  ; 
and  there  is  consequently  an  excess  of 
deep  lateral  pressure  on  the  inside  of 
the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb,  which  will 
necessarily  produce  an  under-current 
towards  the  outside.  The  existence  of  this 
under-current  has  not  yet  been  practically 
demonstrated  ;  but,  as  Captain  Maury 
pointed  out,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  ; 
since,  as  the  place  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
fresh  water  always  passing  off  by  evapo- 
ration is  taken  by  an  influx  of  salt  water, 
the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  basin  of- the 
Red  Sea  would  be  undergoing  a  constant 
increase,  if  it  were  not  thus  kept  down. 
Of  such  an  increase  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever,  the  excess  of  salt  in  the 
water  being  scarcely  greater  than  in  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  whilst  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  deposits 
of  salt  are  going  on  upon  its  shores  or 
bottom,  as  will  be  presently  shown  to  be 
forming  around  the  Caspian.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  of 
the  Black  Sea  is  reduced  in  salinity  by 
the  excessive  influx  of  river-water ;  so 
that  the  former  has  only  about  one-fifth, 
and  the  latter  less  than  one-half,  of  the 
density  of  Ocean-water.  Hence  the 
greater  lateral  pressure  in  the  Straits  by 
which  the  former  communicates  wnth  the 
North  Sea  and  the  latter  with  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  from  the  outside;  and  an 
inward  nnde.Y-cxxYre'CiX.  would  be  thus  pro- 
duced, which,  by  carrying  salt  water  into 
the  basin,  would  prevent  its  salinity  from 
being  further  reduced.  The  existence 
of  this  under-current,  as  I  showed  in  my 
former  paper,   has  long  been  known   in 
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the  case  of  the  Baltic  ;  whilst  in  the  case   grapher  to  the  Admiralty  to  cause  a  series 
of  the  Black  Sea,  "  it  might  be  safely  pre-  of  experiments  to  be  there  made  with  the 


dieted  on  the  double  ground  of  d  priori 
and  d,  posteriori  necessity."  The  truth 
of  that  prediction  (as  will  presently  ap- 
pear) has  already  been  signally  verified. 

Being  anxious  to  obtain  more  com- 
plete and  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
outward  under-current  in    the   Strait   of 


"  current-drag  "  which  had  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  experiments  made  by 
Captain  Nares  and  myself  in  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out 
with  great  skill  by  Captain  Wharton, 
who   succeeded    Captain  Nares  in  corn- 


Gibraltar,  than  it  had  been  possible  for   mand  of  the  Shearwater j   and  the  sum 


me  to  obtain  in  my  visit  to  the  Med- 
iterranean in  the  Porcupine,  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  kind- 
ly offered  me  in  the  following  year  by 
the  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  to 
go  out  with  Captain  Nares  (now  in 
command  of  the  Challenger  Expedition) 


maryof  their  results  which  I  shall  now 
give,  is  derived  from  the  official  account 
furnished  by  him  to  the  Admiralty,  of 
which  I  have  received  a  copy  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Hydrographer. 

Although    it    is    commonly   supposed 
that  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  sur- 


in  the  Shearwater,  then  on  her  way  to  '  face-currents  are  <5»7/^^<?7£/-currents,  carry 
complete  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,   ing  off  the   excess   of  fresh   water  dis- 
and  to  co-operate  with  him  in  a  further  |  charged  by  rivers  into  the  Black  Sea,  yet 
series  of  inquiries.     The  result  of  those 
inquiries  was  to  show  that  both  the  up- 
per //^-current  and  the  under  <?//r/-current 
are  much  more  influenced  by  tidal  action 
than  had  been  previously  supposed  :  both 
of  them   undergoing  a  regular  reversal 
every  six  hours  upon  the  "ridee"  at  the 


it  is  now  clear  that  they  are  in  great 
measure  w/zz^-currents.  During  about 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  the  wind  blows 
pretty  steadily  from  the  N.  E.,  that  is, 
dow7i  the  Straits ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
stronger  and  more  continuous  the  wind, 
the  stronsfer  is  the  surface  out-current. 


broad  western  embouchure  of  the  Strait ;    On  calm  days,  the  out-current  of  the  Dar 
while,  at  the  Gibraltar  end  of   the  Strait,  |  danelles  is  usually  slack  ;  and  if,  as  some 


the  //z-current  ordinarily  comes  to  a 
stand,  if  it  be  not  actually  reversed,  when 
antagonized    by    the    west-flowing    tide- 


times  happens,  a  strong  wind  blows  from 
the  S.W.,  its  flow  may  be  entirely  checked. 
It  requires  a  continuance  of  strong  S.  W. 


wave  which  adds  strength  to  the  out-cnr-  \  wind,  however,  to  reverse  its  direction  ; 


rent  beneath.  Thus  the  quantity  of  water 
which  flows  in  each  direction  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as   might  be   supposed 


and  its  rate,  when  thus  reversed,  is  never 
equal  to  that  of  the  <9z//-current.  The 
speed  of  the  Dardanelles  current  varies 


from  observations  made  at  the  period  of  at  different  parts  of  the  Strait,  accordin| 
its  most  rapid  movement.     The  balance 
of  the  upper  current   is  most   decidedly 
inwards  J    that   of  the   under-current   is 
less  considerably,  though  still  decidedly 


to  its  breadth,  —  being  usually  about  one 
knot  per  hour  at  GallipoH,  and  three 
knots  in  the  "  Narrows "  at  Chanak 
Kaleksi,  where,  with  a  strong  N.  E.  wind 


outwards,  —  as  was  shown  not  merely  by  ;  it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  four  and   a- 


the   results    of   our  Current-drag  experi 
ments,  but  by  the  fact  clearly  indicated 


half  knots  ;  the  average  of  the  whole  be- 
ing estimated  by  Captain  Wharton  at  one 


by  the    Hydrometer,  that   Mediterranean  |  and  a-half  knots.     The    Bosphorus  cur- 
water  flows  down  the   Atlantic  slope  of  |  rent  has  not  been  so  carefully  studied  as 


the  marine  watershed,  and  is  traceable 
on  the  bottom  to  a  considerable  distance. 
That  this  under-current  has  by  no  means 
the  force  or  proportionate  volume  of  that 
which  has  since  been  shown  to  exist  in 
the  Dardanelles,  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact,  that  the  difference  in  specific  gravi- 
ty between  the  water  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  that  of  the  Atlantic  is  very  I  there  is  no  wind  :  and  it  is  only  in  winter, 
small  in  comparison  with  that  which  ex-  after  a  continued  S.  W.  gale  of  long  du- 
ists  between  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea  ration,  that  a  reversal  of   the  Bosphorus 


that  of  the  Dardanelles ;  but  Captain 
Wharton  states  that  its  rate  is  greater, 
averaging  about  two  and  a-half  knots  per 
hour,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the 
limitation  of  its  channel,  which  is  scarce- 
ly wider  at  any  point  than  is  the  Darda- 
nelles at  the  "  Narrows."  It  continues 
to  run,  though  at  a  reduced  rate,  when 


and  that  of  the  ^gean. 

As    I  understood  that  the  Shearwater, 


current  ever  takes  place. 

It  might   have  been  supposed   that,  as 


when  her  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  had   the  greatest  depth  of  these  two  Straits 


been   completed,  would  proceed    to    the 
Dardanelles,    I    requested    the     Hydro- 
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does  not  exceed  fifty  fathoms,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  as  to  the  exist- 
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ence  of  an  under-current  would  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter.  But  it  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  very  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment, alike  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
stratum. 

It  had,  in  fact,  been  affirmed  by  Captain 
Spratt,  as  the  result  of  experiments  for- 
merly made  by  himself,  that  the  lower 
stratum  is  stationary,  this  inference  hav- 
ing been  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  when 
he  let  down  into  it  a  "current-drag"  sus- 
pended to  a  floating  buoy,  the  buoy  did 
not  show  any  decided  change  of  position. 
But  I  had  contested  the  validity  of  this 
inference  on  the  ground  that  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  surface  current  on  the  floating 
buoy  made  2i  pidl  on  the  suspending  line 
quite  strong  enough  to  draw  the  current- 
drag  through  still  water,  this  could  only 
be  kept  in  its  stationary  position  by  a 
current  acting  upon  it  with  equal  force  in 
the  contrary  direction;  so  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  current  seemed  to  me  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  very  experiments 
which  had  been  adduced  to  disprove  it. 

The  result  of  the  earlier  experiments 
made  by  Captain  Wharton,  in  which  he 
used  the  current-drags  that  we  had  found 
to  work   satisfactorily  in   the    Strait   of 
Gibraltar,    corresponded    pretty    closely 
with   those  of   Captain    Spratt ;  no  other 
than  inferefitial  evidence  being  obtained 
of  the  existence  of  an  inward  under-cur- 
rent.    But  perceiving  from  the  very  ob- 
lique direction  of   the  suspending  line, 
that  the  under-current  must  be  acting  on 
the  current-drag  at  a 
Capt.   W.  set   himsel 
which  should  hang  vertically,  even  when 
the  suspending  line  was  oblique,  so  as  to 
expose  a  large  surface  to  the  impact  of  a 
current    at    right    angles    to    it.      This 
worked  satisfactorily  ;  and  gave  the  most  | 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  under-current,  by  dragging  the  I 
suspending  buoy  inwards  against  the  sur-  j 
face-current ;  the   force  of   which,  aided  | 
by  wind,  was  sufficient  on   several  occa- j 
,sions  to  prevent  the  row-boats  from  f ol- | 
lowing   the   buoy,  only  the   steam-cutter 
being  able  to  keep  up  with   it.     The   fol- 1 
lowing,  which  is  the  most  striking  of  all  j 
his  results,  was  obtained  in  the  liospho- 1 
rus  on   the  2ist   of  last  August ;  with    a' 
surface-current  running  outwards  at   the 
rate  of   three  and  a-half  knots  per  hour, 
and  a  N.E.  wind  of  force  4.     "  When  the 
current-drag  was  lowered  to  a  depth  af- 
terwards assumed  to  be  twenty  fathoms, 
it  at  once  rushed  violently  away  against 
the  surface-stream,  the  large  buoy  and  a 
small  one  being  pulled  completely  under 


^reat  disadvantage, 
to  devise  a  draof 


water,  the  third  alone  remaining  visible. 
It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  this  series 
of  floats  tearing  through  the  water  to 
windward.  The  steam-cutter  had  to  go 
full  speed  to  keep  pace  with  it."  When 
sunk  two  fathoms  deeper,  the  strain  was 
so  great  as  to  pull  all  three  buoys  beneath 
the  surface  ;  but  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  they  reappeared  at  about  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  to  windward,  the  drag  having 
grounded.  It  is  obvious  that  the  real 
rate  of  the  under-current  must  be  very 
much  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the 
movement  of  the  float ;  since  the  current- 
drag  impelled  by  it  had  to  draw  the  large 
suspending  buoys  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  line  against  the  powerful  surface-cur- 
rent running  at  three  and  a-half  knots  an 
hour  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  their  mo- 
tion through  the  water,  therefore,  being 
nearly  four  and  a-half  knots  an  hour. 

The  difference  in  the  Specific  Gravity 
of  water  obtained  from  different  depths, 
was  usually  found  in  Captain  Wharton's 
investigations,  as  in  my  own,  to  afford, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  very 
sure  indication  of  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  each  stratum  ;  the  heavy 
water  of  the  ^gean  flowing  //z wards,  and 
the  light  water  of  the  Black  Sea  <9///vvards. 
And  it  was  indicated  ahke  by  both  modes 
of  inquiry,  that  the  two  strata  move  in 
opposite  directions,  one  over  the  other, 
with  very  little  intermixture  or  retarda- 
tion ;  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the 
other  being  usually  very  abrupt.  In  a 
few  instances  there  was  a  departure  from 
the  usual  rule ;  an  outwTird  movement 
being  found  in  the  deepest  stratum,  while 
the  middle  stratum  was  moving  zV^wards, 
though  the  water  of  both  these  strata  had 
the  density  of  the  /Egean.  These  anom- 
alies are  considered  by  Captain  Wharton 
to  proceed  from  the  prevalence  of  oppo- 
site winds  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Strait. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  strength  of  the 
/;^ward  under-current  was  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  out^N^xd  surface-current ; 
and  this  was  very  remarkably  shown  in 
cases  in  which,  both  having  been  slack 
during  a  calm,  an  increase  of  wind  aug- 
mented the  rates  of  both  currents  alike. 
That  a  wind  blowing  (?///wards  should 
promote  the  flow  of  an  under-current  in- 
wards,  may  at  first  sight  appear  anoma-  \ 
lous  •,  but  it  is  very  easily  accounted  for. 
Suppose  that  a  moderate  S.W.  wind,  by 'J 
checking  the  surface-outflow,  keeps  the 
level  of  the  Black  Sea  just  so  much  above 
that  of  the  ^^gean,  that  the  greater  weight 
of  the  latter  column  is  counterpoised  by 
the  greater  height  of  the  former  ;  then. 
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as  the  doflo/M-pressures  of  the  two  are 
equal,  their  lateral  pressures  will  also  be 
equal,  and  there  will  be  no  under-current 
so  long  as  this  condition  lasts.  But  so 
soon  as,  on  the  cessation  of  the  S.W. 
wind,  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  is  lowered 
by  a  surface-outflow,  the  ^Egean  column 
comes  to  be  the  heavier,  and  its  excess 
of  lateral  pressure  produces  a  deep  inflow. 
And  when  this  oulfiow  is  further  aided 
by  a  N.E.  wind,  so  that  the  levels  of  the 
two  seas  are  equalized,  or  there  is  even 
an  excess  of  elevation  at  the  ^^gean  end, 
the  greater  weight  of  the  ^gean  column 
will  produce  a  greater  lateral  pressure, 
and  will  consequently  increase  the  force 
of  the  ///ward  under-current. 

The  two  following  cases  are  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  the  effects  of  differences  in 
downward  pressure  in  the  production  of 
under-currents.  The  exit  of  the  water 
brought  down  by  the  Hudson  river  is  so 
much  impeded  by  the  "Narrows"  of 
New  York  Harbour,  that  the  surface-lev- 
el of  the  river  is  always  higher  than  that 
of  the  sea  outside  ;  and  as  the  difference 
is  ordinarily  sufiicient  to  do  more  than 
compensate  for  the  excess  in  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  sea-water  outside,  above 
that  of  the  column  of  river-water  inside, 
no  deep  inflow  of  sea-water  takes  place. 
But  during  the  dry  summer-season,  the 
level  of  the  river  comes  down  so  nearly 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  sea,  that 
the  outside  column  becomes  the  heavier ; 
and  a  deep  miiow  of  salt  water  then 
takes  place,  extending  a  good  way  up  the 
river,  though  the  surface  oulRow  consist- 
ing of  water  thus  rendered  brackish,  con- 
tinues for  nine  out  of  the  twelve  tidal 
hours.  —  Again  it  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
William  Thomson  at  the  Edinburgh 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that 
the  persistence  of  a  surface  current  up  a 
loch  that  opens  from  the  sea,  when  a 
wind  continuously  setting  awards  had 
raised  a  "  head  of  water  "  at  its  farther 
extremity,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
a  compensating  <?«Avard  undercurrrent ; 
which  will  be  maintained  by  the  excess 
of  pressure  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  so 
long  as  the  level  of  the  water  is  there 
kept  up  by  the  persistence  of  the  in- 
ward drift-current. 

The  fact  may  now,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  put  beyond  question,  that  a 
slight  excess  of  downward  pressure, 
whether  arising  from  difference  of  specific 
gravity,  or  from  difference  of  level,  is 
quite  adequate  to  produce  movement  in 
great  bodies  of  water,  which  movement 
may  have  the  rate  and  force  of  a  current 
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when  restricted  to  a  narrow  channel ;  and 
the  "  creeping-flow "  (I  have  never  des- 
ignated it  as  a  "  current ")  of  Polar  wa- 
ter along  the  Ocean  bottom,  which  brings 
a  glacial  temperature  into  the  Inter- 
tropical zone,  is  thus  found  to  have  an 
adequate  vera  causa^  in  the  excess  of 
deep  lateral  pressure  exerted  by  the 
Polar  column  whose  density  has  been 
augmented  by  cold,  over  that  of  the 
Equatorial  column  whose  density  has 
been  diminished  by  heat. 

Professor  Huxley,  however,  while  fully 
accepting  these  general  propositions,  and 
laying  special  stress  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Temperature-phenomena  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  those  of  the  out- 
side Ocean,  as  evidence  of  the  General 
Circulation  for  which  I  contend,  has  re- 
cently expressed  the  opinion  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review  (Vol.  xxi.,  p.  840)^  that 
the  cause  of  the  surface  in-current 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  is 
constantly  bringing  into  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  a  vast  body  of  Atlantic 
water,  has  7iot  been  shown  to  lie  in  that 
excess  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean  above  the  return  by 
rain  and  rivers,  to  which,  since  the  first 
promulgation  of  this  doctrine  by  Dr. 
Halley,  it  has  been  usually  attributed.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  my  friend  had 
looked  a  Httle  more  carefully  into  the  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  he'  would  have 
scarcely  used  his  authority  to  call  in 
question  a  doctrine,  which  may,  I  think, 
be  considered  as  being  as  well  estab- 
lished as  any  doctrine  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. 

In  the  first  ^\^.cq  primd  facie  evidence 
in  its  favour  is  afforded  by  the  con- 
stantly-maintained excess  in  the  salinity 
of  Mediterranean  water  above  that  of  the 
outside  Atlantic.  This  excess  is  greater 
than  Prof.  Huxley  has  stated ;  for  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  surface-\N2iitr  of 
the  Mediterranean,  where  subjected  to 
great  evaporation,  and  not  reduced  by  the 
inflow  from  the  Atlantic,  ranges  as  high 
as  I  "0294,  and  the  bottom-yN2X^x  to  1-0302, 
while  that  of  Atlantic  water  averages 
1-0265.  And  the  excess  of  the  saline 
constituents,  as  determined  by  chemical 
analysis,  ranges  as  high  as  nine  per  cent. 
That  there  is  no  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  salt,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous amount  daily  brought  by  the  Gib- 
raltar current  into  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
outward  under-current  of  dense  Mediter- 
ranean water  is  constantly  returning  to 
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the  Atlantic  the  salt  which  the  surface- 
current  brings  in.  But  this  constant  in- 
terchaftge  between  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  that  of  the  outside  Ocean, 
would  /;/  tifne  most  assuredly  reduce  the 
density  of  Mediterranean  water  to  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  if  it  were  not  as  constantly 
maintained  ;  and  no  other  cause  for  its 
constant  maintenance 
excess  of  evaporation 

But,  says  Professor  Huxley,  it  would 
seem,,  when  we  consider  the  enormous 
amount  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  great 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into 
it,  that  "  the  sun  must  have  enough  to  do 
to  keep  the  level  on  the  Mediterranean 
down."  This  part  of  the  question  has 
been  more  fully  and  carefully  investi- 
gated (as  I  shall  presently  show)  than  my 
friend  seems  to  have  supposed  ;  but  be- 
fore proceeding  to  discuss  it,  I  shall 
bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  very  remarkable 
results  of  the  inquiries  made  into  the 
Physical  condition  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
by  a  man  whom  Professor  Huxley  and 
I  hold  in  equal  respect,  —  the  distin- 
guished Professor  Von  Baer,  who  was 
sent  thither  some  years  ago  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  report  upon  its  Fish- 
eries. This,  the  largest  existing  Inland 
Sea  without  any  outlet,  is  a  "  survival  "  of 
that  great  central  sea,  which,  at  no  remote 
geological  period,  covered  a  large  part  of 
Northern  Asia  ;  the  gradual  upheaval  of 
the  land  having  separated  it  from  the 
Euxine  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the 
Sea  of  Aral  on  the  other,  as  well  as  from 
the  Arctic  Sea  with  which  this  marine 
province  was  formerly  in  communication. 
How  small  an  elevation  has  sufficed  to 
cut  off  this  communication  on  the  north- 
ern side,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the 
connection  of  the  Dwina  with  the  Volga, 
by  a  system  of  canals,  has  opened  a  way 
for  vessels  to  pass  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  White  Sea.  Thus  remaining 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  land,  the  Caspian 
has  undergone  a  series  of  very  remark- 
able changes,  which  can  be  distinctly 
traced  out. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident,  (as  was 
long  since  pointed  out  by  Pallas)  that 
the  former  extent  of  the  Caspian  was 
much  greater  than  its  present  area.  The 
southern  portion  of  its  basin,  which  lies 
among  mountains  whose  escarpments  ex- 
tend beneath  the  water,  is  by  far  the 
deepest;  a  large  part  of  its  bottom  ly- 
ing between  2000  and  3000  feet  below  the 
present  surface  of  the  water.  The  middle 
portion  has  also  a  considerable  depth  on 


the  Caucasian   side.     But  the  northern 


portion  is  nowhere  more  than  50  fee_ 
deep  ;  and  this  depth  is  continually  be^ 
ing  reduced  by  the  alluvial  deposit 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  dis' 
charge  themselves  into  this  part  of  the 
basin,  notably  the  Volga  and  the  Ural. 
These  rivers  run  through  an  immense 
expanse  of  steppes,  the  slope  of  which- 
towards  the  Caspian  is  almost  imj)er- 
ceptible  ;  so  that  if  the  level  of  its  wa- 
ters were  to  be  raised  even  very  slightly, 
an  expanse  of  land  at  least  equal  to  its 
present  area  would  be  covered  by  it. 
Now,  as  the  present  level  is  about  eighty 
feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  whilst 
ample  evidence  that  the  steppes  were  for- 
merly overflowed  by  salt  water  is  af- 
forded by  beds  of  marine  shells,  as  well 
as  by  the  persistence  of  numerous  salt 
lakes  and  salt  marshes,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  northern  basin  of  the 
Caspian  formerly  extended  over  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Volga  below  Saratov  ; 
and  no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
its  contraction  than  the  excess  of  evapora- 
tion over  the  return  of  water  by  rain  and 
rivers. 

But  such  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
water  as  must  have  taken  place  in  order 
to  produce  this  lowering  of  level,  would 
have  shown  itself,  it  might  be  supposed, 
in  an  increase  of  its  salinity  ;  whereas 
the  fact  is  the  proportion  of  salt  (which 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  basin,  and 
also  at  different  seasons)  is  on  the  aver- 
age only  about  onefoiirth  of  that  which 
is  found  in  Oceanic  water,  and  does  not 
much  exceed  one-half  of  the  proportion 
contained  in  the  water  of  the  Euxine. 
This  reduction,  however,  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  observations  of  Von  Baer, 
who  traces  it  to  the  number  of  shallow 
lagoons  by  which  the  basin  is  surround- 
ed, every  one  of  which  is  a  sort  of  natu- 
ral "  salt  pan  "  for  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  and  the  deposit  of  its  saline  mat- 
ter in  the  solid  form.  This  process  may 
be  well  studied  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Novo-Petrosk  on  the  eastern  coast ; 
where  what  was  formerly  a  bay  is  now 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  basins, 
presenting  every  degree  of  saline  con- 
centration.- One  of  these  still  occasion- 
ally receives  water  from  the  sea,  and  has 
deposited  on  its  banks  only  a  very  thin 
layer  of  salt.  A  second,  likewise  full  of 
water,  has  its  bottom  hidden  by  a  thick 
crust  of  rose-coloured  crystals  like  a 
pavement  of  marble.  A  third  exhibits  a 
compact  mass  of  salt,  in  which  are  pools 
of  water  whose  surface  is  more  than  a 
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yard  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  a 
fourth  has  lost  all  its  water  by  evapora- 
tion ;  and  the  stratum  of  salt  left  behind 
is  now  covered  by  sand.  A  similar  con- 
centration is  taking  place  in  the  arm  of 
the  sea  termed  Karasu  (Black  Water), 
which  runs  southwards  from  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  basin ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  proximity  of  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers,  the  proportion  of  salt 
there  rises  so  greatly  above  that  of  the 
ocean,  that  animal  life,  elsewhere  ex- 
tremely abundant,  is  almost  or  altogether 
suppressed. 

This  process  goes  on  upon  the  great- 
est scale,  however,  in  the  Karaboghaz, — 
a  shallow  diverticulum  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  middle  basin,  which  is  prob- 
ably a  "  survival  "  of  the  former  commu- 
nication between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  This  vast  gulf  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  mouth, 
which  is  not  more  than  about  150  yards 
wide,  and  5  feet  deep ;  and  through  this 
channel  a  current  is  always  running  in- 
wards with  an  average  speed  of  three 
miles  an  hour.  This  current  is  accelerat- 
ed by  westerly  and  retarded  by  easterly 
winds  ;  but  it  never  flows  with  less  rapid- 
ity than  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour. 
The  navigators  of  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Turkoman  nomads  who  wander  on  its 
shores,  struck  with  the  constant  and  un- 
swerving course  of  this  current,  have 
supposed  that  its  waters  pass  down  into 
a  subterranean  abyss  (Karaboghaz,  black 
gulf),  through  which  they  reach  either 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Black  Sea.  For 
this  hypothesis,  however,  there  is  not 
the  least  foundation.  The  basin,  being 
exposed  to  every  wind  and  to  most  in- 
tense summer  heat,  is  subject  to  the  loss 
of  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  by 
evaporation  ;  and  as  there  is  very  little 
direct  return  by  streams,  the  deficit  can 
only  be  suppHed  by  a  flow  from  the  Cas- 
pian. The  small  depth  of  the  bar  seems 
to  prevent  the  return  of  a  counter-cur- 
rent of  denser  water  ;  none  such  having 
been  detected,  although  the  careful  in- 
vestigations made  by  Von  Baer  would 
have  shown  its  presence  if  it  really  ex- 
isted. And  thus  there  is  a  progressively 
increasing  concentration  of  the  water 
within  the  basin  of  the  Karaboghaz  ;  so 
that  seals  which  used  to  frequent  it  are 
no  longer  found  there,  and  its  borders 
are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 
Layers  of  salt  are  being  deposited  on 
the  mud  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  sound- 
ing-line, when  scarcely  out  of  the  water, 
is  covered  with  saline  crystals.  Taking  the 
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lowest  estimates  of  the  degree  of  saltness 
of  the  Caspian  water,  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  channel,  and  the  speed  of  the 
current.  Von  Baer  has  shown  that  the 
Karaboghaz  alone  daily  receives  from 
the  Caspian  the  enormous  quantity  of 
three  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
salt.  If  such  an  elevation  were  to  take 
place  of  the  surface  of  the  bar,  as  should 
separate  the  Karaboghaz  from  the  basin 
of  the  Caspian,  it  would  quickly  diminish 
in  extent,  its  banks  would  be  converted 
into  immense  fields  of  salt,  and  the  sheet 
of  water  which  might  remain  would  be 
either  converted  into  a  shallow  lake  — 
like  Lake  Elton,  which  is  200  miles  from 
the  present  northern  border  of  the  Cas- 
pian ;  or  a  salt  marsh  —  like  those  which 
cover  extensive  tracts  of  the  steppes  ;  or 
might  altogether  disappear  by  drying  up, 
—  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  a 
depressed  area  lying  between  Lake  Elton 
and  the  River  Ural,  which  is  79  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Caspian,  and  about 
as  much  more  below  that  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  is  impossible  that  a  more  "  preg- 
nant instance  "  could  be  adduced,  of  the 
effect  of  evaporation  alone  in  maintaining 
a  powerful  current,  than  is  afforded  by 
this  case  of  the  Karaboghaz. 

That  when  the  basin  of  the  Caspian 
had  been  once  completely  isolated,  the 
level  of  its  water  was  rapidly  lowered  by 
evaporation,  until  its  area  was  so  far  re- 
duced as  to  keep  down  the  amount  of 
evaporation  to  that  of  the  return  of  fresh 
water  by  rain  and  rivers,  is  shown  by  Von 
Baer  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  inference 
from  facts  of  two  independent  orders. 
At  the  height  of  from  d^  to  80  feet  above 
the  present  level,  the  rocks  which  formed 
the  original  seashore  of  the  southern 
basin  have  been  furrowed  out  into  tooth- 
shaped  points  and  needles  ;  lower  down, 
on  the  contrary,  the  rocks  now  laid  bare 
show  no  trace  of  the  erosive  action  of  the 
water  ;  so  that  its  level  would  seem  to 
have  sunk  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  waves 
sufficient  time  to  attack  the  cliff-walls 
effectively.  Again,  along  the  shallow 
border  of  the  northern  basin,  the  shore 
for  a  space  of  250  miles  is  gashed  with 
thousands  of  narrow  channels,  from" 
twelve  to  thirty  miles  in  length,  separated 
by  chains  of  hillocks,  which  pass  inland 
into  the  level  ground  of  the  steppes.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Volga,  which  brings  down  a  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  water  at  the  time  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  the  excess  flows 
into  these  channels,  and  thus  tends  to 
keep  them  open  ;  so  that,  when  the  inun- 
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dation  is  over,  the  sea  again  passes  up 
them.  Further  to  the  south,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  channels,  like  the  intervening 
hillocks,  are  not  continuous,  but  form 
chains  of  little  lakes,  separated  by  sandy 
isthmuses.  Although  these  channels  run 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  yet  they 
have  a  somewhat  fan-like  arrangement ; 
their  centre  of  radiation  being  the  higher 
part  of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the 
slope  of  the  Caspian  from  that  of  the  N.E. 
portion  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  these  channels  can  have  been 
formed,  except  by  the  furrowing  of  the 
soft  soil  during  the  rapid  sinking  of  the 
level  of  the  Caspian  water ;  as  happens 
on  the  muddy  banks  of  a  reservoir,  in 
which  the  water  is  being  rapidly  lowered 
by  the  opening  of  a  sluice-gate. 

Now,  since  in  the  area  of  the  Caspian, 
as  at  present  limited,  an  equilibrium  has 
been  established  between  the  quantity  of 
water  lost  by  evaporation,  and  that  re- 
turned to  it  by  rain  and  rivers  (for  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  continu- 
ous change  of  level  is  now  going  on),  we 
can  arrive  at  a  better  idea  of  what  the 
amount  of  such  evaporation  really  is,  from 
what  is  needed  to  make  it  good,  than  we 
have  any  other  means  of  forming.  The 
Volga  is,  next  to  the  Danube,  the  largest 
European  river,  and  its  drainage-area  is 
enormous ;  the  Ural  is  a  considerable 
river,  probably  not  bringing  down  much 
less  water  than  the  Don  ;  whilst  the  Kur 
and  the  Araxes,  which  drain  a  large  part 
of  Transcaucasia,  cannot  together  be 
much  inferior  to  the  Dnieper  :  and  yet 
the  whole  mass  of  water  brought  down  by 
these  four  rivers,  serves  only  to  keep  the 
present  level  of  the  Caspian  from  being 
further  lowered  by  evaporation. 

Let  us  now  compare  with  the  Caspian 
the  Black  Sea,  with  which  it  was  formerly 
in  continuity,  and  which  communicates 
indirectly  with  the  general  Oceanic  sys- 
tem. The  area  of  the  Black  Sea  (includ- 
ing the  Sea  of  Azov)  and  that  of  the 
Caspian  are  nearly  equal  ;  each  being 
estimated  at  about  180,000  square  miles. 
They  lie  for  the  most  part  betvveen  the 
same  Annual  Isotherms  of  60*^  and  50*^, 
the  extensions  of  the  Caspian  to  the  south 
of  the  former  and  to  the  north  of  the 
latter  being  nearly  equal ;  and  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  evaporation 
from  the  two  seas  is  nearly  the  same. 
Now,  as  the  whole  water  of  the  Volga  and 
of  the  other  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  Caspian  is  only  sufficient  to  make 
up  for  its  evaporation,  it  is  obvious  that 


the  contribution  of  the  Danube,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  the  Don,  and 
other  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  Black  Sea,  towards  the  supply  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  only  the  excess  which 
remains  after  compensating  for  the  evap- 
oration of  the  Black  Sea,  or  (assuming 
the  equality  of  this  with  the  evaporation 
of  the  Caspian)  the  excess  of  the  volume 
of  the  Black  Sea  rivers  over  that  of  the 
Caspian  rivers,  which  (as  will  presently 
appear)  must  be  a  very  insignificant  con- 
tribution to  the  Mediterranean  in  com- 
parison with  the  area  of  the  latter. 

How  small  that  excess  really  is,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  experiments  on  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  currents,  of 
which  the  particulars  have  already  been 
given.  For  not  only  is  the  outward 
surface-current  extremely  variable  in  its 
rate,  and  liable  to  occasional  reversal, 
but,  when  it  is  at  its  strongest,  its  effect 
is  most  counteracted  by  the  inward  under- 
current. The  proportional  force  and 
volume  of  the  two  currents  cannot  be 
estimated  from  these  experiments  with 
anything  like  certainty ;  but  Captain 
Wharton  thinks  that  the  under-current 
sometimes  carries  in  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  water  that  the  surface-current 
carries  out.  That  it  ordinarily  returns  at 
least  half,  maybe  fairly  inferred  from  the 
constant  maintenance  of  the  average  sa- 
linity of  the  Black  Sea  water  at  about 
half  that  of  Mediterranean  water  ;  since 
it  is  obvious  that  this  proportion  could 
not  be  kept  up,  unless  as  much  salt  re- 
enters the  basin  by  the  under-current,  as 
passes  out  of  it  by  the  upper.  Hence,  as 
the  sali?iity  of  the  under-current  is  twice 
that  of  the  upper,  its  volume  may  be 
taken  at  about  one-half;  so  that  the  ac- 
tual excess  of  outflow  will  be  only  about 
one-half  oi  the  volume  of  water  that  forms 
the  surface-current.  And  thus  the  whole 
contribution  of  the  great  rivers  that  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Black  Sea, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  represented  by  an  out- 
flow through  the  Dardanelles  by  no  means 
exceeding  the  amount  brought  down  by  a 
single  considerable  river. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Mediterranean; 
and  shall  again  use  the  Caspian  as  a 
basis  on  which  we  may  form  some  kind 
of  approximative  estimate  as  to  the  pro- 
portion between  the  evaporation  from  its 
surface  and  the  return  by  river-flow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  area  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, including  the  ^gean  and  the 
Adriatic,  is  between  four  and  five  times 
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the  present  area  of  the  Caspian  ;  so  that, 
taking  the  evaporation  over  equal  areas 
of  the  two  seas  to  be  the  same,  the  quan- 
tity of  return  that  would  be  needed  to 
keep  up  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
would  be  between  four  and  five  times  as 
great  as  that  which  suffices  to  maintain 
that  of  the  Caspian.  But  looking  to  the 
fact  that  tlie  principal  part  of  the  area  of 
the  Mediterranean  lies  east  and  west 
between  the  parallels  of  32"  and  40*^  N. 
lat..  whilst  that  of  the  Caspian  lies  north 
and  south  between  the  parallels  of  36*^ 
and  46",  it  seems  obvious  that  this  dif- 
ference alone  would  cause  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  much 
greater  iox  Q.(^W3\  areas  than  that  of  the 
Caspian.  The  ordinary  Summer  temper- 
ature of  a  considerable  part  of  the  East- 
ern basin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  not 
much  below  80° :  I  have  myself  seen  it 
ranging  from  ']^'^  to  So*'  between  Malta 
and  Alexandria,  in  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber. And,  notwithstanding  the  curious 
northern  bend  by  which  the  summer 
Isotherm  of  80^  is  carried  through  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  only  just 
touches  the  southern  basin  of  the  Cas- 
pian ;  the  summer  temperature  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  sea  being  below  that  of 
the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  difference  is  far  greater, 
however,  during  the  Winter  months. 
Taking  the  lowest  winter  temperature  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  Professor  Huxley's- 
average  of  48''  (and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  some  degrees  too  low 
for  the  Eastern  basin,  whilst  it  is  not  at 
all  too  high  for  the  Western),  we  find  the 
January  mean  of  the  Caspian  to  range 
from  40''  at  its  southern  extremity,  to 
30^  in  its  middle  basin,  while  its  northern 
basin  is  crossed  by  the  January  isotherm 
of  20*^.  Hence,  as  regards  Temperature 
alone,  the  mean  annual  excess  is  largely 
on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
there  is  another  element  not  less  impor- 
tant,—  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  hot 
winds  which  blow  over  the  Mediterranean 
(especially  its  Eastern  basin)  from  the 
great  African  deserts,  and  which  take  up 
an  enormous  amount  of  moisture  in  their 
course.  Having  heard  much  of  the 
scorching  power  of  the  Sirocco,  I  was 
surprised,  when  in  Malta  (towards  which 
this  wind  blows  from  the  south-east),  to 
find  that  its  enervating  effect  was  due  to 
its  excessive  humidity,  derived  from  the 
extent  of  sea  it  had  traversed  since  leav- 
ing the  Libyan  deserts. 

We  should  not  be  far  wrong,  then,  in 
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assuming  that,  to  counteract  this  enor- 
mous evaporation,  the  volume  of  river- 
water    poured    into    the    Mediterranean 
ought  to  be  at  least  six  times  that  re- 
ceived by  the  Caspian.     But  what  is  the 
actual  amount  of    that  supply .?     Along 
the  whole  African   coast,  from  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Nile,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  a  large  river.     Around 
the  whole   Levant  there  is  the  same  de- 
ficiency.    And  thus,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Po  —  a  slow-flow- 
ing  river   of   very  moderate  volume,  no 
great  body  of  water  is  poured  into  the 
Eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  save 
the   overflow  of    the   Black   Sea,   which 
comes  down  through  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles.     How  small  a  contribution 
is    made  by  this  overflow  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  level  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, seems  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of 
the  ^gean,  with  which  it  first  mingles,  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  lowered  by  the  inter- 
mixture  of    the   half-salt   stream   which 
discharges  itself  into  the  part  of  it  most 
remote  from  its  communication  with  that 
larger  basin.     Into  the  Western  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  no  other  considerable 
rivers    discharge    themselves    than    the 
Rhone  and  the    Ebro.     Thus  the  sum- 
total  of  the  supply  brought  into  the  whole 
Mediterranean  area  by  great  rivers,  may 
be  expressed  by  the  Nile,  one-half  of  the 
Dardanelles  surface-current,  the  Po,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Ebro.     And  if  we  add  to 
these  the    "ten    submarine    springs    of 
fresh  water  which  are  known  to  burst  up 
in  the   Mediterranean,"  it  seems  to  me 
perfectly  clear  that  we  cannot  make  that 
total  anything  like  six  times  the  amount 
that  is  brought  into  the  Caspian  by  the 
Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  Transcaucasian 
rivers,  and  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
entirely   dissipated   by  evaporation.  —  It 
has    been     estimated     by    two     French 
officers,    MM.    Rdgy    and    Vigan,*   who 
have    recently    compared    the    probable 
evaporation   of  the    Mediterranean  with 
the  rain-fall  over  its  area,  that  the  annual 
excess  of  the  former  represents  a  stratum 
of  4  1-2  feet ;  and  the  largest  estimate  of 
the  amount  brought  in  by  rivers  cannot 
make  up  a  third  of  this  quantity .f 

*  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1863  and  1866. 

t  Sir  John  Herschel,  adopting  somewhat  different 
data,  came  to  a  conckision  essentially  the  same.  Tak- 
ing in  the  Black  Sea  as  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
he  estimates  its  whole  area  at  1,150,000  miles,  and  con- 
siders it  as  traversed  medially  by  the  Isotherm  of  63°. 
The  excess  of  evaporation  over  rain  fall,  for  the  entire  . 
area,  he  reckons  at  28  inches,  giving  508  cubic  miles  to 
be  supplied  in  other  ways.  Now  the  Nile  is  estimated 
to  deliver  through  the  year  less  than  22  cubic  miles ; 
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With  such  an  adequate  vera  causa  as 
this  enormous  excess  of  evaporation, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  go  in  search  of 
any  other  explanation  for  the  Gibraltar 
in-current.  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
"  marine  water-shed  "  between  Capes  Traf- 
algar and  Spartel  were  to  be  raised  1000 
feet,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  Mediterranean 
basin  from  the  Atlantic,  the  excess  of 
evaporation  from  its  surface  would  pro- 
duce a  progressive  reduction  of  its  level 
—  as  has  happened  with  the  Caspian, — 
until  its  area  came  to  be  so  far  restricted 
as  to  limit  its  evaporation  to  the  amount 
returned  to  it  by  rain  and  rivers.  But  so 
long  as  this  communication  remains  open, 
so  long  will  an  in-current  through  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  maintain  the  present 
level  ,  and  area  of  the  Mediterranean. 
That  this  in-current  persists  through  the 
winter  (which  is  advanced  by  Prof.  Hux- 
ley as  an  objection  to  the  received  doc- 
trine) is  easily  explained.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface,  though  reduced  to 
50  degrees  or  thereabouts,  is  still  sufH- 
ciently  high  (especially  under  dry  African 
winds)  to  maintain  a  considerable  amount 
of  evaporation  ;  and  it  is  during  the  sea- 
son of  this  reduced  evaporation,  that  the 
river-supply  is  least.  For  all  the  great 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Mediterranean  basin  are  at  their  low- 
est during  the  winter  months,  their  upper 
sources  being  then  frozen  up*  and  it  is 
with  the  melting  of  the  snows  that  they 
become  filled  again. 

Although  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  uniform  Temperature  of  the 
great  mass  of  Mediterranean  water  below 
the  variable  surface-stratum,  as  mainly 
dependent  on  that  of  the  subjacent  crust 
of  the  Earth,  yet  my  later  and  more  ex- 
tended inquiries  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  coincidence  is  here  accidental ; 
and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Inland 
Seas,  the  uniform  temperature  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  lowest  winter  tempera- 
ture of  the  area.  For  I  found  it  to  be 
about  two  degrees  higher  in  the  Eastern 
basin  than  in  the  Western,  in  accordance 
with  its  lower  latitude.  And  in  the  Red 
Sea  it  seems  to  be  very  considerably 
above  this  ;  the  Temperature-soundings 
taken  by  Captain  Nares  in  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  in  the  month  of  February,  giving 


"  so  that  even  on  the  extravagant  supposition  that  each 
of  the  other  principal  rivers  (the  Danube,  Dnieper, 
Don,  Dniester,  Po,  Rhone,  and  Ebro,)  contribute  as 
much  ao  the  Nile,  we  should  still  have  only  173  cubic 
miles  of  river-supply,  leaving  335  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Atlantic."    (Physical  Geography,  p.  27.) 


70*^  Fahr.  as  the  uniform  temperature 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  at  450 
fathoms.  This  February  temperature 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  isochei- 
mal  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  Sea  ; 
and,  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  shall 
have  been  obtained,  we  may  assume  that 
the  deep  temperature  of  no  part  of  the 
Red  Sea  falls  below  this,  unless  reduced 
by  the  inflow  of  cold  water  from  the  deeper 
stratum  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

A  very  interesting  question  here  arises, 
as  to  the  possible  influence  of  this  uni- 
formly elevated  Temperature  in  the  Red 
Sea,  upon  the  growth  of  the  Corals  which 
abound  in  its  basin  and  form  the  reefs  so 
dangerous  to  the  navigator.  It  seems  to 
be  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who 
have  most  carefully  studied  the  existing 
Coral  Formations  in  the  Oceanic  area, 
that  the  reef-building  types  do  not  live 
and  grow  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
twenty  fathoms  first  assigned  as  their 
limit  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Yet  as  Stony 
Corals  similar  to  these  in  every  Physio- 
logical character,  save  massiveness,  have 
been  repeatedly  brought  up  in  the  Porcu- 
pine dredgings  from  depths  of  several 
hundred  i^iihoms,  there  seems  no  d.  priori 
reason  for  the  restriction  of  the  reef- 
builders  to  this  limited  depth j  and  it  has 
suggested  itself  to  me,  whether  the  limit 
is  not  really  one  of  te7Jtperature.  For  it 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dana  in  his  recent 
treatise  on  "  Corals  and  Coral-Islands," 
•as  a  deduction  from  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  the  reef-builders,  that 
they  cannot  live  in  any  part  of  the  Ocean 
of  which  the  temperature  ever  falls  below 
68*^ :  so  that  even  the  Galapagos  islands, 
which  lie  under  the  Equator,  are  outside 
the  boundary-line  of  the  Coral  Sea ;  this 
being  carried  to  the  north  of  the  Equator 
by  the  cold  (Humboldt's)  current  which 
comes  up  along  the  Western  Coast  of 
South  America,  and  which  I  regard  as 
the  iiidraught  of  the  Pacific  Equatorial 
current.  Now  all  we  at  present  know  of 
the  relation  of  Temperature  to  Depth, 
would  indicate  that  even  in  the  Inter- 
tropical area  of  the  open  Ocean,  the  tem- 
perature at  twenty  fathoms  may  not  be 
much  above  68'^,  and  that  in  the  next  ten 
fathoms  it  suffers  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion ;  so  that  the  bathymetrical  limit  of 
the  reef-builders  may  really  be  a  tJiernial 
one.  And  if  the  temperature  of  the  Red 
Sea  everywhere  and  throughout  the  year 
should  prove  to  be  above  that  limit,  it 
will  become  a  most  interesting  question 
to  determine  whether  the  reef-building 
Corals  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  found  in  that 
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Sea  at  a  greater  depth  than  in  the  open 
Ocean  ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  greatest 
depth  at  which  they  there  exist. —  This 
question  has  obviously  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  many 
Geological  phenomena  ;  for  if  the  limita- 
tion of  the  depth  of  living  reef-builders 
be  really  thermometries  instead  of  bathy- 
metric^  so  that  where  secluded  from  the 
General  Oceanic  Circulation  they  can 
grow  up  from  a  greater  depth  than  in  the 
Oceanic  area,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
limitation  cannot  be  rightly  assumed  in 
regard  to  the  Coral  Growths  of  former 
Epochs.  V 

It  is  curious  to  see  how,  in  another 
place,  an  inflow  of  colder  water,  at  a 
limited  depth,  modifies  the  temperature 
of  an  Inland  Sea.  Between  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  Borneo  and  Mindanao 
(the  southernmost  of  the  Phihppine 
group)  there  is  an  area,  called  the  Sulu 
Sea,  which  is  really  far  more  completely 
enclosed  than  appears  on  the  Map  ;  for 
the  islands  that  lie  at  intervals  between 
its  two  principal  boundaries  are  so  con- 
nected by  intervening  reefs,  which  do  not 
rise  to  the  surface,  that  this  Sulu  Sea  has 
only  a  very  superficial  and  limited  com- 
munication with  either  the  China  Sea,  or 
the  Celebez  Sea.  Notwithstanding  this 
enclosure,  its  depth  is  very  great,  reach- 
ing to  1600  fathoms  ;  and  its  Tempera- 
ture-phenomena present  the  same  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  China  Sea 
outside,  as  do  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Atlantic.  For  the  surface-tem- 
perature of  both  being  nearly  the  same 
(83°  and  84°),  and  the  reduction  to  50° 
being  shown  at  nearly  the  same  depth 
(about  300  fathoms),  the  temperature  of 
the  Sulu  Sea  from  that  plane  to  the  bot- 
tom remains  uniform,  whilst  that  of  the 
China  Sea  continues  to  descend,  until  37'' 
is  reached  at  670  fathoms,  below  which  it 
undergoes  little  further  reduction,  even 
to  a  depth  of  1550  fathoms.  That  the 
uniform  temperature  of  the  Sulu  Sea 
from  about  300  fathoms  downwards  to 
1600,  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  about  four  or  five  degrees,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  so  much  nearer  the 
Equator  that  its  surface-temperature 
must  be  considerably  higher  all  through 
the  year,  is  obviously  due  to  the  admis- 
sion of  outside-water,  which  has  been 
cooled  by  the  Polar  flow,  through  passages 
between  its  bounding  reefs  and  islands  ; 
and  we  might  fix  the  probable  depth  of 
those  passages  at  about  250  fathoms.  | 

It  seems  probable  that  every  local  pe 


culiarity  of  Temperature,  either  in  the 
Ocean  or  in  Inland  Seas,  will  prove  to 
be  explicable  by  attention  to  these  con- 
ditions,—  the  degree  of  seclusion  of  the 
area  from  the  Polar  flow,  and  the  lowest 
winter  temperature  of  the  surface.  Thus, 
in  the  Celebez  Sea,  the  depth  of  which 
has  lately  been  found  by  Captain  Chim- 
mo  to  be  nearly  2700  fathoms,  the  bot- 
tom temperature  was  found  to  be  38  1-2*^ ; 
whilst  at  a  less  depth  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Sumatra,  a 
bottom-temperature  of  32°  was  met  with. 
A  glance  at  the  Map  will  show  that  whilst 
the  latter  station  is  in  the  direct  course 
of  the  bottom-flow  of  Antarctic  water 
towards  the  Equator,  this  flow  could  only 
reach  the  former  by  going  a  long  way 
round. 

The  peculiarities  of  Inland  Seas  in  re- 
gard to  Temperature  seem  to  have  a 
much  more  potent  influence  on  Animal 
life  than  would  at  first  be  apparent.  I 
went  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  full 
expectation  of  finding  its  depths  tenanted 
by  the  like  varied  and  abundant  Fauna 
that  we  had  met  with  at  corresponding 
depths  in  the  Atlantic  ;  and  considering 
that  the  existence  of  this  Sea  can  be  clear- 
ly traced  back  through  the  whole  Tertia- 
ry period,  I  expected  to  find  in  this  fauna 
the  like  representation  of  the  early  Ter- 
tiaries,  that  the  fauna  of  the  deep  Atlantic 
had  shown  of  the  Cretaceous.  What, 
then,  was  my  disappointment  at  finding 
the  dredge  come  up,  time  after  time,  from 
depths  ranging  between'  300  and  1500 
fathoms,  laden  with  a  barren  mud  ;  the 
most  careful  examination  of  which  re- 
vealed not  a  single  living  organism,'  and 
only  a  few  fragments  of  dead  shells  and 
corals,  large  enough  to  be  recognizable 
as  such,  which  had  obviously  drifted  from 
some  other  locality.  The  idea  of  the 
nearly  azoic  condition  of  the  deeper  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  I  was 
thus  led,  having  been  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  Oscar  Schmidt's  dredgings  in 
the  Adriatic,  the  question  arises,  —  to 
what  is  this  condition  due  ?  I  was  in  the 
first  instance  disposed  to  attribute  it  to 
the  turbid  condition  of  the  bottom-water, 
which  is  charged  (as  I  was  able  to 
prove  by  observation)  with  extremely 
fine  sedimentary  particles,  whose  slow 
settling-down  forms  the  mud  of  the  bot- 
tom. These  seem  to  be  chiefly  derived, 
in  the  Eastern  basin,  from  the  Nile  ;  and 
in  the  Western  basin,  from  the  Rhone : 
the  coarser  particles  in  each  case  settling 
down  near  the  mouths  of  those  rivers, 
whilst  the  finer  are  diffused  through  the 
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whole  mass  of  Mediterranean  water,  grav- 
itating very  slowly  to  the  depths  of  its 
basin. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  that  it  is 
to  this  diffusion,  —  experimentally  proved 
on  the  large  scale  by  the  admixture  of 
mud  with  the  saline  deposit  of  the  boil- 
ers of  steam-ships  voyaging  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  small  by  Professor 
Tyndall's  electric-light  test,  — that  the  pa- 
culiar  bhieness  of  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  due.  The  case  is  precisely 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
through  which  the  Upper  Rhone  flows, 
depositing  near  its  entrance  the  coarser 
particles  of  sediment,  and  diffusing  the 
finer  through  the  entire  waters  of  the 
lake,  to  which  they  impart  a  correspond- 
ing blueness. 

It  is  well  known  that  a*  muddy  state  of 
the  bottom-water  is  unfavourable  to  the 
presence  of  Animal  life  ;  and  it  has  been 
particularly  noted  by  Dana,  that  where 
such  a  sediment  brought  down  by  a  cur- 
rent is  diffused  over  a  part  of  a  bed  of 
living  Coral,  it  kills  the  animals  of  that 
part.  Moreover,  I  learned  at  Malta  that 
in  the  beds  which  yield  the  extremely 
/?«^-grained  stone  which  is  used  for  deli- 
cate carvings,  scarcely  any  fossils  are 
found  save  sharks'  teeth  ;  whilst  in  the 
coarse-gr2Aw^(S.  beds  of  the  same  forma- 
tion, fossils  are  abundant ;  and  as  the 
former  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
a  slow  deposit  in  the  deep  sea,  so  may  the 
latter  be  considered  as  shore-h^A's>.  Fur- 
ther, I  have  been  informed  by  Professor 
Duncan,  that  in  the  Fleisch  of  the  Alps, 
which  shows  in  some  parts  a  thickness  of 
several  thousand  feet,  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  very  fine  sedimentary  material, 
there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  Or- 
ganic remains. 

There   is,  however,  another  condition 
of  the  bottom-water  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which    is  not  less  unfavourable    than    its  j 
turbidity  —  probably  j/^/  7nore  so  —  to  the 
existence  of  Animal   life  in   its  depths  ;  \ 
liamely,  \.\vq  deficiency  of  Oxygen  produced  ' 
by  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  organic  j 
matter  brought  down  by  its  great  rivers.  I 
According  to  the  determination  which  I  ' 
made  in  my  second  visit   to  the  Mediter-  j 
ranean  in  1871,  the  gases  boiled-off  from  1 
water  brought  up  from  great  depths  con- ! 
tained  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  Oxygen  ' 
and  35  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen,  the  remain-  j 
Ing   60  per   cent,  being   Carbonic   Acid.  ' 
Now  in  gases  boiled-off  from  the.  deep 
water  of   the  Atlantic,  the  average  per- 
centage of    Oxygen  was  about   20,  while 
that  of   Carbonic  Acid  was   between  30 


and  40 ;  even  this  large  proportion  of 
Carbonic  Acid  not  appearing  prejudicial 
to  the  life  of  the  Marine  Invertebrata,  so 
long  as  Oxygen  was  present  in  sufficient 
proportion. 

The  rationale  of  both  these  conditions 
seems  obviously  the  same  ;  —  namely, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of 
Temperature  of  the  whole  mass  of  Med- 
iterranean water  below  the  surface-stra- 
tum of  200  fathoms  (which  alone  will  be 
disturbed  by  Wind,  or  be  affected  by  the 
influx  of  Rivers  and  of  the  Gibraltar  cur- 
rent), there  is  no  Thermal  Circulation ; 
the  whole  contents  of  the  deeper  part  of 
this  immense  basin  being  thus  in  an  abso- 
lutely stagnant  condition.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Vertical  Oceanic  Circulation 
be  true,  every  drop  of  Ocean-water  is 
brought  in  its  turn  to  the  surface,  where 
it  can  get  rid  of  its  Carboni::  Acid,  and 
take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  Oxygen.  But 
as  the  density  of  the  surface-stratum  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  never  rendered 
greater  by  reduction  of  Temperature,  than 
that  of  the  mass  of  water  it  overlies,  there 
is  no  agency  capable  of  producing  any  in- 
terchange ;  the  bottom-water  charged 
with  the  slowly-gravitating  sediment  is 
never  disturbed  ;  and  the  Organic  matter 
contained  in  that  sediment  consumes  its 
Oxygen  so  much  more  rapidly  than  it  can 
be  supplied  from  above  by  diffusion 
through  the  vast  column  of  superincum- 
bent water,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  is 
converted  into  Carbonic  Acid,  scarcely 
any  being  left  for  the  support  of  Animal 
Life. 

These  considerations,  then,  seem  fully 
adequate  to  account  for  the  paucity  of  Life 
in  the  deeper  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  ;  and  they  will,  of  course,  equally 
apply  to  the  case  of  any  other  Inland  Sea, 
so  far  as  the  same  conditions  apply.  And 
it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find  that 
my  old  friend  and  fellow-student  Edward 
Forbes  was  perfectly  correct  as  to  the 
limitation  of  Animal  Life  —  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  -^gean  Sea,  in  which  his  own 
researches  were  prosecuted  —  to  a  depth 
of  about  300  fathoms  ;  the  error,  which 
was  rather  that  of  others  than  his  own, 
being  in  the  supposition  that  this  limita- 
tion applies  equally  to  the  great  Ocean- 
basins,  past  as  well  as  present.  The  re- 
searches in  which  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  bear  a  part,  have  shown  that  as 
regards  the  latter  there  is  probably  no 
Bathymetrical  limit  to  Animal  Life ; 
while  the  results  of  my  inquiries  into  the 
influence  of  the  Physical  Conditions  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  limiting  the  bathy- 
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metrical  diffusion  of  its  Fauna,  will  not, 
I  ventu  re  to  hope,  be  without  their  use 
in  Geological  Theory. 

W.  B.  Carpenter. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  CONDITION  OF  PERSIA. 

Some  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  internal  condition  of  Persia  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year  is  furnished  by 
the  narrative  of  Mr.  Brittlebank's  travels 
in  that  country.  Mr.  Brittlebank  left 
Southampton  on  January  4,  and  landing 
at  Ceylon  passed  rapidly  thence  to  Ma- 
dras, and  so  on  to  Bombay.  There  he 
embarked  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  call- 
ing by  the  way  at  Kurrachee,  Muscat, 
Bunder  Abbas,  and  Linga,  reached  Bu- 
shire  on  the  morning  of  March  28,  having 
thus  accomplished  this  circuitous  journey 
in  less  than  three  months  by  a  full  week. 
On  the  way  Mr.  Brittlebank  tells  us  that 
every  one  acquainted  with  Persia  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  They 
represented  to  him  that  the  country  was 
suffering  in  the  agonies  of  a  most  fearful 
famine,  that  its  society  was  disorganized, 
and  its  Government  without  power  to 
afford  protection ;  that  consequently, 
even  if  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  pestilence  and  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence, he  would  yet  be  unable  to  obtain 
the  accomodation  necessary  to  complete 
his  journey.  Mr.  Brittlebank's  courage, 
however,  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  the 
result  proved  that  the  picture  thus  drawn 
beforehand  of  the  perils  he  would  have 
to  encounter  was  overwrought.  Though 
the  state  of  Persia  was  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree deplorable,  outward  order  was  tol- 
erably well  preserved,  and  so  far  from  Gov- 
ernment being  without  power,  every  per- 
son in  authority  was  obeyed  with  the  most 
slavish  submissiveness.  Nor  was  there 
anywhere,  even  where  the  roadside  was 
dotted  with  the  bodies  of  those  dead  of 
hunger,  an  attempt  made  to  procure  food 
by  force,  or  to  molest  the  foreign  travel- 
ler. A  youth  fresh  from  Eton,  he  passed 
from  Bushire  to  the  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  attended  through  the  most  distressed 
provinces  by  only  a  single  native  servant, 
yet  he  was  never  once  molested.  But 
though  the  warnings  he  received  were 
thus  exaggerated,  respecting  the  horrors 
of  the  famine  there  was  no  exaggeration. 
His  first  walk  through  Bushire  was 
sufficient  to   satisfy  him   on   that  point. 
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Owing  to  its  situation,  that  port  escaped 
the  worst  extremities  of  the  prevailing 
scarcity  ;  but  still  its  streets  were  haunted 
by  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  last 
stage  of  emaciation  from  hunger.  As  the 
traveller  advanced  inland,  however,  the 
evidences  of  the  sufferings  of  the  popula- 
tion became  more  numerous  and  appalling. 
At  Kazeroon,  between  Bushire  and  Shi- 
raz,  Mr.  Brittlebank  was  witness  of  a  scene 
the  description  of  which,  as  illustrating 
the  state  of  the  country  we  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  quote  :  —  "  The  morning  af- 
ter our  arrival  a  crowd  of  emaciated  natives 
poured  into  the  yard  of  the  station.  Some 
sat  on  their  heels,  some  propped  them- 
selves up  against  the  wall,  others  lay 
wearily  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 
They  numbered  in  all  —  men,  women, 
and  children  —  a  couple  of  hundred. 
They  were  all  in  rags  or  more  than  half- 
naked,  and  the  effluvium  from  them  was 
so  foetid  that,  although  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  station,  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen yards  off,  I  could  scarcely  bear  it. 
They  were  of  all  ages  ;  but  their  suffer- 
ings seemed  to  have  told  most  on  the 
children.  The  girls  looked  like  hags, 
the  boys  like  aged  dwarfs.  Two  or  three 
Persian  'gholams'  —  men  who,  when  the 
telegraphic  communication  is  interrupted, 
go  down  the  line  until  they  discover  the 
place  at  fault  —  stood  at  the  gate  in  order 
that  the  very  poor  and  starving  might 
alone  enter.  I  could  not  make  out  what 
test  they  apphed  to  discriminate  between 
the  famished  and  half-famished,  but  I 
noticed  that  they  rejected  very  miserable 
looking  women  who  supplicated  for  ad- 
mission. Another 'gholam  '  assisted  the 
Armenian  in  distributing  the  dates,  the 
form  in  which  the  relief  was  given.  When 
the  dates  were  brought  in,  every  device 
was  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  a  double 
supply ;  and  the  crowd  sometimes  became 
so  wild  that  the  trays  on  which  the  fruit  was 
placed  were  upset,  and  what  might  in  truth 
be  termed  a  life-and-death  fight  was  fought 
over  it.  The  distribution  over,  the  un- 
liappy  beings  got  back  as  they  best  could 
to  their  hovels  to  pine  and  suffer,  sus- 
tained only  by  the  hope  of  a  future  dole 
at  the  station."  The  traveller  was,  how- 
ever, only  now  entering  upon  the  real 
famine  region.  Up  to  Shiraz  he  found 
no  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  horses, 
but  at  that  town  he  was  unable  to  buy  a 
single  beast  likely  to  live,  and  was  forced, 
therefore,  to  travel  thenceforwards  on 
hired  horses,  and  even  these  were  little 
more  than  skin  and  bone  from  want  of 
food.     Corpses  by  the  wayside,  black  and 
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swollen,  now  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent on  each  successive  day.  Just  be- 
fore reaching  Ispahan,  on  riding  into  a 
caravanserai  one  night,  "a  faint  gust  of 
wind  brought  with  it  the  smells  of  a 
charnel-house.  On  looking  round  I  no- 
ticed a  woman  lying  on  her  face.  She 
was  dead  and  perfectly  naked,  the  few 
garments  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
wear  having  been  taken  by  some  other 
poor  creature  starving  in  the  chilly  night. 
Out  of  the  sockets  of  her  eyes  and  mouth 
a  black  and  noisome  fluid  was  oozing,  and 
the  side  of  her  face  and  breast  were 
gnawed  away.  Two  famished-looking 
men  and  a  woman  were  seated  a  few  yards 
off  glaring  at  the  body  with  wolfish  eyes. 
A  horrible  suspicion  seized  me.  ...  I 
would  not  believe,  and  yet  I  could  not 
doubt  it,  so  hungry  and  ravenous  were 
their  looks.  Passing  them,  and  stepping 
over  two  more  dead  bodies,  I  came  to 
the  stable  on  the  right  side  of  the  yard. 
I  entered  it,  and  after  waiting  till  my  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  dis- 
covered on  the  one  side  the  dead  body  of 
a  man,  and  on  the  other  side,  close  to 
the  wall,  a  woman  and  a  child.  The  wo- 
man was  dead,  the  child  just  breathed. 
I  hastened  with  it  into  the  air,  hoping 
that  life  might  still  be  preserved  in  it.  It 
was  too  late."  From  Ispahan  to  the  cap- 
ital the  suffering  seemed,  if  possible,  to 
grow  more  intense  and  universal.  But 
once  Teheran  was  passed,  although  there 
was  still  distress,  it  did  not  present  the 
terrible  form  witnessed  amid  the  barren 
mountains  and  sandy  salt  plains  of  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  INTELLECTUAL    POWERS  OF  BIRDS. 

The  Popular  Science  Review  for  July 
contains  some  interesting  but  too  brief 
remarks  by  Mr.  Leith  Adams  on  the 
"Mental  Powers  of  Birds,"  which  it  is 
interesting  to  define  specifically  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mental  powers  of 
other  animals  of  the  higher  order  of  sa- 
gacity. This  we  will  briefly  do.  Firs.t, 
it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Darwin's  dis- 
cussions—  though  Mr.  Leith  Adams 
hardly  refers  to  them,  — that  none  of  the 
lower  orders  of  creatures  have  so  keen 
an  appreciation  of  beauty  as  many  kinds 
of  birds,  and  certainly  that  none  turn 
this  taste  for  beauty  so  defiberately  to 
the  purpose  of  social  amusement.  That 
great  naturalist  has  described  how  some 


kinds  of  birds  really  celebrate  festivities 
very  closely  approaching  to  our  wedding 
fetes,  balls,  and  garden  parties,  in  place;^ 
carefully  decorated  and  arranged  by  the 
birds  for  the  purpose  of  social  gather- 
ings, and  which  are  not  used  for  their  ac- 
tual dwelling-places.  The  best  evidence, 
says  Mr.  Darwin,  of  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful "is  afforded  by  the  three  genera  of 
Australian  bower-birds."  "  Their  bow- 
ers where  the  sexes  congregate  and  play 
strange  antics  "  [?  at  all  stranger  than  our 
waltzes  and  quadrilles]  "are  differently 
constructed  ;  but  what  most  concerns  us 
is  that  they  are  decorated  in  a  different 
manner  by  the  different  species.  The 
satin  bower-bird  collects  gaily-coloured 
articles,  such  as  the  blue  tail-feathers  of 
parrakeets,  bleached  bones  and  shells, 
which  it  sticks  between  the  twigs,  or  ar- 
ranges at  the  entrance.  Mr.  Gould 
found  in  one  bower  a  neatly-worked 
stone  tomahawk  and  a  slip  of  blue  cot- 
ton, evidently  procured  from  a  native  en- 
campment. These  objects  are  contin- 
ually rearranged  and  carried  about  by 
the  birds  while  at  play.  The  bower  of 
the  spotted  bower-bird  is  beautifully 
lined  with  tall  grasses,  so  disposed  that 
the  heads  nearly  meet,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  very  profuse.  Round  stones 
are  used  to  keep  the  grass-stems  in  their 
proper  places,  and  to  make  divergent 
paths  leading  to  the  bower.  The  stones 
and  shells  are  often  brought  from  a  great 
distance.  The  regent-bird,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Ramsay,  ornaments  its  short  bow- 
er with  bleached  land-shells  belonging  to 
five  or  six  species,  and  'with  berries  of 
various  colours,  blue,  red,  and  black, 
which  give  it,  when  fresh,  a  very  pretty 
appearance.  Besides  these,  there  were 
several  newly-picked  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  a  pinkish  colour,  the  whole 
showing  a  decided  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful.' Well  may  Mr.  Gould  say,  '  these 
highly-decorated  halls  of  assembly  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  wonderful  in- 
stances of  bird  architecture  yet  discov- 
ered ; '  and  the  taste,  we  see,  of  the  sev- 
eral species  certainly  differs."  You 
could  not  have  distincter  evidence  in  a 
lady's  salon  carefully  decorated  with 
flowers,  either  of  her  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful, or  of  the  deliberate  subordination 
of  that  taste  to  social  purposes,  than  we 
have  here  of  "the  same  qualities  in  birds. 
Mr.  Leith  Adams  in  his  paper  hardly  re- 
fers, as  we  have  already  observed,  to 
this  remarkable  class  of  facts  at  all  only 
pointing  out  that  the  obvious  preference 
for  gaily-coloured  plumage  on  the  part  of 
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the  females  clearly  implies  a  genuine 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  birds,  which  is, 
of  course,  true,  but  is  not  nearly  as 
good  evidence  of  a  distinct  intellectual 
development  on  this  point,  as  the  elabo- 
rate decoration  of  their  bowers  by  birds 
for  festive  purposes.  The  mere  prefer- 
ence for  gay  colours  may  be  unconscious 
and  purely  instinctive,  but  when  a  bird 
looks  out  for  bleached  land-shells  and 
tall  grasses  to  ornament  its  reception 
room,  and  fetches  round  stones  to  "  fix" 
the  grasses  in  their  proper  place,  and 
then  uses  the  hall  thus  provided  only  for 
festive  social  purposes,  you  can  hardly 
deny  such  birds  either  the  powers  or  the 
tastes  of  landscape  gardeners  and  ball 
givers.  And  we  fancy  this  kind  of  de- 
liberate taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  the 
beautiful  in  subordination  to  social  pur- 
poses, is  confined  among  the  lower  ani- 
imals  to  birds  ;  and  as  regards  the  social 
purposes,  to  a  very  few  orders  of  birds. 
A  great  many  birds  seem  to  have  more 
appreciation  of  beauty  of  colour  than  al- 
most any  other  class  of  animals,  but 
only  in  a  few  species  has  it  risen  to  the 
point  of  a  really  decorative  social  art. 
We  may  gather  from  this  that  in  the 
bird  the  perception  of  harmony  is  of  a 
very  high  kind,  and  this  evidently  applies 
to  sound  as  well  as  colour.  No  crea- 
tures utter  sounds  so  full  of  beauty,  or 
display  such  wonderful  qualifications  for 
imitating  the  beautiful  sounds  they  hear. 
Must  we  not  say,  then,  that  the  bird  has, 
in  more  -force  than  any  other  species  of 
the  lower  animals,  the  perception  of  har- 
mony in  forms,  colours,  and  sounds,  and 
the  further  consciousness  of  the  fascina- 
tion such  harmony  has  for  its  own  spe- 
cies, and  the  enhancement  it  lends  to 
social  enjoyments. 

Another  great  mental  quality  which 
birds  seem  to  have  in  excess  of  other 
animals,  is  a  very  fine  calculation  of  dis- 
tance, and  this,  too,  in  direct  subordina- 
tion to  their  own  well-being.  It  has 
been  shown  again  and  again,  —  and  Mr. 
Leith  Adams  refers  to  some  facts  in  sup- 
port of  it  in  this  essay,  —  that  as  new 
weapons  of  offence  are  invented  many 
species  of  birds  narrowly  observe  the 
range  of  the  new  bows  or  guns,  and 
keep  out  of  range,  not  even  troubling 
themselves  to  go  at  all  farther  than  is 
necessary  to  be  out  of  range.  Quite  re- 
cently we  have  read,  though  we  cannot 
verify  the  reference  at  present,  of  some 
birds  which  adapted  themselves  within  a 
few  days  to  the  increased  range  of  the 
rifle,  directly  after  they  had  learned  its 


range  for  the  first  time,  having  been  pre- 
viously accustomed  only  to  the  fowling- 
piece,  and  kept  just  outside  the  two 
thousand  yards'  range,  or  whatever 
range  it  was,  retaining  their  composure 
perfectly  at  that  distance.  We  suppose 
the  wonderful  accuracy  of  the  travelling 
birds  in  striking  the  exact  point  for 
which  they  are  bound,  of  which  Mr. 
Leith  Adams  gives  us  wonderful  illustra- 
tions, is  a  still  greater  proof  of  the  same 
power.  Mr.  Adams  tells  us  of  swifts  which, 
after  eight  months'  absence  in  the  South, 

—  at  a  distance  of  some  1,800  or  1,900 
miles,  —  return  not  merely  to  the  same  re- 
gion, but  to  the  same  nests,  which  they 
had  deserted,  and  that,  too,  year  after  year, 

—  the  individuals  having  been  marked  so 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  their 
identity,  unless  indeed  there  be  such 
creatures  as  "  claimants"  to  abandoned 
nests  even  in  the  ornithological  world. 
Again,  the  delicate  adaptation  of  the 
power  of  geometrical  measurement  to 
the  welfare  of  its  species,  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  weaver-bird  of  India, 
which  hangs  its  "elaborately-constructed, 
purse-shaped  nest"  "from  the  tops  of 
branches  overhanging  deep  wells,"  in  or- 
der to  render  it  particularly  difficult  for 
enemies  to  get  at  the  nest  without  run- 
ning a  great  risk  of  falling  into  the  well. 


From  Land  and  Water. 
HIPPOPOTAMI   FIGHTING    IN    THE    ZOO- 
LOGICAL GARDENS. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion  when  the  little  Hippopotamus, 
Guy  Fawkes — who  is  now  eight  months 
old  —  was  introduced  to  his  disagreeable 
old  father,  Obesh,  a  resident  in  the  gar- 
dens for  twenty-three  years.  Obesh  was 
quietly  munching  his  breakfast  of  grass 
in  the  outside  den,  when  at  a  given  sig- 
nal the  portcullis  of  the  mother's  den  was 
gradually  raised,  and  the  two  heads  ap- 
peared gazing  out  with  a  most  comical 
expression.  Seeing  his  wife,  the  old  man 
left  off  munching  his  grass,  grinned  a 
ghastly  grin,  and  he  loudly  trumpeted 
"  Umph,"  "  Umph,"  "  Umph." 

Little  Guy  Fawkes  then  came  forward 
from  behind  his  mother,  with  the  action 
and  stiffness  of  a  pointer  when  he  has 
discovered  a  covey  of  birds  :  gradually 
and  slowly  he  went  up  to  his  father,  and 
their  outstretched  noses  were  just  touch- 
ing, when  the  old  woman  sounded  the 
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signal  for  war,  and  rushing  past  the 
young  one,  fairly  challenged  her  lord  and 
master  to  single  combat.  He  instantly 
retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  his  wife  be- 
gan to  pretend  to  munch  at  the  grass, 
keeping  her  eyes  always  fixed  spitefully 
upon  him. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  sun  shone 
out,  and  I  was  enabled  to  see  most  dis- 
tinctly the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
"  blood-sweat "  of  these  gigantic  animals 
when  excited. 

The  usual  pale  chocolate  colour  of  the 
skin  of   the   husband  and   wife   became 
densely  covered  with  spots  that  looked 
like  thin  red  gum,  and  when   the  male 
turned  his  head  I  could  see  that  these 
spots  were  globular ;  they  glistened  like 
dew  on  a  cabbage,  and  stood  high  upon 
the  skin  like  blood-stained  diamonds.     I 
managed  subsequently  to  wipe  off  one  of 
these  globules,  and  it  stained   my  note- 
book  quite   red.     After  gazing  at   each 
other  for  about  a  minute,  old  Dil  — for 
that  is  the  female's  name  —  made  a  sav- 
age  rush   at    her    husband,   and   simul- 
taneously both  animals  reared   right  up 
on  their  hind  legs,  like  bull-dogs  fighting. 
They  gaped  wide  their  gigantic  mouths, 
and  bit,  and  struck,  and  lunged  at  each 
other  savagely,  while  the  grass  fell  out  of 
their  great  coal-scuttle  mouths  on  to  the 
battle-field.      The   crash   of  their  tusks 
coming  together  was  truly  Homeric,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  rattle  and  smashing 
clash,  only  exaggerated,  when  the  Wind- 
sor Park  red  deer  charge  and  fight  with 
their  horns.     For  a  second  or  two  these 
two  gigantic  animals  closed  together  and 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  Cornish  wrestlers. 
This  scene  of  the  Hippopotami  fighting 
was  grand  in   the    extreme,   and  would 
form  a  good  subject  for  an  Oxford  prize 
poem  or  the  pencil  of  Landseer.     When, 
they  settled  on  their  four  legs  again  the 
old  woman  followed  up  her  advantage  by 
giving  her  husband  a  tremendous  push, 
"  well  hit,"  with  her  head  ;  and  while  the 
cowardly  old  fellow  sneaked  backwards 
into  his  pond,  his  wife  trumpeted  a  trium- 
phant signal  of  victory  from  the  bank. 
All  this  time  little  Guy  kept  well  in  rear 
of  his  mother,  occasionally  peeping  round 
her  sides  to  see   the   rare   and  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon   of  a  husband   and 
wife  having  a  row.     Dil  then  slowly,  and 
in  a  Shah-like  manner,  walked  down  the 
steps  into  the  water,  and  hunted  the  old 
man  about  until  she  drove  him  up  into  a 
corner  ;  she    then  mounted  sentry  over 
him.     The  young  one  then  mounted  oh 
to  his  mother's  back,  and  gazed  with  filial 


respect,  not  unmingled  with  impudence, 
at  his  father.     At  the  least  movement  on 
his  governor's  side  he  sank  down  into 
the  water  as  quiet  as  an  otter,  without 
making  the  slightest  ripple  or  sending  up 
a  bubble  of  air,  and  shortly  reappeared 
with  his  pretty  little  head,  erect  ears,  and 
bright  eyes,  and  looking  like  a  gigantic 
frog.     During  his  subaqueous  excursion 
the  little  rascal  had  probably  gone  up  to 
and  touched  his  father,  for  the  old  fellow 
gave  a  sudden  plunge  and  jumj)  as  if  he 
had   been  touched  up  from  underneath 
by  something  alive.     Thus  the  three  re- 
mained for  about  half  an  hour,  grunting 
and  staring  at  each  other.     Obesh  made 
one  attempt  to  get  out  of  his  corner,  and 
retreat  into  his  den,  but  the  artful  old 
"missis"  was  too  quick  for  him,  cut  off 
his  retreat,  and  drove    him  back.     The 
little  one,  I  observed,  always  kept  the  far 
side  of  his    mother,  in  case    his  father 
should  turn  rusty  again.     In  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  row  was  all  over, 
and  instead  of  angry  trumpetings  the  sig- 
nals gradually  assumed  a  more  amicable 
tone,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  two  Be- 
hemoths were  getting  into  good  temper. 
At  last  the  female  swam  nearer  to  her 
husband,  and  distending  her  great  nostrils 
to  the  utmost,  uttered  a  kind  of  hiss,  not 
the  least  like  a  war  cry.     When  the  keeper 
heard  this  he  said,  "  They  are  all  right 
now.  Sir  ;  they'll  not  fight  any  more.    See, 
the  old  man's   beginning  to  smile,    and 
he   has    uncocked   his  ears,  and  left  off 
staring."     The  faithful  keeper  was  quite 
right,  for  all  three  Hippos  at  once  became 
friends,  and  the  domestic  row  was  over. 

I  understand  that  on  the  previous  day, 
when  these  three  beauties  were  first  put 
together,  little  Guy  Fawkes  immediately 
went  up  to  his  governor,  and  cheeked 
him  in  the  most  insolent  manner ;  he 
bristled  up,  grunted  at  him,  showed  his 
teeth,  and  actually  challenged  his  father 
to  fight.  The  mother  then  charged  the 
old  father,  scratched  his  face,  and  pushed 
him  right  bang  all  of  a  lump  into  the  wa- 
ter. The  little  one  followed  up  directly, 
swam  under  his  father's  legs,  and  actually 
bit  at  and  pulled  the  paternal  tail.  On 
the  second  occasion  the  youngster  be-  ' 
haved  very  differently  ;  it  was  quite  evi 
dent  that  somehow  or  other  his  mother 
had  cautioned  him  and  given  him  orders 
to  keep  in  the  rear  while  she  fought  her 
old  man.  On  this  occasion  Obesh  was 
terribly  alarmed,  although  his  wife  fright- 
ened more  than  hurt  him.  She  so  alarmed 
him  that  a  new  discovery  was  made  by 
Mr.  Bartlett.     After  the  row  was  over  the 
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cowardly  old  Obesh  changed  colour. 
His  mulatto-coloured  skin  got  gradually 
whiter  and  whiter,  and  the  lower  part  of 
his  head  and  sides  became  of  a  creamy- 
white  tint,  and  the  poor  old  fellow  looked 
"as  white  as  a  ghost."  It  was  some 
hours  before  he  came  to  his  proper  col- 
our again.  When  his  wife  gave  him  a 
hiding  on  the  second  day  Obesh  again 
turned  somewhat  white,  making  his  blood 
spots  stand  out  with  unusual  clearness. 
Now  that  this  family  scrimmage  is  over, 
we  trust  that  for  the  future  they  will  en- 
joy domestic  felicity. 

By  the  way,  the  controversy  has  not 
yet  been  decided  whether  the  present 
name  "  Hip-po-po-ta-mus  "  (which  means 
a  horse-river,  not  a  river-horse),  shall  not 
be  re-cast  into  Potamippus,  and  the  little 
Guy  Fawkes  receive  a  new  appellation  — 
the  diminutive  of  the  original  word  —  viz., 
"  Hippopotamidion  "  or  "  Potamippodi- 
on."  This,  as  your  correspondent  Mr. 
E.  K.  Karslake  remarks,  "  woula  be  bar- 
barous." I  should  like  to  hear  a  stam- 
merer tackle  it.      Frank   Buckland. 


ON  TOADS. 

J.  G.  Wood, 


From  Belgravia. 


that  excellent 


The  Rev, 
naturalist  and  charming  writer,  assures 
us  that  his  children  have  a  trough  full  of 
tame  toads,  each  of  which  answers  to  its 
own  particular  name,  and  comes  when 
called.  The  children,  he  says,  carry 
them  round  the  garden,  and  hold  them  up 
to  any  insect  which  they  may  chance  to 
fancy,  to  enable  them  to  swallow  it, 
which  they  do  by  a  lightning  flash  of 
their  glutinous  tongues.  Nay  more,  their 
tender  care  for  their  unlovely  pets  is  so 
great  that  they  bathe  and  kiss  them  daily, 
he  declares,  just  as  they  themselves  are 
treated  by  their  nurse.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, one  of  the  children,  who  had  re- 
ceived an  orange,  was  seen  with  her  own 
special  toad  seated  on  her  hand,  partak- 
ing with  his  mistress  of  the  orange  in  al- 
ternate sucks  or  bites.  Well  !  de gustibus 
is  an  old  maxim,  and,  it  seems,  a  true 
one.  From  the  experience  so  gained,  Mr. 
Wood  declares  the  toad  to  be  more  quick- 
ly and  easily  tamed  than  most  other  ani- 
mals. So  that  its  disposition  seems  to  be 
as  devoid  of  venom  as  its  physique.  It 
is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  the  word 
"  ugly  "  across  the  Atlantic  refers  only 
to  moral  deformity,  and  has  no  bearing 
on  physical  appearance  of  any  kind.    The 
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"precious  jewel  "  in  the  toad's  head  was 
also  an  article  of  general  belief  in  Shake- 
speare's time  ;  and  is  explained  by  Halli- 
well  to  have  been  a  stone  of  potent  effect 
in  medicine. 

Any  book  of  folk-lore  will  show  how 
much  the  medicine  of  the  mediaeval  pe- 
riod dealt  with  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  and 
other  such  "  uncanny  animals  "  as  hedge- 
hogs, bats,  owls,  and  other  weird  and 
darkness-loving  things.  Serpents,  we 
know,  were  sacred  to  Esculapius,  not  on 
account  of  their  supposed  wisdom  or 
subtlety,  but  by  reason  of  their  yearly 
renovation  in  a  change  of  skin  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  all  the  reptiles  of  the 
lizard  and  frog  classes,  which  inherit 
some  share  of  the  enmity  sown  in  Eden 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 
seed  of  the  serpent,  inherit  also  some 
part  of  this  affinity  between  snakes  and 
the  practice  of  physic.  I  find  that  the 
homoeopathists  of  the  present  day  re- 
tain at  least  one  drug  derived  from 
snakehood  —  "  lachesis  "  —  which  is  said 
to  be  the  poison  of  the  lance-headed  vi- 
per, though  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  their  chemists  have  really  sup- 
jjlied  their  vials  from  the  poison-bags  of 
that  interesting  reptile.  They  also  use 
the  sepia  of  the  cuttle-fish  ;  and  I  have 
often  been  struck  by  the  appropriateness 
of  sepia  as  a  medical  emblem.  I  ob- 
serve that  doctors,  when  hard  pressed  in 
argument,  always  escape  in  a  flood  of 
hard  words  ;  like  the  cuttle-fish,  pro- 
tected and  concealed  by  the  blinding 
inky  trail  it  leaves  behind  it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  existence  of  the 
jewel  in  the  toad's  head  has  not  been 
supported,  if  not  suggested,  by  the  ex- 
traordinarily brilliant  eye  of  the  reptile, 
which  appears  to  flash  and  scintillate 
with  some  inward  light,  thrown  into 
stronger  relief  as  it  is  by  the  dark,  dull, 
hideous  skin  in  which  it  is  set.  I  find 
this  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  in 
classical  times  the  toad  was  supposed  to 
partake  somewhat  of  the  power  of  the 
fabulous  basilisk  in  the  ability  to  fasci- 
nate any  person  it  looked  on  by  the 
glance  of  its  eye.  In  the  basilisk,  in- 
deed, this  power  was  fatal  to  the  life  of 
the  person  beheld,  -^'a  gift  never  claimed 
for  the  toad.  But  if  this  part  of  the 
zoology  of  the  toad  has  enshrined  a  popu- 
lar error  of  long  standing,  the  nature  of 
its  food  appears  to  have  been  no  better 
understood.  The  "gentle  lady  wedded 
to  the  Moor"  makes  her  jealous,  fiery 
husband  exclaim  in  the  agony  of  his  fe- 
ver-fit :  — 
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I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others'  uses. 

In  which,  though  the  sentiment  may  be 
noble,  the  science  is  certainly  false.  The 
food  of  snakes,  according  to  Shake- 
speare, was  hardly  more  material  than 
this  aerial  toad-diet.  "  In  "  Pericles  "  he 
says  :  — 

And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they 

feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 

Exactly  reversing  the  alchemy  of  the  bee, 
which  from  the  same  source  distils  sweet 
and  wholesome  honey.  The  notion  that 
toads  can  live  without  material  food  is, 
however,  both  more  generally  believed 
and  better  supported  than  that  touching 
the  jewel  in  its  head.  Numerous  ac- 
counts, apparently  well  authenticated,  re- 


late the  finding  of  toads  entombed  in  the 
centre  of  aged  trees  when  cleft  open  by 
the  woodman's  wedge,  or  inclosed  in 
chambers  of  chalk  or  stone  until  disin- 
terred by  the  miner,  but  still  alive,  and 
seemingly  in  good  health.  Their  pres- 
ence in  such  places  was  accounted  for, 
in  the  case  of  the  trees,  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  had  either  climbed,  or 
been  dropped  by  some  bird  of  prey, 
into  the  hollow  trunk  ;  and,  being  unable 
to  extricate  themselves,  had  been  gradu- 
ally shut  in  by  a  growth  of  wood  over- 
head. In  the  case  of  chalk  or  stone,  it 
was  believed  that  the  egg  had  been 
washed  by  floods  through  some  minute 
crack  or  crevice  into  an  already  existing 
chamber  in  the  mine,  which  egg  had 
hatched  in  due  course,  and  produced  the 
interesting  recluse  in  question.  Both  of 
which  suggestions  seem  possible,  if  not 
probable,  explanations  of  the  mystery. 


Dr.  Welcker,  a  Russian  Professor  of  po- 
litical economy,  has  just  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  present  relations  of  Russia  with  Ger- 
many and  Austro- Hungary,  in  which  he  advo- 
cates the  sale  of  Russian  Poland  to  Prussia. 
"It  is  the  interest  of  Russia,"  he  says,  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precedents  afforded  by  the 
Ionian  islands,  Lauenburg,  and  Russian  Amer- 
ica to  sell  Poland  either  to  Prussia  or  to  the 
German  Empire.  Prussia  has  already  occupied 
Warsaw  and  a  considerable  part  of  Poland 
from  1795  to  i8oy.  She  would  be  able  to 
check  any  aggressive  tendencies  of  the  Poles 
in  the  direction  of  Lithuania ;  her  superior 
civilization  would  by  degrees  Germanize  the 
whole  of  the  Polish  territories  under  her  rule ; 
and  all  danger  of  a  union  between  Congress 
Poland  and  Lithuania  would  then  cease.  Rus- 
sia would  even  gain  if  she  gave  up  this  costly 
possession  for  nothing  ;  but  this  she  can  hard- 
ly do  with  propriety.  Both  sides  would  profit 
by  the  bargain ;  Russia  because  she  wants 
money,  and  Prussia  because  she  wants  fertile 
territory.  .  .  .  The  purchase-money  could  be 
taken  out  of  the  Prussian  war  indemnity,  or, 
if  this  is  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  it  might  be  raised  by  a  Prus- 
sian or  a  German  loan.  The  interest  of  this 
loan  could  easily  be  covered  by  the  surplus  of 
the  Polish  revenue,  which  would  rapidly  in- 
crease in  an  extraordinary  degree  under  the 
excellent  Prussian  administration  and  by  the 
importation  of  capital  and  intelligence  into  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Conservatives,  who 
detest  the  Katkoff  party,  would  make  it  totally 


powerless  by  abandoning  the  Poles,  who  are 
the  chief  supporters  of  a  Roman  Catholic  pol- 
icy ;  while  neither  the  Conservatives  nor  the 
Constitutional  Liberals  are  for  a  moment  sure 
of  retaining  their  political  and  personal  free- 
dom, or  even  their  property,  so  long  as  the 
Mouravieffs  and  the  soldiery  who  have  been 
trained  in  Poland  d  la  Haynau  may  be  let 
loose  against  them.  The  influential  Russian 
grandees  who  obtained  estates  in  Poland  in 
1 83 1  and  1863  would  also  be  great  gainers,  for 
these  estates  would  enormously  increase  in 
value  under  the  Prussian  rule.  On  the  Prus- 
sian side,  too,  great  interests  would  be  in- 
volved. At  present  the  army,  the  agricultur- 
ists, and  the  capitalists  in  Poland  occupy  an 
aggressive  position  towards  Prussia  ;  they  are 
a  permanent  menace  to  her  of  a  Panslavist 
agrarian  war,  or  at  least  of  a  constant  striving 
in  this  direction,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
if  Russia  does  not  sell  Poland,  she  will  invade 
Prussia."  As  to  what  the  Poles  themselves 
would  think  of  such  a  bargain.  Dr.  Welcker 
does  not  consider  this  as  a  matter  of  much 
consequence.  He  admits  that  what  they  would 
like  best  is  a  restoration  of  their  country  to  its 
ancient  independence  ;  but  this  he  thinks  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Poles  would 
"no  doubt  gain  by  exchanging  the  Russian 
rule  for  the  mild  rule  of  the  first  civilized  na- 
tion in  the  world ; "  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  the  German  Empire  will  much  more  rapidly 
disarm  Polish  Ultramontanism  than  Russia, 
notwithstanding  all  her  severe  measures,  has 
been  able  to  do."  '   Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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THE    STONE    STEPS,    ETC. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
THE  STONE  STEPS. 

While  yet  the  nineteenth  age  was  young, 

And  murmuring  Rotha  flowed  unsung, 

Where  Forestside  stoops  down  to  greet 

A  cottage  nestling  at  its  feet; 

Two  stalwart  men,  with  ponderous  crow, 

Dealt  on  the  crag  alternate  blow; 

While  Silver  How  across  the  vale, 

Kept  reckoning  of  their  noisy  tale. 

Long  time  in  vain  with  sinewy  shock 

They  smote  the  everlasting  rock; 

Some  rough-hewn  steps  at  length  repay 

The  wearying  toil  of  half  a  day. 

Then,  as  with  measured  pace  and  slow, 
From  orchard  seat  to  porch  below. 

Their  new-made  path  they  trod; 
Quoth  John,  in  mood  of  thoughtful  glee, 
"  Stone  steps  be  these  and  steps  shall  be 
For  many  a  year,  when  ye  and  me 
Lig  girning  undert'  sod!  "  * 

Thus  he:  —  But  William  mused  awhile, 
Scarce  conscious  of  the  kindly  smile 
That  showed  him  not  illpleased  to  find. 
In  that  unlettered  comrade's  mind 
Some  rude  resemblance  to  his  own. 
To  him  from  earliest  youth  was  known 
What  brotherhood  is  of  guileless  men 
Who  read  the  law  of  hill  and  glen; 

And  scarcely  seem'd  to  think  it  odd 
That  John  should  prate  of  "ye  and  me " 
As  heirs  of  common  destiny, 
As  though  the  world  might  little  care. 
Or  soon  or  late,  which  of  the  pair 

"  Lig  girning  undert'  sod! " 

Not  all  unwisely  preached  the  swain; 
For  still  those  time-worn  steps  remain, 
Where  summer  suns  and  wintry  storms 
Have  beat  upon  their  rugged  forms 
Full  seventy  years  :  though  modern  care 
Has  paved  the  steep  with  smoother  stair, 
Through  turf  and  moss  you  still  may  trace 
The  harder  angles  of  its  face. 

The  steps  are  there,  but  where  are  they. 
Companions  of  that  ancient  day? 
Not  one  their  lot.     In  narrow  bound 
Is  circumscribed  the  common  round 
Of  dalesman's  life  :  to  scale  the  rock 
And  lead  to  fold  the  wandering  flock; 
Snatch  the  late  crop  from  autumn  rain. 
And  house  in  fear  th'  half  ripened  grain; 
To  win  with  no  ignoble  toil 
Scant  living  from  a  thankless  soil; 
Thus  John  well  played  his  humble  part. 
With  proud  content,  and  honest  heart. 

So  lived  and  died:  but  now  to  tell, 
What  portion  to  his  work-mate  fell. 
To  err  is  human,  and,  if  he 
Was  not  from  human  error  free, 
You  scarce  shall  find  in  all  the  age 
A  juster  life,  a  purer  page; 
Yet  was  not  thus  his  simple  song 
Scatheless  of  scorn;  but  he  with  strong 

*  Lie  grinning  under  the  sod. 


Self-trust,  conscious  of  mind  sincere 
And  lifelong  purpose  calmly  clear. 
From  his  own  time  could  well  endure 
Detraction,  of  the  future  sure. 

He  willed  that  they  who  roam  or  dwell 
In  those  fair  scenes  he  loved  so  well. 
To  him,  to  them,  for  wisdom  taught, 
Should  homage  pay  of  tender  thought: 
'Twas  his  with  poet's  ear  to  hear 
The  ceaseless  voice  of  fell  and  mere. 
To  wait  and  learn  what  note  of  praise 
The  solitary  tarn  might  raise. 
The  lone  star  peeping  o'er  the  hill, 
The  violet  hiding  near  the  rill, 
The  lowliest  thing  in  copse  or  field 
Some  beauty  taught,  some  truth  revealed. 
With  vantage  small  of  v/ealth  or  birth, 
He  made  his  verse  a  power  on  earth. 

Nor  missed  his  lofty  aim; 
He  lived  with  loving  eye  to  scan 
The  inner  soul  of  Nature's  plan. 
And  wrote  upon  the  heart  of  man 
A  long  enduring  name. 
And  now  to  both  their  time  is  o'er. 
And  those  two  workmen  work  no  more; 
The  deed  they  wrought  beside  the  hill, 
That  bygone  morn,  is  living  still, 

And  still  the  steps  are  there. 
But  they,  long  since  together  laid. 
Have  slept  beneath  the  sacred  shade 
Of  Grasmere's  House  of  Prayer. 

And  see!  there  comes  a  pilgrim  band 
From  thorpe,  from  town,  from  ocean  strand, 
From  homes  beyond  the  Western  wave, 
To  worship  at  their  Poet's  grave. 
What  though  the  crowd  unheeding  pass 
The  little  nameless  mound  of  grass, 
That  marks  to  few  the  peasant's  bed. 
No  jealousies  divide  the  dead: 

Partners  of  toil,  and  now  of  rest, 
They  share  a  slumber  not  unblest, 

Beneath  the  hallowed  sod. 
And  once  again  in  that  far  land 
Behind  the  veil,  those  two  shall  stand 
Equal  before  their  God. 


WINGED  SEEDS. 


Waft  them,  ye  breezes,  on  from  mind  to  mind, 

And  whirl  the  bristly  pappus  high  in  air. 
And  let  each  tender  seed  prolific  find 

A  welcome  nook,  a  mould  congenial,  where 

It  may  develop  its  corolla  fair, 
Dispread  its  calyx,  and  against  rude  wind 

Erect  a  firm  stem,  and  the  softest  hair 
Upon  its  surface  fearlessly  unbind:  — 
If  any  latent  beauty  in  the  germ 

Be  casket  of  a  truth  more  precious  far, 
I  charge  you  guard  that  beauty  from  the  worm, 

And  for  the  truth  a  way  to  light  unbar; 
And  all  the  seedling's  innate  force  confirm 

In  souls  which  like  well-watered  gardens  are. 

Temple  Bar.  J.    C.    EarLE. 


MILTON. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
MILTON. 

The  Puritan  poet  was  bound  to  show 
us  more  of  Puritanism  than    any  other 
man  ;  for  the  poet  is  in  deepest   union 
with  the  spirit  of  his  time.     In  so  far,  in- 
deed, as  he  is  a  world-poet  he  will  be 
more  than  his  age  ;  he  will  stand  up  from 
the  crowd  to  receive  light  from  past  gen- 
erations, and  to  "  take  the  morning "  of 
the   future  :    but  not  the  less  will  he  be 
the    child,  the  most  characteristic  child, 
of  his  time.     No  Puritan,  not  Cromwell 
himself,  was  more  Puritan  than  Milton. 
Imagination  singles  out  these   two    and 
places  them  apart,  the  Puritan  poet  and 
the  Puritan  king.     In  power  of  brain  and 
fiery  strength  of  will,  in  velocity  and  in- 
trepidity of  intellectual  vision,  they  were 
about  equal.     Cromwell  was  superior  in 
massive  sense  and  infallible  certitude  of 
practical  glance  ;  Milton  had  the  incom- 
municable gift  of  poetic  genius,  enabling 
him  to  extract  the  finest  essence  of  Puri- 
tan nobleness,  and  preserve  it  for  poster- 
ity,   "married    to    immortal    verse    and 
equally  immortal  prose."     Watch  well  the 
steps  of  these  two,  and  you  will  not  fail 
to    catch   some   notes    of    the  music    to 
which  the  historical  procession  of  Puri- 
tanism marched. 

John  Milton,  as  we  see  him  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  was  the  most 
comprehensively  cultured  young  man  in 
England,  probably  in  Europe.  The  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  him 
as  mother  tongues.  He  read  the  Italian 
poets  and  the  great  poetical  masters  of 
his  own  country.  He  was  able  to  esti- 
mate all  the  Renaissance  could  tell  ot- 
teach  him.  Here  and  there  the  dead 
hand  of  antiquity  had  struck  with  its 
stiffening  touch  into  the  poetry  which  he 
had  already  written.  The  glorious  roll 
of  music  and  imagery  in  the  opening 
stanzas  of  his  Hymn  of  the  Nativity, 
leading  us  along  a  world  veiled  in  maiden 
snow  beneath  amazed  stars  to  the  shep- 
herds waiting  the  angels'  song,  had  been 
broken  by  the  alien  and  ignoble  appari- 
tion of  "  the  mighty  Pan."  The  gracious 
quietude  and  vivid  simplicity  of  the  lines 
in  CoimiSi 
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They  left  me  then  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  Palmer's  weed, 

had  been  smitten,  even  in  completing  the 
sense,  into  tuneless  artificiahty,  by  the 
introduction  of  "  Phoebus'  wain."  But 
his  own  England,  its  "hedge-row  elms 
and  hillocks  green,"  its  cottage  windows 
caressed  by 

the  sweet-briar  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine, 

had  woed  him  with  a  finer  magic  than 
that  of  the  ancients,  lending  merriment 
to  his  eye  and  song  to  his  lip  in  morning 
walks. 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

In  1623,  when  Milton  was  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell,  "  only 
to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend 
and  fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare," 
had  given  to  the  world  the  folio  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  very  anxious 
that  the  said  folio  might  commend  itself 
to  "  the  most  noble  and  incomparable  pair 
of  brethren,"  William,  Earl  of  this,  and 
Philip,  Earl  of  that,  and  exceedingly  un- 
conscious that,  next  to  the  production  of 
the  works  themselves,  they  were  doing 
the  most  important  thing  done,  or  likely 
to  be  done,  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
world.  Milton  read  Shakespeare,  and  in 
the  lines  which  he  wrote  upon  him  in  1630, 
there  seems  to  be  the  due  throb  of  tran- 
scendent admiration.  A  superb  enthusi- 
asm, an  imaginative  audacity  bordering 
on  the  gigantesque,  are  embodied  in  the 
idea  of  Shakespeare's  readers  being, 
"with  wonder  and  astonishment,"  cast 
into  a  state  of  trance-like  death,  made 
into  "  marble  with  too  much  conceiving," 
and  thus  forming  a  grave  worthy  of  the 
poet. 

Thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving, 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 
But  the  lines  in  L Allegro, 

Sweetest  Shakespeare,  nature's  child, 
Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild, 
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though  right  in  laying  emphasis  upon 
Shakespeare's  sweetness,  convey  a  sug- 
gestion of  something  like  depreciation. 
Not  thus  would  you  speak  if  you  in- 
tended to  describe  greatness  colossal  and 
unapproached.  To  apply  the  term  "  na- 
ture's child  "  to  one  who  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  art  is  like  praising  a  con- 
summate general  for  understanding  regi- 
mental drill,  and  a  reference  to  the 
"  wood-notes  wild  "  of  him  who  wrote 
Hamlet  and  the  Tempest,  Othello,  Mac- 
beth, Lear,  and  yulius  Ccesar,  is  like  say- 
ing that  the  Himalayan  range  carries 
grass-tufts  and  daisies.  Beneath  the 
radiant  expanse  of  the  Shakespearian 
mind,  the  entire  phenomenon  of  Puritan- 
ism may  be  contemplated  as  an  angry 
spot  of  storm,  moving  along  the  face  of 
the  sea,  beneath  soft  unfathomable  bril- 
liance of  summer  sky.  All  that  was 
wrong  in  the  social  philosophy  of  Puri- 
tanism is  checked  and  rectified  by  Sir 
Toby's  answer  to  Malvolio,  himself  "  a 
kind  of  Puritan."  "  Dost  thou  think,  be- 
cause thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale  ?  "  Puritanism,  in  its 
best  mood  of  reverent  submission,  could 
say  no  more  in  vindication  of  the  ways  of 
God  to  men,  than  is  said  by  Isabel :  — 

All  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  He  who  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy. 

And  never  did  Puritanism  more  inly 
realize,  more  delicately  and  intensely  ex- 
press, the  soul  of  Christian  morality,  than 
had  been  done  by  Portia  :  — 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

Shakespeare  may  with  some  propriety  be 
called  the  poet  of  the  Reformation  ;  for 
he  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  freedom, 
the  poet  of  man  ;  and  the  Reformation 
denotes  and  dates  for  us  a  magnificent 
awakening,  energizing,  expanding  of  the 
human  mind.  But  he  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  the  poet  of  Puritanism.  He  was 
too  great  for  that.  He  was  incapable  of 
being  a  partisan,  or  of  giving  up  to  the  no- 
blest of  special  developments  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.     Nor  would  the  Eng- 


:  land  of  the  Puritan  period  have  been  so 
rich  a  field  for  the  Shakespearian  drama 
as  the  England  of  Elizabeth.  When 
Englishmen  were  arrayed  in  hostile 
camps,  when  every  family  circle  was  rent 
with  unutterable  heartburnings,  how,  to 
mention  nothing  else,  could  the  most 
marvellous  faculty  of  humour  that  ever 
dwelt  in  man  have  found  in  England,  to 
love  and  to  laugh  at,  and  to  preserve  for 
the  love  and  laughter  of  all  times,  the  Dog- 
berries, the  Botttoms,  the  Petruchios,  the 
Malvolios,  the  Sir  Tobys,  the  Launces. 
the  Lancelot  Gobbos,  the  Falstaffs,  the 
grave-diggers,  the  clowns,  the  Pucks,  the 
Ariels,  the  Calibans,  which  are  but  minor 
figures  in  works  so  far  beyond  the  com- 
mon reach  of  literary  art  that  language 
has  no  epithet  by  which  to  characterize 
them  1  It  was  in  a  still,  great  time,  of 
energy  healthful  and  therefore  calm,  of 
enjoyment,  of  proud  strength  and  exuber- 
ant life,  tortured  by  no  raging  antago- 
nisms, no  rabid  fanaticisms,  that  Shake- 
speare, with  a  genius  capable  of  sym- 
pathetically embracing  and  bodying  forth 
every  type  of  man,  every  phase  of  perma- 
nent human  emotion,  —  loving  all,  tolerat- 
ing all,  interested  in  evil  as  well  as  in 
good,  clear  that  even  the  fool  and  the 
rogue  have  uses  in  a  world  so  dull  as 
ours,  and  where  there  is  so  much  smoke 
to  be  consumed  by  the  summer  lightning 
of  Jaughter,  —  could  do  his  unique  and 
inestimable  work. 

We  have  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  first 
of  those  distinctions  by  which,  as  with 
critical  surveying  line,  it  must  be  our  aim 
to  edge  round  and  mark  off  the  individu- 
ality of  Milton.  He  was  not  of  that  class 
of  poets  whose  inspiration  lies  essentially 
in  their  boundless,  all-penetrating,  all-tol- 
erating sympathy ;  for  whom  concrete 
men  and  women  in  their  whole  range  of 
character,  from  sage  to  simpleton,  from 
saint  to  sot,  from  ape  to  archangel,  are 
endlessly  interesting  ;  who  are  not  un- 
controllably fired  with  reforming  ardour  ; 
who  do  not  expect  the  world  to  become 
much  better  than  it  is  ;  who,  if  the  truth 
must  out,  have  an  inextinguishable  ten- 
derness for  evil,  and  will  keep  a  lurking 
place  at  the  world's  chimney-corner  for 
the  devil  himself.     Nothing  is  more  curl- 
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ously  characteristic  of  Shakespeare  than  I  well  skilled  in  music,  soon  perceived  that 


the  manifest  enjoyment  with  which,  by 
subtlest  sympathy,  he  reads  every  secret 
in  the  diabolical  breast  of  lago.  Goethe 
throws  all  his  cleverness  and  all  his 
heart  into  a  version  of  Reineke  Fuchs, 
and  carefully  explains  to  Eckermann  that 
he  does  not  intend  Mephistopheles  to  be 
finally  cast  out.  Burns,  no  more  doubt- 
ing the  existence  of  Satan  than  of  his 
own  grandfather,  feels  to  him  exactly  as 
Goethe  felt  to  Mephisto  :  — 

But  fare  ye  weel,  auld  Nickie  Ben, 
O  wad  ye  tak'  a  thocht  an'  men', 
Ye  aiblins  micht  —  I  dinna  ken  — 

Yet  hae  a  stake  ; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake. 

As  Shakespeare  is  the  supreme  name  in 
this  order  of  poets,  the  men  of  sympathy 
and  of  humour,  Milton  stands  first  in  that 
other  great  order  which  is  too  didactic 
for  humour,  and  of  which  Schiller  is 
the  best  recent  representative.  He  was 
called  the  lady  of  his  College,  not  only 
for  his  beautiful  face,  but  because  of  the 
vestal  purity  and  austerity  of  his  virtue. 
The  men  of  the  former  class  are  intuitive, 
passionate,  impulsive  ;  not  steadily  con- 
scious of  their  powers  ;  fitful,  unsyste- 
matic. Their  love  is  ecstasy  ;  their 
errors  are  the  intoxication  of  joy  ;  their 
sorrows  are  as  the  pangs  of  death.  Him- 
melhoch  jauchzend,  — zum  Tode  betriibt ; 
panting  with  rapture,  to  death  brought 
low  :  happy  only  in  that  their  whole  soul 
is  thrown  into  every  mood,  and  counting 
life  past  when  the  intellect  ceases  to 
wander  and  the  heart  to  love. 

When  head  and  heart  are  whirling  wild, 

What  better  can  be  found  ? 
The  man  who  neither  loves  nor  errs 

Were  better  underground.* 

Milton,  the  poet  of  Puritanism,  stands 
out  in  bold  contrast  to  these  imperfect 
characters.  From  his  infancy  there  was 
nothing  unregulated  in  his  life.  His 
father,  clearly  a  superior  man,  of  keen 
Protestantism,    successful    in    business, 

*  "  Wenn  dir's  in  Kopf  und  Herzen  schwirrt, 

Was  willst  du  Bessres  haben  ? 
'        Wer  nicht  mehr  liebt  und  nicht  mehr  irrt, 
Der  lasse  sich  begraben."  —  Goethb. 


one  of  the  race  of  immortals  had  been 
born  in  his  house.  He  began,  apparently 
with  the  conscious  and  delighted  assent 
of  his  son,  to  give  the  young  Apollo  such 
an  education  as  Plato  might  have  pre- 
scribed. An  eminently  good  education 
it  proved  to  be  ;  only  not  so  good,  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  a  world-poet,  as 
that  which  nature,  jealous  of  the  Platos 
and  pedagogues,  and  apt  to  tumble  them 
and  their  grammatical  appurtenances  out 
of  window  when  she  has  one  of  her  mi- 
raculous children  in  hand,  had  provided 
for  that  Stratford  lad  who  came  to  Lon- 
don, broken  in  character  and  probably 
almost  broken  in  heart,  some  forty  years 
earlier,  to  be  a  hanger-on  of  the  theatres 
and  to  mount  the  intellectual  throne  of 
the  world.  No  deer-stealing  expeditions 
late  o'  nights  when  the  moon  silvered  the 
elms  of  Charlecote  chase  ;  no  passionate 
love-affairs  and  wild  boy-marriage.  Mil- 
ton, carefully  grounded  in  the  tongues, 
went  in  due  course  to  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, and  during  those  years  when  the 
youthful  mind  is  in  its  stage  of  richest 
recipiency,  lived  among  the  kind  of  men 
who  haunt  seats  of  learning.  On  the 
whole,  the  most  uninteresting  men  in  ex- 
istence ;  whose  very  knowledge  is  a 
learned  ignorance  ;  not  bees  of  industry, 
who  have  hoarded  information  by  experi- 
ence, but  hook-worms.  Mr.  TroUope,  by 
a  rare  felicity  of  genius,  has  managed  to 
get  these  people  into  novels,  but  no  one 
has  yet  got  them  into  poetry.  It  is  im- 
portant, also,  that  Milton  was  never  to 
any  distracting  extent  in  love.  If  Shake- 
speare had  been  a  distinguished  universi- 
ty man,  would  he  have  told  us  of  a  catch 
that  could  "  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 


weaver  ?  "     And  if  the 


boy  of  eighteen 


had  not  been  in  a  fine  frenzy  about  Anne 
Hathaway,  could  he  have  known  how 
Juliet  and  Romeo,  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona,  loved  ? 

The  inspiration  of  Milton's  genius  was 
not  that  of  personal  experience  and  emo- 
tion. He  sang  by  no  means  as  the  bird 
sings,  to  give  voice  to  the  feelings  with 
which  the  strings  of  the  heart  are  vibrat- 
ing to  agony.  He  was  a  student  of  music 
and  of  beauty,  training  himself  to  excel  in 
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the  august  art  of  song,  aware  of  its  difficul- 
ty, but  aware  also  of  his  powers.  Conscious 
education  of  this  kind  is  perilous  ;  genius, 
tamed  and  regulated,  is  apt  to  lose  its 
wings  and  become  capable  only  of  the 
sober  paces  of  prose.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
proof  of  the  fiery  and  inextinguishable 
nature  of  Milton's  genius  that  it  tri- 
umphed over  the  artificiality  of  his  train- 
ing ;  that  there  is  the  pulse  of  a  true 
poetical  life  in  his  most  highly  wrought 
poems,  and  that  the  whole  mountain  of 
his  learning  glows  with  the  strong  in- 
ternal flame.  His  inspiration  was  from 
within,  the  inspiration  of  a  profound  en- 
thusiasm for  beauty  and  an  impassioned 
devotion  to  virtue.  The  district  in  which 
he  Hved  during  the  period  of  his  most 
elaborate  self-education  is  not  marked 
enough  to  have  disturbed,  by  strong  im- 
pressions from  without,  the  development 
of  his  genius  from  within.  Horton  lies 
where  the  dead  flat  of  South-eastern 
Buckingham  meets  the  dead  flat  of  South- 
western Middlesex.  Egham  Hill,  not 
quite  so  high  as  Hampstead,  and  the  chalk 
knoll  on  which  Windsor  Gastle  fails  to 
be  sublime,  are  the  loftiest  ground  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Staines,  the 
Pontes  of  the  Romans,  and  Runnymead 
with  its  associations,  are  near.  The  par- 
ish church  of  Horton,  in  which  Milton 
worshipped  for  five  or  six  years,  and  in 
which  his  mother  is  buried,  has  one  of 
the  Norman  porches  common  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  is  drearily  heavy  in  its  general 
structure,  and  forms  a  notable  contrast  to 
that  fine  example  of  the  old  English 
church  in  which,  by  the  willows  of  Avon,  lie 
Shakespeare's  bones.  The  river  Colne 
breaks  itself,  a  few  miles  to  the  north, 
into  a  lea^h  of  streams,  the  most  consid- 
erable of  which  flows  by  Horton.  The 
abounding  water-courses  are  veiled  with 
willows,  but  the  tree  does  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  Milton's  attention.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  poet-painter  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum  to  show  what  depths  of  home- 
ly pathos,  and  what  exquisite  picturesque - 
ness  of  gnarled  and  knotted  line,  could 
be  found  in  a  pollard  willow,  and  for  Ten- 
nyson to  reveal  the  poetic  expressiveness 
of  the  tree  as  denoting  a  solemn  and  pen- 
sive landscape,  such  as  that  amid  whose 
"  willowy  hills  and  fields  "  rose  the  carol 

mournful,  holy, 
Chaunted  loudly,  chaunted  lowly. 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 
And  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly, 

of  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  About  ten  miles 
to  the  north  of  Horton  is  Harefield,  a  vil- 


lage probably  quite  as  silent  to-day  as  in 
Milton's  time,  for  the  railway,  at  Ux- 
bridge,  is  five  miles  distant,  and  all  who 
must  live  near  the  steel  highway  have 
left  the  little  ijlace.  Here,  on  his  visits 
to  the  Countess  of  Derby,  Milton  would 
see  a  less  uniform  landscape  ;  hills  of 
pleasant  undulation,  and  the  Colne,  still 
undivided,  lighting  with  pale  gleam  its 
wooded  valley. 

In  such  country,  John  Milton,  animated 
by  high  intellectual  passion,  gathering 
himself  up  in  what,  compared  with  the 
habitudes  of  the  sympathetic  poets,  may 
be  characterized  as  a  certain  proud  iso- 
lation, trained  himself  for  conquest  in 
the  world  of  mind.  To  some,  even 
though  intelligent  and  friendly,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  wasting  his  years,  and  in  a  well- 
known  sonnet  he  makes  a  poetical  confes- 
sion that  the  same  thought  had  struck 
warningly  upon  his  own  heart.  But 
above  the  hasty  rebukes  of  friends,  and 
deeper  than  the  hints  of  conscience  in 
moments  of  self-reproach,  was  the  pre- 
dominant conviction  that  he  who,  in  his 
youth,  addresses  himself,  with  the  whole 
energy  of  his  soul,  to  culture,  is  in  the 
path  of  duty,  and  need  not  shrink  from 
"  the  great  Task-master's  eye."  Culture, 
indeed,  is  judged  by  mankind,  and  what- 
ever the  Sophist  and  Epicurean  schools 
may  hold,  ought  to  be  judged  by  man- 
kind, with  reference  to  its  end.  The 
study  of  the  beautiful,  without  view  to 
anything  but  the  pleasure  it  affords  or 
the  distinction  it  procures,  is  named 
dilettantism,  a  term  not  strictly  of  con- 
tempt but  sharply  excluding  all  idea  of 
heroic  desert.  Goethe,  for  example,  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  superbly.gift- 
ed  men  of  recent  times,  and  as  perhaps 
the  best  cultured  ;  but  a  suspicion  has 
got  into  the  mind  of  the  world  that  his 
culture  was  self-centred  and  self-sufficing, 
a  suspicion,  I  believe,  unjust,  but  invin- 
cible hitherto  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  two  or  three  others  who  have 
studied  him  most  deeply  ;  and  therefore 
the  heart-homage  of  mankind  is  inexora- 
bly denied  him.  It  would  not  be  para- 
doxical to  allege  that  Milton  erred  on  the 
opposite  side,  —  that  he  was  too  con- 
sciously alive  to  the  duty  of  annexing 
high  service,  with  God  for  feudal  su- 
perior, to  his  self-culture,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  its  being  noble.  But  the  moral 
instincts  of  the  race  pronounce  that  he 
was  in  the  main  right,  for  they  recog- 
nise a  radiancy  transfiguring  the  culture 
inspired  by  devotion  to  mankind  and 
governed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  more  warm- 


ly  touched  with  the  bloom  of  life  than 
the  ice-like  brilliance  of  mere  aesthetic 
sensibility,  scientific  curiosity,  or  intel- 
lectual ambition. 

Few  things  in  the  whole  range  of  liter- 
ary art  are  so  fine  as  the  works  com- 
posed by  Milton  during  those  years  of 
calm  yet  ardent  self-educaiion  which  in- 
tervened between  his  leaving  Cambridge 
and  his  visiting  Italy.  Allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  L^ Allegro  and  // 
Penseroso.  In  addition  to  the  bright, 
crisp  touch  of  their  landscape  sketching, 
and  their  comprehensive  felicity  of 
thought,  sentiment,  imagery,  and  diction, 
there  is  in  them  a  subtle  melodiousness, 
attained  by  skilful  interwea^^ing  of  the 
trochee  and  the  iambus  with  one  or  two 
anapaestic  touches,  of  which  the  language 
had  previously  possessed  no  example, 
and  which  has  proved  to  this  day  inim- 
itable. But  the  pre-eminent  work  of  the 
time  is  Comus.  After  Goethe  and  Keats 
have  been  in  the  lists,  this  continues  far 
and  away  the  best  poem  of  its  class,  the 
best  attempt  of  a  modern  to  strike  the 
lyre  of  Greece.  It  has  the  defect  which 
seems  inevitable  in  such  poetry,  the  de- 
fect of  incongruity.  This  appears  in  the 
opening  lines.  A  spirit  whose  duty  it  is 
to  wait  upon  virtuous  ladies  on  earth, 
may  well  enough  have  a  mansion  in  the 
skies  ;  but  spirits  and  mansions  were  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  found  "before  the  starry 
threshold  of  Jove's  court."  And  when 
this  spirit  talks  of  "  the  crown  that  vir- 
tue gives,"  of  "eternity,"  and  above  all 
of  the  "  sin-worn  mould  "  of  "  this  dim 
spot  which  men  call  Earth,"  all  sense  of 
illusion  vanishes,  and  Jove  and  his  court 
are  felt  to  be  as  much  out  of  place  as 
they  would  be  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  introduction  of  the  epithets 
"sin-worn"  and  "dim,"  as  characteriz- 
ing the  world  of  living  men,  in  a  speech 
by  a  familiar  of  Jove's  court,  may  well 
surprise  us  when  we  recall  Milton's  love 
of  Homer.  The  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
heroes  of  whom  he  sang,  did  not  regard 
the  world  of  Greece  and  its  islands,  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  garden-lined  coast  of 
Syria  down  to  Sidon  and  Tyre,  as  dim  or 
sad,  but  as  filled  with  light  and  with 
jocund  life.  The  very  idea  of  sin  had 
hardly  glimmered  on  their  minds.  Prob- 
ably, however,  Milton  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  keep  the  work  true  to  the  an- 
tique in  tone  and  colour. 

Comus  is  a  descriptive  poem,  with 
something  of  dramatic  form,  but  no  aim 
at  dramatic  verisimilitude,  the  subject 
being  the  triumph  of  Vestal  Purity,  by 
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force  of    its   own    radiance,    over    rude 
strength  and  malign  enchantment. 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 

The  tale  is  told  beautifully,  simply,  with- 
out plot  or- any  artifice  ;  and  with  no  re- 
gard to  superficial  probabilities.  Frankly 
discarding  everything  of  the  drama, 
except  its  form,  the  poet  does  not  stoop, 
as,  within  certain  limits,  the  dramatist 
must,  to  be  a  literary  mocking-bird. 
Aloft  on  his  perch,  like  a  nightingale,  he 
fills  the  grove  with  his  music,  varying  hi ; 
note  as  the  subject  varies,  but  always  with 
the  same  volume  of  sound  and  the  same 
rich  and  mellow  tone.  None  of  the  mas- 
ters of  English  poetry,  Milton's  prede- 
cessors, not  Chaucer,  not  Spenser,  not 
Shakespeare  even,  had  done  much  to 
detract  from  the  originality,  or  to  herald 
the  perfection  of  Comus.  Chaucer's 
blank  verse  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with 
that  of  Milton.  Chaucer  indeed  had  little 
sense  of  beauty,  little  sense  of  melody ; 
Milton's  nature  was  instinct  with  both. 
Chaucer  was  a  strong,  observant,  active- 
minded,  coarse  man,  who  could  see  the 
point  of  a  story,  and  tell  it  in  a  straight- 
forward way.  His  works  are  historically 
invaluable,  as  enabling  us  to  strip  the 
middle  age  of  that  veneer  and  that  tinsel 
with  which  modern  aflPectation  and  liter- 
ary cant  have  overlaid  it.  Reading  Chau- 
cer, we  learn  kow  different  from  the  soci- 
ety of  a  refined  age  was  the  society  of  a 
time  when  a  company  of  Canterbury  pil- 
grims, including  knight,  clergyman,  and 
nun,  could  listen,  well  pleased,  to  descrip- 
tions which  would  now  be  hooted  from 
the  stage  of  the  lowest  music-hall  in  Lon- 
don. Chaucer  has  a  true  gift  of  narra- 
tive, a  sympathy  with  brave  and  strenu- 
ous life,  a  good  heart,  and  a  vein  of  hu- 
mour characteristically  English  and  very 
gross  ;  but  we  look  almost  in  vain  for 
either  beauty  or  music  in  his  page.  In 
much  of  Shakespeare's  blank  verse  there 
is  an  idiomatic  purity,  united  with  an  in- 
expressible sweetness,  which  Milton  does 
not  reach.  Shakespeare  spoke  and  read 
only  English,  as  Sophocles  spoke  and 
read  only  Greek;  and  acquaintance  with 
but  one  language  seems  a  condition  of 
perfect  purity  of  diction,  perfect  idiomatic 
faithfulness  in  its  use.  Milton's  speech 
is  composite,  and  in  its  jewelled  wealth 
there  is  stateliness  almost  too  much  for 
grace.  But  except  Shakespeare's  pas- 
sages oi poetry  —  those  priceless  passages 
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in  which  the  poet  puts  the  dramatist  aside, 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  not  the  mere  char- 
acter in  the  play  that  speaks,  but  Shake- 
speare himself  who  sings  —  there  is  noth- 
ing in  our  language  to  vie  with  the  blank 
verse  of  Comus.  That  of  Paradise  Lost 
has  a  martial  grandeur  all  its  own,  but 
the  long  resounding  march  becomes  at 
length  almost  monotonous  ;  in  Comus  the 
inventive  subtlety  of  modulation  is  so 
exquisite  that  the  charm  of  the  music 
is  every  moment  new.  There  is  perpet- 
ual variation  in  perpetual  unity,  like  the 
marshalled  moving  of  waves  all  one  way, 
while  in  each  swell  of  liquid  crystal  there 
is  some  subtle  change  of  form  and  light, 
due  to  pauses  in  the  wind,  reflections  from 
the  green  deeps  below,  or  gleams  in  the 
sky  above.  The  diction  and  imagery  are 
throughout  inventive  ;  there  is  hardly  a 
conventional  epithet  in  the  poem.  Surely 
nothing  was  ever  said  in  any  tongue  more 
beautiful  than  this,  spoken  of  the  raptures 
of  song  heard  in  the  night :  — ♦ 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled  I 

Night  and  darkness  always  make  Milton 
sublime.  He  was  probably  fond  of  night- 
walks.  He  speaks  of  going  abroad  to 
hear  the  nightingales,  and  there  are  lines 
in  Comus  which  prove  that  he  did  not 
draw  on  his  fancy  in  painting  the  scen- 
ery of  darkness.  Take  one  illustration. 
"  Black,  usurping  mists  "  *have  hidden 
moon  and  stars,  and  the  poet  invokes  a 
lowher  light  to  direct  him  :  — 

Some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker-hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long-levelled  rule  of  streaming  light ! 

No  one  who  has  seen,  in  a  moonless 
night,  when  mist  shrouded  the  landscape, 
the  glowing  spark  of  village  stithy  or  cot- 
tage lamp  shoot  its  white  beam  athwart 
the  fog,  can  doubt  that  this  last  line  is  a 
transcript  from  Milton's  own  observation. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  poet  who 
is  noted  among  his  brethren  for  imagina- 
tive breadth  and  sublimity  should  be  so 
sharp  of  glance.  There  is  a  quite  mas- 
terly little  etching  in  the  same  style  in 
V Allegro :  — 

When  the  cock  with  lively  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn  door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 

From  this  to  "gorgeous  Tragedy,"  sweep- 


ing by  "in  sceptred  pall,"  the  range  is 
wide.  There  is,  however,  the  same  vivid- 
ness of  imaginative  glance  in  the  barn- 
door strut  and  in  the  visioned  sweep  of 
Tragedy. 

These  early  masterpieces  of  Milton 
strike  one  as  combining  a  true  poetic  life 
with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  orna- 
mentation consistent  with  vitality.  The 
presence  of  a  genuine  poetic  inspiration 
is  felt,  but  the  hand  of  conscious  and 
careful  elaboration  is  known  to  have  been 
never  far  away.  The  result  is  beauty  in 
poise  of  fine  perfection  between  possible 
defects.  It  is  beauty  magical  in  its  de- 
lightfulness,  yet  with  no  cloying  sweet- 
ness, no  mere  prettiness  or  pettiness  ;  it 
is  beauty  grave  and  dignified,  yet  not 
rigid.  Flowers  are  beautiful,  but  Miss 
Mutrie's  or  Van  Huysum's  best  flowers 
are  not  great  art.  Crude  veracity,  on  the 
other  hand,  goes  for  nothing.  A  grasp 
of  truth  as  firm  as  Holbein's,  a  sense  of 
loveliness  as  refined  as  Correggio's  in 
his  noblest  mood,  combine  in  the  beauty 
of  Milton's  early  pieces.  Hence  their 
enduring  power.  The  spring  flowers  _ 
would  be  tiresome  if  they  remained  with  M 
us  all  the  year  ;  the  beauty  of  a  fine  moun-  m 
tain  line  never  wearies.  In  moderation, 
in  gracious  reserve,  Milton  was  faithful 
to  the  Greek  ideal  ;  these  works,  there- 
fore, while  not  stirring  us,  on  a  first  pe- 
rusal, so  strongly  as  the  hectic  intensities 
of  modernism,  defy  the  tooth  of  time,  and 
charm  us  the  more  the  longer  they  are 
known. 

But,  after  all,  the  prime  interest  of 
these  poems  is  that  which  they  possess 
as  tones  out  of  the  life  of  Milton,  pas- 
sages, eloquently  expressive,  in  the  bi- 
ography which  such  a  man,  in  the  mere 
writing  down  of  his  thoughts  and  imagin- 
ings, puts  on  record.  Biography  not  of 
the  body,  but  of  the  soul.  In  this  ele- 
ment of  melody  and  beauty  dwelt  the 
spirit  of  John  Milton  ;  spreading  pinions 
of  learning  and  imagination,  and  taking 
its  way  down  the  vistas  of  the  past,  to 
the  shrines  of  wisdom  and  the  treasure- 
fields  of  poetry,  to  return  with  glory  on 
its  wings.  One  hears  the  morning  stars 
singing  together  in  the  calm  heaven  over  ^ 
his  head.  The  ecstacy  of  high  poetic  in-  fl 
spiration  becomes  in  these  earlier  poems  * 
a  trance-like  repose, 

"Milton's  bodily  appearance  at  this  time 
was  in  brilliant  correspondence  with  the 
ideal  which  imagination  might  form  of 
a  youthful  poet.  Perfect  in  all  bodily 
proportions,  an  accomplished  fencer,  with 
delicate  flowing  hair,  and  beautiful  fea- 
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controversial  battle-field.  "  Lie  thou  there, 
my  laurel-bough  ;  here  is  other  work." 

This  fact  is  significant  in  relation  both 
to  Puritanism  and  to  Milton.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  among  a  multitude  of  proofs 
that  the  general  Puritan  movement,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Catholic  reaction  in- 
spired by  Loyola,  the  Anglican  comprom- 
ise incarnated  in  Laud,  and  the  Renais- 
sance as  distinct  from  both,  was,  in 
?viilton's  early  period,  the  main  current 
of  England's  and  the  world's  progress. 
Milton  perceived  that  the  mediaeval 
Church' had  played  its  part,  and  that  the 
human  mind  had  outgrown  its  tutelage. 
Turning  with  peremptory  decision  from 
Rome,  he  was  sensible  of  no  fascination 
in  that  Anglican  Church  which  could  not 
give  her  whole  heart  either  to  Rome  or 
to  the  Reformation.  In  halfness  he 
could  not  dwell.  Compromise  in  essen- 
tial matters  was  to  his  nature  as  frost  to 
fire.  The  melodious  effeminacy,  the 
quaint  sweetness,  of  the  AngHcan  bards, 
from  Herbert  to  Keble,  had  no  attraction 
for  this  strong  man.  But  had  not  the 
Renaissance  a  legitimate  claim  on  his 
homage  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  cast  in 
his  lot  with  that  purely  intellectual  and 
artistic  movement,  which  went  its  own 
way,  independently  both  of  Cathohcism 
and  Protestantism  ? 

I  venture  to  hold  that  all  that  was 
greatest  even  in  that  part  of  his  inspira- 
tion which  Milton  drew  from  Greece 
would  have  impelled  him  to  choose  as 
we  know  him  to  have  chosen.  The  fittest 
company  for  the  poet  of  a  great  period  is 
that  of  the  practical  men  of  his  time. 
Whatever  the  Renaissance  might  have 
told  Milton,  living  Greece  would  have 
told  him  to  be  in  the  throng  of  living 
men.  The  truth  is  that,  though  we  have 
been  told  a  thousand  times  that  Greece 
worshipped  beauty  and  art,  Greece  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Greeks,  as 
compared  with  the  Orientals,  perhaps 
even  as  compared  with  the  Romans, 
were  not  a  superstitious  people  ;  but,  in 
the  living  period  of  their  history,  they 
were  religious,  earnest,  eminently  practi- 
I  cal  ;  and  their  supreme  works  of  art,  their 


tures  through  which  genius,  still  half  in 
slumber,  shed  its  mystic  glow,  he  was  all 
that  the  imagination  of  Greece  saw  in  the 
young  Hyperion  or  Apollo.  Greek,  in- 
deed, he  was  during  this  period  in  a  very 
deep  sense,  —  a  sense  which  may  well 
have  been  overlooked  in  connection  with 
the  great  Puritan  poet.  There  was  a 
composure  in  his  nature,  a  self-sufficience 
and  calm  joyfulness,  of  the  kind  which 
Goethe  imputes  to  the  Greeks.  The  pre- 
vailing tone  of  his  mind,  intellectual 
rather  than  emotional,  was  Hellenic  ;  his 
habit  of  viewing  man  in  the  type  rather 
than  in  the  individual,  his  high  abstract 
conception  of  the  race,  without  consum- 
ing ardour  of  affection  for  men  in  the 
concrete,  was  Hellenic.  Now  and  always 
his  view  of  woman  was  Hellenic  rather 
than  Christian.  From  this  mainly  is  de- 
rived that  unmelodious  fibre,  harsh  and 
hard,  which  runs  through  his  life  and  his 
poetry.  He  fixedly  regarded  woman  as 
inferior  to  man  ;  the  tenderness  of  chiv- 
alry, the  piercing,  wailing  tenderness  of 
Dante,  the  glorious  ^transporting  tender- 
ness of  Shakespeare,  were  beyond  him. 
His  literary  enthusiasm  was  for  the  an- 
cients. Nor  can  we  err  in  affirming  that 
the  source  of  his  liberalism,  of  his  devo- 
tion to  freedom  and  strong  Republican 
bent,  was  to  a  large  extent  Hellenic. 
Vane's  democratic  faith  was  drawn  di- 
rectly out  of  the  New  Testament ;  Crom- 
well, a  sturdy  Englishman,  did  not  go 
much  upon  theories  of  any  kind,  but 
was  prepared  to  die  rather  than  that  his 
country  should  forfeit  liberty  and  prove 
false  to  the  Reformation ;  Milton  was 
animated  by  a  fervour  akin  to  that  of 
those  ancient  patriots  who  stood  with 
Demosthenes  against  Philip,  or  with 
Brutus  against  Caesar.  There  were  other 
and  mightier  elements  in  his  character, 
but  we  shall  have  no  right  idea  of  the 
personality  of  Milton  unless  we  under- 
stand his  strong  affinity  for  the  genius  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome.  ] 

And  yet  he  was  from  the  first  Puritan,  i 
When  his  brother  Christopher  declared 
for  prerogative,  he   leaned  towards  the  | 
struggling  patriots.     Rather  than  tie  him 
self   up   with   subscriptions,  and  accept  j  best  temples  and  statues,  were  not  pro- 


the  rule  of  bishops,  he  declined  to  take 
orders  in  the  Church.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  he  at  once  waived  the 
literary  ambition  which  was  to  him  what 
the  conquest  of  Asia  had  been  to  the 
young  Alexander,  hastened  home  from 
Italy  where  he  had  been  starring  it  in 
Academies,  put  his  garland  and  singing 
robes  aside,  and  took  his  place  in  the 


duced  merely  to  be  looked  at  and  admired, 
but  in  reverent  affection  for  the  gods, 
and  with  a  view  to  their  propitiation. 
The  highest  Greek  works  are  beautiful, 
because  the  Greeks  were  more  richly  gift- 
ed than  any  other  race  with  the  aesthetic 
sense,  but  their  aesthetic  sense,  instead 
of  superseding  their  religion,  ministered 
to  it.     The  Renaissance  attempted  a  re- 
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vival  of  Greece  ;  but  it  got  no  further  than 
restoring  the  grave  of  Greece,  than  declc- 
ing  with  a  few  cold  brilliants  the  corpse 
of  Greece.  Great  art  has  always  hitherto 
been  connected  with  the  life  of  a  great 
nation,  with  the  grand  utilities  of  its  do- 
mestic and  social  life,  and  the  mightier 
interests  of  its  spiritual  life ;  and  the 
Renaissance,  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  resuscitate  the  art  of  Greece, 
was  destined  to  be  a  fleeting  phase  in 
historical  evolution,  just  as  Loyalism  or 
Anglicanism,  attempts  to  resuscitate 
Mediaeval  religion,  are  sure  to  be  fleeting 
phases  in  historical  evolution.  "  Er 
gracisirt  nirgends,"  says  Goethe  of  Ra- 
phael, with  one  of  those  pen-strokes  by 
which  it  is  his  way  to  strike  out  a  great 
truth,  "fiihlt,  denkt,  handelt  aber  durch- 
aus  wie  ein  Grieche."  Had  Raphael 
been  a  man  to  set  about  reviving  the  an- 
tique —  Greecizing,  as  Goethe  says  better 
in  German  than  we  can  in  English  —  he 
would  by  the  very  fact  have  shown  that 
he  could  not  feel,  think,  act  as  a  Greek. 
Serene,  whole-hearted  activity,  in  unison 
with  the  great  tones  of  the  life  of  the 
times,  is  the  true  Hellenism. 

It  was  the  highest  art  instinct,  there- 
fore, which  impelled  Milton,  after  expa- 
tiating on  the  delights  and  ambitions  of 
"  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with 
cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,"  to  add 
these  memorable  words  :  —  "  but  were  it 
the  meanest  under-service,  if  God  by  His 
secretary  conscience  enjoins  it,  it  were 
sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  back."  It  was 
a  lower  art  instinct  which  prompted 
Winckelmann  to  make  an  insincere  pro- 
fession of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
order  that  he  might  study  the  antique  in 
Rome.  Shakespeare,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  done  as  Milton 
did.  With  somewhat  more  doubtfulness, 
I  venture  to  believe  that  Goethe  would 
have  done  as  Milton  did.  Goethe  de- 
fends Winckelmann,  but  on  the  ground 
that  Winckelmann  was  essentially  a  born 
heathen  (einen  griindlich  geborenen 
Heiden),  out  of  whom  baptism  could  not 
make  a  Christian.  Goethe  was  a  univer- 
salist,  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  all 
time,  discerning  and  prizing  the  excellen- 
cies of  all  schools  of  art,  and  of  all  reli- 
gions ;  Winckelmann,  as  Goethe  depicts 
him,  was  a  particularist,  with  a  special 
organ  for  Greek  art,  and  as  such  Goethe 
comprehended  his  whole  nature  and  could 
make  allowance  for  it.  His  apology  for 
Winckelmann  is  at  bottom  that  a  Chris- 
tian conscience  did  not  exist  in  the  man, 
and  that  pretended  conversion  was  not  in 


his  case  a  moral  act.  Goethe  would  not 
have  admitted  that  the  aesthetic  sense  is 
capable,  under  any  circumstances,  of  hon- 
ourably and  beneficently  taking  the  place 
of  the  moral  imperative.  If  Milton  had 
sequestered  himself  in  the  culture  of  the 
beautiful  when  duty  called  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  he  would  never  have 
been  one  of  the  poets  of  the  world.  We 
might  have  had  from  him  a  miracle  of 
learning  and  elaboration,  "pencilled 
over,"  to  use  his  own  language,  ''  with  all 
the  curious  touches  of  art,  even  to  the 
perfection  of  a  faultless  picture  ;  "  but 
the  inspiration  of  a  great  time  would  not 
have  thrilled  through  it  with  the  modu- 
lation of  the  long-rolling  thunder  peal, 
nor  would  it  have  taught  many  genera- 
tions how  lofty  was  the  enthusiasm,  how 
mighty  the  fervour,  that  dwelt  in  the  Pu- 
ritans of  England. 

Opening  the  earliest  of  his  prose  works, 
we  feel  that  we  have  entered  the  second 
of  those  periods  into  which  Milton's  his- 
tory naturally  divides  itself.  We  are 
aware  of  a  gigantic  strength,  an  emotional 
force  and  agitation,  a  clash  and  clang  of 
mihtant  energy,  which  suggest  that  the 
delicate  preludings  of  his  earlier  poetry 
were  but  the  flute-music  before  the  Spar- 
tan charge.  Who  would  have  thought 
that,  in  the  fine  spirit-spun  reins  of  that 
harmony,  feelings  so  impetuous  and  im- 
patient, seer-like  intuitions  so  keen,  in- 
tense, and  vivid,  had  been  disciplined  to 
a  movement  soft  and  measured  as  that  of 
Cytherea's  doVes  ? 

But  Milton  continues  a  poet  although 
he  now  writes  in  prose.  Almost  the 
whole  of  his  two  Books  on  Reformation 
in  England,  published  in  1641,  when 
Strafford  had  fallen,  when  king  and  nation 
seemed  to  be  reconciled,  when  it  still  ap- 
peared an  easy  thing  to  reform  the 
Church  on  the  Puritan  model,  might  be 
arranged  in  line  and  stanza  as  a  magnifi- 
cent dithyrambic  poem.  In  the  first  sen- 
tence there  is  a  fervent  intrepidity  of  im- 
aginative glance  which  comes  upon  us  as 
something  new.  He  strikes  the  key-note 
of  the  treatise  by  expressing  unbounded 
enthusiiasm  for  the  Reformition.  After 
the  story  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  nothing,  he  says,  is  "more  worthy 
to  take  up  the  whole  passion  of  pity  on 
the  one  side  and  joy  on  the  other  "  than 
the  corruption  of  the  early  Church,  and, 
after  many  a  tedious  age,  the  "wonderful 
and  happy  Reformation."  Launching  out 
then  into  one  of  those  wide  circuits  of  in- 
tellectual survey,  which,  both  in  poetry 
and   in  prose,  were  habitual  with  Milton, 
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he  returns  at  its  close  to  the  point  from 
which  he  set  out,  and  repeats,  with  more 
than  lyric  exultation,  the  opening  stave. 
"  When  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  after  so 
many  dark  ages,  wherein  the  huge  over- 
shadowing train  of  error  had  almost  swept 
all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament  of  the 
Church  ;  how  the  bright  and  blissful 
Reformation  (by  Divine  power)  struck 
through  the  black  and  settled  night  of 
ignorance  and  anti-Christian  tyranny, 
methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy 
must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him 
that  reads  or  hears  ;  and  the  sweet 
odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imbathe 
his  soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven. 
Then  was  the  sacred  Bible  sought  out  of 
the  dusty  corners  where  profane  false- 
hood and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the 
schools  opened,  Divine  and  human 
learning  raked  out  of  the  embers  of  for- 
gotten tongues,  the  princes  and  cities 
trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected  ban- 
ner of  salvation  ;  the  martyrs,  with  the 
unresistible  might  of  weakness,  shaking 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  scorning 
the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red  dragon." 

The  Reformed  Church,  with  primitive 
bishops,  chosen  by  the  testimony  of 
their  colleagues  and  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  was  to  be  worthy  of  her  "  eternal 
and  shortly-expected  King."  "Shortly- 
expected," —  this  is  a  characteristic  note 
of  Puritanism.  Vane  and  Cromwell  both 
thought  it  likely  that  Christ  was  about  to 
appear  and  to  be  visible  King  of  His 
saints.  Apart  from  Christ's  personal 
reign,  Milton  believed  in  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  maintain  herself.  "  I  am 
not  of  opinion  to  think  the  Church  a 
vine  in  this  respect,  because,  as  they 
take  it,  she  cannot  subsist  without  clasp- 
ing about  the  elm  of  worldly  strength 
and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly  city 
could  not  support  itself  without  the 
props  and  buttresses  of  secular  authori- 
ty." His  conception  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  pointedly  Miltonic.  "  A  com- 
monwealth ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge 
Christian  personage,  one  mighty  growth 
and  stature  of  an  honest  man."  Woe 
betide  the  commonwealth  if  the  Church 
is  denied  freedom  and  self-government. 
"  Must  Church-government,  that  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  Gospel,  and  has  chief  re- 
spect to  the  soul,  be  conformable  and 
pliant  to  civil,  that  is,  arbitrary,  and 
chiefly  conversant  about  the  visible  and 
external  part  of  man  ?  This  is  the  very 
maxim  that  moulded  the  calves  of 
Bethel  and  of  Dan  ;  this  was  the  quin- 
tessence of  Jeroboam's  policy,  he  made 


religion  conform  to  his  politic  interests  ; 
and  this  was  the  sin  that  watched  over 
the  IsraeHtes  till  their  final  captivity." 

Vividly  illuminative  in  relation  to  Pu- 
ritanism as  a  living  thing  is  Milton's  at- 
titude towards  the  Laudian  ceremonies. 
In  respect  of  logic,  his  position  is  that 
the  Church  should  not  curtail  the  liberty 
of  Christians,  that  there  should  be  no 
i7nposition  of  anything  not  enjoined  in 
the  Word  of  God.  In  respect  of  feel- 
ing, he  is  the  impassioned  devotee,  who 
requires  no  sensuous  imagery  to  express 
the  fervour  of  his  soul.  He  will  not 
suffer  imagination,  in  her  well-meaning 
play,  to  insult  with  ornament  the  aus- 
tere loveliness  of  truth.  When  the  re- 
ligious ardour  is  in  its  first  fiery  glow,  it 
disdains  the  aid  of  the  allegorizing  fac- 
ulty and  the  aesthetic  sense.  The  Puri- 
tans had  returned  to  the  fervour  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  were  under  the  in- 
spiration which  had  thrilled  St.  Paul 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians,  "  How- 
turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to 
be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  observe  days,  and 
months,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am 
afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed 
upon  you  labour  in  vain."  There  is  a 
mood  of  imagination  in  which  it  throws 
out  imagery,  as  there  is  a  stage  in  the 
heating  of  iron  when  it  throws  out 
sparks  ;  but  there  is  an  imaginative  fer- 
vour which  corresponds  to  the  blinding 
glow  of  iron  molten  into  liquid  fire,  and 
this  requires  no  metaphoric  sparkling. 
The  rehgious  ecstasy  which  manifests  it- 
self, as  the  religious  ecstacy  of  Crom- 
well's soldiers  manifested  itself,  in  tears 
and  agonized  prayer,  turns  from  music 
and  picture.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
religious  rapture  so  high-wrought  is  nat- 
urally fleeting,  and  that  music  and  paint- 
ing and  solemn  architecture  may  be  so 
applied  as  to  promote  that  reverent  in- 
terest in  religious  truth,  that  mildly  emo- 
tional participation  in  acts  of  public 
worship,  which  are  better  than  aoathy, 
and  which  average  people  prefer  to  im- 
passioned feeling.  This  consideration 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  force  of  Laud's  pleading  on  behalf  of 
what  he  called  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Feeling  may  be  sincere  although  not  in- 
tense, and  if  all  men,  except  dishonest 
and  affected  men,  have  a  claim  to  free- 
dom in  respect  of  emotional  moods,  the 
majestic  trimming  of  a  Hooker,  the  melo- 
dious moderation  of  a  Keble,  must  not  be 
denied  an  appreciative  sympathy.  Say 
that  their  songs  are  songs  of  the  sick- 
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room  ;  is  the  sick-room  to  have  no  mu- 
sic ?  Of  the  highest  inspiration,  how- 
ever, in  all  forms,  whether  of  the  poeti- 
cal inspiration  or  the  more  potent  reli- 
gious inspiration,  whether  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Lear  and  Othello  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the 
letters  of  Paul,  intensity  is  a  character- 
istic ;  and  in  times  of  revolution  the  in- 
spiration which  goes  deepest  down 
towards  the  fire-fountains  will  prevail. 

In  the  treatise  before  us  we  see  Mil- 
ton's puritan  fervour  combined  with  the 
exultant  hope  and  faith  of  a  spirit  still  in 
its  youth.  He  knows  no  moderation. 
"We  must  not  run,  they  say" — thus  he 
scornfully  exclaims  —  "into  sudden  ex- 
tremes." Away  with  such  a  rule  except 
as  applied  to  things  indifferent !  "  If  it 
be  found  that  those  two  extremes  be 
vice  and  virtue,  falsehood  and  truth,  the 
greater  extremity  of  virtue  and  superla- 
tive truth  we  run  into,  the  more  virtuous 
and  the  more  wise  we  become  ;  and  he 
that,  flying  from  degenerate  and  tradi- 
tional corruption,  fears  to  shoot  himself 
too  far  into  the  meeting  embraces  of  a 
divinely  warranted  reformation,  had  bet- 
ter not  have  run  at  all."  A  courage  so 
high  is  fitly  associated  with  the  faith  of 
youth.  "  Lordship  and  victory,"  says 
Milton,  "are  but  the  pages  of  justice  and 
virtue."  It  is  a  faith  which  nature  gives 
a  man  when  she  has  still  to  get  his  life's 
work  out  of  him.  Goethe,  in  a  mood  rare 
with  him  but  terrible  when  it  came,  wrote 
this  :  — 

Jeglichen  Schwarmer  schlagt  mir  ans  Kreuz 

im  dreissigsten  Jahre ; 
Kennt  er  nun  einmal  die   Welt,  wird  der 

Betrogne  der  Schelm. 

All  the  disenchantment  of  the  Restora- 
tion, which  turned  so  many  an  enthusiast 
into  a  scoundrel,  did  not  infect  Milton 
with  the  bitter  badness  that  despairs  of 
man  ;  but  at  sixty  he  would  have  put 
something  more  of  qualification  and  re- 
serve than  at  thirty  into  his  view  of  the 
connection  between  lordship  and  victory 
on  the  one  hand  and  justice  and  virtue 
on  the  other. 

His  conception  of  Church  discipline  is 
characteristically  Puritan.  The  liberty 
he  loves  shrinks  contemptuously  from 
license.  "  Well  knows  every  wise  nation, 
that  their  liberty  consists  in  manly  and 
honest  labours,  in  sobriety  and  rigorous 
honour  to  the  marriage-bed,  which  in 
both  sexes  should  be  bred  up  from 
chaste  hopes  to  loyal  enjoyments  ;  and 
when   the    people    slacken,   and  fall   to 


looseness  and  riot,  then  do  they  as  much 
as  if  they  laid  down  their  necks  for  some 
wild  tyrant  to  get  up  and  ride."  The 
principles  of  discrimination  between  State 
rule  and  Church  rule,  laid  down  in  this 
treatise,  are  perfectly  and  permanently 
sound.  The  authority  of  the  Church 
"  which  Christ,  and  St.  Paul  in  his  name, 
confers,"  has  absolutely  no  material 
strength  to  support  it.  The  pains  and 
penalties  by  which  it  is  enforced  are 
purely  spiritual.  The  utmost  the  Church 
can  do  is  to  excommunicate  ;  and  if  the 
excommunicated  man  "can  be  at  peace 
in  his  own  soul,"  if  he  firmly  believes 
that  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  has  not 
been  ratified  by  God,  he  "  may  have  fair 
leave  to  tell  all  his  bags  over  undimin- 
ished of  the  least  farthing,  may  eat  his 
dainties,  drink  his  wine,  use  his  delights, 
enjoy  his  land  and  liberties,  not  the 
least  skin  raised,  not  the  least  hair  mis- 
placed, for  all  that  excommunication  has 
done."  It  is  only  for  him  who  believes 
that  the  Church  carries  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  that  excommunica- 
tion becomes  the  "dreadful  and  invio- 
lable prerogative  of  Christ's  diadem." 
Even  then  the  severity  is  to  be  accom- 
panied with  infinite  tenderness.  "As  a 
tender  mother  takes  her  child  and  holds 
it  over  the  pit  with  scaring  words,  that 
it  may  learn  to  fear  where  danger  is  ; 
so  doth  excommunication  as  dearly  and 
as  freely,  without  money,  use  her  whole- 
some and  saving  terrors  :  she  is  instant, 
she  beseeches,  by  all  the  dear  and  sweet 
promises  of  salvation  she  entices  and 
woos  ;  by  all  the  threatenings  and  thun- 
ders of  the  law  and  rejected  gospel,  she 
charges  and  adjures  ;  this  is  all  her 
armoury,  her  munition,  her  artillery." 
Of  course  Milton  rejects  absolutely  the 
notion  that  the  clergy  constitute  the 
Church.  The  clergy  are  but  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church,  and  it  is  by  "full  and 
free  election  "  that  they  are  chosen  to 
hold,  in  their  several  charges,  the  "pas- 
torly  rod  and  sheep-hook  of  Christ." 

Such  is  Milton's,  such,  in  its  purest 
form,  is  the  Puritan,  theory  of  Cimrch 
discipline.  Christians  are  viewed  as  a 
company  of  brothers  and  fellow-soldiers 
loyal  to  Christ  their  king.  As  in  all 
brotherhoods  animated  and  bound  to- 
gether by  the  sympathy  of  a  great  pur- 
pose, by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  mi-ghty 
affection,  offence  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  society,  that 
is  of  the  Church,  entails  discipline  upon 
the  offender,  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
exclusion.     This  is  all.     In  such  Church 


discipline  there  can  be  nothing  hostile  to 
civil  freedom.  It  requires  no  civil  sanc- 
tion ;  and,  in  its  essence,  it  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  affected  by  ma- 
terial force.  The  penalty  is  exclusion 
from  Christ's  Church ;  the  instrument 
by  which  the  penalty  is  enforced  is  essen- 
tially the  sentiment  of  the  Church  ;  and 
so  long  as  this  sentiment  is  expressed, 
if  not  by  word  of  mouth,  then  by  glance 
of  eye,  or  even  by  feeling  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  heart,  the  excommuni- 
cated one  is  not  restored.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  claims  temporal  power  to 
back  up  her  spiritual  sentences.  Of  this 
she  has  been  deprived.  But  Bismarck's 
mi.Uion  bayonets  cannot  protect  Dr.  D61- 
linger  against  the  spiritual  discipline  of 
the  Church  in  which  he  was  ordained. 
He  has  his  own  conscience  ;  he  has  his 
appeal  to  Christ's  law  in  the  Bible  ;  he 
has  his  appeal  to  Christ  in  the  court  of 
heaven  ;  and  these  may  well  be  enough 
to  turn  Rome's  anathemas  into  air  :  but 
the  arrow  of  spiritual  discipline  can 
glance  aside  only  from  spiritual  armour. 
And  marvellously  incapable  as  we,  in 
these  days,  have  become  of  sympathizing 
with  any  manifestation  of  firm  will  and 
purifying  vitality  in  religious  brother- 
hoods,—  far  as  we  have  travelled,  in  our 
mutinous  confusions,  from  the  concep- 
tion of  such  discipHne  as  bound  together 
an  order  of  knights  when  chivalry  was 
in  its  prime,  or  a  Puritan  Church  when 
Puritanism  was  in  its  first  love, —  we 
must  surety,  when  Christian  discipline 
is  thus  apprehended,  perceive  that  the 
Church  which  can  voluntarily  surrender 
2/,  is  fallen  indeed.  Even  a. Club  would 
feel  itself  degraded  if  it  confessed  incom- 
petence to  administer  its  affairs  and  fix 
its  list  of  membership. 

Whether  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
Milton  ardently  backed  against  the  Pre- 
latists  both  in  his  Books  on  Reformation 
and  in  his  Reasons  of  Church  Govern- 
7nent^  accepted  without  qualification  his 
account  of  their  discipline  may  be  ques- 
tioned. He  declares,  indeed,  that  he  has 
no  fear  "  lest  any  crookedness,  any 
wrinkle  or  spot,  should  be  found  in 
Presbyterian  government ; "  but  he  is 
careful  to  explain  that  "  all  God's  people  " 
possess,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
"  the  title  of  clergy,"  and  are  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  pastor  in  the  administra- 
tion of  censure,  propositions  which  would, 
I  think,  have  received  only  a  suspicious 
and  guarded  acceptance,  if  even  that, 
from  the  Presbyterians  of  the  period. 
It  may,   in    point  of   fact,   be   doubted 
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whether  Milton's  ideal  of  Church  Govern- 
ment and  discipline  could  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  realized.  He  expressly 
excludes  all  "courts  of  plea  and  indict- 
ment," all  "bill  and  process,"  in  one 
word  the  whole  apparatus  of  judicial  en- 
quiry which  appears  to  be  indispensable 
in  order  to  the  ascertainment  of  guilt  or 
innocence.  It  seems  likely,  nevertheless, 
that  his  views  upon  this  subject  had  an 
important  practical  resemblance  to  those 
of  Cromwell  and  Vane.  These  men  had 
an  invincible  jealousy  of  Church  Courts. 
Milton  no  sooner  had  experience  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  his  Presbyterian  ideal  into 
Presbyterian  actuality,  than  he  growled 
out  his  disappointment,  and  declared  that 
new  Presbyter  was  old  priest  writ  large. 
Candour  will  admit,  however,  that  this 
memorable  change  of  opinion  may  have 
been  connected  with  certain  interesting 
circumstances  in  Milton's  domestic  life, 
at  which  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  look. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1643,  he  took  a 
journey  into  the  country,  without  inform- 
ing his  friends  in  London  that  he  had 
anything  more  than  recreation  in  view. 
He  returned  after  a  month's  absence, 
bringing  with  him  a  wife.  She  was  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  Richard  Powell  of  Forest-hill  in  Ox- 
fordshire. Her  family  were  Royalists, 
and  she  had  been  accustomed  to  dance 
with  Royalist  officers  from  the  King's 
quarters  in  Oxford.  She  soon  found  her 
London  life  intolerably  irksome,  and  ob- 
tained her  husband's  permission  to  visit 
her  parents.  She  refused  to  return,  and 
her  relatives  countenanced  her  in  her  re- 
fusal. Within  a  few  months,  Milton  had 
published  the  first  of  four  treatises,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Parliament  of  England,  in 
which  he  proposed  a  fundamental  modi- 
fication in  the  laws  regulating  marriage. 
His  views  appeared  to  the  divines  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  so  objectionable 
that,  in  the  event  of  Presbyterian  church 
discipline  having  been  fully  established 
in  England,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
called  to  account.  As  it  belongs  to  the 
sensitive  poetical  nature  to  be  powerfully 
influenced  by  all  personal  circumstances, 
there  is  no  offence  to  charity  in  the  no- 
tion that  Milton's  experience  of  sharp 
opposition  from  the  Presbyterians  to  his 
opinions  on  divorce  may  have  assisted  to 
congeal  into  keen  repugnance  his  early 
sympathy  with  Presbyterianism. 

In  his  first  book  on  divorce,  Milton 
makes  no  direct  allusion  to  his  own  case, 
but,  recollecting  what  he  was  at  Horton, 
we  can  find  between  the  lines  one  or  two 
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hints  as  to  his  courtship,  and  can  discern 
the  cause  of  its  being,  in  essential  points, 
a  failure.  Ought  not  the  disposition  of 
the  woman,  asks  a  supposed  maintainer 
of  the  inflexible  sacredness  of  the  mar- 
riage bond,  to  have  been  ascertained  be- 
fore wedlock  ?  "  For  all  the  wariness 
that  may  be  used,"  replies  Milton,  "it 
may  befall  a  discreet  man  to  be  mistaken 
in  his  choice."  And  if  he  has  been  a 
virtuous,  austere  youth,  who  never  went 
abroad  at  night  except  to  hear  the  night- 
ingales or  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato  .'* 
So  much  the  worse  for  him.  "  The  so- 
berest and  best  governed  men  are  least 
practised  in  these  affairs.  ...  It  is  not 
strange  though  many,  who  have  spent 
their  youth  chastely,  are  in  some  things 
not  so  quicksighted,  while  they  haste  too 
eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch."  The 
free  and  easy  fellows,  "  by  reason  of 
their  bold  accustoming,  prove  most  suc- 
cessful in  their  matches,  because  their 
wild  affections,  unsettHng  at  will,  have 
been  as  so  many  divorces  to  teach  them 
experience."  Hard  rather,  upon  the  im- 
maculate youth  !  but  in  fact  nature  has 
an  inveterate  underhand  kindness  for  her 
scamps,  and  this  Shakespeare  and  Goe- 
the knew,  if  John  Calvin  and  John  Mil- 
ton didn't.  One  can  see  how  Mary  Pow- 
ell comported  herself  when  Milton  was 
paying  his  addresses.  "  The  bashful 
muteness  of  a  virgin  may  oft-times  hide 
all  the  unliveliness  and  natural  sloth 
which  is  really  unfit  for  conversation." 
The  poor  girl  was  probably  dazzled  into 
silence  by  his  talk,  and  thought  that 
when  he  was  married,  he  would  come 
down  from  his  elevation  and  be  like  other 
men.  If  she  hoped  that  he  would  come 
down,  he  hoped  that  she  would  wake  up. 
*'  Where  any  indisposition  is  suspected, 
what  more  usual  than  the  persuasion  of 
friends,  that  acquaintance,  as  it  increas- 
es, will  amend  all  ? "  Both  were  disap- 
pointed, but  it  was  the  man  of  thirty-five, 
not  the  girl  of  seventeen,  who  was  to 
blame.* 

Milton's  doctrine  of  marriage  is  sim- 
ple. The  union  is  primarily  a  convers- 
ing of  soul  with  soul.  Incompatibility, 
therefore,  is  a  valid  ground  of  divorce. 
Marriage  was  instituted  to  relieve  man's 
spirit  pining  in  "unkindly  solitariness," 
by  "an  intimate  and   speaking  help,   a 


*  After  the  MS.  of  my  article  had  been  put  into  the 
printer^  s  hands,  I  received  the  third  volume  of  Profes- 
sor Masson's  "  Life  of  Milton."  The  minute  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  author  into  the  particulars  of 
Milton's  first  marriage,  strongly  confirms  rae  in  the 
opinion  that  the  fault  was  MUton's. 


ready  and  reviving  associate."  Of  all 
except  the  high  intellectual  and  moral 
ends  of  marriage  he  is  loftily  disdainful. 
He  assigns  to  married  love  all  those 
spiritual  joys  which  seem,  as  such,  to 
pertain  rather  to  friendship  ;  and  the 
man  who  cannot  love  his  wife  as  the  sis- 
ter of  his  spirit,  is  permitted,  nay,  is 
bound,  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement 
and  send  her  away.  Otherwise  his  cure- 
less condition  "must  needs  be  to  him,  if 
especially  his  complexion  incline  him  to 
melancholy,  a  daily  trouble  and  pain  of 
loss,  in  some  degree  like  that  which  rep- 
robates feel."  Lest,  therefore,  "  so  noble 
a  creature  as  man  "  should  find  in  mar- 
riage that  the  woman  instead  of  alleviating, 
helps  rather  "  to  increase  that  same  God- 
forbidden  loneliness,  which  will  in  time 
draw  on  with  it  a  general  discomfort  and 
dejection  of  mind,"  the  way  of  divorce  is 
open  to  him. 

A  Dorothea  Brook  and  a  John  Milton 
might  on  these  terms  have  realized  an 
ideally  perfect  marriage  union.  But,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  can  be  neither 
safe  nor  fair  that  the  power  should  be  all 
on  the  side  of  the  man,  and  submission 
be  the  sol^  duty  of  the  woman.  Milton 
declares  with  stern  brevity  that  woman  is 
created  for  man,  not  man  for  woman  ; 
and  for  the  woman,  even  to  the  length  of 
divorce,  the  will  of  the  husband  is  law. 
The  Church,  —  "  the  corrupt  and  venal 
discipline  of  clergy  courts,"  as  he  now 
phrases  it,  —  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Nor  does  it  fall  under  the  civil 
jurisdiction.  It  was  "  so  clear  in  nature 
and  reason,  that  it  was  left  •  to  a  man's 
own  arbitrament  to  be  determined  be- 
tween God  and  his  own  conscience."  It 
might  not  be  always  pleasant  to  be  the 
wife  even  of  "so  noble  a  creature  as 
man  "  on  these  conditions. 

When  Milton's  wife  left  him  in  1643 
the  affairs  of  the  King  may  have  seemed 
to  her  family  in  so  promising  a  posture 
that  it  was  safer  for  her  and  for  them  to 
suspend  all  visible  connection  with  the 
zealous  Puritan.  But  in  1645  Charles 
was  overthrown,  and  association  with 
Milton  might  be  useful  to  a  Royalist 
family.  He  was  the  man,  besides,  to 
carry  out  his  principles,  whether  they 
occasioned  scandal  or  not.  He  had  re- 
solved to  form  a  connection  with  another 
lady,  which,  as  he  had  obtained  no  legal 
divorce  from  his  wife,  could  have  been 
marriage  only  in  the  judgment  of  his  own 
conscience  and  reason.  By  a  virtuous 
stratagem  Mrs.  Milton  obtained  access  to 
his  presence,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  im- 


plored  him  to  forgive  her.  He  not  only 
took  her  back,  but  opened  his  house  to 
her  family,  who  came  to  London  when 
Oxford  surrendered  to  the  Parliament. 
His  logic  gave  way  at  once  to  the 
personal  appeal,  for  he  was  at  heart 
generous.  But  they  were  an  unhappy 
couple. 

His  three  daughters,  Anne,  Deborah, 
and  Mary  were  the  children  of  his  first 
wife.  He  was  twice  married  after  her 
death  in  1653,  but  had  no  more  children. 
So  early  as  1644  his  sight  began  to  fail, 
and  when  his  little  girls  were  left  moth- 
erless, they  could  be  known  to  him,  as 
Professor  Masson*  touchingly  says,  "  only 
as  tiny  voices  of  complaint  going  about 
in  the  darkness."  The  tiny  voices  did 
not  move  him  to  love  or  pity.  His  impa- 
tient and  imperious  nature  had  doubtless 
undergone  exquisite  misery  from  the 
moaning  discontent  of  his  wife  ;  the 
daughters  took  the  mother's  part  so  soon 
as  they  were  able  to  understand  her  sor- 
rows ;  and  the  grave  Puritan  displeasure 
with  which  Milton  regards  the  mother 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
children.  His  austerity  as  a  Puritan  and 
a  pedagogue,  and  the  worse  than  old  He- 
brew meanness  of  his  estimate  of  women, 
appear  to  the  greatest  disadvantage  in 
connection  with  his  daughters.  Had 
they  been  sons,  he  would  have  thrown  all 
his  ardour  into  the  enterprise  of  their 
education.  The  training  of  boys  was 
one  of  his  enthusiasms  ;  but  his  daugh- 
ters were  taught  nothing  except  to  read, 
and  were  ordered  to  read  aloud  to  him  in 
languages  of  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand a  word.  Naturally  they  never 
loved  him  ;  his  fame,  which  they  were 
not  able  to  appreciate,  cast  on  them  no 
ray  of  comforting  light ;  and  they  thought 
probably  in  sad  and  scared  bewilderment 
of  the  relations  between  their  unhappy 
wraith-like  mother,  and  their  Titan  father. 
How  different  the  warm  and  tender  rela- 
tions between  Shakespeare  and  his  chil- 
dren !  In  that  instance  it  was  the  daugh- 
ter, the  pet  Judith,  that  was  the  demure 
sweet  Puritan,  yet  with  a  touch  of  her  fa- 
ther's wit  in  her,  and  able  to  enjoy  all  the 
depth  of  his  smile  when  he  would  ask  her 
whether  cakes  and  ale  were  to  be  quite 
abolished  when  the  reign  of  the  saints 
came  in.  Milton  frowned  on  his  daugh- 
ters as  undutiful,  but  they  would  hardly 
have  been  undutiful  if  he  had  been  kind. 
His  relations  with  women  were  compre- 
hensively infelicitous.     Even   as  a  poet 

*  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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his  weakest  point  was  here.  Charlotte 
Bronte  says  that  he  tried  to  see  the  first 
woman  but  saw  her  not.  Once  more,  he 
never  supremely  loved,  and  it  is  perhaps 
only  through  love  that  a  man  attains  the 
power  of  performing  with  fine  rightness 
any  duty  to  woman,  whether  as  lover, 
husband,  father,  or  poet. 

Milton  wrote  a  glowing  tract  on  educa- 
tion, devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to 
the  education  of  his  nephews,  and  for 
several  years  took  pupils.  But  he  was 
too  original,  too  contemptuous  of  com- 
monplace methods  and  needs,  to  be  in 
the  common  sense  a  successful  school- 
master. He  would  have  been  in  place  at 
the  Court  of  some  eastern  king,  training 
princes  for  the  purple  ;  or  in  some  Pla- 
tonic Republic,  preparing  the  children  of 
the  State  for  war  and  government.  His 
tract  on  education  reads  like  the  ordi- 
nances of  an  ideal  University,  chaunted 
in  rhythmic  prose.  But  even  in  the 
Puritan  age,  dwellers  in  Cheapside  could 
discern  no  particular  advantage  for  their 
children  in  being  made  Miltonic. 

From  the  cheerless  discomfort  of  his 
domestic  circle  we  turn  with  a  sense  of 
relief  to  those  aspects  of  his  life  in  which 
he  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  historical 
movement  of  his  time.  "  How  his  brow 
lightened  as  the  music  rose  !  "  When 
more  timid  men  shrank  back  alarmed, 
and  the  revolution  passed  on  to  the  cen- 
tral paroxysms  of  its  wrath  and  triumph, 
his  spirit  rose  in  sympathy  with  the  pas- 
sion of  the  time.  "  He  saith  among  the 
trumpets,  Ha,  ha ! "  His  intellectual 
habit  being  no  slow  process  of  ratioci- 
nation, no  laborious  weighing  of  proba- 
bility against  probabihty,  but  a  fiery  in- 
tuitive leaping  from  conviction  to  con- 
viction, he  had  no  sympathy,  no  pa- 
tience, with  the  doubts  of  weaker  men. 
Against  Charles  his  passion  of  indigna- 
tion rose  to  the  transcendent  pitch. 
The  volcanic  fervour  and  directness  of 
Milton  found  unutterable  offence  in  the 
shuffling,  guileful  Stuart.  In  his  exulta- 
tion over  the  fallen  king,  however,  and 
in  the  harshness  of  his  references  to 
others  with  whom  he  once  had  sympa- 
thized, the  hard,  unmelodious  fibre  in  his 
nature  comes  into  view.  We  recall,  not 
to  the  advantage  of  Milton,  the  touch  of 
heart-searching  pathos  which  Shake- 
speare, though  his  man  of  men  was  the 
"  all-honoured  Roman  Brutus, "  could 
throw  into  a  word  about  the  death  of 
kings. 

The  political  cynic,  nay,  the  candid  ob- 
server though  no  cynic,  fails  not  to  per- 
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ceive,  in  reading  Milton's  prose,  that  his 
faith  and  his  hope  constantly  light  up 
his  canvas  with  ideal  colours,  and  that 
it  is  an  impossible  perfection  he  depicts. 
The  England  which  rises  to  the  eye  of 
his  imagination  is  a  vision.  "  Methinks 
I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  Hke  a  strong  man 
after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks  :  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle 
mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday 
beam  ;  purging  and  unsealing  her  long 
abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole 
noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds, 
with  those  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter 
about,  amazed  at  what  she  means. " 
There  is  not  and  has  not  been  any  suc4i 
England.  What  then  }  Has  not  many 
an  eye,  following  Milton's  as  he  looked 
upon  his  transfigured  country,  sparkled 
with  kindred  enthusiasm  ?  Is  not  the 
glow  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  it  warms 
the  heart  and  sends  a  thrill  of  new  en- 
ergy along  the  brain,  more  vitalizing 
than  the  .chill  formula  of  the  poHtical 
philosopher?  Milton's  prose  writings 
are  studded  with  words  and  phrases  of 
intense  nobleness,  that  beacon  the  gloom 
of  sordid  ages,  and  send  rays  of  star- 
like illumination  into  the  dusk  of  com- 
promise, conventionality,  hypocrisy. 
They  are  a  sovereign  antidote  to  moral 
cowardice,  to  all  base,  poor,  cringing, 
frost-bitten  moods  of  mind.  They  suit 
the  elevated  moments  of  humanity. 

When  even  Harry  Vane  refused  to 
sanction  Cromwell,  Milton  did  not  flinch. 
In  his  first  prose  work  he  had  said,  that 
"  to  govern  a  nation  piously  and  justly, 
which  only  is  to  say  happily,  is  for  a 
spirit  of  the  greatest  size  and  divinest 
mettle."  Through  the  "cloud,"  as  he 
says  in  one  of  his  proudest  sonnets,  "  not 
of  war  only  but  detractions  rude,"  he  had 
watched  Cromwell  "  ploughing  his  way," 
and  when  the  victor  of  Worcester  hung 
up  his  armour,  he  was  ready  to  hail  him 
as  England's  "  chief  of  men."  In  the  Sec- 
ond Defence  of  the  People  of  England, 
published  when  Cromwell  was  Protector, 
t  Milton  declares  that  his  countrymen  have 
given  way  to  his  unsurpassable  valour 
and  virtue,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
human  society  more  pleasing  to  God  or 
more  accordant  with  reason,  than  that 
the  most  worthy  should  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Parliament  had  been  talking 
and  promising ;  manipulating  schemes 
and  constitutions :  but  month  after 
month  had  gone  by  and  the  wain  stuck 


fast  in  the  mire.  Then  Cromwell 
stepped  forward,  made  of  h.is  right  arm  a 
sceptre  for  the  people,  and  w-lth  one  gi- 
ant push  set  the  machine  in  motion. 
Here,  quoth  the  Puritan  poet,  is  the  Pu- 
ritan king  ;  God  Almighty  signs  his  title. 
And  so,  for  once,  the  historic  sketcber 
can  signalize  a  group  which  Shakespeare 
himself  could  not  have  out-done  in  dra- 
matic effectiveness.  John  Milton,  Latin 
Secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell !  It  could 
not  be  known  to  Cromwell  that  the  blind 
scholar  who  wrote  to  his  dictation  was 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  time  ; 
but  one  likes  to  think  that  there  was 
something  of  personal  intercourse  and 
the  fellowship  of  friend  with  friend  be- 
tween the  two.  Milton  subsequently 
I  commended  a  Commonwealth  as  con- 
]  trasted  with  a  Monarchy,  on  the  ground 
f  that  whereas  "  a  king  must  be  adored 
like  a  demigod,"  the  greatest  in  a  free 
Commonwealth  "walk  the  streets  as 
other  men,  may  be  spoken  to  freely,  fa- 
miharly,  friendly."  This  i.s  not  given, 
but  may  it  not  be  taken,  as  a  hint  of  the 
kind  of  converse  which  sometimes  oc- 
curred between  CromweW  and  Milton  ? 

It  is,  however,  instructive  in  a  pam- 
fully  eminent  degree,  to  observe  that 
Milton,  Hke  Vane,  failed  to  see  t*hat  Pu- 
ritanism could  not  stand  without  Oliver. 
Arguing  earnestly  in  a  pamphlet-letter, 
addressed  to  Monk,  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  speaks  of  lib- 
erty and  religion,  "fought  for,  gained, 
and  many  years  possessed,  except  in  those 
unhappy  interruptions^  which  God  hath 
removed.  "  The  words  put  by  me  into 
italics  appear  to  allude  to  the  predomi^ 
nance  of  the  Cromwells^  father  and  son. 
So  hard  is  it,  even  for  the  greatest  and 
most  favourably  disposed,  to  realize  the 
value  of  a  man.  The  indispensable  one 
is  so  like,  in  outward  guise  and  linea- 
ments, to  the  dispensable  million.  A 
poor  system  will  make  a  good  figure  if 
you  have  a  man  in  it ;  but  the  most  fault- 
less of  theoretic  RepubHcs  will  not 
stand  upon  wooden  legs.  Milton  was 
more  expressly  a  Republican  tl)an  Hamp- 
den, Pym,  or  Cromwell. 

At  the  Restoration  his  life  was  spared. 
He  was  not  a  force  in  party  politics,  and 
Charles  II.,  whose  grand  principle  was  to 
get  rid  of  men  who  might  help  to  send 
him  again  on  his  travels,  knew  that  the 
poet  and  apologist  of  Puritanism  v/as 
not  dangerous  in  the  sense  in  which 
Vane  and  Argyle  were  dangerous.  If  a 
whole  skin,  and  a  sufficiency  of  food  and 
raiment  had  been  enough  to  make  Miltoa 


happy,  the  characteristically  narrow  and 
mean  reflections  of  Johnson  on  his  com- 
plaint that  he  had  "  fallen  on  evil  times  " 
and  "evil  tongues,"  would  have  had 
some  sense  in  them.  Otherwise  they 
have  none.  It  was  an  evil  time  for  John 
Milton  when  he,  who  had  spoken  to 
Principalities  and  Powers  in  England's 
and  in  Cromwell's  name,  saw  his  coun- 
try self-degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ; 
and  those  were  evil  tongues  that  reviled 
"  the  great  Achilles,"  whom  he  knew. 
But  in  one  sense  the  new  time  was  pro- 
pitious to  Milton.  Sequestered  from 
public  Hfe,  he  could  recall  the  ambition 
of  his  youth,  and  recollect  that  the  arena 
of  pohtical  controversy  was  not  his  cho- 
sen sphere.  He  resumed  his  lyre,  and 
commenced,  at  fifty,  the  great  business 
of  his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
history  that  such  a  purpose  as  his,  delib- 
erately suspended  for  twenty  years, 
should  have  been  executed. 

We  saw  how,  from  the  bright  serenity 
and  sweet,  calm  cadence  of  his  early  po- 
ems, Milton,  at  the  call  of  duty,  passed  in- 
to the  agitated  atmosphere  of  his  prose 
writings.  We  now  see  him  returning  to 
a  still  intellectual  region,  and  subjecting 
those  energies  which,  in  his  prose,  had 
revealed  their  wild,  almost  savage 
strength,  to  the  finer,  severer  discipline 
of  poetic  melody.  One  figures  him  as  a 
Homeric  warrior,  who  in  the  cool  of 
.dawn,  mounted  his  chariot  and  practised 
his  horses  in  proud,  measured  pacings  by 
the  river  bank  ;  who  heard  suddenly  the 
cry  of  combat,  turned  his  coursers'  heads 
to  the  fray,  and,  through  long  hours  of 
conflict,  urged  them  on  the  enemy  ;  and^ 
who,  last  of  all,  when  the  struggle  was 
over,  and  shadows  lengthened  in  the 
westering  sun,  reined  them  up  in  meas- 
ured pacing  as  of  the  morning,  only  that 
now,  in  the  grandeur  of  their  tread,  there 
was  the  memory  of  battle.  Realize  it  by 
what  imagery  we  may,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, there  is  also  an  affinity,  between 
Milton's  prose  and  his  poetry,  which,  if 
we  would  understand  him,  we  must  ap- 
prehend. Had  he  left  us  only  his  poetry, 
we  should  have  had  little  surmise  of  the 
tremendous  strength  that  lay  in  him.  We 
can  now  see  that,  both  in  the  poetry  and 
the  prose,  we  have  Milton,  another,  yet 
the  same.  In  the  prose  the  torrent  foams, 
leaps,  rages,  tosses  rocks  about ;  in  the 
poetry  the  torrent  sings  a  song.  In  the 
prose,  the  tempest  hurtles  through  the 
air,  driving  the  clouds  before  it  like  the 
routed  autumn  leaves  ;  in  the  poetry  the 
great  wind  is    imprisoned   in  the  breast 
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I  and  plumes  of  a  bird,*  floating  in  the 
sky  and  flooding  the  vault  of  heaven  with 
grave,  sweet  melody. 

Such  is  Paradise  Lost.  The  rhythm 
of  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Puritan  time 
in  its  purest  form.  This  sound  was  then 
:n  the  ears  and  hearts  of  men.  As  the 
Homeric  rhythm,  the  clangour  and  mar- 
tial tumult  of  the  Iliad,  give  us  a  more 
inward  and  real  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit  of  that  young  civilization  than  any 
possible  accumulation  of  detail,  so  the 
"cathedral  music"  of  Paradise  Lost,  its 
moral  elevation,  its  lack  of  softer  tones 
and  delicate  and  dewy  touches,  enable 
us,  better  than  any  bulletins  from  the 
field  or  any  records  of  debate,  to  under- 
stand the  great  Puritan  enthusiasm.  It 
was  not  in  its  meaner  and  more  repulsive 
attributes,  it  was  in  its  intense  and  lofty 
enthusiasm,  that  the  strength  of  Puritan- 
ism lay  ;  and  Paradise  Lost  is  therefore 
the  best  historical  monument  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

Richardson  did  an  excellent  piece  of 
service  when  he  hunted  up  the  informa- 
tion that  Milton  "would  sometimes," 
while  engaged  on  Paradise  Lost,  "lie 
awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse  could 
he  make,  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical 
faculty  would  rush  upon'  him  with  an  im- 
petus or  cBstrumP  Johnson's  sneer  at 
this,  as  if  Richardson  were  a  foolish  won- 
der-seeker, may  be  taken  to  fix  the  low- 
water  mark  of  our  literature,  —  the  ut- 
most reach  of  ebb  from  its  glorious  spring- 
tide in  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  That 
inspiration  —  that  divine  madness  — 
which  true  critics,  poets,  and  artists, 
from  Plato  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  have 
known  or  felt  to  be  the  condition  of  right 
production  in  art,  had  become  for  John- 
son the  mere  alacrity  of  the  literary  crafts- 
man when  his  hand  is  in.  Lionardo, 
"  often,"  according  to  Mr.  Pater,  "  coming 
the  whole  length  of  Milan  to  give  a  sin- 
gle touch  "  to  his  picture  of  the  Supper, 
scornfully  refusing  to  take  up  his  brush, 
"except  at  the  moment  of  invention," 
worked  on  the  same  principles  with  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost.  A  poetic  seer 
of  the  antique  type,  Milton  knew  that  the 
elaborate  and  dearly  prized  culture  of  his 
life  could  but  furbish  the  instruments,  or 
furnish  the  materials,  of  poetic  production, 
and  that  it  would   be  an  offence  to  the 

*  "  We  will  take  the  bird  first.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  drift  of  the  air  brought  into  form  by  plumes;  the  air 
is  in  all  its  quills,  it  breathes  through  its  whole  frame 
and  flesh,  and  glows  with  air  in  its  flying,  like  a  biowa 
flame :  it  rests  upon  the  air,  subdues  it,  surnas'-res  it,  . 
outracesit; — w  the  air,  conscious  of  itseif,  conquering 
itself,  ruling  itself."  —  Ruskin's  Queeii  0/  tfie  Air. 
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Spirit  he  invoked  to  lift  up  his  voice  ex- 
cept when  its  tongue  of  fire  sat  upon  him. 
The  transport  of  poetic  inspiration  has 
not,  since  his  death,  visited  any  man  in 
Great  Britain,  —  it  would  be  safe  to  add 
in  the  world,  —  in  ardency  so  intense  and 
sustained  as  his.  In  him  there  dwelt  also 
a  tone  of  what,  though  allied  to  the  poetic 
inspiration,  is  distinct  from  it  —  namely, 
the  religious  inspiration.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  poet  in  any  age  ;  but  had 
he  not  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Puritans, 
he  might  have  been  more  like  a  Greek 
dramatist,  less  like  a  Hebrew  prophet. 
The  religious  inspiration  of  Puritanism 
was  probably  stronger  in  Cromwell, 

The  triumph  of  the  Puritan  poet  was 
as  signal  as  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan 
king.  No  Anglican  minstrel  is  nearly 
equal  to  Milton  :  neither  the  Temple  nor 
the  Christian  Year  will  compare  with 
Paradise  Lost.  We  naturally  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  poem  in  which  Dante 
enshrined  Catholicism.  Dante  excels 
Milton  in  tenderness  ;  in  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart  ;  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  all  passions,  except  revenge  and 
ambition,  pride  and  hatred.  Dante  has 
the  infallible  Shakespearian  touch  when- 
evarhis  theme  is. love  ;  Milton  in  the  like 
case  paints  with  great  literary  dexterity 
and  with  a  frank  audacity  of  sensuous 
colour  which  would  fain  be  passionate  and 
tender  ;  but  he  never  gets  really  beyond 
painted  tenderness. 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  formed ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He,  for  God  only,  she,  for  God  in  him  : 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks, 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,    but    not    beneath    his    shoulders 

broad. 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist, 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received, 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 

These  celebrated  and  very  noble  lines 
embody  Milton's  inexorable  sentence  up- 
on woman  as  man's  inferior  and  play- 
thing. He  is  perhaps  on  one  occasion,  or 
even  on  two,  more  happy  in  his  treatment 
of  love  ;  but  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
critical  instafice  ;  and  does  he  not  egre- 
giously  fail  ?  For  Eve's  face  he  has  not 
a  word  ;  not  one  syllable  for  the  crimson 
of  the  lip,  for  the  ravishment  of  the  smile. 
Conventional     golden     tresses,    slender 


waist,  and  ringlets  "wanton,"  which  sure- 
ly they  had  no  call  to  be  in  Eden  ; — this 
is  what  we  find  in  Milton's  first   woman, 
whom    Charlotte    Bronte  says   he   never 
;  saw.     Against  Dante,  on   the  other  hand, 
!  and  in  favour  of   Milton,  we  have  to  put 
:the    traces   of    middle-age    childishness, 
'  the  nursery  goblinism,  grotesquerie,  and 
j  allegoric  wire-drawing,  which  are  present 
in  the    Divine    Comedy.      The   sustained 
grandeur  which  has  made  "  Miltonic  "  a 
convertible   term  with  "sublime"  is  far 
above  all  that. 

Who  is  Milton's  hero  ?     It  is  rather  an 
awkward  question.     He  cannot  be  Adam, 
jwho  is  passive  both  in  his  fall  and  in  his 
'rise.     Milton  cannot  have  intended  it  to 
j  be  Christ,  for  he  makes  Him  the  unques- 
!  tioned    hero    of    Paradise  Regained.     It 
will  be  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  hero,  unintentionally 
of  course,  is  Satan.     The  two  first  books 
are  most  Miltonic,  and  their  interest  cen- 
tres in  the  fiend.     Throughout  the  poem 
Satan  is  the  speaker  of  lines  which  it   is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  as  character- 
istically Miltonic  :  — 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same  'i 

The  conception  of  Satan  is  wonderful 
in  breadth  and  simplicity.  He  refuses  to 
submit  to  God,  but  there  is  in  him  other- 
wise no  subtle  or  malignant  badness.  He 
never  stoops  to  the  whine  of  the  mean, 
discontented  rebel.  He  does  not  accuse 
"  heaven's  potentate."  He  admits  that  he 
has  been  ungrateful.  No  glimpse  of  hope 
encourages  him  to  give  in.  "  Evil,"  he 
says,  "  be  thou  my  good  ;  "  but  the  sense 
that  evil  must  be  his  good  agonizes  him, 
and  it  is  by  an  effort  that  he  is  wicked. 
He  admires  Adam  and  Eve.  He  "  could 
love  "  them  ;  and  that  for  a  reason  which 
contradicts  all  one's  conceptions  of  dia- 
boUc  logic,  to  wit :  — 

so  lively  shines 
In  them  Divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  shaped   them  on  their  shape 
hath  poured. 

He  has  to  argue  himself  up  to  the  bitter 
cruelty  of  injuring  such  helpless,  harmless 
creatures.  ,He  is  out  of  sight  the  most 
moral  of  known  devils.  Job's  tempter  is 
insolent  to  Jehovah,  and  viciously  and 
slanderously  spiteful  towards  the  man  of 
Uz.  Compared  with  lago,  or  with 
Goethe's  "  spirit  that  always  denies,"  who 
devises  refined  tormentings  for  the  inno- 
cent Gretchen,  the  one  drop  of  comfort  on 


whose  burning  tongue  is  the  torture-throb 
of  human  hearts,  Milton's  devil  is  honest 
and  virtuous.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  actual 
amazement  that  we  remark  the  length  to 
which,  in  Paradise  Regained^  Milton  per- 
mits Satan  to  appeal  to  our  pity,  as  a 
being  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  bad,  but  who 
clings  desperately  to  the  memory  and  tra- 
dition of  goodness,  and  gropes  in  his 
fallen  nature  for  relics  of  virtue  as  a  miser 
might  grope  in  the  embers  of  his  burnt 
house  for  some  dearest  treasure  :  — 

Though  I  have  lost 
Much  lustre  of  my  native  brightness,  lost 
To  be  belov'd  of  God,  I  have  not  lost 
To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire, 
What  I  see  excellent  in  good  or  fair. 
Or  virtuous  ;  I  should  so  have  lost  all  sense. 

These  words  are  addressed  by  Satan  to 
Christ,  and  in  the  reply  made  by  the  Sav- 
iour, there  is  no  assertion  that  they  are 
hypocritical. 

In  all  this,  however,  Milton  is  true  to 
Puritanism.  His  Satan  incarnates  with 
errorless  accuracy  the  Puritan  conception 
of  superlative  sin.  Satan  has  rebelled 
against  the  Divine  sovereignty.  This  is 
enough.  For  this  his  brow  must  be 
knit  up  in  corrugations  of  eternal 
pain. 

It  is  not  so  easy  at  the  first  glance  to 
see  that  the  task  which  Milton  imposes 
on  himself  at  the  outset  of  the  poem,  "  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  is  dis- 
tinctly Puritan.  The  Puritan  idea,  in  its 
most  conspicuous  manifestations,  was 
much  rather  that  the  ways  of  God  to  man 
require  no  justification.  God's  part  is  to 
declare  His  will,  man's  to  do  it ;  submis- 
sion, not  criticism,  becomes  the  finite  be- 
ing. And  yet  Milton  struck  no  false 
note  in  the  first  lines  of  the  Puritan 
poem.  The  explicit  and  unquestioning 
submission  to  the  Divine  will  of  such 
men  as  Milton,  Vane,  and  Cromwell,  was 
associated  with  perfect  conviction  that 
God  is  Infinite  Justice  and  Infinite  Love. 
Logical  proof  of  the  fact  they  might 
never  ask  ;  they  certainly  did  not  make 
their  faith  dependent  on  their  power  to 
comprehend  the  scope  and  bearings  of 
the  Divine  Government  ;  but  of  the  fact 
itself,  they  had  absolutely  no  doubt.  And 
if  we  view  Milton's  statement  of  his  pur- 
pose in  connection  with  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  impressively  right.  Deep  among 
the  impelling  forces  of  the  Reformation, 
unacknowledged  at  the  time,  and  by 
many  still  rejected  and  denied,  but  per- 
haps most  potent  of  all,  was  the  energy  of 
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human  reason,  awaking  from  its  sleep, 
clearing  its  eyes,  daring  to  scan  the  dusky 
heavens  with  its  own  optical  instruments. 
Homer  had  no  surmise,  the  most  distant, 
of  the  claims  of  the  aggressive  intellect 
in  its  moods  of  aspiration  and  of  doubt. 
Nor  did  Dante  think  of  justifying  the 
ways  of  God  to  men.  But  of  Protestant- 
ism in  its  later  phases,  this  has  been  a 
leading  problem.  And  it  is  a  legitimate 
as  well  as  a  sublime  problem,  however 
difficult ;  for  when  reason  has  once  de- 
tected flaws  in  the  conception  of  God, 
worship  is  to  that  extent  consciously 
rendered  to  an-idol. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  Mil- 
ton has  succeeded  or  failed  in  solving 
the  problem  he  states.  Paradise  Lost  is 
essentially  an  idealization  of  that  theol- 
ogy which  Augustine  and  Calvin  found- 
ed, mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  on 
those  parts  of  the  writings  of  Paul  in 
which  the  inspiration,  perfectly  divine, 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  de- 
rived from  Christ,  is  modified  if  not 
chilled  by  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  rec- 
onciling Christ  and  Gamaliel,  and  of 
tacking  on  the  new  Christian  ethics  of 
universal  love  and  brotherhood  to  the  old 
scheme  of  Judaism.  "  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin": — this  is  Paul's  starting-point 
when  his  inspiration  stoops  from  its 
heavenliest  transports,  and  becomes  con- 
sciously logical  and  argumentative.  We 
should  be  launched  into  controversies 
which  have  no  definable  limit,  were  we  to 
inquire  what,  in  strict  critical  estimate, 
Paul  meant  by  these  words,  and  by  the 
contrast  with  which  he  follows  them  up 
between  Adam  and  Christ.  But  it  ap- 
pears on  the  very  face  of  the  passage, 
that  he  writes  in  an  expansive  and  exult- 
ant mood,  finding  in  Adam  a  represen- 
tative, on  the  widest  conceivable  scale,  of 
man  under  sinful  and  deathful  condi- 
tions, as  contrasted  with  Christ,  repre- 
senting man  under  righteous  and  death- 
less conditions.  "  Where  sin  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound :  that  as 
sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness 
unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  Saint  Paul,  who  even  in  his  dia- 
lectical mood  was  an  inspired  apostle  of 
Jesus,  probably  intended  nothing  more, 
by  his  allusion  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  than 
to  put  in  the  strongest  form  accessible 
to  him,  his  main  contention  against  the 
exclusive  tendency  of  his  Judaizing  op- 
ponents, to  wit,  that  every  human  being 
is  invited  to  receive  eternal  life  in  Christ. 
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Out  of  this  and  a  few  other  misapplied 
passages  of  Scripture,  rose  the  terrific 
doctrine  of  the  Fall,  the  background  of 
all  Augustinian  theology.  Through  the 
sin  of  Adam,  all  generations  of  men  come 
into  the  world  under  the  wrath  and  curse 
of  their  Creator,  blackened  and  blasted 
in  soul  and  body,  hating  good  and  loving 
evil.  Their  very  virtues,  to  use  the 
words  of  Article  XIII.  of  the  Church  of 
England,  "  have  the  nature  of  sin."  The 
proper  subject  of  the  great  Puritan  poem 
was  the  Fall,  and  Milton  shows  by  his 
choice  of  a  name,  that  this  was  essen- 
tially his  idea.  In  answering,  therefore, 
the  question  whether  he  succeeds  or 
fails  in  "justifying," — in  reconciling 
with  intelligible  and  tenable  principles  of 
justice,  —  "the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  we 
turn  to  his  account  of  the  Fall. 

Adam  takes  the  apple  rather  than  re- 
linquish the  wife  whom  God  had  given 
him  :  — 

With  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die  : 
How  can  I  live  without  thee  ?     How  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined, 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 

Eve  had  been  beguiled  by  Satan  in  form 
of  the  serpent.  Of  course  a  serpent 
could  talk  only  by  miracle,  and,  strange 
to  say,  Milton  represents  Eve  as  sharp 
enough  to  discern  this  fact  : 

Thee,  Serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field 
I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  endued ; 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say 
How  cam'st  thou  speakable  of  mute,  and  how 
To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 
Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight  ? 

The  serpent  explains  that  the  charming 
gift  of  speech  has  been  obtained  by  eat- 
ing of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  and  with 
miraculous  eloquence  as  his  "  creden- 
tials," convinces  her  that  she  also  will 
be  benefitted  by  partaking  of  the  fruit. 
Then  follows  the  "  mortal  taste  "  which 
"brought  death  into  the  world  and  all 
our  woe."  Eve's  mistake  in  interpreting 
the  first  recorded  miracle  laid  her  de- 
scendants to  the  latest  ages  under  "  God's  | 
wrath  and  curse,"  and  made  them  lia- 
ble "  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  to 
death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  for 
ever."  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  the  most  affection- 
ately revered  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  Puritan  Synod  of  Westminster.  The 
fall  is  followed  in  the  scheme  of  Puritan 
theology,  and  in  the  conception  of  Mil- 
ton's poem,  by  redemption.  Christ  obeys 
the  law,  and   suffers  the  penalty  due  to 


Adam's  sin.  His  death  on  the  cross 
redeems  man  from  death, — 

as  many  as  offered  life 
Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 
By  faith  not  void  of  works. 

For  these  death  becomes, 

like  sleep, 
A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life.  * 

And  at  last  "  the  woman's  Seed,"  revealed 
in  the  clouds  from  heaven,  will  "  dissolve 
Satan  with  his  perverted  world," 

then  raise 
From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 
New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date, 
Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love ; 
To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy  and  eternal  bliss. 

This  is  formally  sufficient  in  relation  to 
the  plan  of  Milton's  poem.  Satan  is 
vanquished.  The  world  regains  its  primal 
splendour  among  the  stars  of  God,  or 
glows  with  a  fairer  brightness  than  at 
first.  Supposing,  as  Mifton  does  not  in 
terms  forbid  us  to  suppose,  that  every 
man  who  fell  in  Adam  has  the  offer  of 
redemption  in  Christ  and  is  excluded 
from  the  redeemed  company  only  by  his 
own  conscious  refusal  to  be  saved,  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  vindication  of  Provi- 
dence has  been  successful.  And  be- 
yond question  this  general  impression  of 
Christ's  work  was  the  inspiring  impulse 
of  the  whole  religious  movement  which 
originated  with  Luther  and  Calvin  and 
sent  its  last  great  tidal  wave  into  Puritan 
England.  It  was  exultant  trust  in  Christ 
their  king,  in  whose  strength  they  could 
conquer  death  and  hell,  that  made  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell  invincible. 

But  it  is  a  circumstance  of  fateful  im- 
port that  the  triumph  of  Christ,  as  de- 
picted by  Milton,  is  mainly  in  a  new 
heaven  and  earth,  the  present  heaven 
and  earth  having  been  burnt  up.  And 
as  salvation  is  mainly  future,  so  there  is 
a  state  of  damnation  of  which,  in  the  ; 
concluding  portions  of  his  poem,  Milton  '■ 

says  little,  but  which,  as  realized  for  us  ■ 

in  the  hell  of  the  earlier  books,  is  of  su- 
preme importance.  Take  the  delinea- 
tions of  hell  out  of  Paradise  Lost^  and  the 
whole  work  will  collapse.  Into  the  great- 
est poem  of  Protestantism,  as  into  the 
greatest  poem  of  Catholicism,  enters  the 
unutterable  horror  which,  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  has  sat  as  a  nightmare 
on  the  breast  of  Christendom.  Neither 
in  Homer  nor  in  Shakespeare  have  we 
anything  corresponding  to  the  Dantesque 
or  MiUonic  hell.  Afar,  on  the  dawning 
rim  of    European    civilization,  —  written 
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as  oa  the  golden  bars  of  morning, —  are 
the  Homeric  poems.  In  modern  times, 
representing  all  that  western  civilization 
has  felt,  thought,  and  hoped  for,  we  have 
the  works  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  man  as 
he  is,  man  on  his  green  world,  with  its 
summer  showers  and  its  wintry  blasts, 
its  trees  that  flush  ruddy  and  white  with 
blossom  to  be  smitten  into  fruitlessness  by 
the  east  wind,  its  gleamings  of  beauty  at 
morning  and  evening  with  long  grey 
hours  of  toil  between,  that  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  both.  In  both  there  is  the  shadow. 
Homer  knows  of  Hades  and  its  pallid, 
melancholy  ghosts.  Shakespeare  is  for 
ever  wondering  and  pondering  over  the 
secrets  of  sorrow  and  of  evil,  of  the  night 
and  of  the  grave  ;  and  between  and  amid 
the  ripplings  of  his  infinite  laughter,  there 
are  snatches  of  tenderest  wail.  But 
neither  in  Homer  nor  in  Shakespeare 
is  there  anything  corresponding  to  the 
Dantesque  or  Miltonic  hell.  The  sad 
look  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  future  is 
essentially  the  cloud  on  the  face  of  the 
happy  child  at  the  thought  of  being  sent 
to  bed,  attesting  and  measuring  his  pres- 
ent joy.  A  prison-house  of  the  universe, 
in  which  ingenious,  exquisite,  elaborate 
torture  is  inflicted  to  all  eternity,  whether 
as  described  in  revolting  and  grotesque 
detail  by  Dante  or  in  m.pre  sublime  but 
not  less  appalling  imagery  by  Milton,  is 
so  monstrous  a  conception,  that  we  may 
doubt  whether  works  of  which  it  forms 
an  integral  part  will  be  permanently  en- 
shrined among  the  household  treasures 
of  mankind.  These  limnings,  especially 
Dante's,  •  perpetuate  the  most  ghastly 
horrors  of  those  infernal  old  times  (which 
fools  call  good),  before  judicial  and  penal 
torture  was  abolished ;  particulars  of 
agony  such  as  the  gnawing  of  the  tongue 
in  torment,  the  very  thought  of  which 
almost  drives  us,  who  are  beginning  to 
be  Christ-like  enough  to  cease  to  be  in- 
human, mad,  but  which  were  doubtless 
familiar  to  those  accustomed  to  the  inci- 
dents of  ancient  executions.  One  of  the 
main  themes  of  Jesus  Christ's  teaching 
was  the  majesty,  the  severity,  the  un- 
changeableness  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, as  contrasted  with  the  levity  of  the 
world's  judgments.  In  enforcing  this  great 
idea  He  used  a  variety  of  illustrations. 
Some  of  these  quite  dispense  with  the  in- 
strumentahty  of  fire  ;  as  the  leading  one  of 
the  exclusion  of  guests  from  a  marriage- 
supper.  Some  of  them  almost  pointedly 
negative  permanence  of  fire  ;  for  the  use 
of  fire  in  burning  the  weeds  that  have 
injured  a  crop  is  to  make  an  end  of  them. 


The  hell  of  Dante  and  Milton  is  the  re- 
sult of  two  processes  ;  the  intense  and 
gloating  selection  of  the  imagery  of  fire  ; 
and  the  addition  of  a  device,  purely  gra- 
tuitous, not  countenanced  in  the  remotest 
hint  of  Scripture,  by  which  fire  is  made 
to  yield  a  maximum  of  pain.  This  device 
Milton  borrowed  from  Dante  ;  we  may 
read  Milton's  description  of  it. 

The  parching  air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire. 
Thither,  by  happy-footed  Furies  haled, 
At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damned 
Are   brought;    and  feel   by  turns   the   bitter 

change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more 

fierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immovable,  infixed  and  frozen  round, 
Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

And  so  there  is  no  prospect  that  "  our 
torments  may  become  our  elements." 
From  whom  Dante  got  this  truly  devilish 
notion  I  know  not ;  but  there  is,  I  think, 
proof  in  his  poem  that  there  was  a  taint 
of  cruelty  in  his  own  nature  ;  and  indeed, 
if  we  can  trust  the  evidence  of  Roman 
relentlessness  to  Carthage,  of  the  gladia- 
torial shows,  and  of  the  savage  treatment 
of  animals  in  modern  Italy,  the  taint 
must  be  pronounced  general  in  the  Italian 
race.  It  seems  likely  that  poetry,  how- 
ever noble  in  execution,  which  is  insepa- 
rably associated  with  a  stupendous  hor- 
ror and  incredibihty,  will  be  outgrown 
and  left  behind  by  the  race,  and  that 
both  the  Divine  Comedy  and  Paradise 
Lost  will  sooner  or  later  be  peremptorily 
refused  a  place  among  the  constellations 
beside  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  dra- 
mas of  Shakespeare. 

The  spiritual  depths  of  Christianity, 
the  divine  power  of  kindness  and  self- 
sacrifice,  were  fully  fathomed  neither  in 
Paradise  Lost  nor  in  Paradise  Regained. 
In  these  dwells  the  inspiration  of  Puritan 
battle,  but  there  were  gentler  tones  in  the 
angel's  song  above  the  fields  of  Bethle- 
hem. Deeper  Christian  tones  than  any 
in  Milton  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  hymnology  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  through  the  works  of  Goethe, 
and  in  Mrs.  Browning's  Draina  of  Exile 
and  Tennyson's  In  Memoriatn.  These, 
however,  are  single  tones  :  no  such  body 
of  Christian  music,  no  poems  so  great, 
so  monumental,  as  Paradise  Lost  and 
Paradise  Regained,  have  been  produced 
since  the  time  of  Milton. 

To  the  man  himself  we  turn,  for  one 
brief  glance  before  laying  down  the  pen. 
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In  the  evil  times  of  the  Restoration,  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  Agonistes  but 
unconquerable,  the  Puritan  Samson  ended 
his  days.  Serene  and  strong  ;  conscious 
that  the  ambition  of  his  youth  had  been 
achieved.  He  begins  the  day  with  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  listens  reverently  to  words 
in  which  Moses  or  David  or  Isaiah  spake 
of  God.  But  he  attends  no  church,  be- 
longs to  no  communion,  and  has  no  form 
of  worship  in  his  family  ;  notable  circum- 
stances, which  we  may  refer,  in  part  at 
least,  to  his  blindness,  but  significant  of 
more  than  that.  His  religion  was  of  the 
spirit,  and  did  not  take  kindly  to  any 
form.  Though  the  most  Puritan  of  the 
Puritans,  he  had  never  stopped  long  in 
the  ranks  of  any  Puritan  party,  or  given 
satisfaction  to  Puritan  ecclesiastics  and 
theologians.  In  his  youth  he  had  loved 
the  night ;  in  his  old  age  he  loves  the 
pure  sunlight  of  early  morning  as  it  glim- 
mers on  his  sightless  eyes.  The  music 
which  had  been  his  delight  since  child- 
hood has  still  its  charm,  and  he  either 
sings  or  plays  on  the  organ  or  bass-violin 
every  day.  In  his  grey  coat,  at  the  door 
of  his  house  in  Bunhill  Fields,  he  sits  on 
clear  afternoons  ;  a  proud,  ruggedly  ge- 
nial old  man,  with  sharp  satiric  touches  in 
his  talk,  the  untunable  fibre  in  him  to 
the  last.  Eminent  foreigners  come  to 
see  him  ;  friends  approach  reverently, 
drawn  by  the  splendour  of  his  discourse. 
It  would  range,  one  can  well  imagine,  in 
ghttering  freedom,  like  "  arabesques  of 
lightning,"  over  all  ages  and  all  literatures. 
He  was  the  prince  of  scholars  ;  a  memory 
of  superlative  power  waiting,  as  submis- 
sive handmaid,  on  the  queenliest  imagi- 
nation. The  whole  spectacle  of  ancient 
civilization,  its  cities,  its  camps,  its  land- 
scapes was  before  him.  There  he  sat  in 
his  grey  coat,  like  a  statue  cut  in  granite. 
He  recanted  nothing,  repented  of  noth- 
ing. England  had  made  a  sordid  failure, 
but  he  had  not  failed.  His  soul's  fellow- 
ship was  with  the  great  Republicans  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  with  the  Psalmist 
and  Isaiah  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Peter  Bayne. 


Faith  and  Reason.  —  Faith  says  many 
things  concerning  which  reason  is  silent,  but 
nothing  which  reason  denies;  it  is  often  above 
reason,  but  never  contrary  to  reason. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
AN  UNPOPULAR  MARRIAGE. 

The  marriage  of  Innocent  took  place 
on  one  of  the  first  days  of  February,  a 
day  of  the  "seasonable"  kind,  with  black 
skies,  a  dark  grey  atmosphere,  and  oc- 
casional downpours  of  steady  rain.  The 
raw  cold  penetrated  to  one's  bones  and 
one's  heart,  and  even  the  show  of  costly 
flowers  which  had  been  procured  for  the 
occasion,  failed  to  make  the  rooms  look 
cheerful.  Innocent  herself,  in  her  white 
bridal  dress  and  veil,  was  like  the  snow- 
drops. Her  head  drooped  a  little,  her 
cheeks  were  not  much  less  pale  than  her 
dress.  She  was  not  a  blushing,  or  a 
smiling,  or  a  weeping  bride.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  a  certain  awe,  sometimes 
varied  by  alarm,  when  the  prospect  of 
leaving  home  came  uppermost ;  but  she 
was  passive  in  all  things,  gentle  and 
grateful,  as  calm  in  her  new  position  as 
she  had  been  in  the  former.  The  only 
one  thing  she  had  been  anxious  about, 
the  one  trouble  and  mystery  in  her  life, 
had  been  set  right  (as  she  thought)  by 
her  bridegroom's  exertions.  He  had 
taken  upon  him  to  arrange  all  that :  to 
explain  it,  to  make  everything  clear  ;  and 
Innocent,  trustful  and  ignorant,  had  not 
doubted  his  power  to  do  so.  Mrs.  East- 
wood's anxious  assurances  that'  she  was 
mistaken,  that  her  belief  about  Amanda 
was  a  delusion,  had  never  made  any  im- 
pression on  the  girl.  But  when  Sir 
Alexis  accepted  her  story  as  true,  and 
pledged  himself  to  set  everything  right, 
the  practical  part  of  her  mind,  which  was 
in  reality  the  only  intellectual  part  of  her 
which  had  any  power,  accepted  his  as- 
surances, and  trusted  in  them.  Why 
should  any  one  bid  her  believe  that  it 
was  a  delusion  ?  Innocent  knew  that  it 
was  no  delusion  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  was  quite  simple  and  foolish  enough 
to  believe  that  Sir  Alexis  could  set  it  all 
to  rights,  without  inquiring  how.  He 
would  give  her  a  caressing  answer  when 
she  asked  him  about  it,  and  tell  her  that 
all  was  being  settled  ;  and  in  her  igno- 
rance she  believed  him,  and  was  lightened 
of  her  burden.  The  wedding  was  to  be 
a  very  quiet  one,  partly  (as  it  was  an- 
nounced) because  of  Innocent's  health  — 
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partly  because  of  the  mourning  of  the 
family.  John  Vane,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned for  the  occasion,  was  to  give  her 
away  as  the  representative  of  her  father's 
family — for  Frederick,  morose  and  mel- 
ancholy (feeling  the  death  of  his  wife, 
poor  fellow  —  for  she  was  very  beautiful, 
though  it  was  quite  a  mesalliance)^  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  a  few 
of  Mrs.  Eastwood's  friends  and  counsel- 
lors were  in  attendance,  and  two  or  three 
friends  of  Sir  Alexis  ;  but  it  was  not  a 
gay  ceremonial.  The  Molyneuxes  were 
present,  for  Ernest  had  not  intimated  to 
his  family- any  doubt  as  to  his  eventual 
union  with  Nelly,  nor  had  he  accepted 
her  virtual  dismissal  of  him  ;  but  they, 
like  many  other  people,  after  having 
received  the  announcement  of  the  mar- 
riage with  enthusiasm,  had  come  pre- 
pared at  the  last  moment  to  criticise. 

"  How  could  she  allow  that  poor  child 
to  marry  such  a  man  ? "  whispered  Miss 
Molyne'ux  to  her  mother. 

"  Hush,  child  !  "  said  the  mother  ;  "the 
Eastwood's  are  people  who  will  do  any- 
thing for  money." 

"  How  pale  she  is  ;  do  you  think  they 
can  have  used  force  .? "  the  same  young 
lady  asked  of  Ernest. 

"No  more  force  than  that  of  wealth 
and  finery  —  a  force  women  are  always 
glad  to  yield  to,"  said  Ernest,  almost  in 
Nelly's  hearing. 

She  heard  the  last  words,  and  divined 
the  first.  They  had  "made  up"  their 
quarrel,  as  people  say,  but  Nelly's  heart 
was  very  sore,  quivering  with  pain  present 
and  pain  past.  Even  the  marriage  itself 
was  nothmg  to  be  happy  about.  How 
would  poor  Innocent  bear  it,  when  she 
was  gone,  away  from  all  who  cared  for 
her,  with  her  old-new  husband  ?  How 
selfish  it  was  of  him,  Nelly  thought,  to 
insist  upon  marrying  Innocent  because 
in  her  trouble  she  had  committed  her- 
self to  him  !  —  but  all  men  were  selfish  ; 
they  were  not  to  be  judged  as  women 
are.  It  came  natural  to  them  to  consider 
themselves,  their  own  will,  their  own  grat- 
ification before  everything  else.  This 
conviction  was  the  bitter  product  of  Nel- 
ly's own  experience,  which  she  endeav- 
oured to  soften  by  generalization,  as  men 
and  women  do  invariably  on  both  sides. 
All  men  were  like  that,  she  said  to  her- 
self ;  it  took  off  something  of  the  sharp 
edge  of  self-seeking  from  the  man  whom 
she  had  herself  cliosen  from  all  the  world 
—  or  rather,  who  had  chosen  her,  as  he 
himself  would  have  preferred  to  have 
said. 


John  Vane  did  not  come  to  her  until 
the  weary  morning  was  nearly  over,  till 
after  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  de- 
parted, and  the  other  guests  were  drop- 
ping away.  The  guests  in  general  had 
not  been  cheerful  in  their  comments  ; 
most  of  them  had  expressed  themselves 
warmly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  so 
good  a  match  for  Innocent  —  but  the 
compliments  they  paid  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house  now,  were  not  so  agreeable. 

_  'i'  I  am  afraid  poor  little  Lady  Longue- 
ville  is  very  delicate,"  said  one,  shaking 
her  head. 

"  Everything  has  gone  off  very  nicely," 
said  another ;  "  but  I  wish,  poor  thing, 
she  had  looked  a  little  happier." 

"  I  don't  understand  a  bride  looking 
very  happy  on  her  wedding  day,"  said  a 
more  benevolent  critic;  "and  she  is  so 
young  and  so  —  inexperienced " 

"  He  has  plenty  of  experience  for 
both,"  said  a  fourth. 

"I  should  like  to  see  that  girl  safe 
back  from  her  wedding  tour,"  said  Mrs. 
Everard,  who  was  privileged  to  speak  her 
mind.  "  She  looks  to  me  a  great  deal 
too  like  a  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  my 
dear.  She  wanted  nothing  but  her  hair 
down,  and  a  confidant  in  white  muslin. 
I  hope  he  will  take  care  of  her." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  take 
every  care  of  her,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
who  was  tired  and  irritated.  "That  was 
my  great  comfort  in  giving  my  consent." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  the  responsibility 
is  off  your  hands,"  said  Mrs.  Everard, 
nodding  her  head  half  in  congratulation, 
half  in  pity. 

Thus  the  marriage  was  set  down  on  all 
hands  as  a  mercenary  match  made  by  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  of  which  poor  Innocent  was  the 
victim.  Her  very  sons  thought  so  ;  and 
with  better  reason  John  Vane  thought 
so,  whom  she  had  thought  of  as  her 
counsellor,  and  whose  moral  support 
would  have  done  her  good.  But  how 
was  he  to  judge,  except  as  other  people 
did,  from  the  surface  ?  and  Mrs.  East- 
wood felt  that  she  must  bear  it  all,  and 
dared  not  say  anything  in  her  own  de- 
fence. John  Vane  was  cold  and  grave 
even  to  Nelly.  He  seemed  to  intend  to 
go  away  without  speaking  to  any  one,  be- 
yond the  ordinary  civilities  ;  but  some- 
thing in  Nelly's  face  seemed  to  bring  him 
back  from  the  door,  when  he  had  all  but 
taken  his  leave.  He  approached  her  re- 
luctantly, she  thought,  and  his  manner 
was  not  as  of  old.  He  told  her  he  was 
sorry  he  had  not  known  of  this  sooner  -— 
that  it  all  must  have  been  arranged  very 
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suddenly  —  and  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  consulted  about  a  mat- 
ter so  important  to  his  poor  little  cousin's 
happiness. 

"  We  should  have  liked  more  time, 
too,"  said  Nelly,  in  her  turn  indignant  ; 
"but  Innocent  settled  it  all  by  herself, 
and  Sir  Alexis  insisted  that  there  should 
be  no  delay." 

"  Innocent  settled  it  all  by  herself  }  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Vane  ;  it  looks  very  strange, 
but  it  is  true.  I  see  you  blame  poor 
Mamma,  who  never  was  a  matchmaker  in 
her  life  ;  but  it  was  Innocent  who  set- 
tled everything.  I  hate  it,"  said  Nelly, 
with  warmth,  "  and  when,  she  sees  what 
she  has  done  —  poor  Innocent  !  But  he 
is  a  kind  man,"  she  added,  more  calmly, 
*'  and  he  will  be  very  good  to  her,  as 
Mamma  says." 

"  I  do  not  understand  Innocent,"  said 
Vane.  "  They  told  me  a  very  strange 
story  at  Sterborne -" 

"  A  story  —  about  what  ?  "  said  Nelly, 
growing  breathless  with  excitement  and 
terror. 

"  She  seems  to  have  gone  home  in  so 
strange  a  way,  so  suddenly,  so  oddly  alto- 
gether," he  said,  with  an  uneasy  look. 
"And  yet  she  is  not  really  an  idiot — only 
odd.  I  am  very  sorry  for  my  sister's 
sake  —  it  has  disturbed  her  so  much. 
Indeed,  I  often  regret  deeply  that  I  took 
Innocent  to  the  High  Lodge." 

"  Oh,  if  you  had  not  done  so  !  "  cried 
Nelly,  with  that  horrible  perception  of 
how  a  whole  world  of  trouble  might  have 
been  avoided,  which  comes  so  often  after 
the  event.  "Oh,  if  you  had  not  done 
it ! ''  Then  she  restrained  herself,  as  he 
could  see,  with  a  sudden  movement  of 
alarm. 

"  There  is  something  behind  that  I  do 
not  know  ? "  said  Vane,  looking  at  her. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  pray  don't  think  so  ! 
She  was  frightened  and  nervous :  that 
was  all,"  cried  Nelly. 

How  she  longed  to  tell  him,  to  set  him 
right  in  his  injurious  opinion,  to  vindi- 
cate her  mother  and  herself  !  Few  of 
the  self-denials  of  life  are  equal  to  this, 
when  men  or  women  are  compelled  by 
honour  to  abandon  their  honour  to  public 
comment,  and  to  accept  blame  which  is 
not  justly  theirs.  V.ine  looked  at  her 
curiously,  even  with  something  like  anx- 
iety ;  but  he  remained  silent.  He  was 
confounded  by  all  that  had  happened  ; 
and  offended  by  the  complete  want  of 
confidence  shown  in  him.  And  what 
could  he  say  beyond  what  had  been  said  ? 
—  that  Innocent  had  been  permitted,  or 


perhaps  induced  —  forced,  the  bolder 
spirits  said  —  into  a  mercenary  match 
which  she  did  not  wish  ;  which  she  was 
passive  in,  if  not  less  than  passive  } 
Vane  stood  silently  by  Nelly's  side,  for 
some  time,  wondering,  trying  to  think 
what  the  secret  could  be  —  what  extenu- 
ating circumstances  might  exist.  At 
least,  he  concluded  to  himself,  Nelly 
could  not  be  to  blame.  She  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  one  young 
girl  would  not  help*  to  force  another  on 
that  painful  road.  Nelly,  at  the  worst, 
must  have  been  herself  passive  —  per- 
haps she  was  herself  fated  to  be  the  next 
victim.  Vane  watched  curiously  the  greet- 
ings between  her  and  the  Molyneuxes, 
as  this  thought  passed  through  his  mind. 
The  aigre-do7ix  of  their  salutations  was 
unchanged  ;  they  were  not  warmer  than 
before,  nor  more  familiar  ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  no  change  had  taken  place, 
there,  in  the  position  of  affairs.  He 
thought  it  was  evident  (looking  again  at 
Nelly  herself),  that  she  was  not  more 
happy  than  she  had  been.  Why  had  not 
Mrs.  Eastwood  exerted  herself  to  further 
her  daughter's  prospects,  instead  of  thus 
fatally  deciding  poor  Innocent's  ?  He 
went  away  at  last  with  his  mind  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  state  ;  grieved  for  Inno- 
cent, troubled  about  Nelly,  wondering 
and  confused  altogether.  The  only 
thing  he  was  sure  of  was  another  gen- 
eralization, such  as  in  all  similar  cases 
men  find  it  safe  to  take  refuge  in  —  that 
it  must  be  the  mother's  fault.  She  it 
was  who  must  have  "managed"  and 
schemed  for  the  one  gilded  unhappiness, 
and  who  must  be  permitting,  for  her  own 
ends,  the  other.  Poor  Mrs.  Eastwood  ! 
this  was  all  the  reward  she  got  for  her 
much  anxiety  and  motherly  care. 

Another  incident  had  occurred  a  few 
days  before,  which  she  had  confided  to 
no  one  but  Nelly,  and  which  had  seri- 
ously disturbed  her.  Jane  the  housemaid, 
whose  quiet  demeanour  had  lulled  all  her 
fears  to  rest,  had  come  to  her  suddenly, 
and  demanded  to  be  promoted  to  the 
post  of  lady's  maid  to  the  future  Lady 
Longueville. 

"  Lady's  maid  !  you,  Jane  ?  but  you 
don't  understand  the  duties,"  Mrs.  East- 
wood had  said,  in  consternation. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I  know  a  deal  as  no  one 
thinks  of,"  said  Jane,  significantly,  with 
a  look  that  froze  the  blood  in  her  mis- 
tress's veins. 

"  That  may  be,  perhaps,"  Mrs.  East- 
wood said,  trying  to  cover  her  confusion 
with  a  nervous  laugh  j    "  but  you  do  not 


know  how  to  make  dresses,  or  how  to  do 
hair  —  or  any  of  a  maid's  special  duties. 
Household  work  is  a  different  sort  of 
thing." 

"  My  friends  has  told  me  to  apply  for 
the  place,"  said  Jane,  "and  them  as 
knows  thinks  me  well  qualified.  They 
say  as  how  I  have  the  best  right.  I  knows 
a  deal  more  than  any  one  thinks  for,"  the 
woman  repeated,  doggedly,  like  a  lesson 
she  had  learned  by  rote. 

A  swift  calculation  passed  through  Mrs. 
Eastwood's  mind  —  was  it  better  to  keep 
this  dangerous  knowledge  within  her  own 
reach,  where  she  could  prevent  its  evil 
use,  or  try  to  prevent  it  ?  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  Jane  be  safer  within  the 
steady  grasp  of  Sir  Alexis,  who  would 
stand  between  Innocent  and  harm  ?  It 
was  a  difficult  question  to  settle  in  a  mo- 
ment. Mrs.  Eastwood  leaped  at  the 
more  generous  decision ;  she  took  the 
burden  on  herself. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  part  with  you,"  she 
said,  diplomatically  ;  "but  if  you  want  to 
better  yourself,  to  try  another  kind  of 
place,  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  you  try  how 
you  can  get  on  with  Miss  Elhnor  at 
home.  For  Lady  Longueville,  I  should 
like  a  person  of  more  experience  to  be- 
gin with.  You  can  speak  to  my  daughter 
about  it,  if  you  please." 

"But  ma'am "  Jane  was  begin- 
ning, pertinaciously. 

"  No  more  just  now  —  I  am  busy.  Af- 
ter the  wedding  I  shall  have  more  time," 
said  Mrs.  Eastwood.  But  this  interview 
gave  her  another  ache  in  her  heart. 

All  these  things  concurred  to  make 
the  wedding  day  a  painful  one.  As  the 
family  were  in  mourning,  and  as  the  wed- 
ding was  so  quiet,  they  had  excused 
themselves  from  any  further  festivities  in 
the  evening ;  and  who  does  not  know 
how  dismal  is  the  languid  close  of  the 
day,  when  all  is  over,  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  morning,  and  of  the  busy 
days  preceding,  when  there  was  so  much 
to  do  ?  Dick  sauntered  about  the  gar- 
den with  his  wedding  favour  still  on  his 
coat,  shedding  bits  of  wedding  cake  all 
over  his  path,  which  Winks,  following  at 
his  heels,  condescended  to  pick  up, 
though  Winks  had  not  approved  of  the 
wedding  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Winks  had  never  had  any  opin- 
ion of  Sir  Alexis.  A  connoisseur,  fond 
of  art,  of  dainty  furniture,  and  fine  gar- 
dens, has  seldom  much  sympathy  with 
the  fourfooted  visitor,  whose  appreciation 
of  the  finest  collection  is  generally  some- 
what   contemptuous,   to    say    the    least. 
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!  Winks  retired  to  a  corner  when  Sir 
Alexis  visited  the  Elms.  He  declined  to 
take  any  notice  of  him.  "He  is  not  in 
my  style,"  the  little  cynic  said,  very  plain- 
ly ;  and  he  retired  from  his  usual  leading 
part  in  the  family  life  while  this  objec- 
tionable visitor  remained.  Other  events 
that  day  had  combined  to  derange  Winks's 
temper,  and  wound  him  in  his  tenderest 
feelings.  Mr.  Justice  Molyneux  (for  the 
Q.C.  was  now  a  Judge),  had  attempted  to 
give  him  a  kick  in  the  hall,  where  Winks 
was  contemplating  the  arrival  of  the  guests 
with  much  dignity ;  Mrs.  Everard  had 
trodden  on  the  flowing  fringes  of  his  tail  ; 
he  had  been  hustled  out  of  his  favourite 
chair,  and  interfered  with  in  all  his  usual 
habits.  Winks  was  very  tolerant  when 
;  this  sort  of  thing  happened  in  the  even- 
j  ing.  He  accepted  the  fact  of  a  ball  with 
\  a  certain  benevolent  interest,  and  wagged 
his  tail  condescendingly  at  the  young  peo- 
ple, bidding  them  enjoy  themselves,  be- 
fore he  went  off  on  three  feet,  like  the 
philosopher  he  was,  to  enjoy  tranquillity 
in  the  one  comfortable  chair  in  the  libra- 
ry, congratulating  himself  that  dogs  do 
not  dance.  But  a  ball,  or  something  like 
a  ball,  in  the  morning,  was  a  mystery  to 
Winks.  He  thought  he  had  got  rid  of  all 
that  crowd  of  unnecessary  people  when 
they  went  off  to  church  ;  but  to  see  them 
come  back  in  full  daylight,  not  twelve 
o'clock,  and  fill  the  room  once  more,  was 
beyond  the  endurance  even  of  a  philoso- 
pher. He  was  so  far  disturbed  out  of  his 
ordinary  calm,  as  to  bark  indignantly 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went 
away,  and  a  few  of  the  livelier  spirits  in 
the  party,  headed  by  Dick,  threw  old 
shoes  after  them.  Winks  read  Dick  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  afterwards.  He 
looked  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  reproach 
and  contempt,  as  he  stood  in  the  hall, 
with  his  hands  full  of  old  slippers.  He 
was  too  much  disgusted  even  to  follow 
his  young  master  back  into  the  house, 
when  the  carriage  drove  away,  but  shook 
his  head  and  marched  off  round  the  side 
walk  into  the  garden,  feeling  that  such 
absurdity  was  not  to  be  borne.  I  cannot 
quite  explain  how  it  was  that  he  conde- 
scended to  pick  up  the  bits  of  wedding- 
cake  ;  perhaps  with  a  thrifty  idea  that  it 
was  best  they  should  not  be  lost  ;  or 
perhaps  he  was  satisfied  that  Dick  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  saw  the  familiar 
book  in  his  pocket  which  was  Dick's 
signal-flag,  and  intimation  to  all  con- 
cerned that  he  had  returned  to  the  duties 
of  ordinary  life. 

"  It  was  fun,  though,  by  Jove,   to  see 
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that  old  slipper  with  the  high  heel  hit 
Longueville  on  his  old  nose,"  Dick  said, 
with  a  laugh,  as  he  held  up  a  larger  bit  of 
cake  than  usual ;  and  Winks,  mollified, 
grinned  in  acknowledgment  of  the  joke 
He  made  one  round  of  the  garden  after 
the  cake  was  finished,  to  show  that  he 
was  not  mercenary,  and  then  trotted  in- 
doors, where,  providentially,  all  was  now 
quiet.  The  family  were  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  where,  though  the  chairs 
and  tables  had  been  put  in  their  usual 
places,  there  was  still  an  air  of  excite- 
ment and  a  sentiment  of  disorder.  Winks 
came  in  and  sat  himself  down  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  looked  at  them  all.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  your  handiwork,  now  it  is 
finished?"  he  seemed  to  say,  severely, 
looking  at  his  mistress,  curling  up  one 
black  lip  over  his  white  teeth  ;  he  would 
not  condescend  to  wag  his  tail. 

''  Oh,  Winks,  don't  look  so  diabolical  ! " 
said  Nelly,  trying  to  laugh  ;  perhaps  it 
was  as  good  a  way  of  relieving  her  feel- 
ings as  crying  v/ould  have  been. 

"  Don't  sneer,  you  brute  !  "  cried  Jen- 
ny, indignant.  Winks  fixed  upon  them 
all  a  look  of  contemptuous  disapproval  : 
and  then  trotted  off  to  a  chair  by  the 
window.  They  were  not  even  amusing  in 
their  exhaustion  —  he  preferred  his  own 
company  to  theirs. 

After  a  while  Jenny  followed  Winks's 
example. 

"  What  a  bore  a  wedding  is,"  he  said, 
stretching  himself,  "  ia  the  morning, 
leaving  one's  afternoon  on  one's  hands. 
I  shall  go  out  for  a  walk  till  dinner." 

"Don't  go -out  in  the  rain  with  your 
cold,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood. 

"  Pshaw  !  what's  a  cold  ?  "  said  Jenny. 
The  rain  was  nothing  to  the  chill  discour- 
agement and  inarticulate  vague  misery 
which  seemed  to  fill  the  house  from  gar- 
ret to  basement.  A  sense  of  unhappi- 
ness,  wliich  he  did  not  know  how  to 
struggle  against,  was  in  Jenny's  own 
mind.  Nothing  uncomfortable  had  hap- 
pened to  him  in  his  personal  career.  He 
had  pleasant  rooms,  was  in  a  good  set, 
and  fortune  smiled  upon  him.  Never- 
theless he  too  was  dully  miserable,  as  the 
house  was  ;  he  did  not  know  why.  He 
was  too  young  for  sentiment,  or,  at  least, 
too  boyish  and  defiant  of  sentiment,  to 
take  himself  to  task  in  the  matter,  or 
ascertain  what  ailed  him.  Perhaps  even 
the  boy  was  wise  enough  not  to  wish  to 
come  to  any  clear  conclusion  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  he  was  dull,  dull  as  ditchwater, 
according  to  his  own  simile. 

They  were  all  going  to  a  dance  at  Mrs. 


Barclay's  that  night,  which  was  some  re- 
lief. She  was  full  of  triumph  and  exul- 
tation in  the  event  which  had  brought  so 
little  comfort  to  the  Eastwoods.  She 
had  asked  everybody  —  the  Molyneuxes, 
who  were  to  be  "  connections,"  through 
Nelly  ;  and  John  Vane,  who  was  already 
her  "connection,"  through  Innocent  — 
and  all  the  habitues  of  the  Elms.  Jenny 
spent  the  time  till  dinner  in  a  wretched 
walk,  and  came  in  drenched,  with  his 
cold  considerably  increased,  which,  on 
the  whole,  he  was  rather  glad  of  ;  and 
Mrs.  Eastwood,  yielding  to  the  general 
misery  of  the  circumstances,  at  last, 
went  "to  lie  down" — an  indulgence 
unknown  to  her  on  ordinary  occasions. 
Dick  went  to  his  own  room,  where 
Winks,  on  being  whistled  for  five  times, 
condescended  to  follow  him ;  and  the 
two,  I  think,  had  the  best  of  it.  Fred- 
erick had  sole  possession  of  the  library, 
where  he  sat  over  the  fire  with  his  feet 
on  the  grate,  and  a  countenance  which 
was  as  dark  as  the  sky.  And  Nelly  went 
to  poor  Innocent's  room  and  put  things 
tidy  with  her  own  hands,  and  cried  over 
the  little  empty  white  bed,  as  if  Inno- 
cent had  died.  A  wretched  day,  rain 
outside,  cold  dullness  and  misery  within  ; 
but  if  people  will  marry  in  February, 
what  else  can  be  looked  for  ?  for  the 
home  of  the  bride  is  seldom  a  very 
cheerful  habitation  on  the  evening  of  the 
wedding  day. 

CHAPTER   XLII. 
AFTER  THE  WEDDING. 

The  ball  at  Mrs.  Barclay's  was  bril- 
liant, and  the  Eastwood  family  were,  as 
was  natural,  the  most  honoured  guests. 
And  I  suppose  that  Nelly  and  her  broth- 
ers, being  young,  enjoyed  themselves,  as 
the  phrase  is,  and  were  able  to  cast  off 
their  melancholy.  Dick  at  least  was  per- 
fectly able  to  cast  it  off,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  he  met  the  reigning  lady  of  his 
affections  —  the  girl  whom  he  had  many 
thoughts  of  asking  to  go  out  with  him  to 
India  —  thoughts  which  were  tempered 
by  the  wholesome  fear  of  having  his  pro- 
posal treated  with  much  contumely  as  a 
boy's  fancy  at  home.  He  danced  with 
her  half  the  evening,  and  sat  out  with 
her  on  the  crowded  staircase,  and  con- 
sumed much  ice  and  lemonade  in  her 
company,  and  was  very  happy.  Jenny, 
who  had  not  been  properly  looked  after 
in  his  dancing  when  he  was  young,  and 
was  very  doubtful  of  his  own  steadiness 
in  a  waltz,  stalked  about  the  rooms  and 


talked  to  the  people  he  knew,  and  said  it 
was  a  great  bore,  yet  was  vaguely  exhil- 
arated, as  one  is  when  under  twenty,  by 
the  crowd,  and  the  lights,  and  the  music. 
Frederick,  of  course,  being  still  in  the 
first  gloom  of  his  widowhood,  did  not 
come.  And  as  for  Nelly,  though  she  ex- 
pected nothing  but  to  be  miserable,  she, 
too,  found  the  evening  pass  off  much 
less  disagreeably  than  she  anticipated, 
Molyneux,  somewhat  frightened  by  the 
decided  stand  she  had  made,  and  piqued 
by  the  possibility  of  rejection  after  all, 
was  more  constantly  at  her  side  than  he 
had  been  since  the  early  days  of  their 
engagement ;  and  Vane,  looking  more 
friendly  than  in  the  morning,  asked  her 
to  dance  with  him,  on  purpose,  it  would 
seem,  to  make  up  for  his  former  cold- 
ness. He  kept  aloof  from  Mrs.  East- 
wood, but  he  sought  Nelly.  "  If  you 
will  accept  so  poor  a  partner,"  he  said  ; 
"  my  dancing  days  are  about  over," 

"  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be," 
said  Nelly,  looking  brightly  up  at  him, 
pleased  to  hear  his  voice  soften  into  its 
old  tone. 

"  Ah,  pardon,  I  do,"  he  said  with  a 
smile,  "  I  am  growing  old.  I  shall  go 
and  set  up  a  monkery  one  of  these  days 
beside  my  sister's  nunnery.  I  am  not 
like  Longueville  ;  no  means  are  afforded 
to  me  of  renewing  my  youth." 

"  But  you  are  not  old,  like  Sir  Alexis," 
cried  Nelly. 

"  Not  like  Sir  Alexis  ;  but  old — ^  toler- 
ably old  in  years  —  a  great  deal  older  in 
heart." 

"  Oh,  how  wrong  you  are ! "  said 
Nelly  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  you  are  young. 
I  am  a  bystander,  and  I  can  see  better 
than  you  can.  You  are  a  great  deal 
younger  than  many  who  are  —  not  so  old 
as  you  are."  Her  eyes  went  wandering 
over  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  John 
Vane  made  out  in  his  own  mind  that  she 
was  looking  for  Molyneux  —  a  thing 
which  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  affirm. 

'"  You  give  me  consolation,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  ;  "  and,  indeed,  I  am 
young  enough  to  be  very  foolish,  and  as 
curious  as  a  child.  I  wonder  now  —  you 
are  honest.  Miss  Eastwood,  and  say  what 
you  think — I  wonder  if  you  would  tell 
me  the  real  cause  of  poor  little  Inno- 
cent's marriage,  and  all  her  odd  ways  ?  " 

Nelly's  countenance  changed  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  in  her  mind  there  arose  a 
painful  debate.  Should  she  make  him 
some  conventional  answer,  evading  his 
question  ?  or  should  she  answer  him  in 
sincerity  ?    After  all,  she  could  harm  no 
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one  by  honesty,  though  it  would  make 
her  answer  unsatisfactory.  She  looked 
at  him  gravely,  trying  to  frame  her  reply 
so  as  to  reveal  nothing  ;  and  then  the 
natural  honesty  to  which  he  had  ap- 
pealed gained  the  upper  hand. 

"  Mr.  Vane,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  if  I 
tell  you  that  I  cannot  tell  you,  will  you 
be  satisfied  ?  It  is  a  strange  way  to  an- 
swer, perhaps,  but  I  cannot  do  any  more. 
Perhaps  some  time  — but  just  now  I  can- 
not. There  is  a  reason,"  she  said,  grow- 
ing more  agitated.  "  Oh,  please  do  not 
take  advantage  of  my  wish  to  tell  you, 
and  make  me  say  more." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  tell  me  ? "  he  said, 
touched  in  spite  of  all  his  prejudices. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  "and  so  did  Mamma. 
If  we  could  but  have  seen  you  before 
she  went  to    Sir  Alexis  ;    you  were    the 


first  person  we  thought  of ;  we  have  al- 
ways felt  we  could  trust  you.  Ah,  don't 
make  me  say  any  more  !  " 

"  I  will  not,"  he  said  gravely.  The 
anxious  appeal  in  her  face  filled  John 
Vane  with  many  feelings,  the  foremost  of 
which  perhaps  did  not  concern  Innocent. 
Confound  the  fellow  !  he  said  within  him- 
self, as  he  had  done  many  times  before  ; 
and  it  was  not  Longueville  he  meant. 
They  were  silent  for  the  rest  of  the 
dance  through  whicb  this  very  serious 
conversation  ran,  but  Nelly  felt  that  the 
cloud  between  herself  and  her  friend 
had  passed  away.  He  was  a  true  friend-, 
more  to  be  trusted  perhaps  than  —  some 
others  who  were  really  more  important  in 
her  life.  Nelly  reflected  to  herself  that 
after  all  this  serious  position  of  counsel- 
lor if  possible  — of  sympathizer  when 
counsel  was  not  possible  —  was  rather  a 
friend's  place  than  a  lover's.  A  lover 
(said  Nelly  to  herself)  is  less  concerned 
with  your  family  and  affairs,  and  more 
with  you.  He  wants  you  to  enter  into 
his  concerns,  not  he  into  yours  ;  he  is 
more  fond  of  you,  and  therefore  more  ex- 
acting. It  is  — you  —  you  he  wants  ;  he 
thinks  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  have  you  to  himself.  This  thought 
brought  a  blush  upon  her  cheek,  and 
some  small  degree  of  momentary  comfort 
to  her  heart.  It  was  flattering,  at  least 
—  for  passion  is  at  all  times  a  better  ex- 
cuse than  indifference.  But  John  Vane 
saw  clearly,  with  eyes  unblinded  by  pas- 
Ision  —  he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to 
I  see  that  something  was  wrong,  and  being 
!  a  good  kind  friend  only,  not  a  lover,  tried 
to  show  his  sympathy,  and  to  help  if  that 
should  be  possible.  In  this  point  of  view 
a  friend   might   be   more   satisfactory  — 
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more  consolatory  than  a  lover  ;  but  still 
friendship  and  love  were  very  different 
things.  This  was  the  argument  that  went 
through  Nelly's  mind  in  the  frivolous  at- 
mosphere of  the  ball-room,  and  while  she 
was  dancing  with  some  indifferent  person 
who  was  neither  friend  nor  lover.  "  Yes, 
the  rooms  are  very  pretty,  Mrs.  Barclay 
has  a  great  deal  of  taste,"  she  said, 
through  the  midst  of  her  thoughts.  "  She 
is  very  nice  indeed,  always  good-natured 
and  kind.  The  Longuevilles  are  coming 
back  for  the  season  to  their  house  in 
Kensington.  They  will  not  go  to  Italy 
till  next  winter."  This  kind  of  prattle 
can  go  on  very  easily  on  the  surface  of 
much  graver  thoughts. 

''  What  were  you  talking  to  John  Vane 
about  1 "  said  Ernest,  when  his  turn  came. 

"About  Innocent,"  said  Nelly,  quietly. 

"About  Innocent!  '  It  must  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  such  an  interesting  sub- 
ject. You  looked  as  if  your  whole  hearts 
were  in  it  —  he  asking  and  you  replying. 
An  indifferent  spectator  might  have 
thought  the  subject  of  discussion  more 
personal,"  said  Molyneux,  with  an  angry 
countenance. 

"  Innocent  is  very  interesting  to  me," 
said  Nelly,  with  spirit,  "and  also  to 
Mr.  Vane.  Though  you  do  not  care 
for  her,  Ernest,  that  is  not  to  say 
that  I  must  become  indifferent  to  my 
cousin.  She  has  need  of  her  friends, 
poor  child  !  " 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Ernest,  "  I  like 
that.  She  has  just  made  one  of  the  best 
matches  going,  and  got  herself  estab- 
lished as  very  few  girls  do,  I  can  tell  you. 
She  has  carried  her  innocence  to  an  ex- 
cellent market,  Nelly.  I  don't  see  why 
her  fortunes  should  call  forth  so  much 
sympathetic  discussion,  especially  be- 
tween you  and  John  Vane.  I  detest  the 
fellow,  putting  himself  forward  on  all  oc- 
casions. Who  wants  his  interference,  I 
should  like  to  know  }  " 

"  I  do  !  "  cried  Nelly,  bravely,  "and  so 
does  Mamma.  He  is  the  only  one  of  her 
relations  who  has  taken  any  interest  in 
Innocent.  We  should  both  be  distressed 
beyond  measure  if  he  did  not  interfere." 

"  Confound  Innocent !  "  said  Molyneux, 
under  his  breath.  "  Why  there  should 
be  all  this  fuss  about  a  half-witted  girl  is 
more  than  I  can  say ;  especially  now, 
when  she  is  off  your  mother's  hands, 
Nelly.  Our  own  affairs  are  more  inter- 
esting to  me." 

"  Yes,  clearly,"  Nelly  said  to  herself, 
"a  lover  is  very  different.  What  he 
wants  is  to  have  you  to  himself,  not  ne- 


cessarily to  please  you;  "  but  she  sup- 
pressed the  retort  which  rose  to  her  lips. 
She  had  no  desire,  however,  to  prolong 
her  dance,  or  to  go  out  to  the  conserva- 
tory, or  even  the  staircase,  where  Dick 
was  in  Elysium,  and  which  she  herself 
on  other  occasions  had  found  very  pleas- 
ant. "  I  would  rather  go  to  Mamma," 
she  said.  "  We  are  both  tired,  and  I  think 
we  must  go  early.  A  wedding  is  a  very 
fatiguing  business." 

"  A  wedding  is  a  very  tiresome  busi- 
ness, especially  if  one  never  hears  the 
end  of  it,"  said  Ernest,  and  he  left  Nelly 
by  her  mother's  side  with  considerable 
dudgeon.  Though  poor  Nelly  had  ex- 
plained it  all  to  herself  so  philosophically, 
and  had  even  felt  herself  flattered  by  her 
own  definition  of  the  peculiarities  of  a 
lover,  she  could  have  cried  as  she  sat 
down  by  her  mother.  She  was  prettily 
dressed,  and  her  eyes  were  bright,  and 
altogether  her  aspect  was  such  as  to  justi- 
fy Mrs.  Barclay's  plaudit-,  who  declared 
her,  if  not  the  prettiest,  at  least  one  of 
the  very  prettiest  girls  present ;  but  if 
she  could  have  cried  with  vexation  and 
mortification  and  chill  disappointment,  it 
would  have  done  her  all  the  good  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  crying,  however,  she 
had  to  smile,  and  to  look  pleased  when 
Mrs.  Barclay  brought  some  new  piece  of 
emptiness  up  to  her  with  a  simper  on  its 
countenance  and  a  flower  in  its  coat. 
"  You  must  not  really  go  yet.  I  cannot 
have  Nelly  carried  off  in  the  midst  of  the 
fun,"  said  Mrs.  Barclay,  "  how  can  you  be 
so  hard-hearted?"  and  Nelly's  mother 
had  to  smile  too,  and  yield.  Such  things, 
I  suppose,  will  happen  at  balls  every- 
where, now  and  then,  till  the  end  of  the 
world. 

After  this  great  event  there  followed 
another  lull — a  lull  of  strange  calm  and 
quiet,  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
family  after  the  curious  interval  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  through  which  they 
had  passed,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
made  an  atmosphere  of  secresy  and  mys- 
tery congenial  to  them.  Jenny  returned 
to  Oxford  ;  Dick,  who  was  approaching 
his  final  examination,  was  once  more  kept 
to  his  work  by  evqry  one  in  the  house 
with  a  zeal,  which  his  mother,  who  began 
now  to  feel  the  separation  approaching, 
felt  almost  cruel  —  though,  moved  by 
stern  force  of  duty,  she  herself  was  fore- 
most in  the  effort.  The  only  comfort  in 
the  matter  Dick  himself  felt  was,  that  af- 
ter this  there  would  be  no  more  Exams. 
—  a  fond  hope  in  which,  as  the  better- 
instructed  reader  knows,  a  Competition 


Wallah,  with  all  the  horrors  of  Tamil  and 
Telugu  before  him,  would  soon  discover 
himself  to  be  disappointed.  In  the  mean- 
time an  additional  torment  was  added  to 
him,  in  being  recommended  by  everybody 
who  "  took  an  interest  "  in  his  success,  to 
read  books  about  India  in  the  few  leisure 
hours  which  hitherto  had  been  dissipated 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Mudie.  Dick  did  not 
object  to  "  Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale  ;  "  but 
he  kicked  at  the  history  and  travels  in 
India  which  Mrs.  Everard  disinterred 
from  her  shelves  for  his  benefit.  "  I  shall 
make  out  all  about  it  when  I  get  there," 
he  said,  piteously.  "  Why  should  a  fel- 
low be  compelled  to  remember  every 
hour  of  the  day  that  he  is  going  to  India  ? 
I  sha'n't  have  home  so  very  much  longer. 
You  may  let  me  have  a  little  peace  as  long 
as  I  am'here."  At  this  speech  the  tears 
would  mount  to  Mrs.  Eastwood's  eyes, 
and  Winks  would  come  down  from  his 
favourite  chair,  and  place  himself  before 
Dick,  and  wag  his  tail  sympathetically. 
When  Dick  continued  —  "  Confound  In- 
dia !  I  wish  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea," — Winks  sat  up  solemnly  and  waved 
his  feathery  forepaws  at  his  young  mas- 
ter. What  he  meant  by  this  last  proceed- 
ing—  whether  to  entreat  him  not  to  be 
too  pathetic,  or  to  mock  satirically  at  his 
self-pity  —  no  one  knew;  there  are  mo- 
ments of  mystery  in  all  characters  of  any 
depth  ;  some  men  are  angry  when  they  are 
in  trouble  —  some  fictitiously  gay  when 
they  are  angry.  All  that  can  be 'said  is 
that  Winks  expressed  his  feelings  thus 
when  his  sympathy  got  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  expression,  and  the  effect 
upon  Dick,  at  least,  was  always  soothing 
and  consolatory.  "  I  won't,  old  fellow, 
since  you  make  such  a  point  of  it,"  he 
would  say;  and  then  Mrs.  Eastwood 
would  laugh  to  hide  her  crying.  In  this 
way  Winks  found  his  way  to  the  very 
depths  of  their  hearts,  becoming  a  centre 
of  domestic  emotion,  half  humorous,  yet 
all-penetrating  in  its  pathos.  ^    * 

Other  matters,  too,  besides  Dick's 
training  began  to  ripen  towards  a  crisis. 
Mr.  Justice  Molyneux  had,  as  has  been 
said,  gained  that  elevation  which  all  his 
friends  had  foreseen  for  him,  and  the 
family  had  proportionally  risen  in  im- 
portance, and  it  had  become  a  matter  of 
general  remark  among  the  friends  of  both 
parties  that  the  engagement  between 
Nelly  and  Ernest  had  lasted  quite  long 
enough.  "  What  are  they  waiting  for  ?" 
everybody  said.  Most  people  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  young  man's  pov/ers,  if  he 
could  only  be  prevailed   upon   to  set  to 
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work.  His  articles  in  the  Piccadilly  were 
a  proof  that  he  could  express  himself  as 
forcibly  and  much  more  elegantly  than 
his  father,  who  in  his  day  had  been  a 
perfect  master  of  the  British  jury,  and 
whose  summings-up  were  now  cited  as 
models  of  clear-headedness  —  not  elegant 
—  the  Judge  had  never  gone  in  for  ele- 
gance—  but  forcible  and  clear  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  son  of  such  a  father, 
with  the  powers  which  Ernest  was  known 
to  possess,  and  with  all  the  advantages 
derived  from  his  position,  could  not  fail 
to  have  a  fine  career  before  him.  "  What 
are  they  waiting  for.?"  Mr.  Parchemin, 
who  was  Mrs.  Eastvyood's  financial  ad- 
viser, one  day  took  upon  him  to  say. 
"These  long  engagements  are  always 
doubtful  things,  but  sometimes  there  may 
be  occasion  for  them — a  clergyman  for 
instance.  But  in  this  case  there  seems 
no  reason.  You  must  pardon  me  for  my 
plain  speaking,  as  I  have  always  taken 
an  interest  in  Nelly.  But  what  are  they 
waiting  fur  ?" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  who 
was  sore  on  this  subject,  "till  Mr.  Moly- 
neux has  fairly  entered  upon  his  career." 

"  His  career  !  my  dear  Madam,  a  career 
does  not  come  to  any  man  ;  he  must  go 
and  look  after  zV,"  said  Mr.  Parchemin. 
"I  should  have  offered  my  services  — 
any  little  interest  I  have  with  the  solicit- 
ors —  long  ago,  if  I  had  not  thought  it 
quite  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  his 
father's  son." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  interfere,"  said 
Mrs.  Eastwood.  "  I  don't  wish  to  get  rid 
of  my  daughter." 

"  But,  my  dear  Madam,  you  prefer  her 
being  comfortably  settled,  I  suppose," 
said  the  financial  counsellor.  And,  in- 
deed, he  expressed  the  opinions  of  all 
Mrs.  Eastwood's  advisers.  Mrs.  Everard 
was  still  more  decided  and  emphatic.  "  I 
should  speak  to  him,  and  ask  him  what 
he  means,"  she  said  ;  "  I  should  not  put 
up  with  any  shilly-shally.  Nelly's  happi- 
ness ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more  to  you 
than  any  nonsensical  scruples  of  delicacy. 
I  should  ask  him  what  he  means." 

"  I  do  not  hold  Nelly  so  cheap,"  cried 
Mrs.  Eastwood,  with  a  little  flush  of 
anger.  "I  think  the  best  man  in  the 
world  is  not  too  good  for  Nelly.  And  he 
ought  to  ask  her  from  me,  not  compel  me 
to  thrust  her  upon  him.  No,  not  if  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  world  !  " 

"  For  my  part  I  should  not  be  so 
scrupulous,"  said  Mrs.  Everard  ;  "  I  would, 
not  stand  on  my  dignity  when  my  child's 
happiness  was  involved.     If  Nelly  Hkes 
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him,  she  should  have  him  —  or  I  would 
know  the  reason  why  !  " 

'"  One  can  only  act  according  to  one's 
nature,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  less  amena- 
ble than  usual  to  her  friend's  persuasions. 
But  the  fact  that  everybody  did  remark 
and  wonder,  made  her  doubly  angry  with 
herself  and  every  one.  Ought  she  to  have 
offered  sacrifices  on  her  own  part,  to  se- 
cure, as  was  the  phrase,  her  child's  hap- 
piness ?  Ought  she  to  have  taken  the  in- 
itiative without  thus  waiting,  with  a  sense 
of  proud  repugnance,  for  the  "other  side.'"' 
was  she  risking  Nelly's  happiness  ? 
These  questions  Mrs.  Eastwood  asked 
herself  with  a  troubled  heart.  Nelly 
meanwhile  went  on  tranquilly  with  her 
usual  life,  and  made  no  sign.  Sometimes 
she  would  redden,  sometimes  grow  pale, 
when  Ernest  came  as  usual.  He  came 
always,  but  not  so  regularly  as  of  old,  and 
it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Eastwood  that  Nelly's 
expectations  of  his  coming  were  not 
always  pleasant ;  she  was  as  quick  to 
recognize  his  ring  at  the  door,  and  to 
know  his  step,  as  ever,  but  no  flush  of 
joy  came  upon  her  face  when  she  heard 
theni.  Quite  as  often  a  line  of  embar- 
rassment, of  anxiety,  of  incipient  pain  ap- 
peared on  her  forehead.  The  long  en- 
gagement, was  it  ? — or  something  else  ? 
Certainly,  as  day  by  day  went  on,  Nelly 
grew  more  and  more  like  one  who  drags 
a  lengthening  chain. 

Jane,  the  housemaid,  the  most  insig- 
nificant member  of  the  household,  became 
also  at  this  time  an  embarrassment  and 
trouble.  With  a  strong  desire  to  keep 
everything  quiet,  and  hope  that  it  might 
be  accomplished,  Mrs.  Eastwood  had  re- 
commended Nelly  to  make  experiment  of 
her  powers  as  lady's  maid  ;  and  Nellv, 
half  reluctant,  h#id  consented.  "  I  hear 
you  want  to  try  another  kind  of  situation," 
Nelly  said  to  her.  "  Come  and  help  me 
while  I  dress,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  Mamma  what  you  can  do." 

"  It  ain't  that  I  want  another  sort  of 
situation  —  I  want  to  be  maid  to  my  lady," 
said  Jane. 

"Well,  it  would  be  much  finer,  of 
course,  than  being  maid  to  me,"  said 
Nelly,  laughing  ;  "  but  you  had  better  try 
your  skill  on  me  first.  If  we  come  to 
grief  it  will  not  be  of  so  much  conse- 
quence.'' This  she  said  merrily,  being 
less  impressed  than  her  mother  was,  and 
much  less  than  the  young  woman  herself 
was,  with  Jane's  harm-doing  powers. 

"That  ain't  my  meaning.  Miss,"  said 
Jane,  very  solemnly ;  "  I  mightn't  know 
enough  for  you,  but  I  knows  plenty  for 


my  lady.  It's  a  different  thing.  My 
friends  all  tell  me  as  it's  my  own  fault  if 
my  fortune's  not  made.  I  knows  enough 
for  my  Lady  Longueville  —  ay,  and  more 
than  enough,  if  it  was  all  said." 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  are  rather  im- 
pertinent," said  Nelly,  reddening.  "  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  it.  I  will 
take  you  on  trial  if  you  like,  because 
Mamma  wishes  it ;  but  Lady  Loagueville, 
you  may  be  sure,  will  not  have  you,  unbss 
you  give  proof  of  your  knowledge  "more 
satisfactory  than  words." 

"  Oh,  there's  sometimes  a  deal  of  use 
in  words.  Miss,"  said  Jane,  oracularly. 
Nelly  went  down  stairs  fuming  to  her 
mother,  demanding  that  she  should  be 
sent  away. 

"  Send  away  Jane!  Nelly,  you  are  crazy. 
I  might  have  let  her  go  with  Innocent, 
trusting  that  Sir  Alexis  would  be  able  to 
manage  her  ;  but  otherwise  she  must 
stay  under  my  own  eye.  Think,  Nelly, 
what  she  knows  !  She  heard  what  Inno- 
cent said,  every  word." 

"  She  is  very  impertinent,"  said  Nelly. 
"  If  you  keep  her  she  will  grow  more  and 
more  so,  and  one  day  or  other  she  will  do 
the  worst  she  can.  Why  should  you  pay 
any  attention  to  her  ?  Send  her  away, 
and  let  her  do  her  worst  !  " 

"  Not  for  the  world  !  "  cried  her  mother. 
They  had  an  argument  about  it  which 
almost  came  to  a  quarrel  ;  but  the  result 
was  that  Nelly  was  vanquished,  and  Jane 
stayed. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 
THE   GATHERING   OF   THE   STORM. 

Some  time  after  the  .  above  events, 
Frederick's  little  house  in  Mayfair  — 
which  had  been  the  only  advantage  poor 
Amanda  had  gained  by  marrying  him, 
and  which  had  been  furnished  according 
to  her  taste,  in  a  somewhat  showy,  modern 
fashion,  with  dashes  of  ill-considered 
and  ill-fitting  antiquity  —  became  vacant. 
The  tenant  who  had  taken  it  for  the  win- 
ter months  gave  it  up  at  the  end  of 
February ;  and  as  it  had  proved  a  some- 
what profitable  investment,  Frederick, 
who  had  a  lease  of  the  house,  decided  on 
letting  it  again.  A  little  more  money  is 
never  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  young 
man  with  expensive  tastes,  and  he  was 
very  willing  to  add  to  his  income  in  this 
way.  Before  the  house  was  let  again, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  all  the 
personal  lumber  Mrs.  Frederick  had  left 
behind  her  should  be  cleared  away.  Her 
trunks,    which  had    been   placed   in  one 
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my  girl  so  soon  ! "  he  cried  ;  but  Freder- 
ick's appeal  to  Aunty  mollified  him  en- 
tirely. "  He  was  bound  up  in  my  poor 
girl,  was  Frederick  Eastwood,"  he  said 
after  that.  And  during  the  winter  he  had 
been  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  and  with 
brandy-and-water,  as  bad  a  form  of  dis- 
ease ;  therefore  he  had  not  gone  to  town, 
nor  put  his  son-in-law's  friendliness  to 
the  test.  But  the  invitation  to  Aunty 
opened  the  door  to  further  intimacy  ;  so 
Frederick  did  not  intend,  — but  so  Batty 
thought. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  both  of 
these  personages  to  find  that  their  host 
was  not  actually  their  host,  and  that  in 
reality  it  was  an  empty  house  in  which 
they  were  sent  to  live.  The  table  was 
indeed  supplied  at  Frederick's  cost,  and 
he  himself  was  guiltless  of  any  idea  that 
he  was  not  doing  everything  that  could 
be  required  of  him  ;  but  Amanda'^s  rela- 
tions were  sensitive.  Then,  too,  the 
maids  were  not  so  respectful  as  Aunty 
felt  they  ought  to  have  been.  They 
judged  her,  I  suppose,  as  we  are  all  dis'- 
posed  to  do,  by  her  appearance,  and  were 
not  careful  to  do  their  service  according 
to  the  strict  measure  of  their  duty.  She 
had  expected  in  going  to  Frederick's 
house  to  become  for  the  time  his  house- 
keeper and  virtual  mistress  of  his  dwell- 
ing—  to  be  supreme  over  the  servants, 
and  have  the  management  in  her  hands 
—  perhaps  to  drive  out  in  the  brougham 
which  Amanda  had  told  her  of  ;  and  thus 
to  relieve  her  heavier  labours  by  a  few 
London  sights  such  as  had  not  for  a  long 
time  been  afforded  to  her.  As  for  Battv, 
though  he  intended  his  visit  to  be  a  short 
one,  he,  too,  expected  to  be  Frederick's 
guest,  to  see  Frederick's  friends,  to  go 
with  him  to  his  club,  and  to  pick  up  at 
least  a  few  names  which  he  could  in'the 
future  produce  among  his  friends  as 
"  cronies  of  my  son-in-law's."  He  had 
no  intention  of  being  hard  upon  Freder- 
ick. He  already  knew,  and  had  known 
before  Amanda's  reign  commenced,  that 
the  morality  of  the  young  man  was  far 
from  perfect.  If  he  had  discovered  new 
traces  of  indulgences  similar  to  those  he 
had  witnessed  in  Paris,  he  would  have 
thought  the  poor  fellow  excusable,  and 
would  have  made  every  allowance  for 
him.  But  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to 
arrive  in    Frederick's   empty  house  —  to 


locked-up  room,  her  knick-knacks,  the 
trifles  with  which  she  had  filled  her  draw- 
ing-room, had  to  be  put  in  order,  and  either 
restored  to  their  places  or  distributed  to 
her  friends.  Frederick  found  his  mother 
and  sister  quite  averse  to  the  office  of  look- 
ing over  Amanda's  "  things."  Her  clothes 
and  her  finery  were  objects  in  which 
they  took  no  interest,  except  the  pitiful 
and  painful  one  which  now  encompassed 
everything  she  had  possessed.  But  they 
would  neither  accept  this  melancholy, 
tawdry  inheritance  which  she  had  left 
behind  her,  for  themselves,  nor  did  they 
feel  any  inclination  to  take  upon  them 
the  office  of  arbitrators  and  distributors 
among  her  friends.  He  sent  for  Aunty 
in  his  perplexity  from  Sterborne.  He 
had  sworn  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
family  henceforward,  but  in  this  strait  he 
did  not  hesitate.  Aunty  came  up  to 
London  on  his  application,  almost  by 
return  of  post.  The  dead  woman's  finery 
was  all  interesting  to  her.  She  had  a 
pleasure  in  trying  it  on,  in  estimating  its 
value,  in  selecting  some  for  herself,  in 
laying  aside  various  articles  for  other 
friends.  The  office  pleased  Aunty  im- 
mensely ;  and  as  this  sad  but  satisfactory 
piece  of  business  entailed  the  necessity 
of  a  prolonged  visit  to  town  —  where  she 
should  live  in  Frederick's  house  "like  a 
lady,"  with  two  maids  to  serve  her,  and  a 
room  for  a  friend,  and  the  most  congen- 
ial occupation —  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
she  should  have  regarded  it  with  pleasure. 
Ii  pleased  Batty  too,  that  his  son-in-law, 
whom  he  described  in  his  own  circle  as 
being  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  yet  acknowl- 
edged in  this  way  the  existence  and  the 
claims  of  his  wife's  family.  He  sent  a 
friendly  message  by  Aunty  to  the  effect 
that  he  himself  would  soon  pay  Frederick 
a  visit.  He  had  begun  to  recover  the 
shock  of  his  daughter's  death.  Marriage 
had  already  separated  her  from  him,  and 
such  grief  as  his  does  not  resist  the  soft- 
ening influence  of  time  and  circumstances. 
Frederick's  "attention"  flattered  and 
pleased  him,  —  and  Frederick's  family 
was  ahvays  something  to  brag  of.  Even 
Innocent's  marriage  was  a  feather  in  Mr. 
Batty's  cap,  —  "  My  poor  girl's  cousin," 
he  called  her.  He  was  most  amiable  to 
the  Eastwoods,  who  had  showed,  he  said, 
every  respect  to  his  girl.  It  was  only 
when  any  appearance  of  indifference  to 
Amanda's   memory  displayed  itself   that    be  received  by  Aunty  alone,  whose   so- 


his  violence  of  grief  returned.  When 
some  one  suggested  that  his  son-in-law 
would  soon  marry  again,  his  face  clouded 
over ;  "  Confound  him  !  if  he  can  forget 


ciety  he  did  not  prize  highly  —  to  have  a 
dinner  served  up  to  him  imperfectly 
cooked,  the  maids  not  caring  to  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  way  for  s'uch  guests  — 
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to  be  shown  into  a  bedroom  partially 
dismantled,  and  in  which  no  particular 
preparations  for  his  comfort  had  been 
thought  necessary.  "  By  George  !  What 
doesit  all  mean?"  he  said.  "  It  means 
that  Frederick  Eastwood  don't  think  us 
good  enough  for  his  company,"  said 
Aunty,  who  was  much  galled  by  the  want 
of  reverence  for  herself  shown  by  the 
servants.  "  Well,  well,"  said  Batty,  per- 
severing in  his  good-humour,  "  I  daresay 
he's  got  other  things  to  think  of.  I'll  set 
all  that  right  to-fnorrow.".  In  his  heart 
he  concluded  that  Frederick's  reluctance 
to  set  up  house  with  Aunty  was  natural 
enough ;  but  his  own  presence  would 
alter  all  that.  He  put  up  with  it  accord- 
ingly the  first  night.  He  went  to  look  at 
his  daughter's  dresses  hung  up  to  air  in 
the  best  bedroom,  and  his  heart  softened 
more  and  more.  "  I  don't  doubt  now  as 
my  popr  girl  was  very  happy  here,"  he 
said,  looking  round  upon  all  the  fittings 
of  the  room  which  had  been  hers.  They 
were  of  a  kind  which  he  considered  luxu- 
rious—  as  such  they  had  been  chosen  by 
her.  No  want  of  "respect"  was  visible 
in  this  bower,  which  she  had  fitted  up 
for  herself.  He  went  to  his  own  room 
after  this  inspection,  melancholy  and 
slightly  maudlin,  but  satisfied,  and  had  a 
little  more  brandy-and-water,  and  con- 
cluded that  next  day  he  should  see  Fred- 
erick, and  set  all  right. 

Next  day,  however,  things  were  not  set 
right.  He  went  to  the  Sealing  Wax 
Oifice,  and  found  that  his  son-in-law  was 
out.  Frederick  was  no  longer  afraid  of 
him,  and  the  servility  of  fear  was  over 
for  ever  in  his  mind.  Before  his  marriage 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  be  out  of  the 
way  when  a  man  commanding  the  secret 
of  his  life  called  upon  him  ;  but  every- 
body knew  now  what  a  mistake  and  ;;z/- 
salliance  Y>'^or  Eistwood  had  made,  and 
how  he  had  been  providentially  delivered 
from  it.  Batty,  gradually  growing  furious, 
proceeded  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Elms, 
to  call  upon  the  ladies.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  them  at  the  window,  as 
he  drove  to  the  door  in  his  Hansom,  and 
was  about  to  enter  with  familiar  freedom 
as  a  connection  of  the  family,  when 
Brownlow  stopped  him  solemnly  with  a 
"  Not  at  home,  sir." 

'•  Not  at  home  !  "  cried  Batty,  "  I  saw 
them  at  the  window.  Take  in  my  name, 
my  good  fellow.  I  am  not  a  stranger. 
Your  mistress  will  see  me." 

'•  My  mistress  is  out,"  said  Brownlow, 
solemnly  —  which  was  true  to  the  letter, 
as  Mrs.  Eastwood  and  Nelly  had  escaped 


by  the  garden  door  at  sight  of  the  visitor, 
and  were  now  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the 
I  Lady's  Walk. 

I      Batty  looked  at  him  like  an  infuriated 

'  bull  —  his  face  growing  red,  and  his  eyes 

projected  out  of  his  head.     "  By  Jove,  sir, 

you  shall  smart  for  this  !  "  he  cried,  in 

spite  of  himself. 

I  Brownlow  held  his  ground  with  all  the 
'  imperturbability  of  a  well-trained  serv- 
,  ing-man. 

I  "  Not  at  home,  sir,"  he  repeated  steadily. 
j  "  Perhaps  you  would  lil^e,  sir,  to  leave  a 
;  message  ?  My  mistress  will  be  in  to 
'  dinner," 

I      Batty  closed  the  door  of  his   Hansom 
I  with  a  crash  that  rang  through  the  whole 
'  neighbourhood.     He   drove    off    furious. 
;  But  still,  after  all  the  business  of  the  day 
!  was  done,  he  returned  to  the  little  house 
i  in    Mayfair,  feeling     it    impossible    that 
I  Frederick    could    have    the    audacity   to 
leave    him   another  evening  alone.      He 
j  found    Aunty   again    by   herself,    almost 
I  weeping  over  the  insolence  of  the  maids, 
\  with    another    careless    dinner,    indiffer- 
ent service  —  altogether  a  contemptuous 
mode  of  treatment.    "  Hang  me  if  I  stand 
this  !  "  he  said,  rushing  off  as  soon  as  he 
had  eaten  his  badly-cooked  meal  to  his 
son-in-law's   club,  resolute    to   find    him, 
one  way  or  another,  and  "  to  have  it  out 
I  with   him."     Aunty  remained   behind   in 
i  equally  high  dudgeon.     She  said  to  her- 
]  self  that  "  these  Eastwoods  "  must  have 
suborned  the  servants  to  be  insolent  to 
j  her.  .  Thus,   in    the    most    unconsidered 
I  and,   so  to  speak,  innocent  way  did  this 
unfortunate   family  forge    against    them- 
I  selves    the    thunderbolt    which    was    to 
strike    them    almost     into     social     ruin. 
Frederick  had  certainly  meant  to   avoid 
his    wife's    relations,    but    not   with    any 
such  determined  and  insolent  purpose  as 
Batty  gave    him    credit  for ;    and   Mrs. 
Eastwood  and  Nelly  did,  indeed,  run  out 
of  the  house  in  order  to  avoid  receiving 
the    visit   of   Amanda's   father,  but  only 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without 
any  concerted  plan.     And  when    it  was 
done,     compunctions     rose     within     the 
breasts  of  the  ladies.     Mrs.  Eastwood  ac- 
cused herself  of  her  fault  at  dinner  on 
the  same  night. 

"  Should  you  like  me  to  call  on  —  Miss 
Johnson,  Frederick  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  am 
sorry  that  Nelly  and  I  were  so  foolish.  I 
am  sure  I  have  often  received  people  I 
had  as  little  sympathy  with  as  Mr.  Batty. 
!  Indeed,  poor  man,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  him.  Should  you  like  me 
to  call  on  Miss  Johnson  1 " 


"  Who  on  earth  is  Miss  Johnson  ? " 
cried  Frederick.  "  Aunty,  do  you  mean  ? 
Why  should  you  call  on  her  ?  She  has 
not  any  social  pretensions,  that  I  know 
of  ;  poor  soul,  to  do  her  justice,  she  never 
went  in  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Then  you  think  I  need  not  call  ? " 
Mrs.  Eastwood  said,  with  a  look  of  re- 
lief ;  "  I  confess  I  would  rather  not. 
Brownlow,"  she  said,  some  time  after, 
"  you  will  find  a  parcel  in  the  library,  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Johnson,  at  Mr.  East- 
wood's. Will  you  take  it,  to-night,  or 
to-morrow  morning  ?  Leave  it  with  my 
compliments,  and  say  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling  before  she  leaves 
town.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  that," 
added  the  diplomatist.  "  Things  might 
occur  to  prevent  our  having  the  pleasure 
—  but  it  is  as  well  not  to  offend  any  one, 
unless  we  cannot  help  it."  She  said  this 
without  the  least  idea  that  anything  more 
than  a  breach  of  her  own  perfect  good 
manners  could  vbe  involved  in  offending 
the  Batty  family.  She  had  wounded 
her  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong  by 
avoiding  Batty's  visit.  It  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  think  what  effect  her  "rude- 
ness "  might  have  produced  on  him. 

The  parcel  in  the  library  contained  a 
few  books,  some  music,  a  fan,  and  a 
handkerchief,  left  at  various  times  by 
Amanda  at  the  Elms.  Brownlow  grum- 
bled slightly  as  he  went  downstairs,  at 
this  commission. 

"  If  a  man  is  to  be  kept  running  of 
errands  all  day  long,  'ow  is  'is  work  to 
get  done  ?  "  said  Brownlow.  Jane,  the 
housemaid,  not  generally  considered  very 
"  ready  to  oblige,"  answered  this  appeal 
at  once. 

"It's  a  fine  evening,"  she  said,  "and 
I'd  like  a  walk.  I'll  take  'em  for  you,  Mr. 
Brownlow,  and  leave  the  message.  My 
work's  done,  and  I'm  sick  of  needlework. 
Don't  say  a  word  about  it.  I'd  like  the 
walk." 

"  There's  some  one  a-waiting,  I  make 
no  doubt,  under  the  lamp-post,"  said 
Brownlow  ;  and  Jane  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  some  raillery,  such  as  abounds 
in  the  regions  downstairs.  She  took  it 
very -calmly,  making  no  protestations. 

"  There  may  be  half-a-dozen  under  the 
lamp-post,  for  what  I  know,"  said  Jane. 

Thus  the   matter  arranged  itself  with 
the   utmost  simplicity.     Never  did   mes- ' 
senger  of   evil   leave   a  household  more  ' 
unsuspicious.      Mrs.    Eastwood    had    as 
little  conception  of   what  was  in  prepa- ' 
ration   as    had   the   innocent   Brownlow, 
who  would  have  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
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world  rather  than  accept  this  fatal  sub- 
stitute, had  he  known.  But  neither  he 
knew,  nor  any  one.  The  soft  spring  air 
caressed  Nelly's  face  as  she  looked  out 
from  the  hall  window,  wondering  if  any 
one  was  coming,  and  saw  Jane's  dark 
figure  passing  through  the  gate  ;  just  as 
softly  it  caressed  the  countenance  of  Jane 
herself,  on  her  way  to  spread  havoc  and 
consternation.  But  the  girl  at  the  win- 
dow had  no  fear,  and  the  girl  at  the  door 
only  an  excited  sense  of  importance. 
Jane  had  not  even  any  very  bad  meaning, 
so  far  as  she  was  aware.  She  was  burst- 
ing with  the  something  which  she  had  to 
tell ;  this  could  not  but  bring  some  ad- 
vantage to  herself,  she  thought ;  as  for 
the  disadvantage  to  others,  she  did  not 
realize  to  what  length  that  might  go,  or 
feel  that  its  greatness  would  overbalance 
the  importance  and  benefit  to  come  to 
her.  On  this  point  her  imagination  alto- 
gether failed  her.  I  beheve,  for  my  own 
part,  that  imagination  is  the  first  faculty 
wanting  in  those  that  do  harm  to  their 
kind,  great  or  small. 

Just  about  the  same  moment  Batty, 
breathing  fire  and  flame,  had  found  Fred- 
erick, and  was  pouring  out  the  history 
of  his  grievances. 

"  Do  you  ask  a  man  to  your  house,  you 
fine  gentlemen,  when  you're  not  at 
home  ?  "  cried  Batty.     "  Lord,  I  wouldn't 


my  kennel.  A  miserable,  empty  place, 
with  a  couple  of  impudent  maids  — that's 
what  you  call  giving  your  friends  hospi- 
tality, eh  ?  You  invite  a  gentleman  like 
that " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Freder- 
ick ;  "  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  took  so 
great  a  liberty  as  to  invite  you." 

"Confound  your  politeness  and  your 
impudence  !  "  said  the  other  :  and  be- 
came so  noisy  that  Frederick  left  the 
club,  enduring  without  replying  to,  the 
abuse  of  his  companion,  who,  however, 
gradually  calmed  down  as  they  emerged 
into  the  open  air,  where  there  was  no 
one  to  hear  what  he  said.  He  told  his 
son-in-law  of  the  affront  put  upon  him 
at  the  Elms  —  how  the  door  had  been 
shut  in  his  face,  though  he  had  seen  the 
ladies  at  the  window  —  and  demanded  to 
be  invited  there,  as  a  proof  that  no  insult 
was  intended.  "  I  don't  care  twopence 
for  your  paltry  dinner,"  he  said.  "  Thank 
God,  I  can  feed  myself,  and  all  belong- 
ing to  me,  without  being  beholden  to  any 
man  or  woman  either  ;  but  hang  me  if 
I'll  stand  your  disdainful  ways.  If  you 
want   to   quarrel,   say  so  ;  now  that   my 
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poor  girl's  gone,  you  and  your  stuck-up 
set  are  nothing  to  me.  But  a  man's  hon- 
our's his  honour,  however  you  take  it. 
If  there  weren't  no  affront  intended,  as 
you  say,  get  the  old  lady  to  send  me  an 
invite,  and  I'll  look  over  it.  I  could  not 
Bpeak  more  fair." 

"  What  you  ask  me  is  quite  impossi- 


ble,"   said    Frederick. 


Dine  with    me 


to-morrow  if  you  will,  either  at  my 
house,  where  you  are,  or  somewhere 
else.  I'll  arrange  it,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
good  dinner,  a  better  dinner  than  my 
mother  understands.  But  I  can't  inter- 
fere with  her  arrangements.  I  live  at 
home  because  it  suits  me,  and  there  is 
room ;  but  I  never  interfere  with  her 
guests.  My  mother  has  a  will  of  her 
own.  She  leaves  me  my  freedom,  and  I 
never  interfere  with  her." 

From  this  position  Frederick  would 
not  recede.  Batty,  stung  by  the  refusal, 
furious  at  himself  for  having  asked,  and 
at  his  son-in-law  for  not  having  granted, 
left  him  at  last  with  a  mind  on  flame, 
asking  himself  how  he  could  be  re- 
venged on  the  ungrateful  husband  who, 
no  doubt,  had  ill-treated  his  girl  and 
made  her  miserable.  He  soothed  and 
stimulated  his  feelings  by  extensive  po- 
tations before  be  drove  back  in  his  Han- 
som to  the  little  house  in  Mayfair.  He 
would   not   spend  another    night  under 

that  d d  roof,  he  would  get  his  traps 

and  go  to  his  hotel,  where  he  was  known 
as  a  man  that  could  pay  his  way  ;  the  old 
cat  might  stay  if  she  liked,  but  as  for 
him   he   would   have   no   more   of    their 

d d   impertinence.      But   he'd   go   to 

the  office  next  morning  and  expose  the 

d d    scoundrel,    d n    him    if     he 

wouldn't.  Thus  Batty  blasphemed  as 
his  Hansom  drove  violently  to  the  door 
of  Frederick's  house.  He  rushed  in  and 
mounted  the  stairs  to  the  deserted-look- 
ing drawing-room,  in  which  there  were 
lights.  "Get  me  my  things  together,  old 
woman,"  he  cried  ;  "  quick,  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.     They're  all  a  pack  of 

d d  impudent  good-for-nothings.     I'll 

see  Frederick  Eastwood  at  Jericho  be- 
fore I  stay  another  night  in  his  d d 

miserable  house  !  " 

Aunty  was  standing  dissolved  in  tears, 
with  a  coloured  photograph  in  her  hand 
in  a  tawdry  frame,  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  which  had  been  done  before 
she  married,  and  in  which  her  blue  gown 
appeared  to  perfection,  if  nothing  else. 
She  was  not  alone  ;  another  individual, 
of  whom  Batty  knew  nothing,  stood  by 
in   a  corner,  curtseying   to   him   as    he 


came  in.  Aunty  held  out  the  photo- 
graph to  him,  with  the  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  Look  what  I  found  in  an  old  cup- 
board among  the  rubbish  !  "  she  cried  ; 
"  the  picture  we  was  all  so  proud  of. 
Oh,  the  lovely  creature  !  and  them  as  got 
her  thinking  nothing  on  her.  And,  oh 
Batty,  there's  that  to  hear  as  neither  you 
nor  me  knows  nothing  about.  Look  at 
her,  the  sweet  darling  !  She's  been  took 
from  us,  she's  been  murdered  !  and  nei- 
ther you  nor  me  knows  nothing  about  it ! 
Sit  down,  man,  if  you're  a  man  and  loved 
your  child.  Sit  down  and  listen  to  what 
this  woman's  got  to  tell  you.  Be  quiet, 
Batty,  don't  be  always  thinking  of  your- 
self.    Sit  down  and  hear." 

He  was  at  once  stupefied  and  excited 
by  the  drink  he  had  swallowed,  and  lost 
in  an  intoxication  of  rage  scarcely  less 
confusing.  The  first  words  of  the  tale 
to  which  he  was  thus  entreated  to  listen 
called  up  in  him  a  passion  o-f  vindictive 
grief  and  misery  more  potent  still.  He 
listened  with  muttered  curses,  mingling 
with  his  sobs,  looking  at  the  poor  faded 
picture,  the  simpering  image  of  his 
daughter  who  was  dead  —  of  his  daugh- 
ter who  was  murdered  —  of  Amanda, 
whom  he  had  loved  better  than  anyt'iing 
in  the  world,  and  for  whom  he  could  tike 
a  terrible  revenge  on  the  people  whom  he 
hated  worse  than  anything  in  the  world. 
He  sat,  and  sobbed,  and  swore,  and 
listened.  No  suspicion  had  ever  crossed 
his  mind  before  —  now  he  felt  that  this 
was  not  suspicion,  but  certainty.  That 
girl  had  done  it  —  that  girl  who  loved 
Frederick — and  by  whom  vengeance 
dire  and  dreadful  could  be  taken  upon 
Frederick  and  Frederick's  family,  upon 
all  who  had  slighted  his  child  and 
slighted  him.  I  cannot  describe  the 
mixture  of  real  emotion  and  fictitious  ex- 
citement, of  passionate  grief  and  injured 
self-love,  of  fierce  desire  for  justice  and 
wild  vindictive  personal  rage  which  over- 
whelmed him.  It  was  terrible,  and  it 
was  horrible.  Jane,  frightened  at  her- 
self, frightened  at  him,  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  place  where  he  was  ;  he 
stayed  at  Frederick's  house  to  mature 
his  vengeance  upon  Frederick,  and  he 
seized  upon  his  witness  who  was  all-im- 
portant to  him,  with  a  force  entirely  be- 
yond her  feeble  powers  of  resistance. 
Jane,  poor  creature,  not  meaning  so 
much  harm  to  others  as  good  to  herself, 
was  there  and  then  taken  out  of  her  own 
hands.  The  harm,  too  terrible  to  think 
of,  too  fatal  to  forecast,  was  no  longer 


problematical.  She  had  set  the  storm  a- 
going,  but  only  heaven  knew  where  it 
would  end. 

CHAPTER   XLIV. 
THE   THUNDERBOLT. 

LONGUEVILLE  Hall,  the  principal 
residence  of  Sir  Alexis  Longueville, 
Bart.,  is  one  of  the  first  houses  of  its 
class  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  not 
of  the  first  magnitude,  but  it  is  of  the 
first  excellence.  It  has  always  been  the 
home  of  wealth  —  nothing  about  it  has 
ever  fallen  into  decay.  The  fagade  is 
pure  Italian,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
very  great  name  indeed  in  architecture  ; 
but  in  the  east  wing,  which  is  the  oldest 
part  of  the  house,  there  are  traces  (as  the 
''  Handbook  "  to  the  county  will  tell  you) 
of  much  older  work.  The  kitchen  is  a 
great  vaulted  Gothic  chamber,  whisper- 
ing recollections  of  Wolsey,  and  guests 
archiepiscopal  at  the  least,  and  the  build- 
ing has  been  carefully  toned  up  or  down  to 
these  relics.  You  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
nothing  has  ever  been  neglected  or  for- 
saken at  Longueville  Hall.  The  Longue- 
villes  had  always  been  a  very  proud 
family,  though  Sir  Alexis,  by  dint  of  be- 
ing of  the  younger  branch  —  not  a 
younger  son,  but,  what  is  worse,  a  young- 
er nephew —  had  learned  to  veil  his  na- 
tive haughtiness  in  a  semblance  of  theo- 
retical equality  ;  but  even  he  had  all  the 
pride  of  the  Longuevilles,  though  he 
knew  better  than  to  exhibit  it  where 
there  was  no  need  of  such  vanities.  And 
to  all  the  Longuevilles  their  house  had 
always  been  the  first  of  houses,  the  one 
sacred  shrine  to  which  no  evil  was  per- 
mitted to  approach.  They  had  wor- 
shipped it  with  a  certain  superstition, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  few 
houses  in  such  perfect  preservation  were 
to  be  found  in  England.  Almost  all  that 
remained  for  Sir  Alexis  to  do  when  he 
came  into  possession  was  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  gardens,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  picture  gallery  —  not  that  either 
was  in  bad  order,  indeed,  but  that,  as  a 
connoisseur  and  amateur  flower-gardener 
of  the  first  water,  it  was  for  him  one  of 
the  first  necessities  of  life  to  conform 
these  sovereign  luxuries  to  his  own  fancy. 
Sir  Alexis  was  luxurious  in  everything. 
He  was  rich,  and  had  few  claims  upon 
him  beyond  those  of  his  own  tastes,  and 
accordingly  he  had  spared  nothing  in  the 
gratification  of  those  tastes.  The  house 
accordingly  was  the  pride  of  the  county, 
the  standard  of  grace  and  of  art  for  the 
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whole  district.  "  Ah,  you  should  see 
Longueville,"  the  rural  squires  said,  when 
they  were  told  of  Chatsworth  or  of  Tren- 
tham  ;  and  when  a  newly  married  gentle- 
man of  the  district  remodelled  his  old 
rooms  for  his  bride's  arival,  furtive  recol- 
lections of  the  reigning  house  were  ever 
visible  in  his  furniture  and  flower-beds. 
Simplicity  itself  came  into  fashion 
through  the  example  of  Sir  Alexis  ;  and, 
though  the  magnificence  was  less  easy  to 
be  copied,  the  attempt  was  made  with 
still  more  eager  servility.  Every  new 
detail  in  the  great  house  was  described 
and  dwelt  upon  with  unfailing  interest 
throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  when 
it  was  known  that  Sir  Alexis  was  about 
to  introduce  that  crowning  novelty,  that 
final  luxury,  a  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
the  interest  rose  to  a  climax.  This  was  a 
particular  in  which  few  of  the  rural  great 
people  could  copy,  in  which  most  of  them 
had  preceded,  the  baronet.  But  still  in 
hall,  and  park,  and  parsonage  throughout 
the  county  the  new  Lady  Longueville 
was  looked  for  with  almost  enthusiasm. 
People  were  honestly  glad  that  the  old 
house  was  not  to  die  out.  Whatever  ad- 
vances democratical  feeling  may  have 
made,  this  pleasure  in  the  continuance  of 
a  family  is,  I  believe,  univ^ersal  in  Eng- 
land. It  gave  an  almost  personal  grati- 
fication to  people  who  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Longuevilles — such  a 
gratification  as  bystanders  have  in  see- 
ing an  apparently  failing  cause  or  com- 
batant pick  up  strength,  and  gain  at  the 
very  end  an  unhoped-for  triumph. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  rejoicings  on 
the  estate  itself,  and  it  was  under  tri- 
umphal arches,  with  ringing  of  bells,  and 
sound  of  music,  with  a  bodyguard  of 
mounted  tenantry,  and  shouts  that  rent 
the  sky,  that  Innocent  was  conducted  to 
her  future  home.  I  do  not  know  if  she 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  such  a 
demonstration,  or  took  in  in  the  smallest 
degree  (I  do  not  believe  it),  the  elevating 
sense  of  local,  almost  national  inportance, 
the  ^r^^^j-Z-sovereignty  which  such  a  re- 
ception might  convey.  But  her  mind  was 
full  of  a  kind  of  wondering  pleasure  ;  the 
phantasmagoria  in  this  case  which  glid- 
ed before  her  dreamy  eyes  was  pleas- 
ant and  bright,  and  amusing  and  pretty  ; 
and  she  had  one  strong  staff  of  reality  to 
support  her  in  her  husband,  her  perfectly 
kind  and  always  attentive  companion, 
who  took  complete  charge  of  her,  told 
her  what  to  do,  cared  for  her  in  every- 
thing, and  never  scolded  her;  conditions 
which  made  up  all  the  Elysium  Innocent 
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had  ever  dreamed  of.  Sir  Alexis  had 
happily  hit  upon  the  right  key-note  at  the 
very  beginning.  He  had  taken  up,  after 
careful  thought,  the  position  which  Fred- 
erick had  stumbled  into  by  chance,  and 
which  had  bound  Innocent  to  him  in  ab- 
solute allegiance  for  so  long.  Sir  Alexis, 
thinking  it  all  carefully  over,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  successful  in  this  last  great 
venture  of  his  life,  had  not  been  above 
taking  a  lesson,  even  from  that  attach- 
ment to  PYederick  which  was  the  only 
thing  he  resented,  and  the  only  thing 
he  feared  in  his  simple  young  wife  ;  and 
the  experiment  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  triumphantly  successful.  After  the 
first  bewilderment  and  agitation  insepara- 
ble from  the  beginning  of  a  life  so 
strangely  new  and  different  from  all  her 
past.  Innocent  had  settled  down  with 
sweet  docility  into  all  the  novel  habits  of 
her  changed  existence.  The  magnifi- 
cence that  surrounded  her  pleased  her. 
She  took  to  it  naturally.  The  great 
rooms,  the  larger  lines  of  drapery,  the 
size  and  space  about  her,  supplied  a  want 
which  she  had  vaguely  felt  during  all  her 
life  at  the  Elms.  The  want  of  space  was 
the  first  thing  which  had  struck  her  on 
her  arrival,  and  during  all  the  interval 
she  had  been  conscious  of  it.  To  be 
sure,  the  magnificent  perfection  of  Longue- 
ville  was  very  unlike  the  scanty  pover- 
ty and  bareness  of  the  Palazzo  Scara- 
mucci  ;  but  yet  this  great  house  was 
more  like  home  to  her  than  were  the 
smaller  crowded  rooms,  clothed  from  top 
to  bottom,  of  her  aunt's  house.  She  had 
room  to  breathe.  I  think  Sir  Alexis  was 
disappointed  that  she  did  not  choose  for 
herself  one  of  the  smaller  rooms,  to  make 
of  it  her  own  special  bower  and  the  fu- 
ture domestic  centre  ;  but  he  was  wise 
and  very  tolerant,  and  did  not  interfere. 
"  All  that  will  come  in  time,"  he  said  to 
himself.  He  did  not  even  ask  questions 
about  what  she  liked  or  did  not  like,  but 
skilfully  watched  and  followed  the  uncon- 
scious leading  of  her  inclinations.  Few 
men  would  have  had  the  patience  to  do 
this,  as  few  men  would  have  been  able  to 
gratify  these  inclinations  as  they  showed 
themselves.  But  Sir  Alexis  was  capable 
of  both. 

I  cannot  follow  out  the  course  of  this 
curious  idyll.  I  suppose  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  a  man  of  fifty 
might  find  himself  able  to  play  the  impas- 
sioned part  of  the  young  lover  in  an  idyll 
of  the  more  usual  kind,  though  I  avow 
that  to  a  woman  approaching  that  period 
of  life  the  possibility  appears  half  hum- 


bling, half  comical ;  but  Sir  Alexis  did  not 
attempt  this  particular  role,  which  indeed 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  In- 
nocent. Their  mutual  position  was  of  a 
different  kind.  In  marrying  a  creature 
so  unlike  ordinary  women  —  so  undevel- 
oped, so  simple  in  mind  and  thoughts  — 
Sir  Alexis  had  accepted  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  position.  He  showed  his 
love  for  her  rather  in  the  calm  way  in 
which  a  father  displays  his  sentiments 
than  with  the  passion  of  a  young  hus- 
band. Her  beauty  delighted  him,  and 
the  pride  of  possessing  so  rare  a  piece  of 
Nature  to  crown  his  collections  ;  and  her 
simplicity  —  even  her  pensiveness  and 
silentness,  had  a  charm  for  the  man  of 
the  world,  whom  the  world  had  often 
wearied,  but  who  found  a  kind  of  renew- 
al in  the  society  of  this  soft  companion, 
who  accepted  all  he  said  with  Httle  re- 
sponse but  no  contradiction,  and  who 
turned  to  him  after  a  while  as  flowers 
turn  to  the  sun.  And  it  would  be  simple 
foolishness  to  say  that  Innocent  loved  Sir 
Alexis -as  women  love  their  husbands; 
she  was  incapable  of  such  a  sentiment ; 
but  she  had  a  gentle  affection  for  him, 
made  up  of  gratitude  and  the  soft  re- 
sponse to  kindness  which  every  gentle 
nature  gives.  She  learned  soon  and  with- 
out words  the  pleasant  lesson  that  her 
comfort  and  happiness  and  well-being 
were  dear  to  him  beyond  everything  else, 
that  he  would  neglect  no  indication  of 
her  wishes,  no  germ  of  inclination  on  her 
part.  He  took  care  of  her  whatever  she 
did,  wherever  she  went  ;  he  shaped  all 
his  acts  and  his  ways  to  please  her,  or  — 
which  was  just  as  good  —  he  implied 
her  acquiescence  in  all  he  wished,  and 
told  her  to  do  what  she  was  glad  and 
pleased  to  do  in  obedience  to  him.  He 
made  her  drive,  he  made  her  ride,  he 
took  her  out  walking,  he  filled  her  life 
with  gentle  occupation.  Sometimes  she 
would  write  for  him,  at  his  dictation,  or 
at  his  desire  —  sometimes  she  would 
play  for  him,  pleased  to  think  that  she 
pleased  him,  and  with  growing  certainty 
day  by  day  that  everything  she  did 
pleased  him,  because  she  did  it,  a  certain- 
ty which  is  more  potent  in  attracting  and 
confirming  affection  than  perhaps  any 
other  secondary  influence.  And  haply 
Sir  Alexis  himself  not  only  endured  pa- 
tiently, but  enjoyed  this  curious  placid 
life,  which  was  so  strangely  different 
from  the  ordinary  honeymoon.  His  pride 
was  involved,  as  well  as  his  affection. 
Many  men  dream  (I  believe)  of  training 
their   wives  into  perfect  accord,  perfect 


harmony,  or  rather  reflection  of  their 
own  being  ;  but  few  men  have  ever  had 
such  an  opportunity.  Innocent  seemed 
the  blank  sheet  on  which  he  could  write 
his  name,  the  virgin  wax  which  he  could 
mould  into  any  form  he  pleased.  He  did 
not  put  actual  educational  processes  in  op- 
eration, but  he  began  to  guide  her  towards 
the  things  that  pleased  him.  He  praised 
her  music,  and  so  persuaded  her  to  culti- 
vate that  faculty,  which  was  perhaps  the 
only  one  by  which  she  could  have  reached 
a  certain  kind  of  excellence  ;  he  read  to 
her,  not  inquiring  much  into  her  opinions, 
hoping  for  little  beyond  impression,  yet 
placing  a  certain  trust  in  that.  He 
talked  to  her,  and  told  her  stories  of  peo- 
ple and  places  and  things,  of  pictures 
which  she  had  a  natural  love  for,  and 
books  which  she  respected  with  a  certain 
awe.  His  object  was  not  only  to  ripen 
and  mature  the  pretty  Innocent  he  was 
fond  of,  but  to  produce  out  of  this  germ 
of  being  the  Lady  Longueville,  who 
would  be  the  mother  of  his  children,  and 
mistress  of  his  house  —  when  his  work 
was  done. 

They  spent  some  weeks  thus  together, 
pleasant  and  soft  and  free  from  care  ;  and 
in  this  gentle  way  all  February,  with  its 
winds  and  chills  passed  over  them,  and 
March  began.  They  had  not,  however, 
quite  completed  the  honeymoon,  when  a 
vague,  indescribable  shadow  fell  on  this 
tranquil  sweetness.  The  shadow  fell, 
not  on  Innocent  —  who,  however,  once  or 
twice  vaguely  fancied  on  looking  at  her 
husband  that  he  might  be  "  angry  "  — but 
on  Sir  Alexis  alone,  who  sat  long  over 
the  newspaper  one  particular  morning, 
rose  pallid  as  a  ghost  from  reading  it,  — 
locked  it  carefully  away  in  his  desk,  and 
telegraphed  immediately  after  to  his  solic- 
itor in  town.  His  countenance  was 
changed  when  his  young  wife  came  into 
the  room,  and  that  was  the  first  time  that 
Innocent  fancied  he  was  angry,  —  but 
when  she  asked  him,  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  with  more  passionate  fervour  than  he 
had  ever  shown  before.  —  "  Angry  !  my 
darling,  —  can  I  ever  be  angry  with  you  ?  " 
he  cried,  frightening  her  by  his  vehe- 
mence. The  solicitor,  Mr.  Pennefather, 
a  serious  man,  whom  Innocent  had  scarce- 
ly seen  before,  came  next  day,  and  there 
were  very  long  and  solemn  discussions 
between  the  two  men,  during  which  she 
was  left  alone,  and  felt  somewhat  desolate, 
poor  child  ;  but  she  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied when  she  was  told  it  was  business, 
and  asked  no  -questions.  When  Mr. 
Pennefather    went    away,    the    shadows 
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seemed  to  pass,  and  all  was  well  again. 
The  great  woods  about  Longueville  began 
to  thrill  with  the  new  life  of  spring,  and 
to  open  new  buds  to  the  genial  sun. 
They  seemed  an  emblem  of  their  master, 
who  was  also  clothing  himself  with  a  new 
existence,  and  dehghts,  and  hopes.  The 
green  slopes  of  the  park  surrounded  the 
air  with  miles  and  miles  of  a  lovely  soli- 
tude, stately  in  immemorial  splendour,  yet 
fresh  as  a  village  common.  On  the  terrace, 
which  occupied  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
upon  which  opened  the  many  windows  of 
the  great  drawing-room  which  Innocent 
loved,  great  baskets  of  flowers  were  al- 
ready placed.  It  had  a  southern  expos- 
ure and  was  sheltered  from  the  winds, 
and  the  gardeners  were  skilful  and  many. 
Sir  Alexis  took  pleasure  in  placing  these 
great  bouquets  of  blossom  in  his  young 
wife's  favourite  walk  ;  and  if  any  delicate 
plant  succumbed  to  the  frost,  there  were 
abundant  means  of  replacing  it.  In  the 
distance  the  broad  lawn  was  marked  out 
with  deep  golden  lines  of  crocuses,  and 
waving  airy  anemones,  and  every  common 
flower  that  loves  the  spring  ;  for  he  was 
wise  enough  not  to  despise  the  common 
children  of  Nature,  the  sweetest  and  most 
abundant  riches  of  the  season.  After  the 
momentary  cloud  which  had  passed  over 
their  sky,  he  was  more  tender  than  ever, 
more  constantly  watchful  over  her  ;  and 
much  of  their  time  was  spent  on  this  ter- 
race, where  they  would  sometimes  sit 
together,  sometimes  wander  from  one  end 
to  another,  talking  as  they  called  it,  which 
meant  that  Sir  Alexis  would  talk  and 
Innocent  listen,  looking  up  at  him  with 
docile,  grateful  eyes — or  reading,  when 
she  was  more  attentive  still,  absorbed 
with  the  story ;  for  it  was  always  story, 
either  poetry  or  prose. 

This  was  how  they  were  occupied  on 
one  mild  afternoon  early  in  March.  The 
sun  slanted  from  the  west  upon  the  green 
terrace,  one  end  of  which  lay  in  full  light, 
while  the  other  was  turned  into  a  hill  cor- 
ner of  shadow  by  the  projection  of  the 
west  wing.  The  husband  and  wife  were 
walking  slowly  along  the  sunny  .side,  now 
and  then  making  a  long  pause  by  one  of 
the  flower  baskets,  gay  with  hyacinths 
and  hardy  azaleas.  Sir  Alexis,  with  the 
sunshine  streaming  upon  the  crisp  curls 
of  his  hair,  which  was  getting  gray,  read 
to  her  one  of  Tennyson's  lighter  and  more 
youthful  poems.  I  think  it  was  "  The  Mil- 
ler's Daughter."  Sometimes,  if  he  thought 
her  attention  was  wandering,  he  would, 
put  out  his  hand  and  lay  it  lightly  on  her 
shoulder,  holding  the  book  from  which  he 
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read  in  his  other  hand  ;  and  on  these  oc- 
casions Innocent  turned  to  him  with  a 
smile,  in  which  a  faint  dawning  sense  of 
•amusement  at  his  sohcitude  mingled  with 
natural  dreamy  sweetness.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  gown  made  of  white  cash- 
mere, somewhat  more  akin  to  the  fashion 
than  was  her  wont,  yet  falling  in  the  soft, 
clinging  folds  peculiar  to  the  material, 
with  a  grace  which  modern  fashion  scarce- 
ly permits  — and  a  little  cloak  of  pale  blue 
velvet,  gray-blue,  with  a  bloom  upon  it 
such  as  painters  love,  made  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  old  cloak  which  had  been  her 
constant  wrap  in  Pisa.  It  was  Sir  Alexis 
who  had  disinterred  the  ancient  garment, 
and  had  learned  the  associations  it  had  to 
her.  He  was  a  man  who  thought  of  such 
trifles,  and  he  had  himself  chosen  with 
great  trouble  the  colour  of  the  material  in 
which  it  was  reproduced.  Her  hair  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  down,  as  of  old,  on 
her  shoulders.  Nobody  could  be  more 
strenuous  on  the  point  of  appearance  than 
was  Sir  Alexis  on  state  occasions,  but  he 
liked  to  see  his  young  wife  look  as  child- 
like as  when  he  saw  her  first.  Thus  she 
strayed  along  by  his  side,  a  child,  yet 
with  the  mysterious  maturity  of  wifehood 
in  her  eyes  —  a  gentle  vagrant  in  a  world 
not  half  realized,  yet  one  whose  simple 
feet  had  already  trod  through  mysteries 
and  wonders  of  life  and  death  —  the  sim- 
plest of  girls,  yet  a  great  lady  —  sovereign 
in  a  breadth  of  country  as  great  as  many 
a  principality,  and  with  power  for  good 
or  evil  over  many  a  soul  unborn.  The 
evening  sun  slanted  down  upon  her  un- 
covered head,  the  princely  house  held  all 
its  windows  open  behind  her,  the  after- 
noon bees,  ready  to  fly  home,  sucked 
their  last  at  the  hyacinths  with  drowsy 
hum,  and  the  soft  grass  felt  warm  under 
her  feet.  There  was  not  a  cloud  upon 
the  sky,  save  those  which  had  already  be- 
gun to  perform  the  final  ceremonial  of  the 
sunset  in  the  west.  How  peaceful  the 
scene  !  Tranquil  happiness  in  the  air,  soft 
sunshine,  nothing  impassioned,  lofty,  ec- 
static, but  a  gentle  perfection  of  well- 
being  ;  every  line  of  those  trees,  every 
blade  of  the  growing  grass,  seemed  to 
bear  its  part  in  the  peaceful  fulness  of 
enjoyment,  which  was  almost  too  still 
and  soft  to  be  called  by  that  name. 

"  The  Miller's  Daughter  !  "  Our  poet 
was  not  the  great  poet  we  know  when  he 
wrote  that  soft  and  youthful  pastoral. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  too  deep  for  Inno- 
cent. She  listened,  with  her  heart  gently 
stirred,  with  a  sense  of  all  the  peace  sur- 
rounding her,  and   the  grave   calm   love 


that  cherished  her,  and  her  own  ineffable 
safety  from  all  evil  —  smiling  when  her 
husband  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
There  have  been  scenes  of  more  exalted, 
more  profound  emotion  ;  but  none  more 
soft,  more  safe,  more  peaceful,  serene, 
and  sure  than  this  afternoon  scene  at 
Longueville. 

They  were  disturbed  by  the  sounds  of 
wheels  ringing  sharply  upon  the  gravel 
of  the  avenue,  and  dispersing  the  pebbles 
on  all  sides,  as  if  some  one  in  hot  haste 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Hall.  The  avenue 
was  invisible  from  the  terrace  ;  but  this 
harsh  sound  offended  Sir  Alexis.  It  was 
no  carriage,  but  some  impertinent  two- 
wheeled  thing  like  a  dog-cart  which  made 
this  ado  —  he  could  tell  as  much  by  the 
sound.  His  brow  puckered  with  impa- 
tience ;  he  stopped  reading.  Something 
of  the  look  which  had  made  Innocent 
think  he  was  "angry"  —  a  sharp  anxiety, 
a  sudden  pallor,  came  over  his  face. 

"  It  is  some  cockney  party  to  see 
Longueville,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  sounded  harsh  to  Innocent. 
"  But,  thank  heaven,  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed to-day." 

The  sound  ceased,  but  he  could  not 
resume  his  reading  all  at  once. 

"  That  is  the  nuisance  of  having  a 
handsome  house,"  he  said  ;  "  all  the  fools 
in  the  country  think  they  have  a  right  to 
come  and  see  it.  No  doubt  these  im- 
pertinent intruders  will  go  away  quite 
angry  that  we  choose  to  keep  our  house 
to  ourselves.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
world  is  coming  to.  But  whom  have  we 
here  .? " 

Two  men  were  approaching  following 
the  butler,  who  was  a  very  solemn  per- 
sonage, looking  like  a  bishop  at  the  least, 
but  who,  this  time,  was  pale  and  scared, 
with  a  curious  look  of  warning  and  alarm. 
The  men  who  followed  at  first  only  con- 
veyed to  the  beholder  the  impression  that 
they  were  "not  gentlemen."  As,  how- 
ever, they  advanced  closer  an  indefinable 
air  about  them  began  to  take  effect  upon 
Sir  Alexis,  as  it  had  upon  his  servant. 
The  paleness  of  his  face  increased  till  it 
grew  ashen-grey. 

"  Had  you  not  better  go  in,  Innocent  ?  " 
he  said,  hoarsely,  laying  his  hand  once 
more  on  her  shoulder  ;  but  his  voice  was 
strange,  not  like  the  gentle  tone  in  which 
he  usually  gave  her  his  instructions  ;  and 
Innocent  kept  her  place  by  him,  falling  a 
step  behind  him,  but  showing  no  other 
appearance  of  embarrassment  or  shyness. 
She  was  not  looking  at  them,  but  saw 
vaguely  that  the  new-comers  were  not  in- 


teresting  to  her.  She  waited  because 
her  husband  waited,  to  see  what  they 
wanted. 

"Two  —  gentlemen,  Sir  Alexis  —  to 
speak  with  you,"  said  the  butler,  standing 
aside  with  an  air  of  fright.  He  did  not 
go  away  when  he  announced  them  in  this 
simple  way,  but  stood  like  a  man  par- 
alyzed, not  seeming  to  know  what  he 
did. 

Shabby  men  —  not  such  men  as  had 
any  right  to  penetrate  there,  —  into  that 
region  of  refinement  and  splendour.  They 
kept  very  close  to  each  other.  One  of 
them,  the  shabbiest  of  the  two,  kept  so 
close  on  his  companion's  track  that  their 
shadows  fell  into  one  along  the  grass. 
The  other  cleared  his  throat,  shifted  from 
one  foot  to  another,  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  wiped  his  face.  He  was 
embarrassed  and  uncertain. 

"  Is  there  anything  in  which  I  can  serve 
you,  gentlemen  ? "  said  Sir  Alexis,  with  a 
voice  so  strangely  altered  by  restrained 
excitement  that  even  Innocent  looked  up 
at  him  wondering. 

"  I  don't  want  to  do  nothing  disagreea- 
ble," said  the  foremost,  "  or  to  make  any 
unpleasantness  as  can  be  spared.  It  is 
an  'orrible  business,  make  the  best  of  it 
as  you  can.  We  won't  give  no  trouble 
as  we  can  help,  Sir  Alexis.  She  may  go 
in  her  own  carriage,  and  you  may  go 
along  with  her,  if  you  please.  But  I  can't 
disguise  from  you  as  my  lady  must  come 
with  us.  I  don't  know  how  much  you 
knows  about  it  —  and  I  don't  doubt  as 
one  way  or  other  she'll  get  off " 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  said 
Longueville.  Oh  God  !  how  well  he 
knew  what  it  meant !  He  made  a  step 
forward  in  front  of  his  wife  by  instinct  ; 
then  stopped  short  in  the  confusion  of 
impotence,  knowing  that  he  could  do 
nothing,  and  that  his  own  poHcy  was  to 
submit. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man 
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"  If  I  must  say  it  in  so  many  words,'* 
said  the  officer,  "  I  have  come  for  my 
Lady  Longueville.  Here's  my  warrant. 
It's  all  in  the  paper. — '  Innocent,  wife  of 
Sir  Alexis  Longueville,  Bart '" 

"  For  what  ?    Good  heavens  !  " 

How  vain  it  was  to  ask  !  —  as  if  since 
ever  he  saw  these  men,  the  certainty  of  it, 
the  shame,  the  misery,  the  horrible  possi- 
bihties  which  might  follow,  had  not  risen 
like  a  picture,  pale  against  a  lurid  back- 
ground of  suffering,  before  his  eyes. 

"  For  the  murder  of  Amanda  Eastwood, 
at  Sterborne,  on  the  21st  of  October 
last " 

For  the  first  time  Innocent  was  fully 
roused.  She  uttered  a  low  cry — she 
turned  to  her  husband  with  a  wild  look 
of  appeal. 

"  You  said  it  would  all  be  made  right  — 
all  right!"  she  said,  clasping  her  help- 
less hands,  appealing  against'her  sudden 
misery  to  heaven  and  earth. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
THE   FIRST   DESERTER. 

The  next  morning  after  this  event, 
Ernest  Molyneux,  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand,  jumped  out  of  a  Hansom  at  the 
door  of  the  Elms,  and  rushed  into  the 
house.  The  door  was  open  ;  a  certain 
air  of  agitation  and  excitement  was  about 
the  place,  some  trunks  stood  in  the  hall, 
corded  and  labelled  as  for  a  journey.  He 
told  Brownlow,  who  came  out  of  the 
dining-room  at  the  sound  of  his  arrival, 
to  send  Miss  Eastwood  to  him  directly, 
and  made  his  way  into  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  empty.  Empty,  arranged  with 
all  its  usual  peaceful  order  and  grace,  full 
of  sunshine,  sweet  with  the  flowers  which 
looked  in  brightly  through  the  round 
window-door  of  the  conservatory,  —  with 
novels  from  Mudie's  on  the  table,  Mrs. 
Eastwood's  workbasket,  and  Nelly's 
knitting.     Nothing  can  excuse  untidiness 
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embarrassment.  "  I  feels  for  you  with 
all  my  hea-t.  I  have  my  warrant  all  in 
order.  You  shan't  be  deceived  nohow  — 
and  anything  as  we  can  do  to  make  the 
blow  less  'eavy  and  spare  ill-convenience 
you  may  calculate  upon.     But  I  have  to 

do  my  duty " 

"  Of  course,  you  must  do  your  duty," 
said  Sir  Alexis,  pale,  and  nerving  him- 
self for  the  worst.  "But,  my  good 
fellow,  here  is  evidently  some  mistake. 
What  — "  he  paused,  with  an  effort,  for 
his  lips  were  parched  —  "what  —  do  you 
mean  'i  — whom  —  do  you  seek  here  ?  " 


must  do  her  duty  whether  we  live  or  die, 
or  even  if  things  happen  to  us  which  are 
worse  than  life  or  death.  Molyneux  was 
confounded  by  the  tranquil  comfort,  the 
brightness  and  calm  of  this  shrine  of 
domestic  life.  It  checked  him  in  his 
eagerness  and  heat ;  the  horrible  news  in 
the  paper  seemed  to  lose  all  appearance, 
all  possibility  of  truth.  He  calmed  down  ; 
he  asked  himself  what  he  would  have  to 
say  to  Nelly  after  demanding  her  pres- 
ence in  such  hot  haste  if  this  rumour  was 
not  true.  A  little  shame,  a  little  com- 
punction came  into  his  mind.     He  had 
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not  come  here  to  console,  but  to  reproach. 
He  had  to  wait  for  some  time  before  she 
came,  and  in  the  meantime  the  absolute 
stillness  of  the  house,  the  tranquillizing 
warmth  and  brightness  of  the  sunshine, 
worked  upon  him  with  the  most  curious 
effect.  He  became  more  and  more 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  moral  result  might  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  end  had  Nelly  delayed  her 
coming  much  longer,  or  had  her  own 
demeanour  carried  out  the  effect  of  this 
scene.  But  Nelly  came  in,  with  red  eyes 
and  pale  cheeks,  in  the  simplest  of  trav- 
elling dresses,  with  that  look  of  mingled 
excitement  and  exhaustion  which  more 
than  anything  else  betrays  "  something 
wrong  "in  the  history  of  a  family.  She 
came  in  eagerly,  almost  running  to  him, 
with  that  instinctive  and  unconscious 
appeal  which  is  conveyed  by  visible 
expectation,  and  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
disappoint,  her  hands  outstretched,  her 
eyes  ready  to  fill  with  tears.  The  sight 
of  her  emotion,  however,  had  an  effect 
upon  Molyneux  which  totally  counter- 
acted the  calm  of  the  house.  It  restored 
him  to  his  position  of  criticism  and  su- 
periority. He  took  her  hands,  it  is  true, 
and  even  kissed  her  cheek,  though  with 
something  of  that  indifference  which 
comes  with  habit  ;  but  he  made  no 
demonstration  of  sympathy.  He  said 
hastily,  ''  Nelly,  I  am  come  to  you  for 
information.  Have  you  seen  what  is  in 
the  papers  ?  Surely,  surely,  it  cannot  be 
true  !  " 

The  check  and  sudden  revulsion  which 
comes  to  all  who  expect  too  much  came 
to  Nelly.  She  withdrew  her  hands  from 
him.  Her  tears  which  were  ready  to  fall, 
went  back  somehow.  She  retreated  a 
little  from  his  side  ;  but  her  pride  sup- 
ported her.  At  that  moment  and  for  ever 
Nelly  closed  the  doors  of  her  heart 
against  her  lover.  It  is  true  indeed,  as 
the  reader  will  perceive,  that  she  threw 
them  open  again,  once,  and  once  only, 
not  knowing  that  her  decision  had  been 
made,  and  believing  there  was  still  a 
place  ot  repentance  ;  but,  certainly, 
though  she  was  not  aware  of  it,  those 
doors  closed  now  with  a  crash  of  sound 
which  rang  in  her  ears  and  made  her 
deaf  to  everything  else.  She  thought  foi* 
the  moment,  however,  that  the  ringing  in 
her  ears  meant  only  weariness  and  pain, 
and  sat  down,  to  keep  herself  from  faint- 
ing, in  her  mother's  chair. 

"  If  you  mean  is  it  true  that  Innocent, 
poor  Innocent,  has  done  what  they  say," 
—  said  Nelly,  low  and   trembhng  ;  "but 


all  the  rest  is  true  enough.  They  have 
put  her  in — —Oh  me!"  Oh  me!  how 
;  can  I  say  it  ?  It  is  those  dreadful  people 
whom  Frederick  bound  himself  to,  for  a 
curse  to  us  all." 

"But,"  said  Molyneux  —  he  was  more 
bewildered  than  I  can  say  to  find  himself 
I  uncontradicted,  to  find  that  anything  so 
I  incredible  was  really  true.  —  "  But,  those 
j  dreadful  people,  as  you  call  them,  could 
I  not  do  this  without  some  cause,  some- 
I  thing  to  build  upon.  For  God's  sake 
I  tell  me  !  How  do  they  dare  ?  Is  there 
1  any  foundation  ?  " 

1  "  Mamma  went  down  to  inquire  the 
I  very  day,"  said  Nelly,  dreamily,  repeating 
I  the  old  story,  "  she  lost  no  time.  She 
j  came  back  saying  it  was  sheer  delusion, 
I  nothing  more.  There  was  no  foundation. 
j  Every  one  was  quite  satisfied  that  Mrs. 
j  Frederick  died  of  heart-disease.  Nobody, 
i  except  Innocent  herself,  ever  dreamt  of 
anything  of  the  kind." 

"But  Innocent  herself  —  what  was  it 
that  she  dreamt  of  ?  What  was  the  delu- 
sion?" 

"  She  had  to  give  a  sleeping  draught, 
and  she  gave  —  too  much,"  said  Nelly 
simply.  "She  was  frightened  to  death. 
She  left  the  house  instantly,  and  came 
home.  Oh  how  well  I  recollect  that 
dreadful  morning.  She  came  in  accusing 
herself,  and  Jane  heard  what  she  said. 
Ernest,  could  such  evidente  harm  her  ? 
Is  it  possible  ?  Her  own  wild  idea,  noth- 
ing more." 

"I  am  bewildered  by  all  this,"  said 
Molyneux.  "You  have  known  it  ever 
since  Mrs.  Frederick's  death,  and  I  have 
been  allowed  to  —  You  have  never 
breathed  a  syllable  to  me." 

"  Oh,  how  could  I  ? "  cried  Nelly. 
"  Think,  to  put  it  into  words  was  like  giv- 
ing some  sanction  to  it ;  and  you  were 
not  fond  of  her  as  we  were.  It  was  on 
my  lips  a  hundred  times.  But,  Ernest, 
you  were  not  fond  of  her." 

"  No,  thank  Heaven  !  "  he  said  walking 
up  and  down  the  room.  The  chief  feel- 
ing in  his  mind  was  anger,  mingled  with 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  sense  that  he 
had  a  right  to  be  angry.  "  I  hope,  at 
least,  Longueville  knew,"  he  added  after 
a  pause,   "  I    hope  you   think   he,   being 

fond  of  Innocent,  had  the  right " 

"Ernest,"  said  Nelly  piteously,  moved 
by  one  of  those  last  relentings  of  love 
which  cannot,  for  very  pity,  consent  to  its 
own  extinction,  "surely  you  have  some 
feeling  for  us  in  our  great  trouble.  It 
was  because  poor  Innocent  told  him,  ap- 
pealed to  him,  that  they  ever  married  at 
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all.  He  was  very,  very  kind,  very  good 
—  to  us  all." 

"  Apparently,  then,  everybody  has  been 
considered  worthy  of  your  confidence  but 
myself,"  said  Molyneux ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  knowledge  that  Sir  Alexis 
knew  made  him  think  better  of  the  busi- 
ness. Longueville,  he  thought,  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  have  married  a  girl 
against  whom  there  was  real  evidence  of 
such  a  tremendous  character.  "  It  is  a 
very  good  thing  that  you  have  Longue- 
ville to  depend  upon,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause.  "  Of  course  it  is  chiefly  his  busi- 
ness ;  of  course,  he  has  been  making  his 
arrangements  to  meet  the  danger  ;  he  will 
get  the  best  counsel  —  the  best " 

"  Ernest,"  said  Nelly,  rising  from  her 
seat.  She  put  her  hands  together  uncon- 
sciously, as  she  went  up  to  him — "Er- 
nest !  We  have  often  talked  of  what 
might  be  if  something  really  worth  your 
while  should  offer  ;  not  mere  troublesome 
law  business,  but  something  that  would 
really  exercise  your  mind  —  something 
worthy  of  you.  And,  Ernest,  would  it 
not  be  all  the  more  great,  the  more  noble 
if  it  was  to  save  an  innocent  creature  from 
destruction  ?  You  know  her  almost  as 
well  as  we  do,"  cried  the  girl,  the  big 
tears  running  down  her  pale  cheeks. 
"  You  have  seen  her  grow  from  almost  a 
child.  You  know  how  simple  she  is,  how 
innocent,  like  her  name.  Perhaps  she  was 
slow  at  first  to  see  that  we  loved  her. 
Perhaps  we  did  not  go  the  right  way. 
But  you  have  seen  it  all,  Ernest  ;  you 
have  known  her  from  the  first  —  from  a 
child.  She  never  was  anything  but  a 
child.  And  you  are  eloquent  —  you  could 
bring  any  one  through  whose  cause  you 
took  up.  Oh,  what  a  power  it  is  — and 
when  you  can  use  it  to  save  the  innocent, 
Ernest !     I  do  not  say  for  my  sake " 

Slfe  stood  before  him  more  eloquent  in 
her  tears  than  he,  with  all  his  cleverness 
could  ever  have  been,  with  one  soft  ap- 
pealing hand  on  his  arm,  and  the  other 
raised  in  passionate  entreaty.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him  with  a  pra3'^eras  pas- 
sionate —  all  Nelly's  heart,  all  her  soul, 
was  in  this  appeal.  It  was  for  Innocent 
—  to  save  her  ;  it  was  for  Ernest,  to  save 
him  ;  it  was  for  herself,  poor  Nelly,  to 
change  her  despairing  into  life  and  hope. 
Never  was  face  more  full  of  emotion  than 
the  glowing,  moving,  tearful  face,  every 
line  quivering,  every  feature  inspired, 
which  she  turned  upon  him.  Her  very 
look  was  a  prayer  intense  and  passionate. 
But  opposite  to  this  entreating  face  was 
one  which  lowered  like  the  skies  when 


everything  is  black  with  storm.  Ernest 
shut  himself  as  heaven  itself  seems  to 
close  sometimes  upon  the  prayers  of  the 
despairing.  He  stood  obdurate,  unmov- 
ing,  unmoved,  looking  at  her  with  blank 
brows,  answering  with  a  hard  abstinence 
from  all  emotion  the  imploring  look,  the 
impassioned  words.  Nelly  saw  how  it 
was  before  she  had  ceased  speaking  ;  but 
she  repulsed  the  chill  of  certainty  from 
her  heart,  and  prayed  on  with  eyes  and 
gestures,  even  when  she  felt  herself  to 
be  praying  against  hope. 

At  last  he  threw  off,  not  roughly  but 
crossly,  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and,  as 
he  himself  would  have  said,  "  put  a  stop 
to  it." 

"  Nelly,"  he  said  "  are  you  mad  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Longueville,  you  may  be 
sure,  has  secured  counsel  already  ;  I  sup- 
pose he  has  not  been  taken  by  surprise 
as  I  have  been  ?  And  supposing  I  could 
do  it,  would  you  have  me  begin  ray  career 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  for  the  sake 
of  mere  family  connection  ?  I  have  often 
heard  that  women  carried  their  feeling 
for  their  own  family  a  very  long  way  ; 
but  to  prefer  this  girl  and  her  folly  to  the 
interests  of  your  future  husband  — to  ask 

7ne  to  commit  myself Are  you  mad, 

Nelly?  Why,  my  interests  are  yours  — 
my  character  is  yours.  You  should  beg 
me  rather  to  keep  out  of  it — you  should 
keep  out  of  it  yourself  for  my  sake. 
What  is  Innocent  to  us  .^  —  a  silly  crea- 
ture, half  idiot,  an  ungrateful  little  minx, 
fond  of  nobody  but  Frederick,  and,  I  dare- 
say, capable  of  striking  a  bold  stroke  for 
him,  as  she  seems  to  say  she  has  done. 
Don't  look  at  me  as  if  you  could  eat  me. 
I  don't  say  she  has  done  it.  I  know 
nothing  but  what  you  have  told  me." 

Nelly  shrank  away  from  him  to  her 
mother's  chair.  A  burning  blush  covered 
her  face  ;  her  tears  dried  up  as  if  by 
scorching  heat.  Her  eyes  flashed  and 
shone  ;  her  whole  aspect,  her  very  figure 
seemed  to  change. 

"  I  may  ask  at  least  one  thing  of  you," 
she  said  ;  "  and  that  is  to  forget  what  I 
told  you.  I  was  very  foolish  to  say  so 
much.  Women  are  prone  to  that,  I  sup- 
pose, as  you  say;  but  I  may  trust  to  your 
honour  to  forget  it .''  not  to  repeat  it  to 
any  one  ?  I  shall  be  very  thankful  if  you 
will  promise  that." 

"  Why,  Nelly  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  /  repeat 
what  you  have  said  to  me  !  You  don't 
take  me  for  a  scoundrel,  I  hope,  because 
I  don't  act  upon  everything  you  say '* 

She    smiled    faintly,  and    bowed    her 
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head,  accepting  the  assurance  ;  and  then 
between  these  two,  who  had  loved  each 
other,  who  were  betrothed  and  bound  to 
each  other,  there  ensued  a  pause.  She 
said  nothing,  she  did  not  even  look  at 
him  ;  and  he  looking  at  her,  feeling  some- 
how that  greater  things  had  happened 
even  than  those  which  appeared,  cast 
about  in  his  mind  how  to  speak,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  say. 

"  Nelly,"  he  said,  at  last,  clearing  his 
throat,  "  I  see  you  are  angry  with  me  ; 
and,  though  I  think  you  are  rather  un- 
reasonable, I  am  very  sorry  to  vex  you. 
I  would  do  as  much  as  most  men  for  the 
girl  I  love  ;  but  I  should  be  compromis- 
ing your  prospects,  as  well  as  my  own, 
were  I  to  plunge  into  this  business  with- 
out reflection,  as  you  tell  me.  I  am  sure, 
when  you  are  cool  and  able  to  think,  you 
will  see  the  justice  of  what  I  say." 

Still  Nelly  made  no  answer.  She 
could  not  trust  herself  to  speak ;  her 
heart  beat  too  loudly,  her  breath  came 
too  fast.  But  to  him  it  seemed  obdu- 
racy, determined  and  conscious  resist- 
ance, like  his  own. 

"  If  this  is  how  you  take  it,  of  course,  I 
can't  help  myself,"  he  said  ;  "but  you  are 
very  unjust  —  and  unreasonable.  A  wo- 
man may  stretch  her  demands  too  far. 
There  is  much  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
for  your  sake  ;  but,  even  for  your  sake,  it 
is  best  that  I  should  employ  my  own 
judgment ;  and  I  cannot  do  what  that 
judgment  condemns " 

"No,"  said  Nelly,  "no  — I  did  not 
say  for  my  sake  ;  but  if  I  had  it  would 
not  have  mattered.  No,  you  must  use 
your  own  judgment.  But  will  you  excuse 
me,  now,"  she  added,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  "  if  I  say  good-bye.  We  are  go- 
ing —  to  Sterrington,  directly,  and  I  have 
still  some  things  to  do." 

"  To  Sterrington  !  To  mix  yourself  up 
with  Innocent,  and  trumpet  your  connec- 
tion with  her  to  all  the  world' !  " 

"  To  stand  by  one  of  Mamma's  chil- 
dren in  her  trouble,"  said  Nelly,  looking 
at  him  with  tears  shining  in  her  eyes,  and 
with  a  smile  which  increased  his  exas- 
peration a  hundred-fold.  "  I  am  sorry 
you  do  not  understand.  Mamma's  place 
is  with  Innocent,  and  mine  with  Mam- 
ma." 

"This,is  folly,  Nelly,"  he  cried,  "abso- 
lute folly.  She  has  her  husband  to  look 
after  her.  Have  I  no  claims  ?  and  for 
my  sake  you  ought  not  to  go." 

She  rose,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him, 
still  with  that  pale  smile  upon  her  face. 
"  Let  us  part  friends,"  she  said.     "  This 


is  not  a  time  to  discuss  any  one's  claims. 
What  you  cannot  do  for  my  sake,  I  will 
not  do  for  yours.     Good-bye." 

"  Is  this  final  ? "  he  cried,  in  rage  and 
dismay. 

"  It  would  be  best  so,"  said  Nelly,  gen- 
tly. 

But  she  did  not  know  how  he  went 
away.  She  kept  her  composure,  and  ap- 
peared, so  far  as  he  could  make  out,  as 
resolute  as  she  was  calm  ;  but  there  was 
a  dimness  in  Nelly's  eyes  and  a  ringing 
in  her  ears.  The  room  seemed  to  swim 
about  her,  and  his  face,  which  flamed  into 
sudden  rage,  then  went  out  as  it  were, 
like  an  extinguished  light.  Gradually  the 
darkness  that  closed  over  everything 
lightened  again,  and  she  found  he  had 
gone.  She  had  not  fainted  or  lost  con- 
sciousness, but  a  mist  had  overspread 
her  soul  and  her  thoughts,  and  all  that 
was  done  and  said.  She  sat  still  where 
he  left  her,  quite  silent,  coming  to  her- 
self. She  forgot  that  she  had  things  to 
do,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  time  for 
the  train.  She  sat  still,  realizing  what 
had  happened,  looking,  as  it  were,  at 
what  she  had  done.  She  was  not  sorry 
but  stunned,  wondering  how  she  came  to 
do  it  —  not  grieved  that  she  had  done  it. 
r  don't  know  how  long  she  sat  thus;  it 
seemed  to  her  hours,  but  that,  of  course, 
was  a  mere  impression.  What  roused 
her  at  last  was  the  entrance  of  another 
man,  as  much  excited,  as  anxious,  and 
curious  as  Ernest  had  been.  He  came 
to  offer  his  services,  to  ask  if  he  should 
go  at  once,  and  put  himself  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  Sir  Alexis  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place  —  only  in  the  second  place  —  to 
ask  what  it  meant.  Nelly  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  his  eager  questions,  and  then 
burst  into  sudden  tears.  She  gave  him 
no  reason  for  them  —  why  should  she? 
There  were  reasons  enough  and  to  Spare, 
without  diving  into  her  personal  history, 
for  any  outburst  of  sorrow.  John  Vane 
put  no  questions,  but  he  had  met  Ernest 
rushing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I 
think  he  divined  that  some  reflection  of 
a  personal  misery  was  in  Nelly's  paleness 
and  agitation.  But  he  asked  her  no 
questions,  and  he  tried  not  to  ask  him- 
self any,  which  was  harder  still. 

When  Mrs.  Eastwood  came  into  the 
room,  which  she  did  very  soon  after,  in 
her  bonnet  and  cloak  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney, Vane  went  up  to  her  holding  out  his 
hand. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  humbly,  "  for 
having  done  you  a  temporary  wrong  in 
my  thoughts." 
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"  How  so,  Mr.  Vane  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  with  a  faint  smile,  the  first 
that  had  reheved  the  tension  of  her  pale 
face  since  the  terrible  news  came. 

"  I  can  understand  now  all  about  Inno- 
cent's marriage,"  he  said.  "  God  forgive 
me  for  doubting  her  ]pest  friends.  I 
thought  you  were  like  other  women  — 
thinking  of  a  good  match  above  every- 
thing." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  that  other  women 
think  of  a  good  match  above  every- 
thing ?  "  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  once  more 
with  a  smile  ;  and  then  as  she  had  spared 
a  moment  from  Innocent,  compunction 
seized  her.  "  What  are  we  to  do,"  she 
cried,  "  oh,  what  are  we  to  do  for  my 
poor  child  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  with  you,"  said  Vane, 
to  whose  own  eyes  (though  he  was  a 
man  not  given  to  emotion)  the  moisture 
rose.  Mrs.  Eastwood  sent  Nelly  away  to 
put  on  her  bonnet,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  interview  which  Nelly  had  gone 
through  in  the  meantime  —  and  entered 
into  all  the  dismal  story  which  Nelly  had 
briefly  unfolded  to  him.  He  made  no  re- 
proaches as  Ernest  had  done  —  that  he 
had  not  been  told  at  the  time.  He  un- 
derstood without  explantions  how  unwil- 
ling they  must  have  been  to  confide  such 
a  story  to  anyone  —  even  to  Innocent's 
relation  ;  and  he  listened  with  the  deep- 
est attention  to  Mrs.  Eastwood's  account 
of  her  own  anxious  visit  to  Sterborne, 
and  the  total  absence  of  all  suspicion  at 
the  time  of  Amanda's  death.  John  Vane, 
an  idle  man,  had  read  for  the  bar  in  a 
cursory  way  in  his  youth,  not  pursuing 
the  study,  but  yet  retaining  some  frag- 
ments of  knowledge  —  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  this  was  very  important.  He 
discussed  the  whole  matter  closely,  giv- 
ing, his  companion  thought,  his  whole 
attention  to  it ;  but  yet  —  will  the  reader 
think  less  well  of  John  Vane  for  it  ?  — 
with  a  corner  of  his  mind  or  heart,  if  you 
like  the  word  better,  he  was  following 
Nelly,  wondering  why  she  took  so  long 
to  put  on  her  bonnet  —  whether  she  was 
crying,  poor  soul,  over  some  lost  illusion, 
some  disappointed  hope  of  her  own,  as 
well  as  over  her  cousin  ?  He  was  almost 
glad  to  think  that  he  alone  was,  as  it 
were,  in  her  confidence  —  that  even  her 
mother  did  not  know  that  Molyneux  had 
been  there  and  disappointed  Nelly.  He 
must  have  disappointed  her  (this  train  of 
thought  went  on  like  an  undercurrent 
while  he  discussed,  and  that  with  an 
anxiety  beyond  words,  the  fate  of  Inno- 
cent)—  he  must  have  disappointed  her, 
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for  he  had  left  her.  No  true  lover  —  no 
man  worthy  to  be  Nelly's  husband  — 
would  have  left  her  at  such  a  moment. 
Had  she  been  wise  enough  to  see  this  ? 
Would  she  be  strong  enough  to  perceive 
it  hereafter  ?  Mrs.  Eastwood  did  not 
know  —  she  made  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  Ernest.  When  Nelly  had  come 
downstairs,  and  the  cab  had  driven  up  to 
the  door  which  was  to  take  them  to  the 
railway,  she  left  detailed  instructions  with 
Brownlow  as  to  the  messages  to  be  given 
to  callers.  "  You  can  tell  Mrs.  Everard 
and  Mr.  Brotherton  if  they  call,  that 
they  will  hear  from  me  very  soon,"  she 
said  ;  "  and  the  same  to  Mr.  Molyneux  ; 
though,  indeed,  Nelly,  it  is  negligent  not 
to  have  let  Ernest  know  sooner." 

"  I  have  let  him  know,"  said  Nelly, 
softly  ;  and  Vane  thought  she  gave  him 
a  piteous  appealing  look,  as  if  to  beg 
him  not  to  say  anything  —  a  look  which 
almost  made  him  glad,  though  she  was 
in  trouble,  and  they  were  all  in  trouble. 
There  are  things  that  make  one's  heart 
rise  even  in  the  midst  of  lamentation 
and  woe. 

"  That  is  well  —  that  is  always  some- 
thing spared,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  with 
a  sigh  ;  "  and  be  careful  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  Brownlow.  Ask  Mr.  East- 
wood if  he  would  like  any  change  made 
in  the  dinner  hour  while  I  am  away  ;  and 
see  that  Mr.  Richard  is  called  regularly 
at  seven,  and  that  he  has  his  coffee.  My 
poor  Dick  must  go  on  working  whatever 
happens,"  she  said,  taking  her  place  in 
the  cab  with  a  sigh. 

And  thus  Innocent's  friends,  all  who 
loved  her,  gathered  round  in  her  direst 
need.  There  was  but  one  deserter,  and 
he  no  friend  of  hers. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  FOUR  AGES. 

All  the  thought  that  gets  hold  of  the 
world's  ear  and  imprints  itself  on  the 
memory,  all  sententious  wisdom  and  all 
sentimental  poetry,  agree  in  disparaging 
the  latter  half  of  man's  life.  Life  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  four  ages  —  child- 
hood, youth,  middle  life,  and  old  age. 
The  poet,  the  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
moralist,  are  of  one  mind  to  centre  all  the 
charm,  beauty,  and  joy  of  life  upon  the 
two  first  of  these  conditions,  and  to  treat 
the  remaining  half,  or  it  may  well  be 
three-fourths  of  existence,  as  at  best  a 
flat,  dull  level  of  unromantic  occupations, 
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pleasures,  and  pains  ;  more  commonly  a 
period  of  disappointment,  failure,  flagging 
hopes,  discontent,  and  bodily   suffering, 

—  of  losses  which  find  no  compensation  ; 
where  we  are  daily  losing  what  we  desire 
to  keep:  a  period  in  which  it  is  ignoble 
to  feel  satisfaction,  and  truest  philosophy 
to  make  short  work  of,  and  confound  at 
once  with  old  age.  And  so  much  are  peo- 
ple the  prey  to  popular  impressions,  and 
so  apt  to  be  guided  by  the  prevailing  tone 

—  so  prone,  we  will  add,  to  ingratitude 
for  blessings  which  come  as  a  matter  of 
course  —  that  they  raise  no  remonstrance, 
and  affect  to  acquiesce  in  sentiments 
which  their  life  and  aspect  alike  contra- 
dict. Who  dares  stand  up  for  that  mental 
prime — forty  or  forty-five?  —  with  some 
it  is  fifty  ;  who  ventures  to  set  at  its  true 
worth  as  an  element  of  happiness,  liberty 
of  action  ?  What  man  has  the  courage  to 
set  his  gains  through  thought  and  experi- 
ence against  his  losses  in  youthful  ar- 
dour ?  He  is  ready  enough  to  estimate 
time's  maturing  benefits  in  his  case,  above 
the  rising  aspirant's  flash  and  fire  of 
youth  ;  but  it  is  a  mark  of  genius  to  have 
had  unutterable  communings  in  the  spring 
of  existence,  whisperings  which  the  inevi- 
table discords  of  life  have  silenced  ;  — 
few  can  forego  a  claim  to  such  elevating 
regrets. 

As  nothing  is  morally  salutary  but  the 
truth,  we  take  exception  to  this  tone  as  a 
general  experience.  It  fits  certain  tem- 
peraments of  passiona.e  sensibiHty,  it 
follows  naturally  upon  a  youth  of  brilliant 
promise  ;  but  it  is  not  real  with  the  ma- 
jority, and  it  leads  to  two  opposite  mis- 
chiefs. This  excessive  exaltation  of 
youth  leads  the  vain  and  frivolous  on  to 
greater  frivolity  and  vanity  ;  and  some, 
who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it 
almost  excuses  and  justifies  in  their  re- 
coil from  the  inevitable  yoke  of  years  and 
their  melancholy  clinging  to  habits  and 
companionship  which  no  longer  become 
them,  and  where  they  are  not  welcome. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  alike  dis- 
dain fraud  or  self-deception,  or  to  linger 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  officiously 
anticipate  the  world's  judgment,  resolv- 
ing to  be  beforehand  with  the  insolence 
of  youth,  or  gossip's  cold  scrutiny ;  and 
so  do  injustice  to  their  manhood  —  the 
period  of  performance,  the  week-day  of 
labour,  wherein  is  done  the  work  of  the 
world  —  and  call  themselves  old  before 
their  time  :  an  act  of  treachery  towards 
self  which  is  generally  accompanied  by 
similar  treachery  towards  contempora- 
ries }  for  no  one  affects  age  prematurely 
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who  does    not,  as  far  as  he  can,  drag  all 
his  youth's  intimates  down  hill  along  with 
him.      "  When   people   grow  old,  as  you 
and  I  do,"    says  a  man  of  this    temper  to 
some  friend,  on  whose  unaccustomed  ear 
the  epithet  falls  chill  and  strange,  "  others 
do  not  care    for  us,  but  we  seem  wiser  to 
one  another  by  Ending  fault  with  them. 
I  dare  say  that  monks  never  find  out  that 
they  grow  old  fools  when  age  gives  them 
authority  and  nobody  contradicts  them." 
If  the  pleasures  and   dignities  of  mid- 
dle life  were  acknowledged  as  frankly  as 
they  are  in  reality  appreciated   and    en- 
joyed, we  should  see  less  fantastic  aping 
of  youth  (though  this  is  an  aspect  of  hu- 
man folly  unduly  enlarged  on  by  satire), 
and  less  of  the  contrary  affectation.     The 
true  view  of  life,  to  put  it  in  trite  phrase, 
is  that  every  stage   has  its  pleasures  as 
well  as  its  duties,  and  in  each  the  pleas- 
ures  are   real,   not  ghosts  of  pleasures. 
But  to  make  life  this  harmonious  whole, 
neither  pleasures  nor  duties  must  be  an- 
ticipated :  nor  taken  odt  of  course,  nor 
hurried  forward.     Keep  the  child  a  child 
its  full  time,  let  not  youth  propel   itself 
into  manhood,  and  let  manhood  hold  its 
own  manfully,  and  not  weakly,  sheepishly, 
grumblingly,    ungraciously,    unthankfuUy 
shelve  itself  even  in  words  —  empty   as 
they  generally  are,  and  not  intended  to 
carry  weight  —  upon  the  period  of  passive 
experience  and  the  borders  of   obhvion. 
When  age  really  overtakes  men,  then,  and 
often  not  till  then,  they  value  at  its  true 
worth  the  period  answering  to  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  nature,  the  strength 
of     maturity,  —  ^'- V  dge    viril    que  nous 
7t'esti7nons  pas  assez,''"'  says  La  Bruyere, 
—  which  they  disparaged  and   miscalled 
while  it  lasted,  because   it   was   not  the 
season  of  blossom  and  hope.     Not  that 
age   is  without    its    pleasures,   which    a 
thankful  heart  makes  much  of,  and  which 
recommend   themselves  to  the  observer 
as  he  sees 

Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene ; 

for  nothing  cheers  the  whole  prospect  of 
life  to  the  young  like  a  picture  of  calm, 
bright,  intelligent  old  age.  And  examples 
of  such  are  not  rarer  to  be  met  with  than 
ideal  examples  of  every  age. 

Very  true  —  all  people  have  not  those 
accompaniments  and  privileges  of  middle 
age  we  have  assigned  to  it :  it  sometimes 
suffers  the  loss  of  all  things,  while  hope  is 
left  with  a  barren  prospect  scarcely  to 
be  gilded  by  any  charm  ;  but  if  they  have, 
^t  makes    very  little    difference    in   the 
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strain  we  speak  of,  which  comes  so  natur- 
ally to  the  hand  that  holds  the  pen  ;  for 
men  are  more  themselves  in  speech  and 
action  than  in  silent  weaving  of  senten- 
ces. It  is  the  happy  men  of  middle  age, 
happy  in  their  circumstances,  men  sleek 
and  well  nourished,  who  think  it  high- 
minded  and  poetical  to  be  querulous  to- 
wards the  tract  of  life  they  are  passing 
through.  The  truth  is,  most  people  go 
by  looks  :  that  part  of  their  life  when 
they  were  at  their  comeliest,  when  every- 
thing became  them,^  when  even  follies 
were  graceful,  fascinates  the  memory.  It 
is  not  the  mind  of  youth  but  its  body  that 
is  mainly  sighed  over  ;  —  that  charm  of 
grace,  strength,  and  bloom  ;  and  a  cer- 
tain subtle  sense  of  immortality  that  goes 
along  with  it.  So  long  as  most  of  the 
people  we  encounter  are  our  seniors, 
death  is  regarded  practically  as  a  thing 
that  does  not  concern  us.  It  is  so  many 
older  folks'  turn  first,  so  many  must  enter- 
tain the  thought  before  it  becomes  neces- 
sarily our  business.  If  young  people  die 
it  is  a  sort  of  accident  —  it  is  not  natural ; 
so  that  even  the  death  of  the  young  scarce- 
ly disturbs  this  sense  of  immortality  as  the 
attribute  of  youth  ;  for  to  the  imagination 
they  remain,  wherever  they  are,  the  same. 
We  cannot  so  easily  accommodate  the 
leanness,  the  massiveness,  the  stoop,  the 
heightened  or  fading  colouring  of  middle 
life,  or  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  to  our 
ideas  of  another  state  of  being.  To  feel 
immortal,  then,  on  whatever  grounds,  is 
no  doubt  a  sensation  which  jjasses  off. 
It  has  no  share  in  the  serener  pleasures 
we  assert  to  be  the  attendants  of  fairly 
prosperous  middle  life.  But  if  we  kept 
our  good  looks  we  should  miss  the  warn- 
ings and  trouble  ourselves  much  less 
about  the  other  losses  which  time  brings. 

0  youth  !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit  — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone  ! 
Thy  vesper  bell  hath  not  yet  tolled. 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  thou  put  on 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size  : 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes. 

Our  subject  naturally,  opens  with  child- 
hood. Upon  how  it  is  passed  depends 
emphatically  the  due  progress  of  life 
through  its  successive  stages  ;  and  per- 
haps we  realize  most  forcibly  the  value 
of  nature's  silent  method  of  operation 
by  noting  the    effect  of  early  deviation 
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from  it,  whether  deliberate  or  due  to 
I  circumstances.  It  is  a  notable  compen- 
^  sation  for  a  life  without  marked  suc- 
cesses, show  or  glory  of  any  kind,  that  to 
such  a  condition  the  pleasures  and  satis- 
factions of  life  are  meted  out  most  equally. 
All  greatness,  every  distinction  that  lifts 
men  above  their  fellows  at  one  period  of 
their  life,  spoils  the  harmony  of  parts. 
An  undue  brilliancy  of  childhood  or 
youth  is  apt  to  tell  upon  the  stage  that 
follows  to  its  disadvantage.  Each  period 
should  keep  to  nature's  programme  ; 
hence  the  life  of  most  solid  and  lasting 
happiness  is  unquestionably  that  which 
starts  with  a  secret  unforced  growth  : 
whatever  substitutes  in  infancy  exhibi- 
tion and  achievement  for  the  state  of 
preparation,  borrows  some  of  the  strength 
which  manhood  cannot  lend  with  im- 
punity, and  tends  to  a  weak,  ineffectual 
middle  life.  For  the  most  flagrant  out- 
rages upon  nature's  plan,  for  examples  of 
childhood  forced  into  action  and  pub- 
licity, tampered  with  and  victimized,  and 
denied  the  all-essential  privilege  of  ob- 
scurity, we  must  look  to  the  records  of 
royal  ohildren,  and  follow  their  course  in 
history  ;  or  it  may  be  enough  to  take  up 
the  narratives  of  their  tutors  and  govern- 
esses, elate  with  the  dignity  of  the  ma- 
terial on  which  to  try  their  educational 
experiences.  In  the  case  of  absolute 
monarchies,  circumstances  are  too  exact- 
ing to  allow  of  privacy  and  secret  growth. 
Unless  there  is  some  political  redson  for 
neglect,  the  children  of  the  dynasty  have 
a  part  to  play  as  soon  as  they  chip  the 
shell,  evidently  in  many  cases  to  the  last- 
ing injury  of  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral  strength.  And  they  can  be  taught 
to  play  it  with  propriety.  A  charming 
manner  and  a  sense  of  importance  can  be 
instilled  into  a  sucking  child,  separating 
it  for  ever  from  childhood's  more  for- 
tunate conditions,  in  which 

Children  are  blest  and  powerful ;  their  world 

lies 
More  justly  balanced  ;  pardy  at  their  feet, 
And  part  far  from  them  :  — sweetest  melodies 
Are   those  that   are   by  distance   made  more 

sweet. 

In  the  secret  correspondence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  with  her  agent  at  the 
Spanish  Court,  we  read  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  the  first  Bourbon  born  in  Spain, 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  Spanish  no- 
bility when  a  baby  of  nineteen  months. 
"  Never,"  writes  the  Princess  des  Ursins, 
"was  a  ceremony  performed  with  more  ■ 
pomp,    order,    and    magnificence.     The 
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Prince  himself  gave  his  hand  to  kiss  to 
those  who  kneeled  before  him,  and  as 
that  lasted  more  than  three  hours,  and  he 
was  attacked  with  hunger  and  sleep  at 
the  same  moment,  he  began  to  cry,  being 
quite  exhausted  with  the  exercise  ;  but 
his  nurse  being  sent  for  she  relieved  him, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  out  his  little 
hand  in  the  most  charming  manner." 
This  Prince  was  equally  prematurely  set 
on  the  throne  by  the  abdication  of  his 
father,  when  the  small-pox  put  an  end  to 
a  life  which  had  run  through  all  its  nat- 
ural share  of  action  and  events  in  child- 
hood. Equally  instructive  is  the  account 
of  the  early  years  of  that  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  boast  of  F^nelon,  and  father 
of  Louis  XV.  The  forcing  process  had, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  turned  this  preco- 
cious child  into  a  monster  ;  only  the  lan- 
guage ordinarily  applied  to  adult  wicked- 
ness sufficed  to  describe  the  strength  and 
vehemence  of  his  passions.  "  He  was 
the  prey  of  every  passion,  and  the  slave 
of  every  pleasure  !  He  was  often  fero- 
cious and  cruel.  Inordinately  proud,  he 
looked  upon  men  only  as  atoms  with 
whom  he  had  no  sort  of  similarity  what- 
ever. But  the  brilliancy  of  his  mind, 
and  his  penetration,  were  evident,  even 
in  his  moments  of  greatest  violence.  His 
replies  created  astonishment  in  all  who 
heard  them,"  &c.,  &c.  A  formidable  pupil 
certainly  to  tackle  with,  especially  as  he 
must  always  be  addressed  '•  Sir."  "  I 
know  not,  Sir,  whether  you  recollect  what 
you  said  to  me  yesterday,  That  you  knew 
who  you  were  and  who  I  am.  It  is  my 
duty  to  inform  you  that  you  are  ignorant 
of  both  the  one  and  the  Other."  The  good 
bishop  brings  the  young  prince  to  reason 
and  virtue,  and  in  his  case,  we  may  say 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  young  — 
a  model  prince  :  but  evidently  he  had 
outlived  all  this  brilliancy;  his  short 
man's  career  was  a  failure.  Not  the 
least  misfortune  of  these  royal  infants  is 
the  weight  of  learning  in  their  tutors. 
Condillac,  chosen  preceptor  to  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  composed  a  course  of  meta- 
physical lessons  for  his  pupil  of  seven 
years,  in  which  he  made  such  progress 
that  the  complacent  philosopher  writes, 
that  "  his  Highness  "  of  that  tender  age 
"was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  operations,  and  was  in 
a  condition  to  substitute  just  ideas  for 
the  false  ones  which  had  been  given  him." 
"  Your  Highness  knows  what  is  meant  by 
a  system  "  —  deriving  an  analogy  on  this 
abstruse  subject  from  his  Highness's  lit- 
tle chair  as  compared  to  his  own  big  one. 


And  infant  princes  were  turned  into  fine 
gentlemen  by  as  rapid  a  process  as  they 
were  made    philosophers.     These  unfor- 
tunates   were    the    subjects    of    journals 
carefully  kept   by  their    attendants.     "  I 
find,"  writes   Madame  de  Genlis,  to  her 
little  pupils   of  the  Orleans  family,  "by 
the  Journal  of  M.  le  Brun,  that  it  was  the 
Duke  of   Montpensier  who  thought  this 
morning  of  writing  to  inquire  how  I  did 
after  a  slight  indisposition.     You  left  me 
yesterday  in  a  calm  state,  and  there  was 
I  no    reason  for  anxiety  ;  but  consistently 
'  with  the   strict  duties  of  friendship  you 
ought  to  have  given    orders   before  you 
]  went  to  bed  for  inquiries   to  be  made  at 
eight  o'clock    in    the    morning   to  know 
whether  I  had  had  any  return  of  my  com- 
plaint  during  the  night ;  and  you  should 
again  have  sent  at  ten  to  learn  from  my- 
self, the  instant  I  awoke,  the  exact  state* 
of   my  health.     Such   are  the  benevolent 
and  tender  cares  which  a  lively  and  sin- 
I  cere  friendship  dictates."     Who  can  won- 
I  der  at  the  dissimulation  of  the  kings  and 
princes    of    histoiy,    when    make-believe 
and  seeming  were  their  earliest  lessons  ! 
It  is  certainly  necessary  to  filling  a  great 
I  part  well  to  be  pretty  early  initiated  into 
:  a  sense  of   distinction  ;  but  we  may  re- 
'  mark  by  the  way  that  premature  lessons 
in  self-assertion  — especially  as  they  tam- 
per with   the   simplicity  of  infancy',  very 
naturally  defeat  their  own   end.     We  are 
'told    of    the    Princess     Louise,     eighth 
'daughter  of  Louis   XV.,  that  when  only 
I  three  years  old  she  was  served  in  state, 
i  It  was   the   custom    when  royal  person- 
I  ages  drank  during  their  meals,  for  every- 
jbody  to  stand  up.      The  governess  ob- 
serving    her      supercihous     demeanour 
,  towards  her  attendants,  requested   them 
:  to  forego  this  ceremony,  upon  which  the 
j  little      Princess      immediately      stopped 
drinking,  and   issued  the   stately  order, 
"  Debout,  s'il  vous  plait  !  Madame  Lou- 
!  ise  boit."     To  judge  from  this  example 
!  of  premature  dignity,  it  may   be   taught 
j  too  soon  for  its  purpose.     Louise  early 
igot    tired  of  grandeur  and  went   into   a 
!  convent ;  but  of  the   demeanour  of   her 
1  sister  princesses  in  later   life,  we    have 
;  some  record.     Horace  Walpole  writes  of 
ihis  visit  to  the   French    Court  in    1765. 
I  After  King  and  Queen  he  is  introduced 
I  to  the  four  Mesdames,  the  King's  daugh- 
'  ters,  whom  he  describes  in  easy  terms  as 
I  "  clumsy,  plump  old  wenches,  with  a  bad 
^likeness  of  their  father.     They  stand  in 
'  a  bedchamber  in  a  row,  with  black  cloaks 
and     knotting-bags,     looking     goocl-hu- 


moured,  and  not  knowing  what 


to  say. 
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They  could  not  be  so  very  old,  for  their 
father  at  this  time  was  only  fifty-five  ; 
but  youth  so  treated  is  soon  run  through. 
The  insight  into  the  training  of  princes 
given  us.  by  these  complacent  records  of 
processes  and  triumphant  results,  goes 
far  to  excuse  all  the  errors  and  failures 
of  after-life.  Life  is  made  a  conscious 
piece   of    acting  from  the   first.      Their  {  either  of  these  extremes,  has    neither  a 


ness  and  under  his  bed-clothes  —  "  and 
biles  ! "  The  time  is  Christmas  Eve. 
"  What's  Chrismiss  ?  "  he  asks  his  fa- 
ther. "  What's  Chrismiss  any  way  ? 
Wot's  it  all  about  ?  "  "  O,  it's  a  day,"  is 
all  his  father  can  answer. 

The   child  born  under,  happily,    more 
ordinary    circumstances,    not   subject  to 


part  is  given  them  too  soon,  nor  is  there 
an  alternative  of  wholesome  neglect. 
Neglect  can  only  be  wholesome  when  it 
is  in  a  manner  inevitable  and  surrounded 
by  natural  protections.  Happily  for 
modern  princes,  their  tutors  have  left  off 
writing  about  them,  and  illustrating  their 
theories  by  appeals  and  references  to 
their  immature  judgment.  As  far  as  ob- 
scurity is  possible  to  lofty  station,  royal 
infancy  in  our  days  enjoys  it.  We  have 
to  borrow  our  examples  from  a  past  age. 
As  shoVt-lived  and  not  less  precocious 
is  infancy  in  the  social  opposite  of  exist- 
ence. The  literature  of  destitution  is 
full  of  the  premature  sagacity  of  its 
childhood.  The  gamijt  of  Paris  or  Lon- 
don is  a  match  in  all  the  arts  of  dissimu- 
lation with  the  scion  of  a  hundred  ty- 
rants ;  and  the  small  rustic  knave  fol- 
lows not  far  behind,  masking  his  designs 
under  an  aspect  of  impervious  stolidity. 
Nor  are  these  evidences  of  a  corrupt 
civilization.  Misery  and  bad  company 
are  the  same  forcing  agents  in  the  Far 
West,  wherever  the  child  is  driven  to  its 
own  guardianship.  Witness  Bret  Harte's 
pictures  of  childhood  :  Httle  Johnny 
more  than  the  intellectual  equal  of  "the 
old  man  "  his  father,  and  of  the  diggers, 
whose  pet  he  is,  and  whose  language  he 
copies.  "  The  child,  whose  face  could 
have  been  pretty,  but  that  it  was 
darkened  by  knowledge  of  evil,  and 
whose  weak  treble  was  broken  by  the 
hoarseness  which  vagabondage  and  pre- 
mature self-assertion  can  give."  It  is  a 
pathetic  sketch  —  the    child  thrown   en 


part  to  play  nor  any  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity as  to  material  wants.  It  trusts  the 
guardianship  of  its  wellbeing  to  its  pa- 
rents implicitly  and  without  a  thought, 
and  pursues  its  speculations  on  the'life 
before  it  quite  apart  from  its  own  share 
in  it.  Nor  are  these  speculations  too  cu- 
riously inquired  into.  It  works  out  the 
problems  of  Hfe  at  its  leisure,  no  wise  tu- 
tor forestalHng  every  difficulty,  and 
watching  for  every  opportunity  for  in- 
stilling a  maxim  or  opening  out  a  field  of 
inquiry.  It  is  only  by  chance  and  some 
naive  revelation  that  we  learn  anything 
of  the  puzzles  and  comical  bewilder- 
ments the  mind  passes  through  in  the 
way  from  partial  knowledge  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, and  how  it  slowly  disentan- 
gles them  for  itself,  —  as  when  the  little 
girl  gravely  remarked  to  her  mother  on 
the  birth  of  a  litter  of  kittens,  "  Mamma, 
I  was  not  aware  that  ours  was  a  married 
cat."  The  child  may  have  a  philosophic 
father  to  whom  nothing  is  more  interest- 
ing than  to  trace  the  course  of  thought 
and  the  steps  of  inquiry  ;  but  he  has 
something  else  to  do,  which  the  tutor 
has  not,  than  to  urge  his  infant  to  crack 
hard  metaphysic  nuts  with  his  first  teeth. 
So  when  he  hears  of  baby  watching  the 
horse  he  is  used  to  stroke  in  the  stable 
as  he  is  being  harnessed  to  the  carriage, 
and  still  with  a  perplexed  air  turning  his 
head  to  the  empty  stall  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  is  not  there  also,  he  only 
pronounces  it  an  interesting  observation. 
"  Baby  was  testing  an  identical  proposi- 
tion Ijy  experience,"  and  leaves  him  to 


tirely  on  his  own  sense  and  resources,  at  j  discover,  by  degrees,  that  a  thing  can't 


once  so  knowing  and  so  ignorant,  with 
his  sad  experience  of  sickness,  and  old- 
fashioned  views  of  regimen.  "  Thar's 
dried  appils,"  he  says    to    his    father's 


be  in  two  places  at  once.  That  great 
stimulator  of  the  faculties,  a  good  down- 
right passion,  visits  small  and  great 
alike  ;    but  on   isolated   royalty  it  is  al- 


guests,  "  but  I  don't  admire  'em  ;  appils  lowed  to  become  gigantic,  generating 
is  swellin'  :  "  his  long  catalogue  of  dis- !  a  morbid  self-consuming  intelligence, 
eases,  of  which  he  enjoys  the  repetition  j  The  child  of  ordinary  life  has  his  tem- 
to  his  strong  burly  friends,  who  ask,  |  pers  quickening  the  intellect  in  the  same 
"You  ain't  agoin'  to  turn  in  agin,  are  I  way,  and  prompting  the  inexperienced 
ye.?"  "Yes,  1  are,"  responded  Johnny, !  tongue  to  very  apt  language.  Duly  pro- 
decidedly.      "  Why,  what's    up,    old  fel- '  voked,  he  will  rattle  off  a"  string  of  mo- 


low  ? 


"  I'm     sick." 


How 


sick?"    tives  and  reveal  his  inner  mind  with  a 


"  I've   got  a   fevier    and  chilblains,  and    clearness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
roomatiz,"  and,  as  he  retreated  into  dark-   sired.     A  little  fellow  of  three,  irritated 
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first  by  the  refusal  of  his  brother's  toys, 
and  then  when  Freddy  is  carried  off  by 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  permission  to 
play  with  them,  lays  bare  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction  without  a  pause  to 
take  breath  :  "  I  don't  want  it,  now 
Freddy  is  gone,  and  I  shall  want  it  when 
he  comes  baclc  again  ;  and  Freddy  shall 
have  it  when  he  is  naughty,  and  he  shan't 
have  it  when  he  is  good  ;  and  when  he 
wants  it  he  shan't  have  it,  and  when  he 
doesn't  want  it  he  shall  have  it."  Where 
there  is  no  easy  natural  check,  such  a 
tantrum  might  set  a  formal  long-worded 
machinery  of  admonition  at  work,  or,  if 
left  to  itself,  possibly  issue  in  a  temper 
really  formidable.  The  child,  among  a 
crowd  of  equals,  finds  his  level,  learns  to 
give  and  take,  subdued  to  reason  and 
forbearance  by  the  friendly  force  and 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Admonition 
in  its  place  is  excellent,  but  the  most  tell- 
ing teaching  of  all  is  that  which  the 
child  acquires  for  himself  from  the  fa- 
vouring influences  about  him,  and  this 
teaching  is  most  effectual — is,  we  may 
say,  the  prerogative  of  middle  station. 

But  if  childhood  finds  its  most  con- 
genial home  in  middle  station,  it  may  be 
granted  that  Youth  shows  in  greatest 
splendour  when  set  off  by  rank  and 
wealth  and  fashion.  It  is  the  period  — 
the  one  age  —  which  may  be  said  to  need 
room,  a  broad,  well-lighted  theatre,  for 
its  more  brilliant  display.  If  people  could 
be  always  young  and  sustain  unchecked 
their  powers  of  receiving  and  imparting 
pleasurable  excitement,  they  would  choose 
well  (for  this  world  at  least)  in  choosing 
to  be  lords  and  ladies.  Society  is  a  the- 
atre planned  for  their  interest  and  to 
show  tliem  to  the  highest  advantage. 
The  heir  of  fame  and  name  and  fortune, 
every  grace  of  person  and  manner  sedu- 
lously cultivated,  all  the  world  indulgent, 
deferential,  solicitous  to  admire,  has  only 
to  be  willing  to  please  to  out-top  all  ri- 
vals ;  and  if  the  heir  —  what  of  the  heir- 
ess ?  all  art,  all  fancy,  is  inspired  by  high- 
born beauty  in  its  early  prime  of  imperial 
loveliness.  Earth  has  not  anything  to 
show  more  fair  to  the  painter  or  the  poet 
than  the  brilliant  glorified  youth  of  the 
great  ;  — of  youth  and  maiden,  trained  in 
the  school  of  gracious  manners,  in  all 
the  traditions  of  sentiment  and  home  of 
a  cultivated,  far-descended  aristocracy ; 
with  broad  manors  and  marble  halls  in 
ample  conformity  to  their  high  deserts. 
But  the  pity  is  that  this  reign  is  short- 
lived. The  vista  to  this  golden  glory  is 
too  brilliant  not  to  tempt  to  undue  hurry 


into  it ;  and  Childhood  shortened  does 
not  imply  youth  prolonged.  The  pace  of 
life  is  too  quick  for  even  the  feeling  of 
'  youth  to  remain  in  undisturbed  quiet  pos- 
I  session.  The  young  man  has  no  pleas- 
ures to  wait  for.  The  only  possibility  of 
:  man  forgetting  the  flight  of  time  is  to 
^  have  something  to  do  more  engrossing 
I  than  what  is  called  pleasure.  Business 
I  —  work  of  some  kind  —  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  the  feeling  of  youth  ; 
for  work  keeps  up  the  idea  of  learning 
and  incompleteness.  The  distinctions  of 
youth,  what  it  excels  in,  are  not  accom- 
plishments that  improve;, the  only  hope 
and  endeavour  is  to  maintain  them  at 
their  present  level.  The  beauty  of  a  sea- 
son or  two  has  too  many  observers  count- 
ing them  up  not  to  be  aware  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time  ;  it  becomes  a  haunting  idea 
when  it- interferes  so  conspicuously  with 
the  prestige  and  hopes  of  life.  There  is 
a  trepidation,  a  watching  for  signs  when 
the  first  exultant  pride  of  beauty  in  its 
freshness  is  over.  Georges  Sand  makes 
one  of  her  heroines  scream  at  the  first 
faint  suspicion  of  a  wrinkle.  And  while 
its  glory  lasts  there  is  naturally  an  eager 
craving  for  its  appreciation,  a  conscious 
sense  of  a  prize  to  be  caught  ere  it  passes 
which  disturbs  that  poetic  idea  of  care- 
less, gay,  dazzling  youth  so  dear  to  the 
fancy.     The  celebrated    Lady  Townsend 

—  fortunate  in  another  string  to  her  bow 

—  wit  succeeding  to  beauty  —  expressed 
herself  anxious  to  see  George  the  Third's 
coronation,  as  she  had  never  seen  one. 
"  Why,  Madam,  you  walked  at  the  last." 
"  Yes,  child,"  was  her  answer,  "  but  I  saw 
nothing  of  it ;  I  only  looked  to  see  who 
looked  at  me." 

And  there  is  a  premature  prudence  en- 
gendered by  this  exaggerated  sense  of  the 
fleetingness  of  youth  as  well  as  a  self-ab- 
sorbed vanity  in  conscious  possession. 
Nature  makes  the  blossoming  season 
short ;  but,  precipitating,  hastening  on 
the  time  of  bloom,  makes  it  shorter  still. 
The  girl  ceases  to  feel  a  girl  in  high  rank 
much  sooner  than  in  a  middle  condition  ; 
high  and  low  alike,  through  different 
causes,  entering  early  upon  the  dry  ex- 
perience of  life.  It  is  those  who  rank 
neither  with  rich  nor  poor,  who  have  to 
recognize  waiting  as  a  condition  of  youth, 
and  to  be  patient  under  it,  who,  by  the 
holding  out  of  expectation,  feel  young  the 
longest.  Society  by  no  means  arranges 
itself  for  the  especial  convenience  of  the 
youth  of  the  middle  classes.  They  have 
to  bide  tlieir  time  and  to  live  upon  hope. 
Horace  Walpole  commends  to  his  friend 
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the  good  sense  of  his  niece  Charlotte  on 
occasion  of  her  receiving  proposals  from 
Lord  Dysart,  whom  she  did  not  know  by 
sight,  and  who  wanted  to  marry  her  with- 
in a  week.  She  said  to  her  sister  Walde- 
grave  "  very  sensibly,"  *'  If  I  was  but 
nineteen  I  would  refuse  him  point  blank, 
I  do  not  like  to  be  married  in  a  week  to 
a  man  I  never  saw.  But  I  am  two-and- 
twenty  ;  some  people  say  I  am  handsome, 
some  say  I  am  not ;  /  believe  the  truth  is 
I  a?n  likely  to  be  large  and  to  go  off  soon 
—  it  is  dangerous  to  refuse  so  great  a 
match."  "  She  came  and  saw  this  impe- 
rious lover,  and  I  believe  was  glad  she 
had  not  refused  him  point  blank,  for  they 
were  married  last  Thursday  —  that  is,  in 
a  week."  It  is  not  nature  here  that  makes 
youth  short-lived  ;  a  girl  unhackneyed  is 
still  a  girl  at  twenty-two,  fresh,  full  of 
hope  and  expectation,  with  her  life  before 
her,  no  airs  of  stale  worldly  wisdom  taint- 
ing the  sense  of  spring  and  hope.  It  is 
not  nature  that  hurries  life  out  of  its 
spring  ;  it  is  the  work  of  men  and  women, 
a  plot  against  reason  which  possesses  a 
frivolous  society  from  first  to  last,  mak- 
ing youth  everything'  till  all  the  rest  of 
life  is  mourned  over  as  a  faUing-off,  a 
weary  task,  the  day  after  the  fair.  Youth 
catches  the  tone,  shortening  its  own  span, 
chattering  about  broken  illusions,  and 
asking 

Ah,  what  shall  I  be  at  fifty, 

Should  nature  keep  me  alive, 

If  I  find  the  world  so  bitter, 

When  I  am  but  twenty-five  1 

Horace  Walpole  in  his  own  person  is 
a  representative  example  of  this  tone,  as 
his  early  life  is  an  example  of  the  brilliant 
spring  which  belongs  to  youth  among  the 
high-born  who  are  fitted  by  manner,  wit, 
and  wealth  to  illustrate  and  enjoy  it.  Age 
is  his  bete  noire;  he  cannot  forget  it ; 
whether  he  jests  or  is  serious  we  see  it  a 
prevaiHng  dread.  He  adores  the  young, 
they  constitute  the  charm  of  society,  yet 
he  hopes  for  no  tendei-ness  or  sympathy 
from  them,  and  is  afraid  of  their  contempt. 
He  worships  the  memory  of  his  own 
youth,  its  sparkling  wit  and  social  suc- 
cesses;  he  recognizes  no  gains  from 
thought  and  exper'.ence,  no  compensa- 
tions, and  describes  life  about  him  or  be- 
fore him  as  only  a  repetition  of  old  joys 
from  which  the  spirit  has  fled,  but  which 
he  yet  prefers  to  all  maturity  of  thought 
or  graver  interests  can  offer.  In  society 
of  ladies,  addressing  them  in  graceful 
persiflage,  the  thought  is  still  uppermost. 
To  Lady  Hervey  he  describes  the  old  life 
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as  the  only  one  in  which  he  can  hope  to 
be  acceptable,  and  yet  which  he  feels 
slipping  out  of,  with  a  banter  which  is 
only  yearning  in  disguise.  "  My  resolu- 
tions for  growing  old  and  staid  are  admira- 
ble. I  wake  with  a  sober  plan  and  intend 
to  pass  the  day  with  my  friends,  then 
comes  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  hur- 
ries me  down  to  Whitehall  to  dinner  ; 
then  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  sends  for 
me  to  loo  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street ; 
before  I  can  get  thither  I  am  begged  to 
step  to  Kensington  to  give  Mrs.  Anne 
Pitt  my  opinion  about  a  bow  window  ;  af- 
ter that  I  am  to  walk  with  Miss  Pelham 
in  the  terrace  till  two  in  the  morning,  be- 
cause it  is  moonlight  and  her  chair  is  not 
come.  All  this  does  not  help  my  morn- 
ing laziness,  and  by  the  time  I  have  break- 
fasted, fed  my  birds  and  my  squirrels, 
and  dressed,  there  is  an  auction  ready  ; 
in  short.  Madam,  this  was  my  life  last 
week,  and  is,  I  think,  every  week,  with 
the  addition  of  forty  episodes  ;  so  pray 
forgive  me  ;  I  really  will  begin  to  be  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  by  the  time  I  am 
fourscore."  The  age  between  forty  and 
fifty  is  a  capital  working  age,  but  when 
more  than  half  these  years  have  been 
spent  in  precisely  the  same  round,  the 
pleasure  may  well  be  dashed  with  fore- 
bodings, for  it  is  a  late  age  to  take  to  be- 
ing serious.  What  his  real  feelings  are 
we  learn  from  a  letter  to  his  friend 
George  Montagu  written  two  days  later. 
"  The  less  one  is  disposed,  if  one  has  any 
sense,  to  talk  of  one's  self  to  people  that 
inquire  only  out  of  compliment,  the  more 
satisfaction  one  feels  in  indulging  a  self- 
complacency,  by  sighing  to  those  that 
really  sympathize  with  our  griefs.  Do 
not  think  it  is  pain  that  makes  me  give 
this  low-spirited  air  to  my  letter.  No,  it 
is  the  prospect  of  what  is  to  come,  and 
the  sensation  of  what  is  passing  that 
affects  me.  The  loss  of  youth  is  melan- 
choly enough,  but  to  enter  into  old  age 
through  the  gate  of  infirmity,  most  dis- 
heartening." He  suffered,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, from  gout.  "  I  have  not  the 
conscience  to  trouble  young  people  when 
I  can  no  longer  be  juvenile  as  they  are, 
and  I  am  tired  of  the  world,  its  politics, 
its  pursuits,  and  its  pleasures,  but  it  will 
cost  me  some  struggles  before  I  submit  to 
be  tender  and  careful.  Christ !  Can  I  ever 
stoop  to  the  regimen  of  old  age  ?  I  do 
not  wish  to  dress  up  a  withered  person, 
nor  drag  it  about  to  public  places,  but  to 
sit  in  one's  room  clothed  warmly,  ex- 
pecting visits  from  folks  I  don't  wish  to 
see,  and  tendered  and  flattered  by  rela- 
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tions  impatient  for  one's  death.  Let  the 
gout  do  its  worst.  .  .  .  Nobody  can  have 
truly  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  youth, 
health,  and  spirits,  who  is  content  to  ex- 
ist without  the  two  last,  which  alone  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  first."  It  is  the 
success,  prominence,  and  brilliancy  of 
his  youth  that  is  answerable  for  this  tone. 
The  busy  worker  has  a  succession  of 
springs.  Walpole  can  only  look  back. 
*'  Unlike  most  people  that  are  growing 
old,  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  is 
charming  but  what  appeared  important  to 
one's  youth,  which  afterwards  passes  for 
follies.  Oh  !  but  those  follies  were  sin- 
cere ;  if  the  pursuits  of  age  are  so  they 
are  sincere  alone  to  self-interest.  This  I 
think,  and  have  no  other  care  than  not 
to  think  aloud.  I  would  not  have  re- 
spectable youth  think  me  an  old  fool." 
And  the  gloom  increases  as  years  ad- 
vance. At  sixty-six  he  describes  himself 
as  a  ruin.  "  Dulness  in  the  form  of  indo- 
lence grows  upon  me.  I  am  inactive, 
lifeless,  so  indifferent  to  most  things  that 
I  neither  inquire  after  nor  remember  any 
topics  that  might  enliven  my  letters.  It 
would  be  folly  in  me  to  concern  myself 
about  new  generations.  How  little  a  way 
can  I  see  of  their  progress."  And  yet  he 
lived  fourteen  years  after  this,  feeling 
older  and  older,  though  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties  and  even  of  his  style. 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  under  different 
circumstances,  under  the  stimulus  of 
wholesome,  because  necessary  occupa- 
tion,—  no  careless,  insolent  triumph  of 
youth  to  look  back  to,  no  peerage  reveal- 
ing how  long  that  youth  was  past,  no 
consciousness  oi  being  an  object  of  curi- 
osity or  observation  when  no  longer 
worth  looking  at,  —  Horace  Walpole 
would  not  have  been  a  younger  man  at 
forty-seven  and  sixty-seven  respectively, 
than  these  revelations  show  him  .'* 

Youth,  which  is  graceful  in  its  golden 
prime,  too  often  develops  or  collapses 
into  awkward  unsightly  proportions.  Sen- 
sitiveness as  well  as  vanity  suffers  under 
the  contrast.  Who  would  not  rather  be 
one  of  the  crowd  of  lookers-on  than  the 
observed  of  all  observers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  to  Stowe  he  celebrates,  where 
he  was  invited  to  meet  the  Princess 
Amelia,  and  an  a/  fresco  entertainment 
was  arranged  in  the  stately  gardens  and 
lamp-lit  grotto  ?  "  The  evening  being,  as 
will  happen,  more  than  cool,  and  the  des- 
tined spot  anything  but  dry,  as  our  pro- 
cession descended  the  vast  flight  of  steps 
into  the  garden,  in  which  was  assembled 
a  crowd  of  people  from  Buckingham  and 
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the  neighbouring  villages,  to  see  the 
princess  and  the  show,  the  moon  hining 
very  bright,  I  could  not  help  laughing  as 
I  surveyed  our  troop,  which,  instead  of 
tripping  lightly  to  such  an  Arcadian  en- 
tertainment, were  hobbling  down  by  the 
balustrades,  wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and 
greatcoats  for  fear  of  catching  cold.  The 
earl,  you  know,  is  bent  double,  the 
countess  very  lame  ;  I  am  a  miserable 
walker,  and  the  princess,  though  as 
strong  as  the  Brunswick  lion,  makes  no 
figure  in  going  down  fifty  stone  stairs. 
Except  Lady  Anne,  and  by  courtesy  Lady 
Mary,  we  were  none  of  us  young  enough 
for  a  pastoral.  These  jaunts  are  too 
juvenile.  I  am  ashamed  to  look  back  and" 
remember  in  what  year  of  Methuselah  I 
was  here  first."  It  is  a  very  formidable 
penalty  of  rank  and  greatness  never  to  be 
allowed  to  sink  into  personal  insignifi- 
cance. Quite  apart  from  vanity  must 
come  the  longing,  when  crowds  come  to 
see,  to  be  something  worth  seeing.  It  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  misanthropy 
of  some  royal  fops  and  belles,  when  self- 
flattery  can  no  longer  give  the  lie  to  the 
mirror's  home  truths. 

Shall  I  believe  him  ashamed  to  be  seen  ? 
For  only  once,  in  the  village  street 
Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
A  grey  old  wolf,  and  a  lean. 

Industry,  in  whatever  rank,  keeps  off 
the  sense  and  dread  of  age.  It  is  per- 
haps some  decay  of  brain  power  in  the 
indolent  or  idle  which  suggests  it.  The 
great  leaders  of  parties  know  better  than 
to  put  such  ideas  into  other  people's 
heads  ;  but  also  they  have  no  leisure  for 
speculation  upon  the  mere  progress  of 
time.  They  accept  work  as  the  j^roper 
necessity  of  middle  life,  and  the  period 
of  middle  life  lasts  long  where  the  facul- 
ties are  all  kept  employed,  and  are  found 
equal  to  the  demands  on  them.  The 
busy  man,  whether  statesman  or  shop- 
keeper has  his  mind,  thoughts,  plans  all 
fixed  on  the  future.  He  looks  forward, 
which  is  the  habit  of  youth,  and  thus 
keeps  up  the  sensation  when  the  fact  is 
long  past.  But  where  the  prizes  of  life 
come  with  youth  without  pains  or  care, 
comparatively  few  recognize  the  charm 
of  work.  It  looks  like  duty  only,  if  in- 
deed it  is  that,  to  people  who  have  al- 
ready what  most  men  work  for.  It  is 
only  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who 
are  driven  to  it  on  pain  of  want  or  loss  of 
self-respect  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  in  the 
middle  class  especially  that  it  acts  as  an 
elixir.      The   poor   age   and  fade   under 
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their  toil,  and  can't  help  feeling,  and  say- 
ing that  they  do,  when  strength  and 
agility  fail  them,  and  back  and  limbs  ache 
under  burdens  that  once  were  easy. 
Vigour  of  mind  outlives  vigour  of  limbs. 
The  lawyer  and  keen  man  of  business  are 
not  reminded  from  within  by  the  loss  of 
power  that  the  descent  of  the  hill  has 
begun,  till  long  after  the  cottager  and 
his  wife  look  and  call  themselves  old 
man  and  woman.  Of  course  there  are 
dangers  in  this  unconsciousness.  Men 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
mortal,  but  the  fret  and  moan  of  dissatis- 
faction, the  murmur  that  youth  is  gone, 
leaving  nothing  else  worth  living  for,  is 
no  better  preparation  for  death  than  the 
loins  girded  and  the  lamps  burning  ;  than 
strenous  activity,  even  in  temporal  duties. 
If  the  poet,  conscious  that  his  leaf  is 
sere,  as  he  bids  "  fall,  rosy  garland,  from 
my  head,"  can  look  forward  — 

Yet  will  I  temperately  rejoice ; 

so  may  the  middle  life  of  the  great  middle 
class,  so  long  as  the  world  keeps  it  busy. 
It  is  not  the  poetical  view  of  youth  that 
we  are  combating,  but  the  cynical  view  of 
all  the  rest  of  life,  which  with  so  many  is 
either  arf  affectation  or  a  needless  gloom. 
Experience  rarely  fits  in  with  the  ideal  — 
we  scarcely  think  it  does  with  the  follow- 
ing tender  monody  which  we  find  in  Dr. 
Newman's  sermon  entitled  the  Second 
Spring  ;  but  unquestionably  youth  under 
its  more  charming  aspect  is  the  most 
lovely  spectacle  granted  to  mortal  eyes, 
and  as  such  should  be  pictured  and  sung. 

How  beautiful  is  the  human  heart  when  it 
puts  forth  its  first  leaves,  and  opens  and  re- 
joices in  its  spring-tide.  Fair  as  may  be  the 
bodily  form,  fairer  far,  in  its  green  foliage  ahd 
bright  blossoms,  is  natural  virtue.  It  blooms 
in  the  young,  like  some  rich  flower,  so  delicate, 
so  fragrant,  and  so  dazzling,  generosity,  light- 
ness of  heart  and  amiableness,  the  confiding 
spirit,  the  gentle  temper,  the  elastic  cheerful- 
ness, the  open  hand,  the  pure  affection,  the 
noble  aspiration,  the  heroic  resolve,  the  ro- 
mantic pursuit,  the  love  in  which  self  has  no 
part  —  are  not  these  beautiful  ?  and  are  they 
not  dressed  up  and  set  forth  for  admiration  in 
their  best  shapes,  in  tales  and  in  poems  .'*  and 
ah  !  what  a  prospect  of  good  is  there  !  Who 
could  believe  that  it  is  to  fade  ;  and  yet  as 
night  follows  upon  day,  as  decrepitude  follows 
upon  health,  so  surely  are  failure,  and  over- 
throw, and  annihilation,  the  issue  of  this 
natural  virtue,  if  time  only  be  allowed  to  it  to 
run  its  course.  There  are  those  who  are  cut 
off  in  the  first  opening  of  this  excellence,  and 
then  if  we  may  trust  their  epitaphs,  they  have 
lived  like  angels ;  but  wait  awhile,  let  them 
live  on,  let  the  course  of  life  proceed,  let  the 
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bright  soul  go  through  the  fire  and  water  of 
the  world's  temptations,  and  seductions,  and 
corruptions,  and  transformations,  and  alas  for 
the  insufiiciency  of  nature  !  alas  for  its  power- 
lessness  to  persevere,  its  waywardness  in  dis- 
appointing its  own  promise  !  Wait  till  youth 
has  become  age,  and  not  more  different  is  the 
miniature  we  have  of  him  when  a  boy,  when 
every  feature  spoke  of  hope,  put  side  by  side 
with  the  large  portrait  painted  to  his  honour 
when  he  is  old,  when  his  limbs  are  shrunk,  his 
eye  dim,  his  brow  furrowed,  and  his  hair  grey, 
than  differs  the  moral  grace  of  that  boyhood 
from  the  forbidding  and  repulsive  aspect  of 
his  soul,  now  that  he  has  lived  to  the  age  of 
man.  For  moroseness,  and  misanthropy,  and 
selfishness,  is  the  ordinary  winter  of  that 
spring. 

Exposed  to  the  test  by  which  age  is 
tested,  surely  all  these  excellencies  of 
youth  whicl)  issue  in  so  dreary  a  winter 
will  prove  not  only  transient  but  illusory : 
—  seeming  and  no  more.  Youth  is  the 
cunningest  of  all  disguises,  —  looking 
back,  we  see  the  faults  of  the  man  to 
have  been  there  all  the  while  ;  the  noble 
aspiration  and  generosity,  judged  by  this 
key,  vain  self-confidence  ;  the  elastic 
cheerfulness,  mere  animal  spirits  ;  just 
as  the  misanthropy  of  later  years  resolves 
itself  into  bile.  Man  is  so  complex  a 
being  —  presents  so  may  sides  and  as- 
pects, that  a  hundred  dissimilar  portraits 
may  all  be  living  likenesses.  If  our 
memory  responds  to  this  picture  with 
some  gracious  answering  image,  it  can- 
not deny  or  refuse  its  tribute  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  directly  opposite  one.  There  is 
no  selfishness  so  blind,  remorseless,  and 
merely  animal  as  youthful  selfishness  in 
some  terrible  instances.  The  preaching 
of  consequences  does  sometimes  tell  upon 
such  natures  ;  they  are  more  tolerable  at 
fifty.  Some  touch  of  sympathy  awakes 
in  them.  Experience  humanizes  them. 
"  Wisdom  and  experience,"  says  Swift, 
"  which  are  divine  qualities,  are  the  prop- 
erties of  age,  and  youth  in  the  want  of 
them  is  contemptible.  But  I  do  not  say 
this  to  mortify  or  discourage  young  men. 
I  would  not  by  any  means  have  them 
despise  themselves,  for  that  is  the  ready 
way  to  be  despised  by  others,  and  the 
consequences  of  contempt  are  fatal.  For 
my  part  I  take  self-conceit  and  opinion- 
ativeness,"  which  he  assumes  to  be  the 
leading  characteristic  of  young  men,  and 
their  stock-in-trade,  "  to  be  of  all  others 
the  most  useful  and  profitable  qualities 
of  the  mind.  It  has  to  my  knowledge 
I  made  bishops  and  judges  and  smart 
j  writers,  and  pretty  fellows  and  pleasant 
companions  and  good  preachers."     The 
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truth  is  that  youth  admits  of  as  many  in- 
terpretations as  there  are  interpreters. 
The  genius  and  temper  of  the  observer 
give  it  its  colour,  and  that  temper,  in  all 
but  the  satirist,  is  indulgent.  We  are 
satisfied  with  youth  if  it  only  enjoys  it- 
self and  frankly  takes  the  good  the  gods 
provide,  without  reflecting  that  the  boy 
is  more  often  father  to  the  man  than  his 
opposite  :  only  his  errors  have  a  way  of 
seeming  transient ;  things  don't  look  the 
same.  What  a  different  impression  would 
Froissart's  picture  of  himself  make  if  he 
was  describing  the  tastes  of  his  maturity  ; 
yet  the  same  easy  joyous  selfishness 
shows  in  boy  and  man.  "  Well  I  loved 
to  see  dances  and  carollings,  well  to  hear 
minstrelsy  and  tales  of  glee,  well  to  at- 
tach myself  to  those  who  loved  hounds 
and  hawks,  well  to  toy  with  my  fair  com- 
panions at  school,  and  methought  Ihad 
the  art  well  to  win  their  grace.  My  ears 
quickened  at  the  sound  of  uncorking  the 
wine  flask,  for  I  took  great  pleasure  in 
drinking  and  in  fair  array,  and  in  delicate 
and  fresh  cates.  I  love  to  see  (as  is 
reason)  the  early  violets  and  the  white 
and  red  roses,  and  also  chambers  fairly 
lighted  ;  justs,  dances,  and  late  vigils, 
and  fair  beds  for  refreshment ;  and  for 
my  better  repose  a  night  draught  of 
claret  or  Rochelle  wine  mingled  with 
spice."  Youth,  which  everything  be- 
comes, can  be  poetically  selfish,  which 
cannot  be  managed  in  later  years  when 
reason  and  calculation  come  in.  Pepys 
had  exactly  the  same  tastes  as  Froissart. 
But,  instead  of  obeying  his  instincts  with- 
out question,  he  explains  matters  to  him- 
self. "  The  truth  is,"  he  writes  at  thirty- 
three,  when  conscious  that  youth  was 
taking  wing,  "  I  do  indulge  myself  a  little 
the  more  in  pleasure,  knowing  that  this 
is  the  proper  age  of  my  life  to  do  it ;  and 
out  of  my  observation  that  most  men  that 
do  thrive  in  the  world  do  forget  to  take 
pleasure  during  the  time  that  they  are 
getting  their  estate,  but  reserve  that  till 
they  have  got  one,  then  it  is  too  late  for 
them  to  enjoy  it."  But  though  more  cal- 
culating he  is  less  selfish  as  he  gets  older. 
The  especial  virtue  of  middle  life  —  hos- 
pitality, redeems  his  indulgences  from 
being  mere  personal  gratification.  In- 
stead of  feasting  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense he  entertains  at  his  own.  He  de- 
scribes an  entertainment  to  his  friends, 
beginning  with  dinner  at  noon,  dancing 
jigs  and  country  dances  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  finally  lodging  all  his 
guests  for  the  night,  "and  so  broke  up 
with  extraordinary  pleasure,  as  being  one 
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of  the  days  and  nights  of  my  life  spent 
with  the  greatest  content,  and  that  which  I 
can  but  hope  to  repeat  again  a  few  times  in 
my  whole  life."  And  a  day  or  two  after, 
counting  up  the  cost,  "  This  day  my 
wife  made  it  appear  to  me  that  my  late 
entertainment  this  week  cost  me  above 
^12,  an  expense  which  I  am  almost 
ashamed  Of  ;  though  it  is  but  once  in  a 
great  while,  and  is  the  end  for  which,  in 
the  most  part,  we  live,  to  have  such  a 
merry  day  once  or  twice  in  a  man's  life." 

Worldliness  is  assumed  to  be  the  one 
vice  needing  time  for  its  development. 
Youth,  conventionally  speaking,  is  gen- 
erous ;  middle  age  calculating  and  world- 
ly. How  often  experience  antedates  the 
exhibition  of  this  quality,  each  observer  of 
life  must  determine  for  himself.  Some 
whose  business  has  been  the  study  and 
delineation  of  human  nature,  affirm  with 
confidence  that  selfishness  shows  itself 
equally  betimes  with  the  darker  plague- 
spots  of  humanity.  Lord  Lytton  has  lately 
set  men  speculating  on  the  age  of  mur- 
derers. Murderers,  he  says,  are  generally 
young  men,  and  for  the  reason  that  it 
belongs  to  youth  to  begin  the  habit  of 
miscalculating  its  own  power  in  relation 
to  the  society  in  which  you  live.  We 
learn  from  the  newspapers  that  the  fel- 
lows who  murder  their  sweethearts  are 
from  two  to  six-and-twenty ;  and  persons 
who  murder  from  other  motives  than  love, 
that  is,  from  revenge,  avarice,  or  ambi- 
tion, are  generally  about  twenty-eight. 
Twenty-eight  is  the  usual  close  of  the 
active  season  for  getting  rid  of  one's  fel- 
low-creatures. No  man,  he  tell  us,  ever 
commits  "  a  first  crime  of  a  violent  nature, 
such  as  murder,  after  thirty."  It  is  some- 
thing for  the  middle-aged  man  to  feel 
himself  out  of  the  range  of  the  more  vio- 
lent excesses  ;  but  in  fact  as  men  mostly 
feel  young  long  after  they  cease  to  be  so, 
the  immunity  is  not  realized. 

We  say  that  most  men  feel  younger 
than  they  are,  and  this  is  perhaps  be- 
cause most  men  have  not  fulfilled  in  any 
degree  their  vague  expectations  for  them- 
selves, because  they  have  as  yet  no  sense 
of  performance.  Their  shyness  and  reserve 
keep  up  a  feeling  of  youth,  while  the 
faculty  of  effective,  vehement  expres- 
sion, of  compelling  notice,  or  a  hearing, 
makes  people  feel  old.  We  have  already 
said  that  premature  distinction,  any  cir- 
cumstances disorganizing  life's  machin- 
ery, a  rush  into  publicity  from  whatever 
cause, .  separates  from  childhood,  and  in- 
duces a  sense  of  youth  long  left  behind. 
The  author,  whose  first  book,  written  in 
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youthful  enthusiasm,  succeeds,  but  whose 
mind    "bears  but  one  skimming,"   feels 
old.     So  long  as  people  have,  or  believe 
they  have,  the  best  part  of    themselves 
still  unrevealed,  some  choice  faculty  hid- 
den from  daylight,  they  feel  young.     The 
poet  Cowper,  victim  as   he   was   of  low 
spirits,  and  an  inner  life  of  brooding  de- 
spondency,   yet    betrays    no    premature 
sense  of  age  ;    if  he  notes  his  grey  hairs, 
it  is  to  say  the  difference  is  more  out- 
side than  in.     Writing  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  he  says  to  Lady  Hesketh,  "  I  have, 
what  perhaps  you  little  suspect  me  of,  in 
my  nature  an  infinite  share  of   ambition, 
but  with  it,  I  have  at  the  same  time,  as 
you  well  know,  an  equal  share  of  diffi- 
dence.    To  this  combination  of  opposite 
qualities  it  has  been  owing,  that  till  lately 
I  stole  through  life  without  undertaking 
anything,  yet  always  wishing  to  distin- 
guish myself."     The  works  that  made  his 
fame  were   composed   in   the   ten   years 
from  fifty  to  sixty  ;    his  industry  during 
this  period,  the  exceeding   quiet   of   his 
life,  the  simplicity  of   his  tastes,  and  the 
constancy  of  his  affections  held  him  all 
this  time  aloof  as  it  were  from  the  course 
of  time.     It  is  an  effort  for  him  to  realize 
it.     "  It  costs  me  not  much  difficulty,"  he 
writes  to  the  same  lady,  whom   he   had 
not  seen  for  years,  "  to  suppose  that  my 
friends,  who  were  already  old  when  I  saw 
them  last,  are  old  still,  but  it  costs  me  a 
good  deal  sometimes   to   think  of  those 
who  were  at  that  time  young  as   being 
older  than  they  were.     I  know  not  what 
impression  Time  may  have   made  upon 
your  person,  for  while  his  claws  (as  our 
grannams  called  them)  strike  deep  fur- 
rows in  some  faces,  he  seems  to  sheathe 
them  with  much  tenderness,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  doing  injury,  to  others  ;  but  though 


Everybody  desires  to  live  long,  but  no- 
body wants  to  be  old,  says  Swift.  In 
one  sense  this  is  not  an  'unreasonable 
wish,  for  age  simply  counted  by  years  is 
a  very  arbitrary  mode  of  reckoning.  If  it 
could  be  foreseen  how  long  the  bodily 
and  mental  constitution  would  maintain 
their  vigour,  then  the  period  of  age  set- 
ting in  might  be  calculated  with  some  ac- 
curacy. As  it  is,  many  men  of  fifty  are 
older  than  others  a  score  years  their  sen- 
ior. Decrepitude  and  deadened  faculties 
are  old  age  whenever  they  come.  We  of 
necessity  use  the  term  whether  speaking 
of  decay,  or  length  of  days  ;  but  people 
may  be  excused  from  appropriating  the 
epithet  old  to  themselves  when  the  spring 
of  life  still  lasts  in  them.  All  vigorous 
septuagenarians  resent  the  civilities  of 
forward  politeness,  officious  in  its  offer  of 
assistance.  Even  those  reverential  marks 
of  deference  which  have  got  the  Spartan 
youth  so  much  credit  with  posterity, 
would  certainly  not  suit  the  taste  of  our 
more  advanced  civilization.  The  astute 
man  of  the  world,  however  many  years 
he  counts,  prefers  to  meet  men  as  equals 
while  he  meets  them  at  all.  It  is  only 
when  a  certain  point  is  reached  and  re- 
tirement is  courted,  when  age  is  alike 
felt  and  acknowledged  a  distinction  by 
the  bearer  of  a  weight  of  years,  and  those 
who  admire  how  worthily  and  reverently 
they  are  borne  that  open  demonstrations 
of  respect  are  appropriate.  While  M. 
Thiers  governed  France,  to  obtrude  his 
age  upon  him  by  any  paraded  act  of  rever- 
ence, would  have  been  an  impertinence.  So 
long  indeed  as  he  takes  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs  it  must  still  be  such  ;  but  it 
was  a  graceful  mark  of  respect  when  Lord 
St.  Leonards  came  into  court,  at  Kingston 
the  other  day,  for  all  the  bar  to  rise,  and 


an  enemy  to  the  person,  he  is  a  friend  to  '.  by  standing  show  their  reverence  for  the 


the  mind,  and  you  have  found  him  so." 
To  Cowper,  his  lady  friends  were  always 
young  and  always  attractive.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  their  tender  devotion  to  him. 
Again,  a  full  fruitful  mind  can  never  feel 
the  saddening  sense  of  ageing  and  slip- 
ping out  of  the  race,  because  the  finer 
temper  is  never  satisfied  with  the  work 
done,  and  hopes  to  do  better  —  to  be  dai- 
ly self-surpassed.  So  Dryden,  felicitat- 
ing the  young  poet,  reserves  one  excel- 
lence as  unattainable,  short  of  mellow 
maturity  : 

What  could  advancing  age  have  given  more  ? 
It  might  (what  Nature  never  gives  the  young) ; 
Have  taught  the  numbers  of  thy  native  tongue 
But  satire  needs  iu)t  these,  and  wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line. 


venerable  peer,  the   "  Nestor  of  the  pro- 
fession." 

No  house,  said  Sidney  Smith,  is  well 
fitted  up  in  the  country  vvithout  people  of 
all  ages  in  it.  There  must  be  an  old  man 
or  woman  io  pet,  he  says  :  to  respect,  we 
add  ;  for  a  child's  first  impressions  of  old 
age,  such  as  influence  the  sentiment  of 
a  life,  are  caught  from  the  tone  around  it. 
John  Kemble's  widow  used  to  tell  how 
her  husband  on  a  visit  to  some  great 
house  had  the  ill  luck  to  throw  down  and 
break  some  little  Lady  Mary's  favorite 
doll.  The  child  stood  in  speechless  in- 
dignation till  her  anger  found  vent  in  an 
epithet,  the  most  disparaging  she  knev/, 
"  You  are  an  old  man."  In  a  simpler 
household,  where  age  was  held  in  venerr 
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ation,  a  child  of  some  three  or  four  years  berland  beggar's  exercise  —  he  who  ful- 
old  was  reading  in  Genesis  to  an  ancient  fils  the  test  of  real  old  age,  that  to  the 
lady.  "  Ax^ you  as  old  as  ?vTethuselah  ?  "  current  memory  he  always  seemed  old  — 
he  asked  in  all  innocence,  looking  up  |  j^j^  ^^^^  my  childhood  have  I  known,  and 
into  the  kmdly  wnnkled  face.     The  old  j  ^^^^^     •' 


lady,  tickled  by  the  question,  repeated 
it  a  year  after  in  the  presence  of  the 
boy's  younger  brother,  who  seeing  peo- 
ple laugh  felt  an  apology  incumbent  upon 
him.  "  I  daresay,"  said  he,  "  he  only 
said  it  out  of  compliment." 

The  question  of  age  to  ordinary  men 
does  not  become  a  personal  one  so  long 
as  the  majority  of  the  people  he  meets, 
either  in  domestic  life,  society,  or  the 
street  are  his  seniors.  A  man  of  sixty 
living  exclusively  with  people  of  seventy 
or  eighty  would  always  feel  young.  We 
see  this  where  an  elderly  daughter  has 
the  charge  of  parents,  who  engross  her 
thoughts  ;  until  they  die  she  scarcely  re- 
alizes her  own  standing ;  it  adds  perhaps 
a  gloom  to  her  life  to  find  herself  sud- 
denly in  another  class  —  a  generation 
older,  a  subject  for  that  "powerful  dis- 
temper old  age,"  as  Montaigne  calls  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  proper  functions  of 
Old  Age  to  set  off  human  life  at  its  best, 
to  reconcile  men  to  its  troublous  course. 
If  no  man  can  be  called  happy  till  his 
death,  they  who  are  nearest  the  final  goal 
and  still  cheerful  and  contented  best  de- 
serve the  epithet.  Their  serenity  illu- 
minates the  whole  backward  path.  The 
griefs,  cares,  and  perplexities  of  life  lose 
some  of  their  bitterness  when  we  see  the 
bitterness  outlived.  There  are  pleasures 
which  years  cannot  extinguish.  As  the 
active  business  of  life  recedes  from  the 
failing  hand  we  see  these  pleasures  as- 
sume a  larger  and  more  satisfying  aspect. 
The  beneficent  habit  of  industry,  the 
activity  which  leads  up  to  and  accompa- 
nies most  extreme  old  age,  finds  new 
work  for  itself,  and  often  assumes  a  poet- 
ical form.  A  man  of  ninety-two,  whose 
life  had  been  passed  in  an  incredible 
round  of  toil  of  mind  and  body,  when  la- 
bour was  no  longer  possible,  made  it  a 
business  to  survey  the  stars  every  night. 
His  tottering  steps'  last  office  was  duly 
to  lead  him  to  the  open  air,  where  he 
could  "  examine  the  heavens  ;  "  his  last 
words,  "  How  clear  the  moon  shines  to- 
night." One  great  lesson  of  old  age  to 
us  all  is,  that  if  we  would  live  long  and 
keep  our  powers,  we  must  use  them.  All 
noted  examples  of  old  age  are  associated 
with  exercise  of  some  kind,  either  of 
body  or  of  brain,  and  as  being  noted 
chiefly  of  brain.  Indolence  seems  never 
to  live  long.     To  be  sure,  the  old  Gum- 


He  was  so  old,  he  seems  not  older  now, 

does  not  constitute  him  an  example  of 
sustained  mental  effort,  "  but  he  travels 
on,"  and  has  travelled  as  long  as  the 
poet  can  remember  him  ;  and  it  was  this 
ceaseless  course  which  kept  him  alive. 
Old  Elspeth  in  the  "  Antiquary "  is  an 
unprofitable  instance  of  brain  work,  but 
what  an  image  of  ceaseless  busy  mem- 
ory she  presents,  of  a  mind  for  ever  in 
pursuit.  All  experience  and  observation 
present  examples  to  the  point.  Looking 
upon  the  leaders  in  political  life,  it  some- 
times seems  that  mankind  has  gained 
ten  years  of  working  power  since  the 
Psalmist  numbered  the  days  of  our  age. 
And  what  work  is  harder  !  What  taxes  the 
powers  with  stronger  tension  !  It  is  not 
this  taxing  of  the  faculties  which  tries 
men  :  where  the  power  exists  it  demands 
exercise,  and  frets  the  system  if  left  un- 
employed. What  does  wear  out  the 
brain  and  shortens  life  is  harass,  which 
torments  the  mind  much  more  through 
our  private  interests  and  affections  than 
through  great  public  responsibilities. 
We  doubt  if  a  distressed  life  is  ever  a 
very  long  one.  Either  the  lot  is  free 
from  such  conflicts,  or  the  temperament 
is  too  calm  and  equable  to  be  violently 
tossed  by  them. 

As  the  average  age  of  woman  exceeds 
that  of  man,  our  examples  of  clever  dis- 
tinguished old  ladies  would  probably  out- 
number our  list  of  lawyers  and  states- 
men, though  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
are  not  upon  them  in  the  same  way. 
What  a  bevy  of  witty,  learned,  charming 
old  ladies  depart  this  scene  together  at 
the  close  of  Miss  Berry's  Memoirs.  She 
in  her  ninetieth  year,  her  sister  Agnes  a 
year  younger,  Joanna  Baillie  eighty-nine, 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  a  contemporary 
of  the  set,  all  maintaining  their  powers 
to  the  last ;  their  interests,  letters,  and 
conversation,  constituting  them  cher- 
ished members  of  a  brilliant  society. 

Mary  Somerville  is  a  still  later  and 
more  signal  example  of  the  life-sustain- 
ing power  of  brain  work.  An  acquaint- 
ance has  recorded  his  impressions  of 
her  on  her  ninetieth  birthday,*  when  he 
visited  her  at  Naples  in  1870 ;  "  In  the 
spacious  drawing-room  of  a  great  palazzo 

• 
*  People's  Magazine,  February  1873* 
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he  found  her  with  two  ladies  ;  herself 
sitting  watchful  and  dignified  in  a  low 
arm-chair.  Her  ninety  years  had  with- 
ered her  frame  and  impaired  her  hearing, 
but  her  interest  in  current  ev^ents  was 
still  keen.  "She  had  foreseen  the  war 
fifty  years  before  at  the  Restoration." 
She  was  military  and  commiserating, 
critic  and  woman  by  turns.  You  had 
but  to  close  your  eyes  and  to  fancy  a 
clever  inoderti  Englishwoman  talking ; 
the  words  and  thoughts  were  as  fresh 
and  current  as  those  of  the  clever  young 
wife  of  a  clever  young  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  of  course  she  was  most  inter- 
esting when  she  came  to  talk  of  her- 
self. 

"I  do  not  apologize  for  talking  of  myself," 
she  said,  "  for  it  is  always  good  for  the  young 
to  hear  that  old  age  is  not  so  terrible  as  they 
fear.  My  life  is  a  very  placid  one.  I  have  my 
coffee  early ;  from  eight  to  twelve  I  write  or 
read  in  bed ;  then  I  rise  and  paint  in  my  studio 
for  an  hour  —  that  is  all  I  can  manage  now ! 
The  afternoon  is  my  time  of  rest,  then  comes 
dinner  time,  and  after  that  I  sit  here  and  am 
glad  to  see  any  kind  friends  who  may  like  to 
visit  me."  Then  she  would  explain  what  was 
the  reading  and  writing  she  was  engaged  upon. 
She  was  correcting  and  adding  to  the  first 
edition  of  "  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Sci- 
ence,"—  "only  putting  it  in  order  for  my 
daughter  to  publish  when  a  second  edition  is 
called  for  after  my  death.  Oh,  they  are  quite 
competent  to  do  it,"  she  would  say  with  a 
smile  ;  "  I  took  care  they  should  be  much  bet- 
ter educated  than  I  was.  And  I  am  reading  a 
good  deal  now  —  reading  Herodotus.  I  took 
him  down  from  my  shelves  the  other  day  —  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  tried  to  read  Greek  for 
fifty  years  —  to  see  if  I  had  forgotten  the  char- 
acter. To  my  delight  I  found  I  could  read  and 
understand  him  quite  easily.  What  a  charm- 
ing writer  Herodotus  is  !  "  All  this  was  with- 
out the  slightest  pedantry  —  the  utterance  of  a 
perfectly  natural,  simple  mind,  that  dwelt  upon 
subjects  which  interested  it  when  they  saw 
that  they  interested  its  neighbour. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture  —  not  often  seen,  perhaps, 
but,  where  temper,  intellect,  and  health 
combine,  to  be  found  within  each  read- 
er's experience.  Rarely  among  the  poor 
does  extreme  old  age  descend  with  so 
indulgent  an  aspect.  The  very  old  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  objects  of  unmin- 
gled  pity  when  the  material  necessities 
of  life  need  labour  for  their  supply. 
The  loss  of  authority,  the  dread  of  de- 
pendence, the  spectre  of  the  workhouse  ! 
natural  cheerfulness  is  not  strong 
enough  to  encounter  these  terrors  un- 
aided by  numbed  faculties  on    the  one 
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hand,  or  deep  religious  faith  on  the  other. 
Acting  upon  a  proud  nature,  accustomed 
to  domineer  in  the  days  of  its  strength, 
and,  in  fact,  intellectually  superior,  they 
sometimes  produce  very  tragical  effects. 
Old  age  and  helplessness,  in  such  a  case, 
will  harden  into  misanthropy,  and  delib- 
erately die  of  want  and  starvation  rather 
than  accept  prolonged  life  on  intolerable 
terms.  Swift  says  that  dignity,  high  sta- 
tion, or  great  riches  are  in  some  sort  ne- 
cessary to  old  men,  in  order  to  keep  the 
younger  at  a  distance,  who  are  otherwise 
apt  to  insult  them  on  the  score  of  age. 
Certainly  independence  is  desirable  in  a 
very  particular  sense  ;  but  the  happiest 
old  age  seems  to  be  found  where  compe- 
tence is  enjoyed  apart  from  rank  and 
state.  And  what  a  deep  pathos  attends  the 
death  of  the  very  old  —  what  a  link  with 
the  past  is  snapped  —  how  much  knowl- 
edge is  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  world  ! 

To  lament  over  human  life  as  a  fail- 
ure, to  sum  up  its  transient  pleasures, 
sorrows,  losses,  as  the  whole  that  is 
worth  dwelling  upon,  is  so  general  a  tone 
that  it  seems  taking  a  low  line  to  give 
weight  to  compensations  ;  but  surely  the 
blessings  of  Providence  which  spread 
over  the  whole  of  existence  are  designed 
to  dignify  every  part.  Youth  has  many 
friends  and  all  the  world  for  admirers, 
and  responds  so  well  to  ideal  treatment 
that  the  artist  may  well  lavish  his  fairest 
colours  upon  it.  But  if  a  man  will  ap- 
peal to  his  own  experience,  and  ask  him- 
self from  whom  he  has  derived  the  great- 
est benefits,  we  believe  that  he  will  find 
that  he  owes  his  snuggest  comforts,  his 
most  genial  companionship,  his  highest 
converse,  his  warmest  sympathy,  to  that 
age  which  is  set  down  as  hard  and  world- 
ly because  it  is  necessarily  busy  with  the 
world's  material  things,  but  which  in 
fact  is  naturally  more  accessible  than 
youth  from  the  knowledge  that  the  more 
passionate  and  exciting  passages  of  life 
are  over,  and  that  a  stage  of  life  is 
reached  in  which  its  romance  and  many 
of  its  most  lively  interests  can  only  be 
tasted  through  sympathies. 

We  let  our  years  slip  through  our  fin- 
gers like  water.  Of  young  and  old  alike 
this  is  too  often  true.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  aim  to  intrude  on  the  preacher's  of- 
fice ;  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
social  aspect  of  the  question  —  age  as 
viewed  by  a  man's  self  and  those  about 
him.  There  are  deep  and  solemn 
thoughts  peculiar  to  every  stage.  Surely 
the  way  to  let  no  period  slip  by  us  un- 
heeded is  to  study  the  duties  and  privi- 
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leges  of  each  with  an  impartial  judgment 
and  a  thankful  heart. 


From  Temple  Bar. 


THINGS. 


Once  upon  a  time,  whilst  visiting  a 
Sunday-school  in  the  country,  I  was  a 
witness  of  the  following  painful  incident. 
A  lady  of  gaunt  presence  and  aggressive 
mien  had  just  laid  down  the  law  to  a  class 
of  small  girls  that  created  matter  was  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes  —  people  and 
things  ;  "  and  now,"  said  the  teacher,  re- 
versing the  finger  with  which  she  had 
thrust  this  precept  down  the  open  mouths 
before  her  towards  her  own  fair  bosom, 
"and  now,  Sarah  Clarke,  what  am  I?" 
"  A  spiteful  old  tJmig,'''  was  the  reply. 

I  was  shocked  !  I  was  more  shocked 
still  when  the  weeping  culprit  confessed 
that  this  description  of  her  teacher  was 
founded  upon  an  expression  let  fall  by 
Miss  Rose,  and  which  she  (the  guilty  one) 
had  overheard.  Now  "  Miss  Rose  "  was 
the  Vicar's  eldest  daughter,  and  it  was 
part  of  the  lex  iion  scripta  of  the  village 
that  everything  Miss  Rose  said  or  did 
was  right.  So  the  little  damsel  had  not 
answered  without  '  authority  ;  and  who 
can  say  but  that,  after  all,  she  might  have 
been  justified  ?  I  only  know  that  the  up- 
shot of  the  incident  was,  that  a  certain 
young  gentleman,  about  whom,  as  it  ap- 
peared, the  gaunt  instructress  of  youth 
had  been  talking,  had  an  interview  with 
the  Vicar  next  morning,  and  that  a  mar- 
riage (to  which  that  lady  was  not  invited) 
was  the  consequence. 

This  little  tale  is  told  to  illustrate  the 
danger  of  definitions.  I  write  of  Things. 
What  things  t  I  decline  to  define  them. 
I  am  conscious  that  were  I  to  try  and  do 
so,  I  should  be  tripped  up  on  every  page. 
Why  do  I  not  qualify  my  subject  then, 
and  write  "  Some  Things,"  or  Things  in 
this  connection  or  that  connection,  at  the 
head  of  my  paper  ?  Because  my  "  things  " 
are,  emphatically,  things  —  no  more  or 
less.  We  speak  of  them,  we  hear  of  them 
as  thmgs ;  and  things,  pure  and  simple, 
they  shall  be. 

"  Do  w.iit  t-wo  moments,  whilst  I  put 
on  my  things,"  says  some  enchantress 
who  will  accept  your  escort  (say,  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens).  You  wait  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  are  rewarded  by  a 
vision  of  sweetness  and  light.  She  has 
put  on  her  things.  What  things  .?  Pal- 
pably a  dress,  bonnet,  boots  and  gloves  ; 


but  impalpably  a  score  of  things  that  you 
cannot  buy  in  shops,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  fascinating  picture.  But  you  can- 
not even  tell  me  on  the  morrow  what 
things,  bought  in  shops,  she  put  off  or 
put  on.  Of  course  I  allude  only  to  those 
outward  things  which  a  bachelor  may  wot 
of  and  name.  You  can  only  say  "she 
changed  her  things.''^ 

I  accompany  you  to  your  chambers 
where  you  live.  I  open  the  drawer  of 
your  dressing-table,  and  I  say,  "  Holloa  ! 
old  man,  what's  all  this  ? "  You  reply, 
"  Oh,  only  a  lot  of  things^  You  answer 
correctly.  "  Things  "  is  the  word  —  the 
only  word.  Had  you  said,  "  My  dearest 
friend,  in  that  drawer  have  been  accumu- 
lated the  following  articles,  to  wit :  two 
white  ties  (spoilt  in  the  tying) ;  one  col- 
oured idem  (out  of  fashion) ;  one  box  of 
pills  (partly  consumed) ;  one  brace  end, 
three  letters,  eleven  pieces  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  supposed  to  have  once 
been  flowers,  two  play  bills,  one  right- 
hand  white  kid  glove  (five  and  three- 
quarters),  one  amber  mouthpiece,  one 
pipe  it  won't  fit,  one  (half)  return  railway 
ticket,  four  odd  studs,  one  idem  sleeve 
hnk,  one  blue  satin  bow  (faded),  five  loz- 
enges (melted  and  sticking),  two  dinner 
bills  (Richmond),  one  idem  (Greenwich), 
a  pack  (ten  short)  of  playing  cards,  one 
soda-water  cork,  four  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  benefit  of  Miss  Lottie  Rosepink  at 
the  Royal  Breakdown  Theatre,  nineteen 
pair  of  soiled  gloves  (my  own),  and  the 
head  of  a  broken  walking-stick,"  —  you 
would  only  have  wasted  time  and  breath. 
By  your  sensible  expression,  "a  lot  of 
things,"  I  understand  you  perfectly. 
Many  of  those  articles  had  their  history 
—  possibly  their  charm;  but  this  had 
gone  out  of  your  mind  before  they  went 
into  that  drawer.  It  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  things,  that  you  cannot  de- 
stroy them.  That  little  white  kid  glove, 
for  example.  Time  was  when  you  car- 
ried it  home  under  your  waistcoat,  and 
mumbled  it  idiotically.  I  daresay  you 
cannot  now  remember  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. You  had  not  the  heart  to  burn 
it  in  the  fire  ;  and  so  like  those  wretches 
who,  lacking  the  bad  courage  to  com- 
mit murder,  abandon  their  offspring  to 
chance,  you  fling  the  once  prized  covering 
of  a  too  trusting  hand  into  that  drawer, 
with  the  other  —  things.  Is  the  soda- 
water  cork,  or  the  blue  satin  bow  —  was 
head-ache  or  heart-ache  —  the  result  of 
that  Richmond  dinner  for  four,  which  cost 
£7  d>s.  ()d.  .?  Why  did  you  not  use  that  oth- 
er half  of  your  return  ticket  to  Brighton  ? 


What  about  those  pills  and  lozenges  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  that  time  when  your 
pillow  was  a  hot  clinker,  and  the  sheets 
of  your  bed  made  of  broken  glass  —  when 
the  pattern  on  the  paper  wove  itself  into 
figures  like  those  in  a  kaleidoscope,  which 
danced  and  whirled  at  you,  even  when 
you  had  shut  your  eyes  ?  The  fellows  of 
those  little  grey  lumps  mouldering  in  that 
box,  saved  your  life  — they  are  of  no  use 
now.  Where  is  Miss  Rosepink  ?  Is  the 
"  vegetable  matter  "  connected  in  any 
way  with  that  lady  ?  No  ;  but  if  I  re- 
member aright  what  passed  one  morning 
in  Bow  Street,  the  broken  stick  is.  Bah  ! 
the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle ! 
How  utterly  the  romance  mu.^  t  have  gone 
out  of  everything  else  in  this  drawer  when 
you  mi?c  it  with  reminiscences  of  her? 

Well,  well,  we  have  changed  all  this. 
Vous  volts  etes  range,  7non  ami.  Master 
Bob  is  at  school,  and  the  baby  in  knicker- 
bockers. Your  hairdresser  informs  you 
that  your  flowing  locks  are  getting  a  little 
thin  on  the  top,  and  your  tailor  remarks 
that  he  must  give  you  another  two  inches 
in  the  waistband.  No  more  little  dinners 
at  the  Star  and  Garter ;  no  more  benefits 
at  the  Royal  Breakdown.  After  dinner 
you  subside  into  your  easy  chair,  from 
which  fortalice  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge 
you,  when  Madame,  who  does  not  join  in 
your  recently  found  ideas  respecting 
evening  parties,  sends  down  word  that  it 
is  time  for  you  to  dress.  She  started  in 
the  race  long  after  you,  my  friend,  and 
has  not  gone  the  pace  you  have.  You 
have  prospered,  and  outgrown  your  house. 
Miss  Mary  is  of  an  age  to  require  the 
services  of  a  governess,  and  Madame 
yearns  after  that  more  spacious  and 
westerly  mansion  to  which  your  circum- 
stances entitle  her.  The  fearful  ordeal 
of  house-hunting  is  passed,  and  the  move 
is  imminent.  Now  you  find  a  lot  of  things 
of  a  new  class  about  which  you  are  per- 
plexed. Baby's  perambulator  (which  has 
been  the  state  conveyance  of  three  tyrants 
of  that  dignity)  for  example,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  that  ?  You  suggest  that  possi- 
bly it  7nay  be  required  again,  and  get 
your  ears  boxed  (not  severely)  for  your 
pains.  Madame  remembers  how  proudly 
she  followed  it  in  the  first  days  of  her 
completed  matronhood,  and,  all  faded  and 
rusty  as  it  is,  has  a  weakness  for  the 
ramshackle  affair.  She  would  willingly 
give  it  away  to  some  poor  woman,  for 
baby's  sake  ;  but  send  it  to  the  broker, 
abandon  it  in  the  back  yard  ?  Never-!  No 
poor  woman  appears  to  claim  it  for  baby's 
sake,  so  it  must  go  with  the  other  house- 
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hold  goods.    You  scoff  at  Madame's  preju- 
dices on  this  score,  and  when  asked  what 
is  to  be  done  with  that  old  furniture  you 
brought  from  your  bachelor  chamber,  you 
begin  to  understand  her.     It  is  too  old  to 
be  ornamental,  and  not  old  enough  to  be 
curious.     It  is  big  and  heavy,  and  ugly  to 
boot.     It  will  cost  more  to  move  than  it 
is  worth,  and  there  is  no  use  for  it.     It  is 
discussed,  and   rightly,  as   those   things. 
Well,    you   won't    have    them    sold,    and 
there's  an  end  of  it  !     If  there  were  some 
good  sort  of  young  fellow  now,  you  say, 
just  setting  up  in   chambers,  you  would 
give  them  to  him  ;  but  there  is   not,  that 
you  know  of.     Here  again  is  the  great 
characteristic    of    Things  —  you   cannot 
get    rid  of    them.      You    cannot    leave 
them    in    distant    streets    as    you    can 
an  unloved  dog  or  cat.     You  must  not 
make  a  bonfire  of  them  in  the  street.     If 
you  leave  them  behind  in  the  old  house 
you  get,  sooner  or  later,  a  polite    note 
begging  you  to    "  have   those  things  re- 
moved."    Where  1  Echo  makes  the  usual 
idiotic    response.      Will   no    benevolent 
person  found  a  refuge  for  things —  where 
that  coat  you  wore  on  the  happiest  day 
of  your  life,  but  which  now  breeds  moths 
and  infests  your  newer  clothing,  may  re- 
pose in  honour  and  camphorized  ;  where 
baby's  perambulator   may  be  enshrined, 
and  that  old  arm  chair  in  which  you  built 
that  Castle  of  Spain,  which  is  realized  in 
Eaton  Square,  may  rest  on  its  three  legs 
and  be  happy  ? 

No  one  knows  how  many  useless, 
precious,  undisposable  Things  he  has 
until  he  moves.  This  writer  has  kept 
house,  and  broken  up  housekeeping  in 
four  quarters  of  this  globe,  and  claims  to 
be  an  author  ty  upon  things.  The  scores 
of  pamphlets  and  magazines  which  you 
might  bind  ;  the  bundles  of  papers  which 
you  might  want ;  the  scores  of  miscel- 
laneous articles  which  niight  come  in  for 
something,  some  day  !  There  are  some 
for  which  you  have  no  use,  and  no 
respect,  but  of  which  you  cannot  get  rid. 
Old  toothbrushes  are  in  this  category. 
They  stick  like  a  bad  character.  They 
turn  up  again  months  after  you  have 
fondly  counted  upon  their  extinction. 
In  a*  fit  of  ungovernable  phrenzy  I  once 
hurled  a  remnant  of  this  class  out  of  win- 
dow into  the  street,  heedless  of  the  safety 
of  innocent  passers-by,  or  the  powers  of 
Policeman  X.  //  was  brought  back,  and 
the  villain  who  restored  it  wanted  "  sum- 
mut  to  drink"  for  his  trouble  ! 

The  dark  day  that  comes  on  every  house 
is  rich  in  the  discovery  of  things.     Some 
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box,  or  bureau,  or  desk,  which  the  dear 
hand  will  open  no  more,  contains  them. 
There  they  are.     To  you  has  been  con- 
fided  the  trust  to  dispose  of  them,  and 
you  must  go  through  with  it.     Things  are 
there    belonging    to    a   past   generation, 
which  show  the   difficulty  of  your  task. 
He  had  not  had  the  heart  to  destroy  them, 
when  he  stood  as  you  stand  now.     They 
are  strange  to  you  —  put  them  aside  and 
examine  the  rest.     What  is  this  bundle 
tied  with  what  was  once  a  scarlet  riband, 
and    marked  '•  to  be   laid  on   my  heart  "  .? 
It  contains  your  mother's  love  letters,  and 
she  has  "  gone  before."     Here  is  a  broken 
toy,  marked  "  poor  Charles  "  —  the  brother 
you  never  saw.     Here   is  that  wonderful 
effusion,  about  which  you  (a  poet  of  thir- 
teen) got  so  teased.     Well,  he  was  proud 
of  it.     Your  famous  treatise  in  the  "  Quar- 
terly,"   is  not   there,   but    this    doggerel, 
and  your  school-boy  correspondence,  are 
stored   amongst  the    things^  with   notes, 
and  marks,  and  signs  of  loving  interest. 
You  recalled  in  these  moments  many  an 
act  of  folly  that  may  have  given  pain  ; 
many  an  omission  to  do  what  might  have 
given  pleasure,  and  there  are  spots  upon 
the  things  which  were  not  there  before. 

Hitherto  I  have  dealt  with  people  who 
accumulated  things^  if  not  exactly  against 
their  will,  at  any  rate,  without  premedita- 
tion. What  is  gathered  and  stored  with 
malice  prepense,  are  not  ''things  "  in  that 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  I  hope,  familiar 
by  this  time,  with  the  reader.  Therefore, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  about  monomaniacs 
who  collect  postage-stamps  and  mono- 
grams ;  about  gentlemen  who  affect  pri- 
vate museums,  and  sometimes  think  more 
of  their  mahogany  cases  and  cabinets, 
and  of  the  neatly-written  tickets  which 
mark  the  objects  within,  than  of  those 
objects  themselves  ;  or  of  ladies  of  the 
Toodles'  species,  who  infest  auctions, 
and  buy  anything  that  goes  cheap.  I 
pass  these  by  with  a  wave  of  the  pen,  and 
come  to  Dan. 

Dan  is  not  the  opposite  to  Bathsheba, 
but  a  man  —  a  short  stumpy  man,  with  a 
square  head  and  a  stolid  expression  of 
countenance,  which  might  lead  the  un- 
wary to  think  him  a  stupid.  Any  specu- 
lator who  invested  in  Dan  as  a  stupid 
would  make  a  bad  transaction.  Dan  is 
Jack  (and  master)  of  all  trades,  and  a 
philosopher  to  boot.  "  Is  "  !  I  first  knew 
him  when  I  was  a  boy  —  no  matter  how 
many  years  ago  —  He  was  factotum  to 
the  father  of  a  schoolfellow  whom  I  "  knew 
at  home,"  and  Dan  was  no  chicken  then. 
He  may  have  gone  to  the  land  of  the 


hereafter.  At  any  rate,  as  I  write  of  the 
past  I  had  better  substitute  "  was  "  for 
^'is." 

As  a  collector  and  adaptor  of  thiiigs  I 
never  knew  Dan's  equal.  His  "shop," 
as  he  called  it,  a  den  he  built  for  himself, 
leading  out  of  the  harness-room,  was  a 
sight  to  see.  Take  a  carpenter's,  a  chem- 
ist's, a  blacksmith's,  a  cobbler's,  and  a 
marine-store  dealer's  shop.  Mix  well 
together  ;  shuffle  and  cut  ;  throw  in  a  few 
books,  garnish  with  diagrams  in  chalk, 
and  plates  out  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  you  may  faintly  realize  Dan's 
surroundings.  His  speciality  was  mak- 
ing things  out  of  something  else,  and 
always  having  that  something  else  handy 
in  his  store.  The  heaps  of  apparent 
rubbish  he  kept  and  added  to  day  by  day 
were  appalling  !  The  wildest  conjecture 
could  not  anticipate  an  use  for  one  article 
out  of  a  hundred  ;  but  the  time  would 
surely  come  when  something  would  get 
out  of  order,  or  be  broken,  or  lost,  or 
what  not ;  and  then  Dan  would  scratch 
his  square  head,  look  intensely  stupid  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  march  straight 
for  his  "  shop,"  saying  that  he  thought  he 
he  had  "  summut  as  'ud  do  ;  "  and  "  do  " 
it  did. 

A  little  stream  ran  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.  Out  of  the  sherry  cask  Dan 
made  a  water-wheel ;  with  an  old  gun 
and  some  straightened  horse-shoes  he 
made  a  pump  which  it  worked.  He 
pieced  together  a  lot  of  old  lead  piping, 
and  not  only  sent  water  up  into  the  house, 
but  made  a  fountain  on  the  lawn  !  He 
constructed  a  sun-dial  out  of  a  broken 
pillar  and  an  old  copper  stew-pan.  He 
mended  the  church  clock  with  Heaven 
knows  what  heterodox  material.  The 
harness  never  wore  out.  The  gig  Avas 
always  spick  and  span.  His  employer 
did  not  know  what  a  carpenter's  bill  was. 
The  cows,  the  pigs,  and  the  poultry 
throve  and  multipled.  He  was  the  "  vet  " 
of  three  parishes,  which  accounts  for  the 
rows  of  bottles  and  the  unholy  apparatus 
which,  with  a  stuffed  owl  and  sundry 
dried  skins  of  vermin,  gave  a  cabalistic 
character  to  his  den. 

His  den  was  Dan's  pride.  His  confi- 
dence in  its  resources  was  unlimited. 
He  scorned  new  materials.  In  his  spare 
time  he  would  straighten  out  old  nails, 
re-turn  old  screws  —  "get  things  handy," 
as  he  said  —  smoking  his  pipe  gravely 
the  while,  and  coming  out  now  and  then 
with  those  observations  which  entitled 
him  to  consideration  as  a  philosopher, 
but  are  out  of  place  here. 
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I  fear  that  the  race  of  handy  men,  like 
Dan,  is  well  nigh  extinct.  He  was  "  odd 
boy "  about  the  place  when  my  friend's 
father  married.  He  had  been  in  that 
service  twenty-five  years  when  I  first  met 
him.  The  idea  of  going  away  to  "  better 
himself"  was,  I  believe,  the  only  one  that 
did  not  enter  Dan's  angular  cranium. 
He  was  not  perfect.  I  regret  to  say  that 
once  in  awhile  he  got  exceedingly  drunk. 
His  ?naster  was  rather  a  quick-tempered 
man,  and  time  after  time  discharged  him 
on  the  spot  —  but  he  never  went. 

Where  are  you  now,  oh,  ambidexterous 
Dan  ?  Is  that  honest  clever  right  hand 
of  yours  with  the  dust,  or  is  it  still  busy 
amongst  your  thiitgs  ?  Ah,  no  !  How 
time  flies  !  Twelve  years  ago  I  m£t  the 
"little  Milly"of  the  days  I  write  of,  a 
grown-up  young  lady.  The  three  gallant 
soldier  boys,  her  brothers,  are  all  gone. 
Has  the  grim  Reaper  spared  you,  Dan  ? 
Anyhow  you  are  too  old  to  work,  and  the 
amazing  problem  —  what  has  become  of 
your  things — is  too  maddening  to  be 
entertained. 

A.   DE   F. 


From  The  Portfolio. 
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We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  the  Greeks 
as  if  during  the  whole  period  from  Homer 
to  Polybius,  not  to  say  from  Homer  to 
Agathias,  the  full  spirit  of  the  manifold 
works  that  they  have  bequeathed  to  us 
had  been  poured  out  upon  every  genera- 
tion. We  never  try  to  think  what  the 
life  of  the  contemporaries  of  Alcaeus  or 
Theognis  was  like  upon  the  whole.  We 
only  use  Alcaeus  and  Theognis  as  data 
for  determining  the  constituents  of  what 
we  call  "  the  Greek  spirit,"  which  was 
the  spirit  of  no  Greek  generation,  of  no 
Greek  city,  not  even  of  the  Athens  of 
Pericles,  but  rather  the  glorified  ghost  of 
ail. 

One  of  the  minor  results  of  this  as- 
sumption, which  we  all  make  more  or 
less  unconsciously,  is  that  we  suppose, 
or  think  and  speak  as  if  we  supposed, 
that  the  Greeks  in  general  were  like  the 
Elgin  Marbles.  We  know,  of  course, 
from  the  personalities  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, and  from  the  more  or  less  authen- 
tic portraits  of  the  celebrated  Greeks  of 
the  historical  age,. that  this  type  was  not 
permanent ;  for  whether  we  suppose  that 
the  archetypes  of  the  busts  which  had 
come  down  to  us  were  genuine  portraits, 


or  simply  reproductions  of  the  normal 
face  of  the  artist's  contemporaries,  indi- 
vidualized in  some  measure  by  the  more 
or  less  successful  introduction  of  tradi- 
tional traits,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
type  they  represent  is  not  the  type  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles.  And  the  Greek  face,  as 
it  exists  now,  is  like  the  type  of  the  his- 
torical busts  and  is  not  like  the  type 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  though  some  trav- 
ellers profess  to  have  found  the  latter 
still  general  round  Misitra.  If  what  we 
may  call  the  Phidian  type  ceased  to  be 
general  from,  let  us  say,  450  B.C.  onwards, 
we  may  ask,  Was  it  ever  general  before  ? 
Perhaps  this  is  not  improbable  ;  the  lim- 
its of  individual  variation  are  much  wider 
among  a  civilized  race  such  as  the  Greeks 
had  then  become,  than  among  a  ruder 
race,  where  individuals  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  perfection  with  which  they 
conform  to  a  common  type.  This  sug- 
gests the  further  questions,  Whether 
there  was  a  general  type  which  preceded 
the  Phidian,  and  if  so,  whether  we  have 
any  means  for  determining  what  it  was  ? 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Scharf,  in  the 
account  of  Greek  art  which  he  prefiited 
to  the  third  edition  of  "  Wordsworth's 
Greece,"  remarked  that  a  cat-like  ar- 
rangement of  the  eyes  was  one  of  the 
common  characteristics  of  all  archaic 
Greek  art,  and  the  astounding  sarcopha- 
gus from  the  Castellani  Collection  gives 
a  new  interest  to  such  inquiries.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  a  very  startling  hy- 
pothesis that  the  Greeks  could  ever  have 
been  like  that  strange  couple,  with  their 
short  great  toes,  and  hollow  chests,  and 
retreating  foreheads,  with  the  whole  face 
converging  to  the  mouth  :  it  is  startling 
to  think  that  there  have  ever  been  such 
men  at  all,  and  that  if  they  ever  lived 
they  must  have  lived  little,  if  any  more, 
than  twenty-five  centuries  ago.  If  we 
are  to  assume  that  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  prevailing  type  of  face  to 
change  is  absolutely  fixed,  we  shall  put 
the  Castellani  sarcophagus  out  of  court 
altogether  ;  we  shall  say  it  is  impossible 
that  the  artist  can  have  been  represent- 
ing what  he  saw :  either  he  was  incompe- 
tent or  he  was  not  serious.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  rate  is  anything  but  fixed  : 
the  contrast  between  the  first  sitter  of 
Kneller  and  the  last  sitter  of  Reynolds  is 
decidedly  less  than  the  contrast  between 
the  first  sitter  of  Lawrence  and  the  last 
sitter  of  Millais  ;  and  both  are  dwarfed 
by  the  contrast  between  the  first  sitter  of 
Lawrence  and  the  last  sitter  of  Reynolds  ; 
and  this  again  by  the  contrast  between 
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the  sitters  of  Vandyke  and  the  sitters  of 
Kneller.  And  if  we  go  back  a  century 
from  Vandyke  to  Holbein,  we  find  a  still 
greater  divergence  of  type  between  the 
two  extremes  ;  while  ■  the  well-marked 
Elizabethan  type  which  comes  between  is 
sharply  distinguished  from  both.  And 
this  is  what  we  really  ought  to  expect ; 
the  rate  of  change  among  men's  habits 
and  institutions  is  liable  to  the  most  sur- 
prising variations,  and  these,  like  their 
cast  of  countenance,  are  really  the  ex- 
pression of  their  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  wishes.  We  know  that  between  550 
and  450  B.C.  the  Greeks  went  through 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  mental 
transformation  on  record",  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  startled  by  evidence  which 
points  to  corresponding  physical  modifi- 
cations of  an  unusually  rapid  kind. 

Still  it  may  be  objected  that  the  cat- 
like arrangement  of  the  eyes  is  too  gen- 
eral a  characteristic  of  early  art  to  be 
significant  in  any  single  instance.  It 
would  require  very  full  technical  knowl- 
edo^e  to  dispose  exhaustively  of  what  this 
objection  imphes,  and  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  mere  in- 
experience of  the  hand  and  the  eye  would 
tend  to  force  a  type  upon  artists  which 
there  was  nothing  in  their  models  to 
suggest.  In  default  of  such  knowledge 
it  may  be  observed,  that  if  inexperience 
were  the  only  cause,  we  should  expect, 
ccBteris  paribus^  to  find  this  arrangement 
most  marked  in  the  earliest  and  rudest 
work.  Now  there  is  mediaeval  work 
without  the  peculiarity  which  is  much 
ruder  than  Oriental  work  with  the  pecu- 
liarity :  and  there  is  typical  mediaeval 
work,  like  the  Chessmen  from  the  He- 
brides in  the  British  Museum,  in  which 
it  would  be  paradoxical  to  trace  any 
strong  Romanic  influence.  Then,  too,  we 
find  the  peculiarity  much  more  marked 
in  the  bust  of  Thothmes  III.,  a  king  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  than  in  the  statue 
of  Mentu  Hetp,  an  officer  of  the  eleventh  ; 
while  in  the  two  great  white  busts  of 
Rameses  II.  in  the  centre  of  the  Egyptian 
Gallery  at  the  British  Museum  it  disap- 
pears altogether.  Again  it  is  less  marked 
in  the  Man-headed  Bulls  and  gigantic 
statues  from  Nimroud  than  in  the  metope 
from  Selinus  of  Athene  and  Perseus  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Assyrian  work  shows  more  feeling  for 
artistic  dignity  than  the  Greek,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  it  shows  more  artistic 
knowledge.  Again,  if  we  trust  Egyptian 
art  for  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  had  no 
perceptible  depression  between  the  fore- 


head and  the  nose,  and  Assyrian  art  for 
the  fact  that  the  Assyrian  eyebrows  met 
there  across  a  permanent  wrinkle,  why 
should  we  distrust  both  when  they  agree 
that  the  eyes  pointed  more  or  less  up- 
ward towards  the  back  of  the  head  ? 

Further  presumptions  of  the  same  or- 
der might  be  accumulated  almost  without 
limit,  but  perhaps  these  are  enough  to 
justify  us  in  returning  to  the  Castellani 
sarcophagus  seriously,  and  exami..ing  it 
without  prejudice.  Two  things  strike 
us  at  once,  and  dispose  us  in  its  favour  : 
one  is,  that  though  the  work  be  very 
feeble  and  ignorant,  it  has  a  look  of 
painstaking  veracity  about  it  —  if  it  were 
not  so  startling  we  should  call  it  lifelike  ; 
the  other  is  more  important.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  we  discern  a  strong  and 
unmistakable  sense  of  human  beauty, 
an  evident  delight  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween smooth  cheeks,  and  glossy  tresses, 
and  bright  rolling  eyes.  Now  these  are 
just  the  elements  of  beauty  which  are 
present  in  the  Castellani  sarcophagus,  for 
the  wide  orbits  imply  a  great  play  of  the 
eyeball  within  them. 

And  what  do  the  retreating  brow  and 
the  upward  slope  of  the  orbits  imply? 
They  imply  simply  this,  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  jaw  are  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  face  ;  that  instead  of 
being  fixed  at  an  angle  to  the  cheek-bone, 
the  upper  jaw  moves  freely  in  a  line  with 
it ;  or  rather,  that  the  motion  of  the 
whole  head,  often  if  not  generally  a  down- 
ward motion,  adapted  to  large  masses  of 
food  in  comparatively  fixed  positions,  has 
not  yet  been  superseded  by  the  motion 
of  the  lower  jaw,  adapted  to  small  and 
manageable  morsels  presented  in  varia- 
ble positions  by  the  hand  ;  or,  to  put  the 
same  thing  in  another  form,  the  position 
of  the  upper  jaw  has  not  yet  been  modi-  ■ 
fied  by  the  frequent  upward  movements 
of  the  lower  and  by  its  diminished  size. 
In  this  connexion-it  is  significant  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Rakshasas,  savages  ideal- 
ized into  devils,  who  always  appear  in 
Hindoo  legends  with  their  jaws  buried  in 
carcasses,  are  to  be  recognized,  accord- 
ing to  popular  belief,  by  the  upward  slant 
of  their  eyes  when  they  appear  in  human 
form.  Now  in  Buddhist  art  —  and  all 
Indian  art  begins  among  the  non-Aryan 
races  which  13uddha  evangelized  —  this 
upward  slant  is  always  distinctly  tracea- 
ble. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further  that  the 
cheek-bone  might  have  retained  the  posi- 
tion which  it  had  inevitably  in  days  when 
men  were  still  coarse  feeders,  even  after 
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this  cause  had  ceased  to  operate,  unless 
other  causes  had  come  in  to  modify  it.  So 
that  the  question  comes  to  be  partly,  When 
did  the  Greeks  come  to  feed  themselves 
decently  with  their  hands,  and  what  oth- 
er causes  carried  the  transformation  up 
to  a  point  which  neither  the  Egyptians 
nor  the  Assyrians  reached  ?  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  the  movement  of  the  eye 
would  tend  to  modify  the  orbit,  if  the  lat- 
ter be  not  assumed  to  have  become  abso- 
lutely rigid.  Again,  when  the  action  of 
the  lips  in  speaking  and  singing  became 
more  important  than  their  action  in  swal- 
lowing, this  would  modify  not  only  the 
lips  themselves,  but  also  their  position  in 
relation  to  the  cheek.  Still  more  de- 
cisive wonld  be  the  growth  of  the  brain, 
pushing  the  forehead  upward  and  for- 
ward,* and  forcing  the  whole  skull  to 
modify  itself  to  meet  the  changed  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head. 

The  Homeric  Greeks  were  certainly 
not  fine  feeders  ;  their  habitual  food  was 
coUops  of  half-burnt  meat,  served  on 
spits,  whence  one  fears  they  were  pulled 
off  with  the  teeth,  and  barley  pillaus 
(that  rarely  attained  the  dignity  of  dough- 
cakes  ;  baking,  as  Mr.  Davies  has  pointed 
out  in  "  Hermathena,"  No.  I,  was  un- 
known), which  must  have  been  consumed 
either  by  raising  the  bowl  to  the  mouth, 
or  by  gradually  gobbling  up  a  fistfull ; 
while  the  bread,  which  had  become  the 
staff  of  life  in  the  historical  period,  was 
so  hard  that  it  had  to  be  soaked  in  water, 
and  therefore  was  probably  eaten  in  small 
mouthfuls,  that  were  raised  genteelly 
between  the  finger  and  the  thumb. 
Again,  the  Homeric  Greeks  used  to  be 
sung  to  at  their  feasts  by  an  harper  ;  the 
Historic  Greeks  sing  themselves  to  the 
sound  of  a  piper  ;  and  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  which  they  expect  from  a 
drinking-bout  is  that  it  will  set  them  talk- 
ing. As  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
already,  the  Homeric  Greeks  were  re- 
markable for  the  mobility  of  their  eyes, 
and  this  explains  a  peculiarity  of  the 
vases  of  the  transition  period  :  although 
the  permanent  lines  of  the  face  still 
converge  on  the  mouth,  the  eye  points 
abruptly  upward  as  often  as  downward  ; 
obviously  this  would  be  so  if  the  habitual 
position  of  the  eye  in  the  orbit  was  vari- 
able, while  the  orbit  was  not  yet  modified 
by  its  movement.  A  later  stage  of  the 
transition    we    are     imagining    may    be 


*  The  brain  of  the  Macedonian  race  must  have  been 
comparatively  undeveloped,  accordingly  the  retreating 
brow  reappears  on  the  coins  of  Alexander's  successors. 


the  modifications  which  would  be  due  to 
the  special  development  of  the  lips  and 
eyes  are  already  established,  but  some- 
thing of  the  old  he  of  the  face  still  re- 
mains, which  has  completely  disappeared 
in  the  works  of  the  Phidian  period. 

This  suggests  the  further  question, 
Was  there  any  special  cause  tending  to 
increase  the  plasticity  of  the  organism 
that  continued  to  work  with  increasing 
intensity  up  to  the  Phidian  period  ?  There 
certainly  were  two  :  one  was  the  acceler- 
ating intellectual  movement ;  the  other, 
perhaps  even  a  more  decisive  one,  was 
the  universal  gymnastic  training.  The- 
ognis,  who  "flourished"  540  B.C.,  knows 
nothing  of  gymnastics  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, though  he  is  full  of  the  opportunities 
a  man  has  of  forming  himself  at  drinking- 
clubs.  Pindar,  less  than  two  generations 
later,  is  full  of  athletics,  as  if  they  were 
the  business  of  life.  The  fact  is,  the 
ascendancy  of  Sparta  brought  all  Greece 
to  the  festivals  held  under  Spartan  pro- 
tection at  Delphi  and  Olympia,  and  then 
set  all  Greece  training  for  them  ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  thus  created  survived  the 
undivided  Spartan  ascendancy  for  more 
than  a  generation,  with  the  most  fruitful 
consequences. 

To  resume.  Unless  on  anatomical 
grounds  it  can  be  determined  a  priori 
that  the  limits  of  possible  modification 
within  historical  times  are  insignificant, 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  we  can  still 
trace  in  the  rude  remains  of  archaic  Greek 
Art  a  transformation  of  the  Greek  face 
corresponding  to  the  transformation 
which  we  know  took  place  in  the  Greek 
mind. 

G.  A.   SiMCOX. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  JATRA.* 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  sacred  Ner- 
budda,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth, 
there  is  a  little  village  called  Bhadbhut, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  month 
in  every  eighteen  years,  exists  in  the 
quiet  placid  way  natural  to  Hindu  vil- 
lages. The  houses  are  of  mud  ;  there  is 
no  bazar,  and  the  only  substantial  build- 
ing in  the  place  is  the  white  temple  over- 
looking the  river.  No  one  of  higher  au- 
thority lives  here  than  the  village  patels, 
who  can  scarcely  read  or  write,  and  the 
village  accountant,  who  does  those  offices 
for  them  ;  and  their  only  subordinates 
are  a  few  Bhils,  who  act  as  village  watch- 
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men,  and  are  distinguished  from  their 
non-official  brethren  only  by  the  bows 
and  arrows  they  carry.  But  as  that  partic- 
ular month  approaches  the  village  begins 
to  grow,  and  by  the  time  the  new  moon 
is  visible  it  is  a  town.  There  is  a  bazar, 
broad  and  long,  lined  with  the  shops  of 
grain-sellers,  and  cloth-sellers,  and  spice- 
sellers,  and  sweetmeat  sellers,  and  bra- 
ziers ;  there  is  street  after  street  of  new 
houses  ;  on  the  shore  there  is  a  perfect 
fleet  of  boats,  each  with  its  one  short 
mast,  supporting  a  mighty  sweeping  yard 
three  times  the  length  of  itself,  and  new 
boats  arriving  can  hardly  make  their  way 
among  the  swarms  of  bathers. 

The  explanation  of  the  change  is  that 
the  Jatra  has  begun.  A  year  composed 
of  lunar  months,  like  that  of  the  Hindu 
calendar,  is  very  rickety,  and  continually 
wants  patching  ;  and  it  is  prescribed  that 
when  the  month  Bhadarava's  turn  to  be 
intercalated  comes  —  which  happens  in 
eighteen  years  —  then  for  the  space  of 
the  second  Bhadarava  a  Jatra  is  to  be 
held  at  Bhadbhut.  Now  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  about  a  Jatra  is  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  extraordinary.  That 
so  many  people  should  come  so  far  to  see 
so  little,  that  they  should  be  so  happy  in 
doing  nothing,  and  take  so  much  trouble 
about  it  is  really  surprising. 

The  belief  that  there  is  particular  vir- 
tue in  bathing  in  the  Nerbudda  at  this 
particular. time  and  place  partly  accounts 
for  the  assemblage,  but  what  have  holy 
pilgrims  to  do  with  merry-go-rounds, 
which  are  as  crowded  as  the  temple  ? 
and  what  means  the  roaring  trade  in 
brass  and  copper  pots  .''  But  it  is  neither 
religion  nor  traffic  that  brings  all  these 
people  togetlier ;  thousands  come  only 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  what  the  fun 
is,  is  the  greatest  puzzle  to  a  European. 
There  are  the  merry-go-rounds,  certainly  ; 
nor  are  they  confined  to  youth  :  a  full- 
grown  man  will  mount  a  small  green 
wooden  horse,  and  ride  as  if  his  only  ob- 
ject in  life  were  to  catch  the  yellow  one  in 
front  of  him  ;  and  old  men  who  are  past 
such  severe  equestrian  conflicts  will  still 
take  a  seat  in  the  cars  that  travel  an  in- 
ner and  more  sober  circuit.  Dancing 
and  singing  and  story-telling  go  on  too. 
Nautches  are  not  to  be  seen,  but  there  is 
a  simple  amateur  dance,  accompanied 
with  the  voice.  Legs  and  lungs  qualify 
any  one  to  take  part.  Violent  music, 
proceeding  from  a  tent  may  induce  a  few 
thousands  to  pay  a  small  fee  to  go  inside 
and  see  two  or  three  wooden  figures  mak- 
ing foolish   bows.     Less  sensational,  but 


more  artistic  representations  of  scenes 
from  holy  legends,  with  Krishna  often  as 
the  central  figure,  are  also  to  be  seen. 
But  the  great  sight  of  all  is  to  see  how 
many  people  are  doing  nothing  at  all. 
The  hum  of  voices  goes  on  all  night,  and 
even  an  hour  or  two  before  dawn :  in 
every  quieter  spot  a  firmament  of  glowing 
cigarettes  shows  how  many  are  unwilling 
to  waste  these  precious  hours  in  sleep. 

The  ordinary  pilgrim's  attendance  at 
the  temple  is  very  brief.  The  crowd  pour 
in  at  one  door  and  out  at  another  imme- 
diately. To  continue  passing  through 
and  through,  from  the  calling  of  the  god 
in  the  morning  till  the  terrible  voice 
which  is  supposed  to  send  him  to  sleep 
at  sunset,  is  a  work  of  merit.  Near  the 
temple  sit  the  holy  mendicants  and  ascet- 
ics, almost  naked,  smeared  all  over  with 
mud,  wearing  their  hair  and  beard  uncut, 
and  looking  altogether  perfectly  hideous 
and  perfectly  self-satisfied.  Some  of 
them  are  very  distinguished  —  as  he  who 
has  come  down  from  Benares,  measuring 
the  whole  distance  with  his  prostrate 
body  ;  and  he  who  lies  all  day  on  a  plank 
studded  with  nails  points  upwards  ;  and 
he  who  has  held  his  hand  up  in  the  air 
for  twenty-five  years,  till  the  finger-nails 
have  grown  so  long  that  he  appears  to  be 
holding  up  a  bunch  of  snakes,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  perfectly  rigid.  This 
wretched  man  will  consent  to  bring  his 
hand  down  again  (he  says  he  would  have 
to  soak  the  muscles  in  oil  for  three  weeks 
in  order  to  do  so)  if  any  one  will  feast  for 
him  three  thousand  Brahmans. 

Truly  there  is  not  much  that  is  pleas- 
ing in  a  Jatra  —  childish  amusements  and 
miserably  corrupt  superstition.  Still, 
Anglo-Saxons  at  least  must  admire  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are 
content  to  take  their  holiday  where  no 
liquor  is  allowed  to  be  sold,  and  that 
great  as  are  the  crowds,  there  is  no  quar- 
relling, and  helpless  and  unprotected  as 
the  people  are,  scarcely  any  crime. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
CUSTOMS  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

The  form  of  government  in  Madagas- 
car was,  and  we  may  say  is,  patriarchal. 
The  unit,  or  simple  element,  is  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  just  as  the  father  is  the  ruler  of 
his  children  and  dependants,  so  in  a  vil- 
lage the  head  man,  along  with  the  elders 
or  old  men,  exercised  the  duties  of  mag- 
istrates.    The  king,  again,  was  the  great 
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father  of  his  subjects  ;  and  to  the  pres-  if  his  offering  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
ent  day  the  sovereign  is  addressed  as  the  offering  unto  the  Lord  be  of  the  flock, 
father  and  mother  of  the  people  ;  and  he  male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it  without 
in  turn,  reversing  the  compliment,  speaks  blemish.  It  he  offer  a  lamb  for  his  offer- 
of  the  people  as  his  father  and  mother,  ing,  then  shall  he  offer  it  before  the  Lord. 
Thus  when  the  present  Queen  of  Mada-  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head 
gascar  was  crowned,  addressing  the  peo-  of  his  offering,  and  kill  it  before  the  tab- 
pie,  she  said,  "  O  ye  under  heaven  here  ^  ernacle  of  the  congregation  ;  and  Aaron's 
assembled,  I  have  father  and  mother,  '  sons  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  thereof  round 
having  you  ;  therefore  may  you  live,  and  !  about  upon  the  altar.  And  he  shall  offer 
may  God  bless  you."  Then,  referring  to  'of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offering,  an 
the  judges  and  officers,  and  explaining  '  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  :  the 
their  relation  to  the  people,  she  said,  "I  fat  thereof,  and  the  whole  rump,  it  shall 
have  made  them  fathers  of  the  people,  be  taken  off  hard  by  the  backbone  ;  and 
and  leaders  to  teach  them  wisdom.'"    The    the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all 

Malagasy  are  firm  believers  in  the  doc-  i  the  fat  that   is  upon  the  inwards 

trine  of  divine  right.  The  sovereign  is,  j  And  the  priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the 
in  their  eyes,  in  very  truth  God's  vicege-  \  alter  ;  it  is  the  food  of  the  offering  made 
rent.  Indeed,  until  within  the  past  few  by  fire  unto  the  Lord"  (ver.  6-11).  We 
years,  it  was  customary  to  salute  him  as  :  may  just  mention  also,  that  the  same 
God  ;  or  God  seen  by  the  eye.  The  late  part  of  the  fowl  is  usually  given  by  chil- 
Queen  Rasoahery  was  the  first  who  for-  !  dren  or  servants  to  their  father,  or  supe- 
bade  these  blasphemous  appellations.  :  riors.  When  the  queen  goes  abroad  she 
The  very  belongings  of  the  sovereign  are  is  attended  by  above  a  thousand  soldiers, 
treated  with  respect.  It  is  no  uncom- '  and  a  great  number  of  camp  attendants, 
mon  thing,  while  being  carried  about  the  She  is  carried  in  a  palanquin,  as  the  roads 
streets,  for  your  bearers  suddenly  to  run  [  are  to  bad  too  allow  carriages  to  be  em- 
off  to  some  side  path  to  be  out  of  the  ployed.  When  a  carriage  which  had 
way.  On  looking  for  the  cause  of  this,  it  been  presented  to  Radaraa  I.  was  carried 
will  be  found  that  a  small  procession  is  up  to  the  capital,  he  seated  himself  in  it  ; 
passing  along,  consisting  of  a  forerunner  and  instead  of  being  drawn  in  it  by  his 
with  a  spear,  who  duly  shouts  out  to  the  faithful  subjects,  they  lifted  it,  wheels 
passengers  to  "  Clear  the  way  !  "  Be-  |  and  all,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  en- 
hind  are  two  or  four  men,  it  may  be,  car-  |  joying  a  carriage  drive  after  a  fashion  ai- 
ry ing  water-pots  filled  with  water  for  j  together  novel.  The  palanquin  is  pre- 
royal  use,  and  followed  again  by  an  !  ceded  by  attendants  dancing,  shouting, 
officer  armed  with  a  spear.  The  sum- 
mons to  get  out  of  the  way  is  obeyed 
by  a  rush  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
passers-by  stand  uncovered  until  the 
procession  has  passed.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent the  water,    or  whatever    else    it  may  From  Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip. 

be,  being  bevvitched.  The  Queen,  and  ON  THE  legends  OF  certain  plants. 
some  of  the  higher  members  of  the  royal  Some  plants  are  emblematical  on  ac- 
family  who  have  principalities  in  distant  count  of  certain  events  or  customs  ;  of 
parts  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  a  these  are  the  national  emblems.  The 
good  many  other  feudal  rights,  which  I  rose  of  England  became  especially  fa- 
have  got  no  time  to  mention,  are  entitled  !  mous  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  after 
to  the  rump  of  every  bullock  that  is  |  which  the  red  and  white  were  united  ; 
killed  in  the  island.  The  actual  rump  is  |  and  the  rose  of  both  colours  is  called  the 
conveyed  to  officers  appointed  to  receive  I  York  and  Lancaster ;  but  when  these 
it.  This  is  a  custom  curious  to  all,  and  i  flowers  first  became  badges  of  the  two 
is  deeply  interesting  to  the  student  of  |  houses  we  cannot  discover.  The  thistle 
antiquities.  Why,  the  very  name  anato-  j  is  honoured  as  the  emblem  of  Scotland, 
mists  give  this  part  is  suggestive.  It  is  from  the  circumstance  that  once  upon  a 
called  the  sacmm,  or  sacred  part  —  the  |  time  a  party  of  Danes  having  approached 
part  devoted  to  the  gods  in  Greece  and  j  the  Scottish  camp  unperceived,  by  night, 
Rome.  But  tracing  this  up  to  a  higher  were  on  the  point  of  attacking  it,  when 
source,  we  find  that,  in  the  Levitical  law,  !  one  of  the  soldiers  trod  on  a  thistle,  which 
this  part  was  specially  directed  to  be  caused  him  to  cry  out,  and  so  aroused  the 
offered  up  to  the  Lord.  Thus  we  read  enemy.  The  shamrock  of  Ireland  was 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Leviticus  —  "  And  held  by  St.  Patrick  to  teach  the  doctrine 


and  singing,  with  music. 
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of  the  Trinity,  and  chosen  in  remem- 
brance of  him  :  it  is  always  worn  by  the 
Irish  on  St.  Patrick's  day.  The  leek,  in 
Wales,  as  a  national  device,  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  otherwise  than 
as  the  result  of  its  having  the  old  Cymric 
colours,  green  and  white.  In  France, 
the  fleur-de-lis  is  so  called  as  a  corruption 
of  Fleur-de-Louis,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  lily,  but  was  an  iris,  chosen  as 
an  emblem  by  Louis  VII.  when  he  went 
to  the  Crusades,  and  afterwards  named 
after  him.  The  olive  is  deemed  an  em- 
blem of  peace  ;  probably  because,  on  ac- 
count of  its  durability  of  growth,  it  was 
planted  both  in  Greece  and  Italy  to  mark 
the  limits  of  landed  possessions.  Very 
many  plants  owe  their  celebrity  to  the 
healing  properties  with  which  they  are 
probably  endowed,  as  their  common 
names  indicate.  Of  these  are  self-heal, 
woundwort,  liverwort,  lungwort,  eye- 
bright,  loose-strife,  flea-bane,  salvia,  from 
salvo,  to  heal  ;  potentilla,  from  potential, 
&c.  But  in  many  instances  these  prop- 
erties used  to  be  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted in  such  a  manner  that  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  plants  in  wounds  and  ill- 
ness, merely  as  a  charm,  superseded  their 
being  used  in  a  way  that  might  be  bene- 
ficial ;  and  the  witches'  caldrons  (like 
those  mentioned  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  the 


old  British  caldron  of  Ceridween),  which 
contained  decoctions  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  mystically  prepared,  were  looked 
to  as  all-powerful  remedies  when  applied 
with  strange  rites  and  incantations. 
Some  plants  have  been  famous  on  ac- 
count of  their  poisonous  qualities,  which 
in  various  cases  have  made  them  histori- 
cal. The  hemlock  {Conhim  jnaculatum) 
was  formerly  used  in  Greece  as  the  state 
poison,  for  it  was  the  custom  to  put  pris- 
oners to  death  by  its  means,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Socrates,  Theramenes,  and 
Phocion  were  all  condemned  to  drink  it. 
The  darnel  {Lolimn  te?milentum)  is  a  large 
grass,  flowering  in  July,  which  grows 
among  barley  and  wheat,  possessed  of 
poisonous  properties  ;  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  tares  referred  to  in  the  parable. 
The  monkshood  {Aconitiim  napelhts)  is  a 
very  poisonous  plant,  even  the  odour  of 
its  leaves  and  blossoms  having  an  injuri- 
ous effect  on  some  people  ;  its  old  name 
of  wolfsbane  was  given  to  the  plant,  be- 
cause hunters  dipped  their  arrows  in  its 
juice  to  make  them  more  deadly.  The 
upas-tree  of  Java  has  a  great  notoriety  for 
the  terrible  effect  it  is  supposed  to  have 
in  causing  the  death  of  any  one  who  lies 
under  its  shelter,  and  its  milky  gum  is 
also  used  by  the  natives  for  their  ar- 
rows. 


Temple  of  Diana. — The  Temple  of  Di- 
ana, about  which  there  has  been  so  much  con- 
tention among  the  learned  for  so  many  genera- 
tions, is  now  proved  to  be  octastyle,  that  is, 
having  eight  columns  in  front.  It  has  eighteen 
columns  on  the  sides,  and  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  three  diameters, 
making  the  temple  diastyle.  The  statement 
of  Pliny,  as  to  its  having  had  one  hundred 
columns  (externally),  is  correct,  and  as  many 
as  twenty-seven  of  these  might  have  been  the 
contributions  of  kings.  Of  the  position  of 
the  thirty-six  columnce  ccelatce  (sculptured  col- 
umns), I  may  obtain  further  proof  before  the 
excavations  are  completed.  Allowing  for  the 
projection  of  the  sculpture, on  these  columns, 
which,  in  the  fragments  lately  found,  is  as 
much  as  thirteen  inches,  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  was  about  5  feet  10  inches.  The 
dimensions  of  the  Temple  given  by  Pliny,  viz., 
220  feet  by  425  feet,  were  evidently  intended 
to  apply  to  the  raised  platform  upon  which 
the  Temple  was  built.     The  actual  width  of 


the  platform,  measured  at  the  lowermost  step, 
was  238  feet  3  1-2  inches  English.  The  evi- 
dence as  to  its  length  is  not  at  present  so  con- 
clusive, and  the  dimension  given  on  my  plan 
may  have  to  be  corrected  when  the  western 
and  eastern  exti'emities  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly explored.  The  dimensions  of  the  Tem- 
ple itself  from  plinth  to  plinth,  "  out  to  out," 
are  163  feet  9  1-2  inches  by  308  feet  4  inches. 
The  height  of  the  platform  was  9  feet  5  3-S 
inches.  The  interior  appears  to  have  been 
adorned  with  two  tiers  of  elliptical  columns, 
Ionic  and  Corinthian-,  fragments  of  these  hav- 
ing been  found  near  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

Athenasum. 


A  Kiel  Professor  of  Philosophy  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  German  papers,  given  a  ball, 
to  celebrate  the  2,302nd  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Plato!  Athenasum. 
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DIFFERENT  PATHS. 

I  LATELY  talked  with  one  who  strove 
To  show  that  all  my  way  was  dim, 

That  his  alone  —  the  road  to  heaven; 
And  thus  it  was  I  answered  him: 

"  Strike  not  away  the  staff  I  hold, 

You  cannot  give  me  yours,  dear  friend; 

Up  the  steep  hill  our  paths  are  set 
In  different  ways,  to  one  sure  end. 

What,  though,  with  eagle  glance  upfixed 
On  heights  beyond  our  mortal  ken, 

You  tread  the  broad  sure  stones  of  Faith 
More  firmly  than  do  weaker  men; 

To  each  according  to  his  strength; 

But  as  we  leave  the  plains  below, 
Let  us  carve  out  a  wider  stair, 

And  broader  pathway  thro'  the  snow. 

And  when  upon  the  golden  crest 
We  stand  at  last  together,  freed 

From  mists  that  circle  round  the  base, 
And  clouds  that  but  obscure  our  creed; 

We  shall  perceive  that  though  our  steps 
Have  wandered  wide  apart,  dear  friend, 

No  pathway  can  be  wholly  wrong 
That  tends  unto  one  perfect  end." 


LONG  AGO. 


Two  Roses  bloomed  upon  a  tree: 

Their  white  leaves  touched  with  eyery  gway; 
ing. 
I  bent  to  gather  one,  while  She 

Plucked  off  the  other,  gently  saying, 
"  When  things  do  grow  and  cling  like  this, 

And  Death  almost  appeareth  loath 
To  take  but  one,  'twere  greater  bliss 

To  both  for  Death  to  smite  them  both." 

Lost  Love!     Dead  Love!     They  come  and  go 

The  Summers  with  their  sun  and  flowers. 
Their  song  of  birds.     I  only  know 

There  is  a  blight  upon  the  hours. 
No  sun  is  like  the  once  bright  sun 

That  shone  upon  that  golden  weather, 
In  which  she  said  those  flowers  were  one, 

And  Death  should  spare  or  smite  together. 

Athenaeum.  E.    W.    H. 


KINDRED. 


Our  own,  our  own.     Time's  heavy  hand  strikes 
hard, 

Absence  lends  fatal  strength  to  circumstance; 
Old  paths  by  slow  forgetfulness  are  barred ; 

Old  sympathy  is  chilled  by  cruel  chance. 
New  loves  shine  down  the  fairy  dreams  we 
saw ; 

New  friendships  early  vows  obliterate  ; 
Till  half  the  happy  bonds,  our  childhood's  law, 

Fade  for  the  waning  life,  or  soon  or  late. 


Yet  touch  a  chord  by  kindred  feeling  known, 

Call  on  an  echo  deep  in  kindred  heart, 
Blood  will  assert  an  innate  power  its  own,     ' 

And  wake  the  spirit  for  the  champion's  part. 
Our  own,  our  own.     God-given,  holy  chain. 

Linked   as    mere   babies    on  our  mother's 
knee. 
Soldered  by  mutual  hope  and  joy  and  pain. 

Reaching  from  birth  unto  eternity. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 


LOVE'S  QUEST. 

(for  a  mural  painting.) 

Whenas  the  watches  of  the  night  had  grown 
To  that  deep  loneliness  where  dreams  begin, 
I  saw  how  Love,  with  visage  worn  and  thin, 
With  wings  close-bound,  went  through  a  town 

alone. 
Death-pale  he  showed,   and  inly  seemed  to 
moan 
With  sore  desire  some  dolorous  place  to 

win; 
Sharp    brambles  passed    had  streaked  his 
dazzling  skin. 
His  bright  feet  eke  were  gashed  with  many  a 
stone. 


gate 


And,  as  he  went,  I,  sad  for  piteousness. 
Might  see   how  men  from   door  and 
would  move 
Ta stay, his  steps ;  or  -vNjomankind  would  press, 

With  wistful  eyes,  to  balconies  above. 
And  bid  him  enter  in.     But  Love  not  less, 
Mournful,   kept  on  his  way.     Ah,  hapless 

Love  ! 
Saint  Pauls.  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


APART. 


My  love,  why  dost  thou  leave  me  thus  forlorn 
In  weary  solitude  through  day  and  night.'' 
I  miss  thy  shadow  in  the  noonday  light  — 
Thy  fair  and  luminous  brow  at  wakening  mom 
Gleams  not  beside  me,  and  my  heart  is  torn 
With  painful  longings,  and  my  tearful  sight 
Swims  with  strange  visions  of  thy  homeward 
flight 
'Mid  rain  and  broken  bows,  of  sorrow  born. 
Return,  sweet  dove!  I  have  found  perennial 
springs 
On  sunny  banks,  where  thou  mayst  lave  and 
rest. 
Come  quickly  ere  the  darkness  round  thee 
clings  — 
Hie  hitherward  up  the  shadows  from  the 
west 
With  shimmer  of  golden  sunlight  on  thy  wings, 
To  sink  in  cooing  murmurs  on  my  breast! 
Morgan  Evans. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
A    CENTURY    OF    GREAT    POETS,    FROM 
1750  DOWNWARDS. 

JOHANN    FRIEDRICH   SCHILLER. 

There  is  something  attractive  and 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  critic  but  to 
the  general  public,  in  that  close  contact 
and  juxtaposition  of  two  great  writers  in 
almost  any  department  of  literature, 
which  permits  every  reader  the  privilege 
of  contrast  and  comparison,  and  seems 
to  enlarge  his  powers  of  discrimination 
by  the  mere  external  circumstances  which 
call  them  forth.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  how  much  Goethe  has  done 
for  Schiller  and  Schiller  for  Goethe  in 
this  way.  They  have  made  a  landscape 
and  atmosphere  for  each  other,  rounding 
out  by  the  constant  variety  and  contrast, 
each  other's  figures  from  the  blank  of  the 
historical  background —  impressing  upon 
our  minds  what  one  was  and  the  other 
was  not,  by  an  evidence  much  more  strik- 
ing than. that  of  critical  estimate.  We 
have  not  in  England  any  parallel  to  the 
group  they  make,  or  to  the  effect  they 
produce.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
might  have  faintly  emulated  it  had  their 
intercourse  been  longer  and  fuller  ;  but 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  or  Byron  and 
Shelley,  or  any  other  combination  in  our 
crowded  poetical  firmament,  would  be  but 
two  among  many  —  not  The  Two,  the 
crowned  and  undisputed  monarchs  of  a 
national  literature,  as  are  this  German 
pair,  —  men  of  the  same  age,  the  same 
inspiration,  to  whom  the  great  task  has 
been  given,  consciously  and  evidently,  of 
shaping  the  poetry  of  a  people.  To  us, 
with  our  older  traditions  and  long-accu- 
mulated, slowly-growing  wealth,  the  po- 
sition altogether  is  remarkable  enough  to 
call  forth  an  interest  more  curious  and 
eager  than  is  generally  excited  by  literary 
questions.  The  poetry  of  a  nation,  ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  is  its  oldest 
and  most  assured  inheritance,  something 
so  deeply  bedded  in  our  heart  and  life 
that  we  cannot  point  out  to  ourselves 
where  it  began,  or  call  up  before  our 
minds  any  conception  of  those  dim  ages 
when  it  was  not.  Shakespeare  himself, 
the  greatest  glory  of  our  English  tongue, 
stands  centuries  back,  and  has  been  the 


birthright  of  many  generations  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  yet  even  he  was  far  from  being 
the  founder  of  our  national  poetry.  But 
here  not  so  far  parted  from  absolute  sight 
and  touch  —  one  of  them  still  living  with- 
in the  recollection,  or  at  least  within  the 
lifetime,  of  a  great  many  of  us  —  stand 
the  two  men  who  have  created  German 
poetry.  Were  it  possible  that  instead  of 
the  slow  and  gradual  growth  of  character 
and  expression  which  makes  us  out  of 
children  become  men,  the  expansion  of  a 
human  soul  could  come  about  in  a  day  or 
a  moment  like  that  of  a  flower,  it  would 
scarcely  be  more  surprising,  more  inter- 
esting, than  are  the  phenomena  which 
attend  this  other  development,  the  birth 
of  poetry  —  in  a  race  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  consider  one  of  the  most  poetic 
races  of  humanity.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  that  race  had  done  little  more 
than  babble  in  vague  ballad  strains  and 
preludes  of  verse.  It  had  its  Minnesing- 
ers, it  is  true,  great  enough  to  charm  the 
literati  of  the  present  day  who  take  to 
themselves  the  glory  of  having  disinterred 
them  ;  but  great  poems  never  need  dis- 
interring. Germany  lay  silent  in  a  rich 
chaos  of  material,  fanciful,  superstitious, 
sentimental,  transcendental,  but  with  no 
literature  in  which  to  express  itself,  no 
poetry  —  a  Memnon's  head,  quivering 
with  sound  suppressed,  which  as  yet  no 
sun-touch  had  called  forth.  But  that  the 
image  is  trivial  for  so  great  an  occurrence, 
we  might  say  that  the  curtain  rolled  visi- 
bly up  from  the  dim  world,  thus  lying 
voiceless,  revealing  in  a  moment  the  two 
singers,  whose  office  was  to  remake  that 
world,  and  give  its  darkness  full  expres- 
sion. The  curtain  rolls  up  slowly  —  upon 
nothing  —  an  empty  stage,  a  vast  silent 
scene  ;  when,  lo,  there  enters  from  one 
side  and  another,  on  either  hand,  a  poet 
—  and  the  poetry  of  Germany  is  created 
under  our  eyes.  A  most  curious,  mem- 
orable sight  as  ever  came  to  pass  in  this 
world,  and  all  the  more  notable  that  the 
doers  of  it  are  not  one  nor  many,  but  two, 
magnifying,  revealing,  expounding  each 
other,  and  by  their  mutual  presence  mak- 
ing the  mystery  clear. 

What  would  it  have  been  in  England 
had  Shakespeare  and   Milton  instead  of 
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being  the  growth  of  two  different  ages, 
stood  side  by  side,  working  together,  cre- 
ating consciously,  and  of  set  purpose,  that 
literature  which  they  enriched  so  nobly, 
one  of  them,  at  least,  with  probably  little 
thought  enough  of  the  vast  thing  he  was 
doing !  We  are  all  fond  of  comparing 
and  contrasting  these  two  Princes  of 
English  song,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  their  time  and  character  ;  but 
what  endless  opportunities  should  we  not 
have  found  for  this  contrast  had  they  ex- 
isted in  one  sphere.  The  difference  is  so 
great  however,  that  we  cannot  make  any 
just  parallel.  Milton  could  no  more  have 
been  produced  in  all  his  intensity  and 
learned  austere  splendour  in  the  broader 
and  richer  Shakespearian  age,  than 
Shakespeare,  all-embracing,  all-tolerant, 
all-comprehending,  could  have  preserved 
that  godlike  breadth  and  fulness  in  the 
stern  struggles  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  comparison  between  them  cannot  be 
complete.  But  Goethe  and  Schiller  were 
born  and  lived  under  the  same  influences, 
were  moulded  by  the  same  events,  drew 
breath  in  the  same  atmosphere.  And 
they  were  what  it  is  possible  our  Shake- 
speare was  not,  though  of  late  ages  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  it  essential 
to  poetry  —  they  were  conscious  poets, 
worshipping  in  themselves  the  divine  fac- 
ulty which  they  recognized,  and  feeling 
its  importance  with  a  distinctness  which 
was  beyond  ail  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The 
association  of  two  such  men  gives  an  ad- 
ditional interest  and  attraction  to  each. 
It  is  a  union  which  has  been  commented 
upon  at  unmeasured  length  and  by  many 
critics,  moved  by  that  curious  and  over- 
weening enthusiasm  for  German  Hterature 
which  has  affected  with  a  kind  of  literary 
frenzy  so  many  original  and  thoughtful 
minds.  We  do  not  pretend  to  approach 
the  subject  with  the  adoring  reverence 
which  has  been  so  common,  and  from 
which  it  is  so  difBcult  to  escape  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  consider  the  two  great 
poets  of  modern  Germany  ;  but  we  do  not 
claim  any  exception  from  the  special  spell 
of  their  remarkable  position,  a  position 
as  notable  in  the  world  as  that  of  any  re- 
former, statesman,   or   patriot  who    has 
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given  new  form  and  development   to  the 
life  of  his  country. 

Of  the  two  Goethe  was  so  much  the 
more  remarkable  that  he  can  be  consid- 
ered and  treated  of  alone  ;  but  of  Schiller 
we  can  scarcely  speak  without  bringing 
in  the  name  of  his  greater,  more  splendid, 
and  less  lovable  coadjutor.  Their  friend- 
ship was  creditable  and  profitable  to  both, 
though  we  confess  we  are  a  little  weary 
of  hearing  it  pointed  out  as  an  exception 
to  the  ordinary  relations  between  men  of 
letters,  which,  the  world  persists  in  be- 
lieving, are  constantly  interrupted  by 
jealousies  and  emulations.  This  persist- 
ent theory  maintains  itself  bravely,  as 
most  theories  do,  in  the  very  face  of  fact 
—  by  which  it  might  have  been  proved  a 
thousand  times  that  whatsoever  may  be 
the  jealousies  of  art,  writers  and  paint- 
ers invariably  find  their  closest, compan- 
ions in  their  own  craft,  and  are  nowhere 
so  happy  or  so  much  at  home,  all  friendly 
tiffs  notwithstanding,  as  ameng  their 
brethren  of  the  brush  or  the  pen,  who 
alone  fully  reahze  their  difficulties  and 
understand  their  efforts.  Where  is  the 
writer,  living  or  dead,  who  has  not  been 
consoled  and  stimulated  by  the  generous 
appreciation  of  rivals,  even  when  less 
successful  than  himself,  even  when  some- 
what soured  by  personal  disappointment ! 
The  great,  except  in  the  most  singular 
cases,  are  always  ready  to  applaud  an 
honest  effort ;  but  even  among  the  small 
there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  generos- 
ity and  appreciation  of  excellence,  a  gen- 
erosity for  which  they  seldom  get  much 
credit,  but  of  which  all  real  brethren  of 
the  arts  are  fully  aware.  Patrons  are 
good  (perhaps)  when  they  are  to  be  had  — 
and  the  personal  friends  who  love  us  be- 
cause we  are  ourselves,  famous  or  unfa- 
mous,  are  best  of  all  earthly  blessings  ; 
but  for  companions,  for  the  understand- 
ing which  alone  makes  one  man's  sym- 
pathy living  and  potent  to  another,  for 
comprehension  of  what  we  have  arrived 
at,  whether  successfully  or  not,  commend 
us  to  our  fellows,  those  others  of  our 
trade  with  whom  according  to  the  prov- 
erb we  never  agree.  Possibly  not,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances  ;  but  even 
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when  there  is  not  agreement  there  is  un- 
derstanding, which  is  next  best. 

The  association,  however,  of  these  two 
great  German  minds,  does  some  injus- 
tice to  the  lesser  greatness.  We  in- 
stinctively begin  our  estimate  of  Schiller 
by  the  confession  that  he  has  produced 
no  Faust  —  a  confession  which  is  per- 
fectly true,  but  highly  unnecessary  in 
respect  to  any  other  poet.  Neither  has 
Goethe,  we  might  add,  produced  a  Wal- 
lenstein  :  but  Faust  so  far  transcends  all 
embodiments  of  human  sentiment  which 
are  less  than  sovereign  and  supreme,  that 
the  poet's  fame  has  become  one  with  that 
of  his  creation,  and  we  do  not  ask  what 
else  he  has  done  beside  this  crowning 
effort.  That  wild,  mystic  impersonation 
of  natural  genius,  speculation,  supersti- 
tion, and  all  that  is  great  and  little  in  the 
German  soul,  stands  alone  in  the  world. 
The  supreme  imagination  which  thus 
welded  a  mass  of  incongruous  and  fan- 
tastic popular  fancies  into  one  being,  has 
undeniably  something  in  it  beyond  the 
range  of  the  noble  and  gentle  thinker 
who  attempts  no  such  mystical  flight. 
Schiller  has  nothing  in  him  of  the  demi- 
god ;  he  stands  firm  upon  mortal  soil, 
where  the  motives,  and  wishes,  and  as- 
pirations of  common  humanity  have 
their  full  power.  Even  the  visionary 
part  of  him  is  all  human,  Christian,  natu- 
ral ;  and  when  he  touches  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  supernatural,  as  in  those 
miraculous  circumstances  which  sur- 
round his  Maid  of  Orleans,  it  is  still 
pure  humanity  and  no  fantastic  arch-de- 
moniac inspiration  which  moves  •  him. 
He  is  infinitely  more  of  a  man,  and  — 
paradoxical  as  the  words  may  appear  — 
infinitely  less  of  a  German,  than  his 
greater  rival.  The  standing-point  from 
which  Goethe  contemplates  the  world  is 
that  of  a  separate  being,  able,  upon  his 
detached  point  of  vision,  to  see  as  it 
were  all  round  the  human  figure  which 
he  contemplates,  to  behold  it  in  relief, 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  perpetual  com- 
plication of  meaner  with  higher  impulses, 
and  the  confused  mixture  of  petty  exter- 
nal circumstances  with  the  wild  and  vio- 
lent movements  of  unrestrained  will  and 
passion.     The  man  who  sees  thus  from 


an  intellectual  eminence  should,  it  might 
be  said,  see  better  and  more  clearly  than 
the  observer  on  the  common  level.  But 
yet  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  very  gain  in 
point  of  perspective  has  a  confusing 
effect  upon  the  landscape.  The  lines 
are  altered  by  the  apparently  impartial 
distance  from  which  he  views  them. 
There  is  something  wanting  to  the  hu- 
man aspect,  of  the  work  —  a  something 
which  is  made  up  by  the  keener  sense  of 
local  colour,  the  sharper  perception  of  all 
differences  in  atmosphere,  the  currents 
of  air,  the  clouds  and  shadows,  which 
give  special  character  to  the  scene. 
Thus  the  fantastic  wildness  of  the  Ger- 
man imagination  —  the  aspect,  half  pic- 
turesque, half  grotesque,  of  its  special 
temper  and  tendencies  —  works  into  the 
picture  with  double  force  from  the 
Goethe  altitude,  thus  making  the  more 
abstract  poet  at  the  same  time  the  more 
national.  We  feel  the  apparent  fallacy 
involved  in  these  words  :  they  are  a  para- 
dox ;  yet  they  are  true  as  far  as  our  per- 
ception goes. 

But  Schiller  stands  upon  no  smiling 
grand  elevation  of  superiority :  he  stands 
among  the  men  and  women  whom  he 
pictures,  sympathizing  with  them,  some- 
times wondering  at  them,  sometimes 
regarding  them  with  that  beautiful  enthu-, 
siasm  of  the  maker  for  the  thing  created, 
by  which  the  poet  abdicates  his  own 
sovereignty,  and  represents  himself  to 
himself  as  the  mere  portrait-painter  of 
something  God  —  not  he  —  has  made. 
How  faithfully,  how  nobly,  without  one 
thought  of  self-reflection,  he  follows  the 
lines  of  his  hero's  noble  but  faulty  fig- 
ure, not  sparing  Wallenstein — putting 
his  strength  as  well  as  his  weakness  on 
the  canvass,  yet  showing  ever  the  heroic 
magnitude  of  both  !  With  what  a  swell 
of  high  and  generous  emotion  he  holds 
his  Shepherd  maiden  spotless  through 
the  stormy  scenes  of  her  brief  drama  !, 
His  own  individuality  has  nothing  to  do 
with  these  noble  pictures.  He  puts  him- 
self aside  altogether  from  the  stage, 
from  the  canvass,  and  throws  his  whole 
magnanimous  force  into  the  being  whom 
it  is  his  business  to  present  to  the  world. 
Wallenstein  is  no  more  equal  to  Hamlet 
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than  it  is  to  Faust ;  but  in  this  particular 
at  least,  the  art  of  Schiller  is  more 
Shakespearian  than  that  of  Goethe. 
There  is  much  in  it  of  the  high  uncon- 
scious humility,  the  simple  putting  aside 
of  all  personality,  which  distinguished 
our  greatest  poet.  Instinctively  we  find 
in  Werter,  in  Meister,  even  in  Faust,  the 
poet  himself,  who  lurks  within  the  fig- 
ures he  has  made  ;  but  we  no  more  look 
for  Schiller  in  his  Wallenstein,  in  Max, 
or  Carlos,  or  Tell,  than  we  look  for 
Shakespeare  under  the  robes  of  Pros- 
pero  or  in  Hamlet's  inky  suit.  Schiller 
paints  humankind  without  reference  to 
himself,  as  Shakespeare  did,  throwing 
himself  into  characters  different  from 
his  own,  in  which  he  can  imagine  a  fash- 
ion of  being  perhaps  greater  than  his 
own ;  whereas  Goethe  paints  always  a 
certain  reflection  of  himself  pre-eminent, 
and  humankind  only  in  relation  to  and 
contrast  with  that  self,  somewhat  dis- 
credited and  insignificant  in  the  compari- 
son. Such  a  difference  is  one  of  kind 
and  not  of  degree,  and  may  be  traced 
through  many  lesser  grades  of  power  — 
one  of  those  great  distinctions  between 
genius  and  genius  which  we  must  call 
moral  rather  than  intellectual.  We 
might  say  that  the  same  distinction 
could  be  drawn  between  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  were  it  not  that  this  double 
contrast  would  land  us  in  confusion  inex- 
tricable. To  place  Schiller  in  the  position 
of  Milton,  and  Goethe  in  that  of  Shake- 
speare, is,  we  are  aware,  a  common  judg- 
ment of  critics  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  to  perceive  how  the  breadth  and 
impartiality,  the  ease  and  grandeur,  of 
the  greater  German,  correspond  with  the 
qualities  of  our  supreme  poet ;  or  how 
the  narrower  and  intenser  feeling  of 
Schiller,  his  earnest  morality,  and  ideal 
elevation  of  the  good  and  the  true,  reflect 
themselves  in  Milton.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  broad  general  resemblance,  we 
feel  that  there  is  an  interior  and  profound 
difference  between  the  two,  in  each  case, 
which  suggests  another  classification. 
Milton  is  one  of  the  egoist-poets,  con- 
scious, first  of  all,  in  the  universe,  of  his 
own  supreme  existence,  the  standard  of 
all  things,  throwing  the  rest  of  humanity 
into  the  shade.  He  is  his  own  Satan,  as 
Goethe  is  his  own  Faust.  The  highest 
conception  of  intellect  and  immortal  spirit 
which  either  can  grasp  is  himself.  Thus, 
though  in  one  phase  of  character  Schiller 
resembles  most  the  austere,  learned,  im- 
passioned, and  virtuous  Milton,  by  an- 
other he  takes  his  place  on  the   side  of 


Shakespeare,  showing  the  same  power  of 
self-obliteration,  if  not  the  wonderful 
calm  and  impartiality  with  which  that 
boundless  intelligence  represents  all  man- 
kind. This  moral  difference  is  more 
subtle  and  delicate  than  almost  any  in- 
tellectual distinction.  It  is  a  difference 
which  critics  may  miss,  but  which  the 
common  mind  recognizes  without  know- 
ing why,  and  demonstrates  by  a  warmer 
tenderness,  a  deeper  personal  feeling, 
towards  the  less  selfish  genius.  The 
heart  never  hesitates  in  its  conclusion, 
and  we  believe  its  judgment  to  be  infalli- 
ble. We  admire  with  perhaps  a  certain 
shudder  the  great  and  gloomy  spirit  in 
his  fallen  grandeur,  the  great  Satan,  the 
mysterious  Faust.  But  the  humbler 
and  sweeter  nature  which  forgets  itself, 
whether  conjoined  as  in  Shakespeare's 
case  with  the  higher  genius,  or  as  in 
Schiller's  with  the  less,  touches  us  be- 
yond intellectual  admiration,  and  makes 
its  possessor  the  poet  of  our  hearts. 

Johann  Friedrich  Schiller  was  born  in 
November  1759,  on  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  Neckar,  in  the  little  town  of 
Marbach  ;  his  mother  being  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  his  father 
of  like  parentage.  His  father,  however, 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  Wiirtemberg  army, 
and  went  to  the  wars  with  his  regiment  — ■ 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  acting  as  a 
regimental  officer  ;  and  the  earliest  years 
of  the  poet's  life  were  passed  in  the  sole 
care  of  a  gentle  poetical  young  mother, 
in  the  still  German  village,  where  she 
lived  with  her  homely  parents,  and  where 
the  doctor-captain  visited  them  from  time 
to  time,  bringing  whiffs  of  gunpowder 
with  him,  and  of  the  larger  atmosphere  of 
the  world,  just  then  so  noisy,  resounding 
with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  When 
peace  permitted  the  father's  return,  the. 
family  went  to  Ludwigsburg,  where  little 
Friedrich  first  made  acquaintance  with  the 
delights  of  the  theatre  ;  then  to  Lorch, 
where  the  beautiful  country  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  convent  and  castle  filled  him 
with  dreamy  childish  pleasure.  In  an 
appendix  to  the  people's  edition  of  his 
Life  of  Schiller,  just  published,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has  given  us  many  new  and  delight- 
ful details  of  this  primitive,  homely, 
poetic  German  country  life  —  so  sparing, 
so  thrifty,  so  tenderly  sentimental  and 
full  of  family  affection,  of  which  already 
many  pleasant  chapters  have  been  opened 
to  the  world.  The  family  finally  settled 
at  Solitiide,  near  Stuttgard,  where  Schil- 
ler's father  had  the  superintendence  of 
the   forest,   and  of  a  model-nursery  and 
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plantations  destined  for  the  instruction 
of  all  Wiirtemberg,  a  kind  of  art  in  which 
Captain  Schiller  was  famed.  Here,  with 
his  somewhat  stern  father's  reminis- 
cences of  the  outside  world,  with  his 
kind  mother's  poetry  and  stories,  with 
the  society  of  his  young  sisters,  much 
fresh  air,  and  the  simple  enjoyments  of 
childhood,  the  boy  developed  and  grew. 
He  decided  very  early  upon  becoming  a 
clergyman,  and  had  been  sent  to  "  the 
Latin  school,  at  Ludwigsburg,"  with  this 
idea.  But  the  son  of  a  servant  of  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  was  not  expected 
to  entertain  independent  ideas.  This 
potentate  was  a  paternal  ruler  and  a  theo- 
rist, and  he  had  just  established  a  great 
academy  —  a  military  training  school  — 
called  by  his  own  name,  and  one  of  his 
darling  enterprises,  which  was  intended 
for  the  benefit,  above  all  others,  of  offi- 
cers' sons.  All  at  once,  while  the  Schil- 
lers  pleased  themselves  with  the  notion, 
common  to  all  homely,  aspiring  people, 
of  seeing  their  son  "wag  his  pow  in  a 
pu'pit,"  there  suddenly  came  an  offer  of 
imperious  kindness  from  the  Duke  to 
take  the  clever  boy,  who  was  of  a  kind  to 
do  the  new  establishment  credit,  into  the 
Karls-schule.  Both  the  child  and  the 
parents  objected  strenuously,  but  the  ob- 
jections of  the  father  had  to  be  made 
humbly  and  had  to  be  overruled, —  for 
was  not  he  himself  and  all  his  family  de- 
pendent on  the  caprice  of  his  royal  pa- 
tron ?  The  kindness  of  a  superior  is  often 
as  tyrannical  as  cruelty  ;  but  yet  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  Duke  Karl  Eugen  has 
had  hard  measure,  and  tliat,  barring  the 
embarrassing  and  unthought-of  fact,  that 
his  old  soldier's  son  happened  to  be  a 
born  poet  —  an  untoward  accident  which 
neither  fathers  nor  princes  can  guard 
against  —  the  Duke  was  really  doing  his 
best  to  provide  for  and  establish  in  the 
world,  the  boy  who  had,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, no  better  inheritance  than  his  fa- 
vour. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  young 
Friedrich  was  carried  off  from  home,  and 
from  all  his  own  cherished  hopes  and 
wishes,  to  be  trained  after  the  most  mili- 
tary fashion  for  the  public  service.  Cap- 
tain Schiller,  after  the  momentary  pang 
of  giving  up  all  hope  of  cleocal  honours 
and  the  peaceful  life  of  a  pastor  for  his 
child,  seems  to  have  been  well  enough 
satisfied  on  the  whole  ;  but  the  younger 
Schiller's  hatred  of  the  pipe-clay,  the 
rigid  rule,  the  absence  of  all  independ- 
ent action,  never  abated,  and  seems  to 
have  worked   upon  his   mind   in  secret, 


during  the  six  years  of  his  training,  with 
most  exasperating  effect.  The  artificial 
repression  of  the  system  wrought  him 
gradually  into  the  wildest  theories  of  re- 
bellion. Forced  to  study  subjects  in 
which  his  mind  took  no  interest,  and  to 
adopt  a  profession  —  that  of  regimental 
surgeon  —  which  he  hated,  he  avenged 
himself  upon  Wiirtemberg,  upon  tyrants 
generally,  upon  all  the  tyrannies  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  inequahties  and  in- 
justices of  life,  in  a  violent  outburst  of 
poetry  which  took  the  world  by  storm. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  Karls-schule  made  Schil- 
ler a  poet ;  but  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  it  determined  the  manner  of 
his  beginning,  and  that  but  for  its  rigid 
rule,  and  attempted  annihilation  of  all  in- 
dividual thought,  such  a  wild  drama  as 
"  The  Robbers  "  would  never  have  come 
into  being. 

This  drama,  the  first  production  of  the 
young  poet,  was  begun  and  completed  in 
the  Karls-schule.  "  He  had  finished  the 
original  sketch  of  it  in  1778,"  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  tells  us,  having  then  attained  the  age 
of  19  ;  and  almost  the  first  act  of  his  man- 
hood, on  getting  free  from  the  military 
academy,  two  years  later,  was  to  publish 
this  wild  plea  of  nature  and  youth  against 
the  bondage  of  the  world.  He  had  just 
been  appointed  surgeon  of  a  regiment  in 
the  Wiirtemberg  army  when  he  took 
this  daring  step.  "  The  Robbers  "  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  lengthened  de- 
scription. It  is  the  story  of  two  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom,  by  the  most  primitive 
and  unmitigated  villany,  drives  the  other 
from  the  refuge  of  his  father's  heart  and 
house,  which  might  have  saved  him  from 
the  crime  to  which  he  was  driven  by  des- 
peration. Karl  von  Moor,  the  injured 
and  maligned  hero,  becomes  the  chief  of 
a  band  of  desperadoes,  and  sets  himself 
to  the  work  of  doing  wild  justice  in  the 
oppressed  country,  robbing  the  rich  to 
give  to  the  poor,  with  the  innocent  and 
primitive  magnanimity  of  a  Robin  Hood, 
though  with  all  the  wild  storms  of  senti- 
ment, passion,  remorse,  and  misery  which 
belong  to  an  age  more  advanced  in  the 
representation  of  emotions.  Every  one 
who  has  read  it  must  remember  the  sun- 
set scene  in  which  this  young  hero 
laments  the  innocence  he  has  forfeited, 
and  compares  the  feelings  of  his  child- 
hood with  those  which  a  career  of  crime 
and  violence  has  left  in  his  mind.  This 
scene  expresses  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  whole  drama.  A  burning  sense 
of  wrong,  and  fierce  disappointment  with 
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life,  have  driven  the  young  man  into  wild 
action,  visible  rebellion  against  not  only 
tyranny  but  law.  Yet,  through  all,  he 
holds  fast  by  an  imaginary  intention 
which  is  noble,  not  criminal,  and  suffers 
agonies  of  remorseful  misery  when  his 
followers  break,  as  they  do  constantly, 
his  own  fanciful  rules  of  mingled  mercy 
and  retribution.  He  is  driven  from  crime 
to  crime  by  that  sequence  of  events 
which  no  human  hand  can  stop,  yet  can- 
not consent  to  be  criminal,  or  clear  his 
mind  from  an  inextinguishable  longing 
for  purity  and  peace. 

This  noble  and  melancholy  criminal, 
however,  is  surrounded  by  very  primi- 
tive and  elementary  figures  —  types  of 
conventional  classes  of  mankind,  rather 
than  men.  The  immense  force  of  emo- 
tion in  the  drama,  its  fury  and  fervour, 
defraud  us  of  the  smile  which  rightfully 
attends  such  wild  youthful  demonstra- 
tions of  life's  impossibility  ;  it  is  so  dead- 
ly serious,  so  impressed  with  its  own 
reality,  that  the  reader  is  carried  along  as 
upon  a  boiling  and  foaming  torrent ;  but 
on  a  calmer  inspection,  the  boyish  sim- 
ple-minded blackness  of  shadow  and 
clearness  of  light  become  very  apparent. 
The  preposterous  transparent  guilt  of  the 
villanous  Franz,  so  perfectly  frank  and  un- 
disguised to  himself,  and  so  quickly  fath- 
omed and  seen  through  by  others  ;  the 
weak  old  man  so  easily  and  perfectly  de- 
ceived ;  and  the  angelic  type  of  women, 
faithful  to  the  last  —  are  like  the  rude  for- 
cible figures  drawn  by  a  child,  in  which  the 
rough  outlines  of  the  human  form  is  put 
down  typically,  on  the  simplest  principles 
of  construction.  But  notwithstanding 
this  primitive  treatment  and  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  composition  —  notwithstand- 
ing its  effervescence  of  lawlessness,  and 
protest  against  repression — there  is  all 
the  simplicity  of  innocence  in  Schiller's 
first  drama.  In  all  its  heat  of  passion,  in 
all  its  flow  of  speculation,  and  apparent 
thoughtfulness,  its  pretence  at  somethmg 
like  philosophy  —  it  is  as  innocent  as  our 
Robin  Hood  ballads.  Youth  is  rampant 
in  it,  but  youth  that  has  known  no  evil. 
We  are  told  that  it  put  wicked  thoughts 
into  the  heads  of  the  German  youth,  and 
tempted  them  to  rebellion.  And  no  doubt 
the  author  thought  himself  gloriously 
wicked  as  he  poured  forth  those  thunders 
and  lightnings  of  fancy,  making  the  wel- 
kin ring  again  with  his  shouts  of  defiance 
to  all  constituted  authority,  all  decorum, 
discipline,  and  law.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  repeat,  "  The  Robbers "  is  the 
most  innocent  of  all  youthful  efforts  to  be 


very  wicked.  The  young  poet  dashes 
across  his  stage,  thundering  out  his 
words,  mouthing  the  biggest  blasphemies 
he  can  invent  ;  but  the  very  effort  is  the 
best  proof  of  his  purity  and  innocence. 
All  the  ill  he  knows  he  heaps  into  his 
first  tragic  production,  but  that  is  so 
transparent,  so  straightforward,  so  frank- 
ly monstrous  !  It  is  wickedness  as  con- 
ceived by  an  innocent  heart. 

And  what  fire  and  vehemence  are  in 
the  wild  drama  —  what  unbounded  youth- 
ful energy  and  force  !  At  what  a  pace  it 
goes,  blazing  upon  its  way,  holding  the 
reader  breathless  with  the  rush  of  incident, 
the  fierce  heat  of  emotion  !  We  indeed 
may  smell  only  gunpowder  in  all  those 
thunderings  and  lightnings,  knd  feel  the 
display  to  be  pyrotechnic ;  but  to  the 
author  the  bolts  he  wielded  came  hot  out 
of  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  the  sympathetic 
audience  whose  interest  he  carried  with 
him,  accepted  his  certainty  that  the  fire 
was  divine,  and  felt  it  blaze  and  crackle 
with  a  universal  thrill  of  emotion.  Sel- 
dom has  genius  taken  such  hot  and  sud- 
den vengeance  on  the  authority  which 
held  it  in  ;  and  even  now,  at  this  calm 
distance,  the  reader  understands  and 
sympathizes  with  the  excitement  of  both 
author  and  audience,  and  feels  the  sweep  _ 
of  the  fiery  current  which  carries  him 
along  breathless  to  the  end  of  the  drama. 
Like  a  very  firebrand,  exciting  all,  fright- 
ening and  scandahzing  many,  it  drooped 
into  that  iron-bound  century,  fettered  by 
a  hundred  petty  tyrannies.  It  ran  through 
Germany  like  wildfire  ;  students  and 
other  lawless  lads  were  said  to  have 
taken  to  the  woods  and  hills  in  emulation 
of  Karl  von  Moor's  dare-devils  ;  and  the 
generous  Robber,  who  took  from  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor,  became  for  a  time  the 
idol  of  all  those  revolutionaries  who  were 
native  to  the  age,  but  who,  happily  for 
themselves,  in  Germany,  at  least,  expend- 
ed their  revolutionary  fire  in  "  Robbers  " 
and  other  literary  mediums.  Schiller 
gave,  had  his  petty  tyrant  but  known  it, 
the  most  useful  safety-valve  by  this 
means  for  the  rising  vapours  of  specula- 
tion. He  relieved  his  own  bosom  at  the 
same  time  of  perilous  stuff  which  might 
have  wrought  him  greater  harm  in  after 
life. 

"  The  Robbers,"  however,  cost  Schil- 
ler a  long  and  painful  pause  in  his  career. 
It  cut  short  the  reputable  and  secure  life 
which  his  anxious  father  and  his  patron 
duke  had  in  their  intentions  provided  for 
him.  What  the  former  thought  of  his 
son's   wild    production,    we   are    not   in- 
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formed ;  but  the  Duke  regarded  with 
horror  not  only  its  sentiments  but  its 
composition,  in  which  all  unities  were 
ruthlessly  disregarded.  He  was,  how- 
ever, we  are  told,  kind  enough  to  offer 
his  own  services  as  critic  to  the  young 
poet,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  not  too  hard 
upon  him  to  begin  with,  recommending 
him  to  confine  himself  to  medical  sub- 
jects, or  at  least  to  consult  his  gracious 
patron  before  writing  any  more  poetry. 
There  scarcely  seems  in  this  sufficient 
ground  to  warrant  the  panic  with  which 
Schiller  was  seized  somewhat  later,  and 
which  impelled  his  flight  to  Mannheim, 
where  he  was  attracted  by  delusive  hopes 
of  court  patronage,  and  an  open  field  for 
his  dramatic  powers.  To  be  sure,  the 
critic  duke  had  by  this  time  come  to 
sterner  orders,  forbidding  the  poet,  "  un-  j 
der  pain  of  mihtary  imprisonment,  either! 
to  write  anything  poetic,  or  to  communi-  j 
cate  the  same  to  foreign  persons."  The 
latter  stipulation  referred  to  the  produc- 
tion on  the  stage  at  Mannheim  of  "  The 
Robbers."  This  tyrannical  order  gave 
the  last  crown  to  Schiller's  fears  and 
grievances.  Yet,  hard  as  was  such 
usage  on  the  poor  young  poet,  the  reader 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  a  certain  whim- 
sical sympathy  with  the  Duke,  thus  de- 
prived'of  the  delight  of  possessing  a 
poet  of  his  own  to  criticize  and  com- 
mand, and  drive  into  the  ways  that 
pleased  him  —  just  at  the  moment,  too, 
when  Karl  August  at  Weimar  had  his 
Goethe  in  leash,  and  when  a  poet  began 
to  be  a  thing  which  it  was  the  fashion  to 
have  about  a  court!  If  Schiller  had 
been  a  little  more  complaisant  and  per- 
suadable, what  might  not  the  result  have 
been  for  the  glory  of  Wiirtemburg,  the 
Karls-schule,  and  royal  Karl  himself,  the 
patron  of  the  same  ?  We  cannot  but 
feel  that  this  poor  duke  had  a  grievance 
on  his  side.  Schiller's  position,  how- 
ever, became  gradually  more  and  more 
painful,  and,  in  his  own  eyes,  untenable. 
He  made  various  appHcations  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  but  without 
effect.  He  had  before  his  eyes  the  ex- 
ample of  the  poet  Schubart,  who  had  lan- 
guished for  years  in  prison  in  conse- 
quence of  literary  offences  ;  and  a  mix- 
ture of  exasperation  and  panic  wound 
him  up  at  last  to  an  important  step.  In 
sadness  and  poverty,  and  much  fright  for 
the  possible  consequences,  he  resolved 
to  make  his  escape  from  Wiirtemburg  ; 
and  after  a  sad  secret  parting  from  his 
mother  and  sisters  —  the  poor  old  father, 
from  prudential  motives,  being  kept  in 


ignorance — he  fled  by  night  from  Stutt- 
gard  under  cover  of  the  festivities  which 
celebrated  a  royal  visit.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Duke,  however,  it  must  be  added 
that,  though  keeping  up  all  his  life  a 
show  of  displeasure  against  the  poet, 
who  no  doubt  had  sadly  disappointed  as 
well  as  thwarted  him,  he  neither  at- 
tempted to  visit  that  displeasure  upon  his 
father,  nor  even  took  any  steps  against 
the  deserter  himself.  All  the  sufferings 
of  the  melancholy  interval  that  followed 
were  brought  about  by  pure  panic  on 
Schiller's  side,  not  by  any  actual  unkind- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  who 
henceforward  never  really  appears  in  the 
poet's  history  again. 

The  story  of  his  wanderings  in  dis- 
may, and  poverty,  and  fright,  for  some 
time  after,  is  told  by  a  faithful  compan- 
ion called  Streicher,  a  young  musician 
who  accompanied  him,  and  seems  to 
have  been  to  Schiller  the  most  devoted  of 
friends.  They  went  to  Mannheim,  where, 
after  a  weary  period  of  suspense,  hoping 
to  have  the  drama  of  "  Fiesko,"  the  sec- 
ond of  his  productions,  accepted  for  the 
stage  —  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
would  have  filled  their  exhausted  purse 
—  the  two  fugitives,  still  in  terror  of 
being  pursued,  wandered  about  the  coun- 
try, lurking  under  false  names,  and  wait- 
ing wearily  for  the  good  news  that  never 
came.  We  are  told  that,  during  this 
miserable  interval,  poor  Schiller,  now 
calling  himself  Dr.  Schmidt,  now  Dr. 
Ritter,  could  not,  nevertheless,  resist  the 
temptation  of  asking  at  the  booksellers' 
shops  about  the  popularity  of  "  The 
Robbers  ; "  and  when  he  heard  it  ap- 
plauded, naively  confessing  himself  to  be 
the  author,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  his  present  evil  plight ! 
The  friends  were  often  reduced  almost 
to  desperation,  and  now  and  then  driven 
wild  with  panic,  as  when  mysterious  ru- 
mours reached  them  of  a  Wiirtemberger 
who  had  been  seen  making  inquiries 
after  the  poet,  and  whom  imagination 
immediately  concluded  to  be  an  emissary 
of  the  Duke,  though  he  turned  out  to  be 
a  most  innocent  acquaintance,  anxious 
to  be  of  use  to  Schiller.  The  poet's 
misery  was  brought  to  a  climax,  however, 
by  the  rejection  of  "  Fiesko,"  which  left 
the  pair  of  friends  at  once  penniless  and 
hopeless,  stranded  in  a  strange  place, 
and  with  no  apparent  resource  left  open 
to  them.  The  only  refuge  left  for  Schil- 
ter  was  in  the  absolute  retirement  of  the 
country-house  of  one  of  his  friends, 
where  he  accordingly  went  in  November, 
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after  a  dreary  suspense  of  more  than  three 
months.  He  was  twenty-three.  His  life 
was  cut  short  and  interrupted  in  all  its 
former  channels.  He  was  separated 
from  his  home,  his  family,  his  associa- 
tions, all  that  was  dear  to  him,  with  debts 
behind  him,  penury  and  solitude  and 
semi-dependence  before  him,  and  noth- 
ing to  console  him  but  the  poetry  for 
which  he  suffered,  and  those  fanciful 
companions  of  whom  his  brain  was  full. 
He  was  eight  months  in  this  solitude  of 
Bauerbach,  where  he  arrived  half  frozen 
in  the  middle  of  a  hard  German  winter, 
a  fugitive  and  exile.  Poor  melancholy 
youth !  the  fantastical  and  apparently 
unnecessary  character  of  this  self-ban- 
ishment does  not  diminish  the  painful- 
ness  of  it.  But  he  had  the  tragedy  of 
"  Kabale  und  Liebe  "  in  hands,  and  thus 
had  a  consolation  beyond  the  power  of 
Fate. 

His  consolation  was  turned  into  joy 
when  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  Frau 
von  Wolzogen,  and  her  beautiful  young 
daughter,  arrived  at  Bauerbach.  Then  a 
new  and  delightful  domestic  circle  was 
formed  for  the  young  poet.  Here  was 
his  first  Lotte, —  if  not  his  first,  yet  one 
of  his  first  —  loves  ;  indeed,  en  tout  bien 
et  tout  honneur,  Schiller,  it  is  evident, 
was  gently  and  delightfully  in  love,  not 
only  with  the  daughter,  but  with  the 
mother,  an  accomplished  and  tender- 
hearted woman.  It  seems  to  have 
continued  to  be  his  lot  through  life  to 
conceive  a  certain  enthusiasm  for  every 
gracious  and  graceful  lady  with  whom  he 
was  thrown  into  close  intercourse. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  un- 
like the  Goethe  fashion  of  love  than 
these  gentle  and  delicate  relations.  The 
society  of  women  appears  to  have  been 
a  first  necessity  of  life  to  Schiller,  as  it 
is  to  all  men  of  sensitive  organizations  ; 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  interest  a 
succession  of  women,  whose  companion- 1 
ship  was  elevating  and  profitable.  The  ' 
Wolzogcns  made  him  very  happy  at 
Bauerbach,  though  not  without  episodes 
of  that  extreme  misery  which  is  in  itself, 
when  we  are  young,  a  species  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  for  indeed  he  was  compelled  after 
a  time  to  allow  himself  to  be  convinced 
that  the  pretty  young  Lotte  had  fixed  her 
thoughts  upon  some  one  else,  and  that 
not  for  him  was  that  tear  of  farewell 
which  he  had  so  joyfully  appropriated  as 
a  symptom  of  dawning  love.  The  Wal- 
zogens,  however,  never  ceased  to  influ- 
ence and  effect  him.  His  future  wife,  ' 
Charlotte  von"  Lengefeld,  was  a  relation  ' 


of  these  earliest  friends  ;  and  the  other 
Charlotte,  afterwards  Madame  von  Kalb, 
,  who  was  for  a  long  time  his  inspiration, 
I  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  fam- 
I  ily  at  Bauerbach.  Before,  however,  he 
had  entered  this  magic  circle,  one  or  two 
'passing  inclinations  had  already  flitted 
'  across  his  firmament.  The  Frau  Vischer 
■  of  Stuttgard  had  supplied  his  verses 
,  with  a  Laura,  and  Margarette  Schwann, 
I  the  daughter  of  the  Mannheim  bookseller, 
'-  led  him  to  the  length  of  a  proposal 
I  Other  vagrant  loves  came  and  went  like 
I  doves  to  the  open  windows  of  the  poet's 
j  heart.  He  v/as  always  ready,  it  would 
j  seem,  to  acknowledge  the  attractions  of 
I  a  new  heroine  ;  but  a  certain  admixture 
!of  friendship,  real  if  somewhat  senti- 
I  mental,  in  all  these  little  episodes,  seems 
j  to  have  given  safety  to  both  the  worship- 
pers and  the  worshipped  ;  for  the  poet 
I  was  deeply  tender  and  affectionate,  rather 
!  than  impassioned.  The  running  accom- 
jpaniment  of  these  tender  friends!iips  sus- 
tained his  life,  but  no  woman  seems  to 
have  owed  either  scathe  or  scorn  to 
Schiller.  No  fatal  quarrels  or  embittered 
hearts  marked  his  gentle  progress  through 
this  troublesome  world.  » 

During  his  stay  in  Bauerbach  the  third 
of  his  youthful  dramas,  "  Luise  Millerin," 
or,  as  it  was  afterwards  entitled,  "  Kabale 
und  Liebe,"  was  finished.  It  was  a  not 
unfitting  completion  to  this  part  of  his 
life.  The  master-note  of  conflict  against 
the  injustices  and  inequalities  of  life, 
which  had  been  struck  so  strongly  in 
"  The  Robbers,"  and  which  had  run 
through  the  historical  plot  of  "  Fiesko," 
vibrated  perhaps  more  warmly  than  ever 
in  the  domestic  tale  of  "Luise  Millerin," 
in  which  a  reflection  of  his  own  personal 
troubles  is  to  be  found.  The  story  is  that 
of  a  young  noble  who  loves  the  humble 
daughter  of  a  musician,  and  for  her  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything.  This  youth 
is  destined  by  his  noble  and  ambitious 
father  to  build  up  his  fortunes  by  marry- 
ing the  mistress  of  the  reigning  highness. 
By  the  inconceivable  baseness  of  this 
ambition  Schiller  hurled  his  worst  thun- 
derbolt at  the  Highnesses  and  Wellborn 
Barons,  who  had  wrought  him  mickle 
woe.  There  is  much  that  is  touching  in 
the  picture  of  the  lover's  despair,  espe- 
cially when  we  look  upon  it  as  inspired  by 
the  young  poet's  own  sense  of  the  gulf 
which  separated  from  him  one  sweet 
Lotte  and  another,  high  well-born  maid- 
ens, above  a  poet's  rank,  who  was  but  the 
son  of  poor  old  Captain  Schiller,  and  had 
as  yet  no  scrap  of  nobility  to  wrap  him- 
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self  in.  When  his  Ferdinand  demands 
indignantly,  if  his  "  patent  of  nobility  is 
more  ancient  or  of  more  authority  than 
the  primeval  scheme  of  the  universe,"  it 
is  clear  that  all  Schiller's  indignant 
young  soul  speaks  in  him.  Thus,  after 
he  has  struck  wildly  at  the  inequalities 
of  ordinary  existence,  the  "  spurns  which 
patient  merit  from  the  unworthy  takes," 
the  suffering  of  the  poor  and  the  tyran- 
nies of  the  rich,  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  those  who  rely  upon  the  compre- 
hension of  their  fellows,  in  the  first 
work  ;  and  upon  the  horrors  of  tyranny, 
and  self-deceptions  of  ambition  in  the 
second  ;  he  comes  to  those  social  diffi- 
culties which  give  to  all  distinctions  of 
class  their  sharpest  pang,  in  the  drama 
which  brings  the  first  youthful  chapter  of 
his  history  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  in  this 
episode  that  the  reader  will  have  most  sym- 
pathy with  the  young  poet ;  for,  indeed, 
it  is  always  hard  upon  a  young  man  when 
cruel  fate  separates  him  from  his  Lotte 
—  and  minds  which  have  little  patience 
with  the  vague  struggle  of  youthful  rebel- 
lion against  constituted  authority  and  the 
force  of  circumstance,  may  yet  feel  the 
misery  of  the  separated  lovers,  who  can 
be  united  only  by  death.  At  the  same 
time,  Schiller  never  made  a  more  tremen- 
dous assault  upon  the  depravity  of  his 
age  than  when  he  opposed  to  his  fine  and 
beautiful  plebeian  heroine  the  ambitious 
project  of  Ferdinand's  father,  and  the 
shameful  marriage  which  was  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  young  noble's  fortune. 
"  The  Robbers  "  itself  contains  no  such 
trenchant  blow. 

These  two  tragedies  so  far  confirmed 
the  poet's  fame  that  his  retirement  at 
Bauerbach  ended  by  a  call  to  Mannheim, 
where,  in  September  1783,  he  was  settled 
as  theatre-poet,  a  post  he  had  long  as- 
pired to,  and  in  which  he  had  a  small  but 
certain  income,  and  a  position  befitting 
his  fame.  His  terrors  in  respect  of  his 
ancient  sovereign  were  set  at  naught  by 
his  naturalization  as  a  subject  of  the 
Elector-Palatine,  and  also  by  his  election 
as  a  member  of  the  German  Society, 
which  included  many  of  the  most  inflen- 
tial  personages  in  Germany.  He  was 
thus  placed  in  the  position  of  all  others 
best  adapted,  one  would  suppose,  for  the 
cultivation  of  poetry  and  an  intellectual 
life.  But  he  was  poor — and  he  was 
alone,  which  was  worse — and,  notwith- 
standing that  his  dramas  were  produced 
under  his  own  superintendence,  and  his 
life  full  of  mental  activity,  he  seems  to 
have  languished  in  the  intellectual  city. 


Less  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  received  a  bundle  of  letters  and  pres- 
ents which  had,  a  little  later,  a  great 
effect  upon  his  life.  "  Some  days  ago," 
he  writes,  "  I  met  with  a  very  flattering 
and  agreeable  surprise.  There  came  to 
me,  out  of  Lepizig,  from  unknown  hands, 
four  parcels  and  as  many  letters,  written 
with  the  highest  enthusiasm  towards  me, 
and  overflowing  with  poetical  devotion. 
They  were  accompanied  by  four  minia- 
ture portraits,  two  of  which  are  of  very 
beautiful  young  ladies,  and  by  a  pocket- 
book  sewed  in  the  finest  taste."  The 
writers  of  these  letters  and  originals  of 
the  portraits  were  two  pairs  of  betrothed 
lovers  in  Lepizig,  one  couple  of  whom 
were  the  future  parents  of  the  poet 
Korner.  They  were  all  young,  overflow- 
ing with  German  sentimentality  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  their  chance  offerings  of 
youthful  admiration  laid  the  ground  of  a 
solid  and  life-long  friendship,  Schiller 
made  no  immediate  reply ;  but  he  was 
charmed  and  touched  by  the  frank 
homage  and  offer  of  affection  ;  and  when, 
some  months  later,  some  of  the  disgusts 
of  life  took  hold  of  his  visionary  soul,  he 
suddenly  fell  back  upon  his  unknown 
friends,  as  it  is  so  great  a  relief  and  com- 
fort to  do,  and  answered  them  with  full 
response  of  the  heart,  accepting  their 
overtures  and  throwing  himself  upon 
their  friendship.  A  few  months  after 
this,  in  March  1785,  he  followed  his  let- 
ters, and  appeared  in  the  midst  of  this 
band  of  friends  in  Lepizig,  whither  a 
short  time  after  he  followed  Korner  and 
his  bride  to  Dresden.  For  the  four  or 
five  following  years  he  lived  in  their  con- 
stant society,  finding  in  it  all  his  pleas- 
ure ;  nor  was  it  until  in  one  of  his 
summer  wanderings  he  had  met  with  his 
future  wife  that  he  ceased  almost  to  be- 
long to  the  Korner  family.  His  friend- 
ship for  them  continued  without  inter- 
mission all  his  life  ;  and  though  warmer 
individual  ties  and  final  establishment  in 
life  removed  him  from  the  constant  in- 
tercourse and  unity  of  those  youthful 
years,  the  bond  of  affection  was  never 
broken.  The  following  letter,  written  to 
Huber,  who  was  the  fourth  of  his  corre- 
spondents, before  his  arrival  in  Dresden, 
gives  an  amusing  glimpse  into  the  do- 
mestic details  of  the  poet's  existence  :  — 

In  my  new  establishment  at  Leipzig  I  pur- 
pose to  avoid  one  error  which  has  plagued  me 
a  great  deal  here  in  Mannheim.  It  is  this : 
no  longer  to  conduct  my  own  housekeeping, 
and  also  no  longer  to  live  alone.  The  former 
is  not  by  any  means  a  business  I  excel  in.     It 
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costs  me  less  to  execute  a  whole  conspiracy  in 
five  acts,  than  to  settle  my  domestic  arrange- 
ments for  a  week;  and  poetry,  you  yourself 
know,  is  but  a  dangerous  assistant  in  calcula- 
tions of  economy.  My  mind  is  drawn  differ- 
ent ways  ;  I  fall  headlong  out  of  my  ideal 
world  if  a  holed  stocking  reminds  me  of  the 
real  world. 

As  to  the  other  point,  I  require  for  my 
private  happiness  to  have  a  true  warm  friend 
that  would  he  ever  at  my  hand,  like  my  better 
angel,  to  whom  I  could  communicate  my  new- 
est ideas  in  the  very  act  of  conceiving  them, 
not  waiting  to  transmit  them,  as  at  present,  by 
letter?  or  long  visits.  Nay,  when  this  friend 
of  mine  lives  beyond  the  four  corners  of  my 
house;  the  trifling  circumstance  that  in  order 
to  reach  him  I  must  cross  the  street,  dress  my- 
self, and  so  forth,  will  of  itself  destroy  the 
enjoyment  of  the  moment,  and  the  train  of  my 
thoughts  is  torn  to  pieces  before  I  see  him. 

Observe  you,  my  good  fellow,  these  are 
petty  matters ;  but  petty  matters  often  have 
the  weightiest  result  in  the  management  of 
life.  I  know  myself  better  than  perhaps  a 
thousand  mothers'  sons  know  themselves  :  I 
understand  how  much,  and  frequently  how 
little,  I  require  to  be  completely  happy.  The 
question  therefore  is  :  Have  I  got  this  wish  of 
my  heart  fulfilled  in  Leipzig  ? 

If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  make  a 
lodgment  with  you,  all  my  cares  on  that  head 
will  be  removed.  I  am  no  bad  neighbour,  as 
perhaps  you  imagine.  I  have  pliancy  enough 
to  suit  myself  to  another,  and  here  and  there, 
withal,  a  certain  knack,  as  Yorick  says,  at 
helping  to  make  lives  merrier  and  better. 
Failing  this,  if  you  find  me  any  person  that 
would  undertake  my  small  economy,  every- 
thing would  still  be  well. 

I  want  nothing  but  a  bedroom,  which  might 
also  be  my  worldng-room,  and  another  cham- 
ber for  receiving  visits.  The  house-gear 
necessary  for  me  are  :  a  good  chest  of  drawers, 
a  desk,  a  bed  and  sofa,  a  table,  and  a  few 
chairs.  With  these  conveniences  my  accom- 
modation were  sufficiently  provided  for. 

I  cannot  live  on  the  ground-floor,  nor  close 
by  the  ridge-tile  ;  also  my  windows  positively 
must  not  look  into  the  churchyard.  I  love 
men,  and  therefore  like  their  bustle.  If  I  can- 
not so  arrange  it  that  we  (meaning  the  quintu- 
ple alliance)  shall  mess  together,  I  would 
engage  at  the  tad/e  d  ^hote  of  the  inn  :  for  I  had 
rather  fast  than  eat  without  company,  large,  or 
else  particularly  good. 

Thus  homely,  sociable,  and  friendly 
was  the  poet's  notion  of  life  —  no  so- 
lemnity of  gloomy  abstraction  found  a 
place  in  him.  He  who  would  "rather 
fast  than  eat  without  company,"  and 
whose  happiness  depends  upon  "a  true 
warm  friend  ever  at  hand,"  is,  cold- 
hearted  as  this  world  may  be,  little  likely 
to  be  left  without  the  fellowship  he  loves  ; 
and  accordingly,  friends  seemed  to  have 
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gathered  about  the  tender  and  gentle  soul 
wherever  he  went. 

In  1787  Schiller  made  another  change. 
He  went  to  Weimar  with  the  completed 
drama  of  "Don  Carlos,"  and  —  varying 
the  monotony  by  summer  expeditions  in 
the  country  and  long  sojournings  in  Ru- 
dolstadt,  sometimes  prolonged  beyond 
the  summer,  for  the  society  of  his  final 
and  permanent  Lotte,  his  future  wife  — 
remained  between  Weimar  and  Jena  for 
almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Weimar  was  not  the  abode  of  the  Muses, 
which  it  had  been  and  afterwards  was,  at 
that  unpropitious  moment.  The  royal 
Maecenas  was  absent,  Goethe  was  in 
Italy,  and  the  new  poet  received  but  a 
doubtful  reception  from  the  lesser  lumi- 
naries in  that  literary  heaven.  Finally, 
Schiller  obtained  a  professorship  at  Jena 
and  settled  there  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1790,  having  acquired  an  income  as 
well  as  a  chair,  (which  was  not  the  case 
immediately  on  his  appointment),  he  was 
made  happy  by  his  marriage  with  Mdlle. 
von  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had  sought  for 
three  years,  and  for  whose  society  he  had 
gladly  abandoned  that  of  duchesses  and 
poets.  A  happier  marriage,  it  is  appar- 
ent, never  was.  Lotte  seems  to  have 
possessed  all  the  tender  sentimentalism 
of  the  German  character,  alon^  with  a 
fine  and  cultivated  intelligence  ;  and  in 
no  point  could  there  be  a  greater  contrast 
between  the  two  great  German  poe  s  than 
that  which  might  be  drawn  between  the 
noble  and  sweet  wife  who  dignified  and 
made  happy  the  home  of  Schiller,  and  the 
commonplace  termagant  who  succeeded 
to  all  that  was  left  of  Goethe's  well-worn 
affections.  The  Egoist  fared  according 
to  the  nature  of  such  —  the  true  and 
gentle  lover  won  at  last  a  prize  worthy  of 
him.  And  henceforward  Schiller's  heart, 
heretofore  perhaps  slightly  volage  and 
given  to  general  admiration,  went  no 
more  astray.  He  was  at  length  Thor- 
oughly and  steadily  happy,  so  far  as  the 
inner  circle  of  the  affections  was  con- 
cerned. 

During  this  period  he  produced  few 
great  poetical  works.  His  activity  was 
ceaseless,  and  necessarily  so,  for  he  had 
not  so  far  conquered  Fortune  as  to  com- 
mand the  necessary  Enough  without 
countless  and  diversified  labours.  He 
had  his  "Thalia"  —  a  dramatic  journal 
which  gave  him  more  trouble  than  pay  — 
and  a  share  in  other  periodical  labours  ; 
he  wrote  much  admirable  prose  —  Philo- 
sophical Letters,  the  "  Geisterseher,"  and 
his  History  of  the  Netherlands  — besides 
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reviews  and  many  another  piece  of  lite- 
rary work,  such  as  in  these  days  we  call 
pot-boilers  ;.  as  every  man  who  makes 
literature  his  profession  must  calculate 
upon  doing;  but,  except  his  "Carlos" 
and  a  few  of  his  shorter  poems,  produced 
no  notable  work  in  his  proper  medium  of 
poetry.  In  addition  to  all  this  toil  he 
had  his  lectures  to  prepare,  which  he 
commenced. in  an  altogether  ambitious 
way  by  an  introduction  bearing  the  title, 
"  What  is  universal  history,  and  with 
what  views  should  it  be  studied  ?  "  "  Per- 
haps," says  Carlyle,  "  there  has  never 
been  in  Europe  another  course  of  history 
sketched  out  on  principles  so  magnificent 
and  philosophical."  The  study  of  history 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  attracted  him 
strongly,  as  did  also  that  of  philosophy 
under  the  inspiration  of  Kant,  whose 
system  laid  a  strong  hold  upon  the  poet's 
imaginative  and  sensitive  soul  ;  and  he 
followed  out  with  delight  many  specula- 
tions upon  the  principles  of  art  and  its 
moral  influences,  the  aesthetical  branch  of 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  produced 
various  essays  on  these  subjects  which, 
as  matters  not  essential  to  his  fame  as  a 
poet,  or  especially  belonging  to  our  pres- 
ent subject,  we  need  not  dwell  upon. 
These  speculations,  if  they  did  not  injure 
his  genius,  at  least  retarded  his  poetical 
work.  They  made  him  less  ready  to 
engage  in  that  process  of  composition 
which  he  had  anatomized.  He  himself 
admits  that  "the  boldness,  the  living 
glow  which  I  felt  before  a  rule  was  known 
to  me,  have  for  several  years  been  want- 
ing. I  now  see  myself,"  he  adds,  "  create 
and  form:  I  watch  the  play  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  my  fancy,  knowing  she  is  not 
without  a  witness  of  her  movements,  no 
longer  moves  with  equal  freedom."  Had 
it  not  been  that  Schiller's  greatest  works 
were  produced  after  this  philosophical 
check  had  been  put  to  the  free  stream  of 
his  imagination,  we  should  have  said  that 
the  effect  must  have  been  evil ;  but  in 
face  of  the  facts  no  such  assertion  can  be 
made. 

These  studies,  however,  and  the  im- 
mense flood  of  general  work  in  which  he 
was  plunged,  were  brought  to  a  sudden 
pause  by  a  severe  illness  which  he  had 
very  shortly  after  his  marriage,  and  by 
which  the  seeds  of  permanent  disease 
were  sown  in  him.  He  never  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  well  after,  though  he 
had  still  some  fifteen  years  of  noble  ex- 
ertion to  -go  through,  and  all  his  finest 
works  were  yet  unwritten.  His  illness, 
however,   and  the  false   rumour  of  his 


death  called  forth  immense  sympathy  and 
actual  aid,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him.  In  Denmark  a  few  of 
his  devoted  admirers  had  been  about  to 
hold  a  /ete  in  his  honour,  which  was  con- 
verted, when  the  mistaken  message  of 
evil  arrived,  into  "obsequies  for  the 
dead,"  performed  by  "shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  in  procession,  bearing 
garlands  of  flowers,"  and  by  h  -rns  and 
flutes  softly  performing  symphonies, 
while  his  "  Hymn  to  Joy "  was  sung ; 
with  a  great  many  other  sentimental 
fooleries  of  enthusiasm.  This  poetical 
carnival  of  tears  and  song  lasted  three 
days,  the  quaintest  serio-comic  perform- 
ance—  though  the  actors  in  it  seem  to 
have  been  deliciously  unconscious  of  its 
absurdity.  But  the  foolish  celebration 
had  a  good  issue,  in  an  annual  tribute  of 
a  thousand  gulden  offered  by  two  of  the 
poetical  rioters  to  the  resuscitated  poet, 
which  secured  him  leisure  and  comfort 
for  three  years.  His  own  Duke,  the  Mae- 
cenas of  Weimar,  came  to  his  aid  in  a 
similar  way  at  a  later  period  ;  and  though 
the  income  thus  secured  to  him  was 
small,  according  to  our  estimate,  it  was 
enough  to  lift  him  beyond  the  necessity 
of  enforced  labour,  a  blessed  freedom  for 
the  man  of  genius  without  either  health 
or  fortune,  with  so  much  yet  to  do  in  this 
world,  and  so  little  time  to  do  it.  But 
for  this  generous  and  timely  aid,  the 
heavenly  vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
the  noble  figure  of  Wallenstein,  might 
never  have  been  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  world. 

His  great  work  "  Wallenstein  "  origi- 
nated in  this  tranquil  period  after  his  ill- 
ness, when  pecuniary  ease  was  his  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  when,  after  long 
trial  and  banishment,  he  was  at  last  able 
to  return  to  his  native  district  and  refresh 
himself  by  renewed  intercourse  with  all 
that  he  loved.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  this  new  baptism  of  the  fresh  Swa- 
bian  air,  the  sight  of  his  old  father,  his 
longing  and  patient  mother,  and  his  little 
sisters  who  had  grown  during  his  long 
absence  into  women,  strengthened  the 
poet  for  labour  worthy  of  him.  His  his- 
torical studies  had  led  him  to  seek  a  sub- 
ject in  the  real  annals  of  his  country,  and 
his  philosophical  tastes  had  drawn  him 
towards  a  hero  of  such  character  and  po- 
sition as  should  call  forth  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  motives  and  principles. 
The  young  paladin  of  romance  was  no 
longer  in  Schiller's  way ;  his  tender 
poetical  hero,  torn  asunder  by  a  melan- 
choly love,  struggling  against  parental  in- 
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justice  and  the  miserable  force  of  preju- 
dice and  circumstance,  no  longer  sufficed 
for  the  maturing  mind.  Nor  was  he  like 
Shakespeare,  in  that  divine  heedlessness 
of  genius  which  caught  up  any  chance 
grain  of  ancient  story  that  floated  his  way, 
and  developed  a  great  drama  out  of  it,  as 
it  were  by  chance.  Schiller  weighed 
many  heroic  figures  in  his  poetic  balances 
before  he  chose  any.  He  thought  of 
Frederick,  who  since  then  has  charmed 
the  imagination  of  another  poet  in  prose  ; 
he  thought  of  the  Swedish  lion  of  the 
north  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  world, 
chose  neither  of  these  personages.  Wal- 
lenstein,  great,  noble,  erring,  and  unfor- 
tunate, a  man  whose  plainest  history  can- 
not read  otherwise  than  like  a  romance, 
was  better  adapted  for  his  purpose  ;  and 
with  many  ponderings  the  poet  turned 
over  in  his  mind  the  story  of  the,  great 
soldier.  It  was  no  hasty  or  slight  piece 
of  work.  "  For  seven  years,"  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  tells  us,  "  it  had  continued  in  a  state 
of  irregular  and  often  suspended  prog- 
ress ;  sometimes  'lying  endless  and  form- 
less '  before  him  —  sometimes  on  the 
point  of  being  given. up  altogether.  The 
subject  grew  and  expanded  as  he  worked 
at  it  in  the  blessed  ease  of  a  time  upon 
which  no  clutch  of  necessity  was  laid. 
He  was  now  at  the  perfection  of  his 
powers  ;  the  struggle  which  he  had  to 
work  out  was  one  more  congenial  to  his 
early  maturity  and  to  the  grave  tone  of 
his  mind  than  any  conflict  of  passion. 
Schiller's  Wallenstein  stands  between 
the  temptations  of  ambition  and  that  hard 
strain  of  unrewarded,  unappreciated  duty, 
which  so  often  makes  the  weary  soul 
faint  in  the  midst  of  the  way.  His  is 
the  bitter  mortification  which  makes  us 
almost  pardon  the  rebellion  of  a  faithful 
servant  wronged ;  for  his  services  have 
never  been  justly  recognized,  nor  his 
honour  trusted.  Between  ambition  and 
loyalty,  and  between  prudence  and  daring 
—  between  the  new,  which  is  always  at- 
tractive to  genius,  and  the  old,  which  is 
ever  binding  on  the  heart  —  the  hero 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  problems  of 
middle  a^e,  not  those  of  youth  ;  and  with 
a  noble  force  and  minuteness  the  poet 
follows  him  through  his  struggle.  The 
sentiments  with  which  we  look  on  are 
not  those  of  the  ordinary  dramatic  spec- 
tator. The  interest  is  deep  and  tragical, 
but  we  scarcely  venture  to  pity,  nor  is 
there  any  tragic  complication  of  Fate  to 
appal  us.  The  circumstances  are  dan- 
gerous and  terrible,  but  the  man  is 
greater  than   the    circumstances.      The 
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moment  he  comes  before  us  we  feel  the 
magnitude  of  a  being  greatly  formed  — 
nay,  before  we  see  him,  when  the  mere 
reflection  of  him  even  through  the  rude 
soldiers  that  follow  his  banners,  betrays 
his  imposing  influence  -SiXidi  prestige. 

It  is  thus  a  great  moral  picture  which 
is  carefully,  even  elaborately,  set  forth 
before  us,  rather  than  the  spontaneous 
outburst  of  a  creative  imagination.  In 
most  pf  the  graver  and  more  philosophi- 
cal creations  of  Shakespeare  there  is  a 
sweep  of  passion  which  produces  an  en- 
tirely different  effect  upon  the  reader, 
which  breaks  out,  even  through  the  hesi- 
tations of  Hamlet,  and  which  carries  us 
on  with  resistless  force  in  sympathy  with 
the  jealousy  of  Othello  —  the  madness  of 
Lear.  Even  in  Macbeth,  the  tremendous 
force  of  remorse,  working  with  and 
through  his  guilty  ambition,  confers  upon 
the  drama  a  might  of  tragic  passion  which 
is  unknown  to  the  German  poet.  Wallen- 
stein scarcely  goes  the  length  of  guilt. 
We  have  the  struggle  of  purpose,  of  in- 
tention, of  varying  plan  and  uncompleted 
design  ;  but  even  his  treason  is  little 
more  than  theoretical.  He  has  not  yet 
lifted  a  finger  against  his  emperor,  when 
the  toils  of  Fate  close  round  him,  and  he 
falls  ere  ever  he  has  completed  one  act  to 
justify  his  doom.  This  austere  reticence 
of  design  affects  the  feehngs  of  the  read- 
er in  the  most  curious  way.  The  catastro- 
phe leaves  us  half  exultant  that  the  hero 
has  been  saved  from  any  outward  stain 
of  guilt.  The  growing  darkness  that  en- 
compasses him  —  the  snare  into  which 
he  thrusts  his  noble  head  with  generous 
confidence  —  the  terrible  sense  of  ap- 
proaching fate,  which  fills  the  very  air 
with  gloom  as  we  accompany  him  to  the 
last  scene  —  restore  to  Wallenstein  the 
support  of  our  moral  sympathy,  even 
in  his  intended  treason.  Nobly  un- 
suspicious, incapable  of  learning  the  very 
alphabet  of  distrust,  and  with  a  certain 
majestic  confidence  in  the  stars,  and  in 
his  own  high  fortune,  he  marches  forward 
to  the  great  treason  he  contemplates,  with- 
out believing  it  possible  that  other  men 
can  be  traitors.  Though  he  has  been 
taught  the  lesson  in  the  most  forcible 
way,  he  cannot  be  convinced  of  anything 
so  alien  to  his  nature,  although  himself 
on  the  way  to  commit  a  similar  crime  ; 
and  so  great  is  the  skill  of  the  poet,  that 
we  feel  this  curious  paradox  to  be  com- 
pletely truthful,  and  perceive  that  it  is 
impossible  for  Wallenstein,  even  when 
deserted  by  the  great  mass  of  his  follow- 
ers, to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  fidelity  of 
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those  who  remain.  At  the  same  time  we 
watch  all  the  humiliating  circumstances 
of  his  downfall,  the  desertion  of  his  gen- 
erals, the  failure  even  of  that  awe  which 
has  always  encompassed  his  personal  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  to  his  soldiers  — 
with  no  sense  that  the  man  is  humiliated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  growing 
conviction  of  that  internal  nobleness 
which  no  affront  can  affect.  The  an- 
guish of  his  discovery,  that  Piccolomini 
Has  been  his  enemy  throughout,  the  blow 
to  his  affections  conveyed  by  the  defec- 
tion of  Max,  and  afterwards  by  the 
young  hero's  death  —  excite  our  sympa- 
thy not  only  for  the  pain  he  endures,  but 
for  the  noble  effort  with  which  we  feel 
him  to  surmount  these  miseries  —  struck 
to  the  heart,  yet  never  yielding  a  step 
though  heaven  and  hell  combine  against 
him.  His  great  soul  is  not  discouraged 
though  his  heart  is  torn  to  pieces.  He 
dies  unsubdued,  falling  as  a  great  tree 
falls,  to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies  no 
less  than  of  his  friends.  Nothing  can 
be  more  masterly  than  the  delineation  of 
Wallenstein's  sentiments  throughout. 
If  he  never  reaches  the  level  of  the 
Hamlets,  he  is  more  full  of  power  and 
meaning  than  any  individual  hero  of 
Shakespeare's  historical  dramas  ;  for  it 
is  not  as  a  historical  figure  only  that  he 
is  presented  to  us.  History  in  Schiller's 
reading  of  it  is  no  picturesque  chronicle, 
but  the  deepest  philosophical  record  of 
human  principle  and  action.  He  selects 
his  hero,  not  because  his  story  is  strik- 
ing or  his  position  nationally  important, 
but  because  it  permits  along  with  these 
natural  advantages,  much  searching  of  a 
great  human  heart,  and  investigation 
into  its  problems.  It  is  this  which  gives 
to  the  drama  of  "  Wallenstein  "  its  great 
and  simple  dignity  and  its  greatest 
charm. 

The  story  is  told  more  after  the  fash- 
ion of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays 
than  of  any  other  modern  productions. 
The  first  part  of  it,  which  is  a  striking 
and  animated  picture  of  "Wallenstein's 
Camp,"  is  but  little  known  in  England. 
It  has  no  connection  with  the  tale,  if 
tale  it  can  be  called,  but  forms  a  kind  of 
introductory  chapter  for  those  who  wish 
to  acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the 
miseen  scene.  It  is  a  fragment  from  the 
noisy,  boisterous  camp  life,  a  panorama 
of  rude  moving  figures,  clink  of  spurs, 
trumpet-notes  breathing  across  the  land- 
scape, gleams  of  steel  and  brilliant  col- 
ours, loud  voices,  loud  steps,  careless 
jesting,  rough  levity  and  gravity,  one  as 


little  seemly  as  the  other.  A  rude  com- 
pany of  soldiers  from  all  countries  tell 
in  their  various  ways  of  the  motives  that 
have  brought  them  thither,  the  noisy 
freedom  which  they  purchase  by  abso- 
lute obedience,  and  all  the  rude  delights 
of  war  and  combat.  It  ends  with  a  tu- 
mult and  commotion  produced  by  the 
bold  (and  most  quaint)  sermon  of  a 
Capuchin  friar,  in  which  the  leader  of 
the  army  is  commented  upon.  They 
will  not  hear  a  word  uttered  against  their 
chief.  Wallenstein  is  at  once  their  in- 
spiration and  their  confidence,  the  only 
real  thing  they  believe  in.  When  this 
curious  preface,  so  purposeless,  yet  so 
full  of  purpose,  ends,  the  real  drama 
opens  upon  us.  We  are  introduced  to 
the  society  of  Wallenstein's  generals, 
among  whom  an  emissary  from  the  em- 
peror, charged  to  convey  the  thunder- 
bolt of  the  imperial  displeasure,  is 
making  a  cautious  round  ;  but  only  to 
find  them  all  devoted  to  their  spirited 
leader,  and  indifferent  —  when  not  indig- 
nant —  to  the  messenger  of  their  sover- 
eign. This  ambassador  is  accompanied 
by  Octavio  Piccolomini,  Wallenstein's 
seeming  brother  and  bosom  friend,  but 
in  reality  the  secret  enemy  who  is  plan- 
ning his  overthrow.  The  other  chief  fig- 
ure in  the  play  is  the  young  and  ardent 
Max  Piccolomini,  a  young  soldier  trained 
in  camps,  who  has  just  made  the  bhssful 
discovery  of  what  peace  is,  in  the  won- 
derful journey  through  a  smiling  undev- 
astated  country  which  he  has  taken  as 
escort  to  Wallenstein's  wife  and  young 
daughter  Thekla.  There  are  few  things 
more  beautiful  in  poetry  than  the  young 
man's  enthusiastic  description  of  this 
journey  which  has  revealed  so  much  to 
him  —  and  the  sudden  longing  for  peace 
which  breathes  out  of  the  ardent  young 
soldier's  soul. 

Max.     Peace  I  have  never  seen !     Yes,   I 

have  seen  it, 
Even  now  I  come  from  it :  my  journey  led  me 
Through  lands  as  yet  unvisited  by  war. 
Oh,  father,  life  has  charms  of  which  we  know 

not  : 
We  have  but  seen  the  barren  coasts  of  life  : 
Like  some  wild  roving  crew  of  lawless  pirates 
Who,  crowded  in  their  narrow  noisome  ship 
On  the  rude  sea,  with  ruder  manners  dwell, 
Nought  of  the  fair  land  knowing  but  the  bays 
Where  they  may  risk  their  hurried  thievish 

landing  — 
Of  the  loveliness  that  in  its  peaceful  dales 
The  land  conceals  —  oh,  father,  oh,  of  this, 
In  our  wild  voyage  we  have  seen  no  glimpse  — 
Oct.     [Gives  increased  attention.)     And  did 

this  journey  show  you  much  of  it  ? 
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Max.     'Twas   the   first   holiday  of  my  ex- 
istence. 
Tell  me,  what  is  the  end  of  all  this  labour, 
This  grinding  labour  that  has  stolen  my  youth. 
And  left  my  heart  uncharmed  and  void,  my 

spirit 
Uncultivated  as  a  wilderness  ? 
The    camp's    unceasing     din ;    the    neighing 

steeds  ; 
The  trumpet's  clang,  the  never-ceasing  round 
Of  service,  discipline,  parade,  give  nothing 
To  the  heart,  the  heart  that  longs  for  nourish- 
ment. 
There  is  no  soul  in  this  insipid  business  : 
Life  has  another  fate  and  other  joys. 

Oct.     Much  hast  thou  learned,  my  son,  in 

this  short  journey  ! 
Max.     O  blessed  bright   day  when  at  last 
the  soldier 
Shall  march  back  home  to  life,  and  be  a  man  ! 
Through    the    merry  lines    the    colours    are 

unfurled 
And  homeward  beats  the  thrilling  soft  peace- 
march. 
All  hats  and  helmets  decked  with  leafy  sprays, 
Last  plunder  of  the  fields  !     The  city's  gates 
Fly   open :    now  needs    no    petard   to   burst 

them : 
The  walls  are  crowded  with  rejoicing  people. 
Their  shouts  ring  through  the  air  :  from  every 

town 
Blithe  bells    are    pealing  forth,   ringing  the 

vesper, 
Glad  end  of  bloody  day.     From   town  and 

hamlet 
The  joyful  folk  stream  forth,  thronging  and 

shouting, 
Hindering  in  happy  crowds  the  army's  march. 
The  old  man,  glad  to  have  lived  to  see  this 

day. 
Holds  fast  once  more  his  home-returning  son. 
And  he,  a  stranger  to  his  father's  house. 
Forsaken    long,   comes    in:    with    spreading 

boughs 
The  tree  o'ershadows  him  at  his  return. 
Which  at  his  going  was  a  slender  sapling  ; 
And  modest  blushing  comes  a  maid  to  meet 

him 
Whom  on  her  nurse's  breast  he  left.     Oh  joy 
To  him  for  whom  such  door  shall  be  thrown 

wide. 
Such  tender  arms  with  soft  embracings  open.* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  describe  the 
beautiful  character  of  Thekla,  proud, 
sweet,  tender,  and  gentle  princess,  to 
whom  out  of  her  convent,  as  to  Max  out 
of  the  camp,  that  wonderful  revelation 
has  come.  This  brief  journey  has  been 
to  both  the  crown  of  life — it  is  all  that 
life  has  to  offer  them.  The  beautiful 
eager  girl,  seeing  her  hero-father  for  the 
first  time  since  her  childhood,  proud  of 
him,  exulting  in  him  —  yet  more  tenderly 

*  We  have  taken  Mr.  Carlyle's  version  of  4his  beau- 
tiful passage  with  a  few  modifications,  as  more  close  to 
the  original  than  that  of  Coleridge. 


concerned  for  her  mother,  whose  heart 
his  ambition  and  danger  have  well-nigh 
broken,  than  for  the  less-known  parent  — 
is  touched  with  the  rarest  and  most  deli- 
cate skill.  She  is  "  Friedland's  daugh- 
ter,"—  at  her  weakest  moment,  proud, 
still,  and  strong  as  he,  but  with  a  melan- 
choly in  her  soul  which  springs  into  fore- 
boding strength  when  a  sense  of  the  dark  ^ 
mysteries  going  on  around  her  opens  to 
her  mind.  Thekla  is  no  soft  enchantress, 
serving  the  aims  of  an  ambition  which  is 
beyond  her  sphere.  Her  judgment  is  un- 
clouded even  by  her  love  :  at  the  risk  of 
her  own  heartbreak,  she  bids  her  lover 
obey  his  honourable  and  direct  impulse 
to  leave  her  father  when  Wallensteia 
throws  off  his  allegiance  ;  and  when  the 
news  of  Max's  death,  the  only  news  that 
was  to  be  looked  for,  comes,  Thekla  is 
heroic  in  the  great  calm  of  grief  that  suc- 
ceeds her  first  desperation.  Her  famous 
song  has  afforded  a  sentimentally  foolish 
expression  of  fictitious  or  superficial  feel- 
ing to  so  many,  that  we  almost  fear  to 
quote  it  as  showing  the  very  key-note  of 
her  noble  character.  There  is  no  wail  of 
discontent  in  it,  but  a  magnificent  still- 
ness of  woe.  "  I  have  had  all  the  happi- 
ness of  earth  —  I  have  lived  and  loved." 
What  finer  utterance  was  ever  given  to 
Youth's  pathetic  record  of  its  own  brief 
existence,  its  characteristic  mingling  of 
satisfaction  and  despair  "i  —  a  whole  world 
of  meaning  breathes  through  the  brief 
simplicity  of  those  much-abused  words. 

We  need  not  go  further  into  the  drama, 
nor  point  out  the  somewhat  stern  and 
careless  hand  with  which  Schiller  draws 
his  group  of  generals  —  all  moved  by  one 
impulse,  and  that  the  meanest  motive  of 
which  humanity  is  capable,  mere  self-in- 
terest. Perhaps  our  interest  would  have 
been  distracted  from  the  principal  figure 
had  the  poet  shown  us  any  relenting  on 
the  part  of  these  rough  soldiers,  any 
power  of  judgment  or  lingering  softness 
of  sympathy  and  devotion  to  the  chief 
who  had  dealt  so  generously  with  them. 
As  it  is,  their  universal  exhibition  of  a 
coarser  material  nature,  the  instant  re- 
sponse which  all  make  to  Piccolomini's 
whisper  of  danger  on  one  side  and  re- 
ward on  the  other  —  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  Butler,  who  is  moved  by  the 
sharper  sting  of  injured  self-love  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  equally  coarse 
partisanship  of  Tertsky  and  Illo,  to  the 
chief  whom  they  drag  on  to  his  ruin,  hop- 
ing for  unparalleled  success  and  advance- 
ment through  his  means,  —  keep  in  per- 
fect relief  the  one  great  forni;  whom  we 
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seem   to   see   against   a  pure  heaven  of  ral  love  of  everything  ideally  pure  and 


blue,  even  in  his  wrong-doing,  instead  of 
the  stormy  and  crowded  background 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  others.  The 
tragedy  winds  up  with  almost  as  much 
slaughter  as  Hamlet,  but  the  reader  is 
not  permitted  to  see  the  massacre.  The 
confusion,  excitement,  and  terror  of  the 
murder  of  Wallenstein,  which  we  divine 
vaguely  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the 
sudden  tragic  commotion  and  half-heard 
tumult ;  the  pathos  of  Thekla's  flight  to 
the  tomb  of  her  lover,  where  we  know 
her  broken  heart  will  cease  to  beat ;  and 
the  brief  tragic  record  of  that  young 
hero's  end  in  the  heat  of  battle,  —  come 
one  after  another,  with  differing  degrees 
of  pain,  which  gather  into  one  sombre 
but  fine  climax.  All  the  noble  figures 
thus  depart  by  separate  ways  into  the 
darkness  ;  the  ignoble  remain  to  wear 
out  their  meaner  lives  as  Fate  permits  ; 
but  the  poet  reserves  one  final  touch  of 
anguish,  more  bitter,  more  sharp  than 
death,  for  the  ambitious  schemer  Piccolo- 
mini,  who  has  built  his  own  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  his  brother-in-arms.  Wallen- 
stein is  dead,  swept  out  of  the  world,  his 
glory,  his  power,  his  honour,  his  family, 
all  made  an  end  of,  in  total  and  universal 
destruction.  The  other  wins  ;  but  he 
wins  by  losing  all  that  has  made  the 
struggle  worth  his  while.  When  the  now 
childless  Octavio  stands  in  the  desolate 
lodging  of  his  friend  and  victim,  and  has 
the  imperial  letter  put  into  his  hand  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prince  Piccolomini,  we 
see  that  success  has  a  more  desperate 
punishment  than  failure,  and  that  there  is 
in  the  victory  of  deceit  and  self-regard  a 
more  appalling  blackness  and  anguish 
than  in  ruin  itself. 

Thus  the  high  moral  which  Schiller 
loved  to  carry  through  all  the  realms  of 
fancy  has  its  most  full  and  impressive  ex- 
pression. 

The  only  other  of  Schiller's  dramas 
into  which  our  space  permits  us  to  enter, 
and  which  is  to  ourselves  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  imagination  in  exist- 
ence, is  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans."  No  be- 
ing more  attractive  to  the  imagination 
than  Joan  of  Arc  has  ever  found  a  place 
in  history  ;  and  in  this  drama  the  poet 
has  poured  all  the  glowing  light  of  genius 
upon  that  beautiful  simple  figure,  expand- 
ing its  outlines  into  an  angelic  grandeur 
and  sweetness,  and  surrounding  it  with 
an  atmosphere  of  generous  enthusiasm 
and  visionary  glory.  No  historical  doubt 
or  questioning  interferes  with  Schiller's 
fervour  of  poetic  admiration.     His  natu- 
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lofty  finds  the  most  genuine  satisfaction 
in  such  a  subject.  The  tender  skill  with 
which  he  contrives  for  his  heroine  a 
shadow  of  weakness  as  ideal  as  her 
strength  and  purity  —  the  wavering  of 
her  virgin  soul  from  absolute  duty  at  the 
sight  of  the  fair-faced  Englishman  —  the 
soft  magic  which  steals  into  her  imagina- 
tion alone,  most  sacred  and  stainless  of 
visionary  sins, — could  only  have  origi- 
nated in  a  mind  as  pure,  and  a  heart  as 
capable  of  understanding  purity.  Here 
genius  itself  would  not  be  half  so  great, 
but  for  the  aid  of  the  pure  soul  and  stain- 
less moral  temperament.  This  noble 
rendering  of  the  Pucelle's  wonderful  story 
gives  us  not  only  one  of  the  finest  im- 
aginative creations,  but  reveals  to  us  the 
purity,  the  simplicity,  the  sweetness  of 
the  poet's  mind,  capable,  in  an  age  so 
soiled  and  so  unbelieving,  in  the  very 
shadow  of  that  vile  image  by  which  Vol- 
taire made  himself  infamous,  of  placing 
so  fair  a  vision  before  the  world.  How 
far  the  supernatural  elements  involved 
are  justifiable  we  need  not  ask  ;  for  any- 
thing is  justifiable  which  contributes  to 
the  excellence  of  a  creation  at  once  so 
lovely  and  so  heroic. 

There  is  no  need  to  indicate  the  fea- 
tures of  a  tale  so  universally  known. 
The  character  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  herself  is 
what  we  seek  in  every  repetition  of  her 
story ;  and  we  know  none  so  elevated  or 
so  beautiful  as  that  of  Schiller.  A  shade 
of  musing  sadness  mingles  at  all  times 
with  the  radiance  of  high  purpose  and 
rapt  resolution  which  carry  her  through 
her  mission.  In  the  midst  of  battle  and 
council,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  be- 
tween the  suitors  who  contend  for  her  fa- 
vour, and  the  archbishop  before  whom 
she  bows  in  loyal  humility,  she  is  a  thing 
apart,  softly  abstracted  in  her  simplicity 
and  straightforwardness.  No  complica- 
tion of  other  emotion  breaks  in,  except 
once,  to  weaken  the  single  and  fixed  pur- 
pose which  gives  so  much  grandeur  to 
her  figure.  The  cloud  which  passes  over 
her  is  absolute,  like  the  brightness  of 
her  first  appearance.  .Her  visionary  sin 
darkens  her  whole  being  while  it  lasts. 
She  has  not  a  word  to  say  in  answer  to 
the  accusation  of  witchcraft.  That  guilt 
is  not  hers  ;  but  other  guilt  is  hers,  of 
which  no  one  knows,  which  shuts  her 
mouth  from  all  pleas  of  innocence.  She 
is  silent,  for  she  has  gone  astray.  She 
suffers  dumbly  the  false  blame,  the  un- 
grateful frenzy  of  the  populace  against 
her,  who  but  now  made  the  heavens  ring 
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•with  her  name.  She  wanders  forth  alone, 
uncomplaining,  not  even  breathing  to  her 
own  faithful  companion  the  fact  that  she 
is  innocent.  Musing  she  goes,  as  mus- 
ing she  came,  her  soul  wrapt  in  thoughts 
incomprehensible  to  those  around  her  ; 
until  in  the  silence  and  unresisted  shame 
her  heart  is  freed  from  her  error,  her  di- 
vine confidence  returns.  Schiller  has 
not  dared  to  follow  Joanna  through  the 
real  facts  of  her  story  —  he  has  shrunk 
from  the  stake,  and  that  profound  misap- 
prehension of  her  contemporaries  which 
even  our  Shakespeare  was  not  great 
enough  to  free  his  kingly  imagination 
from.  He  has  given  to  his  heroic  maid- 
en a  death  less  terrible  and  more  poetic, 
a  change  for  which  perhaps  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  we  may  thank  him, 
though  we  can  conceive  how  those  ter- 
rible facts  might  be  so  treated  as ,  to  add 
yet  a  nobler  drama  to  literature.  Joanna 
dies  gloriously  after  a  victory  in  Schiller's 
noble  poem  —  a  fact  which  satisfies  bet- 
ter the  natural  human  craving  for  some 
sort  of  poetic  justice,  popularly  so  called. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  other  dramas, 
which  are  less  lofty  than  these  two  su- 
preme productions  of  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion. The  "  Tell,"  which  is  one  of  the 
best  known,  is  a  fine,  animated,  and  pic- 
turesque production,  full  of  life  and 
action,  and  with  many  passages  of  great 
poetical  merit ;  but  it  fails  in  character, 
there  being  too  much  action  and  variety 
of  scene  for  any  consistent  study  of  in- 
dividual mind  or  heart.  To  ourselves 
"  Don  Carlos  "  is  more  interesting  than 
either  "  Tell  "  or  "  Mary  Stuart  "  ;  but 
the  reputation  of  Schiller,  we  believe,  can 
never  be  more  fitly  justified  and  realized 
than  by  the  two  works  to  which  we 
have  specially  referred  —  the  great  philo- 
sophical conception  of  Wallenstein  —  the 
pure,  noble,  and  glowing  imagination 
which  appears  in  the  story  of  the  heroic 
Maid. 

These  dramas  are  like  the  leading  fig- 
ures in  another  drama,  that  of  the  poet's 
life.  Behind  them,  like  the  crowds  of 
Wallenstein's  army,  is  a  thronged  back- 
ground of  other  wjDrk,  enough  of  itself  to 
have  filled  the  days  of  any  ordinary  man. 
Much  of  this  is  unimportant  in  Schiller's 
history.  We  need  not  attempt  any  ac- 
count of  "  Thalia,"  or  the  "  Horen,"  or  of 
those  personal  epigrams  entitled  "Xe- 
nien,"  by  which  he  and  Goethe  lashed 
their  contemporaries  —  which  doubtless 
both  poets  thought  of  as  matters  of  no 
ordinary  weight,  and  which  stung  half 
Germany    into    wrath    and     retaliation. 


There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  petti- 
ness of  quarrels,  even  when  conducted 
by  genius,  then  the  \veariness,  not  to 
speak  of  any  warmer  feeling,  with  which 
we  regard  those  fossilized  relics  of  past 
squabbles,  no  doubt  deeply,  exciting  at 
the  time  to  the  personages  involved.  To 
be  sure  there  is  still  a  public  which 
dwells  upon  the  "Dunciad;"  and  the 
minds  which  relish  that,  might  probably 
find  some  pasturage  in  the  "  Xenien," 
which  luckily  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  are  dead  as  red-herrings,  and  not 
more  attractive.  We  doubt  either  whether 
the  mind  of  any  but  a  very  enthusiastic 
reader  can  follow  the  purpose  of  Schiller 
in  those  poems  which  he  himself  entitles 
"  Culture-Historic,"  and  devotes  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Poets,  like  com- 
mon men,  are  curiously  destitute  of  that 
power  of  seeing  their  own  lives  in  per- 
spective, which  enables  them  to  discrim- 
inate the  small  from  the  great.  Words- 
worth, we  remember,  intended  his  own 
poems  to  form  something  like  a  Gothic 
cathedral  in  the  relation  which  each  bore 
to  each  ;  but  what  lover  of  Wordsworth 
ever  thinks  of  his  Gothic  cathedral 
now,  or  reckons  the  "  Prelude  "  a  nave, 
the  "  Excursion "  a  choir,  the  lesser 
poems  chapels,  as  the  poet  in  divine 
foolishness  would  have  had  him  do  ?  We 
cannot  any  more  find  additional  beauty 
or  instructiveness  in  Schiller's  classifica- 
tions. It  is  little  to  us  now  —  if  it  ever 
was  much  to  any  living  soul  —  to  learn 
that  the  "  Eleusinian  Mysteries"  "re- 
cord the  social  benefits  of  Agriculture  ; 
the  '  Four  Ages  '  panegyrizes  the  influ- 
ence of  poetry  in  all  times  ;  the  '  Walk  * 
traces  in  a  series  of  glowing  pictures  the 
development  of  general  civiHzation  ;  the 
'  Lay  of  the  Bell '  commemorates  the 
stages  of  life."  For  these  poetic  caprices 
we  care  nothing ;  but  we  do  care  to  hear 
that  it  was  when  he  visited  Rudoldstadt 
as  a  lover,  in  those  long,  dreamy,  patient 
summers,  when  Lotte  gradually  charmed 
his  life  into  hope  and  strength,  that  the 
poet  saw  the  curious  and  fascinating 
work  of  casting  a  bell,  and  received  into 
his  glowing  imagination  that  suggestion 
which  was  to  blossom  in  so  many  tender 
and  beautiful  pictures.  Of  the  "  Lay  of 
the  Bell  "we  need  scarcely  speak.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all  Schiller's 
poems  ;  and  though  most  people  who 
have  learned  German  have  stumbled 
through  it  painfully  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  progress,  we  do  not  suppose 
there  are  many  who  have  not  carried 
some  of    those   lovely  domestic   scenes 
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away  with  them,  or  who  fail  to  remember 
how  the  loaded  wains  come  home  at  even- 
how    the     housemother     "  resteth 


ing 


how  the  father  counts  the  chil- 


dren's heads  after  the  fire  has  ruined  him, 
and  finding  none  of  them  lost,  is  com- 
forted. How  beautifully  the  life  of  that 
homely  Germany  gleams  upon  us  through 
those  flowing  rhymes  —  careful,  frugal, 
laborious,  loving,  encircled  by  fresh 
fields,  and  clouds,  and  sunsets  —  or  those 
high-peaked  roofs  and  narrow  streets, 
through  which  the  rumour  of  the  fire 
runs  wildly  with  the  clanging  of  the 
bells  !  The  translations  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  himself  almost  as  universal  and 
as  industrious  as  Schiller,  give  in  many 
cases  an  admirable  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
beautiful  life  of  these  minor  poems  ; 
through  the  merest  learner  in  German, 
on  comparing  the  translation  with  the 
original,  will  recover  many  a  spark  of 
meaning  which  must  disappear  even  in 
the  best  version.  Many  of  Schiller's 
lesser  poems  are  acchmatized  among  us 
almost  as  if  they  belonged  to  our  own 
language,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say  more  for  their  genial  and  gentle 
power. 

Schiller  went  through  this  mass  of 
work  with  a  modest  industry  which  never 
made  any  ostentatious  display.  He  had, 
however,  his  peculiar  ways  of  working, 
which  attracted  the  curiosity  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  call  forth  the  regret  and 
even  blame  of  his  biographers.  He  was, 
like  most  sensitive  men,  impatient  of  in- 
terruption, and  required  quiet  and  soli- 
tude for  his  work.  This  he  sought  in  a 
characteristic  retirement  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  in  solitary  hermitages 
where  the  world  could  not  invade  him. 
During  the  day  he  was  visible  like  other 
men,  but  when  night  came  he  would  leave 
his  house  and  betake  himself  to  some 
lonely  place,  in  a  garden,  where  nothing 
but  the  night  winds  and  murmur  of  the 
leaves  could  bear  him  company.  This  cus- 
tom, we  are  told,  began  as  early  in  his  life 
as  his  residence  in  Dresden.  When  he  was 
settled  in  Jena,  in  comparative  pecuniary 
ease,  and  with  great  work  in  hand,  he 
bought  a  little  garden  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  this  retirement.  The  situation 
was  fine  :  "  On  the  top  of  the  acclivity, 
from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect 
into  the  valley  of  the  Saal,  and  the  fir- 
mountains  of  the  neighbouring  forests, 
Schiller  built  himself  a  small  house,  with 
a  single  chamber.  ...  On  sitting  down 
to  his  desk  at  night,  he  was  wont  to  keep 
some  strong  coffee  or  wine-chocolate,  but 


I  more  frequently  a  flask  of  old   Rhenish 
^  or  champagne,  standing  by  him,  that  he 
might  from  time  to  time  repair  the  ex- 
j  haustion  of  nature.     Often  the  neighbours 
j  used  to  hear  him  earnestly  declaiming  in 
j  the  silence  of  the  night ;  and  whoever  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  him  on  such 
occasions  —  a  thing  very  easy  to  be  done 
from  the  heights  lying  opposite  to  his  lit- 
tle garden-house,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dell  —  might  see  him  now  speaking  aloud, 
and    walking   swiftly  to  and    fro  in  his 
chamber,  then  suddenly  throwing  himself 
down  into  his  chair  and  writing.     In  win- 
ter he  was  to  be  found  at  his  desk  till 
four,  or  even  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
—  in  summer  till  towards  three." 

How  strange  must  this  scene  have 
seemed  to  those  darkling  spectators 
watching  across  the  dell,  in  which  the 
Lintra  bach  or  burn  tinkled  unseen  be- 
neath the  stars,  the  sohtary  lighted  win- 
dow opposite,  the  tall  worn  figure  passing 
and  repassing,  the  inspired  pale  counte- 
nance, worn  and  weary,  with  which  the 
poet  turned  to  his  work  !  The  long  sum- 
mer nights  which  thus  passed  over  him 
were  wearing  away  his  enfeebled  strength, 
and  his  days  were  already  numbered  ; 
but  there  is  something  which  brings  the 
tears  to  our  eyes  in  this  glimpse,  across 
the  years,  of  the  lonely  poet.  Was  the 
saintly  maiden  in  heroic  mail  standing  by 
him  in  the  silence  while  the  burn  sang 
softly  and  the  stars  glowed  silent  in  the 
midsummer  sky  ?  Did  he  pause,  like  his 
great  hero,  to  contemplate  those  shining 
mysterious  orbs  with  the  quiet  and  sol- 
emn wonder  of  an  intelligence  as  great  as 
they.?  No  doubt  the  watchers  on  the 
opposite  height  thought  of  those  night 
scenes  when  they  flocked  in  the  eager 
crowd  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  Maid  in 
her  glory  and  agony,  and  to  watch  breath- 
less the  last  moments  of  Wallenstein. 
The  picture  is  one  which  will  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  all. 

It  is  comfortable  to  know  that  the  gen- 
tle poet,  to  whom  friendship  and  love 
were  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  had  ful- 
ly and  richly  all  that  better  part  of  suc- 
cess which  is  dear  to  the  poetic  soul. 
He  was  never  rich,  but  his  country  set 
him  in  her  heart,  and  wherever  he  went 
honour  and  tender  homage  surrounded 
him.  Once  after  the  performance  of  his 
"  Maid  of  Orleans,"  the  beautiful  crown 
of  all  his  poetical  works,  the  whole  audi- 
ence hurried  out  to  the  doors  of  the  the- 
atre, and  made  an  avenue  for  him  to  pass, 
holding  up  their  children  to  see  the  glory 
of  their  race.     He  had  the  warm  friend- 
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ship  and  admiration  of  Goethe,  the  great- 
est intellect  of  the  time,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  affection  of  all  worth  car- 
ing for  in  Germany.  A  tender  enthusiasm 
for  himself  —  so  gentle  always,  so  friend- 
ly, tender,  and  true  —  as  well  as  for  his 
noble  poetry,  seems  to  have  filled  the 
country  and  universal  heart.  His  last 
years  were  clouded  by  constant  suffer- 
ings, and  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  while  yet  no 
whit  of  mental  strength  was  abated.  In 
May  1805,  a  cold,  ungenial  spring,  breath- 
ing chill  death  to  the  delicate  frame,  he 
ended  his  many  sufferings.  Those  whom 
he  loved  best  were  round  his  bed.  His 
youngest  child,  an  infant  of  seven  months 
old,  he  kissed  and  blessed  when  the  end 
approached,  gazing  at  the  helpless  crea- 
ture with  that  unspeakable,  pathetic  resig- 
nation of  his  natural  trust  into  God's 
hands,  which  is  perhaps  the  last  and  su- 
premest  sacrifice  the  heart  can  make. 
When  one  of  the  anxious  watchers  asked 
how  he  felt,  he  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  Calmer  and  calmer."  Many  things  were 
growing  clear  to  him,  he  added,  as  he 
himself  disappeared  from  all  who  loved 
him  into  the  last  darkness.  It  was  a 
death-scene  worthy  of  so  serene  and  pure 
a  spirit. 

We  are  told  that  no  one  dared  to 
tell  Goethe  of  his  friend's  end.  He  read 
it  after  a  while  in  the  pale  faces  and 
averted  looks  of  his  attendants,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death  that  fell  upon  the 
place.  He  himself,  an  older  man,  was 
destined  long  to  survive  the  good  and 
gentle  Schiller,  the  lifelong  contrast  be- 
tween them  lasting  longer  even  than  ex- 
istence. They  stand  like  the  Spirit  of 
Earth  and  the  Spirit  of  Heaven  working 
together  in  that  vast  and  shadowy  Ger- 
man land  which  they  revealed.  Goethe, 
grand  egoist,  apostle  of  life,  enjoyment, 
beauty,  yet  expounder  of  the  uttermost 
contempt  of  men  and  life  which  can  find 
expression  in  human  words  —  a  demi- 
god, un-human,  un-moral,  full  of  infinite 
forbearance,  toleration,  impartiality  ;  ca- 
pable of  passion  and  of  kindness,  but  lit- 
tle of  love  —  is  without  doubt  the  great- 
est. But  how  tenderly  beside  him  rises 
the  pale  figure,  worn  with  many  troubles, 
so  much  less  massive,  so  much  more 
spiritual ;  passionate  for  good  and  against 
evil,  not  passive  but  intense  in  moral  pu- 
rity—  the  celestial  against  the  earthly! 
"  His  conscience  was  his  muse,"  said  Ma- 
danie  de  Stael,  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman 
who  wearied  Schiller  ;  but  nothing  more 
vividly  and  tenderly  true  has  been  said  of 


him.     It  expresses  at  once  his  genius  and 
his  life. 


From  The  Graphic 
INNOCENT: 

A  TALE  OF  MODERN   LIFE. 

by  mrs.   oliphant,   author  of  "  salem  chapel," 
"the  minister's  wife,"  "squire  arden,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 
THE  EVIDENCE. 

"  But  it  is  true  —  I  killed  Frederick's 
wife,"  said  Innocent. 

Her  voice  was  tranquil  as  usual ;  but 
her  eyes  were  dilated  and  full  of  woe, 
like  the  eyes  of  a  dumb  creature  hardly 
used.  The  scene  had  strangely  changed 
for  her.  Instead  of  the  sunny  terrace  at 
Longueville,  the  sunny  garden  at  the 
Elms,  the  four  gray  walls  of  a  prison-cell 
surrounded  her.  I  will  confess  to  the 
gentle  reader  that  I  never  was  in  a  prison, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  it  looked  ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  there  were  special  hard- 
ships in  poor  Innocent's  case,  and  I  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  she  was  allowed  many 
relaxations  of  the  ordinary  prison  rules. 
She  was  seated  on  her  little  bed.  Mrs. 
Eastwood  was  with  her,  and  her  hus- 
band ;  and  Mr.  Pennefather,  the  solicitor, 
who  had  visited  Sir  Alexis  at  Longue- 
ville, had  come  down  to  Sterrington  with 
the  eminent  lawyer  who  was  to  defend 
poor  Innocent,  to  have  a  personal  inter- 
view with  her.  These  two  learned  per- 
sons were  subjecting  the  poor  girl  to  a 
private  examination,  and  straining  all 
their  faculties  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  of 
the  case. 

"  Oh,  Innocent,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
"how  often  have  I  told  you,  dear,  that 
you  are  mistaken.  Do  not  give  this  gen- 
tleman a  false  idea.  It  is  a  delusion,  a 
mere  delusion " 

"  Let  her  tell  me  her  own  story,"  said 
Mr.  Serjeant  Ryder,  the  great  lawyer. 
He  was  impatient  of  interference,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  woman  in  tears, 
ready  to  interrupt  his  unfortunate  client's 
story  by  weak  denials  of  guilt  which  the 
culprit  confessed,  was  a  most  undesira- 
ble assistant  at  this  interview.  ''  Let  her 
tell  me  her  own  story,"  he  repeated, 
"there  is  nothing  so  important  as  that  I 
should  know  the  whole  truth." 

He  had  heard  the  story  already,  and 
had  been  led  to  believe  the  case  simple 
enough.     But  an  experienced  lawyer,  ac- 
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customed  to  all  the  subtleties  of  crime, 
does  not  easily  believe  in  the  most  obvi- 
ous story.  "  Mere  delusion "  might, 
indeed,  tempt  a  fool  to  accuse  himself, 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  explain  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  and  all  the  solemnities 
involved.  I  cannot  describe  the  feelings 
with  which  the  two  bystanders  kept  si- 
lence, and  listened  to  Innocent's  story, 
which  she  repeated  as  she  had  so  often 
repeated  it.  Sir  Alexis  did  not  say  a 
word,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  Mrs.  East- 
wood's arm  restraining  her,  when  she 
would  have  spoken.  Innocent  was  left 
free  to  tell  her  own  tale,  which  she  did 
in  her  simplicity,  giving  all  the  details 
with  absolute  exactness  and  that  curious 
matter-of-fact  truth  which  was  as  charac- 
teristic of  her  as  her  visionary  looks. 
She  forgot  nothing,  she  left  out  no  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  not  until  the  second 
time  of  going  over  it  that  she  even  inter- 
posed that  gentle  profession  of  inno- 
cence, "  I  did  not  mean  it,"  in  the  midst 
of  her  full  confession  of  guilt. 

"  You  did  not  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  unable  to 
keep  silence,  "  how  can  you  ask  her  such 
a  question  ?  She  mean  it !  She  did  not 
do  it,  even  though  she  thinks  so  —  but 
mean  it  ?  Oh,  Sir  Alexis,  this  is  too 
much." 

"  I  must  take  my  own  way,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  cannot 
be  interrupted.  You  did  not  mean  what  ? 
to  hurt  the  sick  woman  ?  or  to  put  more 
than  twenty  drops  in  the  glass  ?  These, 
you  perceive,  are  two  different  things. 
Pray  let  me  put  my  questions  my  own 
way.  If  I  could  be  permitted  to  see 
Lady  Longueville  alone,  it  would  be 
much  better.  Your  feelings,  I  am  sure, 
are  perfectly  natural,  but  if  I  could  see 
her  alone " 

Innocent  put  out  her  hand  and  caught 
at  her  aunt's  dress  with  a  low  cry.  "  Oh, 
do  not  go  away,"  she  cried,  roused  out  of 
her  usual  calm.  "  It  would  be  better  to 
kill  me  than  to  leave  me  here  alone.  Oh, 
if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be  alone  !  all 
strange  faces  —  nothing  you  ever  saw 
before  —  and  not  even  the  window  as 
th^re  used  to  be  in  Pisa,  and  Niccolo  to 
come  in  before  he  went  away.  Oh,  Nic- 
colo, Niccolo  !  "  cried  the  girl,  her  voice 
rising  in  a  cry  of  such  loneliness  as  went 
to  the  heart  even  of  the  men  who  ques- 
tioned her.  She  calmed  down  next  mo- 
ment, and  looked  with  a  faint  smile  from 
one  to  another,  from  her  aunt  to  her  hus- 
band. "  When  it  is  day  and  you  are 
here  it  is  different ;  but  at  night  it  is  all 


a  mist  and  dark,  and  there  seems  no  one 
but  Niccolo  in  all  the  world,  and  Niccolo 
is  not  here." 

"  Oh,  Innocent,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  "  if  they  would  but  let  me  stay 
with  you  night  and  day " 

"  Niccolo  never  stayed  the  nigkt,"  said 
Innocent,  wandering  off  with  a  vague 
smile  into  her  recollections.  "  When  he 
had  put  down  the  salad  and  said  '  Feli- 
cissima  notte,'  he  went  away.  I  could 
hear  his  steps  all  the  way  down  the 
stairs  ;  but  I  never  was  frightened.  If 
he  would  but  come  in  and  say '  Good- 
night,' I  should  be  happier  —  for  some- 
times I  think  I  am  in  Pisa  now  ;  only  the 
room  is  smaller  and  there  is  no  window," 
she  said,  looking  up  wistfully  at  the  high 
window  in  the  wall,  which,  with  all  her 
exertions,  she  could  not  reach.  While 
she  was  thus  gazing  with  her  head  turned 
away,  the  two  lawyers  exchanged  signifi- 
cant glances.  Mr.  Serjeant  Ryder 
looked  at  Sir  Alexis  with  a  faint  eleva- 
tion of  his  e)^ebrows,  and  shut  his  note- 
book with  something  between  impatience 
and  despair. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "  that  I  need 
trouble  Lady  Longueville  further  to-day." 

"  Go  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks,"  said 
Mrs.  Eastwood  anxiously  in  the  ear  of 
Sir  Alexis  ;  but  Longueville,  too,  shook 
his  head.  He  saw  well  enough  what  In- 
nocent's counsel  thought ;  he  had  no 
desire  to  have  his  conclusion  put  into 
words.  He  himself  could  not  banish 
from  his  mind  a  chill  sense  that  Inno- 
cent had  retrograded,  that,  she  had  gone 
back  ever  so  far  from  the  mental  condi- 
tion to  which  she  had  reached  when  he 
read  to  her  on  the  terrace  at  Longue- 
ville. A  chill  dread  struck  his  heart  that 
this  terrible  event  in  her  life  would  con- 
tradict all  his  hopes,  would  put  a  final 
end  to  all  her  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment, and  reduce  the  simple  soul  into 
mere  idiocy.  This  horror  of  doubt  being 
in  his  own  mind,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  have  it  confirmed  and 
forced  upon  him  by  the  voice  of  another. 
He  shook  his  head  and  threw  himself 
down  in  the  languor  of  despondency 
upon  the  wooden  stool  from  which  his 
counsel  had  risen.  This  was  almost  the 
most  bitter  moment  he  had  yet  gone 
through.  She,  for  whom  he  had  hoped 
so  much,  his  crowning  glory,  his  rare, 
unique  blossom  of  humanity,  would  this 
be  her  conclusion  ?  she  would  be  acquit- 
ted —  on  the  score  of  idiocy  !  It  seemed 
the  most  hopeful,  the  only  prospect  be- 
fore them. 
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Mrs.  Eastwood  happily  did  not  give 
herself  up  to  any  such  thoughts.  Her  office 
for  the  moment  was  to  cheer  Innocent, 
not  to  forecast  what  was  coming.  She 
sat  down  beside  her  on  the  bed,  and  told 
her  of  everything  she  could  think  of 
which  would  amuse  her.  She  told  her 
minutely  how  iNelly  and  herself  had  found 
lodgings  opposite  the  prison.  "  You  can- 
not see  us,  my  darling  ;  but  we  can  see 
you,"  she  said,  with  a  show  of  cheerful- 
ness, "  at  least  we  can  see  your  window. 
One  of  us  is  always  watching  you,  Inno- 
cent. Is  not  that  a  little  comfort  to  think 
of  ?  If  we  cannot  say  good-night,  so  that 
you  can  hear,  we  say  it  in  our  hearts. 
Nelly  sat  half  the  night  through  watch- 
ing, looking  up  at  the  window.  What  a 
pity  it  is  so  high — if  it  were  not  so  high 
you  could  look  across  the  road  to  us,  and 
then  you  would  feel  as  if  you  were  at 
home.  But  when  you  say  your  prayers, 
dear,  then  you  can  make  sure  that  we  are 
with  you  ;  for  I  don't  think  there  is  one 
hour  —  not  an  hour,  my  darling — that 
Nelly  and  I  are  not  praying  for  you." 
Here  for  a  moment  Mrs.  Eastwood  broke 
down. 

"Yes,"  said  Innocent,  pleased,  like  a 
child.  "  I  will  do  so  too.  Saying  your 
prayers  is  a  very  good  way  ;  but  I  wish  I 
could  go  downstairs  and  across  to  the 
Spina  as  I  used  to  do.  I  liked  the  chapel 
at  the  High  Lodge  ;  the  Minster  is  too 
great.  It  is  so  strange,"  she  went  on 
with  a  smile,  "  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my 
head  that  the  Arno  is  down  there,  and 
the  Spina  Church  just  as  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  because '  I  cannot  look  out  of  the 
window." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood,  ca- 
ressingly ;  "  but  of  course  you  know  that 
the  Spina  is  not  there." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Innocent ;  "and  some- 
times I  think  it  must  be  Longueville  and 
the  great  trees  stretching  for  miles  —  it 
is  so  strange  not  to  see  ;  but  I  never 
think  it  is  home.  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
could  be  home." 

"Listen,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood  in 
Longueville's  ear.  "  She  is  as  sensible 
as  any  one  can  be  —  full  of  imagination, 
poor  darhng ;  but  nothing  else.  God 
bless  her,  she  was  fond  of  Niccolo,  and 
all  that.  And  it  has  a  very  strange  effect 
upon  one,  when  one  cannot  see  out  of 
the  window.  She  is  as  sensible  as  you 
or  I." 

Longueville  shook  his  head  still,  but 
took  comfort.  I  think,  however,  that 
when  he  went  away  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
better  for  the  poor  prisoner  ;  for,  though 


the  anxiety  of  the  watch  he  kept  upon  her 
was  disguised  as  far  as  he  could  do  it,  it 
still  disturbed  vaguely  the  absolute  con- 
fidence which  alone  made  Innocent 
happy.  The  doubt  disturbed  her  —  she 
could  not  have  told  why.  It  was  only 
when  she  knew  that  she  was  entirely  in 
possession  of  the  sympathy  of  her  sur- 
roundings, a  knowledge  which  she  at- 
tained by  no  intellectual  process,  but  by 
something  in  the  air,  that  Innocent  lost 
her  look  of  woe.  Even  the  prison,  the 
terrible  loneliness  of  the  night  which  she 
had  to  look  forward  to  ;  the  shock  of  this 
dreadful  event  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  life  —  did  not  prevent  her  smile  from 
regaining  much  of  its  simple  sweetness 
when  her  aunt  talked  to  her  alone,  prat- 
tled to  her  —  Heaven  help  them!  —  of 
subjects  much  unlike  those  which  one 
would  expect  to  be  discussed  in  a  prison 
cell  —  of  every  gentle  folly  that  occurred 
to  her,  and  trifles  far  enough  from  her 
aching  heart. 

Mr.  Ryder  and  Mr.  Pennefather  re- 
mained in  Sterrington  that  night,  and 
there  was  a  long  and  solemn  consultation 
held  after  the  prison  was  closed  to  Inno- 
cent's relations,  in  the  little  sitting-room 
opposite  the  jail  where  the  Eastwoods 
were  living.  The  Spring  Assizes  were 
approaching  very  closely,  and  Innocent's 
anxious  defenders  were  divided  upon  one 
important  subject — -whether  to  seek  de- 
lay and  time  to  collect  all  the  evidence 
they  could  in  her  favour,  including  that 
of  the  doctor  who  had  left  Sterborne 
after  Amanda's  death,  and  who  was  nat- 
urally a  most  important  witness  ;  or  to 
allow  the  case  to  come  on  at  the  Assizes 
which  were  to  be  held  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  and  for  which  the  quiet  county 
town  of  Sterrington  was  already  prepar- 
ing with  unusual  flutter  of  anticipation  ; 
for  an  exciting  and  interesting  trial,  a 
very  romance  in  real  life,  which  would 
draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  the 
place,  was  no  common  occurrence.  Both 
the  lawyers  were  anxious  for  delay,  but 
the  family  more  immediately  concerned 
were  equally  anxious  that  the  trial  should 
be  got  over  as  speedily  as  possible  ; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  believe  in  any  but  a  favour- 
able issue  as  soon  as  the  case  was  fully 
gone  into — and  partly  from  the  more 
serious  and  substantial  reason,  that  all 
felt  the  impossibility  of  Innocent  bearing 
up  against  a  lengthened  interval  of  lone- 
liness and  suspense.  "The  child  will 
die,"  Mrs.  Eastwood  said.  Sir  Alexis 
did  not  explain  his  fears,  but  they  were 
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of  a  still  more  miserable  kind.  Whether 
she  lived  or  died  she  would  probably,  he 
believed,  have  fallen  into  a  blank  idiocy 
even  before  these  three  terrible  weeks 
were  over,  and  if  the  three  weeks  were 
lengthened  into  three  months  there  could 
be  no  hope  for  her  whatever.  "  The 
trial  must  come  on  as  soon  as  possible," 
he  said  with  an  obstinacy  which  his  con- 
fidential adviser,  Mr.  Pennefather,  who 
flattered  himself  that  he  knew  Sir  Alexis 
•to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  could  not 
understand  ;  and  no  argument  could  move 
him  from  his  position.  Altogether,  the 
lawyers,  I  fear,  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  unhappy  "  relations."  It  is  true  that 
relations  are  apt  to  be  either  over- 
confident or  over-frightened,  and  to  in- 
sist illogically  upon  the  innocence  of  the 
accused  when  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
prove  that  innocence  —  a  very  different 
matter  from  believing  in  it  ;  but  their 
obstinacy  on  the  point  of  the  trial,  their 
indifference  to  the  necessity  of  the  doc- 
tor's presence,  and  the  irrelevant  interup- 
tions  they  made,  at  last  provoked  Mr. 
Ryder,  who  was  not  famed  for  good  tem- 
per. "  These  matters  ought  to  be  left 
entirely  in  our  hands,"  he  said  peremp- 
torily. "  The  doctor,  so  far  as  I  can  see 
at  present,  is  the  only  witness  on  whom 
we  could  depend." 

"  But  when  I  tell  you,"  cried  Mrs.  East- 
wood, "  that  I  was  there  ;  that  no  one 
thought  of  such  a  thing  —  that  it  was  a 
mere  delusion " 

"  What  was  a  mere  delusion  ?  "  said  the 
lawyer,  sharply.  "  Did  Lady  Longueville 
give  the  draugiit  or  not  ?  Is  she  under  a 
delusion  as  to  the  actual  opiate,  or  simply 
as  to  having  killed  the  patient .''  If  it  is 
certain  that  she  gave  the  draught  then  the 
medical  evidence  is  all  important.  We 
must  discriminate  between  these  two 
points.  Is  there  any  proof,  except  her 
confession,  that  she  gave  the  draught  at 
all?" 

Mrs.  Eastwood  looked  up  quickly,  with 
a  hard,  sudden  drawing  of  her  breath. 
She  looked  round  the  men,  who  were 
none  of  them  in  her  confidence,  and  a 
sudden  sense  of  fright  sealed  her  lips. 
"  They  have  no  proof,  that  I  know  of," 
she  answered,  faltering  —  then  taking 
courage,  bore  the  steady  look  which  Mr. 
Ryder  gave  her  without  shrinking.  As 
for  Sir  Alexis,  his  mind  was  absorbed  in 
his  own  gloomy  thoughts,  and  he  paid  no 
attention  to  this  little  episode.  Vane,  for 
his  part,  had  not  heard  of  the  phial  which 
Innocent  had  retained  in  her  hand.  Mrs. 
Eastwood  withdrew  soon  after,  trembling 


from  head  to  foot,  and  went  to  the  little 
room  in  which  Nelly  was  sitting,  gazing 
up  at  poor  Innocent's  high  window  with 
tender  superstition,  and  threw  herself 
upon  her  child's  shoulder  sobbing  and 
sick  with  misery.  Frederick  had  taken 
the  phial  out  of  her  desk,  and  had  thrown 
it  into  the  fire  at  the  first  rumour  of  doubt 
about  Amanda's  death.  She  had  suffered 
him  to  do  it,  she  could  not  tell  why  ;  and 
now  how  was  she  to  explain  ;  what  was 
she  to  do  ?  To  say  that  he  had  done  it, 
would  be  to  involve  him,  already,  unhap- 
pily, too  much  involved,  for  whose  sake 
it  would  be  the  effort  of  the  prosecution 
to  prove  the  deed  had  been  done  ;  and  it 
was  easier  to  be  silent  about  it  altogether 
than  to  tell  how  so  fatal  a  mistake  had 
been  made.  The  more  Mrs,  Eastwood 
thought  of  it,  the  more  she  felt  how  seri- 
ous a  mistake  it  was  ;  and  if  she  could 
have  said  truly  that  she  herself  had  done 
it,  I  think  she  would  have  gone  back  at 
once  and  told  her  story.  But  to  say  that 
Frederick  had  interfered,  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  only  tangible  proof  of  poor 
Innocent's  wild  tale  —  he  whom  every- 
body thought  badly  of  already,  who  was 
supposed  the  cause  of  all ;  who  to  every 
vulgar  imagination,  even  to  his  own,  sup- 
phed  the  motive  necessary  to  make  Inno- 
cent's guilt  possible  ;  how  could  she  men- 
tion his  name  ;  how  involve  him  doubly, 
making  him,  as  it  were,  an  accomplice  ? 
With  dismal  confidence  in  chance,  she 
said  to  herself  that  no  one  knew  anything 
about  the  phial  ;  that  it  would  not  be 
thought  of  unless  she  herself  mentioned 
it.  But  after  this  she  shrank  from  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  She  avoided  any  en- 
counter with  the  lawyers.  She  was  to  be, 
poor  soul,  one  of  the  principal  witnesses, 
and  many  a  miserable,  anxious  prayer  did 
the  poor  woman  make  that  God  would  di- 
rect the  minds  of  her  questioners  away 
from  this  one  point  upon  which  she  had 
gone  astray.  It  seemed  easier  to  her  to 
trust  to  a  miracle  for  deliverance  than  to 
confess  the  truth. 

During  the  interval  which  followed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  al- 
ternations of  hope  and  of  misery  which 
swept  over  the  unhappy  family,  who  kept 
together  in  their  little  lodging  opposite 
the  prison.  They  were  allowed  to  be  with 
poor  Innocent  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day,  and  then  the  ladies  put  on  a 
semblance  of  ease,  and  even  gaiety,  which 
was  far  from  real.  But  in  the  dreary 
evenings  when  they  were  apart  from  her 
—  and  the  evenings  of  March  are  still 
long  —  the  vicissitudes  of  feeling  to  which 
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they  were  subject  were  like  the  changes 
of  a  fever.  Sometimes  it  seemed  so  im- 
possible to  them  that  any  one  could  for  a 
moment  believe  so  incredible  an  accusa- 
tion :  and  again  all  the  horrible  network 
of  proof  would  gather  round  their  souls. 
The  love  of  the  poor  girl  for  her  cousin 
—  love  which  they  had  themselves  be- 
lieved, and  of  which  they  but  dimly  now 
had  come  to  recognize  the  real  character  ; 
her  dislike,  openly  professed,  for  Amanda, 
her  strange  vigil  by  Amanda's  side, 
brought  about  in  so  simply  accidental  a 
way,  yet  which  might  be  made  to  bear  the 
aspect  of  a  deliberate  plot ;  her  sudden 
and  unaccountable  flight ;  her  confession. 
When  they  recollected  all  these  things 
horror  would  come  over  them,  dismay, 
and  almost  despair. 

These  and  a  great  many  other  particu- 
lars were  in  all  the  papers,  reported  and 
dwelt  upon  with  all  the  avidity  natural 
when  the  pubHc  mind  has  a  story  so  in- 
teresting presented  to  it  —  a  romance  in 
real  hfe.  There  had  been  the  usual  hor- 
rible preliminaries,  into  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  enter,  before  the  war- 
rant was' procured  for  Innocent's  arrest. 
Poor  Amanda's  last  repose  had  been  dis- 
turbed to  furnish  evidence,  though,  owing 
to  the  lapse  of  time,  with  little  or  no  re- 
sult ;  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  had 
seemed  so  strong  to  the  magistrates  be- 
fore whom  Innocent  was  first  examined 
as  to  warrant  her  immediate  committal. 
All  that  the  public  knew  in  her  favour 
was  mere  supposition  and  hearsay,  while 
the  facts  on  the  other  side  were  very  ap- 
parent. One  dismal  feature  in  the  case, 
however,  which  appalled  all  who  heard  of 
it,  was  that  while  all  Innocent's  friends 
were  called  for  the  prosecution,  it  was  by 
some  cursed  spite  of  fate  only  her  ene- 
mies, with  one  exception,  who  could  be 
called  for  her  defence.  Frederick  was 
the  only  witness  capable  of  saying  any 
thing  about  Amanda's  death  who  would 
not  be  the  personal  enemy  of  the  unhappy 
girl ;  and  every  one  was  aware  under 
what  difficulties,  and  with  what  prejudices 
against  him,  the  man  whom  the  public 
supposed  the  cause  of  the  whole  would 
appear  before  a  British  jury.  In  such 
cases  women  have  the  best  of  it.  A  wo- 
man who  has  been  the  cause  of  a  deadly 
struggle  between  two  men  is  not  discred- 
ited," but  rather  gains  a  fictitious  interest 
by  it ;  but  a  man  for  whom  two  women 
have  appeared  to  contend  bears  always  a 
miserable  aspect.  Men  despise  him,  and 
women  hate  him  ;  his  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  culprit  is  worth  nothing,  for  he  is 


supposed  bound  in  honour  to  perjure 
himself  if  necessary  to  shield  the  creature 
who  has  risked  her  life  for  him.  The 
public,  as  was  natural,  regarded  Frederic 
with  scorn  and  disgust.  And  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  Frederick,  only  Inno- 
cent's enemies,  the  father,  the  nurse,  the 
women-servants,  all  committed  to  pro- 
ceed against  her,  could  be  called  for  her 
defence  —  a  thought  which  might  well 
have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart. 

Jenny  Eastwood  had  started  at  once  in 
search  of  the  doctor,  whose  evidence  it 
was  believed  was  of  so  much  importance, 
and  who  had  gone,  not  to  the  Colonies,  as 
Frederick  said,  but  to  Transylvania,  and 
other  remote  parts  of  Europe,  with  a 
scientific  expedition.  It  was  hoped  that 
he  might  be  brought  back  in  time  for 
the  trial.  And  thus  the  anxious  days 
went  on  ;  terrible  days,  but  so  full  of 
eager  consultation,  of  anxious  reviewing 
of  every  circumstance,  of  the  efforts  made 
by  all  to  keep  each  other  up,  and  to  sup- 
port the  poor  girl  herself,  whose  mind 
certainly  seemed  to  weaken  under  the 
effects  of  her  confinement,  that  they  fled 
as  if  on  wings.  The  unhappy  family  liv- 
ing at  the  prison  gates,  going  to  and  fro 
constantly,  identifying  themselves  with 
the  poor  young  prisoner,  yet  probably 
destined  to  prove  her  guilt,  became  the 
object  of  much  public  compassion.  The 
newspapers  enlarged  greatly  on  the  at- 
tractive theme,  and  some  graphic  and  elo- 
quent journals  went  out  of  their  way  to 
paint  this  striking  picture  of  family  devo- . 
tion  and  suffering.  But  there  were  some 
facts  which  even  they  were  not  aware  of, 
which  deepened  every  stroke  of  pain. 
Batty  pursued  the  prosecution  like  a 
fiend,  calling,  as  I  have  said.  Innocent's 
dearest  friends  to  convict  her,  to  prove 
her  foolish  love,  her  wild  expressions  of 
dislike,  her  distracted  avowal  of  guilt ; 
and  the  case,  thus  complicated  and  em- 
bittered, would  naturally  fall  to  be  tried 
by  the  youngest  judge  on  the  bench,  the 
well-known  and  justly  celebrated  Mr. 
Justice  Molyneux.  Could  there  be  any 
bitterer  drop  in  that  cup  of  tears? 

CHAPTER    XLVII. 
THE  TRIAL. 

The  trial  of  Lady  Longueville  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  Amanda  Eastwood  came 
on  about  the  2nd  of  April,  after  some  un- 
important business  had  been  got  over. 
The  trial  was  one  which  was  not  only  in- 
teresting in  itself,  but  doubly  attractive 
to  the  district  in  which   the  Eastwoods 
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had  their  ancestral  home,  and  where  Miss 
Vane  had  set  up  so  remarkable  an  estab- 
lishment. Sterborne,  like  every  other 
place,  had  very  strong  opinions  about  the 
semi-conventual  life  of  the  community 
which  had  possession  of  the  High  Lodge. 
Some  wished  the  sisters  and  their  strange 
lay-abbess  well,  thinking  that,  whether 
wisely  or  not,  they  were  women  really  at- 
tempting a  great  piece  of  work  while  so 
many  of  us  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  work  ought  to  be  done.  But  a  great 
many  were  virulent  against  Miss  Vane, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
these  felt  themselves  almost  flattered  in 
their  amour  propre  by  the  discovery  that 
a  niece  or  a  relative  of  the  mistress  of  the 
High  Lodge  was  to  be  ti-ied  for  her  life. 
Many  of  them  thought  it  served  her  right, 
many  more  that  it  was  the  natural  result 
of  nunneries,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  rather  a  good  thing  that  light  should 
thus  be  thrown  on  the  doings  habitual 
to  them.  Of  others,  and  better  informed 
people,  many  were  curious  on  behalf  of 
the  Eastwoods,  and  some  on  behalf  of  the 
Vanes.  Sterrington,  the  county  town, 
was  sufficiently  near  Sterborne  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  strong  feeling  on  the  ques- 
tion which  naturally  existed  there  :  and 
the  county  itself  attended  the  Assizes 
almost  in  a  body,  half  glad  and  half  sorry 
that  Innocent  had  never  belonged  to  its 
"set."  Batty's  daughter,  too,  was  very 
well  known  in  the  district,  her  beauty, 
her  violent  temper,  and  the  match  she 
had  made  having  each  and  all  of  them  at- 
tracted public  attention  to  her.  Thus 
the  ordinary  attractions  of  a  trial,  in 
which  the  romantic  element  was  involved, 
and  dark  stories  of  love  and  mystery 
promised  to  be  unfolded,  were  enhanced 
by  everything  that  local  interest  could 
add  to  them.  The  court  was  thronged. 
There  was  as  distinguished  an  audience 
as  if  the  Queen  herself  had  come  to  Ster- 
rington, or  if  Titiens  or  Patti  had  been  to 
sing  ;  and  the  anxiety  to  get  places  was 
more  eager  than  it  would  have  been  on 
either  of  these  occasions,  for  it  was  a  real 
tragedy,  at  which  all  the  good  people  in- 
tended to  assist,  and  which  thrilled  them 
with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  sympathy, 
hojror  and  fear. 

Thus  the  court  was  crowded  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  when  people 
went  to  take  their  places  as  for  a  specta- 
cle ;  every  seat  was  filled,  almost  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  the  Town  Hall  was 
one  throng  and  sea  of  faces,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  Judge  himself 
made  his  way  to  the  bench.    Within  the 


last  week  it  had  been  expected  that  Mr. 
Justice  Waterhouse,  Molyneux's  col- 
league, would  try  the  case  ;  but  the  day 
before  Sir  Edward  Waterhouse  was  taken 
ill,  and  there  was  no  escape  for  the  other, 
whose  usually  good-humoured  counte- 
nance looked  gloomy  enough  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion.  When  Innocent  ap- 
peared, who  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
popular  curiosity,  there  was  that  thrill 
through  the  place  which  testified  to  the 
tension  of  excited  nerves  and  highly 
strained  feelings.  She  came  in  very  qui- 
etly, with  a  wondering  scared  look  in  her 
eyes,  but  no  other  sentiment.  She  was 
not  abashed,  nor  afraid  to  meet  the  gaze 
of  so  many.  Why  should  she  shrink 
from  their  gaze  ?  Innocent  had  been  by 
many  supposed  to  be  shy,  but  she  ha^ 
never  really  been  shy  —  she  had  not 
enough  imagination  for  that  painful  feel- 
ing. Therefore  she  was  not  abashed  nor 
shame-faced,  though  a  faint  additional 
colour  came  upon  her  colourle-s  face. 
Her  eyes  had  a  look  of  fright  because  she 
did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  her  —  but  of  the  scene  she  saw,  or  the 
people  who  looked  at  her.  Innocent  was 
not  afraid.  She  was  in  the  same  dress 
of  clinging  white  cashmere  which  she 
had  worn  on  the  day  when  she  was  ar- 
rested, and  had  the  little  grey-blue  cloak 
upon  her  shoulders.  A  very  light  little 
bonnet,  more  like  a  white  veil  arranged 
about  her  head,  and  throwing  up  her 
pathetic  face  against  its  white  back- 
ground—  a  bonnet  which  had  been  made 
by  a  fanciful  milliner  to  suit  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  poor  young  bride  —  was  on 
her  head.  There  had  been  many  con- 
sultations about  this  dress.  Mrs.  East- 
wood had  desired  that  her  niece  should 
wear  black,  as  being  less  subject  "  to  be 
remarked,"  but  Innocent  had  been  un- 
usually obstinate.  She  had  carried  her 
point,  and  accordingly  made  her  appear- 
ance in  a  costume  which  was  quite  bride- 
like, and  certain  "  to  be  remarked." 
Nelly  sat  near  the  bar,  as  close  to  it  as 
she  could  be  permitted  to  place  herself, 
so  that  Innocent  might  see  her,  and  feel 
the  support  of  a  friend  at  hand  if  her 
heart  failed  her.  Sir  Alexis  was  on  the 
other  side.  She  was  surrounded  at  least 
by  those  who  loved  her  best,  and  perhaps 
no  young  woman  ever  stood  in  such  a 
terrible  position  who  was  less  deeply  im- 
pressed by  it.  She  believed  herself  to 
be  guilty,  but  her  mind  was  not  weighed 
down  by  the  sense  of  guilt.  She  had  a 
vague  consciousness  that  something  ter- 
rible might  be  done  to  her,  she  scarcely 
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knew  what ;  but  she  was  not  given  to 
forecastino^  the  future,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent moment  perhaps  Innocent  was  the 
least  painfully  excited  of  all  the  family. 
She  could  do  nothing,  she  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  people  who  surrounded 
her  —  billows  of  faces  none  of  which,  in- 
deed, she  knew,  but  who  looked  on  her, 
some  with  visible  pity,  some  even  with 
tears,  few  with  an  angry  aspect.  When 
the  jury  came  in  to  whom  she  had  been 
told  to  look  as  the  arbitrators  of  her  fate, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  Innocent  to  be 
angry  ;  and  from  the  presiding  seat,, 
where  sat  the  man  to  whom  everybody 
looked,  and  to  whom  the  privilege  of 
finding  fault  with  everybody  seemed  al- 
lotted, there  appeared  to  her  a, counte- 
nance she  recognized,  not  awful,  scarcely 
severe.  And  her  husband  and  Nelly 
were  close  by  her,  to  take  care  of,  to 
speak  for,  to  prevent  her  from  being 
scolded.  She  knew  vaguely  that  there 
was  something  worse  than  scolding  to  be 
apprehended,  but  poor  Innocent  had  nev- 
er known  anything  worse,  and  therefore 
her  fears  were  not  lively  on  this  point. 
To  be  sure  she  had  already  been  impris- 
oned, which  was  worse  ;  but  the  effect 
the  prison  had  upon  her  was  much  more 
that  of  highly  disagreeable  lodgings  than 
of  anything  more  terrible.  She  did  not 
like  them,  she  longed  to  go  home  ;  but 
still  she  had  been  brought  there  in 
preparation  for  this  trial,  and  the  very 
unpleasant  room  in  which  she  had  to  live 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  rather  than 
any  positive  infliction  in  itself.  She 
came  into  the  court  with  these  subdued 
feelings,  and  looked  round  her  wistfully 
with  an  appeahng  pitiful  look,  in  which, 
however,  there  was  neither  terror  nor 
overwhelming  shame.  Nelly  felt  the 
shame  a  great  deal  more  deeply,  and  so 
did  Miss  Vane,  who  was  trying  hard  to 
accept  and  submit  to  it  as  a  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  but  who  kept  murmuring  to 
herself  in  her  corner,  "  A  Vane  !  one  of 
our  family  !  "  with  humiliation  unspeaka- 
ble. Innocent  did  not  feel  the  humilia- 
tion. She  was  scared,  but  not  abashed, 
and  as  she  got  used  to  the  faces,  her  eyes 
grew  more  and  more  piteous,  wistful,  ap- 
pealing. When  would  they  make  up 
their  minds,  all  these  strangers,  and  say 
to  her  what  had  to  be  said,  and  do  to  her 
what  had  to  be  done,  and  let  her  go 
home  ? 

Before  I  begin  this  part  of  my  story,  I 
have  to  confess  to  the  gentle  reader,  that 
I  was  not  there,  and  that  I  am  very  little 
learned  in  the  mode  of  conducting  such 


tragical  inquiries.  Everybody  knows  how 
confused  are  the  narratives  which  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  such  a  scene  give 
to  the  historian.  Sometimes  one  inform- 
ant will  lose  all  general  sense  of  what 
was  going  on  in  a  mere  detail,  or  another 
burst  forth  into  laments  of  mournful 
shame  over  a  foolish  answer  he  or  she 
has  given,  instead  of  making  the  unfortu- 
nate narrator  aware  what  that  answer 
was.  Under,  these  disadvantages  I  have 
to  set  forth  this  scene,  which  is  the  .  most 
important  in  poor  Innocent's  history,  and 
I  trust  the  kind  reader  who  knows  better 
will  forgive  me  when  I  go  wrong. 

There  was  some  difficulty  to  start  with 
in  getting  Innocent  to  utter  the  plea  of 
"  Not  guilty,"  a  difficulty  which  had  been 
foreseen,  and  which  indeed  could  only 
be  overcome  by  the  exertions  of  all  her 
friends,  who  had  exacted  a  pledge  from 
her  that  she  should  say  the  words,  which 
were,  they  explained  eagerly,  a  "  matter 
of  form,"  and  profoundly  true,  at  all 
events,  so  far  as  her  intention  went.  All 
her  immediate  supporters  drew  a  long 
breath  when  this  danger  was  safely  sur- 
mounted. It  was,  indeed,  more  than  a 
relief  —  for  the  pathetic  way  in  which  she 
replied  to  the  question  "  What  is  your 
name  ?  "  by  her  ordinary  simple  answer, 
"  I  am  Innocent,"  went  to  the  hearts  of 
the  multitude,  and  produced  one  of  those 
altogether  unreasoning  but  most  powerful 
movements  of  popular  sympathy  which 
transcend  all  argument.  A  distinct  pause 
had  to  be  made  to  permit  the  general 
emotion  to  subside  before  the  first  formal 
evidence  could  be  heard  ;  and  vain  and 
foolish  hopes  of  instant  acquittal  by  ac- 
clamation swelled  the  breast  of  Nelly,  at 
least,  who  —  poor  girl,  with  old  Alice 
alone  to  support  her,  her  mother  being  a 
witness,  sat  searching  for  sympathy  with 
her  anxious  eyes  through  all  the  eager 
crowd. 

The  first  important  witness  called  was 
Aunty,  who  came  into  the  witness-box  in 
her  deep  mourning,  subdued  yet  trium- 
phant, feeling  something  of  that  fierce 
pleasure  in  having  the  life  of  another  in 
her  power,  which  seems  to  move  hu- 
manity so  strangely.  She  was  by  nature 
a  kind  soul.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances she  would  have  cried  over  Inno- 
cent, and  followed  her  fate  with  hysteri- 
cal interest.  But  now  she  could  not 
keep  herself  from  feeling  a  certain  ela- 
tion—  a  certain  satis'faction  and  superi- 
ority—  at  having  the  girl's  life,  as  it 
were,  in  her  hands,  and  being  able  to 
crush  the  family  who  had  been  unfriendly 
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no  danger  at 


to  Amanda  —  the  "  other  side."  She 
came  fortified  with  a  large  white  hand- 
kerchief and  a  large  double  smelling- 
bottle,  ruby  and  gold,  which  had  been 
out  of  Amanda's  properties,  picked  up 
during  the  unhappy  visit  to  Frederick's 
house.  Aunty,  otherwise  Miss  Johnson, 
proved  all  the  particulars  of  the  death 
in  her  examination-in-chief.  She  related 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  Innocent  — 
the  sudden  determination  of  Amanda  to 
be  attended  by  her  husband's  young 
cousin — and  the  preliminary  scene  in 
the  afternoon,  before  dinner.  The  wit- 
ness had  no  intention  of  saying  anything 
untrue,  but  unconsciously  she  gave  to 
her  account  of  Innocent's  behaviour  in 
the  sick-room  an  air  of  hostiHty  and  evil 
purpose. 

"  Mrs.  Eastwood  was  in  so  little 
danger  at  this  moment  that  you  could 
feel  it  right  to  confide  her  to  the  charge 
of  a  young  girl  ?  "  said  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution. 

"  Bless  you,  she  was  in 
all !  "  said  Aunty.     "  She  was  as  she  had 
been  often  and  often  before." 

"And  the  young  lady  came,  knowing 
she  was  ill,  to  help  to  nurse  her  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Frederick  didn't  take  it  in  that 
way ;  she  wanted  no  new  nurses ;  she 
made  the  young  lady  stay  with  her  to  keep 
her  from  Mr.  Eastwood,  as  was  a  gentle- 
man with  taking  ways.  That  is  the  truth, 
if  I  should  die  for  it !  It  was  thought  by 
his  poor  wife,  and  many  more  than  her, 
as  the  prisoner  was  fonder  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick than  ought  to  be  between  cous- 
ins  " 

"  I  must  appeal  to  the  Court,"  said  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ryder,  "that  this  is  the  intro- 
duction of  an  entirely  new  element  not  at 
all  to  the  purpose." 

"  If  my  learned  brother  will  wait  a  lit- 
tle he  will  see  that  it  is  very  much  to  the 
purpose,"  said  the  other.  "  I  must  really 
be  allowed  to  examine  my  witnesses  in  my 
own  way.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  after- 
wards make  them  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible  in  his  cross-examination.  —  The 
deceased  had  then  a  strong  reason  for 
Retaining  the  prisoner  with  her  ?  " 

"  As  strong  as  a  woman  can  have,"  said 
Aunty.  "  She  knew  as  her  husband  was 
no  better  than  making  love  to  his  cousin. 
I  have  seen  it  myself  over  and  over.  She 
kept  knocking  all  the  time  of  dinner  for 
them  to  come  up.  And  then  they  went 
into  the  garden.  My  poor  dear  was 
angry  ;  I  don't  know  who  wouldn't  have 
been.  Lying  there  ill,  not  able  to  move, 
and  knowing  as  your  husband  was  carry- 


ing on  in  the  garden  with  a  silly  young 
girl " 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
position  was  disagreeable.  When  the 
prisoner  was  finally  summoned  did  she 
show  symptoms  of  displeasure  ?  Did  she 
resist  the  call  ?  " 

"  She  was  not  one  as  showed  much  of 
anything,"  said  the  witness.  "  She  did 
something  or  said  something,  as  quieted 
poor  'Manda.  I  was  sent  away  for  quiet- 
ness, as  I  told  you,  sir ;  and  the  prisoner 
got  the  book  as  I  had  been  reading,  and 
read  her  to  sleep." 

Then  there  followed  a  description  of 
the  next  two  hours,  to  which  the  court 
listened  with  rapt  attention.  Aunty  was 
not  eloquent ;  but  she  had  a  homely  nat- 
ural flow  of  words,  and  for  this  part  at 
least  of  her  story  the  veracity  of  an  eye- 
witness. She  described  the  silence  which 
gradually  fell  over  the  room  —  how  the 
patient  dropped  to  sleep,  not  all  at  once, 
but  after  repeated  dozes,  as  was  her  cus- 
tom, during  which  time  the  reading  went 
on  ;  how  at  last  all  was  still  —  how  she, 
half  dozing  too  in  the  passage  outside, 
went  softly,  and,  looking  in  at  the  door, 
saw  Innocent  also  asleep,  or  feigning 
sleep,  with  her  head  on  her  breast,  the 
book  lying  on  her  knee,  and  the  little 
table,  with  all  its  medicine  bottles  illumi- 
nated by  the  lamp  beside  her.  This 
silence  lasted  so  far  as  she  could  judge 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  she 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  loud  outburst 
of  voices  from  the  sick-room.  "  I  was 
not  frightened  —  not  to  say  more  fright- 
ened than  usual,"  said  Aunty.  "  She 
often  did  wake  up  like  that,  all  in  a  flurry. 
I  heard  the  prisoner's  voice,  so  I  know 
she  was  awake,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  a-cry- 
ing  and  screaming  for  something.  No,  I 
wasn't  frightened  even  then  ;  that  was 
her  way  ;  when  she  did  not  get  what  she 
wanted  that  very  moment,  she  would 
scream  and  go  into  a  passion  ;  it  was 
through  never  being  crossed.  The  house 
was  all  still,  everybody  gone  to  bed  but 
me  ;  I  heard  the  Minster  clock  strike,  and 
then  I  could  hear  her  calling  for  her  drops. 
I  couldn't  make  out  nothing  else.  Then 
I  heard  a  moving  about  and  a  rustling 
and  then  all  at  once,  all  in  a  moment, 
everything  was  still.  I  can't  say  as  I  took 
fright  even  then  :  for  now  and  again  the 
passion  would  go  off  like  that  all  in  a 
moment.  I  waited  and  waited,  listening  ; 
at  first  I  thought  as  she  had  gone  to 
sleep  again.  I  said  to  myself,  now  she's 
dropped  off,  she'll  have  a  good  sleep,  and 
the  worst  of  the  night's  over  —  " 
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"  Did  anything  occur  then  to  excite 
your  suspicions  ?  "  said  the  counsel,  as  the 
witness  paused. 

"  Oh,  Sir,  nothing  as  I  could  put  into 
words  !  "  cried  Aunty.  "  There  was  a 
creepy  sort  of  feeling  as  went  all  over 
you,  like  as  if  it  was  a  chill  —  cold  and 
quiet,  both  at  once.  I  felt  it,  but  I  didn't 
say  anything  till  Mary  the  cook  came 
stealing  down  stairs  in  a  fright  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter.  Then  I  took  fright 
as  well,  for  she  was  always  subject  to 
fainting  fits,  was  poor  'Manda,  and  the 
doctor  had  warned  us.  I  dashed  into  the 
room,  and  there  was  the  poor  darling 
lying  back  with  her  mouth  open,  and  her 
big  blue  eyes  wide  and  staring  ;  and,  oh  ! 
I'll  never  forget  that  night  as  long  as  I 
live." 

The  witness  hid  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief. The  feeling  was  perfectly  sponta- 
neous and  natural,  and  it  effected  the 
audience  as  natural  feeling  always  does. 

"  Compose  yourself,"  said  the  counsel, 
soothingly.  "Take  your  time;  no  one 
wishes  to  hurry  you.  What  was  the  de- 
meanour of  the  prisoner  during  the  sad 
event  ? " 

"  I  hadn't  no  time  to  think  of  her," 
said  Aunty,  sobbing.  "  She  stood  about, 
that's  all  I  know,  while  Mary  called  up 
the  other  servants,  and  we  tried  cold 
water,  and  everything  I  could  think  of.  I 
can't  tell  you  either  how  long  it  was  be- 
fore I  ran  to  my  poor  child,  or  how  long 
it  was  before  I  saw  that  nothing  was  of 
any  good.  It  felt  like  hours  and  hours. 
The  prisoner  stood  about  in  the  way  of 
the  maids,  and  never  did  nothing  to  help 
us.  I  think  she  asked  me  what  was  the 
matter ;  but  I  can't  swear  to  it.  The  only 
thing  I  can  swear  to  was,  as  I  saw  her 
stealing  quietly  out  of  the  room  when 
nobody  was  looking.  I  thought  perhaps 
she  was  going  to  call  some  one.  I  never 
thought  as  she  intended  to  run  away." 

"■  And  that  was  the  last  you  saw  of  her  ? 
She  did  not  wait  to  see  Mr.  Eastwood  ? 
She  did  not  make  any  explanation,  or 
offer  any  help  ?  " 

"  Not  a  thing,  sir,  not  a  word,  as  I'm  a 
living  woman.  She  went  right  off  like  a 
ghost.  Mary,  the  cook,  saw  her  a-stand- 
ing  at  the  door  in  the  moonlight,  and  she 
says " 

"  May  I  ask  if  Mary,  the  cook,  is  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Ryder. 

"  Certainly,  a  most  important  witness. 
We  will,  therefore,  wait  for  Mary's  own 
appearance  to  hear  what  she  said.  In  the 
meantime,  I  suppose,  you  perceived  the 
opiate  had  been  administered  ?  " 


"  That  wasn't  till  some  time  after," 
said  Aunty,  with  a  little  confusion. 
*'  There  was  the  glass  on  the  bed  as  had 
rolled  out  of  her  poor  dear  hand,  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  black  stuff  on  the  cover- 
let." 

"  Was  the  opiate  black  ?  " 

"  Not  as  it  ought  to  have  been  given," 
said  Aunty  ;  "  many  and  many's  the  time 
I  give  it,  so  I  ought  to  know.  It  didn't 
ought  to  have  coloured   the  water " 

"  You  did  not  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  these  circumstances  at  the  time  — 
for  what  reason  ?  The  deceased  you  have 
informed  us,  was  not  dangerously  ill  ?  " 

"  It  was  along  of  them  fainting-fits," 
said  Aunty.  "  She  was  subject  to  them  — 
the  doctor  had  always  warned  us  as  she 
might  go  off  in  one  any  day,  if  we  didn't 
take  care.  We  had  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  cross  her.  As  long  as  she  was  at  home 
she  was  never  crossed;  but  when  a  lady's 
married  it's  different.  I  had  been  fright- 
ened for  the  faintings  so  long  that  I 
never  thought  of  nothing  else  —  that's 
the  truth.  If  I'd  had  my  wits  about  me, 
I'd  have  seen  in  a  minute  ;  but  being  as 
it  was,  with  all  them  warnings  against  the 
faints,  and  knowing  as  she  had  been 
crossed  badly,  and  in  a  temper  just  be- 
fore—  the  other  was  never  put  into  my 
head  at  the  moment ;  though  it  would 
have  been,  if  I'd  had  my  wits  about  me," 
she  concluded,  in  a  tone  of  defiance, 
facing  the  eager  listeners  around  her. 
The  wary  prosecution  perceived  coming 
danger,  and  dismissed  her  with  soothing 
compliments. 

"You  have  given  your  evidence  with 
great  distinctness ;  that  will  do.  Miss 
Johnson.  For  the  present  I  will  not 
trouble  you  any  more." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ryder  was  peremptory  in 
ordinary  life,  but  he  could  be  very  suave 
and  sweet  to  a  witness.  He  began  his 
cross-examination  with  the  same  com- 
pliments. 

"You  have  given  your  evidence  with 
so  much  distinctness,"  he  said,  "and 
discharged  your  onerous  duty  so  well, 
that  I  am  sure  there  are  a  few  further 
particulars  with  which  you  can  favour  us. 
—  May  I  ask,  for  instance,  how  your  sus- 
picions were  first  directed  against  the 
accused?" 

This  was  an  embarrassing  question, 
with  which  the  witness  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  cope  ;  but  she  got  through  it  by 
a  vigourous  exercise  of  mother  wit,  and 
told,  not  ineffectively,  how  Jane's  story 
cleared  up  to  her  many  difficulties  which 
had  dwelt   in    her    mind  in  respect  to 
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Amanda's  death,  and  how  she  felt  at  once 
that  a  flood  of  light  had  been  poured 
upon  that  event,  which,  ever  since  it 
happened,  she  had  been  brooding  over, 
feeling  that  there  was  something  inexpli- 
cable in  it. 

"  I  saw  it  all  as  clear  as  daylight  after 
that,"  she  said ;  and  as  here  again  the 
feeling  was  natural,  she  carried  the  audi- 
ence with  her,  as  every  practised  eye 
could  see. 

"  Still  you  felt  no  necessity  at  the  time 
for  any  other  explanation  except  the 
fainting  fits  to  which  the  deceased  was 
liable.  How  long  had  she  been  subject 
to  these  fainting  fits  ?" 

"  From  a  child,"  said  Aunty.  "  When 
she  was  a  baby  she  had  to  have  every- 
thing she  wanted,  or  she'd  have  cried 
herself  into  fits.  So  every  doctor  told 
us  —  it  was  not  her  fault,  poor  dear.  It 
was  something  as  affected  her  heart. 
She  could  not  put  up  with  things  as  other 
folks  have  got  to  put  up  with.  She  had  very 
fine  feelings,  had  poor  Amanda,"  the  wit- 
ness said,  once  more  hiding  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief.  The  feeling,  however, 
was  fictitious  here,  and  consequently  did 
not  tell. 

"  But  it  is  sometimes  highly  inconveri- 
ient  to  have  very  fine  feelings,"  said 
Serjeant  Ryder.  "You  have  said  that 
she  did  not  approve  of  the  friendship 
between  her  husband  and  his  cousin. 
Was  this  the  chief  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment which  brought  on  those  fainting 
fits? " 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  sir,  anything  would 
do,"  cried  the  witness  incautiously.  "  I 
have  seen  her  fly  out  at  myself  for  open- 
ing the  door  too  quick  or  too  slow,  or  for 
putting  a  thing  down  on  a  table,  or  for 
pinning  my  collar  wrong.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter what  it  was  ! "  Here  Aunty  dis- 
covered her  mistake,  and  added,  falter- 
ingly,  —  "  I  mean  since  she  was  married. 
When  a  lady  is  married  she  is  in  the  way 
of  being  put  out,  more  than  a  young  girl 
at  home  in  her  father's  house " 

"How  is  that,  now,  —  tell  me,  —  I 
should  like  some  information  on  that 
subject,"  said  the  bland  lawyer.  "  Is  it 
because  a  lady  who  is  married  gets  so 
much  more  of  her  own  way  ?  or  less  ?  " 

"Lord,  sir,  what  a  question,  —  less,  of 
course.  She  was  never  put  out,  nor 
.allowed  to  be  put  out  when  she  was  at 
home  with  us  ;  but  when  a  girl  goes  into 
the  world,  and  has  to  be  troubled  with 
servants,  and  bills,  and  all  that,  —  not  to 
say  with  a  husband  as  would  be  enough 
to  try  a  saint " 


(Episodes  of  this  kind  are  amusing  and 
exhilarating,  I  suppose,  to  both  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  counsel,  as  well  as  to  the 
audience  whose  feelings  are  thus  pre- 
served from  undue  tension,  —  but  they 
are  somewhat  hard  upon  the  persons 
principally  concerned.  Innocent's  friends 
looked  on  with  blank  and  rigid  faces  at 
this  encounter  of  wits.) 

"Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  the 
deceased  was  cruelly  tried  by  her  hus- 
band ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  cru- 
elly tried, —  between  cruelty  as  you  can 
go  to  law  for,  and  the  way  a  man  ought 
to  behave  as  is  fond  of  his  wife,  there's  a 
deal  of  difference,"  said  the  witness, 
feeling  that  she  had  the  best  of  it.  "  All 
I  have  got  to  say  against  him  is,  that  he 
was  aggravating  in  his  ways, —  most  gen- 
tlemen is." 

At  this  there  was  a  laugh, —  notwith- 
standing the  pale,  piteous  face  of  Inno- 
cent at  the  bar, —  notwithstanding  the 
tremendous  issues  involved  to  a  creature 
so  young  and  so  simple, —  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  blank  faces,  almost  awful 
in  their  indignation,  of  her  friends  —  the 
Court  and  the  jury  relieved  their  feelings 
by  momentary  laughter.  Even  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Molyneux  allowed  his  features  to 
relax  ;  even  in  the  midst  of  a  tragedy  it 
is  well  to  have  a  Httle  buffoonery  to 
lighten  the  strain. —  The  cross-examina- 
tion went  on,  and  Serjeant  Ryder  elicited 
many  details  of  the  life  of  Frederick  and 
Amanda,  which  proved  conclusively  that 
no  suppositious  Rosamond  was  necessary 
to  awaken  her  jealousy,  and  that  indeed 
jealousy  itself,  or  any  such  intense  feel- 
ing, was  not  needed  to  rouse  the  excite- 
ment which  was  followed  by  those  dan- 
gerous faints.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
audience  present  had  some  knowledge 
beforehand  of  Amanda  Batty's  temper, 
so  that  the  revelation  was  very  complete  ; 
and  it  was  a  highly-interesting  revelation, 
and  gratified  the  curious.  Every  popular 
assembly  is  greedy  of  such  details  of 
those  exceptional  human  lives  which  are 
separated  by  misfortune  or  crime  from 
the  decorum  of  ordinary  privacy,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
But  though  it  was  thus  interesting  as  a 
revelation  it  did  not  advance  the  cause  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whose  conduct  in 
that  mysterious  moment  when  she  was 
with  the  sick  woman  alone,  was  neither 
explained  nor  affected  by  any  of  the  de- 
tails of  Amanda's  previous  life.  Much 
less  interesting  to  the  general  mind  were 
Serjeant  Ryder's  attempts  to  elicit  dis- 
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tinct  information  from  the  witness  as  to 

the  time  which  had  elapsed  between 
Amanda's  last  outburst  of  passion  and 
the  moment  when  Aunty  rushed  into  the 
room  —  "It  felt  like  hours,"  she  said, 
and  she  thought,  but  could  not  swear, 
that  the  hour  which  she  heard  strike 
while  Amanda  was  talking  must  have 
been  eleven ;  or  perhaps  the  chimes  for 
the  half  hour  after  ten.  This  discussion, 
however,  wearied  the  public  which  had 
been  allowed  to  taste  more  exciting  fare. 

After  Miss  Johnson's  examination  ter- 
minated, the  maids  were  called  to  confirm 
her  evidence,  one  of  whom  gave  a  pictur- 
esque account  of  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Innocent  at  the  open  door  in  a  flood 
of  moonlight,  while  she  was  looking  out 
for  the  doctor.  She  was  herself  standing 
ill  the  deep  shadow  on  the  other  side, 
looking  down  the  lane  by  which  the  doc- 
tor must  come.  She  described  her  own 
fright  and  wonder  as  the  noiseless  figure 
paused,  looked  round,  and  then  glided 
along  through  the  moonlight,  until  the 
next  bank  of  shadow  swallowed  it  up. 
She  thought  it  was  a  ghost,  and  could 
not  scream  for  very  terror,  and  it  was  not 
until  she  knew  that  the  young  lady  had 
disappeared  that  she  identified  the  noise- 
less, gliding  figure.  The  maids  both 
thought  Innocent's  disappearance  thus 
very  odd,  but  they  both  confessed  that 
they  had  given  no  importance  to  it  at  the 
moment.  Nor  were  either  of  these  wit- 
nesses clear  about  the  time.  One  was  of 
opinion  with  Aunty  that  it  was  eleven 
o'clock  which  struck ;  while  the  other 
who  had  not  heard  the  clock  concluded 
the  hour  to  be  later.  These  were  the 
chief  witnesses  to  the  event  itself  ;  for 
neither  Batty  nor  Frederick  were  called. 
The  former  had  held  himself  ready  up 
to  the  last  moment — but  his  vindictive 
impulse  was  so  visible  and  so  tremen- 
dous that  the  gentleman  who  held  his 
brief  had  almost  thrown  it  up  after  an 
interview  with  him,  and  had  insisted 
upon  excluding  him  from  the  witness 
box. 

Mrs.  Eastwood  was  then  called.  This 
poor  lady  had  been  more  unhappy  than  I 
can  tell,  ever  since  she  was  aware  that 
her  testimony  would  be  called  for  against 
Innocent.  "  What  shall  I  say  ?  "  she  had 
asked  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming 
eyes  of  Innocent's  counsel,  from  whom 
first  she  learned  the  real  gravity  of  her 
position. 

"  Tell  the  truth,  ma'am,"  that  function- 
ary had  said  sharply  ;  for  he  was  prepos- 
sessed against   the   aunt,   who   had,   he 


thought,  endeavoured  to  keep  Innocent 
from  speaking  freely,  and  who  had,  no 
doubt,  forced  the  poor  girl  into  a  mar- 
riage which  destroyed  what  little  mind 
she  had.  Poor  Mrs.  Eastwood  tried  to 
dry  her  tears  and  smother  her  indigna- 
tion. And  now  the  dreadful  moment 
had  come  when  she  must  tell  that  truth 
in  all  its  naked  bareness,  without  the  ex- 
planations which  she  knew  changed  its 
character  so  completely.  Her  appearance 
was  for  the  public  at  least,  the  most  ex- 
citing event  of  the  day. 

"  You  remember  the  morning  of  the 
2ist  of  October?"  said  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  alas  !  I  do,"  said  the 
poor  woman,  the  tears  coming  to  her 
eyes.  This  injudicious  warmth  of  assent 
was  indicated  to  her  as  something  wrong 
by  the  sharp  cough  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ryder,  who,  however,  did  not  look  at 
her ;  but  Sir  Alexis  did,  and  Nelly,  who 
clasped  her  hands  and  fixed  an  entreat- 
ing glance  on  her  mother,  full  of  unut- 
terable things.  These  warnings  did,  I 
think,  less  good  than  harm,  for  they 
confused  the  unfortunate  witness  beyond 
description. 

"  Something  remarkable,  then,  hap- 
pened on  that  morning  ?  The  prisoner 
was  absent  from  home,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand,  on  the  day  before  ?  " 

"  She  was  on  a  visit  at  her  cousin's, 
near  Sterborne,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
"  or  at  least  so  I  thought." 

"  I  see  from  the  depositions,"  contin- 
ued the  counsel,  "that  the  prisoner 
arrived  suddenly  at  your  house  on  the 
morning  of  the  2ist.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  inform  the  Court  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  her  return  home  ?  " 

Mrs.  Eastwood  paused  ;  she  gave  an 
anxious  look  round,  to  her  daughter,  to 
Sir  Alexis,  finally  to  the  familiar  counte- 
nance of  the  Judge,  who  seemed  to  look 
at  her  with  that  twinkle  in  his  eye  of 
incipient  sarcasm  and  amusement  which 
she  had  encountered  before.  She  met, 
too,  from  a  distant  corner  the  frowning 
peremptory  look  of  Frederick,  who  being 
far  off,  raised  a  finger  to  her  in  warning 
—  warning  of  what  .^  She  drew  a  long 
breath  of  reluctance  and  fear. 

"  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  a  lady  of  your 
education,"  said  the  counsel  peremp- 
torily, "  that  hesitation  can  only  harm 
the  unfortunate  prisoner.  No  prevarica- 
tion will  help  her.  Everybody  must  feel 
for  your  very  painful  position  ;  but  you 
are  pledged,  I  must  remind  you,  to  con- 
ceal nothing,  to  inform  the  Court  of  the 
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truth.  The  prisoner  came  home  sud- 
denly on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  21st 
of  October.  You  did  not  expect  her, 
believing  her  to  be  safe  with  her  rela- 
tion ? » 

"  I  did  not  expect  her,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, faltering ;  "  she  was  to  have 
stayed  for  some  weeks  ;  still  as  she  was 
a  little  peculiar  in  her  ways  of  acting, 
and  very  fond  of  home,  and  frightened 
of  strangers,  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised, at  any  time " 

"  You  were  surprised,  however,  on  this 
particular  morning  ?  Come,  Madam,  the 
Court  is  waiting.  I  understand  you  were 
not  up  when  the  prisoner  burst  suddenly 
into  your  room  ?  " 

"  She  did  not  burst  into  my  room  at 
all,"  said  Mrs.  Eastwood  with  indigna- 
tion. "  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  roused 
by  the  sound  of  the  door  opening,  I  saw 
her  by  my  side." 

"  This  was  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  before  the  other  members  of 
the  household  were  up  ?  " 

"  It  was  about  seven  o'clock.  The 
housemaid  had  let  my  poor  child  in  as 
soon  as  she  went  downstairs.  She  came 
to  me,  naturally " 

"  And  when  you  woke  under  these  un- 
usual circumstances,  and  saw  her  by 
your  bedside,  what  did  the  prisoner 
say  ? " 

Again  Mrs.  Eastwood  paused.  She 
threw  once  more  a  bewildered  look 
round  the  Court.  Then  recovering  her- 
self, she  turned  with  the  dignity  of  sor- 
row to  the  judge  himself.  "  My  lord," 
she  said,  firmly,  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  The  words  I  have  to  repeat  will 
shock  and  startle  every  one  who  hears 
them  ;  they  will  convey  a  false  impres- 
sion —  they  will  create  a  prejudice " 

"  The  witness  has  no  power  of  choice 
in  the  matter,"  said  the  Judge.  "  It  is 
for  the  jury  to  decide  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false.  The  facts  are  what  we 
must  exact  from  you." 

Mrs.  Eastwood  grew  very  pale,  so  pale 
that  all  the  women  in  the  Court  believed 
she  was  going  to  faint,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  grew  sick  with  sympathy. 
"  Then,"  she  said,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
which,  however,  was  heard  everywhere, 
so  great  was  the  silence,  "  if  I  must  tell 
it,  this  was  what  she  said :  '  I  have 
killed  Frederick's  wife.' " 

A  long-drawn,  sobbing  breath  of 
spent  excitement,  so  universal  as  to 
reach  to  a  subdued  but  distinct  sound, 
came    from    the   crowd.      The    witness 


front  of  the  box,  seeing  nothing  but  a 
mist  of  white  faces — her  brain  whirling, 
her  mind  confused,  with  the  shock.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  —  how  should  it  ? — • 
that  her  reluctance,  her  paleness,  her 
misery,  were  all  so  many  additions  to 
the  force  of  her  testimony.  What  more 
terrible  witness  could  have  appeared 
against  Innocent  than  one  out  of  whom 
this  terrible  testimony  had  to  be  dragged 
as  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  ? 

Some  few  moments  elapsed  before  she 
knew  very  well  what  she  was  saying  af- 
ter this.  She  replied  mechanically  to 
the  questions  put  to  her,  but  she  did  not 
wake  up  to  a  full  sense  of  what  she  was 
doing  till  she  found  herself  narrating  her 
visit  to  Sterborne  on  the  next  day. 
Then  as  she  recovered  her  senses  gradu- 
ally, and  began  to  discriminate  once 
more  out  of  the  sea  of  faces  those  which 
interested  herself  most  deeply,  she 
awoke  to  the  importance  of  all  she  was 
saying.  She  threw  herself  into  this  ea- 
sier narrative.  She  remembered  every- 
thing— her  confusion  and  bewilderment 
passed  away.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
recollect,  to  explain,  to  record  fully, 
events  which  are  not  against  you,  which 
are  rather  in  your  favour  !  Her  account 
of  all  she  saw  and  heard  was  so  clear 
that  it  did  much  to  neutralize  the  damn- 
ing effects  of  her  former  testimony. 
Yet  what  could  neutralize  such  a  confes- 
sion—  "I  have  killed  Frederick's  wife  ?  " 
Why  should  the  girl  say  such  a  thing  ? 
was  asked  on  every  side,  if  it  was  not 
true  ? 

Jane,  the  housemaid  —  the  cause  of  the 
trial  —  the  traitor  who  had  betrayed  Inno- 
cent —  came  next,  to  corroborate  Mrs. 
Eastwood's  testimony  ;  but  with  so  very 
different  an  intention  !  and  Jane  produced 
a  little  reaction  in  Innocent's  favour  by 
her  evident  desire  to  exaggerate,  and 
anxiety  to  improve  upon  her  former  evi- 
dence. The  lawyers  fought  over  her  for 
some  time,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Ryder 
managed  to  elicit  several  facts  very  detri- 
mental to  Jane's  private  character,  al- 
though noways  affecting  her  story,  for 
when  she  was  done  that  story  remained 
plain  enough.  "  I  have  killed  Freder- 
ick's wife  ! "  These  words  were  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  remain  in  every  one's 
memory,  and  terrible  enough  to  require 
no  aggravation.  "  She  was  kneeling  by 
the  bedside,"  said  Jane,  "holding  her 
aunt  by  the  arm.  Neither  of  them  saw 
me.  She  had  something  clasped  tight  in 
her  hand " 


stood  for  a  moment  leaning  upon    the '      "  Something  in  her  hand  ?    What  was 
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that  ? "  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
demanded  eagerly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  was,"  said  Jane. 
"  No,  I  didn't  name  it  before.  I  didn't 
think  it  could  be  of  any  importance.  I 
saw  she  had  her  hand  clasped  tight  when 
I  let  her  in  ;  but  I  couldn't  see  what  it 
was " 

Mrs.  Eastwood  was  recalled,  and  de- 
sired to  explain  this  previously  unnoted 
circumstance.  She  came  back  into  the 
witness-box  very  pale,  knowing  by  in- 
stinct what  was  coming.  And  bit  by  bit 
the  damning  facts  were  dragged  from  her. 
Faltering,  and  pale,  and  reluctant,  she 
described  the  little  phial  which  Innocent 
herself  had  held  out  to  her,  to  prove  her 
wild  story,  and  admitted  that  she  had  put 
it  away,  feeling  it  to  be  of  importance. 
Afterwards,  when  her  drawers  were  put 
in  order,  some  one,  "  by  accident,"  had 
thrown  it  away.  It  had  been  done 
against  her  will ;  she  had  been  much  dis- 
tressed—  but  it  was  by  accident.  To 
this  story  she  clung  with  a  kind  of  blank 
despair.  All  that  she  knew  when  she 
tottered  out  of  the  box  was  that  she  had 
not  committed  Frederick,  or  involved 
him  in  the  matter.  But  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  fatal  effect  of 
this  confused  and  faltering  story.  For 
the  first  time  the  audience  and  the  jury 
began  to  believe  in  Innocent's  guilt. 

There  was  a  momentary  instinctive 
pause  after  this  momentous  piece  of  evi- 
dence, and  then  the  doctors  were  called 
who  had  examined  poor  Amanda's  re- 
mains. Into  the  terrible  details  of  such 
an  examination  I  need  not  enter.  They 
had  been  able  to  add  nothing  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  mystery;  time  had  ex- 
tinguished all  trace  of  the  poison,  if 
poison  there  was.  The  only  medical  wit- 
ness whose  evidence  was  of  any  import- 
ance, was  young  Mr.  Swetesor,  of  Ster- 
borne,  who  had  been  the  assistant  part- 
ner of  the  doctor  whom  Jenny  Eastwood 
was  now  pursuing  across  Europe  —  and 
had  once  or  twice  visited  Mrs.  Frederick 
Eastwood.  He  was  aware  that  she  had 
suffered  from  a  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  gave  his  former  principal  much 
anxiety.  For  his  own  part,  the  young 
man  said,  with  the  confidence  of  youth, 
he  had  not  shared  that  alarm.  This 
young  doctor  had  no  prejudice  against 
Innocent;  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
touched  by  her  pathetic  history.  But  he 
was  on  "the  other  side."  Though  the 
witnesses  at  such  a  trial  are  called  in  the 
interest  of  truth  only,  and  though  hu- 
manity, justice,   and   natural  feeling  all 


urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  bearing 
their  testimony  without  bias,  i't  is,  I  think, 
certain  that  every  man  summoned  for 
the  prosecution  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  make  the  worst,  and  every  man  sum- 
moned for  the  defence  a  disposition  to 
make  the  best,  of  the  case.  The  present 
witness  yielded  quite  unconsciously  to 
this  natural  impulse.  He  did  not  agree, 
he  said  (not  informing  the  Court  how 
small  were  his  opportunities  of  forming 
an  opinion),  with  his  former  colleague. 
He  believed  Mrs.  Frederick  Eastwood's 
complaint  to  be  chiefly  fanciful  —  the 
vapours  of  a  foolish  and  high-tempered 
woman — dangerous  enough  to  the  com- 
fort of  her  family,  if  you  liked,  but  not 
dangerous  to  her,  unless  indeed  she  had 
broken  a  blood-vessel  in  one  of  her  fits 
of  passion,  he  added,  somewhat  contemp- 
tuously, or  done  herself  bodily  harm  in 
some  other  way.  Serjeant  Ryder  ex- 
amined this  witness  closely  as  to  the 
time  necessary  for  the  operation  of  an 
overdose  of  opium,  a  question  in  which 
the  Court  in  general  did  not  show  itself 
greatly  interested.  The  day  had  been 
warm,  the  court  was  very  full,  the  interest 
of  the  great  audience  waned  as  the 
drowsy  afternoon  drooped  towards  eve- 
ning ;  and  it  became  apparent  that  no 
decision  could  be  arrived  at  that  day. 
The  cross-examination  of  the  doctor  de- 
layed the  proceedings  in  a  way  which  the 
audience  thought  tiresome,  and  which 
puzzled  the  honest  jury,  who  did  not  see 
what  it  meant. 

The  same  feeling  of  weariness  which 
had  come  upon  the  assembly  in  general", 
and  which  was  evinced  by  all  those  rest- 
less movements,  coughs,  and  flutterings 
of  going  and  coming,  which  prove  to 
every  public  speaker  when  interest  begins 
to  fail,  had  come,  I  suppose,  upon  Inno- 
cent too,  though  she  had  not  followed  the 
proceedings  with  any  intellectual  atten- 
tion to  speak  of.  She  was  roused,  how- 
ever—  I  cannot  tell  how  —  by  all  that 
had  occurred.  What  Aunty  had  said  of 
her,  and  what  the  maids  had  said  of  her, 
had  penetrated  vaguely,  taking  some  time 
to  do  so,  into  her  torpid  brain.  And  quite 
suddenly,  while  the  young  doctor  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  were  still  carrying 
on  their  duel  on  the  scientific  question, 
the  whole  assembly  was  suddenly  thrilled, 
electrified,  galvanized  back  again  into 
interest.  The  people  behind  stood  up, 
those  in  front  bent  forward,  the  official 
persons  rou  ied  themselves  in  a  sudden 
flutter,  the  usher  of  the  court  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  the   counsel   started  to  their 
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feet  in  dismay,  the  very  judge  on  the 
bench  began  to  telegraph  wildly.  The 
cause  of  this  commotion  was  that  Inno- 
cent herself  had  spoken.  She  was  called 
to  on  all  hands,  as  if  the  soft  girlish  voice 
could  revolutionize  the  state.  "  Silence  !  " 
"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  speak."  "  You  must  be  silent, 
Lady  Longueville."  "  Innocent,  hush  ! 
hush  !  you  must  not  speak  !  "  —  all  these 
addresses  were  made  to  her  loud  and  low, 
in  e«-ery  accent  of  au-thority,  persuasion, 
and  tenderness.  Innocent  took  no  notice. 
She  went  on  —  her  clear,  youthful  voice 
sounding  through  theirs  as  the  song  of  a 
bird  sounds  through  the  clang  of  an  ex- 
plosion. She  paid  no  attention  to  the 
looks  any  more  than  the  words  addressed 
to  her.  Simple  as  she  was,  I  suppose  the 
thrill  of  sudden  interest  about  her  —  the 
immediate  turning  of  every  eye  upon  her 
—  stimulated  and  encouraged  her  mind. 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  gently  pushed 
away  the  woman  from  the  prison  who  at- 
tended her,  and  whose  zeal  to  stop  her 
was  vehement.  She  said  what  she  had 
to  say  through  all  the  cries  and  remon- 
strances. Whosoever  does  so  simply  and 
steadily  is  sure,  I  suppose,  of  a  hearing 
at  the  end. 

"  You  have  asked  them  things  they  do 
not  know,"  she  said  ;  "  why  do  not  you 
ask  me  ?  I  know  more.  It  was  I  that 
was  with  her.  I  will  tell  you  if  you  will 
listen  to  me.  Please  tell  them  to  be  still, 
please  !  for  I  want  to  save  you  trouble. 
No,  please  go  away !  I  will  go  with  you 
when  I  have  told  them.  (This  was  to  the 
prison  matron,  who  had  again  clutched 
at  her.)  It  is  quite  true  what  they  have 
said  except  that  I  never  wanted  to  be 
with  her,  to  be  in  the  room  at  all. 
When  I  went  up  to  her  without  Freder- 
ick she  was  very  angry  and  scolded.  I 
said  to  her, '  Do  not  be  angry,  it  does  not 
hurt  any  one  so  much  as  you.  They  say 
it  will  kill  you,  if  you  do  not  stop  ;  and  it 
cannot  kill  any  one  else.'  Then  she  was 
quiet,  and  I  read  to  her  ;  and  then  she 
fell  asleep,  and  I  suppose  I  fell  asleep, 
too.  Mr.  Molyneux,  will  you  tell  them  to 
be  quiet,  please  !  I  woke  when  she 
shook  me,  holding  my  arm.  I  tried  to 
drop. the  drops  for  her,  as  she  told  me. 
I  tried  twice,  and  emptied  it  out,  for  I 
could  not.  Then  I  went  again  close  to 
the  bed  to  try  if  I  could  do  it  —  (Oh,  si- 
lence, please  !  silence,  as  you  say.)  She 
caught  hold  of  my  arm  again.  She  shook 
me.  Almost  all  the  bottle  went  into  the 
glass.     She  took  it  out  of  my  hand  and 
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will  be  silent  now,  if  you  wish  it.  I  will 
go  away  if  you  wish  it.  That  is  how  it 
was." 

The  cries  all  died  into  silence  as  Inno- 
cent's voice  ended.  Her  unlawful  inter- 
position had  woke  the  hubbub,  and  it^ 
ceased  when  she  ceased.  Not  half  the 
audience  could  possibly  have  heard,  but 
that  half  was  in  wild  excitement,  while 
the  rest  who  had  not,  struggled  with 
equally  wild  determination  to  get  better 
places,  or  to  ask  from  those  who  had 
heard  it  what  she  had  said.  An  inde- 
scribable scene  of  confusion  followed. 
The  afternoon  air  was  stifling  and  heavy, 
the  long  day  was  at  an  end,  a  thunder- 
cloud had  come  over  the  setting  sun,  and 
darkened  one  side  of  the  courthouse, 
while  the  light  came  in  pale  and  waird  on 
the  other,  pouring  in  a  gleam  of  illumina- 
tion from  the  pallid  sky  ou.  of  which  the 
storm  was  about  to  break.  This  gleam 
fell  upon  Innocent's  pale  face,  still  tremu- 
lous with  the  excitement  —  if  excite- 
ment it  could  be  called  —  of  her  self-reve- 
lation ;  and  upon  that  of  Nelly,  who 
stood  up  unawares  in  her  agitation  near 
her,  and  whose  likeness  to  her  cousin  — 
invisible  in  happier  moments  —  came  out 
now  with  the  most  curious  force.  After 
that  one  amazed,  affrighted  .pause,  which 
was  not  unlike  the  pause  before  the 
storm  outside,  renewed  cries  of  "  Si- 
lence !  "  and  "  Clear  the  court !  "  were 
heard.  The  whole  scene  was  like  the 
brewing  of  a  popular  tumult. 

"  Remove  the  prisoner, —  the  court  will 
adjourn  till  to-morrow,"  said  the  power- 
ful voice  of  the  judge  ;  and  the  papers 
added  that  he  made  an  indignant  remon- 
strance as  to  the  failure  of  the  officials  in 
keeping  order,  and  the  extraordinary 
breach  of  decorum  which  they  had  just 
witnessed.  But  if  such  remarks  were 
made  no  one  heard  them.  The  court 
broke  up.  Mr.  Justice  Molyneux,  with 
a  solemn  face,  went  to  his  solemn  lodg- 
ing, devoting  Innocent  in  his  heart  to  all 
the  infernal  gods,  and  groaning  over  the 
unhappy  destiny  which  had  brought  her 
case  into  his  hands  ;  —  while  the  streets 
about  suddenly  filled  with  a  buzzing 
crowd,  all  the  inns  swarming  with  groups 
eager  for  the  discussion  of  the  case,  — 
and  their  dinner.  Torrents  of  rain,  pour- 
ing down  out  of  the  black  skies,  soon 
swept  from  the  streets  all  the  eager  clus- 
ters of  people  who  discussed,  out  of 
doors,  the  one  only  subject  of  the  day. 
Carriages  stood  under  shelter  throug'h 
the  storm,  or  lingered  in  the  courtyards 
of  the  hotels  in  the  High  Street,  till  the 
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worst  of  the  thunder  was  over  ;  but  going 
or  coming  on  all  the  ways  there  was  noth- 
ing talked  of,  nor  thought  of,  but  Inno- 
cent. Was  she  innocent  ?  —  was  she 
guilty  ?  Was  it  accident,  a  mistake,  the 
misadventure  of  a  frightened  child,  —  or 
was  it  the  crime  of  a  wildly  passionate 
woman  to  secure  to  herself  the  man  she 
loved  ?  In  all  Sterrington  there  was 
nothing  talked  of  but  the  trial.  The  en- 
tire population  fought  over  it,  taking  dif- 
ferent sides,  and  waiting  with  an  excite- 
ment which  had  something  pleasurable  in 
it  for  the  morrow  which  should  decide. 

How  the  Eastwoods  and  the  Vanes 
waited  for  that  morrow,  crowding  to- 
gether in  the  little  sitting-room  opposite 
the  prison,  one  or  another  of  the  women 
sitting  constantly  at  the  window,  watch- 
ing with  eyes  full  of  tears  the  other  high 
window  opposite  ;  with  messengers  com- 
ing and  going,  from  the  lawyers,  —  from 
the  railway  and  telegraph  office,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  news  from  Jenny  —  I  can- 
not venture  to  record.  But  to  tell  how 
Innocent  spent  the  night  is  easy.  She 
slept,  —  such  sleep  as  comes  to  the  be- 
loved of  heaven,  —  and  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  thinking 
she  was  in  the  little  church  of  the  Spina, 
and  saying  "  Our  Father  "  before  she 
woke. 

CHAPTER   XLVIII. 
THE   SECOND  DAY. 

Next  day  the  Town  Hali  was  more 
crowded  than  ever.  The  sleep  of  the 
town,  I  might  say  of  the  county  also,  had 
been  uneasy  and  broken.  The  place  was 
torn  asunder  by  faction,  as  it  never  be- 
fore had  been  known  to  be.  The  Longue- 
villists  were  the  strongest  party,  the 
Battyists,  the  most  virulent.  The  one 
insisted  upon  poor  Innocent's  youth, 
beauty,  strange  fortunes,  and  pitiful,  ap- 
pealing looks,  which  they  said  were 
enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  stone.  The 
other  cried  out  indignantly  that  had  she 
been  a  poor  girl,  and  not  Lady  Longue- 
ville,  all  this  pity  would  have  been  spared, 
that  nobody  would  have  cared  what  hap- 
pened to  her,  that  she  would  have  been 
left  to  her  fate.  The  first  were  ready  to 
forgive  her  love  for  Frederick,  which 
everybody  on  both  sides  took  for  granted, 
partly  from  the  evidence,  partly  from 
those  unspoken  unconscious  currents  of 
rumour  which  come  on  every  wind  ;  and 
indeed  many  of  Innocent's  partisans  held 
in  their  secret  heart  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible she  might  have  done  what  she  was 


accused  of,  but  forgave  her  for  the  sake 
of  her  sweet  face.  Everybody  accord- 
ingly rushed  to  the  scene"  of  action  al- 
most by  daylight  next  morning.  There 
were  people  who  had  been  sitting  there 
for  hours  before  the  judge  made  his  ap- 
pearance, to  secure  a  seat.  Miss  Vane, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  over  herself 
during  the  course  of  the  previous  day, 
who  had  accepted  the  mortification  as  for 
her  good,  and  decided  to  her  satisfaction 
that  poor  Innocent's  terrible  misfortune 
was  "  a  judgment "  on  her  own  pride, 
took  heart  of  grace  to  accompany  Nelly 
to  her  place  near  the  bar,  thus  declaring 
openly  that  she  too  "  stood  by "  her 
cousin.  Nelly,  who  had  grown  very  pale 
and  hollow-eyed,  for  whom  this  trial  had 
involved  more  than  appeared,  whose 
eyes,  when  she  could  spare  them  from 
Innocent,  cast  furtive  glances  through 
the  crowd,  wondering  if  it  was  possible 
that  any  one  who  had  ever  said  he  loved 
her  could  keep  away  from  her  now,  was 
very  glad  of  Miss  Vane's  support.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  Innocent  was  so 
much  as  conscious  of  it.  She  had  fallen 
into  a  passive  state,  .and  stood  at  the  bar 
with  the  early  morning  sunshine  falling 
upon  her  girlish,  paUid  countenance,  like 
an  image  of  silent  Patience,  leaning  upon  , 
the  rail  against  which  she  stood,  declin- 
ing to  take  the  seat  they  offered  her. 
The  weary  strain  was  becoming  too  much 
for  the  girl's  immature  and  delicate 
frame.  She  did  not  look  at  either  judge 
or  jury  that  day,  but  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
a  bit  of  blue  sky  which  appeared  through 
a  window,  and  stood  unconscious  of  any- 
thing else,  gazing  into  that,  longing  to  be 
out-of-doors,  out  of  this  close,  crowded 
place,  out  of  the  surrounding  walls,  the 
throng  of  people,  and  the  solitude  which 
alternated  with  that  publicity.  "When 
do  you  think  it  will  be  over  ?  When  do 
you  think  they  will  let  me  go  .'' "  she  said, 
in  the  voice  which  had  grown  more 
plaintive  and  child-like  than  ever,  to  the 
woman  who  stood  by  her. 

"  Hush,  my  lady  !  you  mustn't  speak 
to-day,  or  you'll  get  us  all  into  trouble," 
the  woman  replied.  Yet  Innocent  re- 
peated the  question  at  intervals  through 
the  weary  day.  How  bright  it  was,  that 
gleam  of  sky  !  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
to  be  out,  to  be  in  the  sunshine,  among 
the  flowers  at  Longueville,  or,  sweeter 
still,  in  the  Lady's  Walk,  with  the  history- 
book,  and  the  primroses  making  all  the 
grass  golden.  These  were  the  thoughts 
that  went  through  her  mind  as  she  stood 
through  the  second  weary  day,  grown  too 
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weary  to  attend,  thinking  only  of  the 
primroses,  while  she  was  being  tried  for 
her  life. 

CHAPTER    XLIX. 
THE   SECOND   DAY   CONTINUED. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  had  not 
been  closed.  The  remaining  evidence 
was  trifling  in  substance,  but  horribly  im- 
portant in  scope.  It  was  chiefly  made  up 
of  bits  of  conversation  in  which  Innocent 
had  expressed  her  love  for  PYederick  — 
and  her  dislike  of  Frederick's  wife.  The 
former  supposititious  sentiment  was  very 
easy  to  prove,  and  the  poor  girl  had  never 
hesitated  to  express  the  latter  feeling. 
One  of  the  witnesses  was  a  Sister  from 
the  High  Lodge,  who  gave  her  evidence 
very  reluctantly,  but  with  almost  as  damn- 
ing an  effect  as  that  of  Mrs.  Eastwood 
on  the  previous  day,  for  Innocent  had 
unfolded  to  this  lady  her  conviction  that 
such  people  should  not  live.  Every  point 
indicated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion in  his  opening  address  had  thus  been 
proved,  and  how  telling  that  address  had 
been.  He  had  drawn  a  touching  picture 
of  the  poor  young  wife  deserted  by  a  fickle 
husband,  hearing  his  step  below  as  he 
walked  and  talked  with  another,  yet  sub- 
duing her  painful  feeling,  receiving  that 
other  with  kindness,  and  with  touching 
confidence  admitting  her  to  her  sick  room. 
Then  he  had  pictured  the  course  of 
thought  which  might  have  arisen  in  the 
mind  of  a  girl  not  wholly  bad,  yet  dis- 
tracted by  a  lawless  love,  and  with  the 
power  in  her  hands  of  sweeping  her  rival 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  probably  with- 
out suspicion  or  discovery.  What  so 
easy  ?  Had  not  she  the  means  in  her 
hand  ?  He  had  represented  her  as  stung 
and  roused  by  the  reproaches  which  prob- 
ably the  young  wife  on  suddenly  awaking, 
might  address  to  her  —  and  fired  by  sud- 
den resentment  rushing  to  "  the  fatal 
draught "  which  was  before  her.  He 
commented  upon  her  wild  flight,  her  con- 
fession, the  remorse  which  had  evidently 
seized  her,  the  terror  which  it  was  evi- 
dent her  friends  had  shared.  He  referred 
skilfully  in  the  examination  of  the  last 
witness  to  the  strange  and  lurid  light 
which  the  destruction  of  the  phial,  an  in- 
cident unknown  to  the  prosecution  before 
yesterday  —  had  now  thrown  upon  the 
whole  question.  When  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  thus  concluded,  the  as- 
sembly had  all  decided  against  Innocent 
in  their  hearts  —  the  jurymen  pale,  and 
almost  stupefied  by  the  thought,  looked 


at  her,  wondering  how  they  could  find  a 
Lady  Longueville,  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man,' guilty .''  and  trying  to  steel  their 
hearts  to  that  terrible  duty.  Half  the 
women  in  the  place  (and  there  were  a 
great  many)  were  weeping.  Good  heav- 
ens !  was  it  proved,  then  ?  was  she 
guilty,  that  child  ?  The  hopes  of  her 
friends  fell,  Nelly  sank  back  in  her  seat, 
covering  her  white  face  in  her  trembling 
hands.  Sir  Alexis  continued  to  stand  up 
with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  a 
face  like  yellow  marble,  or  old  ivory,  so 
ghastly  did  it  look,  every  sign  of  youth 
gone  out  of  it  —  steeling  himself  to'  bear 
whatever  was  to  come. 

The  evidence  for  the  defence  seemed 
at  the  first  glance  very  insignificant.  It 
was  chiefly  directed  to  one  point.  The 
first  witnesses  called  were  two  railway 
officials,  who  proved  that  the  up  train 
passed  through  Sterborne  at  12.45  every 
night ;  that  it  was  seldom  more  than  ten 
minutes  late,  being  an  express  train  to 
town  with  few  stoppages  ;  and  that  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  October  it  had  left 
Sterborne  station  at  12.50  exactly.  The 
only  other  witness  of  any  importance  pro- 
duced was  a  London  physician  of  emi- 
nence, who  proved  that  no  opiate,  even 
though  administered  in  a  very  large  quan- 
tity, could  by  any  possibility  produce 
death,  within  the  time  indicated  by  the 
evidence.  The  sleep  which  precedes 
death  would  undoubtedly  have  set  in  (he 
said)  but  that  was  very  distinct  and  easy 
to  be  distinguished  from  any  fit  of  faint- 
ing or  temporary  unconsciousness.  "  The 
merest  tyro  in  medicine  must  know  as 
much  as  this,"  he  added,  with  a  contempt 
of  the  country  practitioner  who  had  main- 
tained an  opposite  opinion.  This  was 
absolutely  the  whole  of  the  case  for  the 
defence.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ryder  was  equally  brief  and  pithy.  He 
pointed  out  the  vagueness  of  the  evidence 
as  to  hour,  and  the  fact  that  by  the  long- 
est computation  two  hours  was  all  the 
time  allowed  for  such  a  sequence  of  events 
as  the  prosecution  attempted  to  set  forth  ; 
for  the  conception  and  carrying  out  of  a 
murder  by  poison,  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  flight  of  the  prisoner,  all 
the  developments  of  this  t'-agic  drama. 
Never  drama  on  the  stage  went  more 
quickly,  he  cried  ;  and  he  showed  how 
innocent  fright  and  p.^nic  might  have 
quite  naturally  produced  every  sign  which 
was  put  forth  as  a  sign  of  guilt.  What 
more  natural  than  that,  seeing  her  charge 
die  before  her  eyes,  her  simple,  and 
somewhat  feeble  (as  the  Court  had  per- 
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ceived)  and  undeveloped  intelligence 
should  jump  at  the  idea  that  she  had  her- 
self been  partially  instrumental  in  the 
terrible  event  she  had  witnessed  ?  He 
pointed  out  that  the  only  inference  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 
those  witnesses  who  had  been  present  on 
the  occasion  was  that  the  death  of  the 
deceased  had  been  instantaneous,  where- 
as Dr.  Frankfort  had  proved  to  them,  be- 
yond dispute,  that  no  death  by  opium 
could  be  instantaneous,  that  the  poison 
required  a  certain  time  to  do  its  work,  a 
time  which  was  not  afforded  by  the  short 
interval  between  ii  o'clock,  which  the 
witness  Johnson  had  heard  striking  while 
the  voice  of  the  deceased  was  still  loud 
and  angry,  and  12.50,  when  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  left  Sterborne  by  the  train. 
These  dates,  he  added,  placed  the  case 
beyond  the  category  of  possibilities. 
And  with  this  brief  and  unsensational 
address  he  sat  down. 

All  this  —  the  case  for  the  defence 
altogether  —  did  not  occupy  an  hour. 
The  audience  held  their  breath.  They 
stared  at  each  other  like  people  fallen 
from  some  sudden  height.  Was  it  pos- 
sible after  all  that  they  had  been  spend- 
ing their  interest  and  tears  for  nothing  ? 
—  for  an  untenable  case,  a  thing  which 
had  been  from  the  commencement  im- 
possible had  they  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine  ?  The  jurymen's  faces  lighted 
up.  After  all  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  convict  the  young  creature  who  was 
called  "my  lady."  They  would  have 
recommended  her  to  mercy,  no  doubt, 
and  done  everything  they  could  to  cancel 
their  decision  had  they  been  compelled 
to  make  one  in  an  adverse  sense.  But 
now  their  relieved  feelings  showed  in 
their  countenances,  which  brightened  to 
the  new  possibilities  unfolded  before 
them.  One  or  two  only  remained  cloudy. 
The  rest  prepared  with  a  cheerful  confi- 
dence,- seeing  themselves  almost  out  of 
the  wood,  and  as  eager  to  be  relieved  as 
Innocent,  to  hear  the  judge's  summing- 
up.  Mr.  Justice  Molyneux  was  very 
great  in  this  grand  point  of  a  judge's 
duty.  It  was  one  of  "the  greatest  intel- 
lectual treats  "  to  hear  him.  But,  per- 
haps, he  was  not  quite  himself  that  day. 
He  commented  upon  the  evidence  in  a 
style  which  was  not  marked  by  his  usual 
force  and  freedoii.  He  said  something 
civil  about  Mrs.  Eastwood.  He  noticed 
slightly  the  touching,  though  altogether 
irregular,  address  of  the  prisoner.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  jury  that,  though  cir- 
cumstances had  at  one  time  seemed  over- 


whelmingly against  her,  and  though  her 
own  evident  impression  that  she  was 
guilty,  her  precipitate  flight,  her  repeated 
confession,  seemed  in  one  point  of  view 
to  establish  her  guilt  —  there  was  a  more 
charitable  interpretation  to  be  put  on  all 
these  strange  proceedings.  It  was  pos- 
sible, as  the  prisoner's  counsel  had  sug- 
gested, that  simple  fright  and  terror 
might  be  at  the  bottom  of  them  instead 
of  guilt.  Other  cases  had  occurred  in 
which  an  innocent  person  had  accused 
himself  of  terrible  crimes  such  as  he  had 
never  committed.  The  jury  was  called 
upon  to  weigh  all  these  contending  argu- 
ments with  the  most  serious  care,  and 
judge  whether  the  panic  of  guilt  or  the 
panic  of  mere  fright  was  at  work  upon 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner.  He  need  not 
tell  them  that  where  there  was  a  doubt, 
she  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt.  The  conduct  and  avowals  of 
the  prisoner  herself  made  the  chief 
foundation  the  prosecution  had  to  build 
upon  ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  phial 
by  the  prisoner's  family  was  no  doubt 
very  strongly  against  her.  The  judge 
then  called  their  attention  to  the  only, 
but  most  important  point,  on  which  the 
defence  was  founded.  It  was  backed  by 
an  authority  which,  to  many  people,  would 
seem  infallible,  but  yet  there  were  minds 
to  which  no  one  is  infallible,  and  it  was 
proverbial  that  doctors  differed  on  the 
most  important  subjects.  If  they  be- 
lieved that  Dr.  Frankfort  was  right,  and 
that  poisoning  by  opium  was  impossible 
in  so  short  a  time,  then  their  only  course 
would  be  to  acquit  the  prisoner  ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  preferred  to  take 
the  opinion  of  a  younger  disciple  of  Es- 
culapius,  then  the  case  remained  as  the 
very  able  and  striking  speech  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  left  it.  For- 
tunately, the  whole  matter  lay  in  a  nut- 
shell. If  they  accepted  the  confessions 
of  the  prisoner,  which  some  minds  might 
be  inclined  to  do  —  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  an  unsohcited  confession  of 
guilt  was  a  very  grave  matter,  and  could 
not  be  disregarded  —  and  considered'the 
after  circumstances  as  confirmatory  of 
her  guilt  —  they  would  find  her  guilty, 
though  he  did  not  think  that  even  in  that 
case  there  was  any  evidence  to  prove 
premeditation,  and  the  offence  must  bear 
a  less  solemn  appellation  than  that  of 
murder  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
believed  the  distinct  affirmation  of  the 
great  physician,  whose  evidence  (de- 
livered he  need  not  siy  in  the  clearest 
and  most  satisfactory  manner)  they  had 
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just  heard,  they  would  understand  that, 
notwithstanding  her  own  impression  of 
guilt,  and  whatever  might  be  the  inten- 
tion with  which  the  potion  was  admin- 
istered, it  was  physically  impossible  that 
the  prisoner  could  have  committed  the 
crime  laid  to  her  charge. 

There  was  a  pause  when  the  judge 
finished ;  then  an  attempt  at  applause 
suppressed  by  the  officials,  who,  after 
their  failure  on  the  previous  day  to 
silence  Innocent,  were  doubly  on  the 
alert.  Then  the  crowd  grew  suddenly 
still,  and  every  man  looked  at  his  neigh- 
bour. The  excitement  grew  intense. 
The  next  sound  everybody  felt  must  be 
the  words  of  the  verdict,  the  "  Guilty"  or 
*'  Not  Guilty,"  which  should  be  life  or 
death.  The  two  least  concerned  were 
the  accused  and  her  counsel.  She,  be- 
cause that  gleam  of  sky  through  the  win- 
dow had  caught  her  wandering  soul  ;  he, 
because  he  felt  sure  of  his  verdict.  And 
thus  they  waited  —  in  the  silence,  in  the 
awful  suspense  which  subdues  a  great 
rustling,  restless  crowd  into  unnatural 
many-breathing  stillness,  waiting  for  the 
issues  of  life  and  death. 

What  visions  went  and  came  in  that 
moment !  Nelly  —  with  her  feverish  eyes 
saw  —  or  was  it  a  dream  ?  —  Ernest's 
face  look  out  from  the  depths  of  the 
crowd  and  then  vanish.  Sir  Alexis  saw 
—  not  a  scaffold  — that  was  impossible  — 
but  a  gloomy  array  of  prisons,  rising,  one 
beyond  another,  as  the  suspense  con- 
tinued. Death  in  life — would  not  that 
be  worse  than  death  itself  ? 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MARIE  AMELIE  DE  BOURBON,  QUEEN  OF 
THE  FRENCH. 

Part  i. 
The  romance  of  history  has  received 
an  extraordinary  number  of  accessions 
within  a  century,  especially  on  its  bio- 
graphical side,  and  from  the  country  to 
which  the  most  ancient  and  splendid 
memories  of  European  royalty  attach 
themselves.  Since  the  queen  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  died,  neglected  and  re- 
signedly silent,  only  two  reigns  have 
passed  in  France  without  being  stained 
by  horrible  injustice  and  suffering  in- 
flicted upon  the  consort  of  the  sovereign 
of  France.  These  two  were  the  reigns 
of  the  widower  kings,  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth and  Charles  the  Tenth.  Their 
wives,  who  had  shared  many  evil  days 


and  known  mych  sorrow,  of  both  private 
and  pubHc  origin,  were,  happily  for  them, 
dead,  before  the  tide  turned,  which  was 
to  turn  again  so  shortly,  and  carry  the 
old  monarchy  away  upon  its  angry  waves. 
Trouble  upon  trouble  was  indeed  heaped 
upon  the  head  of  "the  Prisoner  of  the 
Temple,"  as  French  people,  felicitous  in 
nomenclature,  called  Marie  Ther^se,  the 
sorrowful  daughter  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth ;  but  for  the  brief  space  of  the 
reimposition  of  the  Bourbon  rule,  France 
had  no  queen,  whom  the  French  might 
flatter  with  all  the  art  and  dexterity,  and 
revile  with  all  the  exceeding  scurrility 
and  ingenious  insult,  in  which  they  are 
adepts.  They  have  had  splendid  oppor- 
tunities since  1773,  and  what  use  they 
have  made  of  them  !  Marie-Antoinette, 
Josephine,  Marie-Louise,  Marie-Amdlie, 
Eugdnie  !  Was  it  only  the  other  day 
they  sent  their  Empress  in  the  van  of  all 
the  European  royalties  to  greet  the  an- 
cient splendour  of  the  East,  in  the  name 
of  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  West, 
and  her  progress  was  a  vision  of  magnifi- 
cence and  homage  without  parallel  save 
in  the  fancy  of  Eastern  poets  ?  And  was 
it  only  the  other  day  they  (not  the  Com- 
mune, but  the  Essai  Loyal)  sold  her 
shifts  and  stockings  by  public  auction, 
and  a  journal,  which  has  a  poet  for  its 
editor  and  a  statesman  for  its  chief  con- 
tributor, said  of  a  notorious  evil-liver  that 
"  she  was  better  than  the  feimne  Bona- 
parte^ at  all  events,  for  even  in  vice  there 
are  degrees  ?  "  They  have  had  the  power 
to  murder  only  one  queen,  as  yet,  but 
they  have  always  flung  the  filth  of  foul 
words  upon  their  former  idol  when  she 
has  been  put  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
claws.  The  tiger  in  them  being  baulked, 
the  obscene  monkey  in  them  chatters, 
and  grins,  and  gesticulates. 

A  life  which  has  closed  within  the 
recollection  of  most  of  us,  but  which  had 
for  so  long  sunk  into  honoured  peaceful- 
ness  that  we  almost  forgot  how  stormy  it 
had  been,  that  of  Marie-Amdlie  de  Bour- 
bon, furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
chapters  to  that  biographical  romance  of 
history  before  mentioned.  The  time  is 
coming  in  which  it  will  win  attention  and 
call  forth  sympathy,  as  the  tragedies  of 
the  past  do,  in  its  degree  and  rotation. 
The  student  of  that  brilliant,  woeful, 
grand,  and  mean  story,  the  history  of 
France,  is  so  fascinated  and  oppressed 
by  the  supreme,  unapproachable,  unre- 
lieved magnitude  of  the  sorrows  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  that  it  cannot  escape  from 
the  burthen  ;  and  the  royal  women,  some 
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akin  to  her,  who  have  dwelt  in  the  palace  |  the  king  and  queen  of  France  ;  that  long- 


chambers  haunted  by  the  unlaid  ghost  of 
the  queen  of  sorrows,  and  have  been  cast 
out  after  suffering  and  humiliation,  hardly 
impress  themselves  upon  his  imagination. 
Marie-Antoinette's  personal  qualities,  her 
beauty,  talent,  brijliancy,  pride,  and  cour- 
age, combine  with  her  actual  political 
importance,  which  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  queen  consort  until  the  Empress- 
Regent  Eugenie,  to  render  her  the  one 
engrossing  figure  in  the  group  of  crowned 
victims.  And  yet,  when  we  turn  to  the 
story  of  her  niece,  who  had  none  of  her 
attractions,  who  was  neither  handsome 
nor  brilliant,  but  of  a  right  royal  courage, 
as  became  a  woman  who  was  both  a 
Hapsburg  and  a  Bourbon,  we  find  it  is 
one  which,  if  the  tragedy  of  French 
royalty  had  not  exhausted  in  its  first  act 
all  the  possibihties  of  terror  and  pain,  of 
humiliation,  grief,  and  suspense,  might 
well  hold  us  in  silent  wonder  before  its 
awful  vicissitudes. 

When  Marie-Ther^se  scattered  abroad 
her  fair  young  archduchesses,  each  to 
meet  her  different  destiny,  she  probably 
thought  they  would  be  merged,  Uke  other 
royal  wives,  in  court  splendour  and  pal- 
ace intrigues,  and,  if  political  at  all, 
harmlessly  so,  to  the  internal  interests  of 
their  husbands'  kingdoms,  while  benefi- 
cially so  to  those  of  the  maternal  empire. 
Her  lessons  to  the  Dauphin  all  tended 
to  such  a  purpose,  and  she  died  before 
the  troubles  did  more  than  threaten  ; 
when  her  greatest  grievance  against  her 
daughter  Antoinette  was  that  she  had 
borne  no  heir  to  the  Sahc  law-restricted 
kingdom  of  France.  But  Marie-Caroline, 
Queen  of  the  Sicilies,  did  mischief  be- 
fore her  mother's  death,  and  still  more 
after  it ;  so  that  she  has  left  her  name 
allied  to  that  of  her  frivolous,  silly,  inca- 
pable husband,  Ferdinand  the  Fourth, 
whom  she  pushed  into  a  narrow  and 
ferocious  despotism,  among  the  most 
despicable  and  hated  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Two  Sicihes.  It  is  indisputable  that 
she  was  a  curse  to  her  husband's  king- 
dom, and  in  that  sense  to  her  children  ; 
but  Marie-Caroline,  like  all  the  daughters 
of  Marie-Thdr^se,  was  a  vigilant  and 
good  mother,  capable  of  teaching  and 
guiding  her  children  well.  She  had  great 
discernment  of  character,  her  daughters' 
perceptors  were  well  chosen,  and  the 
education  of  the  princesses  was  not 
narrow,  even  according  to  our  advanced 
ideas. 

Marie-Am^lie  was  betrothed,  when  she 
was  seven  years  old^  to  the  eldest  son  of 


desired  child  who  restored  his  mother's 
waning  popularity  for  a  while,  who  drew 
his  parents'  hearts  close  together,  and 
wrung  them  sorely  by  his  early  death; 
the  young  Dauphin  of  France.  It  is  he 
who  points  with  lace-ruffled  hand  at  the 
cot  in  which  his  baby  sister  smiles,  look- 
ing wistfully  at  his  mother,  in  the  beauti- 
ful family  picture  at  Versailles  ;  it  was 
he  for  whom  clumsy  inarticulate  Louis, 
gifted  by  joy  with  eloquence,  rapturously 
thanked  his  pale  wife  before  all  the 
Court  assembled  at  the  auspicious  birth. 
The  Dauphin  died  in  1789  (the  King  and 
Queen  wore  mourning  for  him  when  they 
walked  in  the  great  procession  to  the 
Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  assembly  of  the  States-General); 
and  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a 
royal  widowhood  surrounded  the  little 
girl,  whose  earliest  childhood  passed  in 
the  convulsions  into  which  the  great 
Revolution  threw  all  Europe.  She  could 
remember  how  her  haughty  and  violent 
mother  heard  the  news  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  destruction  of  her  sister's 
throne,  the  long  anguish  of  her  sister's 
imprisonment,  widowhood,  trial,  and 
death.  She  could  remember  the  impo- 
tent rage,  added,  by  the  sense  of  caste 
outraged  and  prestige  destroyed,  to  the 
horror  and  agony  of  such  family  calam- 
ity. Her  earliest  impressions  must  have 
been  of  the  hollowness  and  risk  of  royal 
state,  for  she  was  more  than  a  child 
when  her  parents  fled  to  Sicily,  and  she 
was  eighteen  ^vhen  they  returned  to  Na- 
ples, to  recommence  their  former  blind 
mad  despotism,  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
revenge.  The  young  princess  went  to 
Vienna  with  her  mother  for  a  while  ;  to 
Vienna,  where  her  uncle  was  reigning, 
and  where  they  had  so  far  forgiven  the 
murder  of  one  Austrian  archduchess  by 
the  French,  that  it  was  not  difficult,  not 
very  long  after,  to  induce  them  to  send 
another  into  France,  a  Hapsburg  princess, 
to  wed  a  Corsican  soldier,  who  had  put 
away  his  wife  by  a  process  which  her 
creed  held  to  be  invalid.  This,  which 
the  ages  will  never  cease  to  wonder  at, 
was  not  the  only  or  the  most  surprising 
compromise  which  Marie-Am^lie  was 
to  witness.  She  was  destined  to  be 
a  willing  party  to  one  as  humiliating  in 
its  domestic,  though  not  in  its  dynastic 
aspect,  and  more  painful.  After  a  gay 
sojourn  at  Vienna,  Marie-Am^lie  re- 
turned to  Naples  with  her  mother,  and 
underwent  initiation  into  the  difficult 
game  of  politics,  played  with  such  utter 
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dishonesty  by  the  King  and  Queen  that 
they  soon  found  themselves  obliged  to 
resort  to  Palermo  and  the  British  protec- 
torate, while  Massena  occupied  the  king- 
dom with  40,000  men.  During  this  second 
retreat  to  Sicily,  and  when  Ferdinand's 
only  hope  was  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in 
Spain,  an  event  occurred  which  Marie- 
Amdlie  recorded  in  her  journal  (those 
were  the  days  of  journal  keeping)  thus  : 
"  Mamma  sent  for  us,  and  presented  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  us.  He  is  of  mid- 
dle height,  rather  fat,  neither  handsome 
nor  ugly.  He  has  the  Bourbon  features, 
is  very  polite,  and  seems  highly  edu- 
cated." The  sight  of  him  inspired  her 
mother  with  other  feelings.  The  sister 
of  Marie- Antoinette  acknowledged  that 
she  "  had  a  horror  of  seeing  the  son  of 
Egalitd  and  that  his  name  made  her  trem- 
ble." Did  any  brief  remembrance  of  her 
baby-betrothal  flash  across  the  mind  of 
Marie-Am^lie,  when  the  son  of  the  trai- 
tor, the  conspirator,  the  regicide  began 
to  please  her  eye  and  charm  her  ear  ? 
The  Prince  of  Salerno  was  going  to 
Spain,  to  lead  the  insurrection  against 
Napoleon,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of- 
fered to  accompany  and  aid  him.  The 
young  people  had  fallen  in  love,  like 
conmon  folks,  and  Louis-Philippe  was 
"  making  up "  to  the  parents  and  the 
brother  of  his  lady  love,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  merely  Mr.  Smith  already. 

The  royal  parents  got  over  their  senti- 
mental objections  to  the  son  of  Egalitd, 
just  as  Louis  the  Eighteenth  surmounted 
Ais  objections  to  Fouchd,  Due  d'Otranto, 
by  the  timely  and  pious  reflection  that 
their  murdered  sister  and  brother  had 
forgiven  their  murderers  and  it  was  no 
business  of  theirs  to  be  less  clement ; 
and  they  gave  him  encouragement,  if  not 
yet  precisely  consent.  England  made 
some  difficulties  about  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition of  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  and 
Louis-Philippe  volunteered  his  services 
as  ambassador.  He  made  things  com- 
fortable, came  back,  and  found  the 
Princess  and  her  parents  admirably  dis- 
posed towards  him.  It  would  not  be  a 
good  match,  but  the  old  families  born  in 
the  purple  were  at  a  terrible  discount 
just  then  ;  and  as,  owing  to  death  and 
deposition,  Marie -Amdlie  could  not  now 
become  Queen  of  France,  she  might  as 
well  be  l3uchess  of  Orleans.  The  girl 
was  honestly  in  love  all  the  time,  and 
confided  the  fact  to  her  journal  in  a  pas- 
sage which  is  formal,  sententious,  per- 
haps a  little  silly,  but  which  proves  that 
she  was  in  earnest:   "I  have  this  year 


made  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  will 
influence  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  who 
has  caused  new  sentiments  to  spring  up 
in  my  heart,  and  new  ideas  in  my  mind. 
Having  plainly  discerned  the  hand  of 
God  in  his  unexpected  arrival  in  Sicily 
and  in  the  dispositions  of  my  beloved 
parents  with  respect  to  him,  I  believe 
that  I  am  perhaps  destined  to  form  his 
happiness  and  he  mine."  Marie-Amelie 
told  her  father  that  her  marriage  would 
secure  her  happiness,  and  accordingly  it 
took  place  in  her  father's  room,  to  which 
he  was  confined  by  illness,  on  the  25th 
of-  November,  1809.  "  My  limbs  trem- 
bled," writes  the  Princess,  "so  deeply 
did  I  feel  the  weight  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  vows  which  I  was  pronouncing,  but 
the  Duke  uttered  his  '  I  will '  in  so  reso- 
lute a  voice  that  it  stirred  my  heart." 
The  newly-married  couple  established 
themselves  in  an  old  house,  which  was 
done  up  for  their  reception  and  called 
the  Palazzo  d'Orleans  ;  and  the  young 
Duchess  settled  down  to  a  quiet,  studi- 
ous, prayerful  life.  She  worked  hard  at 
the  French  language,  until  she  spoke  it 
as  well  as  her  husband,  and  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  every  kind  of  French 
literature.  The  Duke  left  her  for  a  time 
to  join  the  leaders  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  addition  to  separation 
from  him,  she  had  to  suffer  from  the 
intolerable  conduct  of  Marie-Caroline, 
who  was  not  only  wearing  every  one  out 
by  her  absurd  caprices,  but  exhausting 
the  country  by  her  unbounded  extrava- 
gance. The  English  government  grew 
tired  of  it,  and  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck 
obliged  the  King  to  send  away  his  un- 
manageable wife.  Ferdinand,  after  a 
faint  attempt  at  resistance,  yielded,  and 
couched  the  decree  of  exile  in  the  well- 
known  phrase  —  "  Come  ainico  ve  lo  con- 
siglio,  come  tnarito  ve  lo  dojnando,  come  re 
ve  lo  comando.^''  The  daughter  of  Marie- 
Thdr^se,  the  sister  of  Marie-Antoinette, 
two  women  who  had  always  kept  the  love 
of  their  husbands  quand  mhne^  had  to 
drink  a  cup  of  bitterness  such  as  Riche- 
lieu held  to  the  shrinking  lips  of  Marie 
de  Mddicis,  its  ingredients  the  counsel 
of  a  friend,  the  demand  of  a  husband,  the 
command  of  a  king.  She  went,  and  her 
daughter  never  saw  her  again.  Marie- 
Caroline  died  the  following  year  of  apo- 
plexy, just  as  the  news  of  Napoleon's  fall 
was  on  its  way  to  console  her.  So  an- 
other lesson  in  the  lot  of  royalty  came 
like  a  blow  to  Marie-Amdlie,  and  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  news,  as  yet 
unforeseen  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that 
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the  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne 
of"  France.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1814, 
"  he  C-ime  suddenly  into  my  room,"  writes 
the  Duchess,  "  and  cried, '  Bonaparte  is 
done  for  !  Louis  the  Eighteenth  is  re- 
stored, and  I  am  going  away  in  the  ship 
which  has  come  for  me  ! '  I  fell,  over- 
powered, into  his  arms."  He  returned 
in  July  to  Palermo,  having  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  King  of  France,  and  pre- 
pared the  family  palace  for  the  reception 
of  his  family  —  that  Palais  Royal  towards 
which  his  wicked  father  had  sent  a  mock- 
ing smile  as  he  passed  in  the  tumbril  to 
his  well-deserved  death  —  a  smile  which 
seems  to  have  carried  a  clinging  curse 
with  it.  Ferdinand  did  not  at  all  mind 
parting  with  his  daughter  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Marie-Amdlie  met  the  Count 
d'Artois  at  Dijon  ;  he  also  was  returning 
to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  to  the  places 
where  the  camaraderie  which  did  her  so 
much  harm  had  been  formed  between  him 
and  his  brother's  beautiful  wife,  to  the 
scene  whence  he  had  fled  so  soon  in  the 
darkening  of  her  day.  As  Charles  d'Ar- 
tois and  the  child  of  Marie-Antoinette's 
sister,  the  wife  of  Egalit^'s  son,  entered 
the  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries,  did  any 
mournful  ghosts  flit  by  them,  or  brush 
the  grass  beside  their  footsteps  when  they 
loitered  in  the  little  Dauphin's  garden  at 
Trianon  .''  The  meeting  has  a  strong  fla- 
vour of  the  romance  of  history  about  it  ; 
for  this  prince,  who  had  once  been  so  dis- 
solute and  so  debonair,  the  first  of  the 
restored  branch  whom  Marie-Am^lie  met, 
had  witnessed  her  betrothal  to  the  child- 
dauphin,  and  was  destined  himself  in  ex- 
ile, to  see  his  throne  filled  by  her  hus- 
band, and  to  die  in  the  belief  that  her  son 
was  in  his  turn  to  usurp  his  grandson's 
throne.  Marie-Amdlie  was  destined  to 
be  driven  into  final  exile  by  events  which 
were  to  confer  an  imperial  crown  once 
more  upon  a  Bonaparte.  They  could  not 
see  the  future  :  who  can  tell  whether  they 
permitted  themselves  to  look  at  the  past  'i 
Then  came  a  brief  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Marie-Amdlie,  in  which  all  was  bright- 
ness in  her  personal  and  political  circum- 
stances. The  King  received  her  with  pe- 
culiar kindness,  and  Madame  d'Angou- 
leme  formed  a  close  friendship  with  her 
cousin.  The  "  sorrowful  daughter  "  and 
"  Louis  the  Desired  "  stood  sponsors  for 
her  second  son,  the  Due  de  Nemours. 
Her  family  relations  were  good,  her  de- 
meanour in  society  was  dignified  and  dis- 
creet. She  was  not  exactly  popular,  but 
she  was  less  unpopular  than  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,   whom   the  people   hated, 


because  they  could  not  believe  that  she 
had  forgiven  the  crimes  of  France  to- 
wards her  parents,  her  brother,  her  aunt, 
and  herself.  Marie-Am^lie  was  person- 
ally unattractive,  and  she  did  not  care 
very  much  about  dress :  two  defects 
which  we  mi'ght  suppose  unpardonable 
by  the  French  people,  if  we  had  not  late- 
ly seen  how  they  can  treat  a  woman  who 
is  both  beautiful  and  well  dressed.  Lit- 
erature, sentiment,  and  decorum  had  the 
ascendancy  just  then,  and  the  Duchess 
liked  all  three.  But  the  Corsican  Ogre 
escaped  from  Elba,  pounced  upon  France, 
and  sent  the  court  and  its  satellites  fly- 
ing. Louis-Philippe  despatched  his  fam- 
ily to  England,  and  came  thither  himself 
when  he  found  things  were  serious.  Ma- 
rie-Amelie  passed  two  years,  which  con- 
stituted her  third  taste  of  exile,  at  Twick- 
enham, where  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
education  of  her  children,  which  she  car- 
ried to  a  very  high  point.  At  this  time 
a  friendship  was  formed  between  her 
and  our  own  royal  family,  destined  to  last 
all  through  her  life,  to  be  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  Queen 
Victoria's  uncle,  and  to  form  a  strong  con- 
solation for  her  old  age.  In  181 7  she  re- 
joined her  husband  in  Paris.  He  had 
been  in  France  since  Waterloo.  She  was 
used  to  say  that  the  thirteen  years  which 
succeeded  this  return  were  the  sweetest 
of  her  life.  She  prized  domesjtic  happi- 
ness beyond  all  things,  and  she  had  it. 
She  loved  her  husband  with  all  her  heart, 
and  though  she  must  have  suffered  some 
uneasiness  of  mind  about  his  crooked  and 
selfish  ways,  we  must  remember  that  she 
was  a  Neapolitan  princess,  and,  however 
pious  in  soul  and  life,  not  likely  to  have 
had  an  enlightened  or  elevated  political 
conscience.  During  those  years  there 
was  no  reason  why  an  honest  and  true 
woman  should  not  have  respected  Louis- 
PhiHppe,  unless  she  happened  to  be  also 
clever  enough  to  discern  in  him  the 
scheming  and  disloyal  spirit  which  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  discerned  ;  as  the  former 
Comte  de  Provence,  who  had  played  into 
Egalit^'s  hands,  and  cheated  the  Marquis 
de  Favras  out  of  his  life,  was  eminently 
calculated  to  do.  She  tried  to  be  uncon- 
scious when  the  scheming  spirit  clothed 
itself  in  schemes,  and  the  Palais  Royal 
became  the  centre  of  a  "constitutional 
opposition."  The  King  treated  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  with  cold  suspicion,  but  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  kept  steadily  to 
the  friendship  destined  to  such  base  be- 
trayal, and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  true  to 
his  old  character,  profited  by  the  brief 
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interval  before  he  should  become  Charles 
the  Tenth,  to  f render  as  much  as  he 
could  with  safety.  The  King  and  the 
Duke  differed  on  all  sorts  of  points,  and 
the  Duke  always  contrived  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  King  opposed  him  on 
matters  in  which  the  Duke  took  the 
popular  side.  He  made  capital  of  that 
kind  out  of  the  King's  objection  to  his 
sending  the  Due  de  Chartres,  his  eldest 
son,  to  a  public  school.  The  King  de- 
manded a  formal  assurance  of  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Duchess,  a  princess  of  the 
bluest  blood,  likely  to  be  alive  to  this 
lowering  of  the  princely  dignity.  Marie- 
Amelie's  letter  to  His  Majesty,  in  which 
she  defends  and  espouses  her  husband's 
opinions,  is  a  very  praiseworthy  produc- 
tion. 

The  Palais  Royal  people  were  g'enu- 
inely  sorry  for  the  death  of  the  Due  de 
Berri,  but  they  were  not  genuinely  re- 
joiced at  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux. The  Duchess  nursed  her  niece 
in  her  confinement,  but  Madame  did  not 
believe  in  her  and  did  not  thank  her. 
The  situation  was  growing  strained  when 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  died,  and  Charles 
the  Tenth  commenced  a  policy  of  re- 
act'on  against  the  severity  with  which  his 
brother  "^  had  regarded  Louis-Philippe's 
liaison  with  the  Liberals.  He  restored 
the  title  of  Altessc  Roy  ale  to  the  Orleans 
family,  and  made  the  Due  de  Chartres 
colonel  of  the  ist  Hussars.  But  the  new 
King  and  his  court  soon  came  to  suspect 
the  Duke  as  profoundly  as  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  had  done,  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  occasional  political  counsels. 

Louis-Philippe  was  against  the  corona- 
tion project,  but  he  went  to  Rheims  nev- 
ertheless, and  appeared  in  great  splen- 
dour of  dress  and  equipage.  The  Duch- 
ess enjoyed  her  husband's  popularity, 
but  she  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy. 
The  atmosphere  was  threatening,  to  her 
trained  perception,  and  her  journey  to 
Savoy,  her  quiet  sojourn  at  Neuilly,  her 
devotion  to  her  children,  did  not  suffice 
to  charm  away  her  fears.  The  education 
of  the  princes  and  the  princesses  was 
progressing  rapidly  ;  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury 
was  tutor  to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and 
the  Abbe  Dupanloup  —  now  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  and,  like  the  Due  d'Au- 
male, a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly 
which  may  possibly  vote  the  Republic 
definitive  —  was  charged  with  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  younger  princes, 
and  particularly  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Princess  Clementine,  now  Duchess 
Auguste    de    Saxe-Coburg  for  her  first 


i  communion.  This  was  the  origin  of  tber 
I  deep  attachment  which  the  Duchess 
■  cherishes  for  Monseigneur  Dupanloup. 
Marie-Amdlie  lived  with  her  children,  in 
their  studies  and  in  their  recreation,  en- 
joying the  calm,  but  feeling  the  nearness 
of  the  storm,  and  no  doubt  divided  be- 
tween her  old  associations,  the  lessons  of' 
her  childhood,  the  promptings  of  her 
conscience  respecting  family  loyalty  and 
good  faith,  dread  of  the  traditional  trea- 
son of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  devo- 
tion to  her  husband — her  determination 
to  believe  in  him,  to  side  with  him,  to 
stand  by  him.  Events  thickened :  the 
chariot  wheels  of  Fate  were  gathering 
speed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the 
political  aspect  of  the  crisis  at  which  his- 
tory, general  and  individual,  repeated 
itself  at  this  juncture.  The  position  be- 
came bad  with  the  fall  of  De  Martignac, 
worse  with  the  prosecution  of  the  yo7ir?ial 
des  Debats  for  the  famous  article  "  Mai- 
heureux  rot  /  Malheureuse  France  !  " 
and  was  already  desperate  wheh  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1830,  entertained  the  King  of  Naples  at 
a  grand  ball  at  the  Palais  Royal,  on 
which  occasion  the  acute  M.  de  Salvandy 
remarked,  "  On  dansait  stir  un  volcanP 
Two  months  later  the  volcano  was  in 
eruption.  "  Look  here,  my  dear,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  coming  into  his 
wife's  dressing-room  with  the  Moniteiir 
in  his  hand,  on  the  26th  of  July,  "  it's 
done  !  This  is  a  coup  d'etat j  "  and  he 
handed  her  the  paper  which  announced 
the  fatal  ordonnatices.  "  The  blow  has 
been  struck,"  he  continued,  "  and  it  will 
be  returned." 

During  the  actual  strife  the  Duke  re- 
mained at  Neuilly,  to  all  appearance  a 
disinterested  spectator  ;  but  of  course  no 
man  really  actively  engaged  in  the  revo- 
lution, busy  with  the  overthrow  of  Charles 
the  Tenth,  believed  in  that  position.  M. 
Thiers  could  tell  us  the  truth  if  he 
would,  and  he  would  probably  tell  us  that 
Louis-Philippe  succeeded  in  deceiving 
one  person  only  —  his  wife.  That  Marie- 
Amdlie  believed  him,  that  when  the  crisis 
came  any  uneasiness  she  had  felt  fled  be- 
fore her  conviction  that  he  was,  as  she 
calls  him,  "  the  most  honest  of  men,"  is 
not  to  be  doubted  ;  but,  that  she  did  so 
believe  in  him,  proves  nothing  but  his 
exceeding  cleverness.  To  be  believed  in 
by  his  wife,  with  her  blood  and  breeding, 
her  reputation,  her  piety,  was  an  im- 
mense advantage  for  Egalite's  son,  play- 
ing Egalitd's  game,  without  murder  (if 
indeed  it  should  be  possible   to   avoid  • 
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murder),  and  with  only  a  penalty  of  miti- 
gated infamy.  M.  Thiers  could  tell  us 
what  was  the  machinery  which  extracted 
from  the  great  personages  of  the  hour, 
from  the  popular  chiefs  of  the  opposition, 
as  well  as  from  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
the  moving  supplications  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  that  he  would  "  assume  the  reins 
of  power  in  order  to  preserve  public 
order  "  —  that  consecrated  formula  of 
usurpation.  But  we  make  no  doubt  he 
would  declare  that  Marie-Amelie  was  not 
acting  when,  after  she  had  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  strength  of  the  reasons 
assigned,  "  she,  her  face  bathed  in  tears, 
her  voice  choked  with  sobs,  set  forth  to 
M.  Thiers  all  the  difficulties  of  her  posi- 
tion, the  unvarying  kindness  of  Charles 
the  Tenth  to  herself  and  her  family,  the 
reproach  of  ingratitude  which  would  rest 
upon  her  husband,  the  odious  ambition 
which  would  be  imputed  to  him.  "  They 
will  call  him  an  usurper  —  him,  the  most^ 
honest  of  men  !  "  she  cried.  When,  at 
sunset,  Louis-Philippe  left  Neuilly  for 
the  Palais  Royal,  she  insisted  on  accom- 
panying him  to  the  park  gate,  and  took  a 
tearful  leave  of  him,  as  of  a  victim  about 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  accepted' the 
tradition  of  treason  ;  he  had  taken  up  the 
thread  of  the  family  history  at  the  point 
where  Samson's  coiiperet  had  severed  it. 
The  crown  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
him,  and  his  wife,  though  she  believed  in 
him,  called  it,  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
when  she  was  told  that  she  was  Queen  of 
the  French,  "  a  crown  of  thorns.''  Did 
she  think  that  day  of  her  baby-betrothal  ? 
Had  she  any  fleeting  vision  of  a  brilliant, 
gracious  presence,  of  a  fair  woman,  near 
akin  to  her,  who  called  her  niece  and 
daughter  ?  Maybe  not ;  but  there  was  a 
woman,  acquainted  with  many  griefs,  the 
sorrowful  daughter  of  that  fair  murdered 
mother,  who  had  been  her  sure,  tender, 
constant,  patient  friend,  and  who  was 
now  leaving  her  native  la»d  for  the  third, 
the  last  time,  the  companion  of  the  de- 
throned king,  of  him  who  had  welcomed 
Marie-Amdlie  to  France.  It  has  a  strange 
effect  upon  the  mind  to  look  from  a  bal- 
cony of  the  theatre  in  the  Chateau  of 
Versailles,  at  M.  Thiers,  president  of  the 
third  French  republic,  and  at  the  Orleans 
princes  in  their  seats  as  deputies,  and  to 
remember  certain  days  in  the  history  of 
France,  who  is  only  now  learning  to  the 
full  what  the  revolution  of  1830  cost  her. 
To  what  extent  Marie-Amdlie  deceived 
■  herself  about  her  husband's  conduct  we 


cannot  tell,  or  how  long  the  deceptibh 
served  to  comfort  her.  She  was  too 
good  a  woman  not  to  need  comfort,  and 
in  many  of  her  recollections  there  is  a 
tone  of  sadness  from  this  time  forth,  in 
many  of  her  written  thoughts  an  irre- 
pressible regret. 

"  My  happiness  is  ended  !  "  cried  the 
Queen  of  the  French.  She  probably  did 
not  fully  mean  that,  but  she  had  seen  too 
much  of  the  lives  of  queens,  even  those 
who  had  come  quite  honestly  by  their 
dignity,  to  believe  in  the  blessings  of  a 
royal  state  ;  and  she  knew  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  make  a  kingship  founded  upon 
barricades  stable  or  respectable.  Of  her 
special  duties  Marie-Amelie  took  a  seri- 
ous view  and  undertook  them  with  pious 
resolution.  Her  liberal  charities  were 
administered  with  wisdom  and  order. 
She  exerted  herself  at  once  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  persecuted  clergy,  and 
in  the  first  instance  to  succour  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  his  office,  had  been  in  immi- 
nent danger  during  "  the  glorious  days," 
and  was  in  hiding  in  an  insecure  asylum. 
The  new  king  and  queen  had  to  swallow 
a  good  deal  of  dirt  while  their  blushing 
honours  were  fresh  from  the  smeared 
hands  that  had  conferred  them.  Every 
one  who  chose  walked  into  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  were  no  liveried  servants 
in  the  ante-chamber  ;  for  the  people  did 
not  like  badges  of  servitude,  and  there 
was  a  general  inclination  to  shake  hands 
with  the  "citizen"  king.  Marie-Amelie 
had  to  endure  familiarities  which  only 
her  love  for  her  husband  enabled  her 
pride  to  submit  to,  and  which  her  natu- 
rally "  grand  air  "  failed  in  most  instances 
to  repress.  Then  came  the  endless  re- 
ceptions of  deputations  from  the  prov- 
inces, in  fact  all  the  bourgeoisie  oi  France, 
at  the  Palais  Royal. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1831,  the  Queen 
of  the  French  writes  in  her  journal : 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  eloquent  of  the 
nothingness  of  the  things  of  this  world 
than  the  present  circumstances.  This 
day  last  year  the  Tuileries  was  glittering 
in  grandeur  and  prosperity,  and  now  all 
is  deserted  and  desolate.  The  crowd 
was  pressing  thither  with  its  prayers  and 
homage  and  congratulations,  and  now  it 
is  swarming  into  the  Palais  Royal.  God 
knows  what  direction  it  will  take  next 
year.  How  happy  I  was  when  I  went  to 
pay  homage,  which  now  I  receive  !  But 
Providence  has  decided,  and  I  must  do 
my  duty  in  the  state  I  am  placed  in." 

The  early  story  of  that  reign,  surely 
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not  greeted  in  these  words  with  more 
than  resignation,  is  a  story  of  perpetual 
unrest,  of  plotter  plotted  against,  the 
schemer  schemed  against,  the  usurper 
threatened  with  overthrow.  When  Marie- 
Amdlie  found  herself  installed  in  the 
Tuileries  with  the  ghosts  of  the  past,  it 
was  as  a  refuge  from  popular  riot,  from  a 
milder  form  of  the  same  violence  which 
had  driven  the  last  Queen  of  France 
from  those  fatal  walls.  She  and  her 
children  passed  a  quiet  winter,'but  with 
the  spring  of  1832  the  cholera  broke  out 
and  ravaged  Paris.  The  death  of  M. 
Casimir-Perier  was  also  a  terr.ble  blow 
to  the  roj^alty  of  July,  which  he  had  sup- 
ported with  all  the  strength  of  his  talent 
and  his  respectability.  The  horror  and 
the  political  danger  of  the  scourge  had 
hardly  passed  away,  when  a  new  dread 
began  to  haunt  Marie-Amdlie  ;  a  dread 
from  under  whose  oppression  she  was 
never  to  escape  until  history  had  un- 
dergone another  repetition,  and  Louis- 
Philippe  had  fulfilled  the  weird  of  exile. 

Never  were  there  so  many  attempts 
'made  to  assassinate  any  king  as  those 
directed,  with  singular  audacity  and  un- 
success,  against  the  life  of  Louis-Philippe. 
The  Queen  was  kept  in  constant  fear  and 
misery,  and  no  doubt  her  imagination 
exaggerated  the  already  sufficiently  real 
danger.  She  was  superstitious  as  well 
as  pious  ;  and  the  more  firmly  she  held 
her  husband  guiltless  of  usurpation,  the 
more  absolutely  she  was  forced  to  regard 
him  in  the  light  of  a  victim  to  patriotic 
devotion.  Who  could  say  how  far  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  might  have  to  be  car- 
ried —  what  expiation  might  be  exacted  ? 
The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  with 
Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  had  given 
both  pleasure  and  pain  to  her  parents. 
The  alliance,  which  implied  aUiance  with 
England  (royal  marriages  still  meant 
political  guarantees  up  to  that  time), 
was  of  political  importance  to  the  king- 
dom of  July,  and  the  match  was  a  pros- 
perous one  ;  but  the  parting  was  severely 
felt  by  the  Queen,  and  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  Marie.  But  the  overwhelming 
anxiety  they  were  soon  plunged  into 
turned  the  thoughts  of  both  mother  and 
daughter  from  the  royal  bride  and  from 
the  young  princes,  who  were  winning 
applause  of  men. 

In  1835  the  diabolical  project  of  Fies- 
chi  appalled  Paris,  and,  by  nearly  realiz- 
ing them,  pushed  the  Queen's  fears  to 
the  utmost  height  of  misery.  An  atmos- 
phere of  conspiracy  had  reigned  for 
months,  and  the  commemorative  fetes  of 


July  were  at  hand.  A  grand  review  was 
ordered,  and  the  Queen  was  just  about 
to  leave  the  Tuileries  to  witness  the  de- 
filing of  the  troops  past  the  Chancellerie, 
when  the  door  of  her  dressing-room  was 
pushed  open,  and  Colonel  Boyer  burst 
into  the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Madame,  the 
King  has  been  fired  upon  !  He  is  not 
j  hurt,  nor  are  the  princes.  Marshal  Mor- 
I  tier  is  killed.  The  boulevard  is  strewn 
with  corpses  !  "  The  Queen,  raising  her 
trembling  hands  to  heaven,  waited  only 
j  for  a  repetition  of  his  assurance  that  her 
j  dear  ones  were  uninjured,  and  then  set 
I  out  to  find  the  King.  She  met  him  on 
I  the  staircase  of  the  Chancellerie,  and  the 
husband  and  wife  wept  in  each  other's 
arms.  Marie-Amdlie  then  went  to  her 
sons,  looked  at  them,  touched  them,  hard- 
ly able  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
wounded,  and  turned  away,  shuddering 
from  the  sight  of  the  blood-stained  clothes 
of  M.  Theirs.  She  was  induced  to  re- 
turn to  the  palace  presently,  and  she 
immediately  despatched  to  the  Dukes 
d'Aumale  and  Montpensier  —  who  were 
at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  with  their  tutors  — 
a  letter,  which  began  with  these  words  : 
"  Fall  down  on  your  knees,  my  children; 
God  has  saved  your  father." 

The  episode  of  the  "  infernal  machine  " 
had  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  nerves  and 
health  of  Marie-AmeUe  —  an  effect  inten- 
sified by  the  ferocious  tone  of  a  section 
of  the  press  and  the  disposition  of  the 
populace  to  regard  the  capital  punishment 
of  the  chief  miscreant  as  martyrdorii. 
The  popular  monarchy  had  to  maintain 
existence  by  sternly  repressive  acts  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  humiliating  conces- 
sions on  the  other.  No  one  could  pre- 
tend that  the  queen's  fears  were  exag- 
gerated or  misplaced,  now  that  the  com- 
memoration of  the  three  glorious  days 
which  had  secured  the  downfall  of  Charles 
the  Tenth  had  been  distinguished  by  an 
unprecedentedly  diabolical  attempt  to 
murder  the  liberator  and  regenerator  set 
up  in  his  stead.  The  Queen's  was  a 
many-sided  life,  apparently  opposed  to  a 
simple  and  consistent  character,  which 
rose  to  greatness  on  occasion,  but  was 
ordinarily  homely,  kindly,  and  interested. 
Whether  she  ever  was  happy  after  her 
husband's  elevation  to  the  throne  must 
have  depended  upon  her  power  of  self- 
deception.  The  repetitions,  the  com- 
mentaries, the  satire  of  history,  in  their 
many-pointed  application  to  Marie-Amd- 
lie,  make  her  life  a  series  of  pictures,  in 
whose  background  there  are  always  sad 
reproachful  faces,  however  splendid  the 
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court  pomp  in  the  front  may  be.  When- 
ev^er  she  could  stand  aside  from  the  heart- 
sickening  anxieties,  which  did  but  press 
the  closer  because  she  loved  her  husband, 
whom  only  self-deception  could  have 
enabled  her  to  respect;  whenever  she 
could  pause,  to  look  onward  and  back- 
ward, how  overladen  she  must  have  felt 
her  own  life  —  how  many  ghosts  must 
have  kept  her  shadowy  company  in  such 
thoughtful  hours  ! 

No  doubt  the  phantoms  mustered  thick- 
ly when,  in  1836,  Charles  the  Tenth  died 
—  that  "  obstinate  benefactor"  of  Louis 
Philippe  d'Orleans,  for  whom  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  French  did  not  wear 
mourning.  One  section  of  public  opin- 
ion blamed  them  because  they  had  not 
wished  ;  another  pitied  them  because  they 
did  not  dare  to  do  so  ;  and  curious  minds, 
observant  of  traits  of  character  and  the 
traditions  of  the  branche  cadette,  asked 
this  pertinent  question :  If  the  interrup- 
tion of  poHtical  relations  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  necessarily  ensued  from  the  events 
of  1830,  did  that  interruption  call  for  the 
suspension  of  the  ties  of  kindred,  which 
ought  to  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
remembrance  of  so  many  benefits  ? 

When  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
escaped  the  guillotine  —  which  had  never 
"  functioned "  more  blamelessly  than 
when  it  "suppressed  "  Egalite,  his  wick- 
ed father  —  wished  for  a  reconciliation 
with  the  relatives  whom  Egalite  had  be- 
trayed, it  was  the  Count  d'Artois  who 
presented  him  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
and  who  protected  him  against  angry 
royalists  and  "  the  emigration."  It  was 
with  the  prestige  of  this  reconciliation 
that  he  secured  a  welcome  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  and  eventually  won  his  excel- 
lent wife.  After  the  Restoration,  it  was 
owing  to  the  powerful  intercession  of  the 
Count,  now  become  Monsieur,  that  the 
Orleans  family  were  reinstated  in  the 
Orleans  domains,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  State,  which  had  paid,  on  the  terms 
of  the  cession,  the  enormous  debts  of 
Philippe  Egalitd.  When  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  aspired  to  the  title  of  Royal 
Highness,  and  prayed  that  the  ordinance 
by  which  he  enjoyed  the  family  wealth 
might  be  converted  into  a  law,  it  was 
Monsieur  who  supported  his  cause 
warmly  with  the  King,  and,  having  failed 
to  induce  his  own  brother  to  grant  these 
exorbitant  demands,  granted  them  him- 
self a's  soon  as  he  became  king,  by  an 
article  which  changed  the  ordinance  into 
a  law,  intercalated  into  the  civil  list  by 


formal  order  of  his  Majesty,  so  that  the 
Chamber,  very  royalist,  but  very  moder- 
ately Orleanist,  could  not  reject  it.  This 
proceeding  had  a  strong  flavour  of  the 
antiquated  absolutism  which  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, when  it  was  not  manifested  in  his 
own  favour,  deplored  so  deeply  that  he 
conceived  it  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any 
price,  even  that  of  many-sided  treason ; 
and  it  was  wittily  characterized  by  M. 
de  la  Bourdonnaie  as  '■'■  faire  la  cotitra- 
batide  dans  les  carrosses  du  Roi "  —  an 
art  in  which  more  than  one  European 
sovereign  has  proved  proficient.  When 
M.  de  Villele  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
include  the  Orleans  family  in  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  it  was  Charles  the  Tenth  who 
obliged  him  to  forego  his  opinion  on  that 
point.  When  the  question  arose  of  the 
immense  inheritance  of  the  Due  de  Bour- 
bon—  destined  to  have  so  large  a  share 
in  the  retribution  of  the  future  —  it  was 
Charles  the  Tenth  who  assured  the  last 
Conde,  when  he  consulted  the  King, 
that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  .see 
one  of  Louis-Philippe's  sons  adopted  by 
him,  and  constituted  the  heir  to  that  his- 
toric and  colossal  wealth. 

Louis-Philippe  and  Marie-Amdlie  had 
prospered  exceedingly.  They  sat  in  their 
kinsman's  high  place,  called  thither  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  grand  examples  of 
popular  sovereignty,  while  the  foolish 
arbitrary  man  whose  first  great  risks  had 
been  run  on  their  behalf  was  living  in  ob- 
scurity. He  died,  but  they  made  no  sign. 
Popular  sovereigns  are  under  obligations 
similar  to  those  which  bound  the  "  incor- 
ruptibles  "  of  the  great  Revolution;  the 
supreme  virtue  of  patriotism  must  crush 
out  such  weakness  as  late-awakened  re- 
morse and  gratitude.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  queen  made  any  remon- 
strance, but  she  must  have  felt  deeply  the 
irony  of  fate.  How  much  Marie-AmdHe 
and  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  knew  of 
each  other's  lives  we  cannot  tell,  but  the 
reticence  of  Marie- Amdlie's  journal  is  as 
suggestive  as  its  records.  Despite  the 
severe  superiority  of  Marie-Antoinette's 
daughter  to  her  cousin,  they  had  been 
close  friends  once,  and  Marie-Thdr^se 
followed  with  unquenched  mterest  the 
fortunes  of  the  young  people,  whom  she, 
childless,  had  loved  in  their  childhood, 
when  her  favour  was  all-important  to  the 
more  or  less  in  the  shade  Palais  Royal 
people.  She  had  especially  loved  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  now  Due  d'Orldans,  but 
whom  his  mother  called  Chartres  to  the 
end.  From  him  she  had  received  the 
last  testimony  of  respect  from  the  Orleans 
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*' branch  "  on  leaving  France.  No  doubt 
she  had  many  good  wishes  for  his  bride 
when,  in  1837,  his  auspicious  marriage 
took  phice,  turning  his  mother's  mind 
away  from  her  cares  for  awhile,  and  des- 
tined to  be  a  lasting  source  of  consolation 
to  her  in  grief  and  banishment.  Many  sad 
thoughts,  too,  must  have  come  with  the 
news  to  Marie-Therese  in  her  exile. 

The  eldest  son  of  Louis-Philippe  was 
just  ten  years  old  when,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  his  importance,  V enfant  du 
miracle  ^^shoxn\  and  in  1837  he  was  a: 
handsome  young  man,  as  popular  as  an  | 
heir-apparent  is  proverbially  said  to  be,  j 
though  not  precisely  all  his  mother  be- 1 
lieved  him.  His  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  Fontainebleau  with  great  splendor,  i 
Marie-Amdlie  received  the  congratula- : 
tions  of  her  guests  in  Marie-Antoinette's  \ 
drawing-room,  still  hung  with  the  rich  \ 
stuffs  which  the  city  of  Lyons  presented  j 
to  that  queen  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dau- 
phin's birth;  and  it  may  be  she  bethought 
her,  remembering  her  own  baby-betrothal 
to  the  royal  child,  how  long  it  was  since  the 
people  had  thronged  in  that  very  place  to 
see  the  child-king,  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
the  last  eldest  son  of  a  king  of  France 
who  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne. 
In  the  same  year,  the  Princess  Marie  ■ 
married  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  comparative  lull  in 
the  queen's  anxieties  came  to  an  end. 
Her  sons  were  fighting  in  Algeria,  and 
their  mother  probably  magnified  both 
their  peril  and  their  prowess.  Her  mind, 
if  not  subtle,  was  prescient  ;  and  the 
political  horizon  was  much  troubled.  The 
quarrels  of  the  Cabinet,  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry,  the  popular  tumults,  distressed 
her  exceedingly.  She  was  forced  to  dis- 
trust the  king's  power  of  managing  the 
situation,  though  she  did  not  permit  her- 
self to  condemn  him  for  having  created 
it.  She  took  the  restoration  to  France 
of.  Napoleon's  remains  so  gravely  to 
heart  — regarding  it  as  a  gross  blunder 
and  a  rash'insult  to.  traditions,  one  side 
at  least  of  which  she  would  have  had 
respected  — that  she  became  seriously  ill. 
The  commencement,  in  1841,  of  Guizot's 
long  ministry  gave  her  fresh  hope  and 
confidence,  and  she  took  great  pleasure 
in  the  interest  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
displayed  in  political  matters.  Perhaps 
she  beheved  him  to  be  as  clever  as  his 
father,  and  secretly  hoped  he  might  be 
honester  than  *'  the  most  honest  of  men." 
He  was  an  ardent  soldier,  too,  of  the 
ornamental  sort,  as  befits  a  royal  eldest 
son,  and  he  was  full  of  the  great  things 


that  his  regiment 


Tenth  who  had  given  it  to  him 


it  was  Charles  the 
was  to 
do  in  manoeuvring  on  the  Marne,  where 
he  was  to  take  the  command  of  a  corps 
dannie^  when  the  awful  calamity  befel, 
which  the  proud,  fond  mother  narrates 
thus: 

My  Chartres,  my  well-beloved  son,  he  whose 
birth  made  me  happy,  whose  infancy  gave  me 
my  worthiest  occupation,  whose  youth  was  my 
glory  and  consolation,  and  who  was  to  be,  I 
hoped,  the  support  of  my  old  age,  no  longer 
exists.  He  has  been  taken  from  us  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  perfect  happiness,  and  of 
the  brightest  prospects  for  the  future,  when 
every  day  he  was  growing  in  virtue,  in  reason, 
in  wisdom,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
noble  and  excellent  father.  To  me  he  was 
more  than  a  son  —  he  was  my  best  friend. 
And  God  has  taken  him  from  me  !  His  holy 
will  be  done  !  I  deserved  this  punishment ;  I 
loved  my  son  too  much. 

On  the  2nd  (July  1842)  Chartres  and  Helen 
went  to  Plombieres,  where  Helen  was  to  take 
the  baths,  and  he,  after  establishing  her  there, 
was  to  come  back  to  Paris  for  a  few  days 
before  going  to  Saint  Omer,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  d'armee  destined  to  execute 
some  great  manoeuvres  on  the  Meuse,  which 
had  occupied  his  mind  for  a  year  past.  He 
did  return  from  Plombieres  on  the  9th,  and 
came  to  dine  with  us  at  Neuilly.  He  was 
much  engaged  with  the  elections,  and  talked 
of  them  with  the  brightness  and  warmth  which 
he  put  into  everything  he  did.  The  next  day, 
my  fete,  he  came,  contrary  to  his  custom,  with 
an  enormous  bouquet,  and  told  me  that  it  was 
in  the  name  of  all  the  family.  He  heard  mass, 
and  breakfasted  with  us.  He  was  in  such 
spirits  !  He  was  sitting  beside  me,  and  he 
rose,  drank  noisily  to  my  health,  and  made  the 
band  play  a  special  march  in  my  honour. 
Who  could  have  thought  it  was  for  the  last 
time  that  my  dear  child  was  testifying  his  love 
forme.?  On  the  nth,  he  again  remained  to 
dinner,  and  passed  the  evening  with  us,  always 
talking  about  our  camps  and  the  elections. 
Alas  !  what  nothingness  is  every  project  of 
men  !  He  was  to  die  before  the  camp  was 
formed,  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  Chamber 
was  to  be  the  arrangement  of  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  his  son  (the  Count  de 
Paris).  On  the  12th,  he  came,  about  four 
o'clock,  in  morning  dress.  We  talked  to- 
gether about  Helen's  health,  which  troubled 
him  very  much ;  about  Clementine's  marriage, 
which  he  fervently  desired ;  about  the  elec- 
tions, and  many  other  things ;  and  h.e  alwavs 
concluded  each  subject  with  this  :  "  Well,  then, 
dear  ALijesty,  we  end  as  usual  by  agreeing 
perfectly  on  all  points  of  importance."  And 
that  was  indeed  true.  After  dinner,  we  went 
out  to  walk  in  the  park  —  he,  Victoire,  Clem- 
entine, Aumale,  and  I.  Never  had  he  Ueen  so 
gay,  so  brilliant,  so  affectionate  to  me.  He, 
talked  of  his  arrangements  for  his  troops  ;  of 
the  date  at  which  the  King  was  to  go  with  us 
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to  Sainte-Menehould  (Louis  the  Sixteenth's 
destination,  when  he  was  arrested  at  Va- 
rennes) ;  of  the  time  he  was  to  stay  there ;  of 
how  the  time  was  to  be  employed  ;  and  pleased 
himself  with  the  notion  of  giving  his  father,  as 
a  concluding  spectacle,  a  representation  of  the 
battle  of  Valmy.  I  had  taken  his  arm,  saying, 
"  Come,  dear  staff  of  my  old  age ;  "  and  the 
next  day  he  was  to  be  no  more  !  We  went 
into  the  drawing-room  a  little  late ;  several 
people  had  arrived.  He  stayed  with  us  talk- 
ing until  ten  o'clock,  and  as  he  was  going 
away  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  said,  "  You 
will  come  and  see  us  to-morrow  before  you 
go."     He  answered,  "  Perhaps." 

At  eleven  o'clock  next  day,  we  were  about  to 
get  into  our  carriage  to  return  to  the  Tuileries, 
and  I  followed  the  king  into  the  red  drawing- 
room,  where  I  saw  Troussard,  with  a  frightened 
face,  whispering  to  General  Gourgand,  who 
made  a  quick  gesture  of  horror,  and  whispered 
to  the  king,  who  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  God  !  " 
Then  I  cried,  "  Something  has  happened  to 
one  of  my  children.  I  must  know  the  truth. 
Do  not  hide  anything  from  me."  The  king 
said,  "  Yes,  my  dear.  Chartres  has  had  a  fall 
on  his  way  hither,  and  they  have  carried  him 
into  a  house  at  Sablonville."  I  immediately 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  cries 
of  the  king  and  the  remonstrances  of  M.  de 
Chabannes,  who  followed  me.  But  my  strength 
was  not  equal  to  my  will,  and  when  I  reached 
the  farm  I  could  go  no  farther.  Fortunately 
the  carriage  came  up  with  the  king  and  my 
sister  (Madame  Adelaide),  and  they  took  me 
in.  The  carriage  stopped  at  a  roadside  inn 
(now  the  chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand),  where  we 
found  Chartres,  who  was  then  being  bled, 
lying  on  the  floor  of  a  little  room  on  a  mat- 
tress ....  The  death  rattle  began.  "  What 
is  that?"  the  king  asked  me.  "It  is  the 
death  rattle,"  I  said.  "  Pray  let  a  priest  be 
sent  for,  that  my  poor  child  may  not  die  like  a 
dog." 

I  went  for  a  moment  into  the  little  room  on 
the  right,  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  and 
asked  of  Almighty  God  to  take  me  and  spare 
our  dear  child.  A  little  after  Dr.  Pasquier 
came.  I  said,  "  You  are  a  man  of  honour  ;  if 
you  believe  the  danger  to  be  imminent  I  pray 
you  to  tell  me  so,  so  that  my  child  may  receive 
Extreme  Unction."  He  held  down  his  head, 
and  said,  "  Madam,  it  is  true."  The  cure  of 
Neuilly  came  and  administered  the  sacrament, 
while  we  all  knelt  around  the  mattress  on  the 
floor,  weeping  and  praying.  I  took  a  little 
cross  off  my  neck,  and  slipped  it  into  the  hand 
of  my  poor  child,  praying  that  the  redeeming 
God  might  have  mercy  on  him  while  he  was 
passing  into  eternity.  M.  Pasquier  rose,  and 
whispered  to  the  king.  Then  the  venerable 
and  unfortunate  father  knelt  down  close  be- 
side his  first-born,  kissed  him  tenderly,  ,and 
cried  aloud,  "  Oh !  if  it  were  but  I,  and  not 
he  !  "  I  drew  near,  too,  and  kissed  him  three 
times,  for  myself,  for  Helen,  and  for  his  chil- 
dren. I  touched  his  lips  with  the  little  cross, 
the  symbol  of  our  redemption,  then  laid  it  on 


.  his  heart.  All  the  family  kissed  him  in  turn, 
I  and  went  back  to  their  places  ....  His 
!  breathing  became  uneven,  stopped  twice,  be- 
gan again.  I  begged  that  the  priest  should 
come  in  and  recite  the  prayers  for  the  dying. 
He  had  hardly  knelt  down  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  when  my  dear  child  breathed 
once,  long  and  deeply,  and  his  fair,  noble, 
good,  and  generous  I  soul  quitted  his  body  .  .  . 
The  priest,  at  my  request,  said  a  De  profun- 
dis ;  the  king  wished  to  draw  me  away,  but  I 
entreated  him  to  let  me  kiss  my  darling  once 
more.  I  held  his  dear  head  in  my  hands,  I 
kissed  his  cold,  discoloured  lips,  I  touched 
them  with  the  little  cross,  and  took  it  away 
with  me,  having  said  a  last  farewell  to  him 
whom  I  had  loved  perhaps  too  well  .... 
The  king  took  me  into  the  little  room,  and  I 
threw  myself  into  his  arms ;  we  were  wretched 
together ;  our  irreparable  loss  was  common  to 
us  both,  and  I  suffered  as  much  for  him  as  for 
myself.  There  was  a  crowd  in  the  little  room, 
but  I  wept,  I  talked,  I  was  quite  distracted. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  told  me  all  was  ready. 
The  body  had  been  placed  upon  a  stretcher 
covered  with  a  white  sheet.  It  was  carried  by 
four  men  belonging  to  the  house.  They  went 
cut  by  the  stable  yard  gate.  There  was  an 
immense  crowd.  We  all  followed,  on  foot,  the 
body  of  that  beloved  son  who  a  few  hours 
before  had  come  along  that  road  to  gladden 
his  parents'  hearts,  full  of  health,  strength,  and 
happiness.  So  we  carried  him  home,  and  laid 
him  down  in  our  dear  little  chapel,  where  he 
had  heard  mass  with  us  all  four  days  ago. 

Thus  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  July 
went  down  into  his  early  grave,  in  which, 
after  seven  troubled  years,  the  monarchy 
was  to  be  buried,  and  so  there  was  one 
more  link  between  the  history  of  the 
exiled  and  the  reigning  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  —  the  sudden  death  of 
the  heir,  and  the  prospect,  always  danger- 
ous in  France,  of  a  long  regency.  Marie- 
Amelie  lived  from  that  time  until  history 
had  repeated  itself  in  the  downfall  of  the 
I  July  monarchy  and  the  exile  of  Louis- 
i  Philippe,  under  the  shadow,  not  only  of 
I  this  supreme  grief,  but  of  ever-present 
i  fear.  She  never  regained  political  confi- 
I  dence,  not  when  the  eventual  regency  of 
j  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  arranged,  not 
j  when  the  almost  simultaneous  marriages 
'  of  the  Dues  d'Aumale  and  Montpensier 
I  and  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  appeared 
ito  be  guarantees  of  stability  in  France 
I  and  support  by  Europe.  In  vain  were 
I  the  princes  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
'  army  and  the  navy  ;  in  vain  was  grand- 
child after  grandchild  born,  to  v^onsoli- 
date  the  dynasty  —  an  achievement  which 
seems  impossible  in  France — the  throne 
of  the  house  of  Orleans  was  no  more 
solidly  founded  than  before,  no  less  ex- 
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posed  to  fall  at  the  slightest  shake.  The 
Queen  knew  this,  and  it  lent  additional 
sadness  to  her  abiding  grief.  She  sus- 
tained another  severe  blow  in  1847  by 
the  death  of  the  king's  sister,  Madame 
Adelaide  :  one  of  those  practically  wise 
women,  like  Madame  Louise  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  who  have  frequently  appeared 
in  that  long  line  as  devoted  protecting 
friends  of  their  infatuated  male  relatives. 
Madame  Adelaide  had  been  a  faithful 
and  skilful  counsellor  to  Louis-Philippe 
all  through  his  life,  and  she  died  at  a 
time  when  he  could  least  spare  her.  The 
position  of  Madame  Adelaide  was  a  less 
difficult  one  than  that  of  Marie-Amdlie  ; 
she  might  accept  her  brother's  acts  with 
a  clearer  conscience,  undisturbed  by  the 
sense  of  personal  baseness  and  ingrati- 
tude. How  either  or  both  felt  about  the 
"  Spanish  marriages  "  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  women  of 
piety  and  honour  could  have  willingly 
assisted  in  such  a  transaction.  It  is 
probable  that  Madame  Adelaide  was  set 
aside,  and  that  Marie-AmdHe  was  per- 
suaded to  one  of  those  compromises 
with  which  she  was  only  too  familiar. 
Marie-Amelie's  letters  on  the  subject  to 
Queen  Victoria,  lately  published  among 
the  correspondence  of  Baron  Stockmar, 
is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  thing  she  was 
frequently  driven  to  by  the  exigencies  of 
her  position  as  the  wife  of  "  the  most 
honest  of  men."  She  is  sure  the  Queen 
of  England  will  share  their  sentiments 
on  the  marriage  of  their  dear  Montpen- 
sier,  and  she  is  glad  to  learn  that  the 
peaches  arrived  safely  and  in  good  order. 
If  Madame  de  Genlis  had  had  the  edu- 
cation of  Marie-Amdlie,  as  she  had  that 
of  Louis-Philippe,  the  queen  would  have  j 
known  how  se  tirer  d'' affaire  with  a  more 
airy  grace  and  abetter  assumption  of  sat- 
isfaction. Madame  de  GenHs  erred  on 
the  side  of  zeal  in  lying  —  as  for  instance, 
when  she  assigned  three  contradictory 
origins  to  Pamela,  and  invented  an  im- 
possible legal  procedure  to  support  the 
most  improbable  of  the  three  ;  —  and  her 
illustrious  pupil  occasionally  made  a  sim- 
ilar mistake.  When  Louis-Philippe  was 
superfluously  rusS  he  was  ill-assisted  by 
his  wife  —  in  this  memorable  instance 
especially.  The  very  persistence  with 
which  she  dwells  upon  his  virtues,  his 
goodness  as  a  husband,  father,  and  mas- 
ter, is  a  revelation  of  her  secret  uneasiness 
of  conscience. 

In  1844  the  last  Dauphin  of  France  had 
closed,  under  the  modest  title  of  Count 
de    MarneS;    the    least     impressive     of 


princely  lives.  Marie-Thdrese,  widowed 
and  childless,  lived  in  deep  seclusion 
with  her  young  niece.  Mademoiselle, 
whose  brother,  Venfant  du  miracle,  was 
travelling  through  Europe,  and  whose 
mother,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  had  re- 
sided in  Italy  after  the  foolish  and  futile 
affair  of  La  Vendde  and  the  declaration 
of  her  secret  marriage.  The  daughter  of 
Marie-Antoinette  and  her  cousin  were 
never  to  meet  again  in  this  world,  but 
Marie-Thdr^se  was  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  the  end  of  the  game  in  which  the 
first  stakes  had  been  so  tremendous. 
In  the  case  of  her  niece,  the  young 
Marie-Louise,  history  was  to  repeat  itself 
at  all  the  distance  which  divides  the 
last  Bourbon  princess  of  France  from 
the  first ;  which  divides  the  daughter 
of  the  murdered  Due  de  Berri,  the 
wife  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Parma, 
from  the  daughter  of  the  murdered 
Henri  Quatre,  the  wife  of  the  murdered 
Charles  the  First.* 

Just  before  the  Revolution  of  February, 
1848,  which  took  the  king  and  his  first 
minister  by  surprise,  but  neither  the 
queen  nor  the  country,  we  find  distinct 
traces  of  Marie-Am^lie's  intervention. 
She  tried  to  induce  Louis-Philippe  to 
change  his  cabinet,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  people,  but  in  vain.  She 
urged  him  timidly  ;  his  brave  sister,  the 
counsellor  who  would  have  urged  him 
boldly,  was  gone.  The  queen  had  taken 
alarm  when  the  prophetic  word,  '■'■La 
France  s'eiinuie,^''  was  spoken,  as  well  she 
might,  knowing  as  she  knew,  what  means 
France  had  more  than  once  taken  pour 
se  desenmiyer.  It  was  the  old  story,  be- 
ginning to  be  told  in  the  old  way.  To 
the  seditious  agitation  of  the  banquets^ 
and  other  revolutionary  proceedings, 
were  added  open  insults  to  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  the  usual  hideous  efforts  to  de- 
grade them  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
multitude.  The  queen  shuddered  at  tlie 
malignity  which  the  Praslin  murder  pro- 
voked—  (there  are  Frenchmen  and  wo- 
men at  this  day  who  believe  that  the  Due 
de  Praslin  was  saved,  and  another  man 
poisened  in  the  prison  by  favour  of  the 
King  of  the  French),  —  she  felt  that  the 
ground  was  sinking  under  their  feet. 
When  she  was  told  that  the  streets  were 
resounding  with  the  cry  of  Vive  la  re- 
forme!  the  watchword  of  the  Opposition, 

*  The  daughter  of  Marie-Louise  is  the  vi-ife  of  Don 
Carlos,  who  is  now  fighting  for  his  ancestral  throne  of 
Spain.  Once  more  an  historical  repetition  and  a  family 
tradition;  for  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  Louis-Phi- 
lippe's son,  is  opposing  the  Legitimate  cause. 
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she  said,  "  Things  are  going  ill,  and  I  ex- 
pect the  worst."  In  a  few  days  the  worst 
came  ;  and  the  Revolution  of  February- 
added  its  ghastly  scenes  to  the  long 
tragedy  of  French  history.  That  event 
has  never  been  sufficiently  investigated  ; 
it  lies  between  the  "  glorious  days  "  of 
July,  1830,  and  the  infamy  of  Paris  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1870 ;  it  is  ob- 
scured by  the  red  glare  of  the  Commune 
and  the  smoke  of  the  burning  of  Paris  ; 
it  was  not  picturesque  in  its  horror,  as 
the  treason  which  went  before,  and  the 
devilment  which  came  after  are  pictur- 
esque ;  but  there  never  were  worse  deeds 
done  in  this  wicked  world  than  were 
wrought  during  the  three  days  in  which 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  destroyed 
the  monarchy  which  that  same  National 
Guard  of  Paris  had  established 
years  before. 

The  proclamation  of  the  republic  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  insurrection,  and  once  more  the 
Tuileries  was  the  scene  of  terror  and 
confusion.  But  Louis-Philippe  could  not 
keep  aloof  from  the  theatre  of  action  this 
time  ;  his  role  as  Saviour  of  Society  was 
about  to  be  taken  by  another,  whose  ben- 
efactor, however,  he  had  not  been,  and  to 
him  was  to  be  meted  out  the  portion 
which  he  had  measured  to  Charles  the 
Tenth.  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Admiral  Hernoux,  the  wildest  confu- 
sion reigned  at  the  Tuileries.  Once 
more  the  royal  cabinet  was  invaded  by 
an  uninvited  crowd,  as  in  the  early  days 
of  Palais  Royal  popularity.  "  Abdicate  ! 
abdicate!  You  have  not  an -instant  to 
lose  !  "  cried  the  improvised  councillors  ; 
and  they  were  indignant  that  Louis- 
Philippe  did  not  sign  the  document  they 
pressed  upon  him  quickly  enough.  This 
was  the  third  abdication  which  had  been 
signed  in  France  since  Napoleon  set  his 
signature  to  the  famous  parchment  on 
the  historic  little  table  at  Fontainebleau  ; 
the  first  that  of  the  Dauphin  in  favour  of 
his  nephew  ;  the  second  that  of  Charles 
the  Tenth  in  favour  of  his  grandson  ;  but 
the  third  was  unconditional.  "At  last 
we  have  it,"  cried  an  unknown  person, 
who  stood  behind  the  king,  when  his  re- 
luctant hand  had  traced  the  words. 
"Who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  queen, 
who  was  in  the  room,  seated  in  a  digni- 
fied attitude.  "  Madame,  I  am  a  pro- 
vincial magistrate."  "You  have  it,  and 
you  will  repent  it,"  said  Marie-Amdlie  ; 
and  a  by-stander  records  that  her  tone 
and  her  look  were  worthy  of  the  grand- 
daujihter  of  Marie-Theresa. 


Marie-Am^lie  was  quite  resigned  ;  she 
only  stipulated  that  she  should  not  be 
parted  from  her  husband.  They  went 
arm  in  arm  down  the  steps  of  the  Clock 
Pavilion,  and  crossed  the  garden,  think- 
ing to  find  their  carriages  at  the  bridge. 
But  the  insurgent  mob  had  been  enjoying 
the  pastime  of  burning  them  on  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  where  a  little  later  they 
burned  the  throne  of  the  once  popular 
monarch,  after  they  had  drunk  his  wine. 
The  Due  de  Nemours  sent  two  hackney 
coaches  to  the  spot,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate pair,  with  their  few  companions, 
drove  to  Saint-Cloud,  where  the  next 
Saviour  of  Society  was  in  his  turn  to  bid 
an  unconscious  adieu  to  his  power  twen- 
ty-two years  later.  The  royal  family  had 
no  money  ;  and  General  Dumas  had  to 
go  to  Versailles  to  get  them  some,  also 
to  hire  two  travelling  carriages,  in  which 
they  immediately  started  for  Dreux.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  Louis  Philippe  learned 
the  particulars  of  the  violent  scene  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  had 
succeeded  his  departure,  and  the  definite 
proclamation  of  the  Republic.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  proscribed  king  but  to 
secure  his  safety  as  soon  as  possible  by 
flight.  Marie-Amdlie's  last  act  was  to 
visit  the  beloved  dead,  in  the  vault  of  the 
chapel.  As  she  lingered  by  the  tomb  of 
her  Chartres,  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  His  death  has  been  our  ruin.  I  felt, 
when  he  was  taken  from  us,  that  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  France,  as  well  as  our 
own,"  The  fugitives  took  the  road  to 
Honfleur,  without  any  of  the  observan- 
ces which,  until  the  last,  had  attended 
Charles  the  Tenth.  At  Grace,  the  queen 
consented  to  let  the  king  embark  alone, 
and  remained,  with  her  maid,  Mdlle. 
Miiser,  three  long  dreadful  days  v/ithout 
news  of  him  or  her  children.  What  days 
of  agony  they  must  have  been  to  the 
wife,  mother,  queen  !  No  link  was  now 
wanting  in  the  chain  which  bound  her 
fate  to  the  traditions  of  her  family.  The 
crown  that  had  fallen  from  her  head  had 
ever  sat  uneasily  upon  it ;  she  did  not 
grieve  for  it,  except  as  a  woman  always 
grieves  over  the  thwarted  ambitions,  the 
ruined  hopes,  of  those  she  loves,  even 
when  her  tastes  and  her  conscience  are 
not  in  accord  with  them.  She  knew  that 
her  husband  was  mortally  stricken  in 
this  unblessed  strife.  How  thickly  the 
ghosts  must  have  mustered  while  she  sat 
listening  and  waiting  for  some  one  to 
tell  her  what  had  become  of  her  lost 
son's  widow  and  little  children  ;  what 
the  princes,  away  in  Africa,  would  do  ; 
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whether  the  contrecoiip  of  the  revolution 
would  spread  to  them  ;  whether  the  king 
had  got  safely  off.  "  I  never  felt  more 
strongly  than  now,"  she  said,  "  the  suffer- 
ing which  the  July  days  in  1830  cost  me. 
I  have  been  retracing  what  I  endured  in 
those  days,  and  asking  myself  if  in  truth 
I  am  more  unhappy  now  than  I  was 
then."  There  is  the  cry  of  a  sore  con- 
science, and  of  a  heart  yearning  towards 
the  rehef  which  was  hidden  in  her  great 
fall,  in  those  words.  Suddenly  some  one 
came  into  her  room.  It  was  the  king, 
who  had  found  it  impossible  to  embark, 
and  had  returned  to  her.  They  looked 
at  each  other  in  blank  dismay.  What  a 
contrast  to  that  interview  at  Naples  in 
which  Louis-Philippe  told  her,  having 
come  into  her  room  as  suddenly,  of  the 
Restoration  !  But  rescue  was  coming  to 
them  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
captain  of  an  English  steampacket,  and 
a  British  consul  who  had  been  informed 
by  a  faithful  servant  of  the  king's  pres- 
ence, offered  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
royal  couple.  The  story  of  the  king's 
voyage  has  a  well-known  comic  side,  but 
no  one  has  ever  laughed  at  Marie- 
Amdlie. 

With  her  arrival  in  England,  and  her 
installation  at  Claremont  as  Comtesse  de 
Neuilly,  the  Queen  of  the  French  passes 
out  of  the  changing  page  of  history. 
Louis-Philippe  never  "conspired,"  as  it 
is  called,  when  a  dismissed  sovereign  of 
France  tries  to  regain  his  former  posi- 
tion, and  he  said  the  truest  thing  that 
has  ever  been  said  about  that  country, 
which  has  given  us  such  striking  histori- 
cal repetitions  since  his  time.  "  You 
may  be  right,  my  dear  sir,"  he  replied  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  urging  the  chances 
of  his  grandson,  "the  Comte  de  Paris  is 
possible,  as  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and 
the  Bonapartes  are  possible  ;  in  France 
everytliing  is  possible,  but  nothing  can 
last,  because  respect  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist." His  faithful  wife  closed  his  eyes, 
content  that  he  had  died  a  Christian 
death.  It  was  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
considering  his  education  by  Philippe 
Egalitd,  and  by  a  woman  who  praised  a 
certain  abbe,  in  the  presence  of  her  pu- 
pils, because  "he  ridiculed  revealed 
religion  with  so  much  good  taste  and 
moderation." 

The  long  years  of  Marie-Amdlie's 
widowhood  were  tranquil  and  honoured. 
A  common  fate  removed  the  barriers  be- 
tween the  parted  relatives  to  some  extent. 
When  the  daughter  of  Marie-Antoinette 
died,  the  Countess  de  Neuilly  wrote  let- 
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ters  of  condolence  to  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
on  the  death  of  the  Countess  de  Marnes. 
The  Second  Empire  was  flourishing 
then  ;  it  was  flourishing  also  when 
Marie-Amdlie  died,  and  people  thought 
about  the  last  Dauphiness  of  France,  or 
about  the  Queen  of  the  French,  no  more 
than  they  dreamt  of  Sedan,  Wilhelmshohe, 
and  Chiselhurst. 


From  The  Globe. 
THE  FORCE  OF  IMPUDENCE. 

There  is  usually  something  exception- 
ally significant  about  a  word  which  has 
many  synomyms,  for  being  evidently  the 
expression  of  an  idea  which  assumes  va- 
rious shapes  it  is  obviously  a  word  des- 
tined to  play  many  parts.  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  used  to  boast  that  if  he  could 
have  a  collection  of  a  nation's  ballads  put 
into  his  hands,  he  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  framing  its  laws.  An  intelligent 
observer  of  men's  habits  and  characters 
might  boast  with  equal  complacency  that 
had  he  leisure  to  survey  the  words  which 
have  the  longest  array  of  synonyms  at- 
tached to  them,  he  might  determine  the 
character  of  the  people  who  spoke  the 
language  to  which  they  belonged.  It  is  a 
noticeable  circumstance  that  in  our  lan- 
guage the  word  impudence  is  one  of  these, 
and  something  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  quality  it  expresses  has  always 
been  regarded  by  foreigners  as  one  of  our 
national  characteristics.  The  celebrated 
passage  in  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller,"  de- 
scribing the  Englishman  abroad  —  "  pride 
in  his  port,  defiance  in  his  eye  " — is  fully, 
almost  ridiculously,  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  shrewdest  of  Bacon's  essays,  the  dis- 
course "  On  Boldness."  That  practical 
genius  there  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
in  civil  matters  impudence  is  the  first 
requisite,  impudence  the  second,  impu- 
dence the  third,  giving  the  observation 
an  extra  piquancy  by  parodying  Demos- 
thenes' advice  to  the  young  orator.  The 
famous  anecdote,  possibly  the  offspring 
of  his  own  fertile  brain,  which  he  quotes 
of  the  efficiency  of  this  quality  in  the 
case  of  Mahomet  and  the  mountain,  is 
known  to  all  of  us,  and  is  a  useful  illus- 
tration of  a  principle  which  it  would  be 
well  for  the  impudent  to  understand. 
Nothing  short  of  the  quality  in  excess 
will  ever  pay.  Triple  brass 'is  the  only 
wear.  Impudence  is  like  that  drug  which, 
taken  in  small  doses,  is  a  stupefying 
poison  —  taken  in  large,  a  lively  stimu- 
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lant.  Had  Mahomet  simply  possessed 
the  assurance  to  state  that,  if  he  called, 
the  mountain  would  come  to  him,  he 
would  have  been  laughed  at :  but  by  a 
masterly  stroke  of  consummate  impu- 
dence at  a  moment  when  all  expected  to 
see  him  abashed,  he  not  only  achieved  a 
brilliant  triumph,  but  probably  got  more 
credit  than  if  the  hill  had  actually  come. 
Bacon  attributes  the  efficacy  of  impu- 
dence to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  human 
nature,  generally  speaking,  more  folly 
than  wisdom,  and  that  consequently  the 
faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part  in 
men's  mind  is  taken  are  most  potent. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  natural  tendency  in 
men  to  believe  in  those  who  believe  in 
themselves,  and  though  it  is  much  easier 
to  assert  claims  than  to  support  them,  we 
must  remember  that,  while  the  first  is  in 
the  power  of  most  men,  it  is  only  acci- 
dent after  all,  which  necessitates  the 
second.  Men  read  others  by  themselves, 
and  lower  or  raise  everything  they  can 
to  their  own  level.  The  omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico  principle  applies  more  gen- 
erally to  the  higher  order  of  intellect, 
seldom  to  the  lower,  and  empty  asser- 
tions will  probably  go  further  with  a 
clever  man  than  they  will  with  a  fool. 
Impudence  has  a  double  chance  with  the 
former ;  it  asserts  claims  he  has  perhaps 
no  reason  to  suspect  and  is  perfectly  will- 
ing to  concede,  and  it  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  self-confidence  which  has  been, 
likely  enough,  denied  to  himself,  and 
which  he  would  give  his  eyes  to  possess. 
•In  the  conduct  of  life  it  is  of  far  greater 
moment  to  have  the  sagacity  to  discover 
who  are  fools,  than  to  discern  who  are 
wise,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will 
be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  deceive  the 
first  than  to  deceive  the  second.  Intelli- 
gence and  sensibility  are  in  many  of  the 
practical  walks  of  life  very  poor  substi- 
tutes for  the  low  cunning  with  which  na- 
ture, kind  indulgent  parent,  loves  to  en- 
dow her  weaker  children.  The  old 
proverb,  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  has 
a  very  wide  signification.  Impudence, 
though  not  usually  prone  to  indulge  in 
morbid  self-anatomy,  manages  very  often 
to  pick  up  a  good  many  truths  which  she 
could  only  have  learned  from  herself,  and 
has  at  bottom  a  snail-like  sensitiveness 
about  her  obtrusive  horns,  which,  like 
Achilles'  Ihee,  are  her  only  vulnerable 
point.  Impudence  is  the  only  moral 
quality  whose  power  is  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  wise  and  fooHsh  alike, 
though  there  is  wide  difference  between 


the  impudence  of  the  first  and  the  impu- 
dence of  the  second.  Impudence  must 
always  be  triumphing,  must  always  be 
putting  itself  into  critical  and  highly 
perilous  positions,  and  miraculously  ex- 
tricating itself,  otherwise  it  becomes 
tame,  sinking  to  the  level  of  mere  vul- 
garity—  to  the  form  it  assumes  in  Mon- 
tagu Tigg,  Pell,  or  Svviveller.  Probably 
the  most  impudent  man  the  world  has 
ever  seen  was  that  hero  so  wonderfully 
pictured  by  Carlyle,  the  immortal  Cagli- 
ostro  ;  his  Hfe  might  be  designated  the 
triumph  of  impudence,  for  he  attained 
what  he  did  by  the  force  of  sheer  impu- 
dence alone.  His  life  might  be  read 
now-a-days,  not  as  a  warning,  but  an  ex- 
ample, for  there  is  so  much  of  this  inter- 
esting quality  about  in  such  remarkably 
uninteresting  forms,  that  it  would  be 
pleasing  to  see  it  assuming  some  more 
definite  and  entertaining  shape.  If  people 
could  only  realize  what  true  impudence 
should  be  —  that  it  is  always  a  means  to 
an  end,  that  it  can  only  be  attractive  in 
cases  where  it  is  indispensable  —  mere 
swaggering  would  fall  into  its  proper 
place  as  a  leavening  ingredient,  and  not 
set  up  for  being  a  primary  element  ;  su- 
perfluous lying  would  yield  its  place  to 
flexible  statement  or  graceful  equivoca- 
tion, and  aimless  egotism  be  exchanged 
for  effective  innuendo.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  amateur  kind  of  impudence 
among  us  —  the  Theodore  Hook  sort  of 
thing  which  wastes  its  energies  in  asking 
pompous  old  gentlemen  if  they  are  any- 
body's in  particular,  and  the  like.  The 
true  model  of  perfect  and  consummate 
impudence  was  Voltaire  ;  he  had  in  his 
single  person  impudence  enough  for  a 
whole  generation,  and  he  managed  it  as 
he  managed  every  other  quality  he  pos- 
sessed. Everything  now-a-days  is,  if 
possible,  reduced  to  an  epigram,  the 
whole  science  of  impudence  may  be  re- 
duced to  an  anecdote.  This  same  Vol- 
taire had  asserted  in  one  of  his  heretical 
semi-biblical  essays  that  Habbakuk,  the 
prophet,  had  made  some  statement  which 
told  in  favour  of  one  of  the  positions 
maintained  by  the  irreverent  essayist. 
An  abbd,  however,  of  his  acquaintance, 
reading  the  work,  indignantly  wrote  to 
the  author,  denying  that  Habbakuk  had 
said  any  such  thing,  and  defying  his  infi- 
del opponent  to  find  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion. "  My  dear  abbd,"  was  the  courte- 
ous reply,  "  Habbakuk  was  capable  of 
anything." 
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From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
FRENCH  CLERICAL  DOINGS. 

Laon,  August  1 8. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking  that 
a  bad  time  is  dawning  for  French  Prot- 
estants, and  indeed  for  all  who  object  to 
the  rule  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  I  have 
just  been  witnessing  in  this  town  of  Laon 
a  wholesale  recruiting  of  working  people 
for  the  pilgrimages,  and  have  had  conver- 
sations with  divers  influential  Catholics, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  such  as  throw  a 
good  light  on  the  immediate  aims  of  the 
Church  party  here  and  on  their  hopes. 
Both  aims  and  hopes  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  boundless  ;  and  to  those  who 
know  what  extreme  prudence  character- 
ized the  language  of  the  French  clergy 
from  1830  until  within  the  last  three 
months,  there  is  something  startling  in 
the  transformation  which  the  manners  of 
priests  have  undergone  :  one  would  think 
they  had  all  suddenly  thrown  off  masks. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  recruiting  for  pilgrims. 
The  Central  Association  established  in 
the  Rue  Francois  ler,  Paris,  has  a  branch 
office  in  Laon,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  pilgrim  volunteers  have  mustered  in 
as  large  numbers  as  were  wanted.  But 
the  strange  thing  is  to  notice  the  altered 
feeling  as  to  religious  matters  which  pre- 
vails among  the  provincial  bourgeoisie. 
Laon  is  a  little  town  with  nothing  about 
it  to  render  its  people  unusually  devout. 
It  has  10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  twelve- 
month ago  most  of  these  doubtless  re- 
garded Catholicism  as  a  decent  thing, 
which  should  be  adhered  to  but  not  em- 
braced with  any  zeal.  There  is  zeal 
enough  now  in  all  conscience,  and  though 
much  of  it  is  possibly  of  a  fleeting  char- 
acter and  bred  of  the  notion  that  religion 
has  become  a  respectable  and  a  loyal 
thing  since  the  Government  are  religious, 
it  is  none  the  less  a  remarkable  symptom 
that  the  middle  classes  should  consent  to 
turn  devout  merely  because  their  rulers 
are  so,  for  it  used  to  be  said  that  the 
French  would  accept  anything  on  earth 
from  their  Government  except  spiritual 
dictation.  As  to  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  among  the  working  classes,  the 
secret  of  that  lies  partly  in  the  numerous 
charitable  associations  which  have  been 
springing  up  for  the  last  twenty  years  un- 
der priestly  control.  The  power  of  these 
societies  was  not  suspected  so  long  as 
they  worked  quietly  for  benevolent  ends 
openly  avowed  ;  but  they  have  become 
amalgamated  now  and  have  developed 
into  a  mighty  organization  which  is  fast 


spreading  its  nets  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  may  be  interesting  to  examine 
how  they  have  contrived  this. 

From  1830  to  ■  1870  the  Church  in 
France  passed  through  two  periods  of 
subjection.  Under  Louis  Philippe  both 
Government  and  people  were  Voltairean 
as  a  natural  reaction  against  the  bigotry 
of  the  Restoration.  Jesuits  were  pro- 
scribed, clerical  influence  was  every- 
where combated,  monasteries  were  inter- 
dicted, and  nunneries  inspected  with 
vexatious  frequency.  In  the  villages 
mayors  and  cures  were  at  constant  feud, 
and  the  mayors  always  had  the  best  of  it, 
so  much  so  that  in  course  of  time  the 
priests  were  driven  altogether  from  the 
communal  schools,  and  the  precedent 
was  established  of  never  conferring  the 
posts  of  histituteur  or  institutrice  on  the 
Freres-Ignorantins  (Friars  of  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine)  or  on  nuns.  The  better 
to  check  the  priesthood,  bishops  were 
selected  for  their  inoffensive  dulness  and 
for  their  low  birth,  a  measure  which  con- 
siderably loosened  the  tie  between  them- 
selves and  the  Legitimist  nobles  and  also 
damaged  their  prestige  over  the  bour- 
geoisie. Napoleon  III.  found  the  Church 
in  a  poor  plight,  and  set  himself  to  rais- 
ing it,  but  only  as  a  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service.  The  bishops  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire were  chosen  for  thsir  official  zeal, 
and  priests  were  expected  to  be  obedient 
political  agents.  If  a  prefect  was  sus- 
pected of  clerical  tendencies,  he  was  re- 
called, for  the  Emperor  liked  his  servants 
to  be  at  heart  free-thinkers,  active  in  re- 
sisting all  encroachments  of  the  clergy, 
and  outwardly  religious  in  so  far  only  as 
was  necessary  to  set  a  good  example. 
Nuns  now  began  to  reappear  as  nurses 
in  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  a  few  chari- 
table religious  societies  were  founded, 
both  nuns  and  societies  giving  some 
trouble.  It  was  found  that  the  nuns  had 
no  sooner  got  into  an  institution  depend- 
ent upon  the  Assistance  Publique  than 
they  quickly  elbowed  out  all  the  lay 
nurses,  and  went  to  work  proselytizing 
paupers,  patients,  and  even  lunatics, 
while  the  chaplains  of  prisons  and  hospi- 
tals, acting  in  concert  with  them,  made 
the  lives  of  the  lay  governors  one  long 
worry.  A  stop  was  put  to  this  by  ap- 
pointing to  posts  under  the  Assistance 
Publique  none  but  anti -clerical  officials 
like  the  prefects.  Their  orders  were  to 
circumscribe  nuns  and  chaplains  within 
a  narrow  sphere  of  duties,  and  on  no 
account  to  let  them  stray  beyond.  Of 
course  there  were  battles  and  intrigues 
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without  end,  the  clergy  taking,  as  usual, 
a  full  yard  for  every  inch  conceded  them  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  civil  power  kept 
the  upper  hand,  so  that  a  hospital  or 
asylum  governor  would  generally  tell  you 
—  "  My  nuns  and  chaplains  get  on  very 
fairly  with  me,  for  they  have  found  that  I 
am  not  to  be  trifled  with."  The  difficul- 
ties accruing  from  the  charitable  societies 

were  of  another  order.     By  a  law  passed  ;  notion  was  that  of  St.  Frangois    Regis, 
at  the  beginning  of  the   Empire,  and  in-  j  which     was     started     to     promote    mar- 


only  for  the  alms  of  the  charities  they 
themselves  had  founded,  but  likewise  for 
all  the  civic  doles  of  the  Bureaux  de 
Bienfaisance  —  it  being  impossible  to  rid 
the  working  classes  of  the  belief  that 
the  priests,  who  were  always  speaking 
about  the  Bureaux,  were  not  the  chief 
managers  of  those  institutions.  A  soci- 
ety  which    did    much  to  propagate   this 


tended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  trade 
unions,  associations  for  mutual  rehef 
were  allowed  to  operate  only  within  the 


riages  among  plebeian  couples  who  were 
living  together  unwedded.  It  gives  wed- 
dinof  trousseaux  to   the    bride,  a  suit  of 


limits  of  one  town — that  is,  there  could  clothes  to  the  bridegroom,  pays  all  the 
be  a  trade  union  in  Paris,  but  it  was  not  church  fees,  and  a  dinner  after  the 
allowed  to  have  any  connection  with  one  :  ceremony  ;  in  short,  it  marries  the  sinful 
at  Lyons  or  Marseilles,  so  that  virtually  '  pairs  without  its  costing  them,  anything, 
strikes  were  only  possible  in  large   cities,  i  This  society  is  in  full  work  now,  and  its 

popularity  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  it  brought  about  4,700  unions  in  the 
course  of  last  year ;  but  though  the  mayors 
used  to  pretend  that  they  had  a  great 
hand  in  its  doings — as  indeed  they  had, 
seeing  that  they  subscribed  largely  to  it 
from  the  municipal  funds — yet  the   peo- 


and  could  nol  last  long  even  there.  The 
clergy,  having  several  societies  in  hand, 
tried  to  elude  this  law,  contending,  in 
fact,  that  it  was  not  applicable  to  such 
institutions  as  theirs,  and  for  two  years 
or  so  they  were  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the    doubt.      But     Napoleon,    who    was 


always  very  shrewd  in  counteracting  cleri-  ,  pie  have  always  looked  upon  the  Society 


cal  manoeuvres,  interfered  just  as  the 
priesthood  were  busy  welding  the  socie- 
ties of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Francois 
de  Regis,  Ste.  Marie  de  Grace,  and  a  few 
others  into  one  grand  concern,  having 
ramifications  all  over  the  Empire,  and 
bidding  fair  to  absorb  the  charitable 
funds  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  be  a 
serious  rival  to  the  Assistance  Publique. 
The  Emperor  dissolved  the  links  be- 
tween all  these  societies,  and  between 
the  central  and  provincial  lodges  of  each 
separate  society;  and  instead  of  one  vast 
institution  there  appeared  several  thou- 
sands of  petty  charities,  many  of  which, 
being  located  in  small  towns,  struggled 
on  feebly  for  a  while  and  then  withered. 
The  Catholic  clergy,  however,  are  never 
to  be  beaten,  and  the  step  they  took  in 
this  their  distress   did  great   honour  to 


of  St.  Frangois  Regis  as  a  distinctly  cleri- 
cal institution,  and  they  have  done  the 
same  with  the  other  societies  which, 
by  municipal  help,  supply  christenings, 
burials,  lying-in  funds,  blankets,  soup, 
coals,  &c.,  gratis.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  is  that  when  the  clerical  party 
came  into  office  last  May  they  had  no 
trouble  in  amalgamating  the  municipal 
charities  with  their  own  ;  all  they  had  to 
do  was  to  reunite  the  different  Church 
charities  all  over  France  into  one,  and 
this  has  been  their  steady  occupation  for 
the  past  ninety  days.  They  have  also 
appointed  their  adherents  by  scores  to 
the  management  of  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums, so  that  in  a  very  short  time,  as  a 
Catholic  explained  to  me  hopefully  this 
morning,  the  Assistance  Publique  — that 
is,  all  the  charities  of  the  country — will 


their  sagacity.     Seeing  that   they   could   be  under  Church  control.     "  We  won  a 


not  supplant  the  State,  they  put  them 
selves  under  its  patronage.     The  various 


great   victory,"  he   added,  "by  the   law 
which  restored  the  regimental    chaplain- 


clerical  societies  attached  themselves  to  I  cies  ;  but  we  hope  to  win  a  greater  by 


the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  established 
in  every  mairie  and  acting  under  muni- 
cipal control  ;  and  the  societies  pro- 
fessed to  operate  only  in  connection  with 
these  mairie  bureaux  and  under  the 
mayor's  advice.  This  suited  the  Govern- 
ment very  well,  for  the  Emperor's  object 
was  that  every  franc  given  away  in 
charity  should  seem  to  proceed  from 
him;  but  it  was  really  a  fatal  piece  of 


getting  a  bishop  made  director  of  the 
Assistance  Publique  under  the  title  of 
Grand  Ahnoner  of  France.  Then  we 
will  suppress  all  lay  nurses  in  the  hospi- 
tals, and  bring  the  people  to  love  and  re- 
spect religion  by  showing  them  that  they 
owe  all  cures  from  disease  and  all  relief 
in  poverty  to  its  ministrations.  After 
that  we  hope  to  bring  back  the  hearts  of 
the  children  to  us   by  setting  the  village 


business,  for  the  clergy  got   credit   not  cures  over  the  primary  schools  for  boys 
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and  nuns  over  those  for  girls.  The 
Church  must  be  made  the  ruling  power 
everywhere  —  that  is  the  only  way  to 
check  the  impiety  which  produces  revo- 
lution." 

To  judge  by  present  signs  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  this  programme  will  be, 
if  not  carried  out,  at  least  vigorously  at- 
tempted. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  ASHANTEE  WAR. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  country  is 
"  in  "  for  another  little  war,  and  as  it  is  ' 
certain  to  be  very  expensive,  and  may  be 
at  first   very  disastrous,  we  wish  to  ex- ' 
press,  and    express    strongly,  our  hope  ■ 
that   it  will   be   conducted  for   once   on 


sensible  and  business  like  principles.   The 

warhke  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Ashan-  |  case  would  submit  to  Ashantee,  and  find 


termined  that  the  Ashantee  King  must 
not  only  be  driven  out  of  his  insolent 
position  close  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  but 
his  capital,  Coomassie,  must  be  taken,  and 
his  kingdom  either  broken  up,  or  so  re- 
duced that  it  can  never  again  interfere 
with  British  operations. 

Opposed  as  we  are  to  little  wars,  we 
believe  that  in  this  instance  the  Govern- 
ment has  acted  judiciously  and  coura- 
geously, and  struck  at  the  root  of  a  very 
considerable  evil.  Our  territories  on  the 
West  coast  of  Africa,  though  supposed  — 
mainly  from  ignorance  and  want  of  sani- 
tary precaution  —  to  be  unhealthy,  are 
very  large,  very  fertile,  and  tolerably  well 
populated  by  dark  races,  who,  if  decently 
protected,  would  be  very  quiet  cultivat- 
ors, paying  taxes,  and  sending  home 
goods  not  easily  procurable  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  open  to  us  to  abandon  the 
Coast,  for  the   protected  tribes  in  that 


tees,  who  can  produce,  as  they  say,  150,000 
men,  and  as  we  should  say,  perhaps, 
60,000  fighting  men,  with  large  bodies  of 
camp  followers,  under  a  chief  who  can 
maintain  a  standing  army  from  his  mo- 
nopoly of  gold  dust,  has  evidently  de- 
scended on  our  possessions  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  with  an  intention  of 
driving  us  out  of  them.  The  King  does 
not  attack  the  British  fort,  being  appar- 
ently unable  as  yet  to  drill  or  drus:  his 


by  paying  heavy  tributes  some  endurable 
method  of  compromise  ;  but  unless  we 
do  that,  which  public  opinion  would  not 
sanction,  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the 
one  tribe  which  will  not  let  us  live  in 
peace.  The  Government  has  decided  on 
the  manlier  course,  and  our  only  fear 
now  is  that  it  should  underrate  its  enemy. 
It  has  sent  out  an  excellent  chief,  and 
given  him  one  good  subordinate.  Captain 
Glover,  while  in  Colonel  Festing  he  wil' 


troops  up  to  tjiat  feat ;  but  he  has  con-   have  an  unexceptionable  second  in  com- 


quered  all  our  allies,  taken  all  our  terri 
tory,  and  left  us  only  a  barren  fortress  in 
which  marines  and  negro  troops  are  dying 
very  fast.  As  this  has  occurred  once  or 
twice  before,  as  the  Coast,  if  let  alone, 
would  be  a  valuable  trading  station,  and 
as  it  is  not  a  British  custom  to  be  driven 
out  of  British  possessions,  it  is  necessary 
to  fight,  and  the  cabinet  has  decided  that 
we  may  as  well  fight  to  some  purpose  as 
to  none.  We  cannot  have  a  savage, 
strong  in  the  possession  of  a  gold-dust 
revenue  and  a  quantity  of  disciplined 
savages,  swooping  into  our  territories 
whenever  he  pleases  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  therefore  sent  out  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  a  Colonel  who  managed  the 
Red  River  Expedition  with  great  de- 
cision and  success,  with  a  Commission 
giving  him  supreme  Military  and  Civil 
power;  and  Captain  Glover,  a  man  of 
great  experience,  with  the  odd  function 
of  "  Commissioner  "  to  all  friendly  tribes 
on  the  West  Coast,  a  title  which  seems  to 
mean  nothing,  but  makes  him  entirely  in- 
dependent of  any  authority  except  that  of 
Sir   Garnet  Wolseley.     It  has   also  de- 


mand. But  he  has  a  formidable  bit  of 
work  to  do,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
the  supplies  will  at  first  be  adequate. 
This  Ashantee  King  means  to  fight.  It 
is  quite  clear  we  must  meet  and  defeat 
him  in  open  battle,  and  he  has  at  least 
30,000  good  troops,  supported  by  30,000 
reserves,  and  endless  Commissariat  trains, 
furnished  from  the  very  large  stores 
habitually  accumulated  at  Coomassie. 
Supposing  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  de- 
cide, as  he  may  decide,  on  making  a  rush 
at  dnce  for  the  capital,  getting  stores, 
and  attacking  the  Ashantee  force  from 
behind,  he  will  want,  besides  a  consider- 
able force  of  natives — who  will  need 
good  arms  and  a  proportion  of  riflemen  — 
a  full  West  India  Regiment,  a  force  of 
light  artillery,  said  to  have  been  sent ;  a 
thousand  white  faces,  all  marines,  if  you 
will,  though  we  do  not  quite  see  what 
Her  Majesty's  red-coats  are  kept  for,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  expended  when  need- 
ful ;  and  a  triple  strength,  if  possible  a 
quadruple  strength,  of  doctors,  doctors' 
assistants,  doctors'  men  to  fetch  and 
carry,  and  hospital  appliances.     The  dis- 
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eases  of  the  African  jungle  are  probably 
exaggerated,  as  the  diseases  of  the  Bur- 
mese jungle  certainly  were,  and  English 
troops  seldom  suffer  while  in  movement ; 
but  disease,  if  it  breaks  out,  is  violent, 
and  dispirits  the  men.  The  quantity  of 
quinine  sent,  therefore,  should  be  "enor- 
mous," as  the  home  surgeons  will  say, 
and  there  should  be  orders  to  try  General 
Goodwin's  stern  plan,  which  saved  the 
whole  army  in  the  second  war  with  Bur- 
mah,  and  prohibit  spirit-drinking  alto- 
gether. That  General,  though  in  some 
respects  wayward,  knew  how  to  win,  and 
he  carried  out  his  determination  in  the 
face  of  his  angry  soldiers  by  the  decisive 
expedient  of  spiling  every  rum-cask  which 
entered  Burmah.  He  consequently  lost 
no  men  from  disease,  nor  will  Sir  Garnet, 
if  only  he  will  insist,  like  Captain  Fre- 
mantle,  the  able  officer  in  command  of 
the  Barracouta,  on  quinine  and  sobriety. 
The  great  thing,  and  the  point  at  which 
we  dread  failure,  is  to  see  that  everything 
is  there,  men,  shells,  steel  artillery,  hos- 
pital comforts,  everything  that  feeble 
economists  cannot  bear  to  give,  and  in- 
cessant though  small  reinforcements 
behind  them  all.  There  must  be  no  fail- 
ure whatever  which  can  be  traced  home, 
and  no  saving  of  reasonable  expenditure 
until  the  work  is  thoroughly  and  finally 
accomplished. 

We  do  not  think  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment would    have    sent  Sir    Garnet 
Wolseley,  or  openly  threatened  Coomas- 
sie,  without  deciding  on  a  large  policy  ; 
but   EngHsh  ignorance   is   so  great,  and 
English   fear   of   responsibility  so   deep, 
that  the  orders  may  still  fall  short  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case.     We  do  not  want 
large    dominions    in    Africa,    but  we   do 
want  absolute  security  for  our  own  Coast, 
which  may  yet,  with  a  peaceable  popula-  ) 
tion,  become  a  Bengal,  and  it   is   indis- 1 
pensable  therefore  to  do  the  work  swiftly,  j 
thoroughly,  and  once  for  all, —  that  is,  to 
destroy   the    Ashantee    power  as   com- 1 
pletely  as  that  of  King  Theodore  was  de-  | 
stroyed,  to    liberate    the  King's  subject 
tribes,  to  take  Coomassie,  and  to  destroy  | 
forever  the  prestige,  or  if  possible  the  ex-  i 
istence  of  the  Ashantee  power.     All  this  j 
will  follow  on  the  defeat  of  his  army,  the 
capture  of  Coomassie,  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  existing  Chief,  but  all  may 
be  thrown  away  by  an  imprudent  treaty, 
which  would  enable  him  to  re-form  his 
army.     There  should  be  no  treaty  at  all 
with  any  Ashantee  chief  beyond  a  dis- 
tinct agreement  that  he  is  to  obey  or- 
ders when  received  from  the  Governor- 


General,  that  he  is  to  allow  a  British 
officer  to  be  estabhshed  in  Coomassie, 
that  he  is  to  abolish  slavery,  under  pen- 
alty of  immediate  dethronement,  and  that 
he  is  to  present  himself  once  in  every  five 
years  unattended  except  by  servants 
before  the  Governor-General.  There  is 
no  need  to  interfere  in  Ashantee  affairs 
directly,  but  there  is  need  to  abandon  the 
nonsensical  policy  of  protectorates,  to 
define  our  boundary,  and  to  inform  the 
King  of  Ashantee  that  if  he  crosses  the 
line  except  in  peace  he  will  be  deposed 
at  once.  These  are  the  terms  insisted 
upon  with  all  Indian  Princes,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  bloodthirsty  bar- 
barian should  be  treated  with  more  lenity. 
He  has  only  to  keep  his  agreements,  and 
he  will  be  as  secure  as  if  all  Englishmen 
were  in  London,  but  the  obligation  of 
keeping  them  must  be  made  clear  to 
a  shallow  understanding  and  a  cruel 
heart.  It  is  not  advisable  to  waste 
Englishmen  in  garrisoning  Coomassie  as 
they  garrison  Gwalior,  but  that  prudent 
reserve  only  makes  it  the  more  needful 
that  the  Governor-General  should  avenge 
instantly  the  slightest  treachery  by  sum- 
moning some  more  trustworthy  relative 
to  the  vacant  throne.  When  there  is 
irresistible  force  in  the  rear,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  pretenders  with  follow- 
ers enough  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
paramount  power,  and  England  must 
either  quit  the  West  Coast,  or  be  entirely 
paramount  there. 


From  The  Spectator. 


WHITBY. 

People  who,  as  they  profess,  never 
wish  to  leave  the  soil  of  England  —  and 
such  people  there  are  —  but  who  desire 
to  know  what  a  foreign  town  is  like,  may 
to  a  great  extent  gratify  such  a  curiosity 
by  a  visit  to  Whitby.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  little  villages  scattered  about  our 
coasts  which  for  a  moment  recall  a  dirty 
corner  of  Rotterdam  or  Naples,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  no  place  we  know  of  any 
considerable  size  departs  so  far  from  the 
recognised  type  of  the  English  watering- 
place  as  this  decayed  old  port  of  York- 
shire. The  ranges  of  moors  amid  which 
it  lies  offer  nothing  striking  in  their  out- 
line, but  they  enclose  pretty  dales,  fringed 
with  wood  and  bordered  by  ranges  of 
broken  cliffs,  which  the  tumbling  "  becks  " 
that  drain  the  higher  downs  have  carved 
out  in  their  passage  to  the  sea.     Through 
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a  series  of  these  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque bits  of  railway  in  England  makes 
its  way  from  the  plain  round  York  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk  and  the  land-locked 
harbour  which  must  always  have  been  as 
attractive  to  sea-faring  men  as  that  of 
Marseilles. 

The  traveller,  even  if  untouched  by  en- 
thusiasm either  for  the  home  of  the  nuns 
in  "  Marraion  "  or  for  the  scene  of  "  Syl- 
via's Lovers,"  and  looking  only  on  Whit- 
by as  a  spot  representing  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  fresh  air,  cannot  but  be  struck, 
even  from  the  railway  carriage,  which  has 
spoilt  so  many  first  impressions,  with  the 
peculiar  aspects  of  the  place.  Entering 
it  towards  evening,  one  feels  grateful  to 
the  red-roofed  town  that  welcomes  one 
like  a  field  of  poppies  with  its  broad  flood 
of  sunset  colour.  The  Londoner  accus- 
tomed to  Southern  seaports  has  to  get 
used  to  the  unwonted  absence  of  the  sun 
full  in  his  eyes  on  the  esplanade  at  mid- 
day, and  wonders  how  there  is  so  much 
shade  to  enjoy  at  an  hour  when  Brighton 
or  Dawlish  are  insupportable.  Towards 
evening  he  feels  still  more  fortunate  to 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  ugly  mass  of 
modern  houses  which  spoil  the  West  Cliff, 
and  watch  the  penetrating  western  beams, 
as  they  reveal  all  the  subtle  purples  and 
grays  of  the  many  cast  shadows  and  few 
slate  roofs  that  heighten  the  splendid 
vermilions  and  russets  of  the  masses 
of  piled-up,  tile-covered  houses  leaning 
against  the  opposite  cH£f,  with  a  strip  of  | 
green  meadow  above  them  ;  and  still 
higher,  the  sombre  group  of  church, 
churchyard,  and  ruined  abbey  that  crowns 
the  whole.  A  few  tender  rose-coloured 
lines  run  in  and  out  the  crumbling  rock, 
and  lead  the  eye  through  the  confusion 
of  the  hard  grey  rubbish,  scanty  shrubs, 
and  lumber  of  the  shore,  to  their  reflec- 
tions in  the  winding  harbour  or  on  the 
wet  sand.  It  is  such  hues  as  these  that 
constitute  the  pictorial  value  of  the  scene, 
in  which  foliage  or  flowers  have  no  part. 
At  a  glance  you  see  that  Whitby  is  not  a 
flowery  land.  Trees  do  not,  as  in  some 
spots,  encircle  it  and  fill  up  every  vacant 
corner,  but  grow  in  certain  places  like 
carefully  tended  luxuries  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  rich.  On  the  moors  beyond, 
one  sees  only  scanty  hedgerows,  for  the 
pretty,  winding  dales  dwell  in  "  deep  re- 
treats "  of  their  ov/n,  and  one  turns  with 
relief  to  the  vivid  ochres  and  strong 
browns  of  the  sails  of  the  craft  that  sway 
lazily  to  and  fro  like  a  bed  of  African 
marigolds  in  a  breeze,  or  turn  up  their 
shiny  dripping  hulls,  that  fall  over  on  the 


sands  as  the  water  ebbs  away  from 
them. 

The  dwellings  of  Whitby  divide  them- 
selves into  three  groups.  There  is  the 
very  old  town  under  the  East  Cliff ;  there 
is  the  very  new  mass  of  stuccoed  houses, 
devoted  wholly  to  visitors,  on  the  West 
Cliff  ;  and  there  is  an  intermediate  group, 
also  on  the  West  Hill,  occupied  by  the 
bond  fide  residents.  These  entirely  ig- 
nore the  modern  additions  to  the  town. 
They  are  not  glad,  like  the  visitors,  of 
shade  at  noonday,  for  they  remember  that 
there  is  such  a  season  as  winter,  and  that 
on  a  cliff  of  200  feet  high  facing  the  north 
it  is  no  trifle.  So  they  solve  the  question 
of  "  aspect  V.  prospect,"  which  perplexes 
builders,  by  turning  their  backs  on  ocean 
and  his  magnificence,  and  frankly  accept- 
ing whatever  the  southern  inland  view 
may  bring  them  —  a  railway  station,  a 
brick-field,  or  sights  even  more  unlovely 
—  and  go  in  for  all  the  sun  they  can  in- 
sure when  it  is  most  needed.  They  are 
snug-looking,  red-brick  edifices,  such  as 
Bewick  drew,  with  a  peaceful,  old-world, 
self-contained  look,  suggesting  that  had 
the  Abbey  been  on  their  side  of  the  val- 
ley, they  would  have  formed  a  committee, 
voted  it  into  the  chair,  and  constituted 
themselves  a  cathedral  town,  —  in  default 
of  which  they  could  only  assume  the  prim 
and  exclusive  aspect  peculiar  to  such  re- 
treats. They  appear  to  be  of  the  Queen 
Anne  or  Georgian  era,  with  sashes  framed 
flush  with  the  walls,  innocent  of  the  Build- 
ing Act,  and  but  rarely  giving  way  to  the 
innovation  of  bow  windows,  with  neatly 
carved  doorways  of  the  classical  Adams 
pattern,  pedimented  fronts,  many  flights 
of  stone  steps,  and  trim  gardens,  well- 
fenced  from  the  public  gaze,  —  houses,  in 
fact,  such  as  the  latest  school  of  archi- 
tects would  like  to  transport  bodily  to 
London,  for  the  latest  school  of  artists  in 
which  to  paint  the  hoops,  patches,  and 
powder  of  the  Grandisonian  epoch. 

Of  the  modern  stuccoed  town,  its  big 
hotel,  its  lodgings,  its  bathing,  its  nurse- 
maids and  children,  its  saunterers,  its 
too  numerous  bands,  its  smart  new  libra- 
ry, with  a  becoming  supply  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  novel,  there  is  as  little  to  say  as 
there  would  be  of  any  other  watering- 
place.  Whitby,  as  compared  to  Scarbor- 
ough, enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 
quiet  spot.  There  are  no  public  balls  or 
other  amusements,  and  flirting  is  not  ele- 
vated into  a  public  duty.  But  like  a 
"  quiet  street  "  in  London,  it  is  victimized 
by  brass  and  other  bands,  which  nightly 
take  up  each  other's  wondrous  tale,  until 
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the  arrival  of  Sunday  evening  comes  to 
be  watched  for  with  a  nervous  eagerness. 
There  are,  however,  other  amusements. 
There  is  a  Zamiel-like  conjuror  in  a  scar- 
let jerkin,  who  is  worth  looking  at,  not  on 
account  of  his  cleverness,  but  because,  in 
these  days  of  scientific  education,  a  pro- 
fessor who  will  take  his  stand  on  the  good 
old  fire-eating  trick,  and  that  alone,  is  a 
sight  not  often  to  be  met  with.  And 
there  is  a  town  crier  with  a  bell,  and  a 
solemn  delivery,  who  utters  "  not-tices  " 
of  fish  sales,  of  the  advent  of  green  peas 
and  gooseberries,  of  things  lost,  of  the 
departure  of  the  Scarborough  steamboat, 
or  any  other  trifling  excitement  which 
may  promote  the  general  interest  every- 
body feels  in  everybody  else.  He  believes 
in  himself  like  a  City  toastmaster,  and  it 
is  not  the  thing  to  chaff  him. 

All  towns  have  their  peculiar  industries, 
and  Jet  is  well  known  to  be  the  industry 
of  Wnitby.  Jet  meets  you  at  every  turn 
and  in  every  shape  ;  even  the  large  black 
Newfoundland  dogs,  glossy  from  their 
bath,  and  having  nothing  to  do  but  that, 
sit  as  if  carved  out  of  jet.  Surely  no 
modern  manufacture  of  trumpery  ever  ri- 
valled this  in  ugliness.  With  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  some  workers  embed  sec- 
tions of  ammonites  in  it ;  others,  and  this 
is  the  ne  plus  itltra  of  richness,  surround 
it  with  fretwork  of  alabaster,  and  you  may 
have  a  card-tray  of  this  glittering  incon- 
clusive material  with  the  classic  features 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  staring  at  you  in  jet 
from  the  bottom.  One  wonders  who  can 
buy  such  things,  but  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  must  have  the  speciality  of  the 
place  they  are  in,  however  base  and 
trivial  it  may  be,  and  those  who  acquire 
mosaics  at  Rome,  beads  at  Venice,  inlaid 
wood  at  Sorrento,  carved  paper-knives  in 
Switzerland,  iron  brooches  at  Berlin,  mar- 
ble paper-weights  in  Derbyshire,  and  "all 
the  fun  of  the  fair  "  wherever  they  go, 
will  surely  not  fail  to  carry  away  some 
dark  memorials  of  Whitby. 

Even  the  finest  prospects  have  their 
dreary  moments,  and  these  are  commonly 
less  of  cloud  or  storm  than  of  blank  sun- 
shine, such  as  falls  with  no  mitigation  on 
sea  and  cliff  at  noon,  when  a  meaningless 
blaze  illumines  the  earth,  reducing  all 
shadows  to  their  least  expression.  Mean- 
ingless it  is  to  us,  however  joyful  to  na- 
ture, and  this  impossibility  of  sharing  with 
her  in  her  happiest  moments,  this  tran- 
sient feeling  of  solitariness,  suggests  that 
a  power  which  can  be  so  out  of  harmony 
with  us  may  one  day  rise  up  and  become 
our  enemy.     When  we  feel  this,  let  us  go 


"  down  in  the  city  "  —  into  the  old  town, 
where,  at  least,  humanity  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, especially  on  market  day,  and  near 
the  bridge.  Here  is  the  heart  of  Whitby, 
and  here  it  looks  most  like  a  foreign 
town.  There  are  many  places  along  the 
river  and  port  where  bridges  would  be 
highly  convenient ;  luckily  there  is  but 
one,  so  if  you  go  there,  you  must  see  ev- 
erybody pass.  And  you  will  not  be  alone 
in  the  pastime  of  seeing.  People  know 
how  to  idle  here  in  a  way  never  attained  in 
an  inland  town,  save  in  Italy.  A  group 
of  idlers  in  an  ordinary  English  town 
wears  an  air  of  listless  boredom  quite  un- 
like the  demeanour  of  the  lively  knots 
that  congregate  at  street  corners  here. 
Indeed  the  men  do  not  do  much,  on  land 
at  least ;  perhaps  they  have  the  feeling 
of  old  Mucklebackit  in  the  "  Antiquary," 
and  of  y^olus  in  the  JEneid,  who  both 
knew  where  their  power  ended,  and  where 
that  of  the  other  sex  began. 

The  market  is  held  in  the  one  long, 
narrow,  main  street  of  the  old  town, 
which  it  quite  fills.  It  is  a  pretty  sight, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reaUze  that  one  is  in 
England  —  especially  as  the  pretty,  soft 
cadence  of  dialect  is  barely  intelligible  to 
a  Southerner  —  as  one  threads  one's 
way  through  the  busy  crowd,  buying, 
selling,  staring,  chaffering,  and  talking. 
There  are  stalls,  with  heaps  of  unlimited 
currents,  round  red  plums,  like  penny 
cakes  of  paint,  little  green  apples  funnily 
wrinked  about  the  blossom  end,  as  if  old 
before  their  time  ;  rudimentary  pears, 
which  it  would  hardly  pay  even  a  Yan- 
kee to  imitate  in  wood ;  and  cottage- 
garden  flowers  tied  up  in  what  comes 
nearer  one's  ideal  of  a  "posy  "  than  any- 
thing met  with  since  one's  nursery  days, 
with  such  an  abundance  of  candituft 
among  them  as  too  surely  tells  of  the 
hard-caked  gardens  and  unkindly  soil, 
where  that  ugly  but  hardy  plant  gradu- 
ally usurps  the  space  of  flowers  of  sweeter 
growth.  But  this  is  not  only  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  market.  You  find  out  that 
"quick"  animals,  to  use  a  Yorkshire 
phrase,  are  sold  here,  by  an  uncomfort- 
able flutter  at  your  elbow,  and  become 
aware  of  a  lusty  damsel  with  two  strings 
of  live  fowls  hanging  over  her  arm,  — 
the  heads  of  the  poor  beasts  hanging 
downwards,  their  wings  vainly  beating 
the  air  ;  or  by  the  squeaks  proceeding 
from  a  surging  cartful  of  pigs,  imperfect- 
ly restrained  by  a  hurdle  put  generally 
over  them,  on  the  principle  on  which  a 
water-carrier  floats  a  round  bit  of  wood  on 
the  surface  of  his  pail.     The  ducks  sit  in 


couples  in  baskets,  and  taking  matters 
quietly  and  respectably,  but  not  without 
watchfulness,  have  much  the  best  of  it. 
Further  on  is  a  Cheap  Jack,  with  braided 
cap  and  sunburnt  face,  vending,  with 
great  eloquence  and  an  auctioneer's 
hammer  —  which  sometimes  decides 
timid  buyers  —  cheap  mantlepiece  orna- 
ments, knives,  mirrors,  and  the  "  Chal- 
lenge Budget  "  of  songs,  to  serious-faced 
girls,  who  hang  their  heads  meditatively, 
and  old  matrons,  who  grow  young  over 
their  purchases,  and  try  to  think  they 
have  bargains.  Later  in  the  day  some  of 
the  market  women  go  away  to  their  tea, 
and  are  succeeded  by  sailor  husbands, 
who  look  most  curiously  out  of  place,  as 
they  sell  their  things  in  a  sort  of  amateur 
fashion,  not  with  the  twang  of  the  gen- 
uine salesman,  but  with  a  cry  as  of  one 
drawing  up  a  boat  or  heaving  an  anchor, 
the  voice  ending  abruptly,  as  with  the 
regular  sea-dog's  bark. 

Herring  are  sold  everywhere,  of  course, 
but  their  peculiar  market  is  on  a  sort  of 
wooden  quay,  neither  good  land  nor 
water,  but  like  the  Bompjes  of  Rotterdam, 
and  encumbered  at  this  season  with 
barrels  piled  one  upon  another,  all  to  be 
packed  with  this  fish.  You  crunch  little 
heaps  of  salt  at  every  step,  as  you  move 
among  them,  and  through  the  ranks  of 
fish-wives,  with  brown  faces  and  black  elf- 
locks,  who  bring  the  herrings  from  the 
boats  to  the  barrels.  Alongside  of  you 
comes  up  an  oozy,  squashy  sound  of  the 
advancing  tide,  that  sets  the  boats  see- 
sawing, and  breaks  up  the  reflection  of 
the  houses  and  the  bridge. 

Leaving  the  throngs  of  the  market  and 
the  quay,  it  is  a  relief  to  pursue  the  long 
street  and  its  quaint  broken  lines  of  old 
houses,  with  here  and  there  a  delicately 
carved  window  or  doorway.  Here  you 
may  see  an  external  staircase,  a  marvel 
of  timber  framing,  wedged  in  between 
two  houses,  and  leading  to  different  flats 
in  one  of  them  ;  here  a  group  of  whimsi- 
cal dwellings  furnished  with  wooden 
galleries  on  each  storey,  painted  in  green, 
red,  and  white,  and  dull  blue,  and  rising 
one  above  another,  tier  upon  tier,  like 
the  poop  of  a  Great  Harry  or  some  such 
ship  of  olden  time.  At  intervals  you 
come  upon  openings  sloping  down  to 
the  harbour,  and  opening  upon  all  the 
pleasant  sights  there,  spars  and  cunning 
ropes,  masts  and  cordage  cutting  the 
slope  of  the  green  landscape  beyond,  a 
multiplicity  of  lines  that  gently  perplex, 
but  never  tease  the  eye  ;  on  the  other 
side  are  narrow  entries  leading  to  intermi- 
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nable  flights  of  steep  steps,  that  run  up  to 
square  roods  of  garden  niched  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cliff,  and  to  the  pleasant 
field  above,  where  the  old  Abbey  stands. 
These  flights  of  steps  are  a  feature  of 
Whitby,  by  the  absence  of  which  it  would 
lose  much  of  its  character.  They  meet 
you  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places, 
and  make  up  all  manner  of  picturesque 
perspectives.  Often  they  have  been 
quite  worn  out  into  a  dangerous  looking 
slope,  and  a  new  set  have  been  added 
beside  them,  but  the  old  are  left  for  the 
donkeys  that  carry  milk  in  their  tin  pan- 
niers and  for  the  barefooted  boys  that  lead 
them.  A  grand  specimen  of  each  kind 
of  staircase  takes  you  up  to  the  platform 
of  the  old  Abbey  —  a  splendid  example 
of  transition  from  round  to  pointed 
Gothic,  which  a  little  care  might  have 
preserved  almost  entire  to  our  own  days 
—  and  to  the  much  less  ancient  parish 
church,  built  of  stone,  suspicion  ly  re- 
sembling the  Abbey  ruins,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  the  residents  and 
most  of  the  visitors,  who  may  be  seen  on 
Sunday  from  the  opposite  hill  scaling  the 
long  flight  of  steps  Hke  pilgrims  of  Mont 
Blanc  viewed  from  the  Brevent.  Tins 
church  is  chiefly  in  a  very  debased  Per- 
pendicular style,  with  no  visible  roof, 
and  windows  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
Inside,  says  Murray,  "  it  has  been  so  filled 
with  pews  and  galleries,"  that  it  is 
"  strongly  suggestive  of  a  ship's  cabin." 
It  is  true  that  it  suggests  a  ship's  cabin, 
not  owing  to  the  pews  and  galleries — • 
things  not  often  found  inside  ships  — but 
on  account  of  the  roof,  which  is  com- 
posed of  neat  white-painted  planking, 
supported  by  transverse  beams,  and 
pierced  with  an  uncommon  quantity  of 
massively-framed  skylights  made  exactly 
after  the  naval  pattern.  There  are 
tombs  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  church- 
wardens' special  seats,  special  pews  deep 
in  green  baize  "for  strangers,"  all  turned 
so  that  every  one  can  stare  comfortably 
at  every  one  else.  The  first  lesson  on 
Sunday,  describing  the  navies  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  glories  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  seemed  quaintly  appropriate  in  a 
naval  town  whose  ships  once  traded  with 
the  Baltic  and  the  Mediteranean,  and 
brought  home  blubber  and  whalebone, 
and  built  the  vessels  in  which  Captain 
Cook  circumnavigated  the  globe.  But 
the  "  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks "  of 
Whitby  are  no  more,  or  have  migrated  to 
the  ports  of  the  adjoining  counties,  and 
of  Scotland.  It  has  no  foreign  trade 
now,  though  it  still  builds  ships  which  go 
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to  foreign  ports,  and  besides  the  jet  — 
which  happily  makes  but  little  show  in 
the  old  town  —  its  chief  occupation  is 
that  of  fishing.  You  may  find  a  pair  of 
walrus  tusks  set  up  as  an  archway  here 
and  there  among  the  farms, — ■  where,  by 
the  way,  they  use  fishing-nets  over  the 
ricks  to  keep  the  scanty  thatch  down  ; 
and  in  its  curiosity  shops  —  for  War- 
dour  Street  is  not  unrepresented  here  — 
there  are  china  punch-bowls,  ostrich  eggs 
engraved  and  inscribed,  and  flat  bits  of 
bone  or  ivory,  meant  for  women's  stay- 
bones,  and  covered  with  points  of  the 
compass  and  such  quaint  patterns  as  the 
sweetheart  of  the  destined  wearer  might 
think  of  carving  during  a  tedious  voyage. 
And  there  is  one  bit  of  furniture  peculiar 
(we  believe)  to  this  district, —  the  "bride- 
wain,"  or  chest  for  wedding-clothes, 
which,  roughly  carved  with  Tudor  roses 
or  Elizabethan  patterns,  may  now  and 
then  be  met  with.  There  are,  too,  a  few 
other  things  in  the  way  of  old  plate  and 
old  Wedgwood  ware,  but  not  much,  for 
one  or  two  artists  and  a  famous  lace  col- 
lector have  been  beforehand  with  the 
public,  and  gleaned  most  of  what  time 
has  spared. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
.  LIFE   IN  THE   ICE   KINGDOM. 

Whaling,  in  its  details  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  of  human  industries,  has 
associations  incomparably  fascinating  to 
the  imagination,  apart  from  the  terrible 
toil,  the  courage,  the  endurance,  and  the 
danger  involved  in  the  pursuit.  All 
these  come  into  the  picture,  and  underlie 
its  charm,  enhanced  by  the  great  dis- 
tance, the  parting  from  home  and  friends, 
the  absolute  silence,  the  complete  isola- 
tion. No  news  comes  to  the  homes  of 
the  whalers  until  they  bring  it,  with  ease 
and  plenty,  or  the  grim  blank  of  failure  ; 
no  passing  ships  hail  the  voyagers  to  the 
far  North,  to  the  region  where  man's  do- 
minion has  never  been  acknowledged, 
where  he  is  no  more  than  a  persevering 
invader,  who  snatches,  with  inconceiv- 
able toil  and  difficulty,  a  few  swift  victo- 
ries, and  then  is  steadily,  inexorably 
beaten  back  by  the  floating  forces  of  the 
Ice  King.  The  giant  barriers  of  the  ice 
realm  are  closed  against  him,  and  the 
mysterious  night  of  the  Arctic  winter  bids 
defiance  to  his  puny  daring.  When  the 
darkness  comes  down  upon  the  Polar 
world,  does  the  strange  calm  that  broods 


over  the  great  wastes  of  water  within  the 
great  wastes  of  ice  which  form  the  Spitz- 
bergen  Islands  remain  untroubled,  or  do 
the  winds  howl  over  the  black  waves 
until  the  ice  barriers  shiver  and  moan, 
and  split  themselves  into  frantic  frag- 
ments, careering  wildly  under  the  rush- 
ing lash  of  the  tempest,  and  anon  closing 
up  for  long  spells  of  their  inexorable  1 
ward  1  The  whole  region,  during  the 
brief  season  for  which  man  can  look  upon 
it  and  live,  is  one  of  enchantment  and 
delight,  but  he  leaves  it  with  the  linger- 
ing longing  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  its 
winter  unfulfilled.  No  wonder  that  the 
good  people  of  Hull  watched  with  pa- 
tient curiosity  the  lading  of  a  schooner 
yacht  which  sailed  from  Hull  on  the  ilth 
May,  1872,  with  a  small  party  of  English 
gentlemen  and  an  exclusively  English 
crew,  for  it  was  bound  for  Spitzbergen, 
was  to  sail  round  the  island,  and  was  fit- 
ted with  all  the  requirements  for  whaling 
and  sealing.  A  large  fishing  fleet  was 
sailing,  but  the  schooner  soon  outsailed 
them  allj  and  as  the  fishermen  hauled 
towards  their  fishing  banks,  and  she 
stood  on  her  course  alone,  the  talk  on 
board  her  was  of  the  hyperborean  seas 
ahead,  whose  dread  and  danger  the  men 
knew  and  had  dared  ;  and  of  the  great 
whales  whose  capture  is  such  fierce  ex- 
citement and  large  profit.  Many  days' 
sail  pass  by  before  the  "finners"  appear, 
but  at  length  the  gentlemen  see  them, 
and  their  ill-concealed  admiration  seems 
uncalled  for  by  the  crew,  to  v/hom  these 
wonderful  creatures  are  very  small  deer 
indeed,  the  mere  outlying  "  wilde  fowle  " 
of  the  ice  realm,  gliding  on  the  surface 
of  the  calm  clear  sea  with  a  sudden,  gen- 
tle motion,  and  heaving  a  loud  "  p-o-o-f  '* 
as  they  come  by  the  ship,  whence  they 
are  watched  in  strictest  silence.  The 
marvels  of  the  Northern  Seas  come 
quickly  ;  Van  Mayen's  Island  lies  in  the' 
ship's  course,  and  as  they  near  it,  the 
whole  air  is  alive  with  white-winged 
armies  of  sea  birds,  the  high  cliffs  being 
tenanted  by  another  host  at  rest  ;  two 
rocks  stand  out  from  the  land,  exactly 
resembling  swift-sailing  ships,  coming  on 
with  all  sails  set,  and  heeling  over  to  the 
gale  ;  and  the  icy  peak  of  Beerenberg 
rises  above  the  sea  level  6,870  feet.  The 
beach  had  a  history  to  tell  full  of  warn- 
ing, and  yet  of  weird  attraction,  for  here 
were  bits  of  whale-boats  reduced  to 
matchwood  by  the  frightful  action  of  the 
boisterous  seas  ;  fragments  of  wrecks  of 
ships  that  had  fought  bravely  against  the 
ice,  but  had  been  beaten  ;  bits  of  masts 
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of  merchant  vessels  ;  huge  piles  of  drift- 
wood, once  stately  trees  on  the  side  of 
some  Siberiaji  river,  now  stranded  on 
the  Arctic  coast,  and  the  little  tunnels 
with  which  the  sea-worms  had  perforated 
it  in  every  direction  tenantless,  for  the 
wood-borers  cannot  live  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  awful  Arctic  seas.  The  wild 
duck  and  the  white  fox  have  the  island  to 
themselves,  and  beyond  it  lies  the  true 
commencement  of  the  west  ice,  the  surge 
of  the  heavy  sea  breaking  upon  the  outer 
edge  of  the  huge  floating  masses,  and  the 
illimitable  distance  laden  with  heavy 
blocks,  interspersed  with  flat  snow. 
Surely  here  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and 
no  ship  can  ever  get  beyond  this  beauti- 
ful barrier,  this  spray-sprinkled  diadem 
on  the  brow  of  the  awful  Ice  King,  shin- 
ing with  almost  unbearable  lustre  of 
rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  sap- 
phires ;  and  the  thundering  sound  of  the 
disrupted  masses  which  strew  the  sea  is 
the  warning  of  dismissal.  They  heed 
neither,  but  sail  towards  the  densest  part, 
through  a  fringe  of  broken  ice  in  a  heav- 
ing sea,  forcing  the  schooner  at  all  speed, 
and  charging  the  most  likely  place  for  an 
entrance,  as  the  surge  rises  and  falls 
with  awful  fury.  They  get  through,  for 
they  have  men  on  board  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  ice,  to  hit  it  carefully, 
and  turn  it  gently  from  its  way  ;  and  the 
wonderful  operation  succeeds,  the 
schooner  stands  out  to  sea  in  a  broad 
channel,  with  ice  walls  on  either  side, 
and  the  first  terrific  barrier  lies  between 
them  and  all  life  that  is  less  than  Arctic. 
At  first  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  grow  ac- 
customed to  the  absence  of  darkness, 
then  the  perpetual  light  becomes  pleas- 
ant ;  but  there  must  be  always  some 
confusion  about  time,  especially  when 
occup3,tion  is  either  severe  toil  6r  strong 
excitement,  when  danger  is  never  absent 
for  long,  and  every  object  is  absolutely 
strange  and  novel.  To  drift  off  into  the 
indistinguishable  fog  on  an  ice  layer, 
when  in  pursuit  of  a  family  of  seals, 
wariest  and  most  tantahzing  of  crea- 
tures, is  only  an  incident,  and  then  the 
sailors  begin  to  recall  dismal  precedents. 
"  You  remember  them  'ere  chaps  as  was 
left  in  this  here  way,  and  was  all  froze  to 
death  ? "  says  one  to  another.  "  As  for 
that  ship,  Enterprise,  I  assure  you,  Sir," 
says  a  third,  "  we  could  speak  to  the  men 
on  the  ice,  but  could  not  get  at  them  ! 
blowing  a  gale  and  freezing  hard  at  the 
time  !  thermometer  40  degrees  below 
zero  !  We  did  all  we  could  ;  the  oars 
and  foremasts  were  tied  together  to  try 
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and  reach  them  by  means  of  a  raft,  when 
they  disappeared  in  the  fog,  lost  to  sight, 
though  not  to  memory,  and  they  all  per- 
ished !  "  The  whaling  boats  are  in  req- 
uisition, and  the  shoals  of  seals  multiply, 
as  the  schooner  sails  northward  under 
the  never-setting  sun,  amid  a  scene  of  si- 
lent desolation,  and  frequently  muffled  in 
dense  fog,  awfully  insignificant,  alien, 
and  alone.  Suddenly  they  are  "beset 
with  ice,"  and  find  themselves  contem- 
plating an  aspect  of  nature  "  such  as  the 
painter  might  imagine,  or  the  poet,  with 
his  lying  license  might  invent,  or  the  im- 
agination of  a  sleeper  could  fancy  in 
dreams  of  night."  A  great  storm  is 
blowing  over  the  unfrozen  sea  far  away, 
but  the  schooner,  fastened  to  a  bit  of  ice, 
whose  two  projecting  tongues  keep  off 
the  pressure  of  the  outer  ice,  which  has 
closed  them  up  within  200  yards,  lies  in 
deep  calm.  A  boat  is  lowered,  and  the 
men  sit  in  dead  silence  in  it,  watching 
for  the  narwhal,  which  are  blowing  near, 
and  throwing  up  little  jets  of  vapour 
from  the  blowholes  on  either  side  of  the 
head.  The  harpooner  is  ready,  the  tubs 
and  the  line  are  prepared  ;  but  the  nar- 
whal is  difficult  game  ;  he  goes  at  tre- 
mendous speed,  and  his  range  of  vision 
is  wide  ;  so  that  when  he  is  dragged  on 
to  the  ice,  with  his  spotted  hide  and  his 
polished  horn,  he  is  a  trophy  of  the  first 
class.  Great  hordes  of  this  curious 
mammal  travel  through  the  Arctic  seas, 
tusk  to  tusk  and  tail  to  tail,  like  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  thousands  strong,  and 
their  play  in  great  ice-encircled  water- 
wastes  is  wonderful  to  see,  as  their  dap- 
pled sides  curve  close  to  the  surface,  and 
the  tilting  swords  are  thrust  above  the 
waves  in  their  reckless  lunges  ;  or  they 
suddenly  skim  along  the  surface,  curve 
their  backs,  and  plunge  headlong  down, 
following  the  vagaries  of  some  chosen 
leader.  When  the  crew  of  the  schooner 
had  killed  their  first  narwhal,  they  made 
a  vast  fireplace  out  of  his  remains,  the 
openings  between  the  ribs  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  grate,  packed  in  wood  and 
oakum,  and  set  fire  to  the  materials,  in 
order  that  the  odorous  fumes  might  at- 
tract any  bears  that  might  be  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  neither  narwhal 
nor  bear  causes  such  excitement  as  the 
real  "right  whale,"  the  tremendous  giant 
of  the  seas,  with  the  likeness  of  a  man's 
head  and  face  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth  ; 
whose  coming  is  waited  for  in  speechless 
expectation,  whose  capture  is  the  hardest 
work  that  men  can  do,  whose  value  re- 
pays for  all  the  labour  and  all  the  risk 
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even  men  who  have  no  eyes  for  the 
beauty  and  no  sense  of  the  sublimity  of 
the  scene.  They  are  saiUng  on  a  silver 
sea,  in  the  wonderful  Arctic  sunlight, 
which  is  unlike  light  in  any  other  region, 
in  the  still,  intoxicating  air  which  fills 
their  veins  with  life  and  thrills  them  with 
a  strange  happiness  ;  past  iridescent 
caves  rising  out  of  the  pure  water, — 
they  can  see  far  back  into  them,  where 
the  upper  edges  are  festooned  with  a 
dazzling  ornament  like  a  network  of  lace 
composed  of  fine  gems,  the  fringe 
gleams  in  the  prismatic  light  with  every 
motion  of  the  waves,  and  the  fairy  halls 
are  filled  with  awful  sound.  What  mar- 
vellous, constant  beauty  and  life  where 
man  is  only  a  brief  accident  !  Prowling 
in  the  distance  are  two  Polar  bears, 
which  the  crew  kill,  and  whose  stomachs 
are  found  to  be  quite  empty.  A  few 
days  more  and  a  herd  of  walrus  is  re- 
ported ;  —  (some  of  the  individuals 
which  compose  it  look,  in  the  drawing  of 
them,  like  very  fat  elderly  men  lying  on 
their  stomachs  placidly  and  happily 
drunk): — so,  with  terrible  interludes  of 
danger,  when  the  schooner  was  driven 
helplessly  into  the  floes,  and  with  con- 
stant endurance  of  extreme  fatigue,  they 
came  to  Spitzbergen,  and  found  magnifi- 
cent reindeer,  the  noblest  of  the  Arctic 
creatures.  These  are  extremely  difiicult 
to  stalk  through  the  ice  ravines  and  snow 
valleys,  for  though  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  man  and  his  murderous  propen- 
sities, their  keen  scent  warns  them  that 
something  strange  is  near.  And  they 
love  each  other,  poor  faithful  beasts  ! 
with  a  love  stronger  than  fear  or  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  "  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith,  sailing  in  Benlopen  Straits  in 
187 1,  shot  a  large  stag,  but  could  not  get 
near  its  companion  ;  as  they  were  a  long 
way  from  the  ship,  he  had  the  head  and 
horns  removed,  and  brought  along  with 
him  to  his  schooner.  They  saw  the  sur- 
vivor go  to  the  headless  remains,  and 
then  follow  the  party  to  the  ship.  As  it 
lingered  on  the  shore,  a  man  quietly 
landed  from  the  boat  and  shot  it."  Over 
the  grand  beauty  of  the  still  transparent 
water  of  King's  Bay ;  the  enormous 
mountains,  every  foot  of  their  frontage 
occupied  by  a  sea-bird,  until  numbers 
fail  to  give  any  notion  of  their  myriads  ; 
and  the  great  glacier  which  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  harbour,  and  fills  the 
mind  with  awe  —  the  marvellous  Arctic 
light  is  shining,  and  glorifies  all  that  it 
illuminates.  But  where  the  grandeur 
and  the   beauty  are  greatest,  there  the 


solitude  is  most  appalling,  and  nowhere 
on  the  earth  does  man  feel  his  weakness 
and  insignificance  so  much  as  here, 
amidst  the  awful  desolation.  Once  the 
schooner's  voyagers  saw  the  rare  snow- 
goose  of  Spitzbergen.  They  had  as- 
cended a  ledge  of  rocks,  800  feet  above 
the  sea-level  ;  slowly  they  made  their 
ascent  to  the  steep  brow  of  the  crags, 
and  found  themselves  near  the  edge  of  a 
deep  blue  lake,  the  surface  of  which  was 
as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  On  it  were  re- 
posing a  number  of  large  geese,  pure 
white,  resting  undisturbed  in  the  awful 
solitude.  At  sight  of  the  intruders  they 
rose  and  flew  towards  them,  making  for 
the  open  sea.  Very  soon  after  this,  the 
schooner  had  to  begin  her  homeward 
voyage  ;  symptoms  of  the  Arctic  winter 
which  proud  man  must  not  dare  to  brave, 
which  hunts  him  out  of  the  ice  kingdom 
as  mercilessly  as  he  hunts  its  furred  and 
feathered  creatures,  had  set  in.  So  the 
ship  headed  homewards,  and  one  day 
late  in  September  she  sailed  up  the 
Humber,  with  a  garland  hanging  from 
the  masthead,  in  true  whaler  fashion. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  GERMAN  OLD  CATHOLIC  BISHOP. 

The  German  Mercury  prints  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Bishop  Reinkens,  who  has  just  been  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Germany.  He  was 
born  at  Burtscheid,  near  Aachen,  on  the 
first  of  March,  1821,  so  that  he  is  now  in 
his  fifty-third  year.  His  father  owned  a  dis- 
tillery and  some  little  property,  which  he 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose.  On  that 
account  Reinkens,  after  his  mother's 
death  in  1836,  had  to  work  for  the  support 
of  his  father  at  manual  labour.  But  it 
was  soon  evident  that  he  was  qualified 
for  a  more  dignified  occupation.  In  the 
autumn  of  1840  he  entered  the  Quarta 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  Aachen,  passed 
through  the  "  Tertia  "  and  "  Unterprima," 
and  in  the  summer  of  1844  completed  the 
course.  He  then  went  to  Bonn,  where 
he  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  success 
that  in  his  first  year  he  received  the  prize 
from  the  philosophical  faculty  for  an 
essay  on  "  The  Idea  and  Definition  of 
Virtue  among  the  Greeks."  In  the 
autumn  of  1847  he  passed  his  theological 
examinations  at  Cologne  in  the  first  class, 
then  entered  the  priests'  seminary  there, 
was  first  among  the  candidates  for  exam- 
ination, and  on   the   3rd   of    September, 
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1848,  was  ordained  a  priest.  He  resumed 
his  studies  at  Bonn,  having,  on  account 
of  "  distinguished  theological  attain- 
ments, "  obtained  a  State  stipendium  (or 
scholarship)  for  two  years,  and  prepared 
his  doctor's  dissertation.  He  went  to 
Munich  in  1849,  ^^^  was  made  "Doctor 
theologiae  "  with  the  "  nota  eminentiae.  " 
In  March,  1850,  he  went  to  Breslau, 
where  ha  lectured  on  Church  history  as 
a  Privatdocent.  The  following  year  his 
work  on  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  the  spring  of  1853  he  be- 
came extraordinary,  and  four  years  after- 
wards ordinary,  Professor  of  Church 
history.  Until  1865  he  had  been  thrice 
Dean  of  the  Catholic  theological  faculty, 
and  from  1865  to  1866  he  was  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Breslau.  From  185 1  to 
1861  the  claims  of  his  office  prevented 
any  great  literary  activity.  Since  Jan- 
uary 20,  1853,  he  had  been  first  cathedral 
preacher,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered 
the  Sunday  sermons  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Breslau  till  Easter,  1858.  He 
then  resigned  the  office  in  order  to  have 
leisure  for  literary  pursuits.  For  the 
same  reason  he  resigned  his  canonry  in 
1857,  and  in  1858  the  provostship  of  St. 
Hedwig  in  Berlin.  His  literary  labours 
bore  rich  fruits.  In  the  year  1S61  ap- 
peared his  history  of  the  Leopold  Uni- 
versity until  its  union  with  that  of  Frank- 
fort ;  in  1864  his  monographs  on  "  Hilary 
of  Poitiers "  and  "  The  Hermit  of  St. 
Hieronymus  ;  "  in  1865  "  Martin  of 
Tours  ;  "  and  in  1866  "  The  History  of 
the  Philosophy  of  St.  Augustine."  A 
prolonged  residence  in  Rome  (1867  to 
1868}  gave  him  a  profound  view  of  the 
unwholesome  condition  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  nerved  him  to  continue  his 
study  of  the  ancients.  As  the  fruit  of 
this  resolution  in  May,  1870,  was  pub- 
lished his  "  Aristotle  upon  Art,"  which 
induced  the  philosophical  faculty  of  Leip- 
zig to  appoint  him  in  1871  "  Doctor  phil- 
osophise honoris  causa."  His  experi- 
ences in  Rome  also  stimulated  him  to  in- 
vestigate closely  the  historical  causes  of 
the  decHne  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Through  the  proceedings  at  the  Council 
the  duty  of  continuing  such  studies  was 
more  than  ever  impressed  on  Reinkens. 
With  all  the  energy  of  his  character  he 
devoted  himself  to  study,  and  entered 
upon  the  struggle  with  Rome  which  his 
inquiries  more  and  more  convinced  him 
was  inevitable. 


From  Hie  Saturday  Review. 
ROME  AND   ITS  ADVERSARIES. 

Far  above  all  small  questions  of  cur- 
rent politics,  changes  of  Ministries,  sub- 
stitution of  Republics  for  Monarchies,  or 
Monarchies  for  Republics,  stand  the  two 
great  questions  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  —  the  question  as  to  what  will  be 
the  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  la- 
bouring classes  and  their  employers,  and 
the  question  as  to  what  will  be  the  issue 
of  the  contest  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  its  adversaries.  The  two  questions 
are  even  beginning  to  interlace  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  those  who  dread  the  working- 
man  denounce  him  as  the  enemy  of 
religion  as  well  as  the  enemy  of  prop- 
erty and  comfort.  In  England  the  distrust 
of  the  labourer  and  the  weariness  and 
disgust  produced  in  the  minds  of  quiet 
people  by  perpetual  strikes  show  them- 
selves in  the  comparatively  mild  form  of 
an  aHenation  of  wavering  Liberals  from 
their  party,  and  an  inclination  to  see 
whether  a  Conservative  Government  can- 
not impart  a  more  healthy  tone  to  so- 
ciety. But  on  the  Continent,  and  es- 
pecially in  France,  there  is  a  vt  ry  large 
and  active  party  which  proclaims  as 
loudly  and  persistently  as  it  can  that  the 
only  way  to  get  the  labourer  into  a  right 
frame  of  mind  again  as  regards  his  work 
and  wages  is  to  submit  him  once  more  to 
the  old  authority  of  a  despotic  religion. 
The  pre-eminent  thought  in  minds  of  this 
type  is  that  half  measures,  half  religions, 
and  half  governments  have  failed.  They 
have  encouraged  an  amount  of  liber  y 
with  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
cope  after  it  has  attained  its  full  force. 
They  have  made  men  discontented, 
disorderly,  and  unhappy,  and  if  mankind 
is  ever  to  be  happy  again,  it  must  return 
to  the  paths  it  has  deserted.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this,  as  there  have  always 
been  in  every  age  crowds  of  people  who 
have  thought  that  the  only  reason  why 
governments  ever  failed  was  that  they  did 
not  govern  enough,  and  that  religious  au- 
thorities should  seize  hold  of  every  man 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  civil  authorities  working  submis- 
sively under  them,  should  take  care  that 
he  did  not  come  to  harm,  or  bring  others 
to  harm  in  this  world  or  the  next.  What 
is  new,  at  least  in  this  generation,  is  the 
determined  and  thorough  manner  in 
which  this  view  of  human  Hfe  is  now  as- 
serted in  the  face  of  the  violent  opposi- 
tion it  excites.  In  every  direction  the 
Absolutist  party  takes  the  ground  of  re- 
jecting every  compromise,  and  of  carry- 
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ing  out  its  theories  without  heeding  any 
of  the  limits  which  common  sense  or  the 
strength  of  counter-theories  might  im- 
pose. In  politics  it  is  engaged  in  a  fierce 
combat,  beating  down  Republicans,  sneer- 
ing at  Constitutionalists,  spreading  the 
peace  of  silence  wherever  it  can  reach. 
In  religion  it  is  loth  to  trouble  itself  with 
evidences,  modest  misgivings,  limited 
adoration.  It  is  determined  to  have  mir- 
acles and  visions,  and  it  has  them.  It 
delights  in  every  form  of  mysticism  and 
pietistic  rapture.  It  sees  in  every  event 
of  life  a  judgment  or  a  blessing  according 
to  its  prepossessions.  And  then  all  this 
fervour  and  this  distaste  for  half  measures 
constantly  find  force  and  support  in  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  which  has  so  largely 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to 
the  Civil  Power.  One  mouth  now  pro- 
nounces absolutely  and  unquestionably 
what  is  right  ;  and  all  bargains  with  the 
Civil  Power — concordats,  vetoes  on 
bishops,  and  other  devices  by  which  the 
State  kept  the  Church  somewhat  in  the 
background  —  now  seem  out  of  date. 
The  Pope  alone  is  to  speak,  and  kings, 
and  emperors,  and  presidents  have  but  to 
listen. 

The  consequences  of  this  new  attitude 
of  the  Absolutist  or  Ultramontane  party 
are  rapidly  making  themselves  felt  all 
over  the  world.  It  was  because  the  Irish 
bishops  would  have  all  or  nothing  that 
the  very  liberal  offer  made  on  the  part  of 
the  State  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Irish 
Catholics  was  rejected,  and  the  problem 
of  Irish  Education  was  deferred  to  a  re- 
mote future.  In  Germany  the  collision 
between  Church  and  State  grows  every 
day  more  intense.  There  the  State  is  a 
'great  power,  and  its  means  of  annoying 
a  religious  body  which  defies  it  are  very 
considerable.  On  neither  side  is  there 
any  flinching.  The  Government  has 
armed  itself  with  new  laws,  and  is  reso- 
lutely putting  them  in  force,  and  it  has 
taken  under  its  protection  that  small 
body  of  Catholics  which  openly  stands 
aloof  from  the  bulk  of  the  community  to 
which  it  lately  belonged,  and  rejects  the 
dogma  of  infallibility.  The  legislation 
of  the  summer  has  enabled  the  Prussian 
authorities  to  inspect  and  decide  on  the 
merits  of  every  clerical  institution,  and 
Commissioners  are  at  work  who  do  their 
duty  without  any  hesitation,  and  insist  on 
the  secrets  of  every  institution  being  re- 
vealed to  them.  If  they  report  against 
an  institution  and  their  report  is  approved 
of,  the  institution  is  at  once  closed. 
Schoolmasters  are  warned  that  they  must 


not  belong  to  those  Catholic  associations 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  dangerous, 
or  they  will  forthwith  be  dismissed.  The 
Archbishop  of  Posen  has  been  sentenced 
to  a  heavy  fine  for  contravention  of  the  new 
laws,  and  the  State  authorities  have  given 
notice  in  a  town  where  an  incumbent  was 
appointed  by  an  Archbishop  in  a  manner 
not  permitted  by  the  law,  that  the  State 
will  not  recognise  any  of  the  acts  per- 
formed by  this  ecclesiastic,  and,  more 
especially,  that  marriages  celebrated  by 
him  will  be  considered  invalid,  and  that 
children  baptized  by  him  will  need  to  be 
rebaptized.  The  Courts  have  also  inter- 
vened to  help  the  Government.  They 
have  decided  that  the  Old  Catholics  are 
not  Dissenters,  and  that  they  are  a  reli- 
gious body  recognized  by  the  law,  so  that 
attacks  on  their  worship  by  their  Ultra- 
montane enemies  may  be  punished  as 
libellous.  The  Government,  adopting 
this  view,  and  carrying  it  out  to  its  nat- 
ural conclusion,  has  not  only  refused  to 
interfere  with  the  Old  Catholics,  but  has 
appointed  an  Old  Catholic  to  be  an  in- 
spector of  schools  in  a  district  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  schools  he  will  have 
to  inspect  belong  to  Catholics.  The 
Ultramontanes  pay  as  little  attention  as 
they  possibly  can  to  the  decrees  of  the 
State,  will  not  come  when  they  are  sent 
for,  or  do  as  they  are  bid,  and  keep  doing 
what  they  are  forbidden  to  do  by  law. 
That  they  will  be  in  some  degree  strength- 
ened by  the  severe  measures  taken  to 
coerce  them,  that  their  ardour  will  grow 
more  intense,  that  their  secret  associa- 
tions will  become  more  powerful,  and 
that  they  will  gain  in  coherence  and  or- 
ganization, is  tolerably  certain.  But 
whether  the  State  may  not  in  the  long 
run  and  on  the  whole  beat  them,  and 
make  the  mass  of  Germans  hold  aloof 
from  them,  is  still  uncertain.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  on  its  side  the  idea  of  the 
State  and  of  its  authority  which  is  now 
so  deeply  planted  in  the  German  mind. 
It  has  also  the  national  spirit,  which  sees 
in  German  Ultramontanes  the  friends  of 
France  and  the  enemies  of  the  Father- 
land. But  perhaps  what  will  tell  for  the 
Government  more  than  anything  is  that 
it  daily  becomes  clearer  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  that  a  nation 
must,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  dog- 
ma of  infallibility,  either  quarrel  with 
Ultramontanism  or  bow  to  it.  Germans 
might  get  tired  of  a  purely  German  con- 
test, but  when  they  look  beyond  Germany 
they  will  see  that  what  is  happening  to 
them  is  happening   to  a  great  many  other 
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people  also,  and  that  they  must  in  some 
shape  or  other  take  their  share  in  a 
struggle  that  is  almost  universal. 

If  there  was  one  place  more  than  an- 
other where  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Ultramontanism  would  find  none  of 
that  moderate  resistance  which  consists 
not  in  breaking  away  from  religion,  but 
in  attempting  to  set  bounds  to  ecclesias- 
tical power,  it  was  South  America.  But 
even  there  the  quarrel  which  is  di  tract- 
ing  Germany  has  begun  to  rage.  The 
State  in  Brazil  finds  itself  defied  by  the 
Church,  and  the  State  in  Brazil  is  tolera- 
bly strong  and  respects  itself,  and  does 
not  feel  disposed  to  do  exactly  what  it  is 
told  to  do  by  ecclesiastics  of  the  modern 
type.  The  Bishops  in  Brazil  have  ven- 
tured on  two  measures  which  have 
placed  them  in  antagonism  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  introduced,  with- 
out the  permission  of  th^  Govenment, 
which  is  legally  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. Papal  decrees,  and  put  them  in 
force,  and  they  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  excommunicate  Freemasons, 
and  to  refuse  them  the  rites  of  the  Church. 
It  may  be  added  that  very  recently  a  new 
set  of  bishops,  foreigners  and  violent 
Ultramontanes,  have  been  imposed  on 
the  country  by  Rome,  while  the  local 
clergy  has  still  some  feelings  of  indepen- 
dence remaining.  Thus  exactly  the  same 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  Germany 
are  arising  in  Brazil.  The  three  main 
offences  of  the  Prussian  bishops  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Government  were  that  they 
set  up  the  law  as  promulgated  by  the 
Pope  above  the  law  of  the  State,  that 
they  abused  the  power  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  that  they  were  parties  to  a  sys- 
tem by  which  Catholic  Germany  was 
flooded  with  importations  of  foreign  eccle- 
siastics. To  make  the  bishops  and  their 
inferiors  obey  the  State  laws,  to  keep 
their  power  of  excommunication  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  to 
drive  foreign  ecclesiastics  out  of  the 
country,  were  the  aims  which  those 
who  framed  the  new  Prussian  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  had  constantly  in  view. 
Whether  the  State,  if  pushed  to  extremi- 
ties in  Brazil,  will  adopt  measures  of 
equal  vigour,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  ; 
but  at  present  the  Emperor  and  his  ad- 
visers appear  determined  not  to  shrink, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  effectually  sup- 
ported by  popular  opinion.  In  Europe 
the  contest  is  perpetually  assuming  a 
political  form  which  in  some  degree  con- 
ceals the  true  character.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  merge  itself  in  the  general  quar- 
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rel  between  France  and  Germany.  The 
Swiss  Government  has  been  among  the 
foremost  to  withstand  the  new  ecclesias- 
tical onslaught,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Ultramontane  party  in  Switzerland  has  re- 
cently applied  for  aid  to  the  new  French 
Government ;  while  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  given  a  public  intimation  of  its 
conviction  that  the  new-born  fervour  of 
French  officials  for  pilgrimages  and  ex- 
piatory churches  and  clerical  intrusion 
into  the  army  constitute  a  menace  to 
Italy  which  it  would  be  folly  to  disregard. 
But  with  regard  to  Brazil,  there  is  no 
political  question  of  the  kind.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  war  of  revenge,  Brazil  can 
help  neither  party,  and  it  is  therefore  in 
the  highest  degree  instructive  to  find 
that  there  too  the  new  dogma  is  produc- 
ing a  crisis  essentially  the  same  as  that 
through  which  Germany  and  Switzerland 
and  Italy  are  passing. 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
A  FOG  ON  THE  THAMES. 

Just  now  a  growing  fog  has  gathered 
on  the  river  ;  not  thick  enough  —  at  any 
rate,  as  yet  —  to  stop  the  traffic,  but  giv- 
ing so  weird  a  look  to  everything  v/hich 
it  invests  as  to  be  worth  a  note  or  two. 
It  is  a  June,  not  a  November,  fog.  The 
subtropical  plants  in  Battersea  Park 
seem  quite  at  home  in  the  sultry  haze  ; 
but  the  lilacs  and  the  laburnum  and  the 
hawthorns  and  the  chesnuts,  white  and 
red,  and  the  ribbon  flower-borders  look 
strangely  dim,  while  again  the  rich,  moist 
grass,  seen  close  at  hand,  shines  as  if 
giving  off  its  own  light.  A  stray  park- 
keeper  with  dimmed  gilt  bands  and  but- 
tons, one  or  two  solitaries  dreaming  on 
the  clammy  garden-seats,  astray  gardener 
who  looks  up  from  his  work  and  silently 
gazes  at  a  passer-by  with  cowlike  eyes,  a 
lounging  waiter  yawning  in  the  midst  of 
a  jumble  of  empty  benches  and  tables, 
and  two  or  three  little  children  dodging 
in  and  out  between  them  like  mice,  are 
the  only  people  one  meets  in  the  whole 
of  the  damp,  gauze-mufiled  park.  Leaden 
and  smooth  and  indistinct,  with  blurred- 
green  reflections,  spreads  the  ornamental 
water,  like  a  lagoon  in  which  yellow  fever 
and  a  Cuban  slaver  might  be  hiding.  A 
water-fowl  rises  with  a  scurry  of  wings  to 
alight  unseen  with  a  dully  audible  splash. 
Two  black  swans  glide  about  noiselessly, 
or  talking  to  each  other  in  the  voice 
which  is  said  to  be  excellent  in  woman, 
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twisting  their  long  necks  to  crop  the 
bhdes  of  the  flowering  flags,  or  lifting 
their  red  beaks  to  the  leaves  of  the  over- 
hanging trees.  The  lazy  ripple  of  the 
river  on  the  pebbly  strand  at  the  foot  of 
the  water-side  of  the  park — so  trim  in 
its  core,  so  rough  at  its  edges  —  sug- 
gests a  trip  upon  the  water.  Let  us  take 
boat  at  the  pier  hard  by.  Old  Chelsea 
Church  and  the  old  trees  and  houses  of 
Cheyne  Walk  have  a  Fata  Morgana  look. 
Two  white  wager-boats,  pulled  by  white- 
clad  spectres,  dart  out  of  the  mist  ahead, 
and  dart  into  the  mist  astern  —  emblems 
reversed  in  life.  A  train  thunders  over 
the  railway-bridge,  adding  a  coil  of  slug- 
gishly curling  snowy  vapour  to  the  mouse- 
coloured  mist.  A  black  lighter  —  one 
long  sweep  sprawling  like  a  broken  fin, 
the  other  tugged  at,  doggedly  though 
seemingly  lazily,  by  the  lighterman, 
whose  sulky  features  are  indistinguish- 
able—  flounders  past  like  a  wounded 
whale.  Tiers  of  black  lighters,  as  gloomy 
as  if  they  were  meant  for  Titans'  floating 
hearses,  loom  alongside  the  shore's 
blurred  higgledy-piggledy  of  piles  and 
wharfs  and  cranes,  and  "  travellers  "  on 
gaunt  timber  skeletons,  and  coal,  and 
brick  and  stone,  and  chimney-pots  and 
drain-pipes.  At  Nine  Elms  there  is  a 
maze  of  curving  and  crossing  rails  that 
look  Hke  half-obliterated  fork-scratches 
on  a  greasy  plate,  with  stumbling 
horses  straining  at  lead-coloured  and 
mud-cobured  trucks,  and  men  —  clad 
presumably  in  green  corduroy,  but 
looking  exactly  like  chimney-sweeps  — 
shouting  huskily  to  the  horses  and 
one  another  under  the  supervision  of 
mist-magnified  overseers,  also  leaden- 
hued.  The  extinguisher  turrets  of  Mil- 
bury  Penitentiary  perk  up,  blurred, 
above  the  blurred  jumble  of  its  dirty- 
drab  brick  :  the  mist  gives  the  place  a 
Bastille  look  of  mystery.  Tiie  Lambeth 
embankment  glimpses  through  the  murky 
air  like  a  long  line  of  pale  ghosts  drawn 
up  along  the  banks  of  Styx;  it  is  just 
possible  to  make  out  that  builders  are 
somewhere  at  work  in  the  dark  jumble 
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of  towered  masonery  formed  by  Lambeth 
Palace  and  Church.  As  we  zigzag  from 
side  to  side,  the  mist-bordered  reaches 
of  the  river  look  like  wide  lakes.  We 
run  in  so  close  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment that,  in  spite  of  the  mist,  we  can 
see  the  scaled-off  look  of  the  stones  of 
that  magnificent  modern-antique  ready- 
made  :  to  one  who  has  crossed  the  line, 
the  noses  of  some  of  the  sculptured 
figures  suggest  a  memory  of  the  time 
when  the  skin  peeled    off    his  nose    in 

I  curly  shavings,  though  from  a  very  differ- 
ent cause.  Red  and  white  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  on  the  other  side  might  serve 
for  a  dyspeptically  despondent  butcher's 
dream  of  vanishing  raw  beef.  When, 
under  graceful  Westminster-Bridge,  the 
funnel  comes  down,  like  a  hemlock-stalk 
half  cut  in  two  by  stick  of  idle  wanderer 
practising  sword  exercise  —  most  ungen- 
erously making  use  of  its  monopolized 
privilege  to  smoke  abaft  itself,  by  clog- 

I  ging  our  nostrils  and  defiling  our  shirt- 
fronts  with  unconsumed  carbon — the 
fog  is   thickening  so    that  we    begin    to 

I  doubt  whether  our  boat  will  get  beyond 
Hungerford  ;  but,  just  as  we  have 
passed  Hungerford  Bridge, 

Apollo's  arrow  flashes  through  the  murk, 
And  flashes  back  in  shattered  gold. 

The  sudden  sunbeam  gleams  but  for  a 
few  moments,  but  it  has  turned  the  em- 
bankment granite,  and  Somerset  House 
and  Waterloo  Bridge  into  shimmering 
snow,  the  embankment  gardens  into 
glistening  emerald  ;  it  has  lit  up  church 
vanes  and  windows  in  dusty  brick  houses, 


oflorified  straw-laden  barsfes,  even 
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coal-barges  —  and  then  it  vanishes  as 
suddenly  as  it  came.  As  we  flap  the 
brown  waters  into  dingy  cream  on  our 
way  to  our  City  wharf,  we  pass  bilious- 
looking  blotches  of  artificial  light  in 
Temple  chambers  and  riverside  ware- 
houses :  fog  in  her  sober  drab  livery  hath 
once  more  all  things  clad  when  our  skip- 
per sidles  his  boat  Hke  a  shying  horse 
up  to  the  Allhallows  pier. 


A  PROJECT  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Colonel  j 
Grant,  so  well  known  from  his  African  travels,  , 
to  form  a  loan  exhibition  of  skulls  and  horns  | 
of  hollow-horned  animals,  in  order  that  by  ] 
observation  and  comparison  of  a  large  number  \ 
of  characteristic  specimens,  facts  may  be  ob-  j 
tained  regarding  the  form,  sexual  characters,  | 
and  locality  of  each  particular  species.  It  is  \ 
proposed  to  have  as  many  as  from  twenty  to  i 


fifty  specimens  of  each  species,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  form  groups  representing  every  stage  in  the 
life  of  each,  as  also  to  show  the  varieties  of 
species  in  different  localities.  When  from 
three  to  five  thousand  specimens  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  existing  species  have  been 
promised,  means  will  be  taken  to  secure  the 
most  suitable  place  in  London  for  their  exhi- 
bition. Nature. 
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THE    HAPPINESS    OF    A    PASTORAL    LIFE,    ETC. 


THE   HAPPINESS  OF   A   PASTORAL  LIFE. 

FROM   THE   ITALIAN    OF   BERNARDO   TASSO. 

(/«  the  Original  Metre.') 

Thrice  happy  shepherd  race, 
Who  live  content  upon  your  humble  store 

Full  in  the  heaven's  kind  face ; 

Far  from  the  crowd's  wild  roar, 
Ye  fear  no  winds,  or  waves  that  lash  the  shore. 

\ye  live  mid  each  dull  care 
Which  in  the  troubled  waters  man  must  meet ; 

The  chief  est  joys  we  share 

Are  as  the  shadows  fleet, 
And  far  more  full  of  bitter  than  of  sweet. 

A  thousand  thoughts  await 
With  anxious  mien  the  dawn  of  every  day  ; 

Which,  like  some  gloomy  Fate, 

Track  us  along  our  way. 
And  from  our  shadowed  life  take  all  the  joy 
away. 

A  thousand  mad  desires 
Bring  trouble  down  on  us  with  gloomy  wings ; 

Our  dark  unholy,  fires, 

Despair  of  better  things. 
Fill  all  our  soul  with  vain  imaginings. 

While  ye,  at  break  of  day. 
Rise  gaily  up  and  hail  the  happy  morn ; 
The  meadow's  flowery  way 
By  you  is  duly  shorn 
Of  all  the  treasures  on  its  wide  face  born. 

Then  as  the  day  grows  bright. 
Your  flocks  towards  the  pastures  move  along  ; 

With  hearts  all  pure  and  light, 

And  free  from  every  wrong, 
Your  labours  ye  beguile  with  blithesome  song. 

Oft  in  some  valley  deep 
Which  never  glowed  beneath  the  sun's  warm 
look. 

All  undisturbed  ye  sleep. 

In  some  sequestered  nook 
Where  echo  answers  to  the  rippling  brook. 

Or  on  its  bank,  mid  flow'rs, 
With  some  fair  shepherdess  in  converse  low, 

Ye  pass  the  summer  hours. 

Scarce  recking  how  they  go  ; 
And  weariness  all  day  ye  never  know. 

For  you  the  autumn  brings 
Of  purple  grapes  and  apples  bright  its  store ; 

Their  most  delicious  things 

The  honey-bees  hand  o'er ; 
The  cattle  haste  their  milky  draughts  to  pour. 

Or  when  the  wintry  skies 
Bring  long  surcease  to  all  your  summer  mirth, 

Amid  the  snows  and  ice 

Ye  sit  around  the  hearth, 
And  let  the  draughts  of  wine  to  joy  give  birth. 

A  quiet  tranquil  life. 
Where  all  our  mad  delights  and  griefs  ye  miss, 


With  peace  unbroken  rife. 
How  much  I  envy  this 
I  dare  not  say  —  how  near  to  perfect  bliss. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 


SUMMER. 


She  sat  beneath  an  ancient  spreading  oak 
At  close  of  day,  the  while  the  young  May 

moon 
Rose    like   a  queen  to    grant    a  promised 
boon  — 
He  lying  at  her  feet,  his  purple  cloak 
Beside  him,  while  delicious  silence  woke 
Heart-echoes.     Fairy  ferns  made  tune 
In  the  soft-sighing  wind,  and  foxgloves  soon 
Answered   the   strain,  and   the   sweet   silence 

broke. 
Around  them  bloomed  primrose  and  violet, 

The  daffodil  and  dear  forget-me-not. 
The  while  the  fragrant  woodruff  made  regret 
That  they  so  soon  should  leave  the  charmed 
spot ; 
And  the  fond  lovers  looked  with  lips  apart  — 
Summer  in  nature,  summer  in  each  heart. 


SONNETS  — THE   EARLY  THRUSH. 

Methinks  that  voice  exults  most  joyously 
That  from  the  thrush's  speckled  bosom  flows ; 
Surely  the  rapture-raising  minstrel  knows 
That  the  same  Life  that  fills  her  throat  with 

glee 
Climbs  swiftly  up  each  bark-bound  stem  and 

soon 
Will  shew  green  tissues  where  the  leaflets  lie 
Yet  winter-held,  and  to  the  bluer  sky 
Give  fragrance  fresher  than  the  scents  of  June. 
Still    howls    the    northern  wind  with    angry 

power. 
But  this  loud  airy  music  rings  his  knell ; 
In  her  own  tuneful  tongue  doth  Nature  tell 
By  her  own  warbling  prophet  that  the  hour 
Approaches  fast  when  a  benigner  reign 
Will   beautify  the  world  with  greener  robes 

again. 

The  song  is  not  thine  own  that  thou,  fond  bird, 
From  thy  lone  perch  upon  the  budding  thorn, 
Bestowest  on  the  misty-hooded  morn  : 
'Tis  the  old  voice  of  Love  that  Time  has  heard 
Through  all  the  changes  of  aspiring  years. 
Full-hearted  Hope,  pavilioned  by  thy  wings, 
Inspires  thy  breast,  and  in  thy  matin  sings. 
Pouring  a  mirthful  wisdom  in  our  ears  ; 
And  we  who  listen,  feel  our  spirits  rise 
As  to  the  dawning  of  a  better  day, 
Responsive  to  the  presage  of  thy  lay. 
Green  fields  are  with  the  coming  spring  and 

skies 
Breasted  by  softer  clouds,   and  flowers  and 

streams 
Rejoicing  in  the    presence  of    her    brighter 

beams.  Chambers'  Journal. 


THE  TREVELYAN  PAPERS. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE  TREVELYAN   PAPERS.* 

"  Some,"  says  Boswell,  in  that  senten- 
tious style  which  it  was  usually  his  pleas- 
ure to  assume  after  having  had  the  ben- 
efit of  the  great  Doctor's  conversation 
for  some  weeks,  "  some  have  affected  to 
laugh  at  the  '  History  of  the  House  of 
Yvery  '  "  (a  production  which  seems  never 
to  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of  private 
printing  and  distribution).  "  It  would  be 
well  if  many  others  would  transmit  their 
pedigrees  to  posterity,  with  the  same 
accuracy  and  generous  zeal  with  which 
the  noble  lord  who  compiled  that  work 
has  honoured  and  perpetuated  his  ances- 
try. Family  histories,  like  the  imagines 
majorum  of  the  ancients,  excite  to  vir- 
tue." We  entirely  agree  with  our  favour- 
ite biographer,  though  not  adopting  the 
magniloquence  with  which  he  announces 
his  opinion.  As  the  life  of  an  individual 
furnishes  upon  the  whole  the  most  agree- 
able of  all  literary  subjects,  other  than 
the  merely  romantic,  to  the  majority  of 
readers  ;  so  the  life  of  a  family,  duly 
traced  and  authenticated,  ought  to  sup- 
ply matter  not  indeed  of  the  same  class 
of  interest,  but  still  of  no  common  utility 
both  for  amusement  and  instruction. 
For  the  individual  lives  on  in  his  family. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  how  the  great 
Gentes  of  Roman  history  —  the  Valerii, 
the  Claudii,  the  Scipios,  and  so  forth  — 
seemed  to  prolong,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, particular  types,  not  only  of 
political  sentiment  and  conduct,  but  of 
personal  character.  And  the  same  spe- 
cialty has  been  observed  in  respect  of 
our  noble  English  races,  which  have 
taken  from  father  to  son  so  large  a  share  in 
our  political  and  social  life.  Percys,  and 
Mortimers,  and  Cliffords  in  old  days ; 
Howards,  Russells,  Grenvilles,  and  many 
more  in  later  times,  have  constituted  not 
merely  households,  but  as  it  were  castes  — 
lines  of  men  in  whom  a  certain  identity  of 

*  I.  The  Pastoft  Letters.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  James  Gairdner,  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Vol.  I.     1872. 

2.  Trevelyan  Papers.  Part  I.  II.  Edited  by  J. 
Payne  Collier,  Esq.  Part  III.  (with  introduction). 
Edited  by  Sir  V^alter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart., 
and  Sir  Charles  Edward  Trevelyan,  K.C.B. 
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thought  and  similarity  of  will  is  testified 
no  less  by  the  records  of  their  actions 
than  by  their  features  in  the  family  por- 
traits. 

It  is  therefore  with  some  little  regret 
that  we  discover,  as  yet,  such  slight  prob- 
ability of  accession  to  our  existing  ma- 
terials in  this  department  from  the 
labours  of  the  Commission  on  Historical 
Manuscripts,  of  which  the  third  Report 
is  now  before  us.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  embod- 
ies a  considerable  variety  of  matter  of 
importance  to  the  antiquarian,  the  histo- 
rian, and  the  genealogist ;  and  the  Re- 
port itself  promises  much  more.  But  of 
that  particular  kind  of  memorial  of  the 
past  of  which  we  are  now  in  search  —  the 
domestic  correspondence  and  diaries  of 
private  families,  continued  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  —  we  find  but  slender 
trace.  Such  treasures  are  no  doubt 
scarce,  and  perhaps  they  are  somewhat 
charily  communicated.  Possibly  the  ex- 
plorations of  the  Commission  may  yet 
serve  to  disinter  a  few  more  of  them.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  abundant  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  those  few  who  have  opened 
for  us  the  innermost  recesses  of  their 
family  archives,  and  enabled  us,  here  and 
there,  to  trace  to  our  satisfaction  the  his- 
tory of  a  knightly  or  gentle  name  through 
some  comprehensive  period  of  time, 
and  the  position  which  it  held  towards 
the  changing  world  around  it. 

At  the  head  of  all  English  records  of 
this  description  stands  the  collection 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Paston  Let- 
ters." We  have  before  us  the  first  vol- 
ume of  it,  in  a  handsome  reprint,*  edited 
by  the  thoroughly  competent  hand  of 
Mr.  James  Gairdner  of  the  Record  Office, 
who  has  supplied  it  with  a  voluminous 
introduction,  to  which  we  can  only  take 
one  objection  —  that  he  has  had  it  print- 
ed in  so  exceedingly  minute  a  char- 
acter, that  an  antiquary  duly  solicitous 
about  his  eyesight  would  almost  as  soon 
encounter  a  roll  of  papyrus,  or  a  monkish 

*  This  reprint  forms  part  of  a  series  of  the  English 
Classics  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  are  republished 
in  excellent  taste,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  by  Mr.  Arber, 
of  Queen's  Square.  They  ought  to  be  household  books 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken. 
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manuscript  charter  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  wiJl,  when  he  carried  it  off  from  council 
tury.  The  singular  history  of  the  "  Pas-  in  his  pocket,  from  his  Majesty  they 
ton  Letters  "  has  of  late  acquired  re-  ^  never  returned.  "  The  originals  of  the 
newed  interest.  They  found  their  way  .  first  two  volumes  are  missing,  though 
from    divers    repositories,    previously   to  ;  they  were  presented  to  the  King  in  1787, 


1787,  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fenn  of 
East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  afterwards 
Sir  Richard  ;  described  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  as  a  "smatterer  in  antiquity,  but  a 
very  good  sort  of  man."  Mr.  Fenn  ar- 
ranged and  published  the  two  first  vol- 
umes, "with  a  very  lengthy  title."  Their 
appearance  at  once  excited  considerable 
attention,  mainly  owing  to  the  interest 
taken  in  them  by  Walpole  himself,  who, 
whatever  amount  of  frivolity  may  have 
attached  to  his  tastes,  was  aufond-A.  zeal- 
ous and  a  discerning  student  of  English 
antiquity.  "These  letters,"  he  said, 
"  make  to  me  all  other  letters  not  worth 
reading."  Hannah  More,  no  doubt  in 
common  with  many  other  literary  person- 
ages at  that  time,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  The  letters,  she  declared,  were 
quite  barbarous  in  style,  with  none  of 
the  elegance  of  their  supposed  contem- 
porary Rowley !  "  They  might  be  of 
some  use  to  correct  history,  but  as  letters 
and  fine  reading,  nothing  was  to  be  said 
for  them  !  "     Nevertheless 

"  The  Paston  Letters  "  (Mr.  Gairdner  con- 
tinues) were  soon  in  every  one's  hands.  The 
work  appeared  (1787)  under  royal  patronage; 
for  Fenn  had  got  leave  beforehand  to  dedicate 
it  to  the  King  as  the  avowed  patron  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge.  ...  A  whole  edition 
was  disposed  of  in  a  week ;  and  a  second  edi- 
tion called  for,  which,  after  undergoing  some 
little  revision  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  George 
Steevens,  the  Shakespearian  editor,  was  pub- 
lished the  same  year.  Meanwhile,  to  gratify 
the  curious,  the  original  MS.  letters  were  de- 
posited for  a  time  in  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  ;  but  the  King  having  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  them,  Fenn  sent  them  to  the 
palace,  requesting  that  if  they  were  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  royal  collection,  his 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  accept  them. 
They  were  accordingly  added  to  the  royal 
library,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  value 
of  the  gift,  Fenn  was  summoned  to  court,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Here  begins  the  problematical  part  of 
the  history.  To  the  King  the  letters 
certainly  went ;    but,  like    George    IL's 


bound  in  three  volumes,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  binding  was  a  handsome  one."  All 
search  to  recover  them  has  hitherto 
proved  fruitless.  "  There  is  a  tradition 
that  they  were  last  seen  in  the  hands  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
must  have  lent  them  to  one  of  her  ladies 
in  attendance.  (?)  If  so,  it. is  strange 
that  they  should  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
They  are  not  in  the  library  of  King 
George  IIL,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  nor  do  they  appear  in  any  of 
the  Royal  palaces.  The  late  Prince  Con- 
sort, just  before  his  death,  instituted  a 
search  which  he  had  great^hope  would  at 
last  bring  them  to  light.  I  have  been 
informed  that  it  has  since  been  com- 
pleted, but  the  missing  originals  remain 
still  unaccounted  for." 

Singularly  enough,  the  history  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  work  is  subject  to 
difficulties  and  obscurities  almost  equally 
great.  A  third  and  fourth  volume  were 
published  by  Mr.,  now  become  Sir  Rich- 
ard, Fenn.  The  collective  originals  of 
these  have  never  been  recovered  ;  but 
"it  happens  that  the  first  document  in 
volume  iii.  has  been  actually  found,  and 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum." 

Volume  V.  was  published,  several  years 
afterwards,  by  the  late  Serjeant  Frere  ; 
of  this,  also,  the  MS.  was  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  The  consequence  of  these 
strange  deficiencies  was,  that  "an  in- 
genious litterateur,"  as  Mr.  Gairdner 
terms  him,  raised  critical  doubts,  which 
were  acknowledged  by  some  as  plausible, 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  whole 
series.  This  was  done  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  "  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view." Its  appearance  set  the  descend- 
ant of  the  editor,  Mr.  Philip  Frere,  on  a 
new  search  ;  and  the  originals  of  volume 
V.  were  actually  discovered  at  last  in  an 
old  box  at  his  house  in  Norfolk.  Those 
who  were  present  at  the  following  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  may  well  re- 
member their  triumphant  production  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  unlucky  sceptic, 
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who  was  forced  to  recant,  and  to  carry  his 
faggot  with  the  best  grace  he  could. 
Since  that  time,  without  going  into  the 
farther  particulars  recorded  by  Mr. 
Gairdner,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  full 
examination  by  the  most  competent 
judges  in  England  has  removed  all 
reasonable  doubt  of  authenticity.  And 
if  the  fifth  volume  be  unquestionably 
genuine,  there  can  be  no  cause  left  for 
entertaining  any  suspicion  respecting  the 
other  four,  although  their  originals  have 


Eton  schoolboy,  the  anxious  maiden,  the 
match-making  mother,  the  resolute  wo- 
man of  business,  the  poor  cousin,  the 
family  counsellor,  the  chief  of  the  house 
himself,  full  of  party  politics,  but  fuller 
still  of  plans  of  pecuniary  gain  and  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  —  are  there,  all 
busy  as  they  on  earth  were  busy,  and  as, 
with  superficial  differences  only,  their 
descendants  of  the  twelfth  generation  are 
busy  to  this  day.  The  lesson  is  a  very 
obvious  one,  but  it  is    not  therefore    the 


so  strangely  vanished.     The  contents  of  j  less  strange  to  some  of  our  preconceived 


the  unbound  volumes  have  apparently 
made  their  way  into  many  hands.  What 
Mr.  Philip  Frere  could  discover,  he  made 
over  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
rest  at  last.  Much  has  probably  perished. 
But  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  work 
is,  as  it  were,  indisputably  established  by 
secondary  evidence  ;  and  Mr.  Gairdner 
was  quite  right  in  not  delaying  his  pub- 
lication for  the  possibility  of  their  re- 
appearance. "  There  is  no  apparent 
reason,"  he  says,  in  self-justification, 
"why  MSS.  which  have  remained  undis- 
covered for  more  than  eighty  years  should 
not  remain  so  eighty  years  longer,  if  the 
indifference  or  the  accident,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
overlooked,  be  made  an  argument  against 
turning  to  the  best  account  those  which 
we  virtually  possess." 

On  the  infinite  historical  value  of  these 
relics  of  old  English  life  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  dilate.  They  have  furnished 
a  mine  of  raw  material,  for  these  eighty 
years  past,  to  our  most  industrious  ex- 
plorers. Probably,  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  correspondence  in  a  general 
way,  there  are  two  features  which  have 
come  most  prominently  into  notice.  The 
first  is  the  fundamental  likeness  which 
they  establish  between  the  aspect  of 
society  in  their  age,  and  in  our  or  any 
age.  After  all,  the  tastes,  interests,  fam- 
ily attachments,  personal  hopes  and  fears 
of  men,  "quicquid  agunt  homines,"  do 
not  vary  so  much  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries as  our  first  fancies  would  lead  us  to 
imagine.  The  metal  is  the  same,  the 
setting  only  different.  In  the  "  Paston 
Letters  "  we  meet  with  personages  of  the 
better  class  in   all  periods   of  life.     The 


notions,  nor  the  less  amusing.  The  other 
feature  which  we  would  notice  is  one  in 
which  the  Paston  times  —  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  generally  —  did 
nevertheless  exhibit  characteristics  some- 
what peculiarly  their  own.  It  was  an  age 
in  which  the  two  great  methods  of  en- 
forcing claims  and  rights  —  private  war 
and  litigation  —  were  mingled  together, 
or  alternated  with  each  other,  after  a 
fashion  scarcely  comprehensible  either  in 
more  civilized  or  in  less  civilized  days. 
All  the  Paston  family  are  deeply  engaged 
in  endless  lawsuits.  The  progress  of 
these  suits,  the  hopes  and  discourage- 
ments of  the  parties,  present  a  constant 
and  somewhat  wearisome  store  of  family 
communication.  But  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  people  were  very  far  indeed  from 
having  renounced  the  earlier  and  more 
summary  method  of  self-defence  and 
retahation.  "  Why  don't  you  take  good 
cudgels,  and  settle  it .?"  says  Counsellor 
Pleydell  to  Dandie  Dinmont,  touching 
his  march-suit  with  Jock  of  Dawston- 
Cleugh.  "  Odd,  sir  !  we  tried  that  three 
times  already ;  but  I  dinna  ken  ;  we're 
both  gey  good  at  single  stick,  and  it 
could  na  weel  be  judged."  "  Then  take 
broadswords,  and  be  damned  to  you,  as 
your  fathers  did  before  you."  "Aweel, 
sir,  if  ye  think  it  wadna  be  again  the 
law,  it's  all  one  to  Dandie."  "  Social  de- 
velopment," in  the  Paston  neighborhood, 
had  just  reached  the  same  point  of 
ambiguity  as  among  Scott's  imaginary 
Liddesdale  borderers.  An  instance  or 
two,  out  of  a  great  number,  will  illustrate 
our  meaning.  John  Paston  (1448)  is  dis- 
turbed in  his  claim  to  the  manor  of  Gres- 
ham  by    Lord    Molynes.     His    lordship 
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"listened  to  the  counsels  of  John  Hey- 
don  of  Bacons thorpe,  a  lawyer,  who  had 
been  sheriff  and  also  recorder  of  Nor- 
wich, and  whom  the  gentry  of  Noi-folk 
looked  upon  with  anything  but  good 
will."  Heydon  persuaded  Lord  Molynes 
that  his  claim  was  good  ;  and  Lord  Mo- 
lynes, "  without  more  ado,  went  in  and 
took  possession."  To  go  to  law  with  Lord 
Molynes,  "a  powerful  young  nobleman 
connected  with  various  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential families,"  was  no  light  under- 
taking for  an  esquire.  Paston  first  tried 
the  intercession  of  the  Church  through 
the  medium  of  Bishop  Waynflete  ;  but 
this  also  failed  him.  Then  he  resorted  to 
reprisals.     He 

took  and  held  possession  of  the  mansion  ;  and 
for  some  time  without  opposition.  But  at  last, 
while  John  Paston  was  away  in  the  country  on 
business,  there  came  before  the  mansion  at 
Gresham  a  company  of  a  thousand  persons, 
armed  with  cuirasses  and  bngandines,  with 
guns,  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  every  kind  of 
offensive  and  defensive  armour.  They  had 
also  mining  instruments,  long  poles  with  hooks, 
called  cromes,  used  for  pulling  down  houses, 
ladders,  pickaxes,  and  pans  with  fire  burning 
in  them.  With  these  formidable  instruments 
they  beset  the  house,  at  that  time  occupied 
only  by  Margaret  Paston  and  twelve  other  per- 
sons ;  and  having  broken  open  the  outer  gates, 
they  set  to  work  undermining  the  very  chamber 
in  which  Margaret  was.  Resistance  under  the 
circumstances  was  impossible.  Margaret  was 
forcibly  carried  out.  The  house  was  then 
rifled  of  all  that  it  contained  —  property  esti- 
mated by  John  Paston  at  200/. —  the  doorposts 
were  cut  asunder,  and  the  place  was  left  little 
better  than  a  ruin. 

The  war  of  the  Roses  would  seem  to 
have  cut  short  the  promising  quarrel, 
tarn  Marte  quam  Mercurio,  which  the 
learned  counsellor  Heydon  had  started. 
The  character  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  of 
Caistor  Castle,  the  hero  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  correspondence,  evidences 
quite  as  forcibly  this  double  characteris- 
tic of  the  times.  He  was  constantly  in 
arms  for  the  Crown  abroad,  and  occasion- 
ally in  affairs  of  his  own  at  home.  Never- 
theless, as  Mr.  Gairdner  says,  "  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  letters  we  should 
certainly  no  more  suspect  him  of  being 
the  old  soldier  that  he  actually  was,  than 
of  being  Shakspeare's  fat,  disorderly 
knight."  Almost  every  sentence  in  them 
refers  to 

lawsuits  and  title  deeds,  extortions  and  in- 
juries received  from  others,  forged  processes 
altering  property,  writs  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  be  issued  against  his  adversaries,  libels 
uttered  against  himself,  and  matters  of  the  like 


description.  Altogether  the  perusal  is  apt  to 
give  us  an  impression  that  Sir  John  would 
have  made  an  acute  and  able,  though  perhaps 
not  very  high-minded  solicitor.  .  .  .  The 
familiarity  shown  even  by  Fastolf  with  all  the 
forms  and  processes  of  the  law  is  probably 
due  not  so  much  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  per- 
sonal character  as  to  the  fact  that  a  knowledge 
of  legal  technicalities  was  much  more  widely 
diffused  in  that  day  than  in  ours.  .  .  .  The 
"  Paston  Letters  "  afford  ample  evidence  that 
every  man  who  had  property  to  protect,  if  not 
every  well-educated  woman  also,  was  perfectly 
well  versed  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  legal  pro- 
cesses. 

Altogether,  these  disclosures  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  remind  us  of  the  state  of 
things  of  which  some  of  us  have  made 
personal  experience,  and  others  have 
heard  and  read  at  secondhand,  as  preva- 
lent in  some  of  the  Western  States  of 
America  in  recent  or  present  days.  The 
spirit  of  technical  law,  and  the  spirit  of 
Lynch  law,  divide  the  sway  between  them. 
The  lawyers  have  on  the  whole  the  best 
of  it ;  they  are  the  real  masters  ot  the 
situation  ;  but  their  influence  is  largely 
assisted  by  that  of  the  bowie-knife  and 
the  revolver.  And  one  after-growth  of 
this  condition  of  society — a  condition 
through  which  probably  all  communities 
must  more  or  less  pass  —  is  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  great  legal  profession.  Our 
English  peerage  offers  abundant  evidence 
of  its  aspiring  tendencies,  and  at  no 
period  of  our  history,  probably,  have  the 
foundations  of  great  legal  families  been 
more  extensively  laid  than  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
records  of  that  distinguished  Cornish 
family  of  which  the  memoirs  have  now 
been  recovered  and  arranged,  with  most 
painful  and  religious  care,  by  its  two 
modern  representatives  Sir  Walter  Tre- 
velyan,  of  antiquarian  celebrity,  and  Sir 
Charles,  with  whose  name  and  reputa- 
tion our  readers  will  have  long  become 
familiar  ;  a  reputation  acquired  in  many 
fields  very  different  from  that  of  homely 
English  genealogy.  We  have  before  us 
three  volumes  of  "  Trevelyan  Papers," 
printed  for  the  Camden  Society  ;  two  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mr.  Payne  Collier 
(1855  and  1862),  the  third  and  last,  by  far 
the  most  valuable,  by  the  two  kinsmen- 
editors  whose  names  we  have  just  cited. 
The  two  first  are  chiefly  filled  with  deeds, 
household  accounts,  and  similar  instru- 
ments, and  curious  to  antiquarians  alone  ; 
not  the  least  so,  perhaps,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary variety  of   arbitrary  spelling 
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which  they  exhibit,  such  as  would  drive 
the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  to 
despair  of  reconstructing  our  orthogra- 
phy. We  notice  one  minute  of  "ordinary 
payments  in  August,  3  Edw.  VI.,"  in 
which  the  word  "  Captain "  is  spelt  in 
four  different  ways  in  a  single  page  : 
Capitaiene,  Capitinge,  Capitaigne,  Cap- 
taigne.  But  the  second  volume  is  rich 
in  family  correspondence,  and  its  con- 
tents, though  less  copious,  fall  scarcely 
short  of  those  of  the  "  Paston  Letters  " 
themselves  in  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  an 
ordinary  English  gentle  family  from  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  to  the  Restoration. 
"  It  seems  clear,"  says  a  writer  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  "from  Domes- 
day Book,  and  the  recensions  of  tenants 
in  capite,  that  before  the  Conquest  Saxons, 
and  after  the  Conquest  Normans,  were 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  with  very  slight 
exceptions,  from  the  Tamar  to  the  Land's 
End.  It  may  be  feared  that  scarcely  any 
properly  Cornish  lineage  can  establish, 
on  fair  grounds,  a  connection  with  those 
named  in  Domesday,  except  Trelawney 
and  Trevelyan  —  the  latter  no  longer  in- 
habiting the  county."  However  this  may 
be,  the  name  of  Trevelyan,  at  all  events, 
is  absolutely  "  autochtonic."  English 
history  knows  nothing  of  a  period  when 
there  was  no  Trevelyan. 

The  family  however,  as  we  shall  see, 
soon  abandoned  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
peninsula  in  which  they  had  their  origin, 
and  spread  widely,  through  marriages 
and  purchases,  over  the  adjacent  western 
counties.  And  what  makes  their  quiet 
annals  really  remarkable,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  characteristic,  is,  that  such  as  they 
were  at  their  origin  —  as  far  as  their 
growth  can  be  traced  —  such  they  have 
always  remained  :  English  gentry,  neither 
more  nor  less.  They  never  acquired 
greatness,  nor  had  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.  They  were  always  well  to  do  — 
that  is,  the  leading  branches  of  the  house 
at  all  events  —  never  wealthy.  They 
never  attained  a  peerage,  or  any  honour 
beyond  a  simple  baronetcy ;  but  what 
they  h.id,  they  preserved.  They  never 
deviated  into  literature,  or  art,  or  com- 
merce ;  scarcely  into  military  adventure. 
They  never  rose  into  eminence  in  the 
two  gentlemanlike  professions  to  which 
they  furnished  recruits  —  the  Church  and 
the  Law.  They  never  derogated.  They 
never  married  into  tamilies  of  high  de- 
scent, but  scrupulously  within  their  own 
degree.  If  no  historical  fame  attaches 
itself  to  their  ancient  coat  of  arms  durina: 


so  many  generations,  neither  does  any 
disgrace.  What  their  first  recorded 
chronicle  shows  them,  that  they  remained 
to  the  beginning  of  this  present  genera- 
tion —  specimens  of  that  exclusively  Eng- 
lish character,  the  English  country 
squire  ;  and  a  more  honourable  one  the 
world  has  not  to  show. 

What  were  they  really  like,  these 
"  squires  "  of  old  England,  who  consti- 
tuted until  within  the  last  century  so  large 
a  proportion  of  its  upper  class  ?  No  one 
can  be  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  out- 
ward aspect,  even,  of  the  rural  districts 
of  great  part  of  South  Britain,  without 
being  satisfied  that  they  were  far  more 
numerous  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
than  they  are  now.  Every  outlying  par- 
ish—  and  we  now  speak  particularly  of 
the  distant  western  and  south-western 
counties,  with  which  the  family  of  Trevel- 
yan is  connected*  —  can  show  its  half 
dozen  of  farmhouses  which  were  once  ma- 
nor houses  ;  and  many  a  church  contains 
the  memorials  of  some  half  dozen  gentle 
lineages  which  their  places  know  no 
longer.  Their  modest  estates  have  either 
been  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the 
neighbouring  lord,  or  purchased  from  the 
last  embarrassed  owner  by  the  intruding 
millionnaire.  Their  neighbourhood  has 
lost  the  old  kindly  feeling  which  used  to 
bind  together  the  several  degrees  of  so- 
ciety, when  each  was  not  so  far  removed 
in  station  from  the  other.  It  now  knows 
no  middle  rank  between  the  owner  of  the 
one  great  house,  of  whom  the  beatific 
vision  is  conceded  to  his  tenantry  for 
three  or  four  weeks  in  the  year,  and  the 
farmer  who  rents  of  him  as  large  a  tract 
of  land  as  once  constituted  the  paternal 
property  of  a  country  gentleman.  But  it 
has  gained  in  high  farming,  quick  returns, 
and  mercantile  value  acre  by  acre.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  anxious  to  lament  over 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  or  to  quarrel 
with  those  who  may  sensibly  prefer  the 
present  to  the  past.  We  only  wish  to  re- 
store in  imagination  that  which  has  be- 
come obsolete  ;  and  this  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  might  seem.  For  it  is  singular,  after 
all,  how  little  of  life-like  delineation,  un- 
exaggerated  by  romance  or  satire,  has 
been  left  in  our  literature  of  that  special 
feature  of  old  English  Society  to  which 
we  refer. 

Mr.  Trollope,  in  his  recent  publication 

*  "  Discoursed  accidentally  about  the  decay  of  gentle- 
men's families  in  the  country,  telling  us  that  the  old 
rule  was,  that  a  family  might  remain  fifty  miles  from 
London  one  hundred  years ;  one  hundred  miles  from 
London  two  hundred  years,  and  so  farther  or  nearer 
London  more  or  less  years."      ^Pepys^  1669.) 
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on  Australia,  tells  us  that  we  may  find  the 
extinct  type  of  the  squire  yet  surviving  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  :  — 

We  know  them  (the  English  country  gentle- 
men) very  well  from  plays  and  novels,  and 
know  something  of  them  too  from  history,  as 
history  has  of  late  been  written.  The  ladies' 
dresses,  the  books,  the  equipages,  the  wines, 
the  kitchens,  which  are  now  found  in  English 
country  houses,  were  in  those  days  known  only 
in  the  metropolis,  or  at  the  castle  of  some 
almost  royal  nobleman.  As  were  country 
houses  and  country  life  then  in  England  — 
plentiful,  proud,  prejudiced,  given  to  hospital- 
ity, impatient  of  contradiction,  not  highly  let- 
tered, healthy,  industrious,  careful  of  the  main 
chance,  thoughtful  of  the  future,  and,  above 
all,  conscious  —  perhaps  a  little  too  conscious 
—  of  their  own  importance,  so  now  is  the 
house,  and  so  now  is  the  life,  of  the  country 
gentleman  in  Australia, 

But  one  circumstance  is  omitted  in  this 
lively  parallel  which  makes  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference as  to  render  the  whole  indistinct 
and  incomplete.  The  Australian  squire 
has,  as  a  rule,  no  ancestry.  He  is  ?iovus 
ho7no  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  almost 
all  the  pride  and  sentimental  interest  of 
the  English  Armiger's  existence  rallied 
round  his  pedigree.  "  He  was,"  says  Ma- 
caulay,  "  a  member  of  a  proud  and  power- 
ful aristocracy,  and  was  distinguished  by 
many  both  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
which  belong  to  aristocrats.  His  family 
pride  was  beyond  that  of  a  Ta-lbot  or  a 
Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies  and 
coats  of  arms  of  all  his  neighbours,  and 
could  tell  which  of  them  had  assumed 
supporters  without  any  right,  and  which 
of   them  were  so  unfortunate   as   to  be 

frandsons  of  aldermen."  To  parallel 
im,  the  child  of  a  world  which  in  this  re- 
spect at  least  has  passed  away,  with  the 
child  of  an  upstart  world  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  is  to  misemploy  comparison. 
The  English  squire,  such  as  we  conceive 
him,  has  no  modern  type  left  in  the  world  ; 
unless  some  such  still  linger  among  the 
Junkerthum  of  Pomerania,  or  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
That  phase  of  society,  in  short,  to  which 
the  old-fashioned  squirearchy  here  de- 
picted belonged,  has  perished  irreparably, 
with  its  shortcomings  so  allied  to  excel- 
lences, its  vanity  so  associated  with  dig- 
nity, its  weaknesses  so  near  akin  to  wis- 
dom. 

Let  us  take  another  sketch  from  that 
very  encyclopedic  collection  of  matters 
of  interest  and  amusement,  "  Chambers's 
Book  of  days  "  :  — 

Another  character,  now  worn  out  and  gone, 
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was  the  little  independent  gentleman  of  300/. 
per  annum,  who  commonly  appeared  in  a  plain 
drab  or  plush  coat,  large  silver  buttons,  a 
jockey  cap,  and  rarely  without  boots.  His 
travels  never  exceeded  the  distance  of  the 
country  town,  and  that  only  at  assize  and  ses- 
sion time,  or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a 
week  he  commonly  dined  at  the  next  market 
town  with  the  attorneys  and  justices.  This 
man  went  to  church  regularly,  read  the  weekly 
journal,  settled  the  parochial  disputes  between 
the  parish  officers  at  the  vestry,  and  afterwards 
adjourned  to  the  neighboring  alehouse,  where 
he  usually  got  drunk  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  .  .  .  His  drink  was  generally  ale, 
except  at  Christmas,  the  5th  of  November,  or 
some  other  gala  day,  when  he  would  make  a 
bowl  of  strong  brandy  punch,  garnished  with  a 
toast  and  nutmeg.  .  .  .  The  mansion  of 
one  of  these  squires  was  of  plaster  striped  with 
timber,  not  unaptly  called  calamanco  work,  or 
of  red  brick,  large  casemated  bow  windows,  a 
porch  with  seats  in  it,  and  over  it  a  study ;  the 
eaves  of  the  house  well  inhabited  by  swallows, 
and  the  court  set  round  with  hollyhocks.  Near 
the  gate  a  horseblock  for  the  convenience  of 
mounting.  His  hall  was  fm-nished  with  flitches 
of  bacon,  and  the  mantelpiece  with  guns  and 
fishing-rods  of  various  dimensions,  accom- 
panied by  the  broadsword,  partisan,  and  dag- 
ger borne  by  his  ancestors  ^n  the  civil  wars. 
(These  mediaeval  weapons, /^r^  Captain  Grose, 
are  tokens  of  the  life  of  an  earlier  day.)  In 
the  vacant  spaces  were  posted  King  Charles's 
Golden  Rules,  Vincent  Wing's  Almanac,  and 
a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  in  his 
window  lay  Baker's  "Chronicle,"  Foxe's 
"  Book  of  Martyrs,"  "  Glanvil  on  Appari- 
tions," Quincey's  "  Dispensatory,"  "  The 
Complete  Justice,"  and  a  Book  of  Farriery. 
...  Alas !  these  men  and  these  houses 
are  no  more ;  the  luxury  of  the  times  has 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  country,  and  become 
the  humble  dependents  of  great  men,  to  solicit 
a  place  or  commission  to  live  in  London,  to 
rack  their  tenants,  and  draw  their  rents  before 
due.  The  venerable  mansion  in  the  meantime 
is  suffered  to  tumble  down,  or  is  partly  upheld 
as  a  farmhouse,  till,  after  a  few  years,  the  es- 
tate is  conveyed  to  the  steward  of  the  neigh- 
boring lord,  or  else  to  some  nabob,  contractor, 
or  limb  of  the  law. 

To  comfort  ourselves  a  little  for  our 
loss  by  looking  at  the  reverse  side  of  the 
tapestry,  let  us  read  Horace  Walpole's 
caricature  of  these  rustic  gentry  as  they 
appeared  to  him,  a  "  beau,"  when  occa- 
sionally obliged  by  hard  fate  to  visit  his 
father's  acres  in  Norfolk  :  — 

Only  imagine  that  I  here  every  day  see  men, 
who  are  mountains  of  roast  tDcef,  and  only 
seem  just  roughly  hewn  out  into  the  outlines 
of  human  form,  like  the  giant  work  of  Prato- 
lino  !  I  shudder  when  I  see  them  handle  their 
knives  in  act  to  carve,  and  look  upon  them  as 
savages  that  devour  one  another!     I  should 
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not  stare  at  all  more  than  I  do,  if  yonder  alder- 
man at  the  end  of  the  table  was  to  strike  a 
knife  into  his  neighbour's  jolly  cheek,  and  cut 
a  brave  slice  of  brown  and  fat.  ...  I 
have  an  aunt  here,  a  family  piece  of  goods,  an 
old  remnant  of  inquisitive  hospitality  and 
economy,  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is 
as  beefy  as  her  neighbours.  She  wore  me  so 
down  with  interrogatories  that  I  dreamt  all 
night  she  was  at  my  ear,  with  whos  and  whys, 
and  whens  and  wheres,  till  at  last  in  my  sleep  I 
cried  out,  "  For  God  in  Heaven's  sake,  madam, 
ask  me  no  more  questions  !"...!  am  so 
far  from  getting  used  to  mankind  by  living 
amongst  them,  that  my  natural  ferocity  and 
wildness  does  but  every  day  grow  worse.  They 
tire  me  ;  they  fatigue  me ;  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  them ;  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
them ;  I  fling  open  the  window  and  fancy  I 
want  air ;  and  when  I  get  by  myself,  I  undress 
myself,  and  seem  to  have  had  people  in  my 
pockets,  in  my  plaits,  and  on  my  shoulders! 
I  indeed  find  this  fatigue  worse  in  the  country, 
than  in  town,  because  we  can  avoid  it  there, 
and  have  more  resources ;  but  it  is  there  too. 
{Walpole  to  Chute^  1743.) 

To  come  a  little  nearer  to  our  local 
mark,  let  us  cite  John  Prince's  highflown 
account  in  his  "  Worthies  of  l3evon  " 
(about  1700)  of  the  squirearchy  of  his 
fathers'  days,  such  as  tradition  described 
it,  in  his  native  county  :  — 

If  we  draw  nearer  home  unto  our  grandsires' 
and  great-grandsires'  days,  we  shall  find  our 
ancestors  were  bold,  hardy,  and  brave  to  the 
last  degree.  Our  gentry  were  generous  and 
noble,  as  well  in  their  hospitality  at  home  as 
in  their  equipage  when  they  went  abroad. 
Persons  of  quality  usually  keeping  their  stables 
of  brave  horses,  and  would  always  have  one  or 
two  horses  of  state  led  by  grooms,  when  they 
travelled  from  home.  Their  houses  were  open 
to  all  comers,  where  they  might  meet  civil  re- 
ception and  a  frank  entertainment.  And  their 
families  were  academies  of  virtue  and  schools 
of  education.  And  the  inferior  gentry  were 
wont,  instead  of  sending  their  children  to  Lon- 
don, Hackney,  Salisbury,  &c.,  to  send  them 
thither  to  learn  breeding  and  accomplishments. 
But  this  mode  and  way  of  living,  since  coach- 
ing and  London  came  so  much  in  vogue,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  greatly  altered  from 
former  days. 

And  add  Carew's  account  —  a  century 
earlier  —  of  their  neighbours  over  the 
Tamar  (Survey  of  Cornwall) :  — 

The  angle,  which  so  shutteth  them  in, 
hath  wrought  many  interchangeable  matches 
with  each  other's  stock,  and  given  beginning 
to  the  proverb,  that  all  Cornish  gentlemen  are 
cousins ;  which  ended  in  an  injurious  conse- 
quence, that  the  King  hath  there  no  cousins. 
They  keep  liberal  but  not  costly  builded  or 
furnished  houses  ;  give  kind  entertainment  to 
strangers ;  make  even  at  the  year's  end  with 


the  profits  of  their  living ;  are  reverenced  and 
beloved  of  their  neighbours ;  live  void  of  fac- 
tions among  themselves,  at  least  such  as  break 
out  into  any  dangerous  excess ;  and  delight  not 
in  bravery  of  apparel :  yet  the  woman  would 
be  very  loth  to  come  behind  the  fashion,  in 
new  fangle  dress  of  the  manner,  if  not  in  cost- 
liness of  the  matter,  which  perhaps  might  over- 
empty  their  husbands'  purses.  They  converse 
familiarly  together,  and  often  visit  one  another. 
A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make 
merry  with  his  next  neighbour;  and  after  a  day 
or  twain,  these  two  couples  go  to  a  third,  in 
which  progress  they  increase  like  snowballs, 
till  through  their  burdensome  weight  they 
break  again. 

"  It  seems,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,"  say  the  editors,  "  alluded  to 
by  Bishop  Gibson  in  his  edition  of  Cam- 
den's '  Britannia,'  the  family  of  Trevel- 
yan  sprang,  like  Sir  Tristrem,  from 
Spenser's  submerged  land  of  Lionesse. 
A  small  creek  near  St.  Michael's  Mount 
is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  their 
ancestor  landed,  and  the  horse  which 
saved  him  may  be  seen  swimming  on  the 
family  shield,  with  dolphins  for  its  sup- 
porters." Strong  indeed  was  the  hold 
which  this  legend  of  the  land  of  Lionesse 
—  revived  in  recent  days  by  our  poet 
laureate  —  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Land's  End  and  the  Scillys, 
had  on  the  Cornish  imagination.  Even 
the  latest  county  historian,  the  accom- 
plished Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  could  scarce- 
ly allude  to  it  without  a  certain  amount 
of  hereditary  respect.  "  The  editor,"  he 
says,  "remembers  a  female  relation  of 
the  former  vicar  of  St.  Erth,  who  in- 
structed by  a  dream,  prepared  decoctions 
of  various  kinds,  and,  repairing  to  the 
Land's  End,  poured  them  into  the  sea 
with  certain  incantations,  expecting  to 
see  the  Lionesse  country  rise  immediate- 
ly out  of  the  water,  having  all  its  inhabi- 
tants alive,  notwithstanding  their  long 
submersion." 

But  to  leave  mythical  for  real  history, 
we  find  the  Trevelyans  settled  in  Henry 
II I. 's  reign  at  the  place  from  which  they 
derive  their  name : 

Trevelyan  (add  the  editors  in  a  note)  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Celtic  equivalent  for  the 
Saxon  "  Milton,"  and  to  be  compounded  of  Tre 
(terra),  the  Celtic  unit  of  territorial  division, 
and  of  the  inflected  form  ic^elin)  of  the  Celtic 
adaptation  of  the  word  mill,  as  still  used  in 
Welsh  and  Irish.  The  ancient  mill  is  still 
there  on  a  creek  of  Fowey  River,  below  Tre- 
velyan. The  name  is  reversed  in  Velindre 
(mill-town),  which  still  belongs  to  them,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Veep,  near  Lostwithiel ;  and  their 
first  recorded  alliance  was  with  Margaret  Car- 
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minow  *  a  name  still  dear  to  every  true  Cor-    nial  way,  than  he  could  have  achieved  by 


nishman,  although  the  family  has  long  smce 
been  extinct. 

The  "  mill-town  "  in  question  is  situat- 
ed on  a  brisk  stream,  rattling  amidst  or- 
chards and  pastures,  divided  by  huge 
Danmonian  hedges,  soon  to  fall  into  the 
beautifully  estuary  of   the  Fowey  on  the 


any  exhibition  of  zeal  for  one  Rose  or  the 
other.  He  married  "  Elizabeth  Whales- 
borough,  who  brought  him  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Raleighs 
in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorset- 
shire, and  Glamorganshire,  besides  the 
estates  of  her  own  family  in  Cornwall." 
visitors    who   annually   seek    the 


south  coast.     The  farmhouse,  which  re- !  OHhe  .         ,         t^    ,      •      ., 

presents  the  ancient  manorial  residence,  I  Q^iet  little  watenng-place  Bude  m  the 
stands  on  the  hill  above;  but  it  has  northern  extremity  of  Cornwall  few  have 
ceased  for  many  centuries  to  be  the  resi-  even  heard  the  name  of  Whalesborough.' 
of   a  gentle  family,  and  been   in- 1  It    still    exists,    however,    a    farmhouse 


dence 


habited   only    for  agricultural  purposes. 


amidst  a  few  fertile  fields  in  a  desolate 
But  the  present  representatives  of  the  I  d/strict,  cowering  under  the  shelter  of 
name  have,  we  believe,  repurchased  this  |  the  sandhills  which  protect  the  valleys  of 
venerable  "  Stammschloss  "  of  their  race.  I  the  interior  from  the  fierce  western  blast 
Curiously  enough,  the  historical  repute  —P^cisely  the  reverse  of  the  situation 
of  the  family  se?ms  to  have  commenced  ,  which  a  modern  gentleman,  with  the  love 
(although  we  hardly  expect  that  the  zeal  j 
of  the  editors  will  be  satisfied  with  such  | 
a  solution  of  the  case)  in  something  like 
a  misnomer.  John  Trevelyan,  under 
Henry  VI.,  was  "  a  stout,  consistent  Lan- 
castrian" ;  in  1451  he  was  included  in  a 
petition  of  the  Commons  for  the  removal 
of  certain  disaffected  persons  from  the 
king's  presence.  In  one  political  satire 
of  the  day  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  "  Cor- 
nish chough,  who  oft  with  his  train  has 
made  our  eagle  Henry  VI.  blind  ;  "  .  .  . 
"  in  a  third,  by  a  bold  metaphor,  he  is 
apostrophised  as  an  unjust  judge,  and 
threatened  with  the  fate  of  his  fellow 
Cornishman,  and  almost  namesake, 
Chief  Justice  Tressilian,  who  was  put  to 
death  for  his  adherence  to  Richard  II." 
Considering  that  this  John  Trevelyan, 
represented  as  so  active  a  partisan  of  the 
losing  cause,  contrived  in  some  unex- 
plained way  to  "escape,"  and  that  un- 
scathed as'  to  lands  and  tenements, 
"  while  so  many  of  those  with  whom  he 
acted  came  to  an  untimely  end,"  we  can- 
not help  entertaining  some  suspicion  that 
the  similarity  of  his  name  to  one  of  such 
recent  and  notorious  unpopularity  gave 
him  an  unfounded  prominence  in  ballads 
and  satires  ;  e-ven  as  "  Cinna  the  poet," 
less  fortunate,  was  torn  to  pieces  for  "  Cin- 
na the  conspirator."  This  same  John  Tre- 
velyan, however,  "  escheator  "  for  Corn- 
wall and  knight  of  the  shire,  did  a  great 
deal  better  for  his  family,  in  the  matrimo- 


*  "Carminow"  was  indeed  a  name  of  the  "vieille 
Roche"  in  Cornwall.  *'  In  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor 
controversy  under  Richard  III.,  one  of  the  witnesses 
deposes  to  having  seen  the  shield  of  the  Scropes  hang- 
ing over  an  hostel  occupied  by  a  Cornish  knight  of  the 
family  of  Carminow  (azure,  a  bend  or,  is  the  proper 
cognizance  of  that  house),  and  that  the  owner,  on  being 
questioned,  affirmed  that  the  bearing  in  dispute  was 
granted  to  his  family  by  King  Arthur  P' 


which  now  prevails  for  fresh  air  and  ex- 
posed situations,  would  select.  Quisque 
suos  patimiir  manes.  Our  old-fashioned 
gentry  —  like  the  monks  whom  so  many 
of  them  succeeded  —  loved  a  close,  warm, 
covered  situation.  "  The  wild  west  wind, 
the  breath  of  autumn's  being,"  is  wor- 
shipped among  us  moderns.  It  was 
abominated  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Cali- 
ban bids  "  the  south-west "  blow  on 
Prospero  and  Miranda,  "  and  blister 
them  all  o'er."  Any  one  may  note  how 
the  northern  slope  of  the  South  Downs, 
in  Sussex,  effectually  protected  from 
southern  sun  and  moistened  breezes,  is 
dotted  along  its  whole  course  with  a  line 
of  venerable  manor-houses  —  the  snug 
dwellings  of  the  ancestors  of  those  who 
now  shiver  along  the  facades  of  Brighton' 
and  St.  Leonards.  They  suffered  accord- 
ingly from  "fever  and  ague  "and  their  cog- 
nate types  of  diseases.  We,  of  delicate 
hereditary  organization,  boldly  confront 
consumption,  bronchitis,  and  their  kin- 
dred, until  the  foe  becomes  too  strong 
for  us,  and  then  wander  like  melancholy 
ghosts  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  search  of  natural  advantages 
which  we  have  thrown  away  in  our  early 
resolution  to  "  harden  "  ourselves  against 
our  destiny.  The  Trevelyans  inherited 
from  the  Whalesboroughs,  as  has  been 
said,  not  only  the  manor  of  "  that  ilk  " 
which  we  have  been  describing,  but  also 
considerable  estates,  once  belonging  to 
the  Raleigh  family,  in  different  parts  of 
Etigland  and  Wales,  including  Nettle- 
combe  in  Somerset,  which  has  ever  since 
been  the  chief  seat  of  the  family. 

The  modern  tendency  of  English  idle 
population  to  accumulate  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  abandon,  comparatively,  the 
less  attractive  inlands,  did  not,  however, 
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commence  to  operate  before  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Carew's  remarks,  on  it,  as  he 
observed  it  in  Cornwall,  though  probably 
he  had  no  real  inkling  of  the  reason  for 
it,  are  curious  enough.  He  speaks  of 
"  the  general  decay  of  inland  towns, 
where  whole  streets,  besides  particular 
houses,  pay  tribute  to  Come-down  Cas- 
tle :  as  also  the  ruins  in  the  wild  moors, 
which  testify  a  former  inhabitance." 
.  .  .  "  I  suppose  that  these  waste 
grounds  were  inhabited  and  manured, 
when  the  Saxons'  and  Danes'  continual 
invasions  drove  them  to  abandon  the  sea 
coast,  save  in  such  towns  as  were  able  to 
muster,  upon  any  sudden  invasion,  a 
sufficient  number  for  their  own  defence. 
The  residue  retreated  into  the  heart  of 
the  land,  where  upon  a  longer  warning, 
they  might  sooner  assemble  from  all  sides 
to  make  head.  .  .  .  Touching  the  de- 
cayed inland  towns,  they  are  counter- 
vailed with  a  surplusage  of  increase  on 
those  of  the  coast  ;  and  the  desolate 
walls  in  the  moors  have  begotten  a  seven- 
fold race  of  cottages  near  the  sea  side." 
Certainly  the  sense  of  public  security 
was  very  different  in  maritime  and  in- 
land districts.  Our  editors  mention 
"  two  inventories  characteristic  of  the 
times  "  (the  fifteenth  century).  "  Every 
dwelling  room  at  Whalesborough  "  (close, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  sea)  "  was  hung 
with  arms  offensive  and  defensive  ; 
while  everything  at  Nettlecombe  (in 
Somersetshire)  bore  evidence  of  long 
settled  peaceful  habits.  There  was  only 
one  sword  and  one  pollaxe  there." 

We  pass  over,  for  a  lack  of  space,  the 
period  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which, 
eventful  as  it  was  for  the  nation,  seems 
to  have  passed  away  peacefully  enough 
for  the  house  of  Trevelyan,  which  lived 
on  quietly  at  Nettlecombe,  and,  except 
that  it  furnished  a  chaplain  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  produced  no  one  who  took 
personal  part  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
time.  Just  at  the  end  of  that  century, 
however,  they  made  a  new  "  departure," 
becoming  connected  with  Ireland. 

In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  that 
country  was  the  favourite  field  of  adventure 
for  our  youth,  as  India  now  is  ;  and  this  was 
specially  the  case  in  the  West  of  England, 
from  which  Ireland  was  originally  invaded. 
There  were  few  good  West-country  families 
some  membei-s  of  which  were  not  working  out 
their  fortunes  there.  George,  second  son  of 
the  seventh  John  Trevelyan,  followed  to  Ire- 
land his  maternal  uncle  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
Lord  Deputy  and  founder  of  the  Donegal 
family,   who  was  himself    second  son  of   Sir 


;  John  Chichester  of  Raleigh  near  Barnstaple. 
I  Sir  Arthur  undertook  to  provide  for  his 
I  nephew,  which  he  did  very  effectually,  by 
'  granting  him  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, and  marrying  him  to  a  rich  widow  in 
Fermanagh.  George  Trevelyan  and  Sir  John 
Blennerhasset  were  the  first  members  for  Bel- 
fast after  the  charter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  and 
he  was  knighted  in  1617.  Another  prominent 
character  is  George  Montgomery,  son  of  Adam, 
laird  of  Braidstane,  who  was  presented  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  living  of  Chedzoy  in 
Somersetshire,  and  was  promoted  by  James  to 
the  Deanery  of  Norwich,  after  which  he  be- 
came the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  London- 
derry, and  was  ultimately  translated  to  Meath. 
He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Phihp  Stey- 
ning  of  Holnicott,  which  connected  him  with 
the  Willoughbies  of  Peyhembury,  who  after- 
wards merged  in  the  Trevelyans  by  the  mar- 
riage of  an  heiress.  There  are  seventeen 
letters  from  Bishop  Montgomery,  written  in  a 
remarkably  lively  style,  and  many  others  from 
his  wife,  their  daughter  and  heir  Lady  Ilowth, 
Benjamin  Culme,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and 
Nicholas,  younger  brother  of  John  Willoughby, 
and  his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  the  family  emigration  of  that 
period,  which  had  the  same  admirable  char- 
acter of  mutual  help,  as  the  swarming  off  of 
the  native  population  of  Ireland  to  America 
in  our  day.  In  his  last  letter  to  his  brother- 
in-law  John  Willoughby,  Bishop  Montgomery 
says,  with  just  satisfaction:  "You  and  your 
children  may  happily  find  in  this  kingdom  a 
new  colony  of  your  own  kindred,  in  all  the 
four  branches  and  families  your  children  are 
nearest  unto,  of  Steynings,  Willoughbies, 
Cumes,  and  Fryes ;  and  to  every  of  them  I 
have  given  a  friendly  footing  for  a  ground  and 
beginning,  if  their  friends  will  second  and 
assist  them." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  announced  her  hus- 
band's promotion  in  these  words,  "  The  King 
hath  bestowed  on  him  three  Irish  Bishop- 
ricks.*  The  names  of  them  I  cannot  re- 
member, they  are  so  strange,  except  one, 
which  is  Derry.  I  pray  God  it  may  make  us 
all  merry."  The  experience  of  the  settlers, 
however,  was  anything  but  cheerful.  In  his 
first  letter  George  Trevelyan  asks  for  "  a 
couple  of  felt  hats,  not  broad  brimmed,  two 
pair  of  worsted  stockings,  a  pair  of  garters, 
and  anything  else  that  you  shall  think  fitting 
for  the  cold  cleamency  [inclemency]  of  this 
barbarous  land."  And  in  his  second,  he 
speaks  of  "us  that  lives  in  these  forlorn 
places  ;  "  and  requests  his  father  to  send  him 
"one  suit  complete  of  good  apparell,  for 
there  is  not  any  to  be  gotten  in  Dublin  if  a 
man  would  give  treble  the  price."  But  we 
would  especially  direct  attention  to  two  let- 
ters written  towards  the  close  of  1606  by  Mrs. 
Montgomery  and  Nicholas  Willoughby,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  their 

*  viz.,  Londonderry,  with  Clogher  and  Raphoe  in 
comtnettdam. 
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friends  in  England  with  the  circumstances  of 
their  new  country.  Although  the  bishop's 
wife  was  better  off  than  most  of  the  settlers, 
and  she  seemed  determined  to  see  everything 
in  the  best  possible  light,  her  account  and 
that  of  her  less  fortunate  relative  substan- 
tially agree.  If  we  could  imagine  the  rude 
abundance  of  the  Western  States  of  Amer- 
ica, combined  with  the  insecurity  which  pre- 
vailed in  India  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  it 
would  give  some  idea  of  the  Ireland  of  that 
day. 

The  Anglo-Irish  Willoughbies  were 
pretty  effectually  ruined  by  the  outbreak 
of  1641.  "  Now  for  the  country,"  writes 
one  of  the  family,  "  if  there  were  good 
husbands  upon  it,  it  would  be  almost  as 
good  as  England  ;  but  the  people  be  so 
beastly,  that  they  be  better  like  beasts 
than  Christians.  There  is  land  enough, 
but  there  wants  stock  to  stock  it  ;  for  I 
cannot  blame  them  that  are  loth  to  live 
here,  for  he  shall  live  as  it  were  among 
beasts  :  and  if  he  live  out  in  the  country, 
he  shall  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  But  all 
my  lord's  land  (his  cousin.  Lord  Howth) 
for  the  most  part,  is  excellent  good  for 
fish  and  fowl.  If  one  had  but  the  tenth 
part  of  it  in  England,  he  might  live  more 
like  a  prince  than  a  subject." 

For  the  most  part,  the  Trevelyans 
seem  to  have  been  Protestants  of  the 
good  Act  of  Parliament  persuasion,  and 
to  have  caused  very  little  trouble  either 
to  themselves  or  their  neighbours  by 
sectarian  eccentricities.  But  one  branch 
of  their  line  furnished  a  somewhat  re- 
markable exception.  Mr.  John  Trevel- 
yan,  of  Basil  in  Saint  Cleather  (a  deso- 
late-looking Cornish  moorland  parish  on 
the  hills,  west  of  Launceston)  furnishes  a 
separate  chapter  in  the  annals  of  his 
family  during  the  troublesome  seven- 
teenth century  ;  for  he  was  a  Papist,  and 
a  determined  one. 

His  racy  and  resolute  character,  [say  the 
editors,]  has  preserved  his  memory  to  this  day 
while  many  better  men  have  been  forgotten. 
He  is  locally  known  as  "  Old  Trevelyan,"  and 
his  ruinous  granite-built  manor-house,  with  its 
neighbouring  Cornish  crosses  and  sacred  well, 
is  still  standing.  He  is  said  to  have  driven 
away  the  under-sheriff  and  posse  cojtiitattis  on 
one  occasion  by  overturning  his  beehives 
among  them.  It  is  also  told  of  him  that 
having  to  appear  on  Sundays  at  his  parish 
church,  in  order  to  avoid  the  legal  penalties, 
he  used  to  call  to  the  clergyman  on  going  out 
before  the  sermon,  "  When  thou  hast  said 
"what  thou  hast  to  say,  come  and  dine  with  me." 

The  justices  of  Cornwall  "  presented  " 
him  to  King   Charles    I.,*  in    1628,  as  a 

*  It  is  rather  strangely  said  of  him  (part  ii.  p.  13)  that 


very  terrible  personage.  "  The  presump- 
tions," say  their  worships,  "  threaten 
so  much- danger  to  your  sacred  person, 
the  Church,  and  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, that  in  our  weak  judgments  we 
hold  them  fit  for  no  eye  but  your  own. 
For  the  person,  he  is  a  recusant  convict, 
and  the  greatest  of  that  faction  in  the 
West.  He  is  a  close  reserved  person, 
and  weighs  his  words  before  they  fall,  so 
as  we  conjecture  that  there  is  more  in 
his  heart  than  on  his  tongue.  He  is  of  a 
bold  and  active  spirit,  and  the  witness, 
being  the  lord  bishop's  chaplain,  seems 
to  be  of  worth.  Upon  these  grounds  we 
are  emboldened  to  commend  these  pas- 
sages to  your  royal  eye  ;  holding  it  the 
better  part  of  our  duty  in  being  over- 
fearful  in  this  kind,  than  in  any  way  re- 
miss." The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Hall, 
backs  the  representation  of  the  justices 
in  very  solemn  language  of  his,  own : 
"  Certain  dangerous  speeches,"  he  says, 
"  have  been  uttered  by  no  mean  recu- 
sant in  the  presence  of  very  able  wit- 
nesses, importing  no  less  than  the  utter 
ruin  of  this  whole  State  and  Church  !  " 
"  The  gentleman,"  his  lordship  adds, 
"  is  known  to  be  such  as  that,  if  there 
were  not  some  great  confidence  in  him 
of  the  issue,  he  neither  would  nor  durst 
let  fall  such  speeches."  Then  follow  the 
depositions.  Ann,  wife  of  John  Prideaux 
of  Trevorder,  heard  Mr.  Trevelyan  say, 
"  being  talking  of  matters  of  religion," 
that  "after  the  reading  of  a  chapter  they 
of  the  Church  of  England  did  sing  a 
gygg,  meaning  one  of  the  Psalms  ;  and 
that  Mr,  Trevelyan  said  unto  her  that 
Queen  Tibb  "  (interpreting  himself  and 
meaning  Queen  Elizabeth)  "  was  as  arrant 
a  whore  as  ever  breathed,  and  that  she 
was  kept  by  Essex  and  Leicester  and 
others,  or  words  to  that  effect  ;  and  she 
further  saith  she  heard  the  said  Trevel- 
yan say  there  was  knavery  in  our  Bible  ; 
and  she  further  saith,"  (here  the  good 
lady  wanders  off,  after  the  manner  im- 
puted to  her  sex,  into  very  extraneous 
matter)  "she  heard  by  one  Marsh  of 
Padstow,  that  one  Mr.  Burlace  (Borlace) 
of  Newlyn,  took  the  Bible  out  of  the 
vicar  of  Merryan's  hand,  one  Smalrudge, 
and  spurned  it  with  his  foote  ;  and  she 
further  saith  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  told  her 
that  if  it  were  not  for  images  we  should 


he  is  "  probably  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in  Whit- 
lock's 'Memorials,'  as  having  raised  a  regiment  lo  join 
the  Parliament  forces."  If  so,  he  was  probablv  the 
only  Papist  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  distinguished 
himself  in  so  eccentric  a  manner.  But  the  whole  note, 
in  which  this  passage  occurs,  is  a  little  confused. 
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be  all  atheists.  And  Mr.  Trevelyan  told 
her  that  if  she  were  a  Papist  she  would 
be  a  good  woman,  and  he  did  hope  she 
would  turn  before  she  died,  and  if  she 
would  not  be  a  Papist  she  would  die 
before  she  was  willing,  and  have  but  a 
month's  warning,  or  words  to  that  effect." 
Martin  Vansog,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  has  nothing  to  say  —  though 
termed  a  very  able  witness  —  except  to 
repeat  the  stories  told  him  by  Mrs.  Pri- 
deaux ;  which  so  stirred  his  Cornish 
blood,  that  he  declared,  chaplain  as  he 
was,  "  that  if  he  had  heard  more  words 
he  would  have  cut  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
throat."  And,  finally,  Ann  Prideaux 
adds  to  her  former  deposition  the  dread- 
ful statement  that  "some  Papists — but 
who  they  were  this  examinant  remem- 
bereth  not  —  said  we  should  expect 
worse  days  than  they  suffered  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  and  that  faggots  should  be 
dear  ! "  This  is  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence as  far  as  it  appears.  And  as  noth- 
ing is  added  respecting  the  result,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  King  Charles  was 
not  sufficiently  troubled  in  mind  by  these 
revelations  to  direct  any  further  proceed- 
ings against  the  "  recusant  convict  "  in 
question.  But  it  remains  on  record  that 
the  justices  of  a  county  and  the  bishop 
of  a  diocese  were  moved  to  vehement 
condemnation  and  angry  menace  by  the 
loose  talk  of  one  gossiping  woman.  | 

John  Trevelyan  of  Basil,  as  we  see,  by  ' 
some   happy   accident    came    off    easily. ; 
He  was,  we  are  told,  a  "  character,"  and  a  ' 
favourite  with   the  public,  as  such    men  \ 
generally  are.     In    England,  at  least,  we  | 
are  apt  to  accord  to  a  "  character  "  some-  j 
thing  of  the  same  indulgent  protection  ' 
which  in  the  East  shelters  lunatics.     He 
was  apparently  the  same  "  old   Mr.  Tre- 
velyan of  Basil,"  who  according  to  Ton- ; 
kin's    notes   on    "  Carew's  Survey,"  pos-  [ 
sessed  a  "  breed   of  very  good   horses,"  ! 
always  a  popular  qualification  ;  others  of  ' 
his  faith  were  less  fortunate.     They  were 
not,    indeed,    numerous    at   any   time   in 
Cornwall.     "  There  are,"  say  the  deputy  ' 
lieutenants  to  Lord    Pembroke,  "in  our 
county,  we  conceive   near  two  hundred 
persons  whose  names  we  shall   be  ready 
to  certify  to  your  honour  on  the  least  no- 
tice   from   you."     But   the  sufferings  of 
one  family  among  them,  that  of   Tregian, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  well  remem- 
bered to  the  present  day  in  Romanist  le- 
gends.      Generally    speaking,    however, 
and  without  reference  to  the  case  of    Ro- 
man Catholics  in  particular,  the  small  and 
provoking  tyranny  which  was  exercised 


by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  the  bishops  of    Elizabeth, 
James,  and   Charles,  is  really  one  of   the 
most   prominent   features   of   the    minor 
history  of  that  age,  and  accounts  for  the 
general  insurrection  against  royal  govern- 
j  ment    more  closely  than   illegal  taxation, 
which  touched  only  the  few,  or  stretches 
of  prerogative  which  were    scarcely  ap- 
preciated save  by  lawyers.     The  sacerdo- 
;  tal  party  seem  throughout  to  have  been 
1  determined  on  bringing  royalty  into  un- 
'  seemly  collision  with  every  high-minded 
feeling,  as  well   as  with    every  religious 
sentiment,  except  their  own.     In  our  last 
number  we   gave    the   account,  hitherto 
overlooked    by   historians,  of    the   latest 
abortive  effort   to  extirpate    Dissent  by 
fire  in  the  person  of  one  Trendall,  a  stone- 
mason, in  1639,  under  Charles  L,  initiated 
by    the    Privy    Council,  approved   of   by 
,  Bishop  Neal,  to  whom  the  case  had  been 
referred  ;  the  same  prelate  who  had  him- 
self  managed  the  burning  of  Weightman, 
the  Unitarian  ;  the  same  who  was  notori- 
ous as  the  patron  of  Laud,  and  as  having 
himself,  in  Dean  Stanley's  language,  "as- 
cended the  longest  ladder  of  preferment 
known  in  our  annals."     This  intended  ex- 
ecution was  prevented  only  by  downright 
fear  of  popular  disapproval,  on  the  eve  of 
rebellion.     But  such   horrible  events  or 
designs  were  rare  :  the  domestic  inquisi- 
I  tion,  with  its  apparatus  of  spies  and   in- 
'  formers,  and  prying  into  cabinets  and  ex- 
:  torting  suspicious  meanings  from  letters 
and  diaries,  was  in  permanence.     We  may 
remember     how    Bishop    Williams,    for 
"  concealing"  a  letter  reflecting  on  Laud 
from   one    Osbaldiston,  a   schoolmaster, 
was  fined    8,000/.   and   imprisoned  ;  Os- 
baldiston also  "  fined,  and  to  stand  on  the 
pillory  before  his  school  in  Dean's  Yard, 
with  his  ears  nailed  to  it,"  as  appears  by 
the  Star  Chamber  documents,  just  printed 
by  the    Historical    Record    Commission. 
It  is   scarcely  possible,  with  modern  no- 
tions, to  conceive  existence  in  England 
under  such  terms.     No  wonder  the  rough 
shores  of  Massachusetts  were  looked  on 
as  a  refuge.     "  Vexations,  temporal  and 
spiritual,"  says  Carlyle,  "  beyond  what  we 
can  well  fancy  now,  afflicted  the  souls  of 
men."     "  We  have  often  wondered,"  siy 
the  editors  of    Lord    Clarendon's  "  His- 
tory," doubtless  revolving  in  their  minds 
the  perversity  with  which  this  kind  of  dis- 
cipline was  sought  to  be  enforced  on  the 
realm  in  the  two  generations  before  the 
Civil  War,  "that  any  Prince  should   care 
to  govern  a  people  against  their  natures, 
their  laws,  and  their  inclinations." 
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As  it  is  said  that  the  discharges  of  ar- 
tillery in  a  great  battle  disperse  the  clouds 
overhead,  so  history  shows  that  the  first 
collision  of  men  in  earnest  in  civil  strife 
is  apt  to  silence  and  to  dissipate  the  long- 
drawn  controversies,  the  small  persecu- 
tions, the  mutual  misunderstandings  and 
irritations  which  have  contributed  their 
utmost  to  bring  the  disaster  about.  The 
clash  of  swords  at  Edghill  cleared  the  air  ! 
of  the  lurid  vapours  of  politico-religious  I 
oppression.  Civil  war  brought  with  it  its 
own  attendant  evils;  nor  was  sectarian! 
zeal  less  active  or  less  virulent  after  than  j 
before  the  explosion  ;  but  it  wrought  its  j 
work  in  a  different  spirit.  We  hear  no 
more  of  the  petty  inquisitorial  vexations 
which  had  almost  driven  the  country  to 
madness  before  the  outbreak.  Contro- 
versy might  be  as  fierce  as  ever,  but  at 
all  events  it  waxed  manlier  —  south  of  the 
Tweed  at  all  events.  Men  may  hate,  and 
oppress,  those  whom  they  have  met  at 
the  sword's  point :  but  they  can  hardly 
maintain  towards  them  the  relation  of 
pedantic  schoolmasters  towards  petulant 
children. 

The  Trevelyans  took  different  sides  in 
the  great  quarrel  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Richard,  of  Midelney,  Round- 
head, was  a  member  of  the  Somerset 
Committee,  and  signed  certain  reports  in 
consequence  of  which  his  kinsmen  of 
the  opposite  faction  were  brought  into 
trouble.  John,  of  Kingsbury,  had  the 
imprudence,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  to  announce  that  "  we  will  hang 
the  Roundheads  at  twopence  a  dozen." 
"  Nevertheless,  his  proud  spirit  was 
tamed  by  twenty  years'  imprisonment, 
which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  tak- 
ing the  National  League  and  Covenant 
and  the  Negation  Oath." 

It  must,  we  fear,  be  confessed  that  the 
head  of  the  house,  George  Trevelyan  of 
Nettlecombe,  Royalist  colonel,  did  not 
show  the  courage  of  his  convictions  when 
the  affairs  of  his  cause  began  to  decline 
in  the  West  of  England.  He  surren- 
dered himself  to  his  neighbour  Antony 
Buller,  governor  of  Scilly  and  son  of  the 
member  for  Cornwall,  very  peacefully,  in 
November  1644,  having  been  "for  the 
space  of  six  months  before  the  time  of 
such  his  render  constantly  abiding  with- 
in the  Parliament  quarters."  His  wife 
Margaret  (by  birth  a  Strode),  in  her  pe- 
tition on  his  behalf,  says,  that  he  was 
"  made  a  colonel  for  the  raising  of  horse 
and  foot  by  his  Majesty  since  his  depart- 
ure from  the  Parliament  of  England,  and 
did  by  colour  thereof  raise  some  forces 
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of  horse  ;  but  within  short  time  there- 
after, being  informed  of  his  error  and 
duly  considering  the  same,  did,  without 
any  actual  service  by  him  done,  with 
much  sorrow  and  grief  for  such  his  error, 
lay  down  his  arms,  desert  his  power,  and 
submit  himself  to  the  power  and  mercy 
of  Parliament ;  and  though  his  estate  be 
but  small,  his  children  many,  and  his 
debts  great,  hath  advanced  200/.  in 
money  to  the  Parliament,  besides  horses 
and  arms  ;  and  rendered  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinance  of  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  and  taken  the  National  League 
and  Covenant  and  Oath  of  Non-adher- 
ence." This  letter  is  accompanied  with 
a  "  true  particular  "  of  all  George  Trevel- 
yan's  estate,  real  and  personal,  (for  the 
purpose  of  composition),  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  with  what  means  a 
gentleman  and  colonel  of  those  days 
thought  himself  justified  in  claiming  to 
be  of  "small  estate."  His  realty  was  es- 
timated at  628/.  per  annum;  the  "de- 
mesne lands  "  in  his  two  manors  of  Net- 
telcombe  and  Whalesborough  amounting 
to  550/.  rack  rent,  the  remainder  being 
compounded  of  "  rents  of  assize."  Per- 
sonalty, 600/.;  debts,  pe7'  contra^  ^\ol. 
The  personalty  comprised  a  great  variety 
of  stock  and  articles  of  furniture,  includ- 
ing "a  pair  of  virginals  and  two  books." 
He  was  ultimately  assessed  at  1,000/.  on 
the  twentieth  part  of  his  estates."  It 
may  be  presumed,  with  proper  allowance 
made  for  the  diminished  value  of  money, 
that  the  ex-royalist  colonel  was  about  the^ 
equivalent  of  a  squire  of  3,000/.  or  4.000/. 
a  year  of  the  present  day. 

Margaret  Trevelyan,  jiee  Strode,  seems 
to  have  been  the  heroine  of  the  family 
in  these  days,  and  her  memory  lives  in 
family  tradition  accordingly.  She  is  be- 
lieved to  have 

concealed  the  family  plate  under  the  floor  of 
the  old  nursery,  where  it  was  found  in  our 
great-grandfather's  time.  The  great  point 
was  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  George  Trevelyan's 
delinquency,  and  the  discharge  of  the  seques- 
tration on  his  estate ;  and  for  this  work  of 
practical  skill  and  conciliation,  Margaret  Tre- 
velyan seems  to  have  been  considered  better 
qualified  than  her  husband.  She,  therefore, 
exerted  herself  a  second  time  to  raise  funds, 
not,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  in  aid  of  the 
Royal  cause,  but  to  save  her  husband  and 
children  from  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
his  devotion  to  it.  Our  present  experience 
gives  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  there  then  was 
in  raising  what  we  should  now  consider  a 
moderate  sum  of  money.  Even  considerable 
country  families  lived  chiefly  upon  the  produce 
of  their  home  farms ;  money  rents  were  small 
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and  uncertain  ;  capital  was  scarce  and  dear ; 
many  facilities  we  now  possess  for  obtaining 
loans  had  never  been  thought  of ;  and,  in  this 
case,  the  exhausting  effects  of  previous  war 
expenditure  weighed  heavily  upon  the  estate. 
To  such  straits  was  Mrs.  Trevelyan  reduced, 
that  the  stock  of  corn  in  the  barton  ("the 
great  barley  mow  "  of  the  family  tradition)  had 
to  be  threshed  out  and  sold  ;  and,  as  the  car- 
riage horses  had  been  carried  off,  the  farm 
oxen  were  yoked  to  the  family  coach  to  convey 
her  to  London. 

One  is  sorry  to  hear  that  having  ac- 
complished her  object  and  effected  the 
release  of  her  husband,  she  "  died  of  the 
small-pox  at  Hounslow,  on  the  first  stage 
of  her  journey  home."  The  Royalist  sac- 
rifices of  George  Trevelyan,  such  as  they 
were,  obtained  for  the  family,  after  their 
Restoration,  their  still  existing  baronetcy. 

A  more  remarkable  personage,  at  this 
period,  than  any  of  the  name  of  Trevel- 
yan, seems  to  have  been  their  cousin 
John  Willoughby,  of  Gittisham  and  Pay- 
hembury  in  Devonshire,  whom  the  edi- 
tors call  "  the  central  figure  of  the  long  i 
correspondence  which  fills  their  third 
volume."  The  letters  addressed  to  and 
by  him  extend  over  a  period  of  fifty-six 
years.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  very 
type  of  the  venerable,  wealthy  squire, 
the  advisor  and  head  man  of  a  large  kin- 
dred, of  whom  we  have  all  known  speci- 
mens—  friendly,  busy,  closely  attentive 
to  the  proceedings  and  interests  of  his 
race,  much  addicted  to  giving  counsel, 
one  to  whom  every  one  looked  up  and  of 
whom  every  one  was  afraid,  yet  who, 
when  in  difficulties  of  his  own,  exhibited 
the  very  reverse  of  practical  sense,  and 
came  to  grief  even  from  excess  of  self- 
opinion  and  caution. 

What  he  was  remarkable  for,  was  his 
prudent  management  of  his  affairs,  and  his 
invariable  good  nature  and  consistent  liberal- 
ity, to  the  extent  of  his  means,  towards  all 
who  had  any  claim  upon  him.  This  made 
him  the  influential,  respected  centre  of  a  large 
family  circle.  For  more  than  half  a  century, 
brothers,  brothers-in-law,  sons,  sons-in-law, 
nephews,  grandsons,  applied  to  him  for  help 
in  their  difficulties,  and  sought  to  please  him 
by  keeping  him  acquainted  with  the  news  of 
the  day,  for  which  he  evidently  had  a  keen  rel- 
ish. There  are  one  hundred  and  ten  letters 
addressed  to  him,  most  of  which  are  as  inter- 
esting to  us  now  as  they  were  to  him  in  his 
day. 

The  approach  of  the  troubled  times  of  the 
Civil  War  sadly  perplexed  this  good  man.  It 
will  ])e  seen  from  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
in  1634  by  Francis  Courtney,  that  the  position 
of  militia  captain  had  been  forced  upon  him. 
In  October  1642  he  received  a  stirring  circu- 
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lar,  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  inviting  him  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
Exeter  to  concert  measures  for  their  common 
defence  against  the  King's  troops,  in  conse- 
quence of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  having  passed 
through  into  Cornwall  "  with  five  hundred 
horse."  He,  however,  gave  them  so  little  sat- 
isfaction, that  in  the  following  January,  Sir 
Samuel  Rolle  exclaimed  against  him  for 
"  backwardness  to  the  service,"  in  aid  of 
which  he  seems  only  to  have  contributed  a 
buff  coat  and  carbine,  which  were  transferred 
by  their  order  to  a  man  who  could  be  de- 
pended upon.  After  that  it  appears,  from  a 
letter,  signed  by  him  and  others,  to  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  tem- 
porary success  of  the  Royal  forces  in  the 
West  of  England,  to  give  open  support  to 
that  cause ;  and  in  June  1664  he  received  a 
requisition  from  the  Committee  of  the  four 
Western  counties,  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  within  six  days,  "  for  sup- 
port of  his  Majesty's  affaires  to  withstand  the 
present  invasion  and  i-ebellion."  In  Novem- 
ber 1645  '""s  received  a  "  protection  "  from  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  against  plunder,  and  he 
afterwards  petitioned  the  "  Committee  of 
Compositions  sitting  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall," 
expressing  his  readiness  to  take  the  National 
Covenant  and  the  Oath  of  the  5th  April,  but 
saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  Standing  Committee  of  Parliament 
for  Devon  at  Plymouth,  "by  reason  of  the 
enemy's  quarters  in  those  parts,"  or  "  to  travel 
this  winter  season  so  far  as  London,  for  the 
taking  of  the  same,  having  a  weak  body  at 
this  present,  and  not  thoroughly  recovered 
of  his  late  sickness,"  and  that  he  was  "  aged 
seventy-six  years  or  thereabouts."  He  there- 
fore prays  that  "  if  he  be  accused  of  any  crime 
committed  against  the  State "  (which  to  his 
knowledge  he  is  no  way  guilty  of),  he  may 
have  a  reasonable  composition,  having  al- 
ready lent  to  the  Parliament  140/.,  besides 
horses  and  arms,  utterly  refusing  to  have  any 
hand  in  the  Commission  of  Array,  or  at  any 
time  "to  meddle  in  the  Commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer."  William  Davie  undertook  to 
obtain  for  him  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal, 
which  seems  to  have  been  granted  on  easy 
terms,  his  former  payments  being  allowed  as 
part  of  the  assessment." 

The  records  of  the  doings  of  this  John 
Willoughby,  the  patriarch  for  half  a  cen- 
tury of  the  Trevelyan  connection,  are  full 
of  memorials  of  one  characteristic  cus- 
tom of  the  manor-house  of  old  time  — 
that  of  transmitting  and  receiving  public 
intelligence  by  letters,  in  the  default  of 
newspapers,  which  as  yet  had  no  sub- 
stantial existence.  Students  of  the  "  Pas- 
ton  Papers "  will  remember  abundant 
instances  of  this  usage.  Great  person- 
ages seem  either  to  have  insisted  on  their 
dependents  paying  them  as  it  were  a  kind 
of  toll  of  political  and  social  gossip,   or 
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to  have  maintained  a  kind  of  "  special 
correspondents  "  of  their  own.  The 
Trevelyan  archives  contain  plenty  of 
evidence  of  the  same  character.  John 
Willoughby  was  just  the  man  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly exacting  of  this  kind  of  tribute. 
His  correspondents,  when  urging  him 
for  some  favour  to  themselves,  seldom 
fail  to  sweeten  the  request  by  adding  a 
special  paragraph  of  news.  Others  ad- 
dressed him  in  "newsletters"  as  they 
were  called,  appropriated  to  furnishing 
this  kind  of  information.  "  You  desired 
me,"  says  his  son-in-law  John  Turbervill, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  "  if  there  were  any 
novelty  stirring,  to  acquaint  you  with  it." 
And  he  obeys  the  direction  in  the  most 
dutiful  manner  in  a  whole  series  of  epis- 
tles, some  of  which  contain  really  curious 
items  of  gossip  of  the  Long  Parliament 
day.  One  or  two  of  John  Willoughby's 
correspondents  of  this  class  were  "  anony- 
mous " —  others  pseudonymous,  signing 
by  imaginary  names.  Sometimes  impor- 
tant suggestions,  such  as  might  please  a 
busy  officious  man,  are  conveyed  to  him 
along  with  the  news.  "  If,"  says  his 
cousin  William  Davie,  in  164.1,  "you 
know  any  desirous  of  knighthood,  or  of 
being  baronets,  I  have  divers  friends 
that  offer  to  procure  as  many  as  can  be 
desired  ;  for  knights  the  rate  is  150/., 
and  59/.  for  the  fees  ;  and  for  baronets 
400/.,  and  134/.  for  the  fees.  I  believe 
the  reason  why  these  offers  swarm  thus, 
is  to  put  the  King's  servants  in  stock 
for  the  voyage  into  Scotland  !  "  "  This  is 
all  truth,-'  says  one  of  the  news-letter 
correspondents  with  much  simplicity, 
after  detailing  a  number  of  very  apocry- 
phal occurrences,  "  or  else  my  author 
lieth." 

We  take  leave  of  the  house  of  Trevel- 
yan with  regret,  after  keeping  close  com- 
pany with  them  for  about  two  hundred 
years  ;  but  after  the  Restoration,  although 
they  continued  to  thrive,  and  to  extend 
their  connect. on  even  as  far  as  North- 
umberland, their  papers,  so  far  as  pub- 
lished, fall  off  in  matter  and  in  interest. 
But  we  have  hopes  that  the  editors  pos- 
sess further  stores  of  information  as  yet 
uncommunicated. 

Another  accession  to  the  private  his- 
tory of  English  families  may  be  noticed 
before  we  close  the  subject.  The  "  Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  Governor 
of  the  Massachusetts'  Bay  Company  at 
their  emigration  to  New  England,''  have 
been  published  at  Boston  by  his  descen- 
dant Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 


The  main  interest  of  these  two  remark- 
able   volumes     relates    to   a   chapter  of 
history  with  which  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned :   the   first   establishment   of   the 
Pilgrim    Fathers   in    America,    and,   es- 
pecially, the  share  taken  therein  by  one 
of    the    most   zealous    and   disinterested 
men  who  ever  embarked  in   a  great   and 
beneficent  enterprise.     But  the  first  vol- 
ume  contains  in  addition  some   curious 
records  from  the   earlier  annals  of    the 
Winthrops.     They  were  a  Suffolk  family, 
whose  fortune  was  made  in  trade  in  the 
early  part  of   the   sixteenth  century  ;  al- 
though they  claimed,  by  heraldic  aid,  a 
j  much  longer  descent.     Groton  in  Suffolk, 
formerly  the   lordship   of   the    Abbot   of 
\  Bury,  was  granted  at  the  Dissolution  to 
'  Adam    Winthrop,    "  Esquire,"     the   first 
Suffolk    magnate   of    the   name.     Adam 
.Winthrop    the    third — his    grandson  — 
,  seems   to    have    been   a  singular   char- 
acter,   judging    from    the    odd   records 
j  which  he  has  left  behind  him  in  scattered 
'fragments  of  diary,  mostly  inscribed  in 
I  almanacs  of  each  year.     He  noted  down 
I  with   equal    diligence    scraps   of    public 
i  news,  and  the  most  trivial  events  which 
j  occurred  to  his  own  person,  in  his  family, 
I  and  in  his  neighbourhood.    He  was,  more- 
over, exceedingly  addicted  to  composing 
Latin  verses  —  hexameter  and  pentame- 
ter—  generally  of  the  most  canine  char- 
acter ;     and     commonly     honoured     the 
memory  of  a  deceased  acquaintance  with 
a  specimen  of  this  kind  of   versification. 
"  Aug.     26,     Sir    W.    Waldegrave    died. 
Vir  patriae    charus,  sed   pietatis    inops." 
Oct.  29.     "  The  Lady  Mountague   died : 
Vulnere  quam  subito  mors  inopina  tulit." 
"  The  x  iith  day  of  July,  1597,  my  cosen 
Alibaster  fatebatur    se   esse   papistam." 
The  return  of  the  same  scapegrace  to 
the  fold  of  the  Protestant  Church  (after 
i  having  just  undergone  the  salutary  pro- 
'  cess  of  imprisonment)  is  noticed  in  the 
two  very  worst  Latin  verses  we  ever  re- 
I  member    to   have    read :    "  Dum    fuerit 
!  RomcE,    Romanum    colluit   Papam  ;    sed 
patriae  rediens,  renuit  ille  papam."     An- 
i  other  of   the  family  seems  to  have   dis- 
I  played  equally  poetical  propensities  ;  for 
I  Adam  notes,  under  the  21st  December, 
]  1602,  "  My  brother  Alibaster  came  to  my 
I  house,  and   toulde  me  he   made   certain 
inglishe  verses  in  his   sleepe,  which   he 
recited  to  me  ;  and  I  lent  him  40  shil- 
lings ! "     The  misdeeds  of   his  servants 
and   neighbours   are    briefly   chronicled, 
sometimes    with   a  satirical    comment : 
"The    17th   of    May   Adam    Seely   went 
privily  from  my  house  and  carried  away 
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15s.  which   he  did   steale  from    Richard  ! 
Edwardes  ;  pro  quo  facto  dignus  est  ca- 
pistro."     "  The    i8th    September,   being ' 
Samt  Luke's  day,  John  Hawes  rent  Mary 
Pierce's  peticote,  and  did  beate  her  sister 
Katherine  with  a  staff  !  " 

Such  ludicrous  details,  however,  seem 
scarcely  suited  to  the  pages  which  con- 
tain the  solemn  records  of  such  men  as 
the  founders  of  New  England.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  such  a  man  as  John 
Winthrop,  the  first  Governor,  so  serious, 
so  resolute,  his  mind  so  strongly  fixed  on 
one  great  undertaking  abroad  and  on  his 
own  tender  domestic  affections  at  home, 
should  have  been  the  son  of  the  quaint 
old  trifler  from  whose  diaries  these  mis- 
cellaneous extracts  are  given.  John  Win- 
throp belonged  to  a  day,  and  displayed 
a  tone  of  mind,  of  which  but  shght  memo- 
ries survive  among  us  now  in  any  class, 
and  none,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  class  of 
gentry  to  which  he  belonged.  Certainly, 
*' Companies  with  limited  liability  "  have 
altered  tlieir  outward  demeanour  since 
the  time  when  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany, on  the  eve  of  their  Governor's  em- 
barkation for  America,  "  spent  a  day  in 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  Lord  hath 
been  pleased  to  assist  us  graciously."  In 
him  the  most  straitlaced  Puritanism  was 
united  not  only  with  the  practised  abili- 
ties of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  with  the 
tenderesthome  affections  and  sympathies 

—  no  uncommon  union,  as  the  biogra- 
phies of  those  days  sufficiently  show,  but 
rarely  so  perfect  as  that  exhibited  in 
these  pages.  We  cannot  forbear  con- 
cluding with  one  or  two  extracts  from  his 
impassioned  letters  to  his  wife  Margaret  — 
"  mine  own,  mine  only,  my  best-beloved  " 

—  when,  in  middle  age,  in  flourishing 
circumstances,  and  with  an  affectionate 
family  surrounding,  he  was  about  to  leave 
her  in  performance  of  his  self-devoted 
pilgrimage  across  the  ocean: 

The  Lord  our  God  has  often  brought  us 
together  with  comfort,  when  we  have  been 
long  absent ;  and  if  it  is  good  for  us,  He  will 
do  so  still.  When  I  was  in  Ireland,  He 
brought  us  together  again.  When  I  was  sick 
here  at  London,  He  restored  us  together  again. 
How  many  dangers,  near  death,  hast  thou  been 
in  thyself  !  and  yet  the  Lord  hath  granted  me 
to  enjoy  thee  still.  If  He  did  not  watch  over 
us,  we  need  not  go  over  sea  to  seek  death  oif 
misery;  we  should  meet  it  at  every  step,  in 
every  journey.  And  is  He  not  a  God  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home  ?  Is  not  His  power  and 
providence  the  same  in  New  England  that  it 
hath  been  in  Old  England^  If  our  A^ays 
please  Him,  He  can  command  deliverance  and 
safety  in  all  places,  and  can  make  the  stones  of 
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the  field  and  the  beasts,  yea,  the  raging  seas, 
and  our  very  enemies,  to  be  in  league  with  us. 
But,  if  we  sin  against  Him,  He  can  raise  up 
evil  against  us  out  of  our  own  bowels,  houses, 
estates,  &c.  My  good  wife,  trust  in  the  Lord, 
whom  thou  hast  found  faithful.  He  will  be 
better  to  thee  than  thy  husband,  and  restore 
thee  thy  husband  with  advantage. 

Being  now  ready  to  send  away  my  letters, 
he  says  in  another  place,  I  received  thine. 
The  reading  of  it  Aas  dissolved  my  head  into 
tears.  I  can  write  no  more.  If  I  live,  I  7vil/ 
see  thee  ere  I  go.  I  shall  part  from  thee  with 
sorrow  enough.  Be  comfortable,  my  most 
sweet  wife,  our  God  will  be  with  thee.  Fare- 
well. 

"  The  words  in  italics,"  say  the  editors, 
"are  almost  illegible.  The  paper  hav- 
ing evidently  been  wet  —  it  may  be,  with 
the  very  tears  of  which  he  writes."  It 
is  satisfactory  to  remember  that  Marga- 
ret Winthrop  lived  to  rejoin  her  husband 
at  Boston,  and  was  his  helpmate  there 
for  many  years  ;  until,  as  he  notes  in  his 
own  journal,  she  "  left  this  world  for  a 
better :  a  woman  of  singular  virtue,  pru- 
dence, modesty,  and  piety,  and  specially 
beloved  and  honoured  of  all  the  country." 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  inviting 
subject  of  family  history,  there  is  one 
other  recent  publication  of  a  rare  and  cu- 
rious document  to  which  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  allude.  In  the  last  volume  of 
the  "  Miscellany  of  the  Philobiblon  So- 
ciety "  —  a  volume  guarded  from  the  eyes 
of  the  profane  by  the  jealous  care  of 
that  distinguished  body,  who  limit  their 
impressions  to  100  copies  —  will  be 
found  a  "  Narrative  by  Mr.  Edward 
Grimston  of  his  captivity  in  the  Bastille, 
and  his  escape  therefrom,"  now  first 
printed  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  Verulam.  Edward  Grimston  was 
comptroller  of  Calais  when  that  place  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  Due  de  Guise 
in  1558,  and  being  made  prisoner  on  the 
surrender  of  the  town  he  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille,  where  -he  remained  nineteen 
months,  and  at  length  effected  his  es- 
cape with  extraordinary  skill  and  cour- 
age, until  he  reached  England.  The  nar- 
rative is  a  most  curious  specimen  of  the 
composition  of  the  time,  and  shows  out 
of  how  rude  a  mould  was  shaped  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  On 
his  return  to  England  Edward  Grimston 
was  tried  for  the  part  he  had  in  the  sur- 
render of  Calais,  acquitted,  and  dis- 
charged of  all  further  liability  on  that 
score  by  a  warrant  of  Queen  Elizabeth  — 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  her  reign.  Grim- 
ston lived  to  do  her  good  service,  and 
died  at  last   in    1600,  aged    ninety-two, 
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having  lived  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  as  genuine 
and  characteristic  a  fragment  of  autobi- 
ography as  we  remember  to  have  met 
with. 


From  The  Graphic. 
INNOCENT: 

A  TALE   OF   MODERN    LIFE. 

by  mrs.    oliphant,    author  of   '*  salem   chapel," 
"the  minister's  wife,"  "squire  arden,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  L. 

DELIVERED. 

The  jury  were   not   agreed.      Though 
the  case  lay  in  a  nutshell,  the  nut  was  for 
the  moment  too  hard  for  them.     One  or 
two    indignant    Battyites  held    the    field 
against   the  gentler  souls  who   had  been 
so  overjoyed  to  seize  upon  the  possibiHty 
of  a  favourable  verdict.     If  she  had  been 
a  poor  girl  who    would   have  enquired 
whether  or  not  there    was  time    for  the 
poison  to  take  effect  ?  and  what  had  that 
to   do  with    the  question  }  asked  the   re- 
calcitrants.    Murder  was  meant  —  could 
any  .one  doubt,  when  the  murderess  her- 
self confessed  it?    What  had  justice  and 
Englishmen  come  to  if  they  let  a  crimi- 
nal off    because    she    was    "  my  lady  ?  " 
Thus  two   revolutionaries    dissolved  the 
Court,  kept  in   tortures  of  suspense   the 
unhappy  persons   most  concerned,   and 
filled  the  town  once  more  with  the   buzz- 
ing and  commotion  of  a  curious  crowd. 
The  unhappy  twelve  were  shut  up  again, 
far  from   their  homes  and   comfort ;  the 
judge  wended   his  way  with  dissatisfied 
countenance   to  his  dinner,  at  which   he 
spoke  in  terms  not  flattering  of  the  Brit- 
ish juryman  ;    and  a  group  of  very   mis- 
erable people  assembled    in  the   lodging 
opposite  to  the  prison.     They  were  doub- 
ly miserable,  because  none  of  them  were 
allowed  to  see  the  unfortunate  girl  whom 
they  knew  to  be  there  alone,  unsupported 
by  any  sympathy,  bearing  the  burden  of 
suspense  without  any  alleviation.     They 
gathered    round    the    table,     making    a 
miserable  pretence  at  a  meal,  from  which 
Sir  Alexis,  however,   escaped   ere  it  was 
half  over,  in  the  restlessness  of  misery  to 
wander  under  the  window  where  his  poor 
little  bride,  the  unfortunate  young  crea- 
ture with  whose  name  his  name  and  fame 
were  inextricably   connected,  lay  alone, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  gentle   voice  ; 
while  poor   Nelly  withdrew   weeping  to 
conceal  the  additional  pangs  of  her  own 


unthought-of  pain.  Was  it  Ernest  whose 
face  she  had  seen  1  Was  he  coming 
back  again  to  rend  or  to  console  her 
heart.?  Was  he  waiting  the  result  to 
decide  the  question  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Justice    Molyneux    had    his    own 
troubles  on  that  painful    day.      He   dis- 
liked  having  anything  to  do   with    cases 
in  which  what  he  called  "private  feeling  " 
must  be   more  or  less  involved.     He  was 
angry  with  the  Eastwoods  for  being  con- 
nected  prospectively   with   himself,   and 
with  Innocent  for  being  connected   with 
the  Eastwoods.     He  was  angry  with  his 
son  for  keeping  on  that  lingering,  absurd 
engagement   which    ought  to  have   come 
to  a  conclusion  one  way  or  another  a  year 
ago.     He  hoped  now  that  Ernest   would 
see  his  folly  ;    and  yet  privately    within 
himself  the  man  who  —  whatever  he  was 
besides  —  was  a  man,  and  no   weakhng, 
despised  his  son  for  not  standing  by  the 
girl  whom  he  professed  to  love.     He  had 
seen  this  girl,  whom  he  himself  had,  so 
to  speak,    received    into    his-family,  to 
whom    he   had   given  a  fatherly   kiss  as 
Ernest's  future  wife,  by  herself,  with  the 
high,  though   passive,    courage   of  a  wo- 
man,   standing    by    her    cousin    in    her 
trouble  ;  and,  though  he  was  glad  on  the 
whole   that  his  son    "  kept  himself  out  of 
it,"  yet  in  the   depth  of  his  soul   he  was 
ashamed  that  a  son  of  his  should  have  so 
poorly  played  the  man.     Had  Ernest  been 
there,  dancing  attendance  on  the  family 
in  trouble,    his    father    would    have  de- 
nounced him  as   an  incurable   fool ;  but 
he  would  have  respected   him,  notwith- 
standing  his  folly.      Now,   he  was   glad 
that  things  had  turned  out   as  they  had 
done  ;  but  he  despised  Ernest,  and  blush- 
ed —  so  far  as  a  judge  and  man  of  the 
world  can  blush  —  at  the  thought  that  he 
himself  had  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing such  a  poor  creature  into  the  world. 
He  was  wroth,  too,  to  have  this  wretched 
business  prolonged  for  another  day  —  to 
have  those  Eastwoods  constantly  before 
his  eyes,  and  that  solitary  Nelly  with  her 
white  face.     They  were  as   much  in  his 
way  as  ever   Haman   was  to    Mordecai. 
He  hated  to  see  them  —  he  felt  ashamed 
before  them  —  he   wished   the   business 
well  over  for  the  poor  little  idiot  at  the 
bar,  who  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  no 
doubt,  but  pretty,  poor  thing!     Mad  for 
Frederick   Eastwood  ?      Heaven   above, 
what  idiots  women  are  ! 

These  reflections,  however,  did  not 
interfere  with  his  dinner,  of  which  the 
excellent  judge  had  great  need  —  for 
hard   work  in   which    there  is  a  mixture 


of  emotion  (as  much  emotion  again  as  a 
judge  can  be  expected  to  feel)  is  very 
exhausting,  and  whets  a  naturally  excel- 
lent appetite.  He  had  fortunately  come 
to  the  end  of  the  more  substantial  part  of 
his  repast,  when  a  sudden  message  was 
brought  to  him.  The  jury  had  made  up 
their  minds  !  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Were  they  to  be  held  in  vile  durance  for 
a  whole  night  after  this  desirable  result 
had  been  obtained  ?  Was  the  accused  to 
be  kept  in  the  agonies  of  suspense  for 
the  same  period  ?  And,  finally,  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all 
—  was  business  to  be  delayed  next  morn- 
ing by  the  re-introduction  of  this  case, 
which  had  already  taken  up  the  Court 
during  two  days  ?  The  judge  made  up 
his  mind,  though  not  without  some  inter- 
nal groanings.  He  called  his  retinue 
about  him  ;  sent  hasty  warnings  to  the 
counsel  for  the  different  sides,  and  to  all 
the  principal  parties  involved  ;  and,  don- 
ning his  robes,  took  his  way  once  more 
to  the  Town  Hall,  causing  great  commo- 
tion among  the  groups  in  the  streets. 
Lights  were  hastily  lighted,  doors  hastily 
thrown  open,  and  the  agitated  street 
emptied  itself  at  once  in  a  throng  —  gen- 
tle and  simple  together  —  the  ragamuffin 
and  the  righteous  member  of  society  for 
once  in  their  lives  side  by  side  —  into 
the  dim  and  dingy  Town  Hall,  with  its 
huge  staring  portraits  of  Mayors  and 
Lord-Lieutenants,  faintly  lighted  up  by 
the  flaring  gas,  and  its  dust-coloured 
walls  looking  more  dingy  than  ever  in  the 
unwonted  light. 

Innocent  was  seated  on  her  poor  bed, 
dull  and  passive  and  alone.  She  had 
ceased  to  think  of  the  sky  through  the 
the  window  and  the  world  out  of  doors, 
and  the  hope  of  going  home.  To  be  with- 
out imagination  is  sometimes  an  advan- 
tage, but  very  often  it  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune. Poor  Innocent,  being  almost 
destitute  of  this  quality,  had  not  strength 
of  vitality  to  remind  herself  that  to- 
morrow was  on  its  way,  and  might 
bring  her  deliverance.  The  dimness  and 
the  terrible  solitude  fell  upon  her  like 
things  eternal.  She  could  not  rouse  her- 
self to  feel  that  this  dreary  night,  which 
was  again  closing  over  her  would  ever 
end.  The  darkness  had  fallen  upon  her 
mind  like  lead,  weighing  her  down  to  the 
very  ground.  It  seemed  something  from 
which  she  could  never  more  get  free, 
from  which  escape  was  impossible.  She 
was  not  thinking  ;  she  was  past  the  pos- 
sibility of  thought.  She  sat  listless,  in  a 
dull  trance  of  pain,  incapable  of  motion 
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or  of  feeling.  When  the  key  grated  in 
the  lock,  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  figures,  dark  against 
the  light  which  streamed  behind  them 
rushed  in  with  haste  and  excitement  to 
call  her,  she  rose,  dazed  and  stupefied, 
because  they  told  her  to  do  so,  tied  on 
her  little  bonnet  because  they  bade  her, 
and  followed  for  the  same  reason,  with 
her  faculties  so  dull  and  dead  that  noth- 
ing which  could  have  happened  would 
have  roused,  much  less  surprised  her. 
She  held  mechanically  by  the  woman 
who  had  attended  her  during  those  two 
weary  days,  but  she  did  not  ask,  not  even 
of  herself  in  her  thoughts,  where  they 
were  taking  her,  or  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  interruption  of  the  dismal 
stillness.  The  reign  of  phantasmagoria 
had  come  back  again  ;  the  strange  dingy 
court  with  its  lights,  the  strange  sea  of 
faces,  all  whirled  about  the  girl, —  some- 
thing which  had  no  connection  with  her, 
no  meaning,  an  inarticulate  dream.  She 
gazed  straight  before  her  with  her  scared 
eyes  which  saw  nothing.  She  held  fast 
to  the  woman,  the  only  point  of  reality 
which  felt  steady  in  this  whirl  of  sight 
and  sound.  What  it  meant  was  all  dark 
to  Innocent.  But  when  she  stood  again 
at  the  bar,  a  vague  sense  that  something 
was  about  to  be  done  to  her  crept  grad- 
ually upon  her  bewildered  faculties. 
Somehow,  she  could  not  tell  how,  the 
scene  seemed  to  mingle  with  that  old 
scene  in  the  Methodist  chapel,  so  that 
she  could  not  tell  whether  some  sudden 
chance  had  transported  her  there  again, 
and  whether  these  moving  figures  which 
seemed  about  to  approach  her  were  those 
of  the  men  whom  she  had  once  supposed 
to  threaten  her  life.  She  turned  wildly 
to  look  if  there  was  any  way  to  escape. 
Alas,  this  time  poor  Innocent  could  not 
flee.  She  was  surrounded,  shut  in,  se- 
cured on  all  sides.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  heard  her  own  name  out  of  the  midst 
of  that  terrible  spectral  crowd.  Ah,  what 
was  coming  ?  what  was  coming  ?  With 
a  cry  which  rang  through  the  whole 
building,  which  reached  the  crowd  out- 
side, which  echoed  for  days  through  the 
ears  of  every  one  who  heard  it,  she 
shrank  back  into  the  corner  where  she 
stood,  back,  cowering  and  hiding  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

What  happened  next  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  Innocent  ever  knew.  She  was  the 
centre  of  a  confusion  and  tumult,  from 
which  after  a  while  there  slowly  emerged 
the  face  of  Sir  Alexis  close  to  hers, 
quivering  with  emotion  and  joy.     Then 
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his  voice  saying,  "  It  is  all  over,  my  dar- 
ling,   we     are     going    home "then 


strange  low  cries  and  sounds  of  weeping 

—  sounds  in  which  Innocent  benumbed 
had  no  power  to  join  ;  then  a  breath  of 
air,  wild,  sweet  fresh  air  of  the  spring 
night,  suddenly  blowing  upon  her  face  as 
if  it  had  never  been  caught  and  confined 
within  four  walls  ;  and  then  she  knew 
nothing  more. 

"  The  girl  has  gone  mad,"  said  Mr. 
Justice  Molyneux,  as  he  threw  off  his 
robes,  "  and  I  have  a  dozen  minds  to 
commit  the  jurymen  for  wilful  murder  — 
well  —  or  contempt  of  court  if  you  will  — 
it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing." 

She  was  acquitted  —  that  was  the  end, 

—  whether  or  not  too  late  to  save  her 
tottering  reason  no  one  knew.  Even 
Batty  himself  and  his  warmest  partisans 
had  been  struck  dumb  bv  that  cry. 
"  She's  got  off  ;  but  the  Lord  hasn't  let 
her  off,"  cried  some  one  of  the  virulent 
censors  who  are  so  ready  to  undertake 
that  God  must  agree  with  them  ;  but  the 
crowd  cried  "  Shame  "  upon  the  vindic- 
tive suggestion.  They  kept  back  the 
malcontents  with  instinctive  sympathy 
while  poor  Innocent  was  half  led,  half 
carried  out  by  a  sidedoor  towards  the 
rooms  where  Mrs.  Eastwood,  happily  un- 
conscious of  the  crisis,  was  trying  to 
sleep  after  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety. 
As  Innocent  was  thus  led  away  some  one 
else  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  Town  Hall, 
meeting  the  crowd  as  it  poured  forth, 
meeting  the  lawyers  who  stood  about  in 
groups  discussing  the  matter.  "  I  have 
brought  the  doctor  !  "  he  shouted  vague- 
ly at  the  wigged  figure  of  Mr.  Ryder,  the 
only  one  distinguishable  in  the  uncer- 
tain light.  John  Vane  caught  at  the 
young  man's  arm  in  the  crowd.  "  It  is 
all  over,"  he  said,  "  thank  God  !  She  is 
safe,  and  it  is  all  over."  Jenny  East- 
wood fell  back  upon  the  doctor,  whom  he 
had  hunted  after  so  long,  whom  he  had 
brought  so  far,  and  who  was  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  eager  friends, 
shaking  hands  with  him.  If  he  had  been 
but  a  year  or  two  younger  I  think  the 
boy  would  have  cried  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  disappointment.  All  this  for  noth- 
ing !  and  Innocent  saved  without  him, 
when  he  was  away,  without  any  need  of 
his  services  !  .Though  he  gulped  his 
trouble  down  in  a  moment,  and  faced 
John  Vane,  who  was  looking  at  him  kind- 
ly, with  a  countenance  instantaneously 
subdued  out  of  the  quiver  of  pain  that 
had  passed  over  it,  Jenny  had  as  sharp  a 
pang  to  bear  in  that  moment  as   might 


have  supplied  discomfort  enough  for  a 
year.  "  Never  mind.  It  was  best  to  do 
it  anyhow,"  he  said,  feeling  the  sting  go 
through  and  through  him,  and  scarcely 
conscious  of  anything  else. 

"Quite  right,"  said  Vane;  "though 
like  most  great  efforts  it  is  not  to  have 
any  reward.  Come  home  with  me,  Jenny. 
They  are  all  here.  I  don't  think  we 
could  have  lived  out  another  night." 

"Who  are  '  we  ?'  "  said  Jenny  cautiously. 

"All  of  us,"  said  Vane,  with  the  water 
in  his  eyes.  He  could  have  cried  too,  for 
other  motives  than  those  of  Jenny.  He 
had  not  thought  of  himself  — he  had  not 
even  in  his  generosity  thought  of  Nelly 
until  that  moment.  But  he  had  been  with 
her  constantly  during  the  few  days  which 
appeared  to  them  all  like  so  many  years. 
He  had  stood  by  her  when  there  was  no 
one  else  to  stand  by  her,  when  even  her 
mother,  as  a  witness,  was  not  allowed  to 
be  with  her  child.  He  had  been  Nelly's 
brother,  her  support,  her  companion,  — • 
he  and  not  the  other  ;  and  was  the  other 
to  come  in  now  when  all  was  over,  to  take 
the  reward  which  he  had  not  earned,  to 
share  the  ease  when  he  had  not  shared 
the  trouble  ?  A  poignant  sense  of  injus- 
tice began  immediately  to  combat  in 
Vane's  mind  with  a  great  many  other  feel- 
ings. Is  there  any  simple,  unmingled 
feeling,  any  primitive  unity  of  thought, 
possible  to  men  in  these  days  ?  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  had  been  forced  upon 
all  this  group  during  Innocent's  danger  ; 
they  had  been  conscious  of  but  one 
tnought  and  one  purpose  —  that  of  saving 
her.  But  now  th  it  she  was  saved,  do  you 
suppose  that  simple  joy  was  enough  to 
fill  up  these  complex  sculs  ?  They  were 
all  off  in  a  moment,  each  into  his  separate 
labyrinth,  conscious  of  the  relief,  but 
chiefly  because  that  relief  allowed  the 
presence  of  other  evils  to  be  felt.  Jenny, 
poor  boy,  had  a  very  tangible  cause  for 
his  disappointment.  He  had  laboured  in 
vain,  and  spent  his  strength  for  nought, 
and  the  others  who  had  not  done  half  so 
much  as  he,  had  got  the  reward.  Thus, 
his  feelings  were  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  which  had  burst  into  sudden  life  in 
the  mind  of  Vane.  Both  of  them  mas- 
tered their  feelings,  and  began  to  talk  of 
the  trial,  and  how  it  had  come  to  this 
happy  issue.  But  the  man  and  the  boy 
felt  very  much  alike  in  the  sudden  shock 
and  revulsion.  They  had  laboured  and 
suffered,  and  others  had  the  reward. 

Dear  reader,  I  will  not  insist  apon  car- 
rying you  into  all  the  strange  excitement 
which  filled  those  little  lodgings.     Inno- 
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cent,  when  she  was  taken  into  the  un- 
known room,  seemed  to  have  suddenly- 
frozen  again  into  the  Innocent  who  had 
arrived  two  years  before  at  the  Elms. 
She  suffered  Nelly  to  hang  about  her,  to 
place  her  in  a  chair,  to  bring  her  a  foot- 
stool, to  take  off  her  bonnet,  with  the 
same  passive  stare  which  had  bewildered 
them  all  in  the  old  days.  I  believe  if 
Frederick  had  come  in  at  that  moment 
she  would  have  turned  to  him  as  she  had 
then,  falling  back  upon  her  first  friend. 
But  Frederick,  fortunately,  was  not  there. 
The  mob,  not  willing  altogether  to  lose  a 
victim,  and  urged  on  by  certain  hot  par- 
tisans of  Batty,  had  detected  him  on  his 
way  to  his  mother's  lodgings,  and  had  so 
hooted  and  mobbed  and  jeered  him,  that 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  high  disgust  and 
profound  humiliation  in  the  railway  sta- 
tion. Frederick,  as  I  have  often  said, 
held  reputation  high,  though  he  did  a 
great  deal  in  secret  to  forfeit  it ;  and  this 
vulgar  assault,  and  the  supreme  horror  of 
hearing  himself  called  names  —  himself, 
Frederick  Eastwood,  the  most  important 
figure  in  the  world  to  his  own  thinking  — 
so  worked  upon  him,  coupled  with  the 
sense  that  a  few  ruffians  even  lingered 
without  to  renew  the  operation  as  soon  as 
he  re-appeared,  that  he  took  the  next  train 
for  London,  telegraphing  from  thence  to 
Sir  Alexis  his  joy  and  congratulations. 
He  had  not  cut  a  very  exalted  figure  alto- 
gether at  the  trial  of  his  cousin  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife.  The  Sealing  Wax 
Office  is  too  important  a  branch  of  the 
economy  of  the  State  not  to  have  depart- 
ments in  the  larger  colonies  and  branches 
all  over  the  world.  Frederick  accepted 
a  colonial  appointment  the  very  next  day. 
It  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  his 
circumstances  ;  and,  except  his  mother, 
I  doubt  if  any  one  much  regretted  his  de- 
parture ;  but  mothers  have  a  way  of  think- 
ing well  of  their  children  —  a  prejudice 
which,  perhaps,  if  not  very  wise,  is  still 
good  for  the  world. 

Innocent  was  roused  a  little  out  of  her 
stupor  when  she  was  taken  upstairs  to 
the  room  where  Mrs.  Eastwood  lay  trying 
to  rest,  because  she  had  promised  to  do 
so,  and  wondering  what  the  sounds  might 
be  downstairs,  the  sounds  as  of  many 
feet  passing  outside,  which  honour  and 
her  promise  forbade  her  from  noticing. 
She  gave  a  great  cry,  and  sprang  from  her 
sofa  to  catch  Innocent  in  her  arms,  when 
she  was  led  in  noiselessly  by  Nelly,  in 
order  that  her  mother's  eyes  when  she 
woke  should  open  upon  the  saved  one. 
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"As  if  I  could  sleep  with  one  of  you 
in  danger  !  "  Mrs.  Eastwood  cried,  weep- 
ing. Innocent  did  not  leave  her  all  night, 
and  gradually  by  slow  degrees  the  warmth 
came  back  to  her  heart  as  warmth  and 
life  come  back  to  the  limbs  of  a  creature 
frozen  and  benumbed  by  drowning,  or  by 
exposure  to  the  cold.  When  she  slept, 
which  was  not  for  a  long  time,  her  smile 
came  back  to  her  in  dreams,  and  then  a 
faint  shadowof  colour  to  her  white  cheek  ; 
and  when  he  woke,  she  woke  herself 
again- — the  Innocent  of  Longueville,  the 
budding,  half-expanded  soul  who  had  be- 
gun to  reward  the  toils  of  all  those  who 
had  tended  her.  With  wonder  and  joy 
they  watched  her  —  not  mad,  not  vacant 
—  not  stupefied,  recovering  as  a  flower 
does  that  has  been  trodden  upon,  but 
from  which  no  passing  misfortune  can 
take  its  elasticity.  While  they  wondered 
whether  it  was  safe  to  say  anything  to  her 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  days,  she 
went  of  herself  to  the  window,  and  looked 
across  at  the  dreary  old  prison  walls. 
They  saw  her  gazing  at  that  melancholy 
building,  and  waited,  no  one  daring  to 
speak.  At  last  she  turned  to  them  with 
a  soft  smile. 

"  Which  was  my  window  ?"  she  said. 

They  all  came  hurrying  round  to  prove 
to  her  how  safe  she  was,  how  entirely  de- 
livered from  the  gloomy  durance  of  yes- 
terday, and  pointed  it  out  to  her  with 
smiles  and  tears. 

"  That  one  !  "  said  Innocent,  still  smil- 
ing. "  I  wish  I  had  known  it  was  so  near. 
What  a  little  way  !  and  you  sat  here  and 
watched  me  ?  It  was  almost  the  same  as 
being  at  home." 

Why  did  they  all  kiss  her,  with  those 
tears  ?  She  accepted  the  kisses  and  dried 
the  tears  with  her  handkerchief,  with  a 
half-laughing  gesture  like  a  child's. 

"  Yes,  abnost  the  same,"  she  repeated, 
lingering  upon  the  word  with  a  strange 
smiling  pathos,  which  gave  to  it  a  double 
suggestiveness.  She  stood  long  at  the 
window  thus  smiling,  saying  nothing 
more  —  as  the  soul  may  smile  which  has 
newly  arrived  in  heaven  —  in  a  trance  of 
celestial  wonder  to  find  out  after  all  how 
little  way  it  is  from  the  prison  window  to 
the  light  of  the  everlasting  home. 

And  after  this  she  became  perfectly 
tranquil,  and  prepared  for  her  journey 
home,  and  did  what  she  was  told,  with 
no  apparent  consciousness  that  anything 
very  extraordinary  had  happened  to  her. 
Sir'  Alexis,  much  more  shaken,  looking 
old,  as  though  ten  years  had  passed  over 
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his  head,  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
this  calm,  and  carry  her  back  to  Longue- 
ville  without  delay. 

"She  must  be 'ill  —  this  cannot  last. 
After  all  that  she  has  gone  through  her 
health  must  give  way  sooner  or  later,"  he 
said.  But  he  was  much  more  likely  to 
fall  ill  himself  than  was  Innocent.  She, 
in  the  simple  unity  of  her  feelings  had  not 
felt  half  nor  a  third  part  so  much  as  he 
had  felt  — as  he  felt  still.  For  all  the 
complications  of  sentiment,  the  horror  of 
publicity,  the  man's  humiliation  at  having 
his  domestic  privacy  intruded  upon,  at 
having  his  marriage  discussed,  his  wife's 
name  bandied  about  from  one  vulgar 
mouth  to  another,  every  circumstance  of 
his  life  laid  bare — ^  had  no  existence  for 
Innocent.  She  had  felt  the  actual  hor- 
rors of  loneliness,  vague  alarm,  sickening 
personal  terror,  made  stronger  by  igno- 
rance. But  when  she  was  alone  no 
longer,  when  she  was  freed  from  her 
prison,  surrounded  by  her  friends,  no 
longer  frightened  or  forsaken,  the  weight 
was  taken  at  once  from  Innocent's  head. 
She  thought  nothing  of  the  publicity,  and 
was  not  conscious  of  the  shame. 

But  Sir  Alexis  was  conscious  of  it  — 
very  conscious.  He  felt  to  his  very  heart 
that  years  would  have  to  elapse  before 
his  young  bride  could  be  seen  anywhere 
without  being  pointed  out  as  "the  woman 
who  was  tried  for  murder."  He  knew 
that  in  society  most  people  would  believe, 
or  at  least  say,  whether  they  believed  it 
or  not,  that  she  had  been  guilty  ;  and 
that  everybody  would  make  sure  that  she 
had  loved  Frederick  Eastwood,  a  hypoth- 
esis very  galling  to  her  husband.  Thus, 
though  Innocent  was  saved,  he  was  not 
saved,  nor  could  be  all  his  life  from  the 
consequences  of  this  prosecution.  The 
newspapers  began  to  comment  upon  it 
immediately  after  its  termination,  and  to 
characterize  it  as  entirely  vindictive  —  a 
case  which  no  good  barrister  should  have 
undertaken,  for  which  no  grand  jury 
ought  to  have  brought  in  a  true  bill. 
These  discussions  were  all  in  Innocent's 
favour  ;  but  oh,  how  terrible  is  the  favour 
of  the  newspapers  to  a  young  girl  —  a 
young  wife  of  eighteen  !  Better  a  hun- 
dred times  that  they  should  even  damn 
her  spontaneously,  and  let  her  go  ! 

Thus  Sir  Alexis  hastened  back  with 
his  bride  to  Longueville,  telling  her  fond- 
ly that  everything  was  over  that  could 
harm  her,  and  that  they  should  now  be- 
gin their  old,  sweet  life  once  more.  But, 
alas  !  that  sweet  life  was  gone  like  the 
winter  snow  j   for  the  man  who   was  no 


longer  young,  who  could  not  hope  to  live 
to  forget  or  see  it  forgotten,  that  life 
would  return  no  more. 

chapter  li. 
jenny's  mediation. 

"  Nelly,  where  is  Molyneux  ?"  asked 
her  brother,  abruptly.  Jenny  had  just 
come  back  from  the  railway-station, 
where  he  had  been  seeing  Innocent  off. 
He  was  not  in  a  very  light-hearted  hu- 
mour, I  can  scarcely  tell  why.  The  boy 
was  a  far-seeing  boy, —  he  might  have 
private  reasons  of  his  own  which  in- 
creased his  predisposition  to  see  things 
in  an  uncomfortable  light ;  but  at  all 
events,  Jenny  was  of  opinion  that  Inno- 
cent's chances  of  happiness  were  some- 
what diminished  ;  and,  being  uncomfort- 
able himself,  he  had  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  make  other  people  uncomfortable. 
Besides,  he  had  perceived  with  his  quick 
eyes,  that  his  sister  had  "  something  on 
her  mind" — and  he  was  disposed  to 
help  her  to  deliver  herself.  Mrs.  East- 
wood and  Nelly  were  going  on  a  visit  to 
Miss  Vane  at  the  High  Lodge,  and 
then  they  were  to  proceed  to  Longue- 
ville. They  were  all  rather  glad  to 
escape  from  home  and  their  anxious 
friends,  until  the  great  event  of  Inno- 
cent's trial  had  lost  something  of  its 
freshness  and  novelty.  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
too,  was  much  shaken  in  health  by  all 
her  anxieties  and  vigils  ;  and  to  see  Nel- 
ly's pale  face,  with  the  dark  lines  under 
the  eyes,  and  the  shadowy  resemblance 
to  Innocent,  which  grew  more  apparent 
as  she  grew  sadder,  was  more  than 
enough  to  warrant  Jenny  in  his  conclu- 
sion that  she  had  something  on  her  mind. 
She  started  nervously  when  he  addressed 
this  question  to  her.  She  had  not  so 
much  as  named  Ernest  to  any  one  since 
they  came  to  Sterrington,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  other  anxieties,  and  absorp- 
tion of  all  things  in  Innocent,  she  had 
not  been  questioned  on  the  subject  even 
by  her  mother.  This  was  one  reason 
why  Nelly  was  so  pale  :  —  she  had  to  re- 
veal to  them  all  the  change  of  affairs. 

"  Ernest  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
flush, —  and  then  added,  more  quietly, — 
"at  home,  I  suppose, —  for  anything  I 
know " 

"  Why  was  he  not  here  with  you  ?  " 
said  Jenny,  pursuing  his  inquiries  steadi- 
ly. "  There  was  nothing  to  detain  him,  I 
know  ;  for  he  did  come  to  see  how  things 
were  going  on " 

"  Ah  !  I  was  right  then  !  "  said  Nelly, 
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**  it  was  his  face  I  saw.  —  Tell  me  what 
was  the  meaning  of  it,  Jenny,  dear. — 
Tell  me  all  you  know.  —  How  did  you 
find  out  he  had  been  here  ?  —  and  why, 
why  did  he  come  here,  without  coming  to 
me " 

"Are  you  still  fond  of  Molyneux, 
Nelly  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me  any  questions,"  she 
cried  with  the  impatience  of  suffering, 
"  tell  me  all  you  know  !  " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Jenny  ;  "  a  great 
deal  that  is  not  nice  is  said  about  women. 
For  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  stand  up 
for  women.  I'm  a  woman's  son,  which 
tells  for  something — and  a  fellow  that 
has  been  brought  up  to  be  your  brother, 
Nelly,  likes  girls  in  a  way.  —  But  look 
here, —  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  convince 
me  that  you  are  all  people  say,  —  silly, 
pig-headed,  unreasonable,  and  more  fond 
of  your  own  way  than  of  anything  else  in 
the  world, — if  you,  Nelly  Eastwood,  a 
girl  of  some  sort  of  character,  go  and 
break  your  heart  for  that  prig  Molyneux, 
when  you  can  have  a  brick  like  John  Vane 
for  the  picking  up " 

"Jenny!  how  dare  you  speak  so  to 
me  .?  " 

"  Oh,  as  for  daring,  I'm  not  afraid  of 
you,"  said  Jenny,  calmly,  "  and  I  don't 
mind  what  I  say. —  What,  a  fellow  that 
leaves  3'ou  in  the  court  by  yourself,  —  a 
fellow  that  knows  all  about  law  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  never  offers  help  or 
advice,  —  that's  ready  to  come  in  and 
take  the  good  of  you  when  we're  all  well 
at  home  —  but  can't  stand  by  you  for  a 
day  when  you're  in  trouble  !  —  by  Jove  !  " 
cried  Jenny,  who  was  not  addicted  to  ex- 
pletives,—  "a  whipper-snapper  of  a  fel- 
low at  the  best,  who  is  no  more  fit  to  be 
put  by  the  side  of  John  Vane  than  —  I 
am  !  If  you  show  yourself  suck  a  fool, 
Nelly,  there's  nothing  that  was  ever  said 
about  women  so  bad  but  I'll  believe  it, — 
I'll  give  you  up  for  ever,  you,  and  all  the 
rest !  — '-  " 

Jenny  took  a  turn  round  the  little  room 
at  the  end  of  this  speech  to  work  off  the 
vehemence  of  his  feelings.  But  as  for 
Nelly,  all  her  spirit,  all  her  self-will,  all 
her  sense  of  fun  had  died  out  of  her. 
She  tried  to  be  angry,  and  could  not  — 
she  tried  to  laugh  and  could  not.  Her 
heart  ached  with  confused  and  compli- 
cated pangs  of  suffering.  If  I  was  to  try 
to  lay  bare  that  mystery  of  diverse  pain, 
the  only  readers  who  would  follow  me 
through  it  would  probably  be  women  who 
understand  it  without  description.  Nel- 
ly bad  not  lived  all  this  time  between 
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these  two  men  without  having  been 
forced  into  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
her  brother  expressed  so  forcibly.  "She 
too  had  been  compelled  to  admit  to  her- 
self, by  imperceptible  degrees, —  first 
with  a  secret  rage  against  Vane,  with  in- 
dignation at  herself,  with  grief,  with  sore 
perception  of  a  hundred  minute  points  of 
difference  which  went  to  her  heart,  that 
the  man  whom  she  had  supposed  she 
loved  was  not  equal  to  the  other  man  who 
loved  her.  How  she  had  resisted  and 
fought  against  this  conviction  !  how  she 
had  struggled,  bringing  up  before  herself 
Ernest's  good  qualities,  his  superior  tal- 
ents (and  everybody  knows  that  a  man  of 
genius  cannot  be  bound  by  the  same 
rules  as  other  men),  his  greater  youth, 
(for  of  course  men  become  considerate  as 
they  grow  older),  and  the  influence  of  his 
family,  which  was  not  of  an  elevating 
kind  ;  how  by-and-by  she  had  sunk  into 
silence  (with  herself)  on  the  subject, 
tacitly  allowing  Vane's  excellence,  and 
falling  back  upon  the  main  fact  that  he 
was  not  Ernest ;  until  this  last  chapter 
of  all,  when  her  appeal  to  Ernest  had 
been  made  in  vain,  when  he  had  accepted 
her  farewell,  abandoned  her  side,  left  her 
without  even  a  word  of  consolation  during 
the  trial, —  when  he  had  wounded  her 
heart  and  outraged  her  pride  and  delica- 
cy, and  left  no  plea  possible,  to  be  made 
for  him,  even  by  the  most  subtle  advo- 
cate. The  mere  fact  that  he  had  been 
her  accepted  lover,  that  the  dreams  of 
the  future  had  all  woven  themselves 
about  him,  that  he  had  kissed  her  virgin 
lips,  and  held  her  virgin  hand  was  the 
only  link  which  now  bound  Nelly,  by  one 
of  the  fantastic  unformulated  laws  of  a 
girl's  code  of  honour,  to  Ernest  Moly- 
neux. This  had  been  so  ;  and  to  such  a 
girl  as  Nelly  Eastwood  the  bond  so  made 
was  one  which  it  was  shame  and  torture 
to  break,  or  to  think  of  as  having  existed 
when  once  broken.  All  girls  do  not  feel 
in  this  way  ;  but  then  all  girls  are  not 
ahke,  any  more  than  all  men  are  —  which 
is  a  doctrine  curious  and  strange,  I  am 
aware,  to  many  critics.  All  these  differ- 
ent pangs  and  griefs  were  surging 
through  her  mind  as  Jenny  cut  the  knot 
of  her  hidden  thoughts,  and  boldly 
broached  the  subject  which  she  had  not 
dared  so  much  as  to  whisper  a  word  of. 
And  yet  it  had  to  be  spoken  about.  Er- 
nest had  not  even  written  to  her  ;  he  had 
accepted  the  dismissal  she  had  given  him 
in  her  haste  ;  and  the  fact  must  be  made 
known  and  recognized.  She  made  no 
answer  for  some  time  to  Jenny's  tirade, 
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but  at  last  she  burst  forth  piteously  in 
tones  which  he  could  not  resist. 

"  Oh,  Jenny,  tell  me  all  you  know !  it 
is  not  from  any  weak  wish.  What  I  want 
is  to  know — why  did  he  come  ?  and  why 
did  he  not  come  here  ?  What  did  he  say  ? 
I  will  tell  you  everything  there  is  to 
tell,  if  you  will  first  tell  me  what  you 
know  ! " 

•"  Nelly,  I  hope  you  are  not  such  a  fool 
as  you  look,"  said  the  boy,  severely.  "  I 
met  him  at  the  junction  half  way,  where 
the  train  stops.  He  was  going  up,  I  was 
coming  down.  He  said  he  had  been  to 
see  how  the  trial  was  going  on,  that 
things  looked  rather  bad,  that  I  had 
better  make  haste  with  my  doctor,  that 
doctors  were  no  good,  for  they  would 
swear  against  each  other  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  that  if  we'd  had  our  wits 
about  us,  we'd  have  packed  Innocent  off 
to  Australia  or  somewhere,  as  soon  as 
we  knew  ;  and  that  she'd  never  get  over 
it,  nor  any  of  us,  as  long  as  she  lived,  if 
they  acquitted  her  twenty  times  over. 
Then  he  gave  me  a  nod  and  the  train 
went  off.  It  was  a  pleasant  meeting," 
said  Jenny  ;  "  if  it  hadn't  been  that  I  had 
the  doctor  to  look  after,  and  my  head  full 
of  poor  Innocent,  and  some  thoughts  of 
you,  Nelly,  if  you  can  care  for  such  a 
fellow  —  by  Jove,  I'd  have  dragged  him 
out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  pitched 
him  across  the  rails  —  it  would  have 
served  him  right." 

"  Jenny,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  East- 
wood, coming  in,  "does  not  poor  Inno- 
cent's great  misfortune  show  you  the 
folly  of  such  threats  ?  I  don't  know  of 
whom  you  were  speaking  —  but  I  am 
sure  you  don't  mean  what  you  say,  who- 
ever it  was.  Don't  say  such  things,  dear. 
You  wouldn't  hurt  any  one " 

"  Wouldn't  I  though  !  "  cried  Jenny, 
indignant.  "  You  may  trust  me,  mother, 
if  I  had  the  chance.  If  ever  man  de- 
served a  good  licking,  it's  him." 

"  Oh,  Jenny,  don't ! "  said  Nelly,  in  a 
sharp  tone  of  pain. 

The  mother  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  She  did  not  ask  any  questions. 
I  suspect  the  mystery  was  not  so  pro- 
found to  her  as  poor  Nelly  had  thought  it. 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  such  talk," 
she  said.  "  Nelly,  Miss  Vane  is  to  come 
for  us  at  three  o'clock,  and  Jenny's  train 
is  still  earlier.  I  wish  we  were  all  out  of 
this  place  which  has  brought  us  nothing 
but  misfortune " 

"  I  don't  call  the  Vanes  misfortunes," 
said  Jenny. 

"  Ah,  the  Vanes  !  "  his  mother  replied, 


with  a  relaxation  of  all  the  lines  in  her 
face ;  and  then  she  smiled,  and  said, 
"Come,  Nelly.  I  hope  the  humours  of 
the  nunnery  will  blow  some  of  our  cob- 
webs away." 

Jenny  thought  the  metaphor  very  con- 
fused as  he  went  out,  leaving  them  to  their 
packing,  and,  no  doubt,  to  confidences 
more  distinct  than  Nelly  had  given  to 
himself.  But  he  was  a  lad  of  understand- 
ing, and  he  perceived  all  that  had  hap- 
pened.    Yes,  the  metaphor  was  confused 

—  how  could  humours  blow  cobwebs 
away  ?  There  was  this  to  be  said  about 
women  certainly,  that  the  language  they 
used  was  very  often  inexact,  though 
it  might  be  forcible  enough.  For  in- 
stance, Jenny  acknowledged  to  himself 
his  mother  could  polish  off  a  fellow  very 
neatly  when  occasion  served  —  and  he 
had  no  doubt  she  would  polish  off  Moly- 
neux  in  a  way  that  would  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  But  still  the  metaphor 
was  confused  ;  he  was  thinking  how  to 
put  it  when  he  encountered  Vane,  who 
had  a  restless  way  of  taking  walks  abroad 
when  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
Jenny  joined  himself  to  the  elder  man 
whom  he  admired,  and  went  over  the 
town  with  him,  looking  at  the  public 
buildings  with  vague  curiosity.  The  As- 
sizes were  still  going  on,  and  groups  > 
standing  about  the  Town  Hall,  as  they 
had  been  when  poor  Innocent  stood  at 
the  bar;  but  to  Innocent's  cousins  it 
seemed  that  it  was  years  since  the  trial 
had  ended,  though  they  paused,  and 
looked  with  a  long-drawn  breath  at  the 
place  where  other  people  might  be  suffer- 
ing the  same  anxieties  which  now  had 
ended  for  them. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Jenny,  bringing  this 
perennial  strain  of  thought  suddenly  in, 
to  break  the  lighter  tone  of  their  conver- 
sation,—  "  I  wonder  if  Molyneux  is  right 

—  if  she'll  never  get  over  it,  as  long  as 
she  lives." 

"If who will    never  get  over 

it  ?"  asked  Vane. 

"Innocent;  that's  what  he  said — I 
suppose  he  knows  Society,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ;  though  she  was  acquitted  twenty 
times  —  that  she  would  never  get  over  it 
as  long  as  she  lived." 

"  All  that  comes  very  well  from  Moly- 
neux," said  Vane,  growing  red  —  "who 
has  never  done  anything,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  help  either  Innocent  —  or  your 
family,  Jenny  —  to  whom  he  was  be- 
holden   " 

"  Well,"  said  Jenny,  with  an  indiffer- 
ent air,  "  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
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body  good.  I  believe  poor  Innocent's 
trial  has  done  what  nothing  else  could 
have  done  —  convinced  Nelly  at  last  that 
this  fellow,  Molyneux " 

"  You  don't  mean  it  !  "  cried  Vane. 

Jenny,  who  had  taken  his  arm,  felt 
Vane  "jump,"  as  he  said  after,  and  knew 
that  his  chance  shot  had  taken  full  effect. 

*'  But  I  do,"  said  Jenny,  composedly. 
"  I  had  not  time  to  get  it  all  out  of  her  ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  of  this  much,  at  least, 
that  all  is  over  between  them  —  and  time 
too.  Why,  the  fellow  actually  came  down 
here  to  see  how  things  were  going  —  and 
never  went  near  them.  Nelly  saw  him  in 
the  court.  A  girl  would  be  a  fool  indeed 
—  which  Nelly  ain't,  for  I  know  the  sort 
of  girl  she  is  —  if  she  put  up  with 
that " 

How  John  Vane  "jumped"  to  be  sure  ! 
what  a  nervous  fellow  he  was,  though  big 
enough  for  anything,  and  with  that  beard  ! 
So  Jenny  thought  as  he  felt  his  com- 
panion's arm  thrill,  and  enjoyed  it.  I 
don't  think  Vane  made  any  immediate 
response,  good  or  bad.  He  managed  to 
make  Jenny  talk,  which  was  more  to  the 
purpose  ;  but  I  don't  think  he  committed 
himself  in  words  ;  nor  was  it  until  they 
had  gone  a  long  way  through  the  streets, 
and  Jenny  had  recollected  that  the  time 
approached  for  his  train,  that  John  Vane's 
feelings  burst  forth  in  speech. 

"Jenny,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "is  there 
anything  you  want — books,  or  that  .-^  or 
a  little  spare  tin  that  you  don't  care  to 
speak  to  your  mother  about  ?  Make  me 
your  banker,  old  boy." 

Jenny  withdrew  his  arm  from  that  of 
his  friend.  He  was  quite  as  tall,  and, 
barring  the  beard,  not  much  less  impos- 
ing in  muscular  magnitude.  The  boy 
stood  almost  on  equal  terms,  as  English- 
men love  to  have  them,  with  his  elder 
companion.  He  looked 
even  anxiously,  in  the 
dressed  him  slowly. 

"  Do  you  think  she'll 
said. 


Vane  seriously, 
face  —  and  ad- 
have  you  ?  "  he 


CHAPTER   LII. 
THE   NUNNERY. 

The  Eastwoods  spent  several  weeks  at 
the  High  Lodge.  They  saw  it  at  its  very 
best,  in  all  the  spring  blossoming,  when 
the  trees  put  on  their  most  delicate 
greenery,  and  all  the  children,  big  and 
little,  and  all  the  orphans,  and  even  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Upper  School  got 
"  their  new  things  "  for  Easter.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Mrs.  Eastwood  entered  as  she 


intended  to  do  into  "the  humours"  of 
the  establishment.  She  disapproved  of 
a  great  many  things.  She  disapproved, 
for  instance,'  totally  of  Father  Feather- 
stone,  who  directed  the  conscience  of  the 
community,  and  walked  about  indoors  in 
a  soutane,  out  of  doors  in  a  very  ugly 
black  cloak,  —  an  insignificant  little  in- 
dividual, of  whom  Miss  Vane  and  her 
sisters  professed  to  stand  much  in  av/e,"a 
profession  in  which  Mrs.  Eastwood  did 
not  believe.  She  herself  disliked  the 
odd  little  nondescript,  and  still  more 
strongly  disapproved  of  him.  "  Why 
should  you  neglect  the  clergy  of  the 
parish  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  think  your 
rector  might  have  good  reason  to  be 
affronted " 

"  But  my  rector  is  not  affronted.  He 
has  no  time  to  look  after  our  services," 
said  the  lay-abbess. 

Mrs.  Eastwood,  however,  was  not  con- 
vinced. She  shook  her  head  at  Father 
Featherstone's  petticoats.  She  asked 
whether  it  was  supposed  that  there 
was  anything  wicked  in  a  man's  ordinary 
dress  ?  and  called  the  poor  little  priest 
"  it,"  with  a  shocking  Protestantism, 
which  was  terrible  to  Miss  Vane.  But 
John  Vane,  who  was  there  constantly,  - — 
not  as  an  inmate,  for  that  would  have 
been  considered  impossible  at  the  High 
Lodge,  —  but  as  a  visitor,  —  took  Mrs. 
Eastwood's  hint  with  peals  of  profane 
laughter.  "  Ni  homme,  —  ni  femme, — • 
pretre,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  the  black- 
robed  father  making  his  way  through  the 
sunshiny  April  garden  —  and  laughed  and 
coaxed  his  sister  who  loved  him,  — as  pious 
sisters  often  love  scoffing  brothers,  —  out 
of  all  offence.  Miss  Vane  herself  ad- 
mitted that  she  could  not  go  against 
Reginald, — no  one  in  the  family  liad 
ever  been  able  to  go  against  him.     "But 

everybody   calls    Mr.   Vane,   John " 

said  Nelly.  "  My  dear,  there  never  was  a 
John  in  our  family,"  said  Sister  Laetitia, 
with  momentary  tartness  ;  but  then  she 
added,  softening,  —  "You  shall  call  him 
John,  if  you  like,  Nelly."  To  such  a 
sudden,  insidious  attack  what  could  Nelly 
answer  ?  She  professed  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  the  things  that  were 
said  to  her.  —  She  made  a  conscientious 
endeavour  not  to  allow  herself  to  feel 
that  her  heart  was  a  great  deal  lighter 
than  it  had  been,  now  that  there  was  no 
struggle  of  divided  duty; — and  when 
Jenny's  bold  comparison  of  one  man  with 
another,  came  into  her  mind,  she  tried  to 
think  that  it  was  novel  to  her,  that  it  was 
indifferent  to  her,  —  that  she  had  nothino: 
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to  do  with  such  a  question.  —  And  in 
reality  Nelly  shrank,  as  every  pure- 
minded  and  high-spirited  girl  naturally 
does,  from  the  thought  of  replacing  one 
with  another,  of  giving  her  hand  into  the 
hand  of  another  ;  the  transfer  was  horri- 
ble to  her  though  the  heart  had  made  it 
unawares.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  in- 
deed, John  Vane  went  abruptly  away, 
leaving  Time  and  silence  to  work  for  him. 
He,  too,  saw  that  an  immediate  transfer 
was  a  thing  impossible,  though  his  sister 
was  slow  to  see  it.  ''Why  shouldn't 
they  settle  it  at  once  and  get  done  vrith 
it  ? "  Miss  Vane  said  ;  "  I  never  had 
any  time  to  waste  in  nonsense.  They 
will  be  far  happier  if  they  make  up  their 
minds  at  once." 

When  John  Vane  went  away  Nelly 
breathed  more  freely.  She  had  got 
free  from  the  toils  in  which  her  foolish 
youthful  feet  had  been  caught  una- 
wares. She  ran  about  the  High  Lodge 
as  she  had  been  used  to  do  at  the  Elms, 
with  that  tinkle  of  her  pleasant  steps 
like  a  brook,  that  flutter  of  her  coming 
and  going  like  a  bird  among  the  branches, 
which  had  been  pecuHar  to  her  in 
the  old  days  at  home.  There  was  per- 
petual movement  of  light  young  steps 
and  gleam  of  cheerful  faces  in  that  well- 
populated  place  ;  but  Nelly's  kept  their 
special  character,  and  were  always  recog- 
nizable. I  do  not  think,  for  my  own  part, 
that  Ernest  Molyneux  enjoyed  his  release 
as  Nelly  did.  1  don't  believe  that  he  en- 
joyed it  at  all.  And  this  was  strictly 
poetic  justice,  as  the  gentle  reader  will 
perceive  who  remarks  how  Molyneux 
worried  Nelly,  and  rent  her  gentle  being 
in  twain.  He  has  been  very  bitter  about 
women  ever  since,  and  has  written  most 
virulent  articles  on  the  subject.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  thus  developing  his  senti- 
ments he  found  as  much  ease  to  his  mind 
as  Nelly  did  when,  after  her  long  and 
feverish  struggle  to  keep  loving  him  and 
approving  of  him,  to  keep  faithful  to  her 
promise,  and  steadfast  in  her  duty,  she 
got  free  from  his  toils,  and  turned  her 
back  on  love,  and  healed  herself  among 
the  spring  blossoms  and  the  admiring 
girls  at  tile  High  Lodge.  How  they  all 
admired  her  !  She  was  not  so  saintly, 
not  so  abstracted  as  poor  Innocent,  pre- 
doomed  (they  thought)  to  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  But  Nelly  could  do  so  many 
things  ;  she  was  so  clever,  she  was  so 
pretty  ;  and  was  it  not  whispered  in  the 
community  that  she  had  rejected  one 
lover,  because  he  had  failed  to  come  up  j 
to  the  full  standard  of  her  ideal ;  and  had 


they  not  seen  how  Mr.  Vane,  whom 
everybody  at  the  High  Lodge  regarded  as 
the  very  type  of  manly  excellence,  was  at 
her  feet  ?'  The  girls  thought  there  had 
never  been  any  one  seen  so  delightful  as 
Nelly.  They  copied  her  very  tones,  her 
little  gestures,  her  modes  of  speech  ;  and 
Nelly  healed  herself  of  her  long  warfare 
in  the  midst  of  the  cheerful  order  of  the 
community,  amongst  the  girls  and  the 
flowers. 

CHAPTER  LIII. 
WHAT   BECAME   OF   THE  LONGUEVILLES. 

Sir  Alexis  took  his  wife  abroad  early 
in  the  summer.  His  former  intention  of 
spending  the  season  in  town,  and  produ- 
cing his  beautiful  new  prize  in  the  world 
for  the  envy  of  all  beholders,  had  been 
of  course  abandoned.  To  take  her  away, 
to  keep  her  quiet,  to  abstract  the  too 
well-known  Lady  Longueville  from  the 
observation  of  all  spectators,  was  his 
only  policy  now ;  and  the  pang  with 
which  Sir  Alexis  consented  to  this  ne- 
cessity was  all  the  more  severe  that  he 
was  too  proud  to  disclose  it  to  any  one. 
Even  to  Innocent's  friends  he  said  nothing 
of  the  mortification  and  disappointment 
which  had  replaced  all  his  hopes.  When 
the  Eastwoods  paid  their  visit  at  Longue- 
ville he  was  very  kind,  very  attentive  to 
them,  but  their  visit  was  paid  to  a  lonely 
and  silent  dwelling,  which  had  already, 
in  sentiment  at  least,  abdicated  its  su- 
premacy. It  was,  it  is  true,  more  the 
show  house  of  the  county  than  ever,  and 
visitors  came  eager  to  inquire  into  the 
habits  and  looks  of  the  Lady  Longueville 
who  had  been  tried  for  murder  ;  but  its 
stately  calm  of  sovereignty  was  over. 
No  guests  entered  its  doors  that  year. 
The  friends  of  Sir  Alexis  sent  their 
cards  to  evidence  their  sympathy,  but 
they  were  in  town,  or  they  were  going 
abroad,  or  they  were  afraid  to  intrude 
upon  his  privacy  at  a  moment  of  trouble  ; 
so  that  the  great  house  was  solitary  as  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  attempt  any  so- 
ciety this  year,"  Sir  Alexis  said  to  Mrs. 
Eastwood,  with  a  constrained  smile.  He 
was  a  gentleman,  and  he  showed  no 
signs  either  to  Innocent  or  her  friends  of 
the  heavy  burden  which  he  felt  he  had  to 
bear.  At  least  he  concealed  it  from  In- 
nocent herself,  and  to  some  extent  from 
Nelly ;  but  Mrs.  Eastwood  read  the 
proud  man's  mortification  in  every  look 
and  word.  And  he  had  no  deep  and  true 
love  to  fall  back  upon,  only  a  faltering 
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kindness  and  fondness  for  the  poor  little 
girl  who  was  no  longer  the  crown  of  the 
connoisseur's  collection,  more  delicate 
than  his  Dresden,  more  lovely  than  his 
best  picture,  a  living  Leonardo,  as  he  had 
hoped  the  whole  world  would  acknowl- 
edge her  to  be.  Instead  of  remaining  in 
that  heaven  of  passive  art-perfection  In- 
nocent had  stepped  unawares  into  the 
living  world,  and  had  become  the  object 
of  vulgar  stares  and  curiosity,  the  hero- 
ine of  a  cause  celebre.  Poor  Sir  Alexis  ! 
he  bore  it  with  stoical  fortitude,  but  still 
the  fact  that  he  had  much  to  bear  be- 
came visible  to  instructed  eyes.  He  be- 
came —  not  cross,  it  is  too  harsh  a  word  — 
rather  consciously  forbearing  and  forgiv- 
ing to  his  poor  little  wife.  He  made  the 
best  of  her,  but  he  was  worried  secretly 
by  the  simplicities  which  a  little  while 
before  had  been  her  crowning  charm. 
He  had  to  accept  her  as  a  woman  instead 
of  glorying  in  her  as  the  highest  triumph 
of  art ;  and  when  he  took  her  down  from 
the  pedestal  he  had  himself  erected, 
poor  Innocent  was  not  qualified  to  enact 
the  part  of  a  woman  as  he  understood  it. 
She  was  a  child,  little  more,  perfect  so 
Id  ig  as  you  looked  at  her  with  the  eyes 
ol  a  connoisseur,  but  not  perfect  when 
the  eyes  that  were  turned  upon  her  were 
those  of  a  husband,  very  proud,  and  un- 
willing to  fall  below  the  mark  which  be- 
came a  Lady  Longueville.  Alas,  Inno- 
cent had  not  been  trained  to  be  Lady 
Longueville,  the  mistress  of  a  great 
house,  the  companion  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  She  was  only  Innocent  —  no 
more. 

He  took  her  abroad  ;  he  took  her  to 
Pisa,  where,  poor  child,  her  recollec- 
tions were  sadly  confused  and  uncertain  ; 
and  where  even  Niccolo  —  whom  Sir 
Alexis,  true  to  all  that  honour  and  kind- 
ness demanded  of  him,  did  not  fail  to 
seek  out  —  appeared  to  her  through  a 
mist,  not  the  same  Niccolo  she  had 
known,  though  his  features  were  unal- 
tered, and  his  delight  at  seeing  her  genu- 
ine. "  But  Innocent  had  not  lived  at  all 
consciously  in  those  old  days,  and  it 
struck  her  with  strange  wonder  to  find 
how  little  reality  there  was  in  her  recol- 
lections of  them,  and  how,  in  the  midst 
of  them,  her  heart  would  return  to  home. 
Home  meant  the  Elms,  however,  to  In- 
nocent, not  Longueville,  nor  her  hus- 
band's pretty  house  in  town,  with  all  its 
treasures.  But  she  went  to  Santa  Maria 
della  Spina,  and  said  her  prayers,  though 
even  that  visit  was  paid  with  Uttle  com- 
fort—  for  her  husband  was  with  her,  not 


unindulgent  of  her  prayers,  but  a  little 
j  disquieted  and  annoyed  by  her  long 
pause  after  them.  Why  should  she  sit 
I  there  doing  nothing  '^.  he  wanted  to 
know  ;  especially  as  the  little  church  was 
I  soon  filled  by  a  party  of  English  travel- 
lers, to  whom  he  felt  some  one  was  point- 
ing out  "  the  celebrated  Lady  Longue- 
j  ville  —  she  whose  case  was  in  all  the 
papers,  you  know."  Sir  Alexis  could 
never  get  rid  of  this  fear.  Whenever 
any  one  looked  at  his  wife  (and  whoso- 
ever has  travelled  in  Italy  knows  the 
simple  and  honest  admiration  with  which 
all  Italians,  meaning  no  harm,  regard 
beauty).  Sir  Alexis  felt  that  they  were 
staring  at  the  woman  who  had  been  tried, 
the  heroine  of  the  murder  case  which 
had  made  so  much  noise  in  the  papers. 
When  any  one  in  his  hotel  took  up  the 
traveller's  book,  he  shuddered  v/ith  the 
consciousness  that  Lady  Longueville's 
name  would  be  the  first  to  be  noticed. 
Thus  he  fretted  himself  day  by  day.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Innocent  had  the 
least  idea  of  this  state  of  mind  in  its  full 
meaning  and  import,  but  she  felt  instinc- 
tively the  change  of  atmosphere  round 
her,  the  absence  of  that  genial  warmth 
to  which  her  half  conscious  soul  had  re- 
sponded during  the  first  days  of  their 
marriage  ;  and  the  coming  in  of  some- 
thing new,  irritating,  and  painful.  The 
sensation  was  very  strange  to  her.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  been 
in  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  —  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  felt  the  effect  of  that 
constant  involuntary  watch  upon  herself 
and  her  actions  with  which  a  husband, 
no  longer  admiring,  and  not  much  in 
love,  so  often  regards  his  wife.  She  be- 
gan to  wake  up,  poor  child,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  her  own  words  and 
ways,  of  thinking  what  she  should  do  and 
what  she  should  say  to  please  him. 
Even  this  was  not  for  a  long  time  a  con- 
scious process  in  her  mind,  any  more 
than  Sir  Alexis  was  conscious  that  his 
fretted  and  troubled  mental  condition  be- 
trayed itself  sufficiently  plainly  to  com- 
mand her  comprehension.  Neither  was 
quite  aware  of  what  was  going  on  be- 
tween them  ;  but  yet  life  was  changing 
to  both,  new  influences  coming  into  be- 
ing, old  things  passing  away. 

The  Longuevilles  were  gone  for  more 
than  a  year  —  they  returned  to  England 
only  towards  the  close  of  the  London 
season,  Sir  Alexis  being  still  anxious  to 
avoid  society,  and  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences of  taking  his  young  wife  any- 
where.    They    saw  few  people,   except 
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Mrs.  Barclay,  who  did  her  best  to  be  as 
kind  and  effusive  as  ever,  but  who  was 
disappointed  bitterly  by  all  the  conse- 
quences of  her  brother's  marriage  with 
which  she  had  been  so  much  enchanted. 
There  was  now,  however,  an  expectation 
which  made  up  for  a  great  many  draw- 
backs to  this  good  woman,  and  one  about 
which  she  made  herself  very  important 
and  very  busy.  "  After  all.  the  old  Longue- 
villes  are  not  to  die  out,"  she  said  to 
all  her  friends  ;  and  in  the  flutter  of  that 
delightful  hope  she  forgot  the  disadvan- 
tages which  Innocent's  misfortune  had 
brought  about  —  the  banishment  of  her 
brother,  and  the  fading  of  those  glories 
which  he  had  worn  for  so  short  a  time. 
"  It  is  almost  forgotten  by  this  time ; 
take  my  word  for  it  that  if  next  season 
is  at  all  a  good  one,  and  if  anything  out 
of  the  way  turns  up,  nobody  will  remem- 
ber that  such  a  thing  ever  happened," 
she  said  by  way  of  consolation  to  her 
brother,  who  was  not  in  very  good  health, 
and  who  was  in  more  fretful  spirits  than 
she  had  ever  seen  him.  "  A  change  of 
Ministry,  or  a  Japanese  Embassy,  or  even 
another  scandal  in  high  life,  would  make 
it  all  right  for  Innocent  even  now.  There 
are  people,  you  know,  who  would  make 
her  a  lion  directly." 

"  A  pleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  have 
his  wife  made  a  lion,  and  for  such  a 
cause,"  said  Sir  Alexis,  with  a  growl, 
which  was  half  of  pain  and  half  of  irrita- 
tion. Poor  man  !  he  was  suffering  from 
suppressed  gout,  I  believe,  as  well  as 
many  mental  maladies,  of  which  the  pangs 
are  still  more  severe. 

"  Well,  Alexis  —  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  might  have  been,"  said  Mrs.  Barclay  ; 
"and  before  next  season  you  will  find  it 
entirely  forgotten,  and  Lady  Twyford 
will  present  Innocent,  and  what  with  the 
heir  we  hope  for,  and  all " 

Sir  Alexis  was  mollified  ;  but  still  he 
uttered  another  groan,  not  loud,  but  deep. 
He  had  lost  his  beautiful  manners  ;  he 
was  no  longer  the  serene  man  of  the 
world,  the  urbane  art  collector  and  con- 
noisseur, who  had  been  pronounced  de- 
lightful on  all  sides.  To  be  sure,  his 
friends  remarked,  marriage  of  itself  often 
produces  something  of  this  effect ;  a  man 
no  longer  feels  it  necessary  to  please 
everybody  when  he  has  secured  some  one 
to  please  him,  and  this  rule  tells  more 
surely  with  your  old  bachelor  than  with  a 
young  man.  But  yet  there  was  more 
than  this  in  the  churlishness  and  irrita- 
bility which  often  veiled  his  once  benign 
countenance.      Irritability  and  churlish- 


ness are  hard  words  —  too  hard,  perhaps, 
to  apply  to  a  man  who  consciously  re- 
strained himself,  and  was  at  all  times  a 
great  deal  sweeter  and  gentler  than  he 
might  have  been  had  he  indulged  his 
temper  as  he  often  wished  to  do.  But  he 
was  ill  in  health,  never  having  surmount- 
ed the  excitement,  horror,  and  anxiety 
of  the  trial,  and  he  was  not  young  enough 
to  possess  the  elasticity  which  can  throw 
off  the  effects  of  such  a  blow.  And 
Innocent,  who  ought  by  all  rules  to  have 
felt  it  most,  had  thrown  it  off  entirely  ; 
she  had  never  even  been  ill,  which  seemed 
to  her  husband  (though  he  never  said  so) 
the  most  extraordinary  proof  of  her  want 
of  feeling  ;  it  had  scarcely  affected  her 
one  way  or  another,  though  she  was  in 
reality  the  cause  of  it  all,  and  ought  to 
have  been  the  chief  sufferer;  but  it  had 
nearly  killed  him.  This  gave  him  a 
second  grievance,  the  subject  of  unep 
pressed  complaint  against  his  wife  ;  but 
yet,  with  all  this  sense  of  injury,  and  with 
all  his  consciousness  that  Innocent,  as 
a  woman  and  a  wife,  and  the  mistress  of 
his  house,  was  a  failure,  he  was  very  good 
to  her.  He  changed  nothing  in  his  mode; 
of  treating  her.  Nothing  was  changed 
save  the  atmosphere  ;  but  then  the  at- 
mosphere was  precisely  the  one  thing 
which  moved  Innocent,  and  in  which  she 
was  capable  of  feeling  the  change. 

And  various  strange  thoughts  had  been 
working  in  her  also  during  this  year. 
She  had  learned  to  express  herself  in  a 
different  way,  and  she  had  learned  — ■ 
what  Innocent  had  never  done  before  — 
to  restrain  and  conceal  herself  in  some 
degree.  Words  would  sometimes  rise  to 
her  lips  which  she  did  not  utter  —  a 
curious  symptom  of  mental  advance  — 
and  she  learned  unawares  to  step  out  of 
herself  and  shape  her  mind  to  her  hus- 
band. She  did  more  for  him  a  great  deal 
than  at  first.  She  read  to  him,  whereas 
he  had  been  used  to  read  to  her.  "  The 
Miller's  Daughter"  had  long  slid  back 
into  the  past,  but  she  read  the  news- 
papers to  him,  and  books  about  art,  and 
tried  hard  to  understand,  and  show  at 
least  a  semblance  of  interest.  She  was 
fond  of  pictures  by  tiature,  though  to 
read  about  them  was  very  puzzling;  but 
even  the  newspapers  Innocent  attempted, 
and  there  were  long  tracts  of  reading 
which  she  got  over  with  her  lips,  though 
her  mind  escaped  from  them,  and  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  those  arid 
pastures.  All  this  she  strained  at  to 
please  her  husband — by  the  action  cf 
the  profound,   unexpressed,   inarticulate 
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conviction  in  her  mind  that  she  had 
ceased  to  please  him.  She  was  a  very 
good  nurse,  at  least,  never  weary,  finding 
it  possible  to  be  quite  still  without 
occupation,  without  movement,  when  her 
patient  required  rest  —  ready  to  read  to 
him  as  long  as  he  pleased  —  to  do  what- 
ever he  pleased  with  a  docility  unbound- 
ed. Shortly  after  their  return  to  England 
Sir  Alexis  had  occasion  to  put  this  qual- 
ity to  the  fullest  test.  He  was  taken  ill 
with  a  complication  of  disorders,  and  for 
a  fortnight  was  in  bed,  nursed  night  and 
day  by  his  wife,  who  would  not  leave 
him,  though  her  own  condition  required 
a  great  deal  more  care  than  she  gave  it. 
Innocent,  however,  was  impervious  to  all 
representations  of  this  kind.  "  Me  !  I 
am  well.  lam  quite  well ;  I  never  was 
ill  in  my  life,"  she  said,  smiling  upon  the 
anxious  matrons,  her  aunt,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay, who  regarded  her  proceedings  with 
dismay.  Even  the  hopes  which  excited 
the  Longuevilles  so  much  did  not  excite 
Innocent.  Her  passive  mind  did  not 
awake  to  the  future — her  imagination 
was  not  yet  active  enough  to  fix  even 
upon  the  kind  of  hope  which  moves  wo- 
men most.  The  present  was  all  she 
knew,  and  in  that  she  lived  and  had  her 
entire  being. 

Sir  Alexis  began  to  get  well,  ^nd  he 
was  grateful,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  for 
the  devotion  she  had  shown  him.  But 
vet  his  gratitude  was  tinctured  with 
blame. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  nurse  me  ; 
but  when  you  think  of  the  circumstances, 
Innocent,  it  would  be  still  kinder  not  to 
wear  out  and  tire  yourself,"  he  said,  in 
the  half-weary  tone  of  a  man  bound  to 
give  thanks,  yet  more  willing  to  find 
fault.  Very  gentle  was  his  fault-finding, 
—  but  still  it  was  fault-finding.  He 
allowed  her  to  sit  by  him  all  day  as  he 
recovered,  but  with  a  servant  in  the  next 
room  to  do  what  he  wanted,  lest  she 
should  be  fatigued.  Even  this  consid- 
eration for  her  had  a  certain  tacit  reproof 
in  it  —  a  reproof  too  subtle  to  wake 
Innocent's  intellect,  but  which  yet  she 
felt  vaguely  as  an  evidence  that  she  had 
not  quite  succeeded  in  pleasing  him.  He 
was  not  angry  —  he  did  not  scold  her ; 
but  yet  he  did  not  accept  her  service 
with  that  frank  and  perfect  satisfaction 
which  makes  service  happy.  One  of 
these  days,  however.  Sir  Alexis's  man,  an 
old  servant  who  had  been  long  with  him, 
got  tired  in  his  turn,  and  was  replaced  in 
the  anteroom  by  another  not  so  agreeable 
to  the  master.     Innocent   took  her  old 


office  upon  her  with  a  furtive  delight 
when  she  perceived  this.  She  began 
again  to  administer  her  husband's  medi- 
cine, to  give  him  his  drinks  and  tonics. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  patient  became  a 
little  cross  and  restless.  Something  dis- 
turbed his  calm,  I  cannot  tell  what  — 
some  crease  in  his  pillow  :  some  twist  of 
the  coverlet  :  or  something,  perhaps,  in 
the  news  of  the  day,  which  Innocent  had 
been  reading.  His  mind  took  that  evil 
turn  which  makes  a  man  ready  to  be 
irritated  by  every  trifle,  to  think  of  every- 
thing that  is  uncomfortable,  and  to  say 
many  things  which  are  not  pleasant  to 
hear.  All  of  us,  I  suppose,  take  this  ill 
turn  sometimes  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  tide  of  being  runs  low,  and  every 
trifling  contradiction  becomes  a  wrong 
and  injury  to  us.  Sir  Alexis  tried  to 
restrain  himself,  but  he  had  not  entirely 
succeeded.  He  even  called  for  his  at- 
tendant, and  consciously  vented  his  ill- 
temper  on  the  man,  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  further ;  but  he  had  not  quite 
exhausted  the  vein.  Some  time  after 
this  outbreak  Innocent  rose  softly  and 
went  to  the  table. 

"  Why  cannot  you  keep  still,  Inno- 
cent ?  "  he  said,  fretfully,  "  when  you 
know  that  you  ought  not  to  be  constantly 
in  motion  !  What  is  it  now  ?  You  dis- 
turb me  more  than  I  can  say " 

"  It  is  the  hour  for  your  tonic,"  she 
said.  She  was  standing  with  her  face 
towards  him,  smiling  at  him,  with  the 
smile  he  had  once  thought  so  strangely 
beautiful  —  with  a  Venice  glass  in  one 
hand,  milky  white,  and  of  a  graceful 
shape,  the  very  cup  for  such  a  hand  to 
hold.  With  the  other  she  took  a  bottle 
from  the  table,  still  looking  at  him. 
"  You  are  no  wiser  than  me  in  this,"  she 
said  ;  "  because  it  is  bitter,  you  would 
rather  forget  it  ;  but  you  must  not 
forget " 

He  lay  and  looked  at  her  strangely. 
She  was  to  him  at  that  moment  as  a  pic- 
ture —  a  picture  he  had  seen  somewhere 
and  half-forgotten.  He  paid  little  atten- 
tion as  she  approached  him  with  the 
glass,  but  kept  following  out  the  thread 
of  thought  this  idea  suggested.  God 
knows  —  or  rather  the  devil  knows,  which 
is  more  appropriate  — what  evil  spirit  put 
it  into  his  head.  He  looked  at  her  fixedly 
as  she  came  up  to  the  bedside.  He  made 
no  movement  to  take  the  glass  when  she 
held  it  out  to  him. 

"  Habit  goes  a  long  way,"  he  said  more 
to  himself  than  her.  "  Put  it  down.  Inno- 
cent ;    I   don't  want  my  medicine  from 
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you  ;  habit  goes  a  long  way  —  /  wonder 

—  will  she  ever  do  it  again  !  " 
He  looked  from  her  to  the  glass  as  he 

said  this,  and  waved  it  away  from  him.  I 
do  not  know  by  what  magic  Innocent  un- 
derstood instantly  and  distinctly  what  he 
meant.  He  would  never  have  permitted 
himself  to  say  it,  had  he  not  been  confi- 
dent in  the  slow  and  dim  working  of  her 
mind,  which  generally  lost  all  allusions 
and  understood  only  plain  speaking.  But 
this  time  for  his  punishment  and  for  his 
fate,  she  saw  in  a  moment  what  he  meant. 
She  gave  a  low  cry.  She  looked  at  him 
with  such  a  pathetic  look  as  no  human 
creature  had  ever  turned  on  him  before, 

—  like  that  dumb  mystery  of  reproach 
which  sometimes  comes  to  us  from  the 
eyes  of  a  speechless  creature,  an  injured 
animal  without  words  in  which  to  form  a 
complaint.  Her  hand  shook,  the  little 
milk-white  glass  fell  and  crashed  in  a 
hundred  fragments  ;  and  without  saying 
a  word  Innocent  turned  away.  With  the 
sense  of  some  spell  upon  him,  which  kept 
him  speechless.  Sir  Alexis  watched  her 
go  softly,  quietly  out  of  the  room.  He 
called  her  name  before  her  dress  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  door,  but  she  did  not 
come  back.  What  had  he  done  ?  He  lay 
there  for  some  minutes,  confounded, 
scarcely  realizing  what  had  happened,  as 
wonderstricken  as  though  a  marble  figure 
had  shown  signs  of  feeling.  Then  he 
called  loudly  to  the  servant  in  the  next 
room.  "  Ask  Lady  Longueville  to  come 
back,  I  want  her  —  instantly!"  he  said. 
A  strange  impatience  flushed  over  him. 
*'  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  "  he  said  to  him- 
self, "what  can  happen  t  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  she  understood  me  —  and  if  she 
did  ?  Pooh  !  Is  it  Innocent  I  am  fright- 
ened for.?"  He  laughed,  all  by  himself, 
lying  there  in  the  silence.  How  strange 
that  laugh  sounded  !  not  as  if  it  came 
from  him,  but  from  some  mocking  demon. 
He  looked  round,  alarmed,  to  see  who  it 
was  "  Innocent !  Innocent !  "  he  cried 
aloud,  in  a  terror  he  could  not  account  for. 
The  servant  did  not  come  back.  It 
seemed  to  him  an  age  while  he  waited, 
listening,  not  hearing  a  sound  in  the 
house.  "  Innocent !  "  He  sprang  out  of 
bed,  feeble  though  he  was,  and  clutched 
at  his  dressing-gown,  and  hurried  to  the 
door.  There  he  met  the  servant  coming 
back. 

"  Lady  Longueville  !  Where  is  Lady 
Longueville  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Alexis,  but  my 
lady  has  just  gone  out.  I  might  have 
caught  her  at  the  door  had  I  gone  there 


first,  but  I  went  upstairs  to  call  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton ;  she's  not  in  her  room.  Sir  Alexis  ; 
and  John  tells  me  as  my  lady  is  gone 
out." 

"  Gone  out  !  "  cried  Alexis  in  dismay. 
"  Gone  out  —  alone  !  Where  has  she 
gone  }  Go  and  ask  which  way  she  went. 
Go  and  ask  if  she  said  anything.  Good 
God  !  can't  you  make  haste  !  \  mean  — • 
Lady  Longueville,  of  course,  has  gone  to 
take  the  air.  Why  didn't  you  or  John,  or 
some  one  go  with  her  ?  a  set  of  idiots  ! 
Why  on  earth  is  my  wife  to  go  out  unat- 
tended with  all  of  you  there  1  " 

"  I  was  here.  Sir  Alexis,"  said  the  man 
in  an  injured  tone,  "and,  besides,  my 
lady " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Longueville  in  in- 
creasing agitation.  "  Let  John  go  after 
her  at  once,  as  he  saw  what  direction  she 
took,  and  tell  her  to  come  to  me  directly. 
I  have  something  to  say.  Go  !  go  !  go  ! 
don't  lose  a  moment  ;  and  send  for  my 
sister,"  cried  Sir  Alexis,  distracted.  His 
head  was  throbbing,  his  limbs  failing 
under  him.  He  could  send  only  his  ser- 
vants after  his  wife,  he  could  not  go  him- 
self to  bring  her  back  ;  he  had  to  fiin^ 
himself  down  on  his  bed  exhausted, 
cursing  himself  and  his  fate.  What  had 
he  done .?  What  had  he  said  ?  What 
horrible  temptation  had  beguiled  him  ? 
He  said  to  himself  that  it  could  be  but 
for  a  moment,  that  she  must  come  back 
—  that  his  sweet,  simple  Innocent  would 
soon  and  surely  forgive  the  evil  words 
he  never  meant ;  but  God  help  him  !  as 
he  fell  back  on  the  weary  bed  from  which 
he  could  not  rise,  what  a  miserable  sink- 
ing, what  a  sense  of  some  dreadful  un- 
known calamity  was  in  his  heart  ! 

Innocent  went  out  of  her  husband's 
house,  poor  child,  she  knew  not  how, — 
with  that  strange,  helpless  repetition  of 
what  she  had  done  before,  which  seems 
to  be  natural  to  the  undeveloped  mind 
when  stung  with  sudden  pain.  It  was 
the  only  resource  she  had.  What  he  had 
said  to  her  was  not  an  offence  to  her, — 
to  use  such  simple  words  ;  it  was  as  if  he 
had  cut  her  down  suddenly,  without  mercy 
or  warning, —  cut  her  to  the  very  heart. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  to  her  that  she 
could  live  and  go  on  after  it ;  it  brought 
back  to  her  all  the  misery  of  the  past, 
—  all  her  old  conviction  of  guilt, —  all 
the  bewildered,  wretched  sensation  with 
which  she  had  fled  from  the  house  in 
Sterborne,  in  which  Amanda  lay  dead. 
Had  she  tried  to  do  the  same  again  ? 
Her  brain  reeled  when  she  attempted  to 
ask  herself  that  question  —  certainly  that 
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had  not  happened  again  which  had  hap-  [  poor  little  house  it  was  that  the  last  hope 
pened  then.     The  glass  had  fallen  out  of  |  of  the  Longuevilles  perished  and  came  to 


her   hand  and  broken.     Sir   Alexis  was  i  nothi 


that  which  had  ^iven  Innocent 


living;  he  had  not  died.     But  what  had  !  new  importance  in  the  family  and  was  to 
put  those  terrible  words  into  his  mouth  ?  |  afford  her  a  new  beginning,  as  everybody 

hoped,  both  in  the  family  and  the  world. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Alexis'  servants  went 
wandering  far  and  near  seeking  for  her. 
They  went  to  the  Elms  first  of  all,  and 
roused  that  peaceful  house  into  anxiety 
and  wonder. 

"  This  time  my  lady  has  gone  clean  off 
her    head    altogether,  as    I    always   ex- 
pected," the  messenger  said  to  the  ser- 
vants  of    the    house,   who    shook   their 
heads  as  he  drank  his  beer,  and  agreed 
with  him  that  they  too   had   always  ex- 
pected it.     I  cannot  describe  the  tumult, 
the  vain  searching,  the  runnings  to  and 
lane  and  another, —  she  did  not  know  nor  I  fro  which  ensued.     It  was  late  at  night 
care  where  she  went; — and  every  mo-  before  any  one  remarked  that  Alice  had 
ment  it  became  more  difficult  to  keep  erect :  not  come  home,  a  discovery  which,  mys- 


Had  she  tried  to  do  it  again  ?  She  wan 
dered  forth  in  her  horror  and  trouble, 
stricken  to  the  heart, —  ill  in  body, —  torn 
by  sufferings  she  did  not  understand, — 
and  still  more  ill  in  soul,  wondering  was 
there  not  something  that  she,  too,  could 
take,  and  die  ?  When  she  fled  from  Ster- 
borne,  her  way  was  clear  to  go  home, — 
but  where  could  she  go  now  ?  Not  to 
the  Elms,  to  bring  more  trouble  upon 
them, —  to  some  hole  or  cover,  anywhere, 
where  she  could  lie  down  —  only  lie  down 
and  die. 

She  wandered  about  through  one  narrow 


not  to  fall  down  and  perish  altogether. 
She  would  have  done  so,  and  died  proba- 
bly in  a  dreary  little  suburban  street,  no 
one  knowing  who  she  was,  had  not  old 
Alice  come  out  of  one  of  the  humble 
houses  where  dwelt  a  sewing-woman  to 


terious  as  it  was,  gave  a  little  comfort  to 
the  Eastwoods,  at  least.  Nelly  and  her 
mother  consulted  together,  and  set  out 
immediately  on  foot  to  the  needlewoman's 
whom  Alice  had  gone  to  visit,  hoping  to 
hear  some  news  of  her,  some  indications 


whom  she  had  just  taken  work,  as  the  :  which  they  could  follow  out  ;  and  there 
forlorn  creature  wandered  by.  Alice,  !  they  lighted  quite  simply,  unawares,  upon 
divining  evil  with  the  instinct  which  !  Innocent,  lying  like  one  dead,  speechless, 
never  fails  a  woman  who  knew  so  much  |  colourless,  the  ghost  of  herself,  with  eyes 
of  life  as  she  had  done,  rushed  to  the  |  which  never  brightened  at  sight  of  them, 
girl's  side,  and  clutched  at  her,  as  blind  |  which  seemed  as  if  they  coutd  not  make 


and  sick  with  pain,  she  tottered  by, 
"  Miss  Innocent !  where  are  you  going  ? 
—  oh,  what  ails  you  ?  "  cried  Alice. 


any  interchange  of   kindness  ever  more 
with  other  tender  human  eyes. 

This  new  catastrophe  fell  upon  them 


"  Take  me  somewhere,"  gasped  poor  :  all  like  lightning  from  a  cloudless  sky 
Innocent,  clasping  her  arms,  with  a  sud- '  Hke  the  storm  which  bursts  without  warn- 
den  cry  of  anguish,  round  the  old  friend  ing  or  sign  of  evil.  Sir  Alexis,  it  is  true, 
who  came  to  her  like  an  angel  out  of  '  who  lay  at  home  in  a  state  indescribable, 
heaven, —  "  take  me  somewhere,  or  I  shall '  took  the  blame  entirely  on  himself,  and 


die 


accused  himself  of  cruelty  and  barbarous 


The  poor  needlewoman  stood  wonder-  j  folly,  such  as  his  attendants  would  have 
ing  at  her  door  ;  and  into  her  poor  little  \  laughed  to  hear  of,  had  they  not  been  so 
room  Lady  Longueville  was  taken, —  half  much  frightened  by  the  condition  into 
conscious  only  of  all  that  was  happening  which  remorse  and  excitement  drove 
to  her.  What  a  strange,  sudden,  misera-  ;  him,  calling  back  his  half  departed  malady 
ble  nightmare  it  seemed,  after  the  quiet ',  with  a  hundred  cruel  aggravations.  He 
and  peace  of  the  morning! — pain  of  body,  '  moaned  over  his  poor  Innocent  in  all  the 
pain  of  heart,  anguish  which  made  her  cry  '  paroxysms  of  his  disorder  in  a  way  that 
aloud,  and  a  sick  deipair  which  quenched  ;  was  pitiful  to  hear. 

a.nd  silenced  every  hope  and  wish  in  her.  |  "  Bring  her  back  to  me,  and  I  will  be 
There  was  no  time  to  ask  questions,  or  better  to  her  than  I  have  ever  been. 
to  send  for  those  who  should  have  been  Bring  her  back  and  all  -hall  be  well  ;  if  I 
by  her  in  her  suffering.  AHce  was  the  live  —  if  I  live!"  he  said,  with  a  wail 
only  support,  the  only  help  she  had  in  that  was  sometimes  shrill  with  hope,  and 
heaven  and  earth.  She  clung  to  her,  re- ,  sometimes  bitter  with  despair, 
fusing  to  leave  her  hold.  |      This,  however,  was  not  to  be.     Inno- 

"  I  want  no  one — no  one  but  Alice,"  cent,  paler  than  ever,  blank  and  passive 
she  said,  when  they  spoke  to  her  of  her  as  she  had  been  years  ago,  was  brought 
husband  and  of  her  friends.     And  in  this   back  to  him  as  soon  as  she  could  be  re- 
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moved,  but  only  in  time  to  see  her  hus- 
band in  his  last  lucid  moments,  to  receive 
his  blessing,  and  to  bid  him  farewell. 

"  You  have  been  a  good  child  to  me, 
poor  Innocent.  God  bless  you!"  said 
the  dying  man,  putting  his  hand  upon  her 
head  ;  and  then  he  asked  feebly  and  anx- 
iously—  "You  forgive  me  for  what  I 
said?" 

"  I  did  not  do  it,"  said  Innocent,  look- 
ing at  him  very  earnestly.  ''  I  did  not 
do  it."  There  was  no  anger  in  her  eyes, 
only  a  firm,  almost  wild  denial,  which  yet 
she  was  anxious  that  he  should  believe. 

"  I  know  you  did  not,"  he  cried.  "  Oh, 
Innocent,  my  child,  kiss  me  and  forgive 
me  !  you  have  been  as  good  as  an  angel 
to  me.  It  is  I  that  have  been  unkind, 
only  I " 

She  stooped  down  over  him,  her  face 
melting  a  little,  and  kissed  him  —  then 
by  a  sudden  impulse  knelt  down  by  his 
side.  Innocent  had  but  one  thing  that  it 
came  into  her  head  to  do  when  she  knelt 
down  upon  her  knees.  She  said  "  Our 
Father"  reverently  and  slowly,  like  a 
child,  by  her  husband's  bedside  :  "  For- 
give us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them 
that  have  trespassed  against  us."  I  have 
heard  that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
room  ;  and  when  she  rose  up  from  her 
knees  she  kissed  him  again,  and  held  his 
hand  till  he  died. 

CHAPTER     LIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

Some  time  after  this  last  calamity,  a 
large  party  was  assembled,  one  bright 
October  morning,  in  the  drawing-room  at 
the  Elms.  The  "house  was  full  of  flowers, 
—  it  was  full  of  commotion.  Many  car- 
riages had  cut  up  the  orderly  little  gravel 
drive  round  the  shrubbery  in  front, —  the 
door  had  been  standing  open  all  the 
morning,  there  were  groups  of  people 
everywhere,  even  in  the  bedrooms,  and 
the  maid-,  in  white  ribbons,  fluttered 
about  the  staircase,  and  bran-new  trunks, 
with  shining  leather  covers,  stood  in  the 
hall.  The  dining-room  door  stood  open, 
disclosing  more  flowers  ;  a  large,  long 
table,  covered  with  the  remains  of  a  feast ; 
chairs  thrust  aside  ;  and  white  napkins 
lying  about  as  they  had  been  left  when 
the  party  adjourned  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  they  had  all  gathered  to- 
getiier  in  bright-coloured  groups,  waiting 
till  the  bride  should  be  ready.  The 
bridegroom  was  already  in  the  hall  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  and  hearing  gibes  about 
the  putting  on  of  bonnets,  and  the   put- 


ting up  of  baggage,  which  was  hence- 
forward to  be  his  accompaniment 
through  life  ;  — his  kind  eyes  shone  as  if 
they  had  been  ten  years  younger, —  you 
could  scarcely  guess  that  he  was  getting 
bald  about  the  temples,  so  glorified  was 
the  man  with  that  wonderful  glow  of 
happiness  which  has  a  certain  pathos  in 
it  when  it  comes  a  little  later  than  usual. 
And  yet  it  was  not  late  ;  he  was  quite  a 
young  man  still,  even  the  bridesmaids 
said, —  and  his  two  young  brothers-in- 
law,  and  his  old  sister  clustering  about 
him  at  this  moment  in  the  hall,  were 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  all  three  of 
them,  to  have  gone  to  the  stake  for  John 
Vane.  It  speaks  well  for  a  man  when  he 
is  thus  supported  on  both  sides.  A  great 
deal  of  talk  was  coming  from  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  friends  of  the  family, 
left  to  themselves,  were  discussing  the 
matter,  as  people  say  our  friends  always 
discuss  us  when  our  backs  are  turned. 
There  was  nobody  to  keep  this  crowd  in 
order.  Mrs.  Eastwood  was  upstairs  with 
the  bride.  The  rest  of  the  domestic 
party  were  in  the  hall,  as  I  have  said, 
consoling  the  bridegroom.  Mrs.  Ever- 
ard,  who  rather  took  it  upon  her  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  place  when  the  head 
of  the  house  was  absent,  was  herself  the 
ringleader  in  this  talk. —  Perhaps  the 
gentle  reader  would  like  to  know  what 
they  were  saying,  before  Nelly,  in  her 
grey  gown, —  Nelly  sobered  out  of  her 
white  into  walking  costume, —  Nelly  with 
her  eyes  rather  red,  and  her  lip  trembling, 
a  little, —  comes  downstairs. 

"  I  never  believed  in  the  other  busi- 
ness for  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Everard, 
dropping  her  voice, —  "  of  course  we  must 
not  so  much  as  allude  to  it  now, —  but 
you  remember  when  Nelly  was  supposed 
to  be  going  to  do  something  very  differ- 
ent." 

"  But  dear  me  !  '^  said  Mrs.  Brotherton, 
the  clergyman's  wife,  "we  heard  that 
every  arrangement  was  made,  and  that 
the  judge  and  his  family  went  into  it 
quite  as  heartily  as  the  Eastwoods  did. 
Indeed,  my  husband  met  them  here  at 
dinner  when  the  engagement  was  de- 
clared." 

"  Are  you  talking  of  young  Molyneux  ? " 
said  her  busband,  interrupting.  "  My  dear, 
the  less  said  about  that  the  better.  No 
man  likes  to  remember  that  his  wife  was 
once  to  have  been  somebody  else's 
wife " 

"  Oh,  you  always  take  the  man's  view 
of  everything,"  said  the  parson's  wife, 
"  but  what  1  say  is  that  it  was  Nelly  who 
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broke  it  off,  and  that  she  was  quite  justi- 
fied, and  I  wish  all  girls  had  as  much 
spirit  and  sense,  to  stand  up  for  proper 
treatment," 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  Molyneuxes 
never  meant  it  to  come  to  anything,"  said 
Mrs.  Everard,  "  they  wouldn't  oppose,  of 
course,  for  the  Judge  is  wise,  and  knew 
that  opposition  is  the  very  best  way  to 
fix  a  young  man.  But  /  saw  through  it, 
from  the  beginning.  I  said  to  them  over 
and  over  again,  '  Why  don't  you  settle 
about  the  marriage. '  " 

"  And  why  didn't  they  ?  because  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  go  and  work  at  his 
profession,"  cried  Mrs.  Brotherton  ;  "  he 
was  not  well  enough  off  to  marry,  and  he 
never  will  be,  unless  the  judge  dies  and 
leaves  him  rich,  or  unless  he  marries  a 
woman  with  heaps  of  money.  I  am  glad 
Nelly  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  !  " 
cried  the  parson's  wife,  who  stood  up  for 
her  own  side.  "  What  a  comfort  it  is 
when  a  girl  shows  some  spirit  —  there  is 
so  little  in  the  world." 

"  I  doubt  if  Nelly's  spirit  had  so  much 
to  do  with  it  as  you  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Everard,  mysteriously.  "  It  was  very 
silly  of  her  mother  not  to  tie  him  up,  and 
settle  the  business.  I  always  said  so 
from  the  first.  She  played  into  the 
judge's  hand,  and  let  him  do  as  he  liked. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  he  never  meant 
it  to  come  to  anything  from  the  very 
first." 

"  Then  he  is  a  shabby  wretch,  and 
worse  than  I  thought  even  a  man  could 
be,"  cried  the  other,  with  vehemence. 

''  Oh,  trust  me,  he  always  knew  what 
he  was  doing;  and  the  poor,  dear  East- 
woods are  sad  simpletons,"  cried  Mrs. 
Everard,  shaking  her  head  with  a  pity 
which  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  respectful. 
And,  indeed,  I  think  that  this  view  of  the 
question  was  generally  adopted  by  so- 
ciety, which  likes  to  think  that  the  woman 
has  had  the  worst  of  it  in  all  such  cases. 
Some  one  advanced,  however,  at  this 
moment  to  ask  information  about  "  poor 
Lady  Longueville "  in  the  most  hushed 
and  sympathetic  tones — putting  an  end 
to  the  previous  subject. 

"  One  does  not  like  on  such  a  day  as 
this  to  say  anything  which  could  bring 
a  painful  suggestion,"  said  the  consider- 
ate personage  ;  "  but  I  should  like  to 
know  what  has  become  of  that  poor 
girl." 

"  She  is  very  well  indeed,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Brotherton.  "  She  is  with  her 
cousin,  Miss  Vane,  at  that  quaint  estab- 
lishment of  hers  —  You  never   heard    of; 
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'  it  ?     It  is  not  a  sisterhood,  and  it  is  not 
a  school " 

"  I  disapprove  of  all  such  mummery 
and  nonsense,"  said  another  guest  rush- 
ing in.  "  Sisterhoods  !  what  do  we  want 
with  sisterhoods  .?  Popish  rubbish  —  I'd 
send  them  all  off  to  Rome  ;  a  pack  of 
silly  women " 

"  Silly  is  the  appropriate  adjective  to 
women,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Brotherton, 
who  was  advanced  in  her  views  ;  "just 
as  my  husband  puts  '  grey-haired  '  to  the 
noun  'father,'  and  'kind 'to  the  noun 
'mother'  in  his  sermons.  Innocent, 
however,  is  very  happy  among  these  silly 
women  —  being  silly  herself,  I  suppose." 

"  Very  happy  1  after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened .'"'  said  the  sympathetic  question- 
er, holding  up  her  hands  with  wonder 
and  horror. 

"  Well  !  after  a  great  misfortune,  which 
was  no  fault  of  hers  —  and  which,  fortu- 
nately, ended  in  no  harm  ;  to  be  sure  she 
has  lost  her  husband,  poor  little  thing  —  " 

"  That  was  a  mistake  —  another  mis- 
take," said  Mrs.  Everard,  shaking  her 
head.  "  Poor  Innocent  is  as  well  as  can 
be  expected.  Lady  Dobson.  She  is  very 
childish,  and  never  will  be  anything  else, 
I  fear.  She  ought  not  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  marry.  As  for  poor  dear  Sir  Al- 
exis, she  could  not  appreciate  him  when 
he  was  living,  and  she  can't  be  expected, 
I  suppose,  to  feel  his  death  very  much. 
It  was  a  mistake  altogether.  What,  Nelly 
coming  down  stairs  !  Then  let  us  see 
the  last  of  her,  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Ever- 
ard, remembering  that  it  was  her  place 
to  do  the  honours  as  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  house. 

Nelly  stood  on  the  threshold  in  her 
grey  gown  ;  her  mother  held  her  by  one 
hand,  her  husband  by  the  other.  She 
looked  back  upon  a  cloud  of  faces,  all 
smiling,  throwing  goodbyes  and  kind 
wishes  after  her  —  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  horses  pranced  and  tossed  their 
proud  heads,  the  gates  stood  open,  the 
sunshine  streamed  down  through  the 
brown  trees,  the  world  lay  before  her. 

"  Goodbye,  everybody,"  she  said  ;  "  and 
to  you,  for  a  little  while,  Mamma."  And 
that  was  the  last  of  Nelly.  There  was 
never  a  Nelly  yet,  carried  off  by  eager 
horses,  by  an  eager  bridegroom,  among 
a  storm  of  white  shoes  and  good-wishes, 
who  was  more  dearly  taken  care  of  there- 
after than  the  Nelly  who  signed  herself 
from  that  day  in  stately  fashion,  "  EUinor 
Vane." 

"  You  are  all  that  are  left  me  now, 
boys,"  said   Mrs.  Eastwood,  as   she   sat 
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fire  of  the  season,  which  had  been  light- 
ed for  consolation.  "  Nelly  will  come 
back,  but  she  will  not  be  quite  Nelly  ; 
one  must  put  up  with  it.  You  are  all 
that  are  left  to  me  now " 

"  And  Innocent." 

"  Yes,  Innocent,  poor  child  ! " 

"  Look  here,  mother,"  said  Jenny, 
somewhat  hoarsely, —  "  none  of  us  know 
yet  what  Innocent  will  come  to.  She's 
had  hard  work  for  a  beginning, —  none 
of  us  have  had  such  hard  work.  As  for 
Dick's  and  mine,  though  we're  sorry 
enough  for  ourselves,  what  has  it  been 
to  hers  ?  But  you'll  see  there's  some- 
thing to  come  of  it.  I  suppose  all  that 
trouble  is  not  likely  to  be  for  nothing,  is 
it?"  he  said,  almost  indignantly,  as  if 
some  one  were  opposing  him  ;  "  if  you 
mean  what  you  say  about  Providence,  do 
you  think  that  can  all  be  for  nothing  ?  I 
don't." 

"  God  bless  her,  poor  child,"  said  the 
mother,  with  more  faith  than  conviction. 
"  You  always  beheved  in  her  Jenny." 

"  And  I  do  now  more  than  ever,"  said 
the  boy,  with  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  going 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  for  five 
minutes,  gazing  out  into  the  darkness, 
though  there  was  nothing  to  see.  He 
was  twenty  by  this  time,  and  his  mind 
was  one  of  those  which  work  up  to 
conclusions  long  made,  with  an  obstina- 
cy which  often  brings  about  its  own  long 
determined  aim.  "  It's  a  fine  night,"  he 
added,  coming  back,  as  if  the  weather 
had  been  all  his  thought.  "What  a  bore 
that  there's  no  river  to  Sterborne.  I  tell 
you  what,  Dick,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
drive  —  we'll  get  a  carriage  to-morrow, 
and  drive  my  mother  there " 

"  What,  drive  me  all  the  way  ?  "  cried 
the  mother,  half  alarmed,  yet  pleased 
that  her  boy  should  think  of  her  pleas- 
ure. 

"  We  could  do  it  in  two  short  days,  — 
like  the  people  in  the  book  you  are  read- 
ing," said  Jenny,  "why  not?  —  We'll 
take  you  to  the  High  Lodge  to  Innocent, 
instead  of  going  by  the  railway — and  of 
course  you'll  bring  her  back  with  you 
here. —  Dick  and  I  will  look  after  the  car- 
riage to-morrow  morning, —  and  we'll  ex- 
pect you  to  be  ready  by  twelve.  Mamma." 

"  Bravo,  old  fellow  !  "  said  Dick,  de- 
lighted, "  and  Winks,  my  old  friend,"  he 
added,  as  Winks  dropped  from  his  chair 
&nd  came  forward,  stretching  himself,  to 
inquire  into  the  proposition  which  had 
startled  him  out  of  a  nap,  "  you  shall  go 
too." 


"  But,  my  dear  boys "  Mrs.  East- 
wood began  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 

"The  best  thing  in  the  world  for  you, 
Mamma,"  said  Dick,  "and  jolly  for  us, 
once  in  a  way,  to  have  you  all  to  our- 
selves." 

What  could  mortal  woman,  being  the 
boys'  mother,  say  more  ?  I  am  afraid 
she  would  have  considered  favourably 
the  idea  of  going  to  Nova  Zembla,  under 
such  conditions. 

Never  was  there  apleasanter  two  days' 
journey  than  this  which  Mrs.  Eastv/ood 
made  with  her  boys  through  the  sun- 
shiny autumn  country,  along  the  road, 
where  gold-coloured  leaves  dropped  in 
her  lap  as  they  drove  her  along,  now  one 
on  the  box,  now  another,  in  their  turn  ; 
till  the  High  Lodge  at  last  appeared  in 
sight  all  covered  with  white  downy  clus- 
ters of  clematis  done  flowering,  with  late 
roses,  and  matted  network  of  interlacing 
leaves.  Innocent  rushed  to  the  door, 
slim  and  pale  in  her  black  dress,  her 
eyes  shining  with  sudden  delight,  her 
soft  face  inspired. 

"  You  have  come  to  take  me  home.  I 
am  Nelly  now  !  "  she  cried,  throwing  her 
arms  around  the  common  mother.  Jen- 
ny, whom  she  had  not  noticed,  leant  back 
upon  the  carriage  looking  at  her  with 
eyes  that  glowed  under  his  dark  brows. 
He  had  always  stood  by  Innocent  since 
the  day  when  he  had  read  Greek  to  her 
in  the  Lady's  Walk  ;  he  had  always  been 
sure  that  "  something  would  come  of 
her."  "We  don't  know  half  what  Inno- 
cent will  come  to  !  "  he  repeated  now  to 
himself. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MADAME     DE     MAINTENON,     AND      THE 
LAST     YEARS     OF     LOUIS    THE     FOUR- 
TEENTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MIRABEAU,"    ETC. 

Marmontel's  remark,  that  —  through- 
out his    life    Louis    the    Fourteenth  was 
always  governed,  either  by  his  ministers 
or   his    mistresses,    is    profoundly    true. 
Probably  no  important  act  of  that  long 
reign  emanated  from  the  unbiassed  judg- 
ment of  the  monarch  —  the  most  abso- 
,  lute  that  ever  reigned  over  France.     The 
!  influence  of  Fouquet,  of  Colbert,  and  of 
j  Louvois  was  great,  but  that  of  la  Valli^re, 
I  of  Montespan,  of  Maintenon,  so  moulded 
i  the  inward  and  the  outward  life  of  their 
!  royal  master  that   the  reign   of  each  of 
'  these  sultanas  made  a  distinct  epoch  in 
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his.  That  of  the  first  was  idyllic ;  its 
home  was  the  sunlit  glades,  the  umbra- 
geous groves,  the  bosky  dells  of  the 
woods  of  Versailles,  as  yet  untrammelled 
by  the  gardener's  art  or  denaturalized  by 
the  vast  palace  that  now  rises  amongst 
them.  What  else  could  be  the  gentle 
reign  of  sweet  Louise  de  la  ValHere  ? 
The  second  was  gorgeous,  magnificent, 
oriental,  a  glittering  of  jewels,  a  clashing 
of  cymbals,  a  braying  of  trumpets,  and  a 
pasan  of  victory,  such  as  befitted  the  puis- 
sance of  the  haughty  Duchess  de  Montes- 
pan.  The  third  and  last,  sombre,  fanatic, 
a  penitential  psalm,  broken  by  the  hol- 
low moans  of  a  famishing,  persecuted 
people,  by  the  death  cries  of  the  wounded 
and  the  hurried  tramp  of  flying  soldiers  ; 
then  the  death  dixge  —  the  funeral  pall  de- 
scends, and  all  is  over.  Thus  the  history 
of  his  mistresses  is  the  history  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  his  reign. 

To  the  name  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  however,  the  epithet  "  mistress " 
must  be  applied  in  a  broader  and  more 
honourable  sense  than  to  the  name's  of 
her  predecessors  ;  in  her  case  we  should 
rather  use  the  term  "  wife,"  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  was  the  relation 
she  held  towards  the  king.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  extraordinary  history 
upon  record  than  that  of  this  woman, 
who,  after  being  born  in  a  prison,  and 
passing  through  so  many  strange  phases 
of  life,  rose  from  the  depths  of  positive 
destitution  to  be  the  queen,  in  all  but 
name,  of  one  of  the  proudest  monarchs 
who  ever  wielded  sceptre. 

Frangoise  d'Aubignd  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family 
of  Anjou.  Her  grandfather  was  Theo- 
dore Agrippa  d'Aubignd,  an  inflexible 
Huguenot,  and  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  great  Henry.  Her  father,  Con- 
stant d'Aubign^,  was  a  black  sheep,  who, 
after  acquiring  wealth  and  consideration 
at  Court  for  betraying  his  co-religionists, 
for  which  treachery  his  father  disin- 
herited him,  was  detected  in  some  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  English 
and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie  of  Niort.  His  wife,  a  noble  heroic 
woman,  then  enceinte^  obtained  permis- 
sion to  share  his  captivity,  and  there,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1635,  nearly  three 
years  before  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was 
born  Fran^oise.  Her  godfather  was  the 
celebrated  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
her  godmother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Baron  du  Neuillant,  the  governer  of 
Niort. 

In    misery,   hunger,    and    raggedness 


passed  the  days  of  parents  and  children 
—  for  there  were  two  other  little  ones, 
boys,  besides  the  new-comer  —  until 
Madame  de  Villette,  Constant's  sister, 
hearing  of  their  sad  position,  brought 
them  help  and  took  away  the  children  to 
her  home,  which  Was  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  when  the  prisoner 
was  transferred  to  the  Chateau  Trom- 
pette  at  Bordeaux,  the  mother,  unable  to 
endure  the  thoughts  of  complete  separa- 
tion, took  back  her  little  daughter,  whose 
home  for  some  three  or  four  years  was 
thus  within  the  gloomy  prison  walls,  the 
prison-yard  her  playground,  the  gaoler's 
daughter  her  only  playmate. 

In  1639,  after  endless  solicitations, 
Madame  d'Aubignd  obtained  her  hus- 
band's enlargement,  after  which  they 
embarked  for  Martinique,  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  a  new  world.  During  the 
voyage  little  Frangoise  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  was  at  last  laid  out  as  dead.  The 
body  was  just  about  to  be  committed  to 
the  sea  when  the  mother,  as  she  held  it 
in  a  last  passionate  parting  embrace,  felt 
a  slight  movement.  "  My  child  is  not 
dead  !  "  she  shrieked.  "  Her  heart  beats  !  " 
The  little  girl  was  put  back  into  bed,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  restored  to  health. 

By  what  trifles  are  the  destinies  of  men 
and  of  nations  decided  !  Had  not  the 
mother's  heart  craved  for  yet  another 
embrace,  or  had  the  sailor  who  was  to 
have  been  the  gravedigger  of  the  sea 
been  but  a  moment  quicker,  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  might  never  have  been  revoked, 
and  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  might  have  been  wholly 
different.  What  wonderful  events  hang 
upon  moments  !  —  upon  some  apparently 
insignificant  life  ! 

In  Martinique  fortune  gave  Constant 
d'Aubignd  yet  another  chance.  He  ac- 
quired some  large  plantations,  prospered, 
grew  rich.  After  a  time  Madame  d'Au- 
bign^  had  occasion  to  visit  France  ; 
when  she  returned  she  found  her  hus- 
band once  more  a  beggar :  during  her 
absence  he  had  gambled  away  all  that 
he  possessed.  After  this  he  obtained  a 
small  appointment  in  a  village  of  the 
island,  and  there  his  wife  devoted  her 
life  to  the  education  of  her  children,  but 
more  especially  to  that  of  her  daughter, 
who  already  gave  promise  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent.  She  taught  her  to  read 
Plutarch  and  ancient  history  ;  and  to  ha- 
bituate her  mind  to  reflection  she  obliged 
her  to  exercise  it  both  in  composition 
and  in  letter-writing,  in  which  last  Fran- 
5oise  excelled  throughout  her  life.     The 
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noble  and  devoted  mother,  who  had  her- 
self been  so  schooled  in  adversity,  de- 
sired to  instil  into  the  child's  mind  some- 
thing of  her  own  courage  and  fortitude. 

One  day  the  hoase  took  fire.  Seeing 
little  Frangoise  weeping  bitterly,  Ma- 
dame said  reprovingly,  "  I  thought  you 
had  more  courage.  Why  should  you 
weep  thus  for  the  loss  of  a  house  ? " 
"  It  is  not  for  the  house  I  am  weeping," 
answered  the  child  quickly,  "  but  for  my 
doll !  "  The  child  is  the  father  of  the 
man  —  the  mother  of  the  woman.  In 
those  words  are  the  germ  of  the  future 
intensely  selfish  nature  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon. 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  the 
death  of  Constant,  which  happened  in 
1645.  Madame  d'Aubign^  returned  to 
France  poorer  even  than  when  she  left 
it.  She  was  reduced  to  live  by  the  la- 
bour of  her  hands  ;  but  indefatigable  as 
ever,  she  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  re- 
claim some  remnants  of  her  husband's 
first  fortune,  to  gather  in  old  debts,  to 
get  for  her  children  something  of  the 
heritage  which  had  been  left  behind  by 
their  grandfather,  Agrippa  d'Aubignd. 

She  once  more,  although  unwillingly, 
confided  her  daughter  to  Madame  de 
Villette,  who  readily  undertook  the 
charge.  The  cause  of  Madame  d'Au- 
bignd's  unwillingness  was,  that  her  sister- 
in-law  was  a  Calvinist.  The  results 
justified  her  Catholic  scruples,  for  Ma- 
dame Villette  at  once  proceeded  to  train 
her  little  niece  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  faith. 

Years  of  tribulation,  of  poverty,  of 
successive  misfortune,  of  silent  endur- 
ance, of  living  in  the  shadow  of  life,  had 
hardened  and  chilled  Madame  d'Au- 
bignd's  character  into  coldness  and 
severity,  beneath  which  her  virtues  and 
affections  were  concealed.  Madame  de 
Villette,  who  had  lived  in  the  sunshine  of 
life,  was  on  the  contrary  smiling,  tender, 
loving ;  and  so,  child-like,  the  little  Fran- 
goise  soon  began  to  prefer  this  cheerful 
lady  to  the  troubled-saddened  mother, 
and  to  embrace  all  her  teachings  with 
the  utmost  docility. 

One  day  Frangoise  refused  to  accom- 
pany her  mother  to  mass.  Madame 
d'Aubignd,  terribly  alarmed  for  her 
daughter's  salvation,  with  her  usual  en- 
ergy, at  once  appealed  to  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria to  issue  an  order  for  the  girl's 
restoration  to  her  own  custody.  The 
order  was  granted,  and  the  young  Hugue- 
not was  handed  over  to  her  godmother 
the    Countess   de    Neuillant,   a  zealous 


Catholic,  to  be  brought  back  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  But  Frangoise  was  not  yet  to 
be  converted,  so  as  a  punishment  for  her 
contumacy  she  was  set  to  perform  the 
most  menial  offices,  among  others,  to 
measure  out  the  corn  for  the  horses  and 
to  look  after  a  flock  of  turkeys.  "  It 
was  there,  in  the  farmyard,"  she  used  to 
say,  "  I  first  began  to  reign,"  As  not 
even  these  degradations  could  bend  her 
firm  spirit,  she  was  sent  away  to  the  Ur- 
suline  Convent  at  Niort.  Strange  to  say, 
her  Huguenot  aunt,  confident  in  the 
strength  of  her  niece's  convictions,  and 
anxious  to  remove  her  from  the  painful 
position  she  held  in  Madame  de  Neuil- 
lant's  house,  consented  to  pay  for  her 
board  while  at  the  convent.  Alas,  for 
Madame  de  Villette's  confidence  !  The 
arguments  of  the  good  abbess  and  her 
ghostly  confessor  proved  so  potent  that 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  was  after  a  time 
induced  to  formally  recant  her  "  errors," 
and  to  become  from  that  time  forth  a 
good  Catholic,  upon  which  her  good  aunt 
indignantly  withdrew  from  her  all  further 
assistance.  Pious  Madame  de  Neuillant 
having  thus  preserved  her  goddaughter's 
soul,  considered  that  she  had  fulfilled  her 
duty  to  the  utmost,  and  left  the  body  to 
do  the  best  it  could  ;  in  other  words,  she 
declined  to  afford  her  any  pecuniary  aid 
whatever ;  of  course  the  good  pious  sis- 
ters of  St.  Ursula  could  not  be  further 
troubled  with  a  person  who  was  penni- 
less ;  so,  her  conversion  complete,  poor 
Frangoise  was  shown  the  convent  door, 
outside  which  stretched  a  desert,  friend- 
less world.  The  only  person  to  whom 
she  could  turn  was  her  mother,  who 
could  scarcely  feed  herself,  much  less 
her  daughter.  It  was  a  miserable  half- 
famished  life,  from  which  in  a  little  time 
merciful  death  released  one  of  these  wo- 
men. Yes,  poor  Madame  d'Aubigne  was 
at  last  permitted  to  lay  down  her  cross 
and  rest  her  weary  head  in  the  lap  of 
mother  earth. 

An  evil  training  this  for  a  young  girl 
who  had  not  yet  reached  her  fifteenth 
year  !  A  training  to  wither  the  heart  and 
to  fill  the  soul  full  of  bitterness,  the  fla- 
vour of  which  abides  with  us  evermore  ; 
ay,  though  Fortune  thereafter  empty 
down  our  throats  her  cornucopia,  filled 
with  all  the  sweets  of  the  earth.  A 
childhood  of  privation  is  a  poor  prep- 
aration for  a  noble  life  ;  little  that  is 
truly  generous,  tender,  and  merciful  ever 
came  from  it,  but  much  that  is  hard, 
cold,  selfish,  and  hypocritical. 

For  three   months  after   her  mother's 
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death  Fran9oise  remained  shut  up  in  a 
room  in  Niort,  existing  heaven  knows 
how.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months 
pious  Madame  de  Neuillant,  afraid,  per- 
haps, of  some  scandal  falHng  upon  her 
proselyte,  paid  her  a  visit,  and  shortly 
afterwards  placed  her  at  an  Ursuline 
convent  in  Paris,  from  which  she  occa- 
sionally passed  to  the  salons  of  her  pro- 
tectress. Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^  was 
beautiful,  graceful,  accomplished,  clever, 
spirituelle;  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  visitors,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  cele- 
brated people  of  the  age.  It  was  here 
that  she  was  introduced  to  the  Abb^ 
Scarron,  poet,  satirist,  buffoon,  famous  in 
the  days  of  the  Fronde  for  his  lampoons 
against  Mazarin  and  the  Court ;  a  mon- 
strous deformity,  who  it  was  said  had  the 
free  use  of  no  member  of  his  body  ex- 
cept his  tongue  and  his  hands.  When  a 
young  man  he  had,  in  a  mad  carnival 
freak,  personated  a  savage,  and  run 
naked  through  the  crowd  pursued  by  a 
mob  ;  being  in  danger  of  his  life  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a  marsh  ; 
a  palsy,  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
was  the  consequence  of  this  disgraceful 
freak.  His  appearance  at  thirty  (three 
years  afterwards)  is  best  described  in  his 
own  words  :  "  My  head  is  a  little  broad 
for  my  shape  ;  my  face  is  full  enough  to 
make  my  body  appear  very  small ;  I  have 
hairs  enough  to  render  a  wig  unneces- 
sary ;  I  have  many  white  hairs,  in  spite 
of  the  proverb.  My  teeth,  formerly 
square  pearls,  are  now  wood  coloured, 
and  will  shortly  be  slate  coloured.  My 
legs  and  thighs  first  formed  an  obtuse 
angle,  afterwards  an  equilateral  angle, 
and  at  length  an  acute  one  ;  my  thighs 
and  body  form  another  ;  and  my  head, 
always  dropping  upon  my  breast,  makes 
me  a  pretty  good  representation  of  the 
letter  Z.  I  have  got  my  arms  shortened 
as  well  as  my  legs,  and  my  fingers  as  well 
as  my  arms.  In  a  word,  I  am  an  abridge- 
ment of  human  miseries."  But  in  spite 
of  all  he  was  gay,  sans  sojici,  and  was 
for  ever  jesting  upon  and  laughing  over 
his  own  sufferings  and  hideousness. 

This  deformity  fell  in  love  with  beauti- 
ful fifteen-year  old  Fran^oise  d'Aubign^  ! 
He  was  witty,  kind,  generous,  compas- 
sionated her  sad  position  and  offered  her 
his  hand,  and,  marvellous  to  relate,  she 
accepted  it !  Even  allowing  her  to  have 
been  frigid  by  temperament,  what  must 
she  not  have  suffered  of  privation,  of 
misery,  of  the  bitter  humiliations  of  pov- 
erty and  dependence,  to  sell  her  young 


life  to  this   paralyzed   monstrosity  for  a 
home  ? 

She  was  just  sixteen  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  "  The  new  wife,"  says  Saint- 
Simon,  "  pleased  all  the  company  who 
frequented  Scarron's  house,  which  was 
very  numerous  and  of  all  kinds  ;  it  was 
the  fashion  to  go  there  —  wits,  courtiers, 
citizens,  the  highest  and  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
charms  of  his  wit,  of  his  knowledge,  his 
imagination,  and  of  that  incomparable 
gaiety,  always  fresh  amidst  all  his  afflic- 
tions, that  rare  fecundity  and  pleasantry  of 
the  best  taste  that  we  still  admire  in  his 
works,  attracted  everybody  to  his  house." 

This  was  the  age  of  the  Fronde,  an 
age  in  which  every  moral  restraint  was 
broken  through,  and  riot,  debauchery, 
and  licentiousness  reigned  supreme.  It 
was  also  the  first,  and  most  vigourous,  of 
the  literary  epochs  of  France  ;  it  was  the 
epoch  of  the  Duchess  de  Rambouillet 
and  her  lovely  daughter,  the  foundresses 
of  the  Prdcieuses,  to  whom  the  French 
tongue  is  indebted  for  so  many  of  its 
graces  and  for  all  its  conversational  pol- 
ish ;  it  was  the  epoch  of  Ninon  I'Enclos, 
the  modern  Aspasia ;  of  the  Hotel  Ven- 
dome,  with  its  society  of  theorists,  epicu- 
reans, scoffers,  and  sensualists  ;  of  the  re- 
unions of  the  poets  at  the  cabarets  of  the 
Pojmnedic  Pin  and  the  Croix  de  Lorraine. 
Nor  were  the  gatherings  at  Scarron's 
house  in  the  Marais  the  least  among  the 
coteries,  for  here  assembled  all  that  was 
noble,  great,  witty,  and  dissolute.  Hither 
came  Turenne  and  Cond^,  Beaufort,  De 
Retz,  Coligni,  Villarceaux,  Madame  de 
Sdvignd,  Saint  Evremond,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, Bussy  Rabutin,  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine,  Corneille,  Boileau,  Chapelle, 
Bachaumont,  the  Abbd  Chalieu,  &c. 

Whether  Madame  Scarron  kept  her- 
self immaculate  in  the  midst  of  this  noble, 
brilliant,  and  very  immoral  society  we 
have  no  means  of  positively  determining. 
Ninon  I'Enclos,  in  a  very  broadly-stated 
anecdote  about  her  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Merd,  who  professed  himself  her  adorer, 
asserts  she  was  not.  Madame  Scarron 
was  certainly  the  bosom  friend  of  that 
celebrated  courtesan  and  of  all  the  other 
Laises  and  Aspasias  of  the  period,  and 
we  all  know  the  old  proverb  about  hand- 
ling pitch.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
maybe  urged  that  Ninon  I'Enclos  and 
her  sisters  were  tolerated  in  the  best  so- 
ciety of  the  time,  even  by  such  women  as 
Madame  de  S^vignd ;  that  they  were 
among  the  most  brilliant  and  witty  of  her 
husband's  coterie,  and  being  such  it  was 
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impossible  for  her  to  neglect  them.  Yet, 
even  when  she  became  the  cold  ascetic 
wife  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  never  shghted  Ninon  I'En- 
clos,  never  refused  a  favour  to  her  or  her 
friends.  She  evidently  feared  her. 
Scandal  compromised  Madame  Scarron's 
name  with  that  of  the  all-conquering 
Fouquet,  from  whom  her  husband  re- 
ceived a  pension,  and  who  had  her  por- 
trait hung  beside  that  of  la  Valliere  at 
Vaux.  The  letters,  however,  which 
would  confirm  such  an  accusation  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  forgeries. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  prudent, 
preserved  the  outward  form  of  decency, 
and  was  at  all  times  exact  in  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  observances.  She  won 
great  influence  over  her  erratic  husband, 
and  exercised  it  for  good  ;  from  the  time 
of  their  marriage  his  writings  became  less 
gross  and  immoral,  and  the  conversations 
at  his  rhmions  somewhat  purer. 

Nine  years  was  the  period  of  this 
strange  union,  and  then  Scarron  died. 
Incorrigible  jester  to  the  last,  his  almost 
parting  words  were,  "  I  never  thought  it 
was  so  easy  a  matter  to  laugh  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death."  But  nevertheless  he 
was  greatly  troubled  about  the  future  of 
his  young  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached. 

Grim  Poverty,  which  had  been  kept  at 
bay  during  these  nine  years  of  married 
life,  once  more  pounced'  upon  his  victim. 
Scarron  possessed  no  more  than  he  de- 
rived from  the  productions  of  his  pen 
and  the  bounty  of  his  friends,  and  all 
such  means  died  with  him.  More  scan- 
dals against  poor  Frangoise  ;  Fouquet 
again,  and  the  Marquis  de  Villarceaux. 
She  goes  back  once  more  to  the  Ursu- 
line  Convent  in  the  Rue  St.-Jacques, 
where  she  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
queen  renewing  in  her  favour  her  hus- 
band's pension,  with  an  addition  of  five 
hundred  francs  ;  after  which  she  retires 
to  the  hospital  of  the  Place  Royale,  lives 
an  irreproachable  life  in  the  exercise  of 
charity  and  religion,  is  received  at  the 
Hotel  d'Albret  and  at  other  great  houses, 
where  her  graceful,  pleasing,  and  re- 
fined manners  render  her  a  universal 
favourite. 

The  key-note  of  her  conduct  at  this 
period  is  to  be  found  in  her  own  words, 
written  just  after  the  renewal  of  the  pen- 
sion :  "  I  was  raised  a  hundred  points 
above  interest.  /  sought  for  honour.^'' 
Whatever  might  or  might  not  have  been 
her  youthful  indiscretions,  she  had  now 
rigidly  renounced  themj  to  be  esteemed 


honoured,  was  now  her  ambition.  What 
was  the  ultimate  object  she  proposed  to 
herself  by  this  conduct  is  not  exactly 
clear  ;  marriage  with  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  great  fortune  was  offered  her,  which 
she  refused  on  account  of  his  libertine 
character  and  because  she  could  neither 
love  nor  respect  him.  We  have  all  our 
peculiar  ambitions  ;  the  widow  Scarron 
had  hers,  truly  a  laudable  one,  which  was 
to  be  more  respectable  than  her  contempo- 
raries. 

This  refusal  greatly  offended  her  pa- 
trons and  patronesses,  who  considered 
that,  being  poor,  she  had  no  right  to  take 
upon  herself  the  judgment  of  what  would 
constitute  her  happiness.  About  the 
same  time  the  death  of  Anne  of  Austria 
again  deprived  her  of  her  pension  and 
reduced  her  once  more  to  a  state  of  des- 
titution. She  applied  to  the  King  for  its 
renewal,  but  in  vain.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  accepting  a  small  post  in  the 
household  of  Mademoiselle  d'Aumale, 
who  was  about  to  leave  France  to  wed  the 
King  of  Portugal,  when  she  was  advised 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Madame  de 
Montespan,  whom  she  had  frequently  met 
in  society.  The  interview  was  granted, 
and  Madame  de  Montespan,  deeply  moved 
by  the  widow's  sad  story,  undertook  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  king  and  to  use 
her  utmost  endeavours  to  get  it  granted. 
It  was  impossible  that  so  small  a  favour 
should  be  refused  to  the  favourite  sul- 
tana ;  and  so  widow  Scarron  was  pre- 
served from  a  voluntary  exile. 

The  fortunate  event  was  celebrated  by 
joyous  suppers  at  Ninon  TEnclos',  fol- 
lowed soon  afterwards  by  a  sudden  return 
to  devotion  and  by  constant  attendance 
at  the  sermons  of  Bourdaloue.  Some 
three  years  passed  away  thus. 

We  now  come  to  the  turning  point  in 
her  career.  Henceforth  the  bright  side 
of  Frangoise's  character  is  turned  away 
from  us,  and  we  shall  see  only  its  dark 
and  base  aspect.  In  the  year  1669,  she 
was  solicited  to  take  charge  of  some  chil- 
dren of  noble  birth,  the  name  of  whose 
parents,  however,  was  not  to  be  revealed. 
She  at  once  divined  the  secret.  Resolved, 
however,  to  be  no  blind  agent,  but  a  con- 
fidante, she  wrote  in  reply,  ^^  If  the  chil- 
dren are  the  King's  I  will  do  it  willingly  j 
I  could  not  undertake  the  charge  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan's  without  scruples. 
Thus  it  is  the  King  who  must  order  me  to 
do  this.  .  .  .  Three  years  ago  I  should 
not  have  had  this  delicacy,  but  since  then 
I  have  learned  many  things,  which  now 
prescribe  it  to  me  as  a  duty." 
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Three  years  ago  she  would  have  been  ,  Madame  de  Montespan  was  full  of  vain 
ready  to  have  charged  herself  with  the  and  capricious  humours,  which  at  times 
children  of  any  adulterous  pair  ;  but  since  |  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  her  royal  lov- 
she  had  become  pious  her  conscience  |  er,  who  by-and-by  found  a  consolation  in 
would  permit  her  only  to  undertake  those  j  talking  over  such  vexations  with  the  sym^ 
of  the  King,  dind.  then  only  by  his  special  pathizing  gouvernante,  whose  conversa- 
order  !     The    constant    exercise    of    the    tion  he  found  to  be  quite  charming.     Ma- 


offices  of  religion  —  very  convenient  sub- 
stitutes for  the  spirit — seem  to  be  a 
perfect  grindstone  to  worldly  wisdom ; 
thus  it  is,  I  presume,  that  all  clericals, 
whether  called,  monks,  parsons,  bishops, 
or  ministers,  are  ever  so  keenly  alive  to 
their  own  interests.  The  cloven  foot  of 
hypocrisy,  vilest  of  all  vices,  was  begin- 
ning to  peep  forth  beneath  the  widow's 
petticoat. 

Her  scruples  would  thus  bring  her  into 
immediate  connection  with  the  King,  his 
command  would  make  her  his  confidante, 
and  place  him,  as  it  were,  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  her.  Madame  Scarron's  scruples 
were  respected  and  gained  for  her  all  that 
she  required.  She  was  established  in  a 
house  at  Vaugirard ;  carriages,  horses, 
and  servants  were  provided  for  her  use. 

The  Maintenon  estate  was  for  sale  ;  its 
proximity  to  Versailles  would  render  it  a 
most  convenient  residence  for  the  royal 
children  and  their  guardian,  and  Madame 
de  Montespan  begged  the  King  to  pur- 
chase it  and  bestow  it  upon  Madame 
Scarron.  But  Louis  disliked  her ;  she 
had  been  mixed  up  with  the  society  of  the 
Fronde,  of  which  throughout  his  life  he 
entertained  the  greatest  horror  ;  she  was 
a  Pr^cieuse,  and  Louis,  ill-educated  him- 
self, hated  learned  women. 

There  had  been  too  much  done  already 
for  "  that  creature,"  he  said  angrily  ;  he 
could  not  understand  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan's  fancy  for  her ;  to  him  she  was 
insupportable.  Wearied  at  last,  however, 
by  his  mistress's  importunities,  he  con- 
sented to  grant  this  favour,  provided  that 
he  should  never  again  look  upon  her  face. 

But  time  and  accidents  work  wonders. 
M.  du  Maine,  one  of  the  children,  was 
lame;  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  had 
now  assumed  that  title,  took  him  into 
Flanders,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
a  celebrated  physician  and  the  benefit  of 
certain  medicinal  waters.  She  wrote  long 
letters  to  her  patroness,  in  which  she  very 
graphically  described  the  incidents  of  her 
journey.  These  letters  were  shown  to 
the  King  ;  he  was  pleased  with  them  ; 
his  prejudices  against  the  widow  began 
to  give  way,  and  upon  her  return  she  was 
admitted  more  freely  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence, sometimes  passing  whole  evenings 
in  the  society  of  Louis  and  his  mistress. 


dame  de  Montespan  began  to  grow  un- 
easy, jealous,  under  which  influences  her 
humours  were  more  violent  and  unbear- 
able than  ever.  The  King  began  to  grow 
weary  of  quarrels  and  reproaches,  and 
attached  himself  more  and  more  to  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon's  society.  The  wid- 
ow felt  her  power,  and  gradually  with- 
drew from  the  mother  all  control  over  the 
management  of  the  children,  refusing  to 
take  any  orders  concerning  them  except 
from  the  king  himself.  By-and-by  she 
grew  even  bolder,  and  preached  to  her 
royal  patron  upon  the  criminality  of  illicit 
love,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  nobleness 
of  continence,  exhorting  him  to  peni- 
tence ;  and  to  all  this  he  lent  a  willing 
ear ;  for  when  we  grow  weary  of  our 
vices  it  is  so  delightful  to  ascribe  their 
renunciation  to  awakened  piety.  Louis 
was  always  susceptible  to  religious  for- 
mulas ;  so  was  his  successor,  who,  while 
living  a  life  of  heathen  debauchery,  shud- 
dered at  philosophers  and  Encyclope- 
distes.  The  Buurbon  religion  never  went 
beyond  lip  homage  and  a  childish  terror 
of  the  cloven-footed,  horned  devil  of 
monkish  legends,  and  upon  this  suscepti- 
bility the  cunning  widow  founded  over 
his  mind  an  empire  stronger  even  than 
that  of  lust. 

And  now  the  struggle  between  the  two 
women  began  in  earnest,  and  was  con- 
tinued through  several  years  ;  a  very 
unequal  struggle,  since  the  strength  of 
one  was  so  overwhelmingly  greater  than 
that  of  the  other.  Writing  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  as  early  even  as  1676, 
Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  "  Everything 
is  subject  to  her  empire." 

There  were  bitter  quarrels  between 
the  two  women,  frequently  in  the  King's 
presence,  in  which  he  had  to  play  the 
dignified  part  of  arbiter  or  peacemaker. 
In  one  of  her  letters,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon thus  describes  a  scene  of  this  kind  : 
"  She  (De  Montespan)  came  to  my  house 
yesterday  and  overwhelmed  me  with  re- 
proaches and  abuse.  The  King  sur- 
prised us  in  the  middle  of  this  conversa- 
tion, which  ended  bette*r  than  it  had 
begun.  He  ordered  us  to  embrace  and 
to  love  each  other,  but  you  know  that  the  . 
last  article  cannot  be  commanded.  He 
added,  laughing,  that  he  found  it  mpre 
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easy  to  restore  peace  to  all  Europe  than 
between  two  women,  and  that  we  took 
fire  upon  trifles." 

Assisted  by  Louvois,  Madame  de 
Montespan  sought  out  and  resuscitated 
all  the  ancient  scandals  which  had  been 
promulgated  against  the  widow  Scarron. 
Writing  to  her  brother  about  this  time, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  says  :  "  All  are 
mad  against  me,  and  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  injure  me  :  if  they  do  not 
succeed,  we  shall  laugh  at  them  ;  if  they 
do,  we  will  endure  with  fortitude."  Deter- 
mined, strong-minded,  prepared  for  either 
fortune,  she  calmly  faced  her  enemies  — 
and  conquered.  In  testimony  of  his  dis- 
behef  in  the  vile  stories  circulated,  Louis 
created  her,  in  1680,  second  lady  in  wait- 
ing to  the  Dauphine.  One  of  the  first 
uses  she  made  of  this  position  was  to 
win  the  assistance  of  that  princess  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  separation  be-- 
tween  the  King  and  his  mistress. 

Her  star  was  now  in  full  ascendant ; 
the  esteemed  and  honored  friend  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Dauphine,  and  the  com- 
panion for  four  or  five  hours  each  even- 
ing of  the  King,  who  took  great  pleasure 
in  her  conversation,  so  admirable  for  its 
well-chosen  language,  its  sagacity,  terse- 
ness, great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
brilliant  wit,  the  whole  so  intoned  with 
reverential  piety.  Added  to  these  charms 
of  the  mind  were  the  well-preserved  re- 
mains of  her  youthful  beauty,  an  infinite 
grace  and  ease  of  demeanor,  and  a  cer- 
tain pleasing  deference  of  manner  which 
she  had  acquired  in  her  days  of  poverty, 
and  which  she  still  displayed  in  the  royal 
presence. 

This  was  the  period  of  Louis's  amour 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  which 
the  death  of  that  lady  terminated  within 
a  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  moral  sense  was  in  any 
way  shocked  by  this  intrigue  ;  nay,  it 
would  seem  that  she  rather  rejoiced  at  it, 
as  a  further  loosening  of  the  bonds  which 
held  him  to  De  Montespan.  Had  the 
young  girl  lived,  her  reign  would  have 
been  brief,  for  although  exceedingly 
beautiful,  she  was  inanely  insipid,  and 
being  so  could  never  have  obtained  any 
permanent  influence  over  the  King.  Such 
rivals  troubled  not  De  Maintenon,  in 
whose  designs  passion  found  no  place  ; 
she  aspired  o^ly  to  govern  his  mind. 

In  1683  the  Queen,  who  had  conceived 
a  great  regard  for  De  Maintenon,  died  in 
that  lady's  arms.  This  created  a  new  tie 
to  still  further  attach  her  to  the  King. 
Smote  with  remorse  by  the  memory  of 


the  suffering  that  he  had  inflicted  upon 
the  gentle  spirit  of  her  who  had  passed 
away,  to  which  among  the  women  whom 
he  loved  or  had  loved  could  he  turn  for 
consolation  with  so  free  a  conscience  as 
to  her  whom  Maria-Theresa  had  called 
friend  ?  There  are  no  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  this  communion  ever  exceed- 
ed the  bounds  of  propriety.  That  Louis 
frequently  importuned  her  is  past  a  doubt, 
but  she  who  could  at  fifteen  become  the 
wife  of  the  paralytic  cripple  Scarron  was 
not  likely  to  yield  to  passion  at  forty-five. 
Yet  while  she  drew  back  from  such  ad- 
vances, she  did  not  finally  reject  them, 
as  is  proved  by  the  following  line,  which 
occurs  in  one  of  her  letters  :  "  I  send 
him  away  always  afflicted,  but  never  in 
despair."  Thus  she  strengthened  her 
empire  over  his  fickle  affections,  and 
tempted  him  into  a  more  honourable 
mode  of  gratifying  them. 

From  the  hour  in  which  the  Queen 
died,  Madame  de  Maintenon  proposed  to 
herself  but  one  object  in  life — to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
And  in  that  object  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  she  succeeded.  Here  is  Saint- 
Simon's  testimony  : 

He,  the  King,  passed  the  first  days  after  the 
Queen's  death  at  St.  Cloud,  at  Monsieur's, 
whence  he  went  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he 
spent  the  autumn.  On  his  return,  it  is  said, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  cer- 
tain from  what  is  not,  that  the  King  spoke 
more  freely  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
that  she,  venturing  to  try  her  power,  skilfully 
entrenched  herself  behind  her  prudery  and 
devotion  ;  that  the  King  was  not  discouraged ; 
that  she  preached  to  him,  and  put  him  in  fear 
of  the  devil,  and  that  she  played  his  love  and 
her  conscience  with  so  much  art  one  against 
the  other  that  she  brought  to  pass  that  which 
our  eyes  have  seen,  but  which  posterity  will 
refuse  to  believe.  But  what  is  very  certain  and 
very  true  is,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  winter 
which  followed  the  Queen's  death,  a  thing 
which  posterity  will  scarcely  credit,  although 
perfectly  true  and  authenticated,  Father  la 
Chaise,  the  King's  confessor,  performed  mass 
at  midnight  in  one  of  the  King's  cabinets  at 
Versailles.  Bontems,  governor  of  Versailles, 
first  valet  de  chambre  in  waiting,  and  the  most 
in  the  King's  confidence  of  the  four,  served 
this  mass  where  the  inonarch  and  Maintenon 
were  married,  in  the  presence  of  Harlay, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  as  diocesan,  of  Louvois, 
both  of  whom  had  obtained  a  promise  from 
the  King  that  he  would  never  acknowledge 
this  marriage,  and  of  Montchevreuil,  as  the 
third  witness.* 


*  As  a  further  confirmation   of  this  fact    I    subjoin  a 
letter,   still   preserved    in  the  library  of    the  Lou\re 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  erased  from 
her  carriafje  the  arms  of  her  first  hus- 
band, substituting  her  own  in  their  place. 
Apartments  were  given  her  at  the  top  of 
the  grand  staircase,  opposite  those  of  the 
King ;  here  he  passed  several  hours  of 
each  day,  and  wherever  he  went  she  was 
lodged  near  him.  Ministers,  generals, 
the  royal  family,  all  were  at  her  feet ; 
affairs  of  state,  of  justice,  of  religion,  all 
were  in  her  hands.  "  What  she  was  ; 
how  she  governed  without  interruption, 
without  obstacle,  without  the  lightest 
cloud,  more  than  thirty  entire  years,  and 
even  thirty-two,  is  the  incomparable  spec- 
tacle which  has  been  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe." 

For  a  time,  unable  to  realize  her  down- 
fall, Madame  de  Montespan  still  lin- 
gered about  the  Court,  wearing  away  her 
heart  with  the  sight  of  her  rival's  triumph, 
until  that  rival,  weary  of  her  reproachful 
presence,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
King,  signified  to  her  that  she  had  better 
retire  from  the  Court  altogether  ;  and,  to 
give  a  sharper  edge  to  the  harsh  message, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  caused  it  to  be 
conveyed  to  her  by  her  own  son  the  Due 
de  Maine.  She  died  at  Bourbon  in  the 
year  1707  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  being,  it 
is  said,  even  then  in  almost  full  posses- 
sion of  her  matchless  beauty. 

This  secret  marriage  may  be  said  to 
commence  the  third  and  last  epoch  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
first  was  troubled  and  obscured  by  the 
Fronde  and  the  rebellion  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  the  second  was  the  greatest 
in  French  history,  great  in  the  splendour 
of  its  court,  the  grandeur  of  its  King,  the 
nobleness  of  its  literature,  the  command- 
ing talents  of  its  generals  and  ministers, 
the  successes  of  its  arms.  France  might 
well  in  after  years  look  back  with  melan- 
choly pride  upon  that  brilliant  period 
and  epithetize  the  central  figure  as  "la 
Grande  Monarque  "  ;   for  much  as  it  is 


(Archives  de  Noailles),  written  to  her  by  Paul,  bishop 
of  Chartres : 

"  Love  the  King  with  all  your  heart,  be  submissive  to 
him  as  Sara  was  to  Abraham.  God  has  ordained  that 
you  should  be  elevated,  loved,  respected,  and  put  in 
the  place  of  queens,  and  yet  you  shall  not  have  any 
more  freedom  than  a  citizen's  wife.  Tender  yourself  to 
God  and  to  the  King  for  the  love  of  God,  who  has 
chosen  you  for  his  consolation  and  to  obey  him.  The 
King  sliil  regards  virtue  too  much  as  an  austere  and 
disagreeable  thing ;  but  when  he  beholds  it  personified 
in  her  wjjom  he  most  loves  and  esteems,  combined  with 
perfect  innocence,  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and  an  ardent 
devotion  to  good  works,  God  will  give  him  the  grace  to 
aspire  to  the  same  happiness.  A  holy  woman  hallows 
an  unholy  man  ;  what  then  will  she  be  to  a  Christian !  " 
Such  words  could  have  been  written  by  such  a  man 
only  to  awi/e. 


now  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  that  agnomen, 
Louis  was  in  those  days  a  great  king. 
But  the  third  epoch  was  one  of  gloom  and 
disaster  ;  Condd  and  Turenne  were  gone, 
and  victory  no  longer  attended  their 
country's  arms  ;  Colbert  was  dead  :  that 
great  genius  who,  after  the  devastating 
civil  wars,  had  rescued  France  from 
bankruptcy,  revived  her  trade,  given  such 
an  impetus  to  her  manufactures  as  they 
had  never  known  before,  and  raised  her 
finances  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
condition  of  prosperity ;  and  Louvois, 
that  impetuous  war-counselling  minister 
to  whom  France  owed  many  troubles,  but 
who,  in  spite  of  many  failings,  was  still  a 
great  man,  followed  soon  afterwards. 
And  none  were  left  to  fill  the  places  they 
had  left  vacant. 

And  so  with  a  scared  conscience,  with 
a  haunting  feeling  of  an  ill-spent  life,  the 
present  darkened  by  the  dread  shadow  of 
the  hereafter,  the  greatness  of  his  youth 
fading  day  by  day  as  the  faithful  old  ser- 
vants dropped  one  by  one,  Louis  became 
the  mere  tool  of  the  priests  and  of  a 
priest-ridden  ambitious  woman.  What 
but  evil  could  come  out  of  the  influence 
of  such  counsellors  }  Against  the  Hu- 
guenots, left  in  peace  for  many  years  by 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  now  forming 
the  most  industrious,  intelligent,  and 
some  of  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the 
population,  were  their  machinations  first 
directed.  They  danced  the  cloven  feet 
and  the  horns  before  the  eyes  of  the 
superstitious  King,  and  persuaded  him 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  them  and  to 
get  to  heaven  was  to  root  out  heresy  ; 
they  flattered  his  worldly  pride  by  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  glory  which  would 
attach  itself  to  his  name  by  accomplish- 
ing a  feat  that  had  surpassed  all  the  pow- 
er of  his  predecessors  ;  they  painted  the 
Huguenots  in  the  blackest  colours,  re- 
minded him  of  their  revolts,  their  foreign 
alliances,  how  they  had  imposed  laws 
upon  their  kings,  and  how  by  destroying 
their  power  he  would  be  more  than  ever 
absolute  in  authority,  since  at  present 
they,  by  their  different  usages  and  reli- 
gion, formed,  as  it  were,  a  state  within  a 
state.  And  he  listened  to  the  counsel  of 
these  wretched  bigots,  and  the  spirit  of 
persecution  was  sent  abroad.  Little  by 
little  the  Protestants  were  deprived  of 
their  civil  rights.  Bodies  of  troops,  ac- 
companied by  a  locust  swarm  of  monks, 
overspread  the  land,  compelled  the  Prot- 
estants to  renounce  their  faith,  and  put 
to  death  their  preachers.  But  this  was 
only  the  beginning  :  such  crumbs  of  per- 
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secution  did  not  satisfy  the  ravening  maws 
of  these  worthy  apostles  of  the  merciful 
Saviour  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  October,  1685, 
the  King  struck  a  blow  against  her  great- 
ness and  prosperity,  from  which,  even  at 
the  present  day,  France  has  never  wholly 
recovered.  It  was  on  that  day  that,  yield- 
ing at  last  to  the  solicitations  of  his  de- 
vout wife,  and  his  confessor  la  Chaise,  he 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  blotted  out 
all  the  previous  glory  of  his  reign,  and 
raised  for  himself  a  hideous,  blood- 
stained monument  in  the  Pantheon  of 
bigots. 

The  effects  of  this  act  of  criminal  mad- 
ness are  thus  eloquently  depicted  by 
Saint-Simon  : 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
without  the  least  pretext  and  without  any  need 
and  the  various  proscriptions,  rather  than 
proclamations,  which  followed,  were'  the  fruits 
of  that  abominable  conspiracy  which  depopu- 
lated a  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  ruined  its  com- 
merce, weakened  it  in  all  its  parts,  delivered  it 
over  to  the  pillage  of  dragoons,  who  au- 
thorized the  torments  and  punishments  by 
which  thousands  of  innocent  people  of  both 
sexes  perished ;  which  ruined  a  great  body  of 
the  population,  destroyed  a  world  of  families, 
armed  kinsmen  against  kinsmen  to  rob  each 
other  of  their  possessions  and  to  leave  the 
weakest  to  die  of  hunger ;  which  sent  away  our 
manufactures  to  foreign  nations,  causing  them 
to  flourish  at  the  expense  of  our  own,  raising 
among  them  new  cities,  which  presented  the 
picture  of  a  vast  body  of  people,  proscribed, 
naked,  fugitive,  outcasts,  without  crime,  seek- 
ing an  asylum  far  from  their  native  land ; 
which  sent  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  old 
people,  esteemed  for  their  piety,  their  learn- 
ing, their  virtue,  people  bred  in  every  com- 
fort, weak,  delicate,  to  the  galleys,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  only  one  religion  !  in  fine, 
which  filled  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  with 
perjury  and  sacrilege  and  with  the  groans  of 
those  unfortunate  victims  of  error,  while  many 
others  sacrificed  their  consciences  to  their  pos- 
sessions and  repose,  and  purchased  both  by 
pretended  abjurations,  which  compelled  them 
to  worship  that  in  which  they  had  no  belief, 
and  to  receive  in  reality  the  divine  body  of  the 
holy  of  holies  while  they  were  still  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  were  eating  only  bread,  which 
it  was  still  their  duty  to  abhor.  Such  was  the 
general  abomination,  born  of  flattery  and 
cruelty. 

He  goes  on  to  say  how  the  bishops 
lent  themselves  to  this  impious  work, 
and  used  every  means  to  swell  the  num- 
ber of  their  pretended  converts  in  order 
to  gain  for  themselves  the  reward  and 
consideration  of  the  Court ;  and  how  in- 
tendants,  lieutenants,  governors,  soldiers, 
pursued  the  same  course  for  the  same 
object. 


The  King,  to  again  quote  his  words,  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  the  news  of  these  per- 
secutions and  conversions.  Those  who  had 
abjured  and  received  the  communion  were 
counted  to  him  by  thousands  —  two  thousand 
in  one  place,  six  thousand  in  another.  The 
King  applauded  his  power  and  his  piety.  He 
believed  that  the  days  of  the  preachings  of  the 
Apostles  had  returned,  and  attributed  to  him- 
self all  the  honour.  The  bishops  wrote  pane- 
gyrics upon  him,  the  Jesuits  made  the  pulpits 
resound  with  his  praises.  All  France  was 
filled  with  horror  and  confusion,  with  triumph 
and  joy  and  eulogy.  The  King  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  those  conversions,  the 
bishops  took  care  that  he  should  not,  and 
beatified  him  beforehand.  He  swallowed  this 
poison  in  deep  draughts.  He  believed  that  he 
had  never  been  so  great  in  men's  eyes,  had 
never  done  so  much  in  God's  eyes  to  atone  for 
his  sins  and  the  scandals  of  his  life. 

All  the  mistresses  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  sin  had  never  wrought  a  tithe 
part  of  the  mischief  brought  about  by 
this  devout  wife.  Only  one  thing  was 
wanted  to  content  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  most  ambitious  aspirations — ■ 
the  public  acknowledgment  of  her 
marriage  ;  but  to  this  Louis,  guided 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  councils  of  Bos- 
suet  and  Fdndlon,  would  not  consent. 
Finding  that  point  not  to  be  gained,  she, 
with  her  usual  prudence,  freely  aban- 
doned it,  and  by  this  self-sacrificing  res- 
ignation established  a  further  claim  upon 
his  love  and  confidence. 

In  private  her  conduct  was  haughty 
and  severe  ;  even  the  King's  daughters 
approached  her  with  fear  and  trenibling, 
and  quitted  her  presence  seldom  without 
tears.  She  received  but  few  people, 
visited  fewer.  It  was  more  difficult  to 
obtain  an  audience  with  her  than  with 
Majesty  itself.  When  she  was  at  Ver- 
sailles, people,  even  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, who  desired  speech  with  her, 
could  obtain  it  only  by  watching  for  her 
egress  or  ingress,  and  even  then  it  was 
of  the  briefest.  Her  usual  daily  routine 
was  as  follows  :  upon  rising,  after  having 
performed  her  devotions,  "she  would  go 
away  to  St.-Cyr,  a  magnificent  convent- 
ual establishment,  which  she  had  found- 
ed in  Paris  for  the  education  of  young 
girls.  There  she  would  dine  alone  in  her 
apartment  or  with  some  favourite  of  the 
house ;  dispense  her  charities,  which 
were  very  large,  amounting  to  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  livres  a  year : 
read  and  reply  to  the  enormous  mass  of 
letters  she  daily  received,  principally 
upon  church  affairs,  and,  these  des- 
patched,  return   in   time  to   receive  the 
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King  at  the  hour  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  her  apartments.  At  nine 
o'clock  she  partook  of  a  light  supper, 
after  which  her  women  put  her  to  bed, 
and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
any  one  of  the  ministers  with  whom  he 
might  be  engaged  that  evening,  and  who 
still  continued  their  work  as  before.  At 
ten  the  King  went  to  supper,  the  curtains 
of  the  bed  were  drawn,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  left  lo  her  repose.  When 
present  at  the  Court  dinners  her  man- 
ners were  singularly  unassuming,  ceding 
the  first  places  not  only  to  Monseigneur, 
to  Monsieur,  and  to  the  English  Court, 
but  even  to  ladies  not  of  royal  blood. 

The  King  always  showed  her  the 
greatest  respect,  more  especially  during 
their  promenades  and  rides  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Marly.     Saint-Simon  says  : 

He  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  more 
free  with  the  Queen,  and  with  less  gallantry. 
It  was  a  respect  the  most  marked,  although  in 
the  midst  of  the  Court.  Their  carriages 
moved  along  side  by  side,  for  she  seldom  sat 
in  the  King's  chariot,  in  which  he  sat  alone, 
while  she  used  a  sedan  chair.  If  the  Dau- 
phine,  or  the  Duchess  du  Berry,  or  the  King's 
daughters  were  in  the  suite  they  followed  or 
gathered  about  the  conveyances  on  foot ;  or  if 
they  rode  in  the  carriages  with  the  ladies  in 
waiting  they  still  remained  in  the  rear.  The 
King  frequently  walked  beside  her  chair, 
always  uncovered  and  stooping  when  ad- 
dressing her  or  listening  to  her.  At  the  end 
of  the  promenade  he  conducted  her  as  far  as 
the  house,  took  leave  of  her  and  continued  his 
walk  or  ride. 

As  she  grew  older  she  took  up  her 
abode  at  Marly,  and  no  longer  appeared 
in  public  ;  "  and  when  by  chance  one 
caught  sight  of  her,  one  could  see  noth- 
ing but  hoods  and  black  wrappings."  * 
In  her  chamber,  on  either  side  of  the 
fireplace,  there  were  two  arm-chairs  :  one 
for  herself,  the  other  for  the  King  ;  be- 
fore each  was  a  table,  and  in  front  of  the 
King's  table  were  two  stools,  one  of 
which  was  for  the  attending  minister  to 
sit  upon,  the  other  for  his  bag.  On  bus- 
iness days  the  royal  pair  were  alone  to- 
gether but  a  very  short  time  before  the 
minister  arrived,  and  a  still  shorter  time 
after  he  had  left.  During  these  councils 
Madame  de  Maintenon  read  or  worked 
upon  tapestry,  heard  all  that  passed,  but 
rarely  spoke.  Sometimes  the  King  would 
ask  her  advice,  which  she  gave  with  great 
circumspection.  She  never  appeared  to 
have  any  bias,  or  to  interest  herself  for 

*  Saint-Simon. 


any  particular  person.  But  the  minister 
had  received  his  instructions  beforehand, 
for  he  dared  make  no  proposition  pre- 
vious to  having  consulted  her.  Then 
followed  much  finessing  between  the  two, 
she  still  appearing  perfectly  unconcerned 
and  impartial,  and  yet  almost  invariably 
contriving  to  gain  her  proposed  point  ; 
and  it  was  thus  that  three-fourths  of  the 
business  of  the  State  was  decided  — 
Louis  imagined,  by  his  sole  authority, 
but  in  reality  it  was  by  hers. 

Little  by  little  a  sad  change  came  over 
the  Court  of  France  ;  the  dark  shadows 
of  remorse  and  fanaticism  which  haunted 
the_  King  overspread  its  atmosphere  and 
extinguished  its  brilliancy.  Even  from 
De  Maintenon  herself,  the  creator  of  this 
regime,  a  querulous  plaint  burst  forth  at 
times.  In  one  of  her  later  letters  she 
says  (writing  of  her  royal  spouse),  "  I  am 
obliged  to  endure  his  griefs,  his  silence, 
his  vapours  ;  he  often  sheds  tears,  which 
he  cannot  repress,  when  he  feels  greatly 
troubled.  He  has  no  conversation." 
The  courtiers  were  dull  and  half  dead 
with  en7iui.  Literature  lost  its  joyous- 
ness  ;  Moh^re  was  dead  ;  Corneille,  his 
genius  passed  away,  wrote  lugubriously  ; 
La  Fontaine  pretended  devotion,  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures,  wrote  commentaries 
upon  them,  and  penned  an  extravagant 
eulogy  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Racine,  however,  was  in  the 
height  of  his  fame  ;  he  was  De  Mainte- 
non's  poet.  It  was  for  the  use  of  her  es- 
tablishment at  St.-Cyr  that  he  wrote 
"Athahe"  and  "Esther."*  But,  with 
her  customary  heartless  selfishness,  she 
abandoned  "  her  poet  "  in  his  disgrace. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  clouds 
that  lowered  over  the  closing  years  of 
that  long  eventful  reign.  Domestic 
troubles,  the  terrible  and  mysterious 
deaths  of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphine, 
the  plots  and  cabals  of  the  bastards  and 
the  legitimists,  an  empty  treasury,  a  beg- 
gared people,  villages  depopulated  by 
war  and  by  the  Huguenot  exodus,  weak 
ministers,  incapable  generals  ;  the  crush- 
ing defeats  of  Hochstadt,  Ramilies,  Turin, 
Oudenarde,  Malplaquet  ;  France,  stripped 
of  her  conquests,  suing  for  peace  ;  the 
King,  broken  in  health,  devoured  by  re- 
morse, insidiously  governed  by  a  with- 
ered, rheumatic  old  woman,  cowering 
over  the  fire  in  the  gloomy  cell-like 
chamber  at  Marly,  querulously  complain- 
ing, weeping,  groaning.     What  a  change 

*  In    the    latter  production  she    herself  figured  as 
Esther,  de  Montespan  as  Vashti,  Louvois  as  Aman. 
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from  the  France  of  Colbert,  of  Cond^, 
and  Turenne  !  What  a  change  from  the 
lover  of  la  Valli^re  and  De  Montespan  ! 

But  the  end  of  all  was  at  hand  ;  in 
August  1715  Louis  was  seized  with  a 
fatal  illness,  in  which  he  suffered  great 
agony,  but  endured  with  noble  fortitude. 
During  the  sad  time  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  showed  little  or  no  sensibility  ;  her 
eyes  were  dry,  her  face  cold  and  resigned. 
A  Catholic  by  profession,  and  doubtless 
by  conviction,  she  was  by  nature  a  Cal- 
vinist  —  cold,  sour,  fatalistic.  Four  days 
before  the  King's  death  she  left  him  and 
retired  to  St.-Cyr.  He  took  this  much  to 
heart,  and  never  ceased  asking  for  her 
until  she  was  compelled  to  return.  Two 
days  after  his  death  she  was  again  at  St.- 
Cyr,  calmly  arranging  her  chamber  and 
superintending  the  affairs  of  the  estab- 
lishment as  if  nothing  had  happened.* 

Beyond  a  few  of  his  immediate  attend- 
ants Louis  was  little  regretted,  even  by 
his  own  children.  The  nation  "  trembled 
with  joy."  Overwhelmed  with  taxation, 
crushed  beneath  the  horrors  of  unceasing 
war,  the  despairing  people  offered  up 
thanks  to  God  for  their  deliverance  ;  a 
hideous  nightmare,  a  nightmare  of  priest- 
craft, of  war,  of  famine,  seemed  to  have 
been  lifted  from  off  them.  Louis  had 
outlived  his  age. 

From  the  day  that  she  finally  returned 
to  St.-Cyr  her  foot  never  again  passed 
beyond  its  gloomy  clQisters.  Orleans 
continued  her  pension  to  the  last  ;  but  in 
the  hour  that  Louis  passed  away  her  star 
was  extinguished,  and  the  great  world 
thought  of  her  no  more.  She  received 
but  few  visitors,  only  those  with  whom 
she  had  been  intimate  at  Marly.'  The 
Due  de  Maine,  however,  spent  three  or 
four  hours  with  her  in  each  week,  and 
her  affection  for  him  never  cooled.  She 
died  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

And  for  such  a  life  and  for  such  an 
end,  unloving  and  unloved,  she  had  lied, 
and  schemed,  and  betrayed,  repressed 
every  natural  instinct,  and  played  the 
hypocrite,  for  forty  years  !  The  game 
was  scarcely  worth  the  candle. 


*  She  had  shown  a  similar  callousness  at  the  death  of 
the  Dauphine,  to  whom  she  had  always  pretended  to  be 
greatly  attached.  She  was  at  St.-Cyr  during  the  agony 
of  that  unfortunate  princess,  although  she  was  well 
aware  that  a  fatal  termination  to  her  illness  was  immi- 
nent. When  the  Duchess  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  were  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  the  King  at- 
tended upon  both  until  the  last  hour,  but  Madame  de 
Mainteaon  was  not  with  them. 
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Book  Tenth. 

chapter  i. 

Graham  Vane  had  heard  nothing  for 
months  from  M.  Renard,  when  one  morn- 
ing he  received  the  letter  I  translate  :  — 

"Monsieur, —  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  at  last  obtained  one  piece 
of  information  which  may  lead  to  a  more 
important  discovery.  When  we  parted 
after  our  fruitless  research  in  Vienna,  we 
had  both  concurred  in  the  persuasion, 
that  for  some  reason  known  only  to  the 
two  ladies  themselves,  Madame  Marigny 
and  Madame  Duval  had  exchanged 
names  —  that  it  was  Madame  Marigny 
who  had  deceased  in  the  name  of 
Madame  Duval,  and  Madame  Duval  who 
survived  in  that  of  Marigny. 

"  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  beau  Mon- 
sieur who  had  visited  the  false  Duval 
must  have  been  cognizant  of  this  ex- 
change of  name,  and  that  if  his  name  and 
whereabouts  could  be  ascertained,  he,  in 
all  probability,  would  know  what  had 
become  of  the  lady  who  is  the  object  of 
our  research  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years  he  would  probably  have  very 
slight  motive  to  preserve  that  conceal- 
ment of  facts  which  might,  no  doubt, 
have  been  convenient  at  the  time.  The 
lover  of  the  soi-disant  Mademoiselle  Du- 
val was  by  such  accounts  as  we  could 
gain  a  man  of  some  rank  —  very  possibly 
a  married  man  ;  and  the  liaison^  in  short, 
was  one  of  those  which,  while  they  last, 
necessitate  precautions  and  secrecy. 

"  Therefore,  dismissing  all  attempts  at 
further  trace  of  the  missing  lady,  I  re- 
selved  to  return  to  Vienna  as  soon  as  the 
business  that  recalled  me  to  Paris  was 
concluded,  and  devote  myself  exclusive- 
ly to  the  search  after  the  amorous  and 
mysterious  Monsieur. 

"  I  did  not  state  this  determination  to 
you,  because,  possibly,  I  might  be  in 
error  —  or,  if  not  in  error,  at  least  too 
sanguine  in  my  expectations  —  audit  is 
best  to  avoid  disappointing  an  honour- 
able client. 

"  One  thing  was  clear,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  soi-disant  Duval's  decease,  the 
beau  Monsieiir  was  at  Vienna. 

"  It  appeared  also  tolerably  clear  that 
when  the  lady  friend  of  the  deceased 
quitted  Munich  so  privatelv,  it  was  to 
Vienna  she  repaired,  and  from   Vienna 
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comes  the  letter  demanding  the  certifi- 
cates of  Madamei  Duval's  death.  Pardon 
me  if  I  remind  you  of  all  these  circum- 
stances no  doubt  fresh  in  your  recollec- 
tion. I  repeat  them  in  order  to  justify 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  led  me. 

"  I  could  not,  however,  get  permission 
to  absent  myself  from  Paris  for  the  time 
I  might  require  till  the  end  of  last  April. 
I  had  meanwhile  sought  all  private  means 
of  ascertaining  what  Frenchmen  of  rank 
and  station  were  in  that  capital  in  the 
autumn  of  1849.  Among  the  list  of  the 
very  few  such  Messieurs  I  fixed  upon 
one  as  the  most  likely  to  be  the  mysteri- 
ous Achille  —  Achille  was,  indeed,  his 
no}n  de  bapteme. 

"  A  man  of  intrigue  —  a  bonnes  fortunes 

—  of  lavish  expenditure  withal;  very 
tenacious  of  his  dignity,  and  avoiding  any 
petty  scandals  by  which  it  might  be 
lowered  ;  just  the  man  who,  in  some  pass- 
ing affair  of  gallantry  with  a  lady  of 
doubtful  repute,  would  never  have  signed 
his  titular  designation  to  a  letter,  and 
would  have  kept  himself  as  much  incog- 
nito as  he  could.     But  this  man  was  dead 

—  had  been  dead  some  years.  He  had 
not  died  at  Vienna  —  never  visited  that 
capital  for  some  years  before  his  death. 
He  was  then,  and  had  long  been,  the 
ami  de  la  maison  of  one  of  those  grandes 
dames  of  whose  intimacy  grands  sei- 
gneurs are  not  ashamed.  They  parade 
there  the  bonnes  fortunes  they  conceal 
elsewhere.  Monsieur  and  the  grande 
dame  were  at  Baden  when -the  former 
died.  Now,  Monsieur,  a  Don  Juan  of 
that  stamp  is  pretty  sure  always  to  have 
a  confidential  Leporello.  If  I  could  find 
Leporello  alive  I  might  learn  the  secrets 
not  to  be  extracted  from  a  Don  Juan  de- 
funct. I  ascertained,  in  truth,  both  at 
Vienna,  to  which  I  first  repaired  in  order 
to  verify  the  renseigneinents  I  had  ob- 
tained at  Paris,  and  at  Baden,  to  which  I 
then  bent  my  way,  that  this "  brilliant 
noble  had  a  favourite  valet  who  had  lived 
with  him  from  his  youth  —  an  Italian, 
who  had  contrived  in  the  course  of  his 
service  to  lay  by  savings  enough  to  set 
up  a  hotel  somewhere  in  Italy,  supposed 
to  be  Pisa.  To  Pisa  I  repaired,  but 
the  man  had  left  some  years  ;  his  hotel 
had  not  prospered  —  he  had  left  in  debt. 
No  one  could  say  what  had  become  of 
him.  At  last,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
research,  I  found  him  installed  as  mana- 
ger of  a  small  hotel  at  Genoa  —  a  pleasant 
fellow  enough  ;  and  after  friendly  inter- 
course with  him  (of  course  I  lodged  at 
his  hotel),  I  easily  led  him  to  talk  of  his 
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earlier  life  and  adventures,  and  especially 
of  his  former  master,  of  whose  splendid 
career  in  the  army  of  '  La  Belle  Deesse  ' 
he  was  not  a  little  proud.  It  was  not 
very  easy  to  get  him  to  the  particular 
subject  in  question.  In  fact,  the  affair 
with  the  poor  false  Duval  had  been  so 
brief  and  undistinguished  an  episode  in 
his  master's  life,  that  it  was  not  without 
a  strain  of  memory  that  he  reached  it. 

"By  little  and  little,  however,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  evenings,  and  by 
the  aid  of  many  flasks  of  Orviette  or  bot- 
tles of  Lacrima  (wines.  Monsieur,  that  I 
do  not  commend  to  any  one  who  desires 
to  keep  his  stomach  sound  and  his  secrets 
safe),  I  gathered  these  particulars. 

"  Our  Don  Juan,  since  the  loss  of  a 
wife  in  the  first  year  of  marriage,  had 
rarely  visited  Paris  where  he  had  a  dom- 
icile —  his  ancestral  hotel  there  he  had 
sold. 

"  But  happening  to  visit  that  capital  of 
Europe  a  few  months  before  we  come  to 
our  dates  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Madame  Marigny,  a 
natural  daughter  of  high-placed  parents, 
by  whom,  of  course,  she  had  never  been 
acknowledged,  but  who  had  contrived 
that  she  should  receive  a  good  education 
at  a  convent ;  and  on  leaving  it  also  con- 
trived that  an  old  soldier  of  fortune  — • 
which  means  an  officer  without  fortune  — ■ 
who  had  served  in  Algiers  with  some  ' 
distinction,  should  offer  her  his  hand, 
and  add  the  modest  dot  they  assigned  her 
to  his  yet  more  modest  income.  They 
contrived  also  that  she  should  understand 
the  offer  must  be  accepted.  Thus 
Mademoiselle  '' Quelque  Chose''  become 
Madame  Marigny,  and  she,  on  her  part, 
contrived  that  a  year  or  so  later  she 
should  be  left  a  widow.  After  her  mar- 
riage, of  course,  the  parents  washed  their 
hands  of  her  —  they  had  done  their  duty. 
At  the  time  Don  Juan  made  this  lady'a- 
acquaintance  nothing  could  be  said 
against  her  character  ;  but  the  milliners 
and  butchers  had  begun  to  imply  that 
they  would  rather  have  her  money  than 
trust  to  her  character.  Don  Juan  fell  in 
love  with  her,  satisfied  the  immediate 
claims  of  milliner  and  butcher,  and  when 
they  quitted  Paris  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  meet  later  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But 
when  he  resorted  to  that  sultry,  and,  to 
my  mind,  unalluring  spa,  he  was  surprised 
by  a  line  from  her  saying  that  she  had 
changed  her  name  of  Marigny  for  that  of 
Duval. 

'• '  I  recollect,'  said  Leporello, '  that  two 
days  afterwards  my  master  said  to  me, 
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**  Caution  and  secrecy.  Don't  mention 
my  name  at  the  house  to  which  I  may 
send  you  with  any  note  for  Madame 
Duval.  I  don't  announce  my  name  when 
I  call.  La  petite  Marigny  has  exchanged 
her  name  for  that  of  Louise  Duval  ;  and 
I  find  that  there  is  a  Louise  Duval  here, 
her  friend,  who  is  niece  to  a  relation  of 
my  own,  and  a  terrible  relation  to  quar- 
rel with — a  dead  shot  and  unrivalled 
swordsman  —  Victor  de  Mauldon."  My 
master  was  brave  enough,  but  he  en- 
joyed life,  and  he  did  not  think  la  petite 
Marigny  worth  being  killed  for.' 

"  Leporello  remembered  very  little  of 
what  followed.  All  he  did  remember  is 
that  Don  Juan,  when  at  Vienna,  said  to 
him  one  morning,  looking  less  gay  than 
usual,  '  It  is  finished  with  la  petite 
Marigny  —  she  is  no  more.'  Then  he 
ordered  his  bath,  wrote  a  note,  and  said 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  Take  this  to 
Mademoiselle  Celeste  ;  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  la  petite  Marigny  ;  but  la  petite 
Celeste  is  still  alive.'  Ah,  Monsieur! 
if  only  any  man  in  France  could  be  as 
proud  of  his  ruler  as  that  Italian  was  of 
my  countryman  !  Alas  !  we  Frenchmen 
are  all  made  to  command  —  or  at  least 
we  think  ourselves  so — and  we  are  in- 
sulted by  one  who  says  to  us,  '  Serve 
and  obey.'  Nowadays,  in  France  we  find 
all  Don  Juans  and  no  Leporellos. 

"  After  strenuous  exertions  upon  my 
part  to  recall  to  Leporello's  mind  the 
important  question  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  the  true  Duval,  passing  under  the 
name  of  Marigny  —  whether  she  had  not 
presented  herself  to  his  master  at  Vienna 
or  elsewhere  —  he  rubbed  his  forehead, 
and  drew  from  it  these  reminiscences. 

'"On  the  day  that  his  Excellency,'  — 
Leporello  generally  so  styled  his  master 
— '  Excellency,'  as  you  are  aware,  is  the 
title  an  Italian  would  give  to  Satan  if 
taking  his  wages,  —  'told  me  that  la  petite 
Marigny  was  no  more,  he  had  received 
previously  a  lady  veiled  and  mantled, 
whom  1  did  not  recognize  as  any  one  I 
had  seen  before,  but  I  noticed  her  way 
of  carrying  herself  —  haughtily  —  her 
head  thrown  back  ;  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self, that  lady  is  one  of  his  grandes  dames. 
She  did  call  again  two  or  three  times, 
never  announcing  her  name  ;  then  she 
did  not  reappear.  She  might  be  Madame 
Duval  —  I  can't  say.' 

'• '  But  did  you  never  hear  his  Excellen- 
cy speak  of  the  real  Duval  after  that 
time  ? ' 

"  '  No  —  non  mi  ricordo  —  I  don't  re- 
member.' 
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" '  Nor  of  some  living  Madame  Mari- 
gny, though  the  real  one  was  dead  ? ' 

" '  Stop,  I  do  recollect ;  not  that  he 
ever  named  such  a  person  to  me,  but  that 
I  have  posted  letters  for  ^lim  to  a  Madame 
Marigny  —  oh  yes  !  even  years  after  the 
said  petite  Marigny  was  dead  ;  and  once 
I  did  venture  to  say,  "  Pardon  me,  Eccel- 
lenza,  but  may  I  ask  if  that  poor  lady  is 
really  dead,  since  I  have  to  prepay  this 
letter  to  her  .?  "  ' 

"  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  Madame  Marigny  ! 
Of  course  the  one  you  know  is  dead,  but 
there  are  others  of  the  same  name  ;  this 
lady  is  of  my  family.  Indeed,  her  house, 
though  noble  in  itself,  recognizes  the 
representative  of  mine  as  its  head,  and  I 
am  too  bon prince  not  to  acknowledge  and 
serve  any  one  who  branches  out  of  my 
own  tree.' 

"  A  day  after  this  last  conversation  on 
the  subject,  Leporello  said  to  me  :  '  My 
friend,  you  certainly  have  some  interest 
in  ascertaining  what  became  of  the  lady 
who  took  the  name  of  Marigny.'  (I  state 
this  frankly.  Monsieur,  to  show  how 
difficult  even  for  one  so  prudent  as  I  am 
to  beat  about  a  bush  long  but  what  you 
let  people  know  the  sort  of  bird  you  are 
in  search  of.) 

" '  Well,'  said  I,  '  she  does  interest 
me.  I  knew  something  of  that  Victor  de 
Mauleon,  whom  his  Excellency  did  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  ;  and  it  would  be  a 
kindly  act  to  her  relation  if  one  could 
learn  what  became  of  Louise  Duval.' 

" '  I  can  put  you  on  the  way  of  learn- 
ing all  that  his  Excellency  was  likely  to 
have  known  of  her  through  correspon- 
dence. I  have  often  heard  him  quote, 
with  praise,  a  saying  so  clever  that  it 
might  have  been  Italian  —  "  Never  write, 
never  burn  ;  "  that  is,  never  commit  your- 
self by  a  letter  —  keep  all  letters  that 
could  put  others  in  your  power.  All  the 
letters  he  received  were  carefully  kept 
and  labelled.  I  sent  them  to  his  son  in 
four  large  trunks.  His  son,  no  doubt, 
has  them  still.' 

"Now,  however,  I  have  exhausted  my 
budget.  I  arrived  at  Paris  last  night. 
I  strongly  advise  you  to  come  hither  at 
once,  if  you  still  desire  to  prosecute  your 
search. 

"  You,  Monsieur,  can  do  what  I  could 
not  venture  to  do  ;  you  can  ask  the  son 
of  Don  Juan  if,  amid  the  correspondence 
of  his  father,  which  he  may  have  pre- 
served, there  be  any  signed  Marigny  or 
Duval  —  any,  in  short,  which  can  throw 
li^ht  on  this  very  obscure  complication 
of    circumstances.     A   grand    seigneur 
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would  naturally  be  more  complaisant  to 
a  man  of  your  station  than  he  would  be 
to  an  agent  of  police.  Don  Juan's  son, 
inheriting  his  father's  title,  is  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  ;  and  permit 
me  to  add,  that  at  this  moment,  as  the 
journals  doubtless  inform  you,  all  Paris 
resounds  with  the  rumor  of  coming  war  ; 
and  Monsieur  de  Rochebriant  —  who  is, 
as  I  have  ascertained,  now  in  Paris  —  it 
may  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  on  earth 
a  month  or  two  hence.  —  I  have  the 
honor,  with  profound  consideration,  &c. 
&c. 

"I.  Renard." 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
Graham  Vane  was  in  Paris. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Among  things  indescribable  is  that 
which  is  called  "  Agitation  "  in  Paris  — 
"  Agitation  "  without  riot  or  violence  — 
showing  itself  by  no  disorderly  act,  no 
turbulent  outburst.  Perhaps  the  cafes 
are  more  crowded ;  passengers  in  the 
streets  stop  each  other  more  often,  and 
converse  in  small  knots  and  groups  ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  little  externally  to 
show  how  loudly  the  heart  of  Paris  is 
beating.  A  traveller  may  be  passing 
through  quiet  landscapes,  unconscious 
that  a  great  battle  is  going  on  some  miles 
off,  but  if  he  will  stop  and  put  his  ear  to 
the  ground  he  will  recognize,  by  a  certain 
indescribable  vibration,  the  voice  of  the 
cannon. 

But  at  Paris  an  acute  observer  need 
not  stop  and  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  ; 
he  feels  within  himself  a  vibration  —  a 
mysterious  inward  sympathy  which  com- 
municates to  the  individual  a  conscious 
thrill — when  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude are  stirred  no  matter  how  silently. 

Tortoni's  cafe  was  thronged  when  Du- 
plessis  and  Frederic  Lemercier  entered 
it :  it  was  in  vain  to  order  breakfast  ;  no 
table  was  vacant  either  within  the  rooms 
or  under  the  awnings  without. 

But  they  could  not  retreat  so  quickly  as 
they  had  entered.  On  catching  sight  of 
the  financier  several  men  rose  and  gath- 
ered round  him,  eagerly  questioning  :  — 

"  What  do  you  think,  Duplessis  ?  Will 
any  insult  to  France  put  a  drop  of  warm 
blood  into  the  frigid  veins  of  that  misera- 
ble Ollivier  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  yet  clear  that  France  has 
been  insulted,  Messieurs,"  rephed  Du- 
plessis, phlegmatically." 

"  Bah  !  Not  insulted  !  The  very  nomi- 
nation of  a  HohenzoUern  to  the  crown  of 
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Spain  was  an  insult  —  what  would  you 
have  more  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Duplessis,"  said 
the  Vicomte  de  Br^zd,  whose  habitual 
light  good  temper  seemed  exchanged  for 
insolent  swagger  —  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
your  friend  the  Emperor  has  no  more 
courage  than  a  chicken.  He  is  grown 
old,  and  infirm,  and  lazy  ;  he  knows  that 
he  can't  even  mount  on  horseback.  But 
if,  before  this  day  week,  he  has  not  de- 
clared war  on  the  Prussians,  he  will  be 
lucky  if  he  can  get  off  as  quietly  as  poor 
Louis  Philippe  did  under  shelter  of  his 
umbrella,  and  ticketed  '  Schmidt'  Or 
could  you  not,  M.  Duplessis,  send  him 
back  to  London  in  a  bill  of  exchange  ?  " 

"  For  a  man  of  your  literary  repute,  M. 
le  Vicomte,"  said  Duplessis,  "  you  in- 
dulge in  a  strange  confusion  of  meta- 
phors. But,  pardon  me,  I  came  here  to 
breakfast,  and  I  cannot  remain  to  quarrel. 
Come,  Lemercier,  let  us  take  our  chance 
of  a  cutlet  at  the  Trois  FreresP 

"  Fox,  Fox,"  cried  Lemercier,  whistling 
to  a  poodle  that  had  followed  him  into 
the  cafe,  and,  frightened  by  the  sudden 
movement  and  loud  voices  of  the  habitu6sy 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  table. 

"  Your  dog  is  poltroUy''  said  De  Br^ze  ; 
"  call  him  Nap." 

At  this  stroke  of  humour  there  was  a 
general  laugh  in  the  midst  of  which  Du- 
plessis escaped,  and  Frederic,  having  dis- 
covered and  caught  his  dog,  followed 
with  that  animal  tenderly  elapsed  in  his 
arms.  "  I  would  not  lose  Fox  for  a  great 
deal,"  said  Lemercier  with  effiision;  "  a 
pledge  of  love  and  fidelity  from  an  Eng- 
lish lady  the  most  distinguished :  the 
lady  left  me  —  the  dog  remains." 

Duplessis  smiled  grimly  :  "  What  a 
thorough-bred  Parisian  you  are,  my  dear 
Frederic  !  I  believe  if  the  trump  of  the 
last  angel  were  sounding,  the  Parisians 
would  be  divided  into  two  sets  :  one 
would  be  singing  the  Marseillaise,  and 
parading  the  red  flag ;  the  other  would  be 
shrugging  their  shoulders  and  saying : 
'  Bah  !  as  if  le  Bon  Dleu  would  have  the 
bad  taste  to  injure  Paris  —  the  Seat  of 
the  Graces,  the  School  of  the  Arts,  the 
Fountain  of  Reason,  the  Eye  of  the 
world  ; '  and  so  be  found  by  the  destroy- 
ing angel  caressing  poodles  and  making 
bons  mots  about  les  fem?nesP 

"  And  quite  right  too,"  said  Lemercier, 
complacently  ;  "  what  other  people  in  the 
world  could  retain  lightness  of  heart  under 
circumstances  so  unpleasant  ?  But  why  do 
you  take  things  so  solemnly  ?  Of  course 
there  will  be  war  —  idle  now  to  talk  of  ex- 
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planations  and  excuses.  When  a  French- 
man says,  '  I  am  insulted,'  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  told  that  he  is  not  insulted.  He 
means  fighting  and  not  apologizing.  But 
what  if  there  be  war  ?  Our  brave  soldiers 
beat  the  Prussians  —  take  the  Rhine  — 
return  to  Paris  covered  with  liurels  ;  a 
new  Boulevard  de  Berlin  eclipses  the 
Boulevard  Sebastopol.  By  the  way,  Du- 
plessis,  a  Boulevard  de  Berlin  will  be  a 
good  speculation  —  better  than  the  Rue 
de  Louvier.  Ah  !  is  not  that  my  English 
friend,  Grarm  Varn>.''"  here,  quitting 
the  arm  of  Duplessis,  Lemercier  stopped 
a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  pass  him 
unnoticing.  ^^  Bonjour,  7non  ami!  how 
long  have  you  been  at  Paris  1  " 

"  I  only  arrived  last  evening,"  answered 
Graham,  "  and  my  stay  may  be  so  short 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  good  luck,  my  dear 
Lemercier,  to  meet  with  you,,  and  ex- 
change a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand." 

"  We  are  just  going  to  breakfast  at  the 
Trois  Freres — Duplessis  and  I — pray 
join  us." 

*'  With  great  pleasure  —  ah,  M.  Du- 
plessis, I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
that  the  Emperor  will  be  firm  enough  to 
check  the  advances  of  that  martial  fever 
which,  to  judge  by  the  persons  I  meet, 
seems  to  threaten  delirium." 

Duplessis  looked  very  keenly  at  Gra- 
ham's face,  as  he  replied  slowly  :  "  The 
English,  at  least,  ought  to  know  that 
when  the  Emperor  by  his  last  reforms 
resigned  his  personal  authority  for  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  it  ceased  to  be 
a  question  whether  he  could  or  could  not 
be  firm  in  matters  that  belong  to  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Chambers.  I  presume 
that  if  Monsieur  Gladstone  advised  Queen 
Victoria  to  declare  war  upon  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  backed  by  a  vast  majority 
in  Parliament,  you  would  think  me  very 
ignorant  of  constitutional  monarchy  and 
Parliamentary  government  if  I  said,  '  I 
hope  Queen  Victoria  will  resist  that 
martial  fever.'  " 

"  You  rebuke  me  very  fairly,  M.  Du- 
plessis, if  you  can  show  me  that  the  two 
cases  are  analogous  ;  but  we  do  not  un- 
derstand in  England  that,  despite  his  last 
reforms,  the  Emperor  has  so  abnegated 
his  individual  ascendancy,  that  his  will, 
clearly  and  resolutely  expressed,  would 
not  prevail  in  his  Council  and  silence 
opposition  in  the  Chambers.  Is  it  so  ?  I 
ask  for  information." 

The  three  men  were  walking  on  towards 
the  Palais  Royal  side  by  side  while  this 
conversation  proceeded. 

"  That  all  depends,"  replied  Duplessis, 


"  upon  what  may  be  the  increase  of  popu- 
lar excitement  at  Paris.  If  it  slackens, 
the  Emperor,  no  doubt,  could  turn  to 
wise  account  that  favourable  pause  in  the 
fever.  But  if  it  continues  to  swell,  and 
Paris  cries  '  War,'  in  a  voice  as  loud  as  it 
cried  to  Louis  Philippe  '■  Revolution,'  do 
you  think  that  the  Emperor  could  impose 
on  his  ministers  the  wisdom  of  peace  } 
His  ministers  would  be  too  terrified  by 
the  clamour  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  opposing  it  —  they  would  resign. 
Where  is  the  Emperor  to  find  another 
Cabinet  .'*  —  a  peace  Cabinet  ?  What  and 
who  are  the  orators  for  peace.?  —  what 
a  handful  !  —  who  ?  Gambetta,  Jules 
Favre,  avowed  Republicans,  —  would  they 
even  accept  the  post  of  ministers  to 
Louis  Ncipoldon  t  If  they  did,  would  not 
their  first  step  be  the  abolition  of  the 
Empire  1  Napoleon  is  therefore  so  far  a 
constitutional  monarch  in  the  same  sense 
as  Queen  Victoria,  that  the  popular  will 
in  the  country  (and  in  France  in  such 
matters  Paris  is  the  country)  controls  the 
Chambers,  controls  the  Cabinet ;  and 
against  the  Cabinet  the  Emperor  could 
not  contend.  I  say  nothing  of  the  army 
—  a  power  in  France  unknown  to  you  in 
England,  which  would  certainly  frater- 
nize with  no  peace  party.  If  war  is  pro- 
claimed,—  let  England  blame  it  if  she 
will  —  she  can't  lament  it  more  than  I 
should :  but  let  England  blame  the  na- 
tion ;  let  her  blame,  if  she  please,  the 
form  of  the  government,  which  rests 
upon  popular  suffrage  ;  but  do  not  let  her 
blame  our  sovereign  more  than  the 
French  would  blame  her  own,  if  com- 
pelled by  the  conditions  on  which  she 
holds  her  crown  to  sign  a  declaration  of 
war,  which  vast  majorities  in  a  Parliament 
just  elected,  and  a  Council  of  Ministers 
whom  she  could  not  practically  replace, 
enforced  upon  her  will." 

"  Your  observations,  M.  Dui)lessis,  im- 
press me  strongly,  and  add  to  the  deep 
anxieties  with  which,  in  common  with  all 
my  countrymen,  I  regard  the  menacing  as- 
pect of  the  present  hour.  Let  us  hope 
the  best.  Our  Government,  I  know,  is 
exerting  itself,  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
its  power,  to  remove  every  just  ground  of 
offence  that  the  unfortunate  nomination 
of  a  German  prince  to  the  Spanish 
throne  could  not  fail  to  have  given  to 
French  statesmen." 

"  I  am  glad  you  concede  that  such  a 
nomination  was  a  just  ground  of  of- 
fence," said  Lemercier,  rather  bitterly; 
"for  I  have  met  Englishmen  who  as- 
serted that  France   had  no  right  to  re- 
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sent  any  choice  of  a  sovereign  that 
Spain  might  make." 

"  Englishmen  in  general  are  not  very 
reflective  politicians  in  foreign  affairs," 
said  Graham  ;  "  but  those  who  are,  must 
see  that  France  could  not,  without  alarm 
the  most  justifiable,  contemplate  a  cor- 
don of  hostile  States  being  drawn 
around  her  on  all  sides,  —  Germany,  in 
itself  so  formidable  since  the  field  of 
Sadowa,  on  the  east ;  a  German  prince 
in  the  south-west ;  the  not  improbable 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  Italian 
kingdom,  already  so  alienated  from  the 
France  to  which  it  owed  so  much.  If 
England  would  be  uneasy  were  a  great 
maritime  power  possessed  of  Antwerp, 
how  much  more  uneasy  might  France 
justly  be  if  Prussia  could  add  the  armies 
of  Spain  to  those  of  Germany,  and 
launch  them  both  upon  France  ?  But 
that  cause  of  alarm  is  over — the  Ho- 
henzollern  is  withdrawn.  Let  us  hope 
for  the  best." 

The  three  men  had  now  seated  them- 
selves at  a  table  in  the  Trois  Frcres,  and 
Lemercier  volunteered  the  task  of  in- 
specting the  7ne?iu  and  ordering  the  re- 
past, still  keeping  guard  on  Fox, 

"  Observe  that  man,"  said  Duplessis, 
pointing  towards  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  entered  ;  ^'  the  other  day  he  was  the 
popular  hero  —  now,  in  the  excitement 
of  threatened  war,  he  is  permitted  to 
order  his  bifteck  uncongratulated,  unca- 
ressed  ;  such  is  fame  at  Paris  !  here  to- 
day and  gone  to-morrow." 

'■'  How  did   the  man  become  famous  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  painter,  and  refused  a  deco- 
ration—  the  only  French  painter  who 
ever  did." 

"And  why  refuse  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  more  stared  at  as  the 
man  who  refused,  than  he  would  have 
been  as  the  man  who  accepted.  If  ever 
the  Red  Republicans  have  their  day, 
those  among  them  most  certain  of  hu- 
man condemnation  will  be  the  coxcombs 
who  have  gone  mad  from  the  desire  of 
human  applause." 

"  You  are  a  profound  philosopher,  M. 
Duplessis." 

"  I  hope  not,  I  have  an  especial  con- 
tempt for  philosophers.  Pardon  me  a 
moment  —  I  see  a  man  to  whom  I  would 
say  a  word  or  two." 

Duplessis  crossed  over  to  another  ta- 
ble to  speak  to  a  middle-aged  man  of 
somewhat  remarkable  countenance,  with 
the  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  in 
whom  Graham  recognized  an  ex-minister 
of  the  Emperor,  differing  from   most  of 
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those  at  that  day  in  his   Cabinet,  in  the 
!  reputation  of  being  loyal   to  his   master 
and  courageous  against  a  mob. 
!      Left  thus  alone  with  Lemercier,  Gra- 
\  ham  said  — 

j  "  Pray  tell  me  where  I  can  find  your 
\  friend  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant.  I 
I  called  at  his  apartment  this  morning,  and 
'  I  was  told  that  he  had  gone  on  some 
I  visit  into  the  country,  taking  his  valet, 
I  and  the  concierge  could  not  give  me  his 
I  address.  I  thought  myself  so  lucky  on 
meeting  with  you,  who  are  sure  to 
know." 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  it  is  some  days  since  I 
saw  Alain.  But  Duplessis  will  be  sure 
to  know."  Here  the  financier  rejoined 
them. 

"  Mon  cher,  Grarm  Varn  wants  to  know 
for  what  Sabine  shades  Rochebriant  has 
deserted  the  ^fninuin  opes  strepitumque  ' 
of  the  capital." 

"  Ah  !  the  Marquis  is  a  friend  of  yours, 
Monsieur .? " 

"  I  can  scarcely  boast  that  honour,  but 
he  is  an  acquaintance  whom  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  again." 

"  At  this  moment  he  is  at  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon's  country-house  near  Fon- 
tainebleau  ;  I  had  a  hurried  line  from 
him  two  days  ago  stating  that  he  was  go- 
ing there  on  her  urgent  invitation.  But 
he  may  return  to-morrow  ;  at  all  events 
he  dines  with  me  on  the  8th,  and  I  shall 
be  charmed  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  meet  him  at  my  house." 

"  It  is  an  invitation  too  agreeable  to  re- 
fuse, and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  it." 

Nothing  worth  recording  passed  fur- 
ther in  conversation  between  Graham 
and  the  two  Frenchmen.  He  left  them 
smoking  their  cigars  in  the  garden,  and 
walked  homeward  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
As  he  was  passing  beside  the  Magazin 
du  Louvre  he  stopped,  and  made  way  for 
a  lady  crossing  quickly  out  of  the  shop 
towards  her  carriage  at  the  door.  Glan- 
cing at  him  with  a  slight  inclination 
of  her  head  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
courtesy,  the  lady  recognized  his  fea- 
tures, — 

"Ah,  Mr.  Vane!"  she  cried,  almost 
joyfully  —  "you  are  then  at  Paris,  though 
you  have  not  come  to  see  me." 

"  I  only  arrived  last  night,  dear  Mrs. 
Morley,"  said  Graham,  rather  embar- 
rassed, "and  only  on  some  matters  of 
business  which  unexpectedly  summoned 
me.  My  stay  will  probably  be  very 
short." 

"In  that  case  let  me  rob  you  of  a  few 
minutes  — no,  not  rob  you  even  of  them  ; 
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I  can  take  you  wherever  you  want  to  go, 
and  as  my  carriage  moves  more  quickly 
than  you  do  on  foot,  I  shall  save  you  the 
minutes  instead  of  robbing  you  of  them." 

"You  are  most  kind,  but  I  was  only 
going  to  my  hotel,  which  is  close  by." 

"  Then  you  have  no  excuse  for  not  tak- 
ing a  short  drive  with  me  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es  —  come." 

Thus  bidden,  Graham  could  not  civ- 
illy disobey.  He  handed  the  fair  Ameri- 
can into  her  carriage,  and  seated  himself 
by  her  side. 


From    The  Saturday  Review. 
ICELAND  POLITICS. 

Geographers  tell  us  that  Iceland  be- 
longs rather  to  Greenland  and  North 
America  than  to  our  continent,  and  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  what  we  commonly 
reckon  Europe  can  be  named  which  has 
so  little  to  do  with  the  rest  or  is  so  little 
known  by  it.  Even  in  the  great  days  of 
the  island  —  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries  —  its  population  was 
too  small  to  give  it  any  influence  on  the 
course  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  and 
ever  since  then  it  has  drifted  on  un- 
noticed. After  nearly  four  hundred 
years  of  independence,  latterly  as  a  rude- 
ly federal  aristocratic  repubhc,  it  accepted 
in  1262-64  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kings 
of  Norway,  followed  Norway  in  the  union 
of  the  latter  kingdom  with  the  Danish 
Crown  in  1397,  and,  when  Norway  was 
severed  from  Denmark  in  181 5,  remained 
attached  to  Denmark,  though  it  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  have  been  assigned  to  Norway. 
Its  venerable  Assembly,  the  Althing,  was 
abolished  in  1800 ;  but  in  1843  a  new 
Chamber  was  created,  to  which  the  old 
name  was  given,  and  by  means  of  which 
a  certain  measure  of  political  life  and 
agitation  has  been  created.  The  great 
wave  which  passed  over  Europe  in  1848 
made  itself  felt  even  in  this  remote  cor- 
ner ;  a  National  Liberal  party  has  sprung 
up,  whose  claims  and  projects  are  not 
without  interest  to  other  countries,  and 
they  are  the  more  curious  to  us  because 
they  recall  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  with  English  colonies. 

The  government  of  the  island  is  at 
present  practically  vested  in  the  Danish 
Ministry  at  Copenhagen,  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  Danish  Diet  for  their  general 
policy,  but  in  no  special  way  for  Iceland- 
ic affairs.  There  is  a  Danish  Governor 
of  Iceland,   who   resides  at    Reykjavik ; 


but  his  administrative  power,  though  en- 
larged by  recent  changes,  is  still  limited, 
all  questions  of  consequence  being  re- 
ferred to  Denmark  ;  and  there  is,  as 
before  said,  an  Icelandic  Assembly,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  elective  members, 
and  six  nominated  by  the  King  ;  but  it 
meets  only  once  in  two  years,  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  and  is  merely  consulta- 
tive. Matters  are  brought  before  it  on 
which  it  may  express  its  opinion,  but  it 
has  no  positive  authdrity,  either  admin- 
istrative or  legislative  ;  the  King  may,  if 
he  chooses,  issue  a  law  or  impose  a  tax 
in  direct  opposition  to  its  votes.  As  leg- 
islation is  very  scanty,  and  as  the  few 
taxes  levied  are  mostly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  imposts  on  trade,  in  the  nature 
of  local  rates  expended  for  local  purposes 
in  the  parish  or  county  (Syssel),  this 
weakness  of  the  Chamber  is  less  of  a 
practical  grievance  than  it  might  appear. 
It  is,  however,  in  theory  indefensible  ; 
and  Denmark,  which  has  enjoyed  a  very 
free  constitution  for  some  time  past,  feels 
herself  unable  to  resist  the  demands  of 
the  Icelanders  for  a  system  more  con- 
formable to  modern  ideas.  A  constitu- 
tion was  accordingly  some  time  since 
drafted,  providing  for  the  control  of  the 
Althing  over  the  finances  and  for  its  ini- 
tiative in  legislation.  This  was  submitted 
to  the  Chamber  at  three  successive  meet- 
ings, approved  by  them  so  far  as  it  went, 
and  rejected  only  because  it  did  not  also 
provide  for  an  Icelandic  Ministry  respon- 
sible to  the  Althing.  The  National  party 
insisted  that  without  this  provision  the 
Althing  could  not  make  its  control  effect- 
ive ;  the  Danish  Government,  on  the 
contrary,  insisted  on  placing  the  affairs 
of  the  island  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Danish  Ministers  of  the  King,  replying 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Icelanders 
that  the  power  of  impeaching  a  Minister 
was  practically  useless,  and  that  to  allow 
the  Althing  to  expel  a  Mmister  from 
office  l3y  its  vote  would  be  to  sever  the 
administration  of  Iceland  from  that  of 
Denmark,  since  it  would  be  absurd  to 
allow  a  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  whole 
monarchy  who  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  Danish  Rigsdag  to  succumb  to  the 
Icelandic  Althing.  They  offered,  how- 
ever, to  allow  the  Althing  to  impeach  an 
offending  Minister  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  at  Copenhagen,  but  this 
was  not  accepted,  and  the  dispute  re- 
mained unsettled.  The  real  point  at 
issue,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  is  the 
desire  of  Iceland  to  have  a  separate  local 
administration  —  to  be,  in  fact,  independ- 
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ent  of  the  Danish  Legislature,  while  own- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Danish  Crown. 

Like  most  other  political  questions,  this 
one  has  a  sentimental  as  well  as  a  practical 
side,  and  the  former  is  perhaps  the  more 
serious.     Ever   since  she    acquired    the 
island  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth   cen- 
tury, Denmark  has  used  it  very  scurvily, 
doing  little  or  nothing  for  its    develop- 
ment, sometimes  neglecting  her  engage- 
ment to  send  thither  every  year  six  ves- 
sels laden  with  the  good$   needed  by  the 
people,  allowing  no   Icelander  to  own  a 
merchant   ship,  and  for    a    long    period 
maintaining    a     strict    trade    monopoly, 
under   which  the    brisk  traffic  that    was 
driven    sometimes    with    England,  some- 
times with  Hamburg  and   Bremen,  dwin- 
dled and  disappeared.     Till  far  down  in 
the  present  century  Iceland  was  treated 
as  nothing   better  than    a    preserve   for 
Danish  merchants  ;  and  both  her  literary 
awikening    and    her     growing    material 
prosperity  have   been  the    work    of   her 
own  children,  discouraged  by  the  selfish- 
ness   of   a    Government    which    showed 
here,  on  a  small  theatre,   the  same  folly 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  it  in  Schleswigand 
Holstein.     Now,  indeed,  Denmark  seems 
to   have  turned  over  a    new    leaf.     The 
protective  laws  have  been  abolished,  and 
an  annual  sum  of  about  6,000/.  is  taken 
from  the  Danish   Exchequer  to  be    spent 
in  the  island.     But  the  jealousy  and  dis- 
like of  their  foreign  rulers  which  ripened 
during  so  many  generations  in  the    Ice- 
landic people  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of. 
As  the  last    six   centuries    have    taught 
them  to  abhor  government  from  without, 
so  their  stirring  history  and  noble  litera- 
ture in  the  days  of  the  old  Republic  (930- 
1262)  have  created  a  national  spirit   and 
a  desire  for  national  political  life.     On  a 
smaller  scale  the  literature  of  the  Sagas, 
always    known    and     cherished    by    the 
'people,  has  now  done   for  Iceland   what 
its  mediaeval  literature  did  for  Italy,  what 
its  historical  memories  did  for  Germany, 
in  the  way  of   rekindling  or  feeding  the 
passion  for   national  union.     There    has 
thus    sprung  up  within    the    last   thirty 
years,    chiefly  (the  Danes    say    entirely) 
through   the  exertions    of    the    younger 
generation  of    literary  men  and    priests 
educated  at  the  Reykjavik  Latin   School 
and    the  University  of  Copenhagen,    an 
agitation  which  cannot  perhaps  be  called 
warm  —  for  in   Iceland   nothing  is  warm 
except  the   Geysers  and  volcanoes  —  but 
which  is  kept  up    with  steady  persever- 
ance,  and   enlists  the   sympathy  of   the 
large   majority   of  the    people.     It    may 


seem  hard  to  rouse  an  agitation  or  hold  a 
party  together  in  a  country  where    there 
can  be  few  public  meetings   because  it  is 
often  a  dozen  miles  or  so  from  one  house 
to   another,    where  the    two  little  sheets 
that  serve  as  newspapers  appear  only  once 
a  fortnight,  and  the  Chamber  meets  but 
once  in  two    years.     But    the    National 
party  has  for  its  leader  a  man  whose  emi- 
nent talents,  dignified  character,  and  con- 
sistent   advocacy  of    the    same    line    of 
policy  have  giveji   him  an   extraordinary 
influence  over  his  countrymen,    Jon    Si- 
gurdsson  ;  it  has   earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  by  forcing  the  Danes  to  abro- 
gate the  old  oppressive  trade  laws  ;  it  em- 
braces most  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the 
farmers,  and  can  always  command  a  large 
;  majority  in  the  Althing, 
j      As  this   National  party  has  been  con- 
fstantly    in    opposition,    it    has    not    till 
I  recently  found  it  necessary  to   propound 
a  positive    programme,    and    there    has 
been    some  difficulty  in    saying    exactly 
what  its  wishes  and  schemes  are.     Hith- 
erto the  business  of  the  party  has   been 
to  complain,  and    the    grievances    com- 
plained of  may  by  outsiders  be  thought 
more  sentimental    than    practical.     Per- 
sonal liberty  could  hardly  be  more  secure 
or  more  extensive  than  it  now  is  in   Ice- 
land ;  there  is  probably  no  part  of   Eu- 
rope where  Government  plays  so  small  a 
part  and  so  seldom  crosses   the  path    of 
the  ordinary  citizen   by  poHce    interfer- 
ence.    The  taxation  is   very  low,  though 
it  must  be  added,  that  the  taxpayers  are 
very  poor  ;  justice  is  fairly  administered  ; 
everybody  is  of  the  same  creed.     On  the 
other   hand,  people    declare    that    many 
things  are  neglected  which  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  undertake  —  the  making 
of  roads,  for  instance,  the   establishment 
of   an  inland  postal  service,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  the 
establishment  of  educational  institutions 
for   the  teaching    of    practical    sciences 
which  are    now    totally  neglected  ;    and 
when  the  Danes  ask  how  all  this  is  to  be 
done    without    taxing    the    island    more 
heavily,    they    produce    certain    ancient 
claims  which  Iceland  has  upon  Denmark, 
and    allege    that  the   6,000/.  a  year  now 
paid  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  she  ought 
to  pay  annually  till  these  are  discharged. 
At  the    time    of    the    Reformation    the 
Danish  kings    seized  the    church    lands, 
sold  a  great  part  of  them  very   improvi- 
dently,  and   applied  the    money  to  their 
own    purposes  ;    they  are    also    accused 
of     having    diverted     sums    contributed 
throughout  Europe  for  the  relief  of   Ice- 
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land  after  the  great  eruption  of  the  Skap- 
tar  Jokull  in  1783,  as  well  as  of  various 
misapplications  in  time  past  of  Icelandic 
revenues.  Smaller  grounds  of  complaint 
need  hardly  be  enumerated  —  that  Danes 
are  placed  in  office  in  Iceland,  and  jobs 
perpetrated  for  their  relations  ;  that  the 
Crown  lands  are  ill  managed  ;  that  no 
proper  museum  is  kept  up,  all  the  antiq- 
uities found  being  carried  off  to  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  that  there  is  no  law  school 
on  the  island,  so  that  students  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  where  Danish,  but  not  Ice- 
landic, law  is  taught.  As  there  are  but 
two  professional  lawyers  in  Iceland  — 
though  those  too  happy  farmers,  not 
knowing  their  own  good  fortune,  desire 
to  have  more  —  it  seems  no  great  hard- 
ship that  the  budding  procurator  who  ap- 
pears, like  the  aloe  blossom,  but  once  in 
many  years  should  get  his  mind  enlarged 
by  a  visit  to  Denmark.  But  whatever 
these  grievances  may  be  worth,  the  real, 
cause  of  the  movement  is  the  wish  for  a 
mode  of  government  which  shall  recog- 
nize the  national  existence  of  Iceland, 
and  be  commited  to  Icelandic  rather  than 
to  Danish  hands.  The  Icelanders  dis- 
like the  idea  of  being  treated  as  a  subject 
province,  and  having  everything  done  for 
them,  even  supposing  it  to  be  done  well  ; 
and  they  insist  that  it  must  be  done  ill 
so  long  as  it  is  done  at  Copenhagen. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  general  agreement 
in  demanding  some  sort  of  local  inde- 
pendence, but  there  have  been  various 
opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  independ- 
ence to  be  sought. 

What  has  been  publicly  claimed  is  the 
transference  to  Iceland  of  the  Copen- 
hagen bureau  of  Icelandic  affairs  (con- 
nected there  with  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice), and  the  permanent  residence  in  the 
island  of  the  responsible  Minister  ;  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  com- 
mittal of  its  administration  to  the  resi- 
dent Governor,  who  is  now  little  more 
than  an  executive  officer  carrying  out  the 
instructions  he  receives  from  Copen- 
hagen. To  this  proposal  the  Danes  make 
two  objections  —  first,  that  the  King 
must  have  his  adviser  in  Icelandic  affairs 
at  his  elbow,  else  how  is  he  to  exercise 
his  constitutional  rights  of  sovereignty  ? 
secondly,  that  the  Nationalist  scheme 
would  amount  to  a  breaking  up  of  the 
Danish  monarchy,  and  the  making  Ice- 
land an  independent  State.  The  Nation- 
alists answer,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
arrange  the  responsible  Ministry  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  of  the  members  of  it 


should  by  turns  be  constantly  with  the 
King,  as  is  the  case  with  Norway,  so  long 
as  Iceland  does  not  refuse  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  machinery.  As  respects  their  re- 
lation to  Denmark,  they  maintain  that 
their  union  with  the  Norwegian  Crown 
originally  was,  and  that  their  subsequent 
union  with  the  Danish  has  always  been, 
!  in  point  of  law,  a  personal  one,  such  as 
was  the  relation  of  Scotland  and  England 
before  1702,  and  as  is  the  relation  of 
Norway  to  Sweden  now.  Some  patriots 
I  go  further,  and  think  that  it  would  be 
j  well  for  Iceland  to  dissolve  altogether 
I  her  connection  with  Denmark  ;  they  feel, 
I  however,  that  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled 
a  country  could  not  stand  alone,  and  are 
in  doubt  where  to  bestow  themselves. 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  uniting  with 
Norway,  towards  which,  as  their  original 
mother-country,  the  Icelanders  have  al- 
ways cherished  warm  feelings  ;  and  the 
Norwegians  have  by  various  little  civili- 
ties offered  of  late  years  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  bonds  of  friendship  closer. 
Norway  is  of  course  much  nearer  than 
Denmark,  and  is  thought  likely,  now  that 
her  wealth  is  growing  with  her  increasing 
trade,  to  be  more  liberal  in  money  mat- 
ters. Others  among  the  National  party 
have  suggested  that  Iceland  should  offer 
herself  to  England,  to  which  she  was 
once  on  the  point  of  being  sold  by  one  of 
the  Danish  Kings  ;  in  this  way,  they 
think,  not  only  would  self-government  be 
secured  to  them,  but  the  English  capital 
which  is  so  much  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  island  would 
be  more  rapidly  attracted  to  it.  All  this, 
however,  is  nothing  more  than  the  talk 
of  irresponsible  persons,  and  does  not 
seem  likely  to  have  any  immediate  prac- 
tical result  ;  it  is  hardly  more  serious 
than  the  aspirations  one  hears  in  Shet- 
land for  a  return  to  Denmark.  The  re- 
cognized leaders  of  the  Icelandic  Liber- 
als profess  loyalty  to  the  Danish  King, 
and  content  themselves  with  demanding 
a  separate  local  administration  for  Ice- 
land, the  repayment  of  the  sums  which 
Denmark  is  alleged  to  owe,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  the  Althing. 
The  more  important  of  these  demands 
have,  it  appears,  recently  found  formal 
expression  in  a  draft  constitution  which 
on  the  28th  of  last  July  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  Committee  of  tlie  Althing,  and 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  King  by 
delegates  deputed  for  the  purpose.  The 
chief  provisions  of  this  instrument  are, 
we  are  told,  that  Iceland  shall  in  future 
be  connected   with  Denmark  by   a  per- 
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sonal  union  only,  and  shall  be  governed 
by  a  Viceroy  witli  three  Ministers  re- 
sponsible to  the  Althing.  In  the  mean- 
while, pending  the  final  settlement  of  the 
new  constitution,  the  King's  assent  is  to 
be  asked  to  a  provisional  arrangement  to 
the  effect  that  the  Althing  be  at  once  in- 
vested with  full  legislative  powers,  that  a 
Budget  be  submitted  for  its  approval 
once  in  every  two  years  —  no  tax  being 
levied  in  Iceland  for  defraying  expendi- 
ture incurred  by  the  Danish  Government 
—  and  that  a  special  Minister,  responsi- 
ble to  the  Althing,  be  appointed  for  Ice- 
landic affairs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Icelanders  may 
succeed  in  obtaining  some  considerable 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Althing, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Den- 
mark will  concede  demands  which  in  fact 
amount  to  the  virtual  independence  of 
the  island.  Iceland,  it  may  be  added, 
has  by  no  means  the  same  advantages 
for  self-government  which  are  possessed 
by  most  of  our  colonies,  to  whose  exam- 
ple an  appeal  is  often  made.  Its  small 
population  (scarcely  70,000)  is  scattered 
over  a  wide  area ;  there  are  no  roads  or 
other  means  of  communication  ;  it  would 
be  difficult  either  to  bring  public  opinion 
to  bear  on  a  powerful  Governor,  or  to 
keep  the  Althing  in  session  to  watch  him 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  is  united  to  Den- 
mark by  far  looser  ties  than  those  which 
connect  Great  Britain  with  the  larger 
colonies.  Denmark  was  not  her  mother- 
country  ;  her  language,  her  literature, 
her  national  manners  and  character,  her 
historical  associations,  are  all  different. 
The  concession  of  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  island  would  not  weaken 
Denmark,  which  draws  from  it  neither 
money  nor  men  ;  and  though  it  would  not 
produce  in  Iceland  itself  all  those  good 
effects  which  the  Nationalists  have  per- 
suaded themselves  to  expect,  it  would  at 
least  dispose  the  people  to  rely  more  upon 
themselves,  stimulate  their  national  life 
in  all  its  branches,  and  make  them  exert 
themselves  more  vigorously  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  material  resources. 
That  want  of  enterprise  which  so  much 
strikes  a  stranger,  and  which  contrasts 
so  notably  with  the  magnificent  force  and 
daring  of  their  ancestors  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  state  of  dependent  helplessness  in 
which  Denmark  has  kept  them.  A  people 
with  so  much  intelligence  and  so  many 
private  virtues  may  well  hope  to  have, 
under    more    favourable    political    con- 


ditions, no   ignoble  future   in   store   for 
them. 


From  The  Spectator. 
PRINCE  BISMARCK'S   NEXT  STROKE. 

Is  it  quite  so  certain   that  Prince  Bis- 
marck's genial   but  menacing   frankness 
towards  Herr   Kryger,   the    Member  for 
North  Schleswig,  was  intended    only  to 
warn  him  that  all  claim  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark to  North  Schlesv/ig  must  be  finally 
laid  aside  ?     We  have    noticed  now  for 
eight  years  that  when   the  Prince   is  un- 
usually   frank,  when    he  uses   only  col- 
loquialisms, and  seems  to  be    letting  his 
whole  heart   out,  he  has   generally  some 
large  plan  in  his  head  which  his  frankness 
does  not  suffer  to  escape.     He   was   ter- 
ribly frank  after  Sadowa,  but  said  naught 
of  the  secret  treaties  in  his  pocket ;   and 
terribly  frank  after  Sedan,    but  said  noth- 
ing of  his   intention   to   tax    France  six 
millions  a  year  to  all  generations.     It  will 
be  remembered  that  his  sternly  courteous 
phrases  to  Herr  Kryger  were  uttered  just 
before  the    visit  of  the    Crown    Prince  of 
Germany  to  Copenhagen,  a  visit  of  which 
he  must   have    been  aware,   that   his  Im- 
perial Highness  was  received  with  unex- 
pected cordiality  by  the  Court  and  upper 
classes,  and   that    he   discussed   politics 
with  the  King  for  about  two  hours.     Is  it 
quite  impossible   that  he    may   have  car- 
ried  with   him  a  proposal   which    might 
strike  the  King,    who  is  a  purely  German 
Prince,  as  it  would  not  strike  the  patriotic 
among  the    Danes,  to  restore   Schleswig 
Holstein,  or  at  all  events,    Schleswig   to 
Denmark,  if  the  Danes  would  enter  Ger- 
many on  the  terms  granted  to  the  Bava- 
rians, —  that  is,  with  their  autonomy  pre- 
served   on  all   but    imperial    questions  ? 
That  such  an  offer   might  be    made,   or 
rather  be  hinted  at,  we  can  readily   be- 
lieve, for  Denmark,  small  as  she  is,  might 
become  a  great  danger  to    Germany,  giv- 
ing all  her   enemies   a  landing-point   in 
very    disagreeable    proximity   to    Berlin. 
It  was  well  understood  during  the  Fran- 
co-German   war    that    General    Falken- 
stein's  huge  command  was  not  left  there 
on  the  North  Sea  merely  to  protect  the 
coast,   but    to    occupy    Jutland,    should 
France  succeed,  as  she  expected  to   suc- 
ceed, in  calling  Denmark  to  arms.     Then 
the  Danes,  who  are  seafarers,  would  fur- 
nish  a  grand   addition  to   the  maritime 
resources  of  Germany,   while  all   discon- 
tent iu  Schleswig  would  perforce  be  endr 
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ed,  and  Germany  relieved  of  a  real  dan- 
ger in  the  Baltic.  The  new  Germans, 
moreover,  would  be  Protestants  of  the 
most  convinced  kind,  would  quite  over- 
balance Posen,  and  make  some  sort  of  a 
counterpoise  even  to  Bavaria.  Iceland 
would  be  a  penal  settlement  for  Germany, 
and  Copenhagen  the  pleasure  city  for  all 
the  Northerne'rs.  There  would,  it  is  true, 
be  Schleswig  to  give  up,  and  the  present 
Hohenzollern  gives  up  nothing,  but  the 
Imperial  Crown  Prince  may  be  German 
even  more  than  Prussian,  and  the  im- 
mense addition  to  German  safety  may 
weigh  with  him  more  strongly  than  his 
father.  We  could  quite  conceive  that 
such  a  prospect  might  be  attractive  to 
Berlin,  and  quite  understand  why,  if  it  is 
conceived,  the  hopelessness  of  reference 
to  the  Treaty  of  Prague  might  be  im- 
pressed by  the  Chancellor  on  all  men 
with  designed  frankness,  mixed  with  an 
admission  that  at  some  future  date  a  time 
might  come  when  the  solution  should  be 
pleasing  to  the  North  Schleswigers. 

The  real  points  of  resistance  to  such  a 
project  would  not  be  found  in  Berlin, 
but  in  Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Europe  generally,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  study  a  little  how  much  resist- 
ance is    to  be  expected  in  either  quarter. 

A  year  ago  we  should  have  said  at  once 
that  the  Danes  would  have  died  in  arms 
or  have  submitted  to  emigration  en  niasse 
rather  than  accept  such  a  proposal,  but 
we  are  not  so  clear  just  now.  Their 
friendship  for  France,  however  deep,  is 
very  much  modified  by  the  Ultramontan- 
ism  professed  by  her  present  rulers,  a 
Catholic  Protectorate  by  no  means  enter- 
ing into  Lutheran  desires.  They  would 
as  lief  be  governed  by  Berliners  as  by 
devotees  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Then  the 
sense  of  smallness  has  been  growing  in 
Denmark  since  the  plan  for  a  Scandina- 
vian Union  died  away — prohibited,  we 
imagine,  by  Russia  and  Germany  com- 
bined—  and  since  they  felt  their  sudden 
but  utter  powerlessness  in  1870;  while 
there  has  arisen  a  new  fear, — a  fear  of 
Socialism,  which  is  growing  powerful  in 
the  little  State,  and  seems  everywhere 
that  it  exists  to  kill  out  nationalism  among 
the  upper  classes,  witness  the  executions 
still  going  on  in  Paris,  the  rough  use  of 
troops  in  Denmark,  and  the  terrible  vigor 
of  hatred  which  possesses  the  majority 
in  Spain.  Kings  in  particular  seem  to 
be  bereft  of  their  senses  at  the  merest 
appearance  of  the  mania,  which,  except 
in  Russia,  has  nowhere  any  solid  chance. 
We  doubt  if  Copenhagen  is  as  anti-Ger- 


man as  it  was,  more  particularly  if,  in  re- 
ward of  alliance,  it  could  recover  Schles- 
wig, annihilate  Socialism,  and  retain  its 
civil  position  as  Munich  has  done.  As 
for  the  Court,  an  Oldenburg  may  well 
accept  the  position  which  contents  a 
Wittelsbach.  As  for  the  nobles,  they 
would  be  greater  as  Germans.  The  bour- 
geois care  mainly  for  trade,  and  although 
the  lower  class  no  doubt  cling  to  their 
nationality  with  passionate  fervor,  we 
doubt  if  it  would,  after  a  severe  Sociah'st 
emeiite,  be  impossible  to  carry  an  Act  of 
Union.  The  hatred,  at  all  events,  could 
be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Germany  endures 
that  with  philosophic  composure.  But 
Russia  would  oppose  ?  If  Russia  could  ; 
but  we  have  been  told  that  Russian  zeal 
would  be  cooled  greatly  by  a  cause  we 
have  mentioned  once  before,  but  which 
is  much  overlooked,  the  despairing  im- 
pression among  her  Generals  that  as  yet 
her  troops  cannot  compete  with  the  Ger- 
mans,—  and  among  her  statesmen,  that 
if  they  quarrel  with  Germany  they  will 
never  be  allowed  to  occupy  Constantino- 
ple. Besides,  the  grand  danger  of  the 
Union  to  Russia,  the  sealing-up  of  the 
Baltic,  exists  from  the  day  she  cannot 
cope  with  the  German  fleet,  and  ends  on 
the  day  that  she  acquires  Hammerfest,  a 
Swedish  port  unlocked  by  ice  all  the 
winter,  lying  directly  on  the  Atlantic,  yet 
capable  of  connection  with  St.  Petersburg 
by  a  railway  line.  Russia  would  be  too 
much .  afraid  of  an  invasion  of  her  Ger- 
man Provinces,  and  of  her  position  if 
she  should  after  a  brief  campaign  be  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace. 

And  Europe  .^  Europe  in  such  circum- 
stances means  France,  England,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  we  doubt  if  the  latter  would  be 
trustworthy  in  an  anti-German  conflict. 
The  Germans  would  be  half-hearted,  and 
be  compelled  to  defend  the  Tyrol  against 
Italy,  while  the  Hungarians  would  main- 
tain their  persistent  thesis  that  Sadowa 
restored  them  to  their  freedom,  and  that 
an  Austrian  victory  would  bring  back 
German  domination  and  the  Concordat. 
The  difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  of  induc- 
ing England  to  light  a  great  war,  such  as 
a  war  with  Germany  would  be,  in  order 
to  resist  a  parliamentary  vote  in  another 
country  and  a  Federalist  project,  would 
be  almost  insuperable,  certainly  insuper- 
able with  the  existing  Government  ;  while 
France  would  thus  be  left  to  do  the  one 
thing  she  will  not  do  without  an  ally,  fight 
Germany  before  she  is  perfectly  prepared. 
There  would   be   little  aid,  we   fear,  for 
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Denmark  in  the  world,  and  if  her  course 
were  taken  slowly,  with  her  own  Parlia- 
mentary consent,  there  would  be  none. 
We  write  with  the  utmost  detestation  of 
the  idea  which,  if  realized,  must  extin- 
guish one  of  the  oldest  nationalities  in 
Europe,  and  another  of  the  small  States 
where  alone  they  dare  experiments  in 
living,  but  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to 
the  many  and  powerful  motives  which 
oblige  all  parties  to  consider  the  chances 
of  such  a  solution.  It  would  make  Ger- 
many more  than  ever  powerful,  and  that 
to  a  State  still  hemmed  in  by  three  more 
or  less  hostile  States,  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient argument ;  it  would  preserve  Den- 
mark from  Republicanism  and  Socialism, 
and  that  to  her  upper  classes  and  her 
Court  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
curring a  fate  which  to  them  might  not 
seem  a  degradation,  but  a  relief  from  the 
final  dismemberment  they  fear  in  the  very 
next  war.  The  time  of  course  is  not  yet 
come  ;  but  it  must  come,  while  France  is 
unready,  and  England  paralyzed  by  her 
own  uncertainties  ;  and  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if,  while  Prince  Bismarck  compli- 
mented Herr  Kryger  on  his  performance 
of  his  duty,  he  was  not  rolling  this  new 
idea  under  his  tongue.  Denmark  unfor- 
tunately is  now  out  of  India,  or  with  a 
German  flag  flying  twelve  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta we  might  have  been  more  keenly 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  poor  State.* 

*  How  would  the  transfer  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
to  Germany  affect  the  United  States?  —  Ed.  Living 
Age. 


From  Good  Words. 
AN  ITALIAN  CATHEDRAL. 

It  is  a  very  short  distance  up  the  hill 
to  the  cathedral  (Sta.  Maria),  which  is  the 
most  interesting  mediaeval  building  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  except  the  convent  of 
Subiaco.  The  see  dates  from  A.D.  487. 
On  the  wall,  above  what  was  once  the 
great  south  entrance,  Boniface  VIII.  sits 
aloft,  in  robes  and  tiara,  in  his  throne  of 
state.  Over  his  head,  blazoned  in  gold 
and  mosaic,  are  the  illustrious  alliances 
of  the  Gaetani  before  his  time.  The 
steps  beneath  this  statue,  which  must 
have  had  a  magnificent  effect  in  the  open 
space,  as  seen  from  the  valley  beneath, 
were  destroyed  thirty  years  ago  by  a  cer- 
tain Marchese  (even  his  name  seems  to 
be  forgotten),  and  the  present  entrance  is 
by  the  north,  where  a  quaint  winding 
staircase  leads  into  a  dark  gallery,  lined 
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with  curious  old  frescoes  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  so  into  the  cathedral.  The 
interior  is  far  more  picturesque  than 
beautiful.  In  the  lofty  choir  is  a  grand 
pascal  candlestick,  supporting  a  crouch- 
ing figure.  Portraits  of  all  the  popes 
connected  with  Anagni  hang  over  the 
throne  and  stalls.  The  whole  pavement 
of  the  church  is  of  the  most  splendid 
opus  alexandrinum,  though  much  de- 
cayed, and  in  the  choir  it  reaches  a  degree 
of  minuteness  and  perfection  like  deli- 
cate jewellers'  work.  Here  the  cardinals 
elected  Innocent  IV.,  after  they  had  re- 
ceived the  furious  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  calling  them  "sons  of  Be- 
lial." Here  (September  7,  1303)  Boniface 
VIII.  knelt  at  the  altar  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  when  the  French,  prompted  by  his 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Colonnas,  had 
forced  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  burst 
into  the  streets  crying,  "  Vive  le  roi  de 
France,  et  meure  Boniface."  Here  also 
three  Hohenstaufens,  Barbarossa,  Fred- 
erick II.,  and  Manfred,  were  excommuni- 
cated. Two  chapels  on  the  left  of  the 
nave  are  filled  with  Gaetani  memorials. 
In  one  is  a  Greek  inscription.  In  the 
other  is  a  painting  of  the  Madonna,  of 
1322,  and  the  grand  Mosaic  tomb  wrought 
by  the  Cosmati  ("  magister  Cosmas,  civis 
Romanus,  cum  filiis  suis  Luca  et  Jaco- 
po "),  known  as  "  II  sepolchro  della  fa- 
miglia  di  Bonifazio."  In  the  sacristy  are 
preserved  some  curious  copes,  and  the 
croziers  of  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface 
VIII.  The  crypt  is  given  up  to  the  espe- 
cial saints  of  Anagni,  who  are  numerous, 
and  whose  story,  in  a  series  of  very  early 
frescoes,  occupies  the  walls.  The  south 
altar  is  devoted  to  Santa  Oliva,  whose 
bones  and  head  are  shown  in  a  glass  case 
beneath  her  statue.  Opposite  her  is  St. 
Magnus,  bishop  and  martyr,  who  is  rep- 
resented above  seated  between  two  virgin 
saints.  Beneath  another  altar  are  the 
martyrs  Secunda,  Aurelia,  and  Neonissa. 
In  the  tribune,  which  has  a  magnificent 
pavement,  is  the  papal  throne,  and  over 
it,  in  ancient  fresco,  the  whole  story  of 
the  Apocalypse, —  the  seven  candlesticks, 
the  seven  churches,  the  twenty-four  el- 
ders in  adoration  of  the  spotless  Lamb, 
&c.,  and,  in  the  centre,  above  the  altar, 
the  Redeemer  seated  on  a  rainbow,  with 
the  two-edged  sword  proceeding  out  of 
his  mouth.  The  tall  Romanesque  tower 
of  the  cathedral  is  not  joined  to  the  rest 
of  the  building,  but  stands  alone  upon  a 
little  green  platform  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church.  Hence  there  is  a  grand  view 
over  the  valley,  but  to  Roman  Catholics  a 
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more  interesting  feature  will  be  the  knot 
of  brown  buildings  on  the  barren  side  of 
the  mountain,  about  six  miles  above  Ana-' 
gni  ;  for  this  is  Acuto,  where  the  re- 
cently founded  but  ever-increasing  order 
of  the  Precious  Blood  had  its  origin,  and 
where  its  foundress,  Maria  de  Matthias, 
lived  till  her  death,  about  seven  years 
ago.  The  story  of  her  vocation  is  quite 
as  romantic  and  curious  as  that  of  any 
old  saintly  legend,  and  that  of  her  found- 
ing here  a  large  sisterhood  and  school, 
which  she  supported  by  faith  and  prayer, 
without  any  definite  sources  of  assist- 
ance, in  the  same  way  in  which  the  im- 
mense institutions  of  the  Protestant  Mul- 
ler  are  carried  on  at  Clifton.  Of  her 
extraordinary  influence  on  the  surround- 
ing districts,  no  one  who  has  visited  them 
can  have  a  doubt,  or  of  the  power  of  her 
sermons,  which  were  simple  discourses  of 
loving  practical  Christianity,  such  as  Miss 
Marsh  might  have  delivered.  When  she 
was  likely  to  preach,  thousands  flocked 
to  hear  her,  and  when  she  appeared,  a 
silence  fell  upon  the  crowd,  with  the 
whisper,  "  Hush,  the  great  mother  is  go- 
ing to  speak  to  us." 


From  Belgravia. 
HOW  AND  WHERE  TO   DINE   IN   PARIS. 

In  Paris,  as  everywhere  else,  and  in  all 
matters  connected  with  life,  one  ought  to 
know  how  to  dine  —  that  is,  what  to 
order  —  and  where  to  do  so  ;  by  which  I 
mean  the  knowledge  as  to  what  restau- 
rants are  best  suited  for  one's  means,  and 
what  houses  provide  best  the  particular 
kind  of  dinner  that  is  required.  In  every 
noted  restaurant  in  Paris  there  are  cer- 
tain dishes  upon  which  the  establishment 
prides  itself  and  has  done  so  for  many 
years.  Thus  let  any  one  ^?i\. filets  braisis 
—  whether  «//  io^naie,  Tis  it  ought  to  be 
ordered  in  summer  ;  mix  champignojis, 
as  is  the  proper  thing  in  autumn  ;  or  aux 
truffes,  as  any  one  who  knows  what  dining 
is  would  call  for  in  winter —  at  the 
Maison  Dorde,  and  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken if  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  ever  hope  to  have  the  same  dish  in 
the  same  perfection  again.  Or  in  the 
first  of  the  warm  spring  days,  when  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  Tuileries  are 
something  more  than  buds,  let  the  reader, 
after  his  saunter  in  the  Champs  Elysdes, 
wander  into  Ledoyen's,  the  famous  res- 
taurant, a  little  way  up  on  the  left  after 


leaving  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  for  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  and,  after  a  few  spoon- 
fuls oi printanier  sow]^,  partake  of  salmon, 
or  salmon-trout,  an  sauce  verte,  and  he 
will,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  forget  many 
of  his  cares,  if  he  has  any,  whilst  eating 
of  that  dish  of  fish.  In  the  same  way,  let 
no  one  who  dines  or  breakfasts  "  with  a 
fork  "  at  Phillipe's  omit  to  order  sole  d  la 
Normajide ;  or  to  eat  of  either  meal  at 
the  Cafd  Anglais  without  ordering  that 
most  wonderful   of  all  beefsteaks,  called 

—  after  its  inventor,  the  famous  author  of 
"  La  Gdnie  du  Christianisme  "  —  a  *'  Cha- 
teaubriand ;  "  or  to  visit  St.  Cloud  without 
stopping  at  the  Tete  Noire,  and  ordering 
more  than  one  dish  —  served  hot  and  hot, 
after  the  fashion  of  Greenwich  whitebait, 
whose  place  it  takes  in  France — of  a 
frittire  of  gudgeons  fresh  from  the  Seine. 
And  the' list  might  be  prolonged  almost 
indefinitely,  for  there  is  hardly  a  good 
restaurant  within  six  miles  of  Notre 
Dame  that  does  not  pride  itself  upon 
some  one  particular  dish.  In  eating,  as 
in  other  things  in  France,  Englishmen  as 
a  rule  seldom  go  beneath  the  surface. 
The  common  opinion  of  even  travelled 
Britons  is,  that  French  cookery  is  "rich," 

—  rich  and  difficult  of  digestion.     So  it  is 

—  when  it  is  bad.  From  an  indifferent 
French  restaurant,  as  from  those  female 
so-called  cooks  who  hire  themselves  out 
at  an  exorbitant  wages  to  English  and 
American  families  residing  in  Paris, 
heaven  defend  all  who  have  a  horror  of 
dyspepsia,  and  who  think  that  a  man  may 
eat  and  yet  not  dine  !  Go  amongst 
French  families,  and  taste  of  their  every- 
day table  ;  you  will  find  nowhere  in  Eu- 
rope so  few  sauces,  so  little  pepper  or 
other  condiments,  so  much  cleanliness  in 
cooking,  or  such  an  excellent  yet  natural 
taste  of  the  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  vegetables, 
or  whatever  you  may  eat  of.  To  com- 
pare the  simplicity  of  real  French  home- 
cookery  with  our  English  middle  and 
upper  middle-class  curries,  stews,  sauces 
from  bottles,  rich  soups,  and  what  not, 
would  be  like  comparing  the  most  fiery 
port-wine  with  good  St.  Julien.  Live  — 
which  very  few  Englishmen  ever  do  — 
amongst  Frenchmen,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  all  dislike  —  except  on  a  rare 
exceptional  opportunity  —  la  cuisine  du 
restaiiraiit,  and  prefer  infinitely  the  ctti- 
sine  bourgeoise,  or  home-cookery  ;  which 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most 
wholesome,  the  most  tasty,  and  yet  the 
most  simple  in  the  world. 
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